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ROYAL  IRISH  CONSTABULARY. 


Chief  Secretary's  Office,  Dublin  Castle, 

Sir,  August  17,  1882. 

I AM  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  acquaint  you  that  his  Excellency  has 
decided  to  appoint  a small  Committee  to  inquire  into  representations  made  by 
members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  in  certain  Memorials  which  have  recently 
been  addressed  to  the  Government. 

His  Excellency  has  selected  you  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  hopes  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  act  in  that  capacity ; Mr.  R.  W.  A.  Holmes,  Treasury  Remem- 
brancer, and  Mr.  D.  Harrel,  Resident  Magistrate,  have  also  been  asked  to  serve, 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  E.  Dunsterville,  Sub-Inspector,  will  act  as  Secretary. 

A list  of  the  Memorials  is  appended,  and  they,  as  well  as  any  others  of  a similar 
character  which  may  be  received,  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Memorials  will  be  found  mainly  to  refer  to — 

1.  Equalization  of  pensions  in  the  case  of  men  appointed  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1866. 

2.  Increase  of  pay. 

3.  Lodging  allowance  to  married  men  not  accommodated  in  barracks. 

4.  Increase  of  marching  money  for  night  duty. 

5.  Boot  money. 

6.  Removal  after  certain  time  of  unfavourable  records. 

7.  Compulsory  and  optional  retirement  after  certain  times  of  service. 

Various  other  matters  of  minor  importance  are  also  alluded  to. 

His  Excellency  requests  that  the  Committee  will  inquire  fully  into  the  various 
matters  referred  to  in  these  Memorials,  and  will  take  such  evidence  respecting  them  as 
they  may  think  necessary. 


The  Inspector-General  will  arrange  for  the  attendance  before  the  Committee  of 
any  members  of  the  force  whom  they  may  desire  to  examine,  and  the  services  of  a short- 
hand writer  will  be  placed  at  their  disposal. 

His  Excellency  particularly  desires  that  the  Committee  will  commence  their 
inquiry  forthwith,  and  that  they  will  furnish  their  Report  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

I have,  &c. 

-j, . , , ^ , (Signed)  R.  G.  C.  HAMILTON. 

Richard  O Shaughnessy,  Esq.,  M.P., 


6,  Hartstonge  Street,  Limerick. 


[A  list  o£  the  Memorials  was  appended  to  this  letter.] 
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Appendix  III. 
Appendix  V. 


, .,  Dublin,  December  1882. 

May  it  please  your  Excellency, 

^i,aCA0rC*ariCe  instructions  given  to  us  at  your  command  by  letters  dated 
the  17th  August,  1882,  signed  by  your  Under-Secretary,  we  have  inquired  into  the 
representations  made  by  members  of  the  Loyal  Irish  Constabulary  in  certain  Memo- 
rials addressed  to  the  Government,  and  we  now  beg  to  lay  before  your  Excellency 
our  Report.  J 

Introduction. 


Haying  carefully  perused  the  Memorials  of  the  Constabulary,  and  having  acquired 
such  information  as  to. the  organization  and  distribution  of  the  force  as  was  necessary 
m order  to  determine  in  what  manner  we  could  obtain  full  evidence  on  the  topics 
contained  in  the  Memorials  from  witnesses  adequately  representing  yarious  grades, 
we  requested  the  men.  of  each  county,  each  division  of  a county,  and  each  town 
having  a separate  division  of  the  force,  to  send  two  witnesses,  one  chosen  by  sub- 
constables, and  representing  that  rank,  and  the  other  chosen  by  and  representing 
acting  constables,  constables,  and  head  constables.  Similar  opportunities  were  given 
the  men  of  the  mounted  force  and  the  Curragh  detachment.  Witnesses  having  been 
selected  by  the  men,  we  examined  them  one  by  one,  and  we  also  took  the  evidence 
ot  a special  representative  of  county  inspectors’  clerks,  and  that  of  the  schoolmaster 
at  the  depot,  whose  office  and  position  appeared  to  deserve  attention.  We  likewise 
examined  the  Accountant  of  the  force,  five  sub-inspectors,  four  county  inspectors,  \ 
the  medical  attendant  of  the  men  at  the  important  station  of  Cork,  and  the  Assistant 
Inspector-General  and  Inspector-General.  The  two  last-named  -witnesses  gave  im- 
portant  evidence  as  to  . the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  force.  The  conditions 
of  English  constabularies  were  explained  by  Colonel  C.  A.  Cobbe,  Inspector  of  the 
police  of  the  Midland  district,  and  Captain  Nott-Bower,  Chief  Constable  of  the 
Liverpool  force,  and  we  have  directed  some  evidence  pertinent  to  our  inquiry,  given 
before  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  Commission,  which  has  sat  cotemporaneously 
with  ours,  as  to  the  constabularies  of  London  'and  Glasgow,  to  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  our  Report.  We  read  and  attended  to  Memorials  which  reached  your 
Excellency  after  the  formation  of  the  Committee,  and  we  ventured  to  receive  evidence 
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on  some  matters,  not  involving  important  questions  of  principle,  to  which  the  witnesses 
referred,  hut  which  were  not  set  forth  in  the  Memorials.  We  held  thirty -three 
meetings  ' for  the  purpose  of  taking  evidence,  beginning  on  the  24th  August,  and 
ending  the  20th  October.  Since  then  we  have  been  engaged,  with  certain  considerable 
interruptions,  in  discussing  the  numerous  topics  with  which  we  have  had  to  deal. 

The  history  of  the  force  is  told  very  fully  in  the  Reports  of  several  Commissions, 
including  those  appointed  in  1866  and  1872.  Its  strength  on  the  1st  July,  1882, 
consisted  of  258  officers  and  13,750  men,  and  it  has  since  been  somewhat  increased. 

A Commission,  to  whose  proceedings  we  shall  have  occasion  to  make  reference, 
was  appointed  at  the  close  of  1881  to  consider  certain  questions  affecting  the  officers 
of  the  force  and  the  allowances  of  the  men. 

The  evidence  given  before  us  touches  questions  of  (1)  Pay ; (2)  Pension ; (3)  Allow- 
ances ; and  (4)  Discipline ; and  we  proceed  to  deal  with  these  subjects  in  the  order  in 
which  they  have  just  been  mentioned. 

Pat. 

The  first  demand  generally  put  forward  was  for  an  increase  of  pay  of  Is.  a-day. 
This  was  sought  on  the  following  grounds : (1)  "The  alleged  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living ; (2)  the  contrast  between  the  pay  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  and  that  of  other 
forces  in  the  United  Kingdom;  (3)  the  inferiority  of  the  prospects  of  the  Con- 
stabulary to  those  of  tbe  artizan  class ; (4)  tbe  severity  of  tbe  duties  performed  by 
the  force. 

A considerable  increase  of  pay  was  given  temporarily  to  all  ranks  in  1872,  and 
continued  in  1874.  Tbe  following  Table  contrasts  tbe  state  of  things  before  and  after 
tbe  1st  December,  1872. 


Table  showing  (1)  Tbe  Rates  of  Pay  before  tbe  1st  December,  1872.  (2)  The  Rates 

of  Pay  given  by  the  Scale  of  1872.  (3)  The  Increase  in  the  case  of  each  grade 

and  period  of  service. 


Grade  and  Period  of  Service. 

Weekly 
Pay  before 
Dec.  1, 
1872. 

Weekly 
Pay  from 
Dec.  1, 
1872. 

Increase. 

Head  Constable  Major  . . . . . . 

s.  d. 
34  7£ 

s.  d. 
40  0 

s.  d. 

„ „ 1st  Class,  extra  rate  . . 

33  4 

38  10 

5 6 

29  G 

35  0 

5 6 

,,  ,,  2nd  Class,  extra  rate  . . 

28  10 

35  10 

7 0 

25  0 

32  0 

Constable  (mounted) 

19  0 

28  0 

9 0 

20  6 

Constable  . . . . . . . . . . 

19  0 

28  0 

Acting  Constable 

17  0 

26  0 

9 0 

Sub-constable,  over  20  years’ service  .. 

1G  6 

24  0 

7 6 

„ 12  to  20  years’  service  . . 

- { 
16  0 4 

23  0 
14  to  20 

22  0 
8 to 

} 70 
l G 6 

„ 6 to  12  years’ service  ..  ., 

l 

15  0 | 

14  years 
21  0 
4 to  8 

J 

| 6 6 

,,  6 months  to  G years’ service.  ,.  .. 

14  0 J 

20  0 
6 months 

L 6 0 

„ under  6 months  ..  .. 

l 

12  0 

to  4 years 
15  0 

3 0 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  increase  given  in  1872  produced  satisfac- 
*>  tion.  It  was  not  until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  any  demand  arose  for  a 
further  general  addition.  Some  witnesses  stated  that,  until  the  late  movement  in  the 
force,  it  was  not  suggested. 

Statements  purporting  to  show  the  actual  weekly  or  monthly  outlay,  or  to  give 
an  estimate  of  necessary  or  reasonable  outlay,  larger  than  the  actual  disbursements, 
were  produced,  some  dealing  with  single,  others  with  married  men.  A careful 
examination  of  these  statements  and  estimates,  due  regard  being  had  to  current  prices, 
H lias  led  us  to  tbe  conclusion  that  the  single  men  can,  with  due  care  and  prudence, 
five  comfortably  on  their  pay,  and  in  stations  which  are  not  exceptionally  expensive, 
save  some  money. 

Tbe  great  increase  in  tbe  price  of  provisions  had  taken  place  before  1874.  No 
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doubt  the  tendency  to  higher  prices  has  continued  in  the  case  of  some  articles  of 
ordinary  consumption,  but  the  subsequent  increase  has  been  trivial  in  comparison 
with  wliat  previously  took  place,  and  would  not  by  itself  warrant  an  augmentation  of 
pay  fixed  so  lately.  W ith  reference  to  the  great  body  of  articles  required  for  eonsump- 
.u  by  large  forces,  the  Table  of  contract  prices  at  all  the  Irish  military  stations 
printed  in  the  Appendix  shows  that,  while  some  few  items  are  rather  dearer,  others 
are  cheaper,  and  most  are  at  least  as  cheap  as  in  1874.  It  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  evidence  that,  owing  to  motives  unconnected  with  economic  influences,  a habit 
has  sprung  up  in  some  localities  of  charging  the  Constabulary  more  than  the  market 
price  for  ordinary  articles  of  necessity.  This  tendency  has  been  strongly  shown  in  the 
case  of  men  sent  on  special  duty  to  places  outside  their  own  district.  The  exactions 
practised  on  a large  number  of  the  force,  the  great  increase  of  expenditure  -which  has 
resulted,  and  the  consequent  absorption  of  considerable  sums  which  were  formerly 
saved,  have  undoubtedly  contributed  very  largely  to  found  the  demand  for  increased 
pay.  It  was  never  contemplated  that  the  unusual  expenditure  required  by  special 
service  should  be  met  out  of  ordinary  pay.  Allowances  are  provided  for  that  purpose, 
and  it  will  be  desirable  henceforth  to  take  care  that,  when  required,  they  are 
sufficient,  and  paid  promptly.  But  the  loss  by  expenditure  under  such  circumstances 
is  obviously  no  ground  for  a permanent  increase  of  ordinary  pay. 

One  of  the  main  proofs  given  before  the  late  Constabulary  Commission  of  the 
excessive  expenditure  caused  by  the  duties  done  during  the  late  agitation  was  that 
the  men  s savings  had  been  spent  in  meeting  it.  This  case  was  made  bv  a large 
number  of  witnesses,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  comrades,  and  the*  evidence 
given  m support  of  it  proved  directly  and  incontestably  that,  even  in  the  rank  of 
sub-constable,  the  present  rates  of  pay  have  enabled  single  men  to  save  no  incon- 
siderable sums.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  evidence.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that,  where  the  object  was  to  prove  inadequacy  of  pay,  the  possibility  of 
savmg  would  be  universally  denied,  and  that  the  witnesses  would,  in  all  cases, 
direct  attention  rather  to  those  instances  where,  owing  to  local  or  other  circum- 
stances, they  had  known  the  entire  pay  to  go  in  current  expenditure.  But  although 
some  of  the  witnesses  declared  it  impossible  to  lay  by  money,  many  admitted  that, 
until  the  late  agitation  increased  expenditure,  it  was  otherwise. 

The  statements  of  real  or  estimated  expenditure  above  referred  to  require  to  be 
carefully  scanned.  They  embrace  all  the  calls  which  can  be  made  on  the  pay : and, 
independently  of  prices,  they  generally  show  a scale  of.  living  more  generous,  and 
therefore  more  costly,  than  that  which,  according  to  the  evidence,  obtained  in  the 
force  m former  times.  This  tendency  to  an  improved  dietary  and  increased  comforts 
is  attributed  by  the  witnesses  partly  to  the  general  rise  in  the  standard  of  living,  and 
partly  to  the_  necessity  for  better  food  in  order  to  meet  the  more  active  duties  lately 
performed.  The  former  influence  is  natural,  and,  when  kept  within  bounds,  not 
to  be  deprecated.  It  was  undoubtedly  an  argument,  amongst  others,  for  the  increase 
LP  J/n  i I i latte£  1S  a transitory  influence,  confined  to  special  occasions, 
and  not  likely  to  be  generally  and  permanently  felt.  The  exceptional  labours  of  the 
last  two  or  three  yearn  are  daily  less  required,  and,  While  the  general  tendency  to  an 
improved  scale  of  living  will  no  doubt  be  maintained,  they  will  cease  to  be  a source 
of  increased  outlay  for  ordinary  maintenance.  Apart  from  this  aspect  of  the  question, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  every  price  and  quantity  set  forth  in  these  minute 
statements  requires  minute  consideration.  The  estimates  and  amounts  are  in  some 
cases  for  days,  m others  for  weeks  or  months.  A very  slight  unintentional  amplifi- 
caaon  of  cost  or  consumption,  which  would  be  of  no  moment  in  dealing  with  large 
figures,  is  important  m estimating  what  can  be  done  on  incomes  under  100/.  a-vear. 

A pardonable  exaggeration  of  a few  pence  in  the  daily  estimate  will  make  all  the 
diflerence^between  a surplus  and  an  insufficient  income.  In  some  instances  prices  for 
of  ,comrn,on  consumption,  as,  for  instance,  meat,  have  been  estimated  in  the 
written  statements  at  one  rate,  and  on  examination  the  witness  has  stated  that,  as  a 
lTel  rat*  was  ordinarily  paid.  Again,  the  consumption  of  certain 
-f  ^ ,s,tate(1  **  a figure  which  argued  either  bad  housekeeping,  or  gross 
}?f° n0T?-y  th-G  fiuallty  of  the  article,  or  an  inaccurate  estimate  of  actual  consump- 
nrid*  cas®s>  without  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the’ men,  prices  were 

tteUual  rafrT  t7ni?£,n0tabl3,.tef;  a 0t  laIge,  far  in  excess  of 

fhe  , t little  organization  at  a few  central  points  wonld  certainly  enable 

t ie  force  to  get  tea  for  less  than  3s.  or  3s.  6 i.  a-ponnd,  a price  much  in  excess  of 
that  paid  in  opulent  middle-class  households  at  the  present  day.  So  with  regard 
to  other-  articles.  The  theory  of  the  force  is  to  leave  the  domestic  managements 
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each  barrack  to  its  occupants,  a wise  principle,  calculated  to  teach  prudence  and 
economy,  and  to  relieve  the  life  from  excessive  regulation  and  supervision.  But, 
without  departing  from  this  spirit,  it  would  he  possible  and  desirable  to  encourage, 
and  facilitate  arrangements  by  which  purchases  of  certain  goods  could  be  made  on  a 
large  scale,  with  a view  to  distribution  at  more  reasonable  prices  than  are  at  present, 
in  some  instances,  exacted. 

The  considerations  above  detailed  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
prices  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries  afford  no  ground,  in  the  case  of  single  men, 
for  recommending  rates  of  pay  in  excess  of  those  adopted  in  1874.  It  appears  that, 
in  ordinary  times,  they  are  able  to  live  comfortably,  and,  after  a little  service,  to 
save ; that  their  late  losses  have  been  the  result  of  circumstances  which  ought  to  have 
■/  been  met  as  the  occasion  arose,  and  which  it  will  be  just  and  expedient  to  meet  on 
future  occasions  by  the  prompt  payment  of  adequate  allowances  ; and  that  the  excite- 
ment which  recently  occurred  within  the  force  very  naturally  stimulated  a demand 
which  was  made,  no  doubt,  in  perfect  good  faith,  but  which  would  probably  never 
have  reached  its  actual  proportions  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Having  regard 
to  the  occurrences  which  have  led  to  our  being  called  on  to  deliberate,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  peculiarly  desirable  that  those  events  should  not  influence  our 
recommendations,  or  induce  us  to  suggest  anything  not  sustainable  by  the  arguments 
that  ordinarily  determine  such  questions  as  we  are  considering.  To  recommend  any- 
thing not  warranted  by  such  arguments,  in  consequence  of  the  late  attitude  of  the 
force  in  some  localities,  would  only  tempt  to  future  demands  and  movements  which 
must  lead  to  disorganization,  and  possibly  to  the  dissolution  of  the  force,  and  to  the 
infliction  of  severe  loss  on  many  of  its  members. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  value  of  the  arguments  founded  on  the  price  of 
provisions,  with  reference  to  the  case  of  married  members  of  the  force.  A sub- 
constable is  not  allowed  to  marry  until  he  has  been  on  duty  for  seven  years,  and  as 
he  generally  passes  six  months  at  the  dep6t  as  a recruit,  marriage  is  not  usually 
possible  under  seven  and  a-half  years’  service.  Pew  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege 
in  the  eighth  or  ninth  year ; a good  many  marry  about  the  tenth ; a good  many 
later  on ; a small  proportion  remain  single.  The  evidence  tends  to  show  that  married 
men  with  families  must  exercise  some  denial  in  order  to  live  on  their  pay  and  avoid 
indebtedness.  This  appears  to  be  the  case  particularly  with  the  sub-constable  of  long 
service,  even  when  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  accommodation  in  barrack  and  to 
be  free  from  the  expense  of  rent  at  present  borne  by  married  men  who  are  obliged, 
from  want  of  room  in  barrack,  to  live  outside.  We  are  of  opinion  that,  apart  from 
the  question  of  a lodging  allowance  for  married  men  not  accommodated  in  barrack, 
which  has  been  strenuously  sought  for,  the  pay  of  the  married  members  of  the  force 
ought  to  be  reconsidered.  Marriage,  at  one  period  or  another,  is  the  rule,  and  celibacy 
the  exception.  There  is  no  necessity  for  encouraging  marriage  in  a force  exclusively 
filled  by  Irishmen,  and  remarkable  for  its  high  moral  standard.  It  is  undesirable  to 
take  any  step  which  ivould  hasten  marriages  or  make  them  more  numerous  than  at 
present.  But  while  bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is  wise  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
great  body  of  men  of  advanced  service  will  be  married,  and  to  admit  that  it  is  not 
only  useless,  but  dangerous,  to  discourage  marriage,  at  a suitable  age,  in  a force  which 
takes  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  of  life.  These  views  have  guided  our 
recommendations  with  regard  to  the  pay  of  those  who  have  passed  the  period  during 
which  marriage  is  forbidden.  All  are  then  entitled  to  take  wives.  Most  men  avail 
themselves,  with  no  great  delay,  of  the  permission.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any 
distinction  between  the  pay  of  married  and  single  men  after  the  time  at  which 
marriage  is  permitted.  No  such  distinction  is  taken  in  other  forces,  where  the  proba- 
bility, and  not  the  fact,  of  marriage  is  a consideration  in  fixing  the  rates  of  pay. 
Pm  ally,  to  adopt  one  scale  for  single  and  another  for  married  men  of  the  same  service 
would  be  to  give  a direct  and  very  unnecessary  stimulus  to  marriage.  The  difficulties 
of  the  married  policeman  are  inconsiderable  at  first,  save  so  far  as  they  arise  from 
living  under  rent  outside  barrack,  an  aspect  of  his  case  hereafter  specially  treated. 
It  is  when  a family  begins  to  grow  up  that,  in  our  opinion,  a substantial  increase  of 
pay  is  required  in  order  to  enable  him  to  live  with  decent  comfort  and  to  maintain 
ms  bodily  strength.  . These  views  have  been  the  basis  of  the  gradual  improvement 
hereafter  suggested  in  the  pay  of  men  beyond  the  seventh  year  of  service.  Certain 
relaxations  of  discipline  also  recommended,  that,  for  instance,  by  which  wives  would 
be  permitted,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  earn  money,  will,  if  adopted,  give  further 
and  material  assistance  to  the  married  men  of  the  force. 

In  contrasting  their  position  with  that  of  English  forces,  the  witnesses  generally 
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cited  the  constabulary  of  great  cities  like  London,  Liverpool,  or  Manchester.  They 
were  not  aware  that  the  pay  of  many  English  forces  is  in  reality  not  higher,  of  some 
Appendix  II.  • not  as  high,  as  their  own.  An  examination  of  the  Tables  appended  will  show  this. 

But,  turning  to  the  principal  city  forces,  we  find  that  the  charges  met  out  of  the 
ordinary  salary  of  the  best  paid  English  city  constable,  but  paid  by  the  Government 
for  the  Irish  policeman,  leave  the  former  very  little  more  than  the  latter  for  the 
ordinary  burdens  of  expenditure  common  to  both. 

The  Liverpool  constable  begins  with  26s.  8 d.  a- week ; 8d.  a- week  is  deducted  at 
first  and  lOd.  after  a short  period  towards  pension  fund ; an  average  of  4s.  a-week 
is  spent  on  the  lodgings  of  a single,  and  from  5s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.  on  those  of  a married, 
man. 

The  London  constable  receives  at  first  24s.  a-week.  He  is  subject  to  deductions 
for  pension,  contributes  on  the  average  about  2d.  a-week  to  gratuities  for  the  widows 
or  orphans  of  comrades  who  have  recently  died,  and  is  under  a rent,  if  single,  and 
living  out  of  the  section-house,  of  about  3s.  Qd.,  if  married,  of  about  6s.  Gd.  a-week. 
Analogous  conditions  exist  in  all  the  great  city  forces.  Again,  the  English  policeman 
defrays  out  of  his  own  pocket  medical  expenses,  a charge  paid  in  Ireland  by  the 
Government.  If  any  superiority  in  pay  is  left  the  constables  of  the  great  urban 
forces  after  these  deductions,  every  one  who  knows  the  high  prices  the  humbler  classes 
have  to  pay  for  necessaries  in  the  great  centres  of  English  life,  and  the  little  value 
they  get  for  money  from  the  class  of  small  retailers  with  whom  they  deal,  will  admit 
that,  measured  by  the  standard  of  the  necessary  cost  of  living,  they  are  not  in  a better 
position  than  the  great  body  of  Irish  sub-constables.  Moreover,  no  restriction  being 
placed  on  marriage,  many  of  them  have  wives  and  families  to  support  at  a period  of 
service  when  the  Irish  policeman  is  still  single.  In  England,  absence  from  duty 
through  sickness  ordinarily  causes  heavy  deductions.  The  London  constable,  if  sick, 
forfeits  Is.  a-day.  No  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  sickness  from  the  pay  of  the 
Irish  Constabulary  until  three  months  have  been  passed  in  absence  from  duty.  A 
small  sum  is  then  deducted,  not  to  compensate  the  country  for  losing  the  service  of 
the  man,  but  to  prevent  malingering.  Even  this  slight  deduction  will  cease  if  a 
recommendation  hereafter  made  is  followed. 

The  pay  of  the  forces  of  Great  Britain,  civic  and  rural,  is  regulated  by  the  cost 
of  labour  in  each  locality.  Where  agriculture  is  the  general  occupation,  it  is  low. 
Where  mining  and  manufactures  compete  with  agriculture,  it  is  higher.  Where  they 
are  the  principal  business,  they  create  a demand  for  labour  which  raises  the  salary  of 
the  constable  as  well  as  those  of  other  workers.  An  experienced  witness.  Colonel 
Cobbe,  Inspector  of  the  Police  of  the  English  Midland  District,  being  asked  if  the  fact 
that  constabulary  duties  are  more  severe  in  a mining  or  commercial  community  con- 
tributed to  increase  the  pay,  said,  in  effect,  that  the  nature  of  duty  made  no  difference, 
and  that  the  salary  was  regulated  by  the  principle  of  supply  and  demand.  This  means 
that  each  place  pays  the  price  for  which  it  can  get  and  retain  fit  men,  and  no  more. 
The  strictness  with  which  this  principle  is  followed  is  proved  by  the  gradual  but 
distinct  steps  by  which  pay  descends  from  the  rate  prevailing  in  the  northern  manu- 
facturing counties,  where  labour  is  highly  paid,  to  the  scale  of  the  purely  agricultural 
shires,  where  wages  are  low.  In  certain  important  Scotch  forces  pensions  are  virtually 
unknown,  on  the  simple  ground  that  policemen  can  be  obtained  without  the  prospect 
of  a pension.  The  test  by  which  the  adequacy  of  constabulary  pay  is  measured  in 
Great  Britain  is : “ Can  we  count  on  enlisting  men  fit  for  police  duty,  and  retaining 
them  in  a vigorous  condition  of  body,  at  the  existing  pay  ?”  Applying  this  test  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  flow  of  recruits  into  the  force 
during  the  last  few  years,  in  the  face  of  an  increased  demand  for  policemen,  of  an 
increasing  tendency  to  emigration,  and  of  the  prospect  of  disagreeable  duties  in  certain 
parts  of  the  island,  proves  that  the  present  rates  of  pay  for  the  first  years  of  service 
are  enough  to  attract  a sufficient  number  of  fit  men ; and  that  so  far  no  increase  of  pay 
is  warranted  by  the  principles  which  regulate  the  pay  of  the  English  forces.  But  those 
principles  appear  to  demand  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  men  who,  having 
served  for  the  prescribed  time,  are  permitted  by  the  Regulations  to  marry,  because 
the  evidence  shows  that  the  married  members  of  the  force  require  some  assistance,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  retained  in  a condition  of  physical  strength  sufficient  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duty. 

The  highly-paid  county  forces  of  Lancashire  and  other  northern  counties  live 
out  of  barracks,  and  expend  a very  considerable  portion  of  their  pay  for  rent.  These 
charges  bring  them  much  nearer  to  a level  with  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
Appendix  11.  than  a superficial  glance  at  the  Tables  would  suggest.  The  midland  and  southern 
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rural  forces  have  to  meet  the  same  charges  out  of  their  smaller  pay,  and  the 
deductions  leave  them  in  a position  inferior  to  that  of  policemen  whose  rent  is  paid 
hy  the  Government,  in  addition  to,  and  not  out  of,  their  salary. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  if  concessions  such  as  we  recommend 
arc  made,  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
contrast  afforded  by  the  best  paid  British  forces,  and  that  a rigid  application  of  the 
principles  which  regulate  pay  in  England  would,  to  speak  moderately,  not  tend  to  a 
general  increase  in  the  pay  of  the  Irish  force. 

It  is  quite  true  that  while  the  labouring  classes  are  largely  represented  m the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  many  recruits  come  from  the  families  of  small  farmers. 
But  this  raises  no  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  a general  increase  of  pay 
beyond  the  price  dictated  by  ordinary  rules  of  remuneration.  Earmers’  sons  enter 
j j the  force  because,  in  the  present  state  of  enterprise  in  Ireland,  it  is  an  attractive 
calling.  If  the  country  afforded  them  prospects  of  success  in  a better  career,  they 
would  pursue  it.  Bringing  their  services,  of  their  own  accord,  in  great  quantities, 
to  the  market  of  the  Constabulary,  they  cannot  hope  to  raise  the  pay  of  the  force 
higher  than  the  price  at  which  their  service  can  be  obtained,  nor  can  they  expect 
to  secure  from  the  application  of  the  principles  governing  the  English  forces,  to 
which  they  appeal,  a higher  rate  of  salary,  on  the  ground  that  a certain  number  of 
the  force  are  of  a different  class  from  that  which  undertakes  constabulary  duties  in 
other  countries. 

If  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  be  contrasted  with  the  Constabulary,  it  presents 
very  much  the  same  features  as  the  great  English  town  forces.  Its  pay  is  high, 
because  it  has  been  fixed  with  a view  to  enable  married  men  to  pay  for  accommoda- 
tion outside  barrack  or  section-house,  and  to  bear  certain  deductions  from  which  the 
rural  force  is  virtually  free.  ....  . 

It  is  not  necessary  to  compare  the  responsibilities  and  dangers  attending  the 
duties  of  the  two  forces  at  exceptional  times  like  the  present,  but  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  which  afford  a safe  criterion,  the  Dublin  service  is  the  more  severe 
of  the  two.  It  involves  longer  hours  of  duty,  more  frequent  collision  with  the  criminal 
classes,  greater  risk  of  violence,  and  greater  danger  to  health  from  unwholesome 
sanitary  conditions. 

The  comparison  drawn  by  some  witnesses  between  the  pay  of  their  force  and  the 
earnings  of  artizans  is  next  to  be  considered.  The  fact  that  the  Constabulary  is. made 
a career  in  preference  to  handicraft  by  so  large  a number  of  young  men  is  the 
strongest  evidence  that  whatever  attractions  the  life  of  an  artizan  may  possess,  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  force  are  on  the  whole  considered  superior.  The  importance 
of  this  consideration  is  very  much  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  disclosed  in  the 
evidence,  that  some  recruits  at  the  present  day  are  artizans  who  have  given  up  their 
trade  to  join  the  Constabulary.  These  facts  speak  for  themselves.  But  a com- 
parison of  the  two  careers  will  explain  their  occurrence,  and  show  that,  when  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  artizan  and  policeman  are  weighed,  the  latter 
has  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  contrast.  The  former  passes  several  years  learning 
a trade,  during  which  he  earns  little.  The  policeman  is  placed  under  considerable 
pay  from  the  beginning,  and  under  full  pay  after  six  months’  probation.  The  gains 
of  both  are  small  at  first,  but  from  beginning  to  end  the  earnings  of  the  artizan 
are  precarious,  depending  on  his  health,  his  skill,  the  competition  of  other  craftsmen, 
the  prosperity  or  decay  of  his  locality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  constable’s  pay  is 
secure  against  temporary  illness,  against  competition,  and  other  disturbing  elements. 
It  does  not  even  depend  on  his  showing  superior  ability.  The  Government  retains 
him  as  long  as  he  is  able  to  go  through  the  ordinary  routine  of  duty.  After  a certain 
service  he  is  entitled  to  a pension,  the  value  of  which,  estimated  in  ready  money,  is 
greater  than  the  sum  usually  saved  by  successful  artizans  after  a corresponding  time. 
He  is  still  free  to  engage  in  new  pursuits  and  increase  his  income.  His  prospects 
I in  this  respect,  under  the  recommendations  as  to  retirement  hereafter  submitted,  are 
considered  in  another  part  of  this  Report.  It  is  true  that  after  a number  of  years, 
a certain  proportion  of  artizans  earn  weekly  wages  higher  than  the  pay  given 
policemen.  This  occurs  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  every  community  where  the  con- 
trast can  be  made.  A few  become  manufacturers,  and  make  fortunes  by  superior 
skill.  But  common  sense  sets  against  these  advantages  the  certainty  of  the  constable’s 
livelihood,  and  the  uncertainty  of  work,  which  leaves  many  artizans  in  a state  of 
chronic  poverty.  In  Ireland  the  condition  of  men  dependent  on  handicraft  is  even 
more  uncertain  than  in  England  or  Scotland.  Many  of  them,  without  any  fault  of 
their  own,  find  it  hard  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  it  is  no  doubt  to  the  sight 
£1131  C 
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of  their  condition,  that  is  due  the  best  answer  to  the  argument  now  under  considera- 
tion, namely,  the  preference  which  so  large  a number  of  promising  young  irishmen 
show  for  constabulary  life. 

The  severe  duties  latterly  performed  by  the  force  have  been  adduced  as  a further 
argument  for  a permanent  increase  of  pay.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  present  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  easy  work  done  in  the  period  preceding  the  late  agitation,  but 
they  involve  nothing  which  the  predecessors  of  the  present  men  were  not  obliged  to 
do  in  past  times.  No  new  task  was  imposed  by  the  events  of  the  last  three  years, 
and  the  return  of  quieter  times  has  already  diminished  the  severity  of  duty.  The 
police  duties  in  ordinary  times  are  spoken  of  by  experienced  witnesses  in  the  ranks  as 
light. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  performance  of  duties  suddenly  required  should 
entail  no  pecuniary  loss,  and  we  deal  with  this  subject  elsewhere.  But  the  occur- 
rence of  two  or  three  years  of  hard  work,  which  is  unlikely  to  continue,  after  long 
periods  of  easy  duty,  is  no  reason  for  a permanent  increase  of  pay.  The  Irish  police- 
man’s hours  of  duty  are.  as  a rule,  not  as  long  as  those  of  the  English  forces.  His 
responsibilities  are  in  a certain  point  of  view  less,  because  he  is  associated  with  others 
in  the  care  of  a district,  while  a single  English  constable  in  rural  stations  is  generally 
told  off  to  look  after  a considerable  range  of  country.  The  English  rural  policeman 
is  always  liable  to  be  summoned  to  duty,  and  is  bound  to  be  at  or  near  his  house 
when  not  on  beat,  so  as  to  be  within  call.  He  does  not  enjoy  when  off  duty  the 
complete  liberty  ascribed  to  him  by  some  of  the  witnesses.  Eive  hours  of  every  night 
are  spent  by  him  in  beat  duty. 

Certain  modifications  of  discipline  hereafter  suggested  will  tend  to  give  the  Irish 
Constabulary  a freer  enjoyment  of  their  leisure  horns  than  the  present  regulations 
permit. 

Having  regard  to  the  foregoing  considerations,  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
following  scale  of  pay : — 


Head  Constable — 

6 years’  service  and  over  . . 

3 to  6 years’  service 
Under  3 years  . . 

Constables — 

4 years’  service  and  over  . . 
Under  4 years  . . 

Acting  Constables  . . 


Weekly  Pay. 
s.  d. 

. . 39  0 

36  6 
3-10 

30  0 
..  28  0 

..  27  0 


Sub-Constables — 

20  years’  service  and  over  . . 
15  to  20  years  . . 

12  to  15  years  ., 

9 to  12  years  .. 

7 to  9 years  . . . . 

4 to  7 years 
6 months  to  4 years 
Under  6 months  . . 


26  0 
25  0 
24  0 
23  0 
22  0 
21  0 
20  0 
15  0 


It  will  be  observed  that  this  scale  leaves  the  present  rates  of  pay  untouched 
until  the  eighth  year,  when  marriage  becomes  permissible,  is  reached;  and  that 
thenceforward  gradually  progressive  improvements  are  suggested. 

In  considering  the  length  of  the  intervals  at  which  the  two  first  increases  of 
pay  are  recommended  to  be  given  to  sub-constables,  two  considerations  are  to  be 
borne  in  mind : first,  that  the  sub-constable  is  single  during  the  periods  covered  by 
these  intervals ; secondly,  that  if  the  intervals  seem  long,  compensation  is  found  in 
the  certainty  of  promotion  enjoyed  by  every  capable  and  well-conducted  sub-constable. 
While  in  the  English  forces  and  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  three  men  out  of  four 
never  rise  beyond  the  lowest  rank,  in  the  Constabulary  the  proportion  is  reversed,  arid 
three  sub-constables  out  of  four  become  constables  even  under  the  present  imperfect 
system  of  promotion.  The  conditions  of  the  earlier  period  of  service,  when  men  are 
single,  are  counterbalanced  by  the  good  prospect  of  promotion  at  a time  when  the 
expense  of  a family  is  felt. 

The  advances  in  the  pay  of  head  constables  will  appear  large  in  comparison  with 
certain  other  increases.  A claim  was  put  forward  on  behalf  of  this  grade  for  extra 
payment  for  doing  duty  in  place  of  the  sub-inspector  in  his  absence.  This  temporary 
duty  involves  considerable  responsibility  and  labour,  and  deserves  some  extra  remu- 
neration. It  falls  on  most  head  constables  from  time  to  time,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
an  incident  inseparable  from  their  position.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  take  it  into  account  in  calculating  the  sum  to  be  recoin- 
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mended  as  their  pay,  and  it  is  to  he  considered  as  included  in  the  amounts  we 

^°Our  recommendations  involve  the  abolition  of  the  extra  rate  allowed  at  present 
to  a small  number  of  head  constables  and  constables. 

We  have  hitherto  dealt  with  the  amount  of  pay  which,  according  to  our  recom- 
mendations, should  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  force  without  deduction,  save  for  the 
Constabulary  Force  Fund,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  hereafter.  . The  barrack 
accommodation  provided  for  the  men  represents  an  advantage,  given  in  addition  to 
pay  and  capable  of  being  estimated  in  money  value.  The  rent  paid  for  barracks  held 
on  lease  through  Ireland  represents  about  Is.  a- week  to  each  man  accommodated.  . In 
England  when,  contrary  to  the  general  custom,  men  are  lodged  in  barrack  or  section- 
house,  a weekly  deduction  is  made  from  their  pay,  which  under  ordinary  circum- 
/ stances  is  intended  to  cover  lodging  as  well  as  other  expenses.  The  sum  deducted 
reckons  as  pay  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  It  is  part  of  the  basis  on  which  pension 
is  calculated.  We  recommend  that  a similar  course  be  taken  with  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  barrack  accommodation  of  the  Irish  Constabulary..  It  is  as  much  part  of 
then-  remuneration  as  the  money  they  receive  to  be  spent  on  ordinary  subsistence.  It 
is  so  regarded  in  England  wherever  the  county  provides  a constable  with  barrack  or 
section-house  accommodation.  Another  aspect  of  this  topic  has  been  touched  on  in 
contrasting  the  pay  of  the  Irish  force  with  that,  of  the  English  constabulary.  . In 
estimating  the  true  amount  of  their  pay,  the  Irish  force  are  bound  to  take  into 
account  the  value  of  their  barrack  accommodation.  The  sum  deducted  for  this  item 
in  English  forces  where  barrack  or  section-house  accommodation  is  given,  and  the 
much  larger  sums  paid  by  the  men  in  general  for  accommodation  outside  barrack,. is 
put  down  as  part  of  their  pay,  and  no  estimate  of  the  Irish  pay  is  just  which  omits 
the  analogous  item.  The  true  pay  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  living  in  barrack  will 
therefore  be  Is.  a- week  over  the  pay  receivable  in  cash. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  deduction  of  Is.  a-weelc  for  barrack  accommo- 
dation would  not,  according  to  the  scheme  of  our  recommendations,  be  made  in  the 
i case  of  married  men  not  living  in  barrack,  who  will  receive  the  sum  as  part  of  pay,  in 
order  to  help  to  meet  rent. 

Previous  to  18-17  the  ratepayer  bore  one-half  the  expense  of  the  maintenance  or 
the  force,  and  the  Imperial  Exchequer  the  other.  In  that  year  the  ratepayer  was 
relieved  of  his  share  of  the  burden,  in  order  to  recoup  the  agricultural  interest  for 
the  losses  which  it  was  expected  free  trade  would  inflict.  Ireland  was  then  a.  large 
exporter  of  cereals,  and  had  not  substituted  for  this  commerce  the  large  increase  in  the 
cattle  and  butter  trade  to  which  the  demands  of  the  English  market  have  led.  In 
England,  the  State  contributes  half  the  pay  of  forces  which  submit  to  certain  regu- 
lations, to  inspection,  and  to  a definite  amount  of  Imperial  control.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  are  met  by  the  Treasury.  The  balance 
in  both  cases  comes  from  the  locality,  and  the  Irish  Constabulary  is  the.  only  force 
whose  ordinary  strength  is  entirely  supported  by  Imperial  taxation. . Localities  which 
require  additional  police  are  rated  under  various  Acts  for  half,  and  in  a few  instances  Appendix  I (G). 
for  all,  the  expense  of  the  extra  men,  but  in  quiet  times  such  burdens  are  compara- 
tively slight.  The  control  of  the  force  is,  at  present,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive. 

If,  at  a future  time,  local  authorities  are  established  through  the  country,  and 
obtain  a voice  in  the  distribution  or  management  of  the  force  in  their  respective 
districts,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  ratepayer  will  acquire  a direct  and  continuous 
interest  in  the  question  of  the  rate  of  pay.  In  that  case  he  will  be  disposed  to  insist 
on  applying  the  principle  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  with  more  rigour  than 
central  Governments  can  display;  he  will  have  the  same  regard  to  the  rates. of  agricul- 
tural labour  and  the  large  supply  of  candidates  for  the  Constabulary  that  is  observed 
in  reference  to  English  forces.  If  the  farming  classes  are  the  principal  element  of 
local  authority,  even  a more  rigid  observance  of  the  principles  which  usually  regulate 
contract  may  be  expected,  and  they  will  not,  in  our  opinion,  lead  to  any  increase  of  the 
pay  of  the  younger  members  of  the  force. 

With  the  exception  of  Belfast  and  Londonderry,  which  are  provided  for  by  special 
Acts,  the  regulations  for  the  discharge  of  police  duties  in  large  towns  are  substantially 
i the  same  as  those  which  exist  for  rural  districts,  small  towns,  and  villages..  In 
i practice,  however,  the  necessities  of  the  large  towns  involve  a much  larger  expenditure 
| of  police  power  in  the  shape  of  day-beats  and  continuous  patrolling  by  night ; and 
i although  the  Constabulary  are  not  invested  with  the  responsibilities  of  a night-watch, 
and  do  not  furnish  night-beqt  men  for  the  special  protection  of  property,  the  advan- 
[113]  ' C 2 
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tages,  even  in  this  direction,  obtained  by  the  inhabitants  from  the  patrolling,  are  con- 
siderable. 

The  system  of  night-watch  lias  been  abandoned  as  inefficient  in  most  places,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  duty  might  be  transferred,  in  all  cases,  to  the 
Constabulary  with  economy  and  increased  security  to  property. 

In  several  large  towns,  some  corporate,  the  others  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
many  duties  of  a municipal  and  not  an  Imperial  character,  for  the  discharge  of  which 
the  locality  pays  nothing,  are  cast  upon  the  Constabulary. 

The  service  in  large  towns  involves  greater  responsibility  than  duty  in  rural 
districts.  A more  troublesome  population  has  to  be  dealt  with  and  greater  vigilance 
exerted. 

In  some  towns  attacks  on  the  police  have  not  been  unfrequent,  and  the  danger 
of  injury  to  the  person  of  the  constable  cannot  be  lost  sight  of. 

In  one  city,  it  was  stated  in  evidence,  that  when  two  sub-constables  interfered 
to  protect  a body  of  the  local  night-watch,  the  latter  marched  off,  the  policemen  were 
severely  injured,  and  a serious  disturbance  took  place. 

The  numbers,  duties,  and  to  some  extent  the  cost  of  the  force  in  Belfast  and 
Londonderry,  are  regulated  by  special  Statutes,  which  have  worked  satisfactorily,  and 
it  is  probable  that  other  towns  would  be  benefited  by  legislation  suited  to  their 
particular  circumstances  and  conditions. 


Pension. 


Men  who  entered  the  force  before  the  10th  August,  1866,  and  are  tinder  the 
10  & 11  Viet.,  cap.  100,  passed  in  1847,  are  entitled,  after  thirty  years’  service,  and  on 
being  declared  physically  unfit  for  duty,  to  retire  on  full  pay,  subject  to  certain 
conditions.  The  Act  of  1847  gave  pensions  according  to  the  following  scale : — 


To  men  appointed  after  the  22nd  July,  1847  : — 
For  i5  and  under  20  years’  service  . . 

20  „ 25 

..  25  „ 30 

,,  30  years  and  upwards  . . 


. . Half  pay. 

. . Two-thirds  pay 
. . Three-fourths  pay. 
. . Full  pay. 


The  29  & 30  Viet.,  cap.  103,  passed  in  1866,  provided  that  men  entering  the 
force  after  the  10th  August  in  that  year  should  receive  the  following  pensions : — 


For  15  years’ service  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  -i^ths  of  pay. 

For  each  additional  year  from  15  to  30  years  . . . . . . . . J5th  „ 

For  30  years  completed,  the  maximum  pension  of  . . . . . . -jHyths  „ 

The  principal  request  of  the  witnesses  with  reference  to  pensions  was  that  the 
scale  of  1866  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  men  who  had  entered  under  that  Act 
should  be  entitled  to  pensions  on  the  scale  provided  by  the  Statute  of  1847. 

The  grounds  of  this  request  were  that  the  men  who  entered  since  the  10th  August, 

1866,  were  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  and  reward  at  the  end  of  their  service  as 
the  older  members  of  the  force;  that  they  had  done  an  equal  amount  of  duty;  that 
while  the  pension  given  by  the  Act  of  1866  was  small,  there  was  no  substantial 
prospect  of  supplementing  it  by  obtaining  employment  after  leaving  the  force. 

The  witnesses  did  not  pretend  that  it  was  not  competent  to  Parliament  to  alter 
the  scale  of  pensions,  but  urged  the  inequality  as  a reason  for  reverting  to  the  older 
system. 

No  precedent  is  to  be  found  in  any  Constabulary  for  equality  of  pension  with 
pay  save  in  the  older  ranks  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  and  in  the  case  of  members  of 
the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  who  entered  before  the  12th  August,  1866. 

In  important  English  forces  a very  different  principle  prevails.  Pension  is  partly  \ 
provided  out  of  accumulations  deducted  from  pay,  and  the  Act  3 & 4 Viet.,  cap.  88, 
which  regulates  a large  number  of  forces,  limits  pension  to  two-thirds  of  pay,  and 
refuses  it  to  men  under  60  years  of  age,  unless  they  are  certified  to  be  physically  unfit 
for  service. 

In  Liverpool  a constable,  whose  position  answers  to  that  of  the  Irish  sub-constable, 
is  allowed  as  pension  after  fifteen  years’  service  not  more  than  half  or  less  than  three- 
eighths  of  his  average  pay  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  after  twenty  years’  service  not 
more  than  two-thirds  or  less  than  half  his  average  pay  for  past  ten  years,  but  in  both 
cases  the  man  must  have  reached  the  age  of  57. 

In  many  Scotch  forces  no  pensions  are  given. 
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The  maximum  pension  obtainable  in  the  Civil  Service  is  two -thirds  of  pay.  In 
all  branches  except  the  police  forces  .forty  years’  service  are  necessary  in  order  to  give 
a right  to  this  amount ; shorter  periods  are  required  from  members  of  police  forces 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  their  duties. 

The  fact  that  the  Act  of  1847  made  pension  under  certain  circumstances  equal 
to  pay  is  not  an  argument  for  repealing  the  Act  of  1866  and  reverting  to  the  old 
system.  The  Statute-book  is  full  of  instances  in  which  Parliament  has  made  altera- 
tions in  the  salaries,  pensions,  and  rights  of  every  class  of  public  servants.  In  this 
case  it  has  substituted  for  an  unusual  and  exceptional  system  of  pension  another 
which  is  indeed  open  to  review,  and  in  our  opinion  requires  improvement,  but  which, 
even  in  its  present  condition,  is  more  in  accordance  than  the  old  scale  with  the 
/ principles  regulating  pension  in  all  branches  of  the  public  service.  The  Act  of  1866 
violated  no  vested  interest  because  it  applied  only  to  men  entering  the  force  after  it 
had  passed.  It  was  generally  alleged,  and  we  believe  truthfully,  by  the  witnesses, 
that  young  men  joining  the  force  were  not  aware  of  the  alterations  made  by  the  Act 
of  1866;  but  it  was  admitted  that  they  joined  without  knowing  anything  of  the  old 
rules  of  pension,  or  making  any  inquiry  on  the  subject ; that  they  were  as  ignorant 
of  the  rights  conferred  by  the  Act  of  1847  as  of  the  changes  made  by  the  subsequent 
Statute,  and  that  they  were  generally  a year  or  two  in  the  force  before  seeking  infor- 
mation on  the  question.  IN  ow  it  is  not  astonishing  that  during  the  first  few  years 
after  1866,  while  the  men  subject  to  that  Act  were  still  in  the  first  years  of  service, 
and  the  question  of  pension  was  to  them  still  remote,  no  general  move  or  protest  on 
the  subject  should  have  been  made.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  discovery  after  a brief  service  of  the  reduction  of  pension  did  not 
induce  young  sub-constables  to  retire  and  seek  a new  career.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  say  that  this  amounted  to  a renunciation  of  the  right  to  seek  a better  pension  than 
that  which  they  discovered  themselves  to  be  entitled  to,  but  it  certainly  precludes 
them  from  insisting  that  they  were  misled,  and  claiming  as  a matter  of  right,  on  the 
ground  of  having  been  misled,  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  those  subject  to  the 
old  Act.  It  is  a general  maxim  that  every  man  is  bound  to  know  the  law ; he  may 
at  least  be  reasonably  supposed  to  know  the  laws  which  affect  his  own  position.  But 
we  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  this  principle,  because  the  effect  of 
the  late  Act  reached  the  knowledge  of  every  member  of  the  force  within  a year  or 
two  after  he  joined,  and  at  a time  of  life  when,  according  to  an  argument  used  by 
witnesses  in  giving  evidence  on  another  topic,  it  is  easy  to  leave  the  force  and  find 
more  lucrative  employment.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
men  who  served  under  the  Act  of  1847  received  a low  rate  of  pay,  and  have  retired 
and  lived,  and  that  many  of  them  still  five,  on  pensions  much  smaller  than  those 
which  an  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Act  to  the  present  pay  would  give.  Again, 
the  Act  of  1847  involved  certain  disadvantages;  in  the  first  place,  no  length  of 
service  entitled  a policeman  to  retire  on  pension.  A medical  certificate  of  physical 
unfitness  for  duty  was  required,  no  matter  how  long  a man  might  have  served,  and 
men  who  had  done  duty  for  thirty  years  or  upwards  were  always  brought  from  their 
stations  to  Dublin,  called  before  a Medical  Board,  and  frequently  sent  back  to  con- 
tinue in  the  service  at  their  stations.  The  theory  was,  no  man  was  entitled  to  a pension 
until  age  or  infirmity  had  rendered  him  useless,  and  left  him  little  chance  of  a long 
enjoyment  of  pension,  and  less  of  improving  his  prospects  by  employment.  The 
result  was,  that  many  men  remained  in  the  force  long  after  thirty  years’  service,  and 
many  also  after  they  had  become  so  infirm  that  duty  was  a positive  hardship.  Again, 
the  increments  of  pension  were  not  given  year  by  year  as  under  the  Act  of  1866,  and 
under  the  still  more  beneficial  plan  about  to  be  recommended,  but  only  every  five 
years.  Thus  a man  retiring  through  ill-health  at  the  end  of  twenty-nine  years  would 
derive  no  benefit  from  the  four  last  years,  because  his  pension  would  be  calculated  as 
if  he  had  served  but  twenty- five  years. 

The  fear  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  supplement  pension  by  income  rests  on  two 
suppositions — first,  that  by  the  time  the  pension  is  attainable  men  will  be  unfit  for 
useful  work ; second,  that  the  Constabulary  will  be  refused  employment  on  account 
of  the  unpopularity  of  the  force. 

The  first  ground  is  substantially  taken  away  by  the  recommendation  hereafter 
| made,  that  men  be  permitted  to  retire  after  twenty-five  years’  service  on  an  improved 
I pension.  This  will  set  them  free  after  less  labour  and  at  a more  vigorous  period  of 

* than  the  present  regulations,  and  largely  increase  the  prospect  of  getting  work 

• and  the  ability  to  do  it.  The  second  source  of  anxiety  as  to  employment  rests  on  the 
, supposition,  that  Ireland  is  destined  to  remain  for  an  indefinite  period  within 
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measurable  distance  of  civil  -war.  History — at  least  modern  history— does  not  furnish 
an  example  of  any  country  in  which  the  strained  relations  of  classes  existing  in 
Ireland  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  been  kept  up  for  any  lengthened  period. 
When  they  have  passed  away  the  policeman  survives,  and  is  recognized  by  every  man 
in  the  restored  community  who  lias  anything  to  lose  as  a valuable  support  of  peace 
and  property.  The  anarchy  of  the  Trench  Revolution — the  greatest  social  upheaval 
in  history — did  not  last  more  than  five  years,  and  from  the  hour  that  it  terminated 
the  Trench  people  became,  and  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  of  revolution 
have  continued,  excellent  friends  with  their  police.  The  same  process  has  already 
commenced  in  Ireland.  The  bitter  feeling  of  the  last  few  years,  which  was  by  no 
means  general,  has  already  begun  to  subside.  The  classes  with  a stake  in  the  com- 
munity, which  are  daily  becoming  broader,  tend  more  and  more  to  regard  the  Consta-  ^ 
bulary  as  the  protectors  of  them  property — not  as  natural  enemies.  As  prosperity  and 
enlightenment  increase  this  feeling  will  become  stronger,  and  growing  wealth  and 
enterprise  will  beget  more  frequent  opportunities  and  a more  general  habit  of 
employing  the  Constabulary  pensioners. 

The  year  1891  must  have  passed  before  any  large  number  of  men  can  begin  to 
retire  under  the  Act  of  1866,  or  such  modifications  of  that  Statute  as  may  hereafter 
be  made  in  consequence  of  our  recommendations ; and  long  before  that  time  the 
Constabulary  pensioner  will  be  employed  as  readily  through  the  whole  of  Ireland 
as  he  is  now  in  quiet  counties. 

There  are,  on  the  whole,  good  grounds  for  a suggestion  made  very  generally  by 
the  witnesses,  that  men  should  have  the  option  of  retiring  after  five- and- twenty 
years’  service.  Sucli  a system  secures  for  the  public  the  best  years  of  life,  and  at 
the  same  time  gives  the  retiring  constable  a fair  chance  of  obtaining  suitable  employ- 
ment on  leaving  the  force.  Many  men  retain  their  vigour  up  to  a later  period,  and 
the  improvements  in  pay  for  the  later  years  of  service,  taken  with  the  increase  of 
pension  which  we  recommend,  will  keep  a large  number  of  policemen  in  the  force 
for  a longer  time.  On  the  other  hand,  a considerable  number  lose  strength  after 
that  lapse  of  time. 

This  recommendation  of  giving  the  option  of  retirement  after  twenty-five  years’ 
service  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  men  who  entered  before  the  10th  At; gust,  1866. 
The  high  pensions  to  which  they  are  entitled  deprive  them  of  any  claim  to  optional 
retirement  after  twenty-five  years’  service.  The  experience  of  the  force  has,  however, 
proved  that  few  men  are  fit  for  duty  after  thirty  years,  and  we  recommend  that  the 
right  to  retire  without  medical  certificate  after  that  period  of  service  which  was  given 
by  the  Constabulary  Act  of  1874  to  men  who  joined  after  the  10th  August,  1866,  be 
extended  to  men  who  entered  the  force  before  that  date. 

The  pension  scale  of  the  London  Metropolitan  Police  has  much  to  recommend  it, 
and  if  it  were  adopted  for  the  Irish  Constabulary,  its  application  to  the  improved  rates 
of  pay  suggested  by  us  would  effect  considerable  improvement  in  their  prospects. 
The  pensions  which  it  provides  have  hitherto  been,  and  are  still,  subject  to  a condition 
as  to  retirement  which  we  shall  state  presently.  After  fifteen  years’  service  it  gives  a 
pension  equal  to  fifteen-fiftieths  of  pay.  Each  succeeding  year  up  to  the  twentieth 
inclusively  adds  a fiftieth : each  of  the  five  following  years  an  increment  of  two- 
fiftieths.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-fifth  year,  the  scale  gives  a pension  equal 
to  thirty-fiftieths  of  salary.  This,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  the  proportion,  calculated 
on  the  present  scale  of  pay,  to  which  a service  of  thirty  years  entitles  members 
of  the  Irish  force  under  the  Act  of  1866.  A fiftieth  is  added  for  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  years  of  service  in  the  London  force,  giving,  after  twenty-eight  years,  a 
pension  of  two-thirds  of  pay,  the  highest  obtainable.  The  condition  to  which  we  have 
above  referred  is  the  production  of  a medical  certificate  of  unfitness  for  duty  from 
infirmity.  "Without  this  no  pension  can  at  present  be  obtained  under  the  London 
system  which  we  have  described,'  however  long  a policeman’s  service  may  have  been. 

We  have  already  recommended  that  the  right  to  retire  on  pension  from  the  Irish 
Constabulary  after  twenty-five  years’  service  should  be  free  from  such  a condition. 

It  is  not  likely  to  be  maintained  in  the  London  force.  The  Police  Bill  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Government  in  1882,  and  intended  to  regulate 
the  pensions  of  all  English  Constabularies,  including  the  London  Metropolitan  Police, 
permits  retirement,  without  proof  of  physical  unfitness  for  duty,  after  twenty-five  years’ 
service. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Police  Bill  of  1882  proposes  the  London  scale 
iinaffected,  after  twenty-five  years’  service,  by  any  condition  as  to  infirmity,  for  general 
\}se  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  lias  been  favourably  received  by  the  forces  it  was 
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intended  td  affect.  Wo  recommend  the  ipplioatfdh  of  the  London  ktStMieiite  Settle 
of  pensions  to  tlid  Irish  Constabulary.  Taiieil  together  with  the  right  td  retire  after 
twenty-five  years’  serried,  it  will  not  only  improve  the  pfospiets  of  the  men,  But 
diminish  the  number  of  Weak  and  ineffective  members  of  the  force ; and  the  substi- 
tution of  younger  and  more  vigorous  policemen  will,  in  the  end,  permit  the  work  to 
be  done  more  effectively  with  a smaller  body  of  men,  and  therefore  at  less  cost. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  pensions  obtainable  after  twenty-five  and  twenty- 
eight  years’  service  under  the  London  Metropolitan  scale  on  rates  of  pay  suggested  bv 
us.  It  also  contrasts  those  pensions  with  the  pensions  obtained  l)y  the  same  periods 
of  service  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1866  at  the  present  rates  of  pay  ■— 


Rank. 

Proposed  rates  of 
Yearly  Pay, 
including  value 
of  Barrack 
Accommodation. 

Pension  under  Scale  recommended 
for  thc  Royal  Irish  Constabulary. 

Pension  under  Act  of  1866 
at  present  Pay. 

Pension 

at  25  years  (§§). 

Pension 

at  28  years  (§). 

Pension 

at  25  years  (•££). 

Pension 

at  28  years  (i£). 

Head  Constable 
Constable 
Acting  Constable 

Sub-Constable  of  20  years'  service . 

£ s.  d. 
104  0 0 
80  12  0 
72  1G  0 
70  4 0 

£ s . d. 
62  S 0 
48  7 2 
43  13  6 
42  2 4 

£ s.  d. 
69  G 8 
53  14  8 
48  io  8 
46  16  0 

£ s.  d. 
45  10  0 
36  8 0 
33  16  0 
31  4 0 

£ 8.  d. 
50  19  2 
40  15  4 
37  17  1 
34  18  10 

The  pay  of  English  forces  has  been  fixed  with  the  view  of  admitting  certain 
deductions,  averaging  about  2i  per  cent.,  for  purposes  of  pension.  No  deduction  for 
pension  is  recommended  n i the : case  of  the  Irish  Constabulary.  It  was  formerly  made, 
hut  aoolished  m 1866  by  the  29  & 80  Viet.,  cap.  108.  The  pay  was  fixed  bv  that  Act 
and  by  the  87  & 88  Viet.,  cap.  80,  without  Wtemplatini  Z iS 
men,  however  pay  per  cent,  towards  the  Constabulary  Force  Fund,  the  principal 
object  of  whioh  is  to  provide  pensions  and  gratuities  for  widows  and  orphans.  By  the 
English  Police  Bdl  already  referred  to,  this  is  proposed  to  he  done  under  certain 
circumstances  for  English  forces  without  any  additional  deduction  from  pay 

be™  already  remarked  that  the  Irish  force  offers  greater  prospects  of  pro- 
Scnm11  T re®  i?west  rank  tban-  ae  English  services.  The  improvements  hereafter 
lecommended  m the  system  of  promotion  will  render  these  prospects  still  more  assured 
to  all  men  who  are  not  absolutely  unfit,  and  the  pel-mission  to  retire  after  five-and- 
service  will  have  the  same  effect.  The  creation  of  vacancies  in  the 
lu  hei  ranks  at  an  earlier  period  than  at  present  will  also  enable  sub-constables  to 
obtain  promotion  sooner,  on  the  whole,  than  even  a perfect  system  JZmotion 
would  at  present  permit.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that,  while  a considerable 

thHSe1  of  TOnston0  tl  °f-  sub-°°"stables  would  resalt  torn  our  recommendation  as  to 
the  scale  of  pension,  the  improved  prospects  of  retiring  on  the  pension  of  a higher 

thc  positimi  0,1  retirement  of  th0  «“*  « 
by  ae  Actof  is47' swi  b«  °“d » 

desirable  that’an  accmmt  lt  d’  f a!  Present  undergoing  examination.  It  is  most 
the  several  us™ to  whtoh  f?  ™ndered  periodically,  showing  the  state  of  the  fund  and 
me  seveiai  uses  to  which  the  amounts  expended  have  been  applied. 


Allowances. 

ancestor  maS  m{n  «■&« of  a lodging  allow- 

witnesses,  officers  and  men  There**1  m bamdk  was  made  by  all  the  Oonstahiilary 
force.  About  three-sevmth;  JrtT  are  at  present ; about  8,600  married  men  in  the 
owing  to  the  small  size  of  these  ’wm?  boll8dd  then-  families  in  barracks,  while, 
rent  outside;  The  amount  n,,;/i  hidings,  the  remaining  four-sevenths  live  under 
Belfast  it  was  as  oonSMerahly.  Evidence  was  given  that  in 

high  as  147  a-year ; while  in  Mu  country  towns  the  chabge  was 
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alleged  to  reach  8Z.  or  9Z.  It  also  appeared  that  a tendency  exists  to  charge  policemen 
somewhat  higher  rates  than  other  tenants  of  the  same  class,  and  that  in  many 
instances  the  accommodation  procurable  was  not  adequate  or  suitable.  No  allowance 
is  given  at  present  for  rent.  It  has  to  he  met  out  of  the  ordinary  pay.  We  are 
satisfied,  from  the  evidence  given  by  officers  of  the  force,  by  an  experienced  physician 
who  lias-  attended  the  Constabulary  for  many  years  at  an  important  station,  and  by 
the  men  themselves,  that  the  incidence  of  this  expense  not  only  renders  it  impossible 
for  men  with  families  unaccommodated  in  barrack  to  live  comfortably  and  rear  and 
educate  their  children  properly,  and  brings  them,  into  debt  to  traders  and  to  their 
own  comrades,  but  also  reduces  them  to  such  low  fare  that  their  physical  strength  is 
often  impaired,  and  they  then  become  unable  to  do  their  share  of  the  more  active 
duties.  As  a consequence,  an  undue  amount  of  work  is  thrown  on  the  more  fortunate 
men  who  are  single,  or,  if  married,  lodged  in  barrack.  Good  nature,  which  is  strong  \ 
in  the  force,  suggests  all  kinds  of  arrangements  to  relieve  the  underfed  policeman 
from  labours  under  which,  according  to  the  evidence,  he  has  been  seen  to  break  down 
while  in  actual  service.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  also,  that,  as  barrack  accommodation 
is  given  to  the  men  of  highest  rank,  or,  in  the  case  of  men  of  the  same  rank,  to 
those  of  longest  service,  the  burden  of  rent  generally  falls  on  men  whose  comparatively 
small  pay  renders  them  less  able  to  bear  it. 

The  principle  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  is  that  every  man  lives  in  barrack. 
The  [Regulations  contemplate  marriage  after  a certain  period,  and  give  accommodation 
to  as  many  couples  with  their  families  as  the  barracks  will  hold.  The  principle  is 
evidently  based  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  a force  with  semi-military  discipline  and 
duties  as  much  at  quarters  as  possible.  It  runs  through  the  minute  and  strict  rules 
which  limit  the  time  and  space  of  absence  from  barrack  during  leisure,  and  the 
distance  from  barrack  within  which  a policeman’s  lodging  must  lie.  It  is  departed 
from  in  the  single  case  of  the  married  policeman  who  is  obliged  to  provide  a house 
or  lodgings  for  his  family.  In  the  English  forces,  city  and  rural,  a different  principle 
prevails.  With  them,  residence  outside  is  the  rule.  In  the  forces  of  the  large  cities, 
and  of  certain  counties  whose  constabulary  takes  charge  of  important  towns,  the 
expense  of  lodgings  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  substantially  provided  for  by  a high 
scale  of  ordinary  pay.  In  the  great  majority  of  counties,  the  pay  is  naturally  lower 
than  in  the  great  centres  of  population,  where  rent  and  prices  are  high ; but  it  is 
fixed  with  the  general  view  of  enabling  the  constable  to  pay  for  his  lodgings.  In 
cases  where  a policeman  has  to  pay  a rent  higher  than  that  contemplated  in  fixing 
his  pay,  he  is  allowed  the  excess.  The  hardships  involved  in  the  present  practice  of 
the  Irish  Constabulary,  the  inconsistency  of  that  practice  with  the  principle  on  which 
the  scale  of  pay  is  arranged,  and  the  precedent  of  the  ordinary  rural  forces  of  England, 
induce  us  to  recommend  that  married  men  not  provided  with  barrack  accommodation 
for  their  families  be  given  an  allowance  towards  rent.  They  already  escape  certain 
expenses  of  the  internal  management  of  the  barrack,  and  the  amount  so.  saved  is 
available  for  purposes  of  rent.  The  witnesses  generally  assented  to  the  opinion  that 
an  allowance  to  commence  at  the  end  of  ten  years’  service,  if  a man  were  then  married, 
would  go  far  to  remedy  the  grievance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  giving  an  excessive 
inducement  to  marriage  at  too  early  a period.  However,  according  to  the  scheme  of 
pay  which  we  have  proposed,  every  constable  who  marries  at  the  earliest  time  allowed, 
and  resides  outside,  will  be  entitled  to  the  Is.  per  week  reckoned  as  chargeable  to  his 
comrades  for  barrack  accommodation.  This  will  give  him  21. 12s.  a-year.  We  recom- 
mend that  at  the  end  of  his  tenth  year  this  be  supplemented  by  the  allowance  of  an 
equal  sum.  This  will  raise  the  accommodation  allowance  to  5 1.  4s.,  an  amount  which, 
added  to  the  sum  saved  by  non-liability  to  certain  barrack  charges,  will  give  about  6/. 
a-year  available  for  rent. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  Government  should  take  steps  to  provide  accom- 
modation, either  by  enlarging  the  barracks  or  by  hiring  houses  for  residence.  Such 
accommodation  would,  of  course,  take  the  place  of  an  allowance  for  rent.  £6  is  ' 
less  than  men  pay  for  rent  in  many  towns  and  in  some  rural  districts.  There  are 
many  places  where  houses  capable  of  accommodating  several  families  could  be 
obtained  at  moderate  rents.  It  is  often  in  these  localities  that  the  Constabulary  get 
the  worst  accommodation  at  the  highest  cost. 

At  present  some  married  men,  whose  families  live  outside,  are  obliged  to  sleep  in 
barrack,  under  regulations  of  which  we  hereafter  suggest  a modification.  We  recom- 
mend that  in  such  cases,  where  the  man  takes  Iris  food  with  his  family,  and  where  his 
family  is  living  under  rent  near  the  barrack,  no  deduction  should  be  made  from  his 
gross  pay  in  respect  of  the  barrack  accommodation  which  he  is  compelled  to  use. 
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(2.)  Boot  Money. — All  the  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  men  joined  in  a demand 
for  hoot  money.  It  appears  that  the  rule  in  all  other  forces  is  to  make  such  an 
allowance,  amounting  usually  to  6d.  a- week,  or  to  supply  hoots,  and  the  prevalence 
of  this  rule  was  relied  on  as  an  argument  in  support  of  the  claim.  The  late  Commis- 
sion had  this  subject,  amongst  others,  before  them,  and  did  not  recommend  any  direct 
relief  to  the  men  with  reference  to  it.  They  made,  however,  certain  recommen- 
dations with  regard  to  marching  money,  which,  if  the  nature  and  history  of  that 
allowance  be  carefully  considered,  must  be  taken  to  have  had  the  effect  of  recom- 
pensing the  policemen  who  happen  to  earn  marching  money  for  some  portion  of  the 
wear  and  tear  of  foot  gear. 

Marching  money  was  originally  given  to  enable  men  to  bear  the  expenses  incurred 
by  marching— that  is  to  say,  to  pay  for  subsistence  while  on  the  march  and  for  the 
/ wear  and  tear  of  boots  caused  by  the  march.  In  the  course  of  time  men,  in  many 
instances,  preferred  hiring  cars,  and  paying  for  them  out  of  their  marching  money. 
The  elements  of  subsistence  and  wear  and  tear  then  ceased  to  enter  so  distinctly  into 
the  object  and  use  of  the  allowance,  which  gradually  became  a locomotive  rather 
than  a subsistence  and  wear  and  tear  allowance. 

So  things  continued  up  to  the  date  of  the  late  Commission.  That  body  made  two 
recommendations : (a)  that  a new  and  more  liberal  scale  of  marching  money  should 
be  granted ; that  instead  of  receiving  an  allowance  of  Is.  for  each  12  miles,  and  only 
when  a distance  of  12  miles  from  his  station  had  been  traversed  on  certain  duties, 
the  policeman  should  receive  2d.  for  every  mile  on  all  occasions  of  duty,  except 
patrolling,  which  obliged  him  to  go  out  of  his  own  sub-district  to  a greater  distance 
than  6 miles  from  his  station ; ( b ) that  the  rule  which  prevented  men  from  obtaining 
marching  money  and  “ extra  pay  ” for  the  same  occasion  of  duty  should  be  abolished, 
and  that  men  should  be  entitled  to  both  allowances  for  the  same  occasion  jf  they 
fulfilled  the  conditions  respectively  regulating  them.  Now,  extra  pay  is  distinctly  a 
subsistence  allowance,  and  the  effect  of  the  second  recommendation  of  the  late  Com- 
mission just  referred  to  was  to  treat  marching  money  as  void  of  any  element  of  a 
subsistence  allowance ; to  give  men  entitled  to  it  a separate  and  simultaneous  sub- 
sistence allowance  in  every  case  where  the  necessity  for  such  an  allowance  is  contem- 
plated by  the  regulations,  and  to  impress  still  more  strongly  on  marching  money  the 
character  of  a locomotive  as  distinguished  from  a subsistence  allowance.  The  question 
then  suggests  itself,  Why,  under  such  circumstances,  did  the  late  Commissioners 
recommend  an  increase  of  the  marching  allowance?  It  would  appear  from  the 
character  of  questions  put  by  them  that  while  they  were  discussing  the  question  of 
the  sufficiency  of  marching  money  as  a locomotive  allowance,  they  also  bore  in  mind 
the  original  “wear  and  tear”  element  of  that  allowance;  that  they  found  in  that 
element  a method  of  giving  some  assistance  on  the  subject  of  boots ; and  that,  while 
they  declined  to  go  the  length  of  recommending  a boot  allowance,  they  determined 
to  give  the  men  some  help  in  that  respect,  according  to  a precedent  which  they  found 
in  the  former  history  of  the  force.  We  have  had  opportunities  of  considering  the 
question  of  boot  allowance  with  a much  larger  body  of  evidence  before  us  as  to  the 
general  conditions  of  the  force,  as  to  what  they  can  do  on  their  pay,  and  as  to  the 
position  of  other  forces,  than  the  scope  and  limits  of  the  late  Commission  afforded. 
Having  regard  to  that  evidence,  we  recommend  that  a boot  allowance  equal  to  that 
generally  enjoyed  by  other  forces  to  which  boots  are  not  supplied,  namely,  6d.  a-week, 
be  given  the  Irish  Constabulary.  But  we  are  bound,  while  making  this  suggestion, 
to  recommend  also  that  the  marching  allowance  be  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
mere  locomotive  allowance,  and  that  it  be  diminished  by  an  amount  representing  the 
proportion  of  it  which  may  be  assumed  from  the  history  of  the  allowance  to  be 
available  for  boot  money.  We  therefore  recommend  that,  if  a boot  allowance  is 
granted,  marching  money  be  given  for  the  future  under  the  following  conditions 

Men  proceeding  out  of  their  own  sub-districts  to  a distance  of  8 miles  from 
barrack  on  any  duty  except  patrol,  warrant,  or  dispatch,  and  not  being  conveyed  at 
the  public  expense  by  rail  or  otherwise,  to  be  entitled,  if  head  constables,  to  Is.  3 d. ; 
if  under  that  rank,  to  Is.,  for  every  8 miles  traversed. 

We  make  a slight  distinction  between  the  head  constable  and  his  subordinates,  as 
his  position  subjects  him  when  travelling  to  greater  expense. 

It  will  be  remarked  that,  while  the  boot  allowance  benefits  the  entire  force,  all  of 
whom  are  equally  entitled  to . any  assistance  given  on  this  point,  the  present  system 
affords  no  such  assistance  to  men  who  do  not  earn  marching  money.  . 

We  have  considered  whether  the  supply  of  boots  would  be  a satisfactory  solution 
of  this  question,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  suit  the  Irish  Oonsta- 
[113]  D 
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bulary,  because,  as  the  men  are  scattered  in  small  bodies  through  the  country,  it  would 
he  difficult  to  fit  them  under  a system  of  contract.  There  are  objects,  such  as  the 
making  of  uniforms  and  the  repair  of  arms  and  accoutrements,  which,  under  proper 
arrangements,  can  he  effected  well  and  economically  through  the  Department.  With 
reference  to  such  matters,  there  are  good  reasons  for  working  through  the  Department 
instead  of  giving  allowances,  but  those  reasons  do  not  apply  to  the  question  of  foot- 
gear. 

(3.)  Allowance  for  Plain  Clothes. — We  have  carefully  considered  the  claim  for  a 
general  allowance  for  plain  clothes.  We  find  nothing  in  the  precedents  of  other 
forces,  or  m the  circumstances  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  to  sustain  it. 

• + V')  ■A^owances  for  Absence  from  Barracks. — The  allowances  called  “ extra  pay  ” are 
intended  to  cover  the  cost  for  subsistence  and  lodging  incurred  by  men  during  absence 
from  barrack,  on  any  duty  except  patrols  and  the  execution  of  warrants.  Three  of 
these  allowances  are  at  present  given : ( a ) for  a night’s  absence,  ( b ) for  absence  for 
twelve,  and  (c)  eight  hours.  The  night  allowance  is  4s.  to  head  constables,  and  3s.  Qd. 
to  men  under  that  rank.  These  sums  were  substituted  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
late  Commission  for  corresponding  allowances  of  3s.  6 <2.  and  2s.  6d.  A special  extra 
allowance  of  Is.  a-night  was  given,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  charges  during 
the  land  agitation,  for  the  six  months  ending  the  29th  October,  1882.  There  are 
allowances  to  head  constables  of  Is.  9 d.,  and  to  other  ranks  of  Is.  6d.,  for  absence 
during  twelve  hours,  and  Is.  3d.  to  head  constables  and  Is.  to  other  ranks  for  absence 
during  eight  hours,  which  replace  a uniform  allowance  formerly  given  of  Is.  3d.  to 
head  constables,  and  Is.  to  other  ranks,  for  ten  hours’  absence.  These  allowances  were 
supplemented  by  6d.  during  the  six  months  above  referred  to.  ' 

The  witnesses  sought  in  the  first  place  that  the  temporary  allowances  should 
be  made  permanent.  We  are  unable  to  accede  to  this  claim.  The  evidence  shows 
that  a great  deal  of  the  expense  lately  incurred  during  absence  from  barrack  has  been 
tiie  result  of  exactions  caused  by  ill-feeling  in  certain  localities.  That  ill-feeling 
has  already  abated,  and  the  exactions  which  necessitated  the  temporary  increase  are  not 
lixely  to  be  continued.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Executive  should  retain  the  power  of 
giving  special  allowances  for  periods  and  districts  and  occasions  in  which  exactions 
are  likely  to  take  place,  as  well  as  the  power  of  giving  something  beyond  the  perma- 
nent  allowance  m any  case  where  exactions  involving  substantial  expenditure  beyond 
• °r?.mary  allowance  can  be  proved  to  have  occurred.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  extra  pay  is  not  for  remuneration,  but  to  cover  actual  expenditure,  and 
this  principle  forbids  us  to  recommend  a rate  for  general  and  permanent  adoption 
which  has  been  only  rendered  necessary  by  special  and  temporary  circumstances. 

As  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  difference  between  the  permanent  night  allowance- 
ot  the  head  constable  and  that  of  the  men  in  the  ranks  below  him  is  insufficient  to 
provide  him  with  accommodation  suitable  to  his  rank  in  the  force,  we  recommend 
that  his  nightly  allowance  be  raised  to  4s.  6d. 

It  was  sought  in  the  second  place  to  modify  the  regulation  by  which  night 
allowance  is  at  present  confined  to  cases  where  the  twelve  hours’  absence  covers  the 
hours  between  9 p.m.  and  3 a.m.  Under  the  regulation  in  force  previous  to  the  late 
permanent  increase,  any  ten  hours  begun  before  3 a.m.  gave  a right  to  the  allowance. 

. e object  to  be  seemed  is  that  the  absence  should  be  calculated,  under  ordinarv 
circumstances,  to  involve  the  expenditure  of  the  allowance  on  subsistence  or  lodging 
or  both  It  seems  to  us  that  this  object  was  not  gained  by  the  old  regulation,  to 
which,  therefore,  we  cannot  recommend  a return.  But  we  believe  it  will  be  gained 
by  makmg  it  sufficient  that  the  twelve  hours  should  cover  the  period  between  10  p.m. 
and  3 a.m.,  and  we  recommend  that  the  regulations  be  altered  accordingly. 

*6. ) Fuel  and  Light  Allowance.— An  increase  is  sought  of  the  allowance  for  fuel 
and  light,  Ihis  allowance  is  intended  to  cover  the  cost  of  fuel  and  light  for  the 
guard-room  alone.  Where  it  is  shown  to  be  insufficient  for  that  expenditure,  the 
Inspector- General  has  the  power  of  approving  of  an  additional  half  or  even  a double 
allowance.  We  recommend  that  the  fuel  and  light  accounts  of  the  guard-room  be 
accurately  kept,  and  we  believe  that  where  loss  is  necessarily  sustained,  it  can  be 
met  by  an  exercise  of  the  Inspector- General’s  power. 

(6.)  Allowances  for  Making-up  Uniform,  fyc.  — On  the  subject  of  clothing,  it  is 
alleged  that  frequent  delays  occur  in  the  issue ; that  the  kersey  jacket  is  of  inferior 
material ; that  the  pattern  of  the  forage  cap  requires  improvement ; and  that  the 
allowance  tor  makmg-up  uniform  is  not  sufficient.  The  three  first  matters  deserve 
and,  we  believe,  are  engaging,  the  attention  of  the  Department.  The  allowance  now 
given  tor  making  clothing  may  not  always  meet  the  demands  of  tailors  unaccustomed 
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to  make  up  uniforms.  It  is  probably  otherwise  in  the  case  of  tailors  accustomed  to 
such  work.  The  system  of  issuing  made-up  clothing  was  adopted  some  years  ago 
under  certain  disadvantages,  but  with  considerable  success.  These  disadvantages 
could  now  be  in  great  measure  overcome,  and  we  recommend  a recurrence  to  the 
system.* 

(7.)  Storekeepers'  Allowance. — A claim  made  by  county  inspectors’  clerks  for 
increased  remuneration  cannot  be  sustained.  They  receive  at  present  a store  allow- 
ance of  7/.  10s.  a-year.  In  addition,  they  escape  severe  police  duties,  and  the  Regu- 
lations secure  them,  if  capable  and  well-conducted,  promotion  at  an  early  period. 

(8.)  Allowance  for  Inspection  of  Weights  and  Measures. — Head  constables  holding 
the  position  of  ex  officio  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures  incur  considerable  labour 
and  extra  expense  in  that  duty,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  giving  them 
/ adequate  remuneration  from  the  source  whence  the  general  cost  of  the  inspection  is 

defrayed. 

Promotion. 

The  complaints  and  suggestions  as  to  promotion  are  of  two  classes : (1)  As  to 
promotion  to  sub-inspectorship ; (2)  as  to  promotion  to  the  ranks  of  acting  constable, 
constable,  and  head  constable. 

(1.)  Promotion  to  Sub-Inspectorship. 

At  present  a fourth  of  the  sub-inspectorships  are  given  to  head  constables.  The 
rest  are  competed  for  by  candidates  nominated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  a certain 
number  of  nominations  being  reserved  for  the  sons  of  Constabulary  officers.  Several 
witnesses  suggested  that  the  force  should  be  officered  entirely  from  the  ranks ; others 
that  one-half  or  some  other  proportion  larger  than  one-fourth  of  the  posts  should  be 
so  filled.  The  precedent  of  other  police  forces  was  relied  on.  Many,  while  desirous 
that  the  ranks  should  be  well  represented  among  the  officers,  were  in  favour  in  the 
main  of  the  system  at  present  in  force.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
appointment  of  head  constables  to  all  the  sub-inspectorships  would  give  universal 
satisfaction  to  the  men.  Some  officers  so  appointed  are  said  to  be  rigid  in  small 
matters  of  discipline,  and  less  acceptable  in  other  respects  than  those  who  are 
appointed  on  examination.  The  precedent  of  the  English  and  Dublin  forces  is  not 
exact.  A semi-military  force  imposes  duties  on  its  officers  Avhich  obviously  require 
qualities  different  in  some  respects  from  those  suited  to  purely  civil  forces.  The 
officers  of  an  armed  force,  in  dealing  with  their  own  men  and  with  the  people,  require 
habits  of  command  and  perfect  tact,  qualities  with  which  education  and  social  training 
have  a good  deal  to  say.  A strict  discipline,  like  that  of  the  Constabulary,  adminis- 
tered by  men  of  education  and  social  experience,  is  likely  to  produce  less  unnecessary 
rigour  and  a readier  spirit  of  duty  than  if  enforced  solely  by  officers  whose  previous 
life  has  been  passed  in  subjection  to  that  discipline.  The  officers  chosen  from  the 
force  have  done  their  duty  satisfactorily.  Rut  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  their  mode 
of  action  is  guided  and  their  status  determined  by  the  action  and  status  of  their 
brother  officers  appointed  by  competitive  examination,  who  are  in  a majority.  If  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  two  were  reversed,  while  the  duties  and  discipline  of  the 
force  remain  unaltered,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  the  authority  and  influence  and 
tayt  now  displayed  by  the  whole  body  of  officers  in  their  relations  with  the  men  and 
with  the  public  would  be  lost.  When  duty  and  discipline  cease  to  be  of  a military 
character,  a great  change  may  be  advisable.  At  present,  we  can  only  recommend  that 
no  hard  and  fast  line  should  confine  promotion  from  the  ranks  to  any  particular  pro 3 
portion  of  sub-inspectorships,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  head  constable  whose  superior 
qualities  fit  him  for  command.  But  while  we  see  no  reason  for  rigidly  confining 
promotion  from  the  rank  of  head  constable  to  a fourth  of  the  higher  posts,  we  are 
prevented,  by  the  considerations  above  stated,  from  recommending  that  a larger 
definite  proportion  should  necessarily  be  so  filled. 

(2.)  Promotion  to  the  Ranks  of  Acting  Constable,  Constable,  and  Head  Constable. 

The  second  branch  of  the  question  of  promotion  was  evidently  a source  of  great 
anxiety  to  the  witnesses  and  those  for  whom  they  spoke.  The  present  unequal  admi- 

* Some  complaints  were  made  of  the  material  used  for  tunics  and  trousers.  At  present  it  is  bought  by  the 
contractor.  If  the  authorities  undertook  the  purchase,  issuing  samples  and  inviting  tenders,  a greater  certainty  of 
competition  could  be  ensured,  a better  article  would  probably  be  secured,  and,  as  the  Department  would  pay  ready 
money,  an  economy  would  be  effected.  The  growth  of  the  Irish  woollen  trade  makes  it  likely  that  this  system 
could  be  adopted  with  every  prospect  of  success. 
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lustration  of  promotion,  which  is  attributed  by  the  witnesses,  not  to  intentional 
unfairness,  but  to  the  inherent  defects  of  the  system,  appears  to  be  a cause  of  deep 
ancl,  to  a great  extent,  reasonable  dissatisfaction.  1 

• The  promotion  of  the  sub-constable  to  the  rank  of  acting  constable  (which, 
though  probationary,  leads  almost  necessarily  to  the  rank  of  constable)  is  obtained 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  the  following  manner:— The  sub-inspector  places 
i -e  'n?  ° mfUC  1 mcn  as  ]ie  oonsidei's  deserving  on  his  promotion  list  in  order  of 
eligibility.  The  county  inspector  then  makes  a list,  which  comprises  all  the  names 
appearing  on  the  lists  of  Ins  sub-inspectors,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  arrange  them  accord- 
ing to  Ins  own  judgment  of  their  merits,  and  without  considering  himself  bound  bv 
the  order  held  on  the  lists  of  his  sub-inspectors.  The  power  of  recommending  for 
promotion,  therefore,  rests,  practically,  with  the  county  inspector. 

The  county  inspector’s  list  lies  before  the  Inspector- General,  who,  as  vacancies 
occur  in  the  county,  promotes  from  that  list,  adopting,  save  in  very  exceptional  cases, 
its  order  or  merit.  r 5 

...  The  points  to  be  considered  by  tbe  eounty  inspector  in  arranging  tbe  promotion 
lists  are,  length  of  service,  steadiness,  seal  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  education,  and 
knowledge,  of  police  duties.  The  comparative  importance  to  be  attached  to  these 
several  points  is  very  much  within  the  discretion  of  the  county  inspector.  As  county 
inspectors  have  different  standards  for  estimating  men,  and  also  take  widely  divergent 
views  of  the  relative  value  of  those  useful  qualities,  a want  of  uniformity  in  the  system 
of  recommendation  is  produced,  and  inequalities  in  promotion  are  the  result.  Some 
county  inspectors  are  almost  wholly  guided  by  seniority,  provided  the  senior  men 
come  up  to  an  average  standard  of  fitness.  Others  give  greater  weight  to  education, 
Ci’tl  /e“el;al  s“art™s*  g°°a  Physique,  and,  making  little  or  no  account  of 
wi  n se.17;oe’  give  high  places  on  the  list  to  very  young  men. 

. While  it  is  desirable  that  tbe  immediate  superiors  under  whom  men  serve  should 
retain  a large  discretion  as  to  recommendation,  still,  if  some  general  rules  were  laid 
down  tor  the  guidance  of  county  and  sub-inspectors  fewer  inequalities  in  the  course  of 
promotion  would  occur,  and  the  incentives  to  exertion  on  the  part  of  individual 
policemen  would  not  he  diminished.  We  think  that  men  should  not,  under  ordinary 
circumstances  be  examined  for  promotion  until  they  have  attained  a service  of  eight 
yeais,  and  that  then  all  men  who  are  not,  ni  the  opinion  of  their  officers,  disqualified 
jor  promotion  by  misconduct  or  inattention  to  duty,  should  he  entitled  to  present 
themselves  for  examination  as  to  their  educational  attainments  and  knowledge  of 
police  duties.  The  examinations  might  continue  to  he  carried  out  at  head-quarters  by 
mspeotor,  and  no  delegation  of  any  part  of  his  doty  in  this  important  and 
delicate  matter  should  be  permitted.  To  secure,  so  far  as  possible,  a uniform  test,  the 
passages  for  dictation  and  the  papers  of  questions  to  he  answered  in  writing  by  the 
candidates  should  be  supplied  from  the  Constabulary  Office  in  Dublin.  This  examr 
nation  should  be  regarded  as  a qualifying  and  not  a competitive  test.  Once  men  pass 
t,  we  think  then-place  from  time  to  time  on  the  county  inspector's  list  should  depend 
o a great  extent  on  seniority,  regard  being  also  had  to  a comparison  of  the  qualities 
displayed  by  them  during  the  continuance  of  their  service.  In  coses  of  extraordinary 
inent  the  Inspector- General  should  be  unfettered  by  any  rule  in  giving  promotion.  7 
Piomotion  from  the  rank  of  acting  constable  to  that  of  constable  is  now  regulated 
by  seniority,  and  we  think  this  arrangement  satisfactory. 

Promotion  to  the  rank  of  head  constable  is  conditional  on  the  constable’s  obtaining 

e DuTTdf0n  hlS  Ca°  W !“sPe»tOT>  passing  a qualifying  examination  at 
he  Dublin  head-quarters.  Subject  to  these  conditions  it  is,  under  ordinary  cireum- 
stances,  regulated  by  seniority.  J 

There  are,  however,  three  exceptional  courses  by  which  promotion  to  the  rank 
(A.  head  constable  is  accelerated.  (1)  A policeman  of  sixteen  years’  service,  of  which 
uve  have  been  passed  m the  rank  of  constable  and  six  in  the  discharge  of  dutv  as  clerk 
to  a county  inspector,  is  entitled  to  present  himself  for  examination  for  promotion 

0 the  rank  of  head  constable.  We  think,  having  regard  to  his  responsible  duties,  that 

1 he  regulation  is  fair.  (2)  Any  constable  who  has  been  in  that  rank  for  two  vears  in 
charge  of  a station,  or  for  three  years  not  in  charge  of  a station,  can  compete  for 
a place  on  what  is  called  _ the  select  list.”  The  competition  is  carried  on  by  exami. 
nation  at -head-quarters  m Dublin.  The  advantages  obtainable  through  the  select 
Jut  by  sub-constables. promoted  at  an  early  period  of  sendee  to  tlie  rank  of  constable 
are  considerable.  It  is  possible  in  this  way  for  a man  to  become  a head  constable  after 
a service  of  ten  years,  and  that  without  having  shown  any  great  capacity  as  a practical 
policeman.  A sufficient  incentive  to  the  attainment  of  high  edneational  qualifications 
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would,  in  our  opinion,  still  remain  if  constables  were  not  allowed  to  compete  for  a 
place  on  tlie  select  list  under  fourteen  years’  service.  (3)  Promotion  may  be  accele- 
rated to  the  rank  of  head  constable  (as  well  as  to  the  inferior  ranks  of  acting  constable 
and  constable)  by  obtaining  a place  on  “ the  special  list”  as  a reward  for  police 
services  which  have  won  “ favourable  records,”  A strong  feeling  exists  against  the 
maintenance  of  this  list,  founded  on  the  belief  that  many  men  have  through  it  secured 
promotion  over  the  heads  of  their  seniors  without  real  superiority  of  merit.  At  the 
same  time,  the  force  appears  not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  that  the  Inspector-General 
should  have  power  to  promote  in  cases  of  exceptional  good  service.  It  should  be  added 
that,  the  authorities  of  the  force  have,  to  a great  extent,  ceased  to  promote  by  the 
special  list.  We  recommend  its ' suppression,  and  the  occasional  exercise  by  the 
Inspector- General  of  his  power  to  give  or  recommend  speedy  promotion  to  men  of 
exceptional  merit. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  of  promotion  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  Un- 
questionably, the  bead-quarter  officers  have  at  all  times  given  special  attention  to  it. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that,  owing  to  the  fewness  of  theip 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  men  and  becoming  acquainted  with  their  individual  merits, 
it  is  not  easy  for  them  to  exercise  their  powers  of  selection,  and  to  supervise  the 
recommendations  of  county  inspectors,  in  such  a manner  as  to  give  complete  satis-, 
faction  to  the  force. 

Complaints  have  been  made  of  the  slowness  of  promotion  in  the  mounted  force, 
Formerly,  owing  to  the  small  proportion  of  constables  to  sub-constables  in  this  branch, 
promotion  was  slower  than  in  the  infantry.  At  present,  however,  the  men  in  each 
rank  bear  substantially  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  as  in  the  infantry.  The 
rule  by  which  men  are  dismounted  on  attaining  the  age  of  45  has  been  complained 
of  both  by  infantry  and  mounted  men.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  framed  with  the 
view  of  giving  a quicker  flow  of  promotion  in  the  mounted  force.  Most  mounted 
men  of  45  being  constables,  their  being  dismounted  generally  gives  a step  to  the 
mounted  force,  but  takes  the  prospect  of  one  from  the  infantry,  to  which  the  constable 
is  transferred.  We  think  also  that  the  change  of  dirties  at  an  advanced  period  of 
life  and  service  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  we  recommend  that  the  rule 
be  abolished. 

Witnesses  representing  the  reserve  complained  that  their  chances  of  promotion 
were  diminished,  their  expenditure  increased,  and  their  duties  rendered  unduly  severe 
by  frequent  transfers  from  county  to  county. 

We  think  these  are  good  grounds  for  complaint,  and  recommend  that  men  who 
have  served  two  years  on  the  reserve  shall  be  entitled  to  permanent  transfer  to  a 
county. 

Evidence  was  given  that  an  impression  prevails  among  some  members  of  the  force 
that  sectarian  influences,  and,  to  some  extent,  freemasonry,  affect  promotion.  No 
direct  evidence  was  offered  of  the  truth  of  this  impression,  but  its  existence  in  the 
men  s minds  was  alleged  not  alone  by  policemen  of  the  creed  supposed  to  lie  at  a 
disadvantage,  but  by  those  of  the  denomination  supposed  to  be  favoured.  The  latter 
showed  a. generous  anxiety  that  the  prospects  of  their  comrades  should  lose  nothing 
by  such  influences  as  we  have  referred  to.  We  trust  that  no  such  influences  will 
ever  be  allowed  to  affect  the  force.  We  believe  that  the  heads  of  the  Constabulary  are 
incapable  of  being  moved  by  them.  . Even  if  if  were  proved  that  such  motives 
operated,  it  would  be  difficult  to  counteract  them  by  special  regulations.  In  our 
opinion,  the  impression,  which  has  lost  strength  of  late  years,  will  disappear  when 
general  rules,  insuring  regularity  and  uniformity  of  promotion,  are  adopted. 


Discipline. 

(1.)  Unfavourable  Records  and  Fines.— Fe w complaints  were  put  forward  with  more 
earnestness  than  that  touching  the  system  of  unfavourable  records.  Connected  with 
this  is  the  subject  of  fines,  which,  it  was  alleged,  have  been  in  many  cases  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  offences  committed  and  to  the  incomes  of  the  force.  Unfavourable 
records  are  not,  properly  speaking,  punishments,  but  the  results  of  punishment.  The 
?™ry  punishments  are  admonition,  fine,  and  dismissal.  Admonitions  can  be 
mflicted  only  by  the  Inspector- General.  He,  too,  can  impose  a maximum  fine  of  51., 
while  the  County  Inspector  can  inflict  a fine  not  exceeding  10s.  The  power  of 
dismissal  rests  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  is  exercised  on  the  advice  of  the 
Inspector-General.  It  was  alleged  that  the  fines  which  have  been  imposed  are  too, 
high;  that  they  impoverish  the  offender  and  bring  him  into  debt;  that  they  are 
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calculated  to  make  men  hopeless  and  discontented,  and  thus  to  discourage  rather  than 
secure  reformation.  The  testimony  of  the  officers  of  English  and  Scotch  forces  went 
far  to  support  these  views.  In  the  borough  and  county  forces  in  England  the 
maximum  fine  is  the  amount  of  a week’s  pay.  In  Glasgow  it  is  limited  to  1/.  We 
believe  that  it  is  unwise  to  resort  to  severe  fines,  and  we  therefore  recommend  that 
the  maximum  fine  within  the  discretion  of  the  Inspector-General  he  for  the  future 
a week’s  pay. 

An  unfavourable  record  is  a registration  in  the  hooks  of  the  county  and  in  the 
books  of  the  Constabulary  Office  in  Dublin  of  one  or  more  punishments.  It  is 
preserved  during  the  entire  of  the  offender’s  subsequent  career.  It  may  have  been 
incurred  by  some  thoughtless  act  in  the  first  days  of  service,  but  it  follows  the  police- 
man till  retirement  or  death.  It  has  three  effects : (a)  It  hinders  or  indefinitely 
postpones  promotion ; (b)  it  diminishes  pension ; (c)  it  diminishes  the  gratuity  payable 
after  the  death  of  the  policeman  to  his  widow  and  children.  An  unfavourable  record 
is  the  necessaiy  consequence  of  (a)  a fine  imposed  by  the  Inspector- General;  ( b ) two 
admonitions  by  the  Inspector-General ; (c)  two  fines  imposed  by  the  County  Inspector. 
The  evidence  of  officers  and  men  has  convinced  us  that  the  system,  as  at  present  regu- 
lated, does  not  encourage  reformation.  The  record  affects  promotion,  pension,  and 
gratuity  to  an  extent  which  is  the  more  discouraging  because  it  is  uncertain  and 
indefinite.  The  testimony  of  the  Irish  witnesses  is  sustained  by  the  experience  of  the 
English  officers,  in  whose  forces  misconduct,  while  affecting  the  man’s  prospects  during 
the  year  immediately  following  it,  may  be  virtually  wiped  out  after  a moderate  time 
by  good  behaviour.  We  recommend : Eirst,  that  an  unfavourable  record  should  not  be 
a necessary  consequence  of  a fine  inflicted  by  the  Inspector-General,  and  that  it  should 
be  left  to  his  discretion  to  decide  whether  the  fine  should  be  registered  as  an  unfavour- 
able record  or  not.  Secondly,  that  neither  the  fines  of  the  County  Inspector  nor  the 
admonitions  of  the  Inspector- General  should  be  registered  as  unfavourable  records. 
County  Inspectors’  fines  arc  often  imposed,  and  no  doubt  very  justly,  for  errors  and 
misconduct  the  occurrence  of  which  for  a second  time  does  not  justify  the  formidable 
consequences  resulting  from  the  record.  Of  course,  the  repetition  of  fines  will  continue 
to  influence  the  authorities  as  to  promotion.  That  is  quite  right  and  necessary.  The 
only  effect  of  our  recommendation  will  be  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  County 
Inspectors’  fines  from  setting  up  an  absolute  barrier  of  greater  or  less  duration  to 
advancement.  An  unfavourable  record  will  still  follow  offences  which  are  grave 
enough  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  central  authority,  and  to  merit,  in  his 
opinion,  more  serious  consequences  than  the  fine  inflicted  by  him.  Thirdly,  we  recom- 
mend that,  in  registering  a record,  the  Inspector-General  should  name  the  period  during 
which  it  is  to  be  in  force,  such  period  not  to  exceed  five  years ; and  that  after  the 
expiration  of  the  period  named  the  record  should  no  longer  be  quoted.  It  was, 
however,  suggested  by  witnesses  from  the  ranks,  and  we  adopt  the  view,  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  a man  of  unspotted  career  should  be  promoted  in  preference  to 
one  who  had  had  an  unfavourable  i*ecord,  even  at  a remote  date.  Eourtlily,  that  once  a 
man  having  incurred  an  unfavourable  record  lias  been  promoted,  we  recommend  that 
the  record  should  cease  to  militate  in  any  degree  against  his  further  advancement. 
Fifthly,  we  recommend  that  unfavourable  records,  if  followed  by  general  good  conduct, 
should  have  no  effect  on  pension  or  gratuity.  The  diminution  of  pension  or  gratuity 
on  account  of  old  offences  is  not  like  the  refusal  or  delay  of  promotion,  for  which 
misconduct  may  possibly  have  unfit!  ed  a policeman.  It  is  simply  a renewal  of  punish- 
ment by  way  of  fine  for  an  offence  already  punished-  Such  retribution  may  have  been 
tolerable  under  the  system  which  gave  pension  equal  to  pay,  but  its  consequences 
would  be  much  more  severe  with  the  reduced  system  of  pension  which  will  prevail  in 
the  future.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  penalty  of  dismissal  will  be  more  frequently 
used  if  the  restrictions  on  other  punishments  recommended  by  us  are  adopted.  The 
force  cannot  complain  of  this.  If  a modified  system  of  punishment  cannot  maintain 
discipline,  the  only  remedy  will  be  to  remove  the  elements  of  disorder. 

(2.)  Regulation  as  to  entering  Public-houses. — The  regulation  by  which  men  are  pro- 
hibited from  entering  public-houses,  except  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  was  complained 
of.  This  rule,  in  many  cases,  cannot  be  enforced.  It  appears  that  violations  of  it, 
for  which  no  pretext  can  he  offered,  constantly  pass  unnoticed.  Again,  the  shops  in 
which  the  Constabulary  of  necessity  purchase  supplies  are  often  public-houses.  No 
such  restriction,  affecting  the  hours  when  men  arc  not  on  duty,  exists  in  England. 
After  most  careful  consideration,  we  recommend  that,  as  a general  rule,  it  should 
not  for  the  future  be  enforced  save  in  the  hours  of  actual  duty.  Believing,  from  the 
tone  of  the  witnesses,  that  the  force  sets  a high  value  on  its  prestige,  we  are  of 
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opinion  that  its  sobriety  and  high  character  will  be  better  assured  by  trusting  to  the 
self-respect  of  the  men,  and  according  to  them  a privilege  enjoyed  by  other  constabu- 
laries, than  by  retaining  the  present  practice.  If  our  recommendation  be  adopted,  its 
effect  on  the  discipline  of  the  force  will  altogether  depend  on  the  discretion  and  good 
sense  of  the  men  in  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege.  As  a necessary  safeguard 
against  obvious  dangers  and  abuses,  we  recommend  that  in  every  instance  where  an 
officer  of  the  force  deems  it  advisable,  he  shall  have  the  power  to  place  a qualified 
or  absolute  restriction,  affecting  districts,  particular  houses,  or  individuals,  on  the 
exercise  of  the  right.  We  trust  that  if  this  recommendation  is  adopted,  it  will 
be  justified  by  the  conduct  of  the  force. 

(3.)  Regulations  as  to  carrying  on  of  Trade  by  Wives  of  Constables. — It  has  been 
4 suggested  that  the  wives  of  members  of  the  force  should  be  at  liberty  to  engage 
in  such  business  as  the  authorities  of  the  force  may  think  permissible.  We  approve 
of  this  suggestion,  and  we  believe  that  its  adoption  would  not  only  increase  the  com- 
forts of  families,  but  promote  habits  of  thrift  and  industry. 

(4.)  Relations  between  the  Magistracy  and  the  Force. — Complaints  were  made  with 
evident  reserve  by  many  of  the  men  that  the  authority  exercised  by  the  special  resident 
magistrates  was  calculated  to  harass  and  disorganize  the  force.  It  was  difficult  to 
obtain  detailed  information  of  the  occurrences  which  led  to  this  impression,  but  it  was 
shared  by  experienced  officers  whom  we  examined.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
desirable  to  define  with  whatever  accuracy  is  reasonably  possible  the  relations  to  be 
borne  by  the  special  resident  magistracy  to  the  force.  In  doing  so,  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Constabulary  is  the  force  wielded  by  the  civil 
power,  and  that  emergencies  may  arise  in  which  the  magistrate  must  seek  its  imme- 
diate aid  without  a nice  regard  to  its  routine  and  regulations ; on  the  other,  that 
the  Constabulary  being  a semi-military  force,  sustained  by  strict  discipline  and  by  the 
obedience  and  attachment  of  the  men  to  their  officers,  it  is  not  expedient  that 
magistrates  should,  without  necessity,  take  any  steps  calculated  to  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  regulations,  or  to  impede  the  direct  control  of  the  authorities  of  the  force. 
It  is  desirable  that  nothing  should  interpose  between  the  officers  and  the  men,  and 
that,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  all  suggestions  and  commands  should  come  through  the 
former.  It  is  difficult  for  an  official  to  discharge  important  duties  for  the  detection  of 
crime  without  guiding  to  some  extent  the  action  of  the  constabulary  on  whose 
assistance  he  relies.  Indeed,  his  business  is  rather  the  work  of  a police  officer  than 
that  of  a magistrate.  In  fact,  he  is  excluded  from  judicial  action  with  reference  to 
the  crimes  which  he  is  employed  to  bring  to  justice.  But  the  officials  we  refer  to 
are  unconnected  with  the  force,  and  have  no  direct  responsibility  for  its  discipline. 
They  do  not,  and,  owing  to  the  division  of  authority,  cannot,  set  it  in  motion  with 
perfect  economy  of  the  men’s  strength  and  of  money. 

(5.)  Responsibility  of  Senior  for  Junior. — Senior  men  should  not  be  held  responsible 
for  offences  against  discipline  committed  by  juniors  in  their  charge  unless  they  have 
been  guilty  of  connivance  or  careless  supervision. 

(6.)  Courts  of  Inquiry. — It  is  strongly  urged  on  behalf  of  the  men  that  officers  on 
Courts  of  Inquiry  should  be  sworn. 

The  suggestion  was  made,  not  from  any  doubt  of  the  honour  of  the  Tribunal,  but 
because  it  is  believed  that  officers  would  be  more  strongly  alive  to  the  purely  judicial 
character  of  the  duty  if  an  oath  were  administered.  We  recommend  that  the  sugges- 
tion be  adopted. 

(7 .)  Hospital  Accommodation  and  Management. — Men  coming  to  Dublin  for  medical 
treatment  are  sent  to  Stevens’  Hospital.  Some  complaints  have  been  made  before  us 
that  matters  important  to  the  comfort  of  patients  are  neglected ; and  that  arrange- 
ments do  not  exist  for  the  l’egular  attendance  of  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman.  We 
are  confident  that  these  matters  only  require  to  be  mentioned  by  us  to  insure  attention 
and  reform. 

(8.)  Stoppages  during  Illness. — A stoppage  of  about  6d.  or  Id.  from  the  daily  pay 
is  now  made  in  the  case  of  men  who  have  been  more  than  ninety  days  off  duty 
through  illness.  This  is  done  in  order  to  prevent  malingering,  not  to  compensate  the 
public  for  loss  of  services.  This  stoppage  is  not  analogous  to  those  which  are  made 
for  absence  during  illness  in  other  forces.  They  rest  on  very  different  considerations, 

I which  it  is  not  within  our  province  to  discuss.  It  is  admitted  that  the  deduction 
made  from  the  pay  of  the  Constabulary  does  not  affect  its  object.  It  tolerates  the 
possibility  of  malingering  for  a period  not  exceeding  three  months.  It  then  recalls 
the  malingerer  to  duty,  and  reduces  the  resources  of  the  real  sufferer  when  either 
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convalescence  or  protracted  illness  requires  nourishment.  Strong  complaints  were 
made  against  the  rule,  and  we  recommend  its  discontinuance. 

(9.)  Transfer  on  Marriage.  —Men  who  marry  natives  of  counties  in  which  they  are 
stationed  are,  according  to  a rule  of  the  force,  transferred  to  other  counties.  The  men 
desire  that  these  transfers  should  when  practicable  be  made  to  neighbouring  counties, 
and  we  think  the  request  is  not  unreasonable. 

(10.)  Absence  from  Barrack  when  of  Duty. — We  recommend  that  the  radius  of  a 
quarter-of-a-mile  from  barrack,  beyond  which  men  are  now  forbidden  to  go  when  off 
duty,  be  extended  to  a mile. 

(11.)  Regulation  as  to  Distance  from  Barrack  of  Constable's  Lodgings. — Also,  that 
the  rule  compelling  men  living  outside  to  reside  within  a quarter-of-a-mile  of  barrack 
be  abolished,  and  that  such  men  be  permitted  to  live  at  any  spot  approved  of  and  con-  - 
sidered  within  a proper  distance  of  barrack  by  the  officer  of  the  district. 

(12.)  Regulation  as  to  Children  in  Barrack. — Married  men  complain  of  the  rule  by 
which  their  children  over  14£  years  of  age  are  required  to  sleep  out  of  barrack,  on  the 
ground  of  moral  danger  and  expense.  We  think  children  up  to  the  age  of  16  might  be 
allowed  to  sleep  in  barraok ; but  when  the  father  is  a widower,  it  would  appear 
desirable  that  this  privilege  should  not  be  extended  to  his  female  children. 

(13.)  Regulation  as  to  Number  of  Constables  required  to  Sleep  in  Barrack. — We 
believe  that  tl.o  largest  possible  proportion  of  married  men  for  whose  families  barrack 
accommodation  is  not  provided  should  be  permitted  to  sleep  at  their  lodgings,  and 
that  the  rule  at  present  in  force  on  this  point  should  be  relaxed. 

(14.)  Leave  of  Absence. — It  is  asked  that  constables  in  charge  be  authorized  to 
grant  leave  of  absence  for  eight,  instead  of  four  hours,  the  present  limit.  This 
request  is  reasonable,  but  the  right  of  absence  should  terminate  before  roll-call. 

(15.)  Roll-call. — We  recommend  that  10  p.m.  be  fixed  as  the  time  for  i‘oll-call  for 
the  winter,  as  it  is  now  for  the  summer  months. 

(16.)  Barrack  Orderlies. — Barrack  orderlies  might  be  permitted  to  take  rest  till  7 
instead  of  6 a.m. 

(17.)  Canteen  at  Dep6t. — The  sub-constables  at  the  dep6t  ask  to  be  represented 
on  the  Canteen  Committee.  We  think  them  entitled  to  this;  they  are  the  principal 
expenders  of  money  at  the  canteen. 

(18.)  Fishing. — We  recommend  that  the  men  be  permitted  to  amuse  themselves  in 
their  leisure  hours  by  fishing,  provided  care  be  taken  to  prevent  infringements  of 
private  rights. 

(19.)  Depot  Schoolmaster. — The  dep6t  schoolmaster  instructs  cadets  and  recruits, 
and  requires  a position  giving  some  weight  and  authority.  He  ranks  at  present  as  an 
ordinary  head  constable,  and  receives,  in  addition  to  the  pay  of  his  rank,  an  allowance 
provided  out  of  fees  paid  by  those  instructed.  We  recommend  that  the  post  of  Police 
Instructor  be  created,  and  that  there  be  attached  to  it  a moderate  salary.  It  would 
simplify  the  matter  if  the  fees  were  credited  to  the  public  and  the  salary  and  pension 
met  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  present  schoolmaster  has  been  before  us  as  a witness. 

The  recommendation  we  have  made  as  to  the  position  may  not,  in  all  respects,  meet 
his  case,  but  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  his  valuable  services  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  career  deserve  favourable  consideration  from  his  superiors. 

Conclusion. 

We  have  now  submitted  our  opinions  on  the  important  matters  brought  before 
us.  We  trust  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  before  concluding,  that  the  men  gave  their 
evidence,  not  only  with  intelligence,  but  with  an  unassumed,  natural  tone  of  respect 
for  the  traditions  of  the  force  and  for  their  superiors.  We  owe  much  to  the  officers  for 
then’  evidence  and  assistance,  and  we  desire  especially  to  record  our  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  evidence  given  by  Colonel  Bruce,  the  Inspector-General,  of  his  readiness 
to  suggest  or  facilitate  everything  in  the  power  of  the  Department  that  could  further 
the  objects  of  the  Committee,  and  of  his  anxiety,  when  consulted  as  to  matters  of 
discipline,  to  maintain  everything  that  was  necessary,  and  to  modify  everything  that 
was  needlessly  rigorous,  in  the  regulations.  The  English  witnesses  have  given  us 
much  valuable  information  as  to  their  forces.  Mr.  Haffield,  the  Accountant  of  the 
Constabulary,  deserves  thanks  for  the  accurate  statements  and  explanations  on  matters 
of  finance  he  afforded  us  at  the  beginning  and  frequently  in  the  course  of  our  sittings, 
to  the  interruption  of  his  many  and  pressing  duties.  Our  first  Secretary,  Mr.  Dunster- 
ville,  an  officer  of  the  force,  was  recalled  to  important  Constabulary  service  Very 
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early  m our  proceedings,  and  we  regretted  his  removal.  His  place  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Mitchell,  of  the  Paymaster-General’s  office.  This  gentleman  has  shown  an 
industry  and  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  business  during  the  sittings  for  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses,  and  in  the  preparation  of  difficult  and  complex  calculations  and 
statements  required  for  the  consideration  of  the  Report,  which  deserve  more  than 
a passing  expression  of  approval.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hunt,  who  acted  as  our 
short-hand  writer,  for  his  accurate  reports  of  the  evidence  given  before  us. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  Excellency’s  obedient  Servants, 

(Signed)  RICHARD  O’SHAUGHNESSY,  Chairman. 

R.  W.  A.  HOLMES. 

D.  HARREL. 
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Note. — Numbers  marked  (A)  refer  to  the  evidence  of  the  Head  and  other  Constables  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary. 

„ „ (B)  refer  to  the  evidence  of  the  Officers  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary. 

„ „ (C)  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Officers  of  English  Constabulary  Forces. 

„ ,,  (D)  refer  to  evidence  upon  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police. 


Authorized  strength,  &c. — 

Free  Force,  Extra  Force,  Reserve,  Revenue  Force, 
Prevention  of  Crime  Act  force — 

(B)  15249-336. 

Artizans.  See  “ Pay.” 

Barrack  Orderly,  regulations  as  to — 

(A)  5099,  5867,  6406-14,  7623,  8972-77,  9605-8, 

12730-33,  13893,  14336,  14591. 

(B)  11811,  14982-83. 

Barrack  Regulations.  See  ‘‘  Married  Men.” 

Barracks.  Cost  of  servant  and  cleaning,  &c.,  of 
barracks — 

(A)  310-24,  367,  1126-31,  2684-88,  2767-77, 

6113-25,  6241,6419,  6652,  7460,  9569-73, 
9843-65,  10031-37  10174,  10404,  10553- 
56,  10608-16,  10808,  11451-55, 11461-68', 
11471,  13701-17,  13991,  14595,  14745. 

(B)  10256-60,  11173-76. 

Barrack,  quarter-mile  regulations.  See  “ Leave  ” and 
“ Married  Men.” 

Boots — 

(A)  240,268-74,574-84,  1189-97,  1374,  1532-39, 

1676,  1814-16,  1985-91,  2380,  2559,  267.1,. 
3311,  3379,  3580,  3886,4365,4700,  5069-73, 
5220-25,  5290-95,  5489-92,  5837,  6016, 
6224,  6313,  6369,  6609-14,  6742,  7091, 
7367,  7465,  8381,  8476-79,  8879, 9087,  9196, 
9310,  9368,  9566,  9734,  9897,  1.0168 

(B)  10366,  11002-3,  11110. 

(C)  7894-900,  12115. 

Canteen  at  depot— 

(A)  3348,  3466  (19),  3658,  4237,  4245. 

Cap.  See  “ Uniform.” 

Carriage  of  provisions  to  remote  stations — 

(A)  1830,  2248,  2292,  10028,  10719-22. 

Charges.  See  “ Courts  of  Inquiry.” 

Children,  in  barracks.  See  “ Married  Men.” 

Civil  Service  appointments.  Liberty  to  compete  for — 
(A)  5892. 

Circumjacent  stations.  See  “ Marching  Money.” 

• Constabulary  Force  Fund — 

(A)  393-94,  2111-15,  3466(16),  5801,  7618-20; 

9800,  10101-3,  10548,  11538-4.0,,  14:104-13.. 

(B)  178,  209. 

Constabulary  Force  Fund.  Funeral  expenses — 

(A)  2782,  3086,  6654,7621. 

Constabulary  Force  Fund.  Widows’  allowances— 

(A)  7355,  7620. 

(C)  12202-3. 


I Clerks  (County  Inspectors’)  and  Assistant  storekeepers — 

(A)  681-96,  1700-3,  2027-33,  2386,  2643-45, 

3124,  3477,  4918-21,  5596-98,  5896-902, 
5928,  7137,  7300-18,  7517,  7522-26,  7635, 
9102-6,  9424-30,  9766,  10095,  10640, 
12490-509,  12538,  13086-93,  13245,  13275- 
92,  13898-910. 

(B)  10347-53,10911-24,  11687-94. 

(C)  8137-38. 

Clerks.  Assistant  clerks — 

(A)  693,  2548,  2647,  3124,  7154,  7300,  8415,  9479, 
12538,  13293-95,  13411,  13438. 

Clerks. — Sub-Inspectors’  clerks — 

(A)  1833,  2459-62,  2548,  5903-15,  6363,  6591, 
6592,  6602,  6930-37,  7631,  9090-101,  9252- 
55,  9359,  9360,  10790-95,  13086,  13245, 
14260. 

Clerkships  in  Constabulary  Office.  See  “Promotion.” 
Courts  of  inquiry.  For  officers  to  be  sworn,  &c. — 

(A)  747-63,  954,  2116-22,  2268-75,  2398-408, 

2535,  2800-7,  3088,  3624,  4098,  4738,  5081- 
89,  5226-28.  5358-64,  5680-83,  6415,  6656, 
6843-46,  7329-37,  7437-45,  7625,  9597, 
9802,  10108,  10189,  10521,  10779-86, 
12470,  12718,  13261,  13636,  13961,  14298- 
310,  14597. 

(B)  10308-12,  14933,  14984. 

(C)  8233-38,  12263. 

Courts  of  inquiry.  Charges  brought  against  seniors. 
&e. — 

(A)  766-72,  2293-97,  2539,  4098,  5364-67,  5724, 

6920,  7162,  8884-97,  10522-25,  11492. 

(B)  10313-18. 

Courts  of  inquiry.  Back  charges — 

(A)  1572,  2670,  4644,  8643-48,  10120,  12487, 
13652-64. 

Courts  of  inquiry.  Unsatisfactory  evidence — 

(A) .  2116-21,  2537-41,  2803-4,  10189,  11511, 

13261. 

(B)  10317-18. 

Discipline.  See  “Fines,”  “Courts  of  inquiry,”  and 
“ Responsibility  of  seniors.” 

Depot.  See  “ Canteen  ” and  “ Police  Instructor.” 
Donkey.  See  “ Carriage.” 

Duties.  Increase  of.  See  “ Pay.” 

Duties.  Beat,  &c.,  in  large  towns — 

(A)  409-19,  538-73,  792,  793,  861,  894-904, 

1222-70,  3714,  5107,  5183,  5213-19,  5264- 
76,  5696-704,  5775,  5871,  8603-6,  8818-23, 
8855,  8913-79,  9004,  10409-21,  12380-411, 
14708. 

(B)  179,  182„  10872-76,  10923-28,  11010-16, 

11057,  11058,  14756-832;  15233-40. 

(C) .  8107,  8114-20,  12226,  12232,  12242. 

(D) <  15058-121. 
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Duties.  Patrols,  increase  of — 

(A)  1259,  2306,  2344,  2358,  2959,  5868;  6219, 

6686,  8429,  8555,  8819,  10727-43,  11320, 
12025-26,  12330-33,  13116,  13142,  14414- 
27,  14517-25. 

(B)  10303-7,  11637-42,  11703,  11713,  11802-7, 

11884-85,  11933-37,  14936. 

(C)  8077-84. 

Duties,  extra — 

Contagious  Diseases  Act — 

(B)  188. 

Census — 

(A)  3517-19,  5431,  7253-54,  7578,  14537. 
Agricultural  Returns — 

(A)  7254. 

(C)  8101-6,  8158-62,  12059.  12060. 

See  also  “ Weights  and  Measures.” 

Examinations.  See  “ Select  List  ” and  “ Police 
Duties.” 


Extra  pay.  See  “ Night’s  absence.” 

Fines,  reports,  &c. — 

(A)  500-5,  1551,  2519.  3989,  5207-12,  5331-35, 

5368-74,  5482,  5919,  6344-49,  6392,  6842, 
6920,  7226,  9456,  9530-37,  9748-54,  9912- 
20,  10449,  10535,  10543,  12722-24,  13249, 
13947,  14304,  14598. 

(B)  14947,  14956-59,  14984-89. 

(C)  8210-32,  8329-35,  12263-86. 

Fishing,  permission  for,  asked — 

(A)  2301,  2943,  3106,  9763,  10,112. 

(B)  11168,  11959-71,  14941-43. 

Freemasonry— 

(A)  5533-40,  5720-23,  6863,  9473. 

Fuel  allowance — 

(A)  466-71,  797-807,  1716-40,  2103-9,  2354, 

2552,  2691-96,  3007,  4080,  4718,  4870-78, 
5022,  5694,  5782,  6041-67,  6183-6206, 
6311, 6366,  6661,  6983,  7229,  7466,  8384-95, 
8474-75,  8571,  8607-16,  9059-74.  9431, 
9568,  9831-36,  10007,  13999,  ' 14311, 

14646-55. 

(B)  167-177,  11169,  14903-8. 

(D)  15055—57. 

Garden,  See  £i  Married  Men.” 

Gratuities  from  the  public,  received  by  English 
police — 

(A)  2058-65,  3535,  4401,  6423,  11226-28 
11328,  11324,  12320-25,  12945. 

(C)  8163-82,  12227-31. 

Havresack.  See  “ Uniform.” 


Head  Constable  in  charge  of  district  for  Sub-In- 
spector— 

(A)  2043-52,  2394,  2634-38,  3466(6),  3774-84 

4350-63,  9434-47,  11020-24,  11262’ 
12549-54. 

(B)  14966. 

Head  Constable.  See  “ Night’s  Absence  ” and  “ Uni- 


Helmet.  See  “ Uniform.” 

Hospital  accommodation,  &c, — 

(A)  5401,  5519-32,  5676-78,  6912-16,  6384,  9497 
9601. 

Hostility  of  the  people  towards  the  police 

(A)  812,  853-58,879,1132,  1331-33,1366,  1501-4. 

2430,  2474,  3325,  3426,  3696,  3711  4413' 
4735,  5420,  5450,  5945,  6446,  6449,’  6822’ 
7379,  8467,  8521-26,  8864,  9043,  9329-3o’ 
9450-52,  9876,  12031,  12910,  12951,  13138’ 
14658—65.  (See  also  “ Pay,”) 

(B)  11064,  11575,  11598,  11793,  14832 

(C)  8205-6,  8289,  8290 

[1502] 


Leave.  Constable  to  have  power  to  grant  longer 
leave — 

(A)  764,  956,  4093,  5386,  5551,  5708,  5885, 
6036,  6755,  6853,  7083-85,  7469,  7622, 
8898,  9226,  9373,  9480,  9762,  10113, 
11289,  11487,  12472,  13630,  13,695. 

(B)  11161,  11794-97,  11950-54,  14914. 

Leave.  Sub-Inspectors  to  have  power  to  grant  longer 
leave — 

(A)  8650-53,  10534,  11487-88. 

Leave.  Reporting  themselves  to  officers  while  on 
leave — 

(A)  5388,  5561,  6853,  9226. 

Leave.  Extension  of  the  quarter-mile  limit— 

(A)  2282-87,  2561-64,  4215,  4331-33,  4514,  4737, 

4926,  5097,  5398,  5542-48,  5705,  5850, 
6036-38,  7087,  8640-42,  9759,  9910,  10114, 
10535,  10816,  12725,  13682,  13882,  14354, 
14610. 

(B)  11155-57,  11795-97,  11946-49,  11962,  14911. 

(C)  8087,  8126. 

Leave.  Extension  of  time  up  to  or  beyond  roll-call — 

(A)  764,  2299,  6853,  8655,  10658,  10814,  11289, 

11487,  12472,  13,633,  13695. 

(B)  11798-801,  11955-58,  11970. 

Leave.  Permission  to  wear  plain  clothes  on  short 
leave — 

(A)  3466(1 1)-3466(13),  3569-78,  4097,  8654, 
12472. 

Leave.  Difficulty  in  obtaining  annual  leave  — 

(A)  4180-86,  9480,  9563-65. 

(C)  8321. 

Married  men.  A lodging  allowance  asked  for  those 
not  accommodated  in  barracks — 

(A)  585-625,  1178-88,  1200-21,  1378,  1511-31, 

1660,  1802-11,  1999,  2096,  2225,  2344, 
2491,  2604,  2639,  2746,  2909,  3187-231, 
3341-47,  3443,  3621,  3723,  3856-69, 
4046,  4217,  4344,  4423,  4563-91,  4691, 
4860-69,  5157-64,  .5353,  5464-70,  5614- 
30,  5668,  5782,  5827-36,  5969-86,  6166, 
6338-43,  6525,  6719-24,  6756-98,  6807, 
6859,  6902-906,  6970-78,  7054-75,  7204, 
7289-96,  7404,  7507,  7603,  8372-79,  8471, 
8621-23,  8707-27,  8874-78,  9007-10, 
9107,  9197,  9295,  9361, 9438-43,  9557-60, 
9714-29,  9879,  9981, 10002, 10165,  10520, 
10624,  10763,  11245,  11257,  11417-42, 
12513,  12659,  12919,  13070-78,  13209- 
19,  13552-75,  13,826-42,  13939,  14075, 
14,246,  14390-401,  14535,  14611,  14,703. 

(B)  10372-75,  10869,  10890,  10936,  11079, 

11565,  11581-91,  11669,  11753,  11836, 
14834,  15214. 

(C)  7871-  76.  7929-60,  12130-36;  12176-79, 

12295(13). 

(D)  15047-49. 

Married  meii.  Rents  paid  by— 

(A)  594,  1186,  1378,  1524,  1543,  1666,  1803, 

2345,  2491,  3193,  3342,  3446-47,  3723, 
3852,  4428,  4567.  4693,  0157-58,  5465, 
5618,  5829-30,  5970-74,  6340,  6526,  672i, 
6859-60,  6904,  7055,  7119,  7290,  8372, 
8622,  8710,  8877-78,  9203,  9295,  9438, 
10004,  10625,  10765.  13071,  13556-59, 
13939-41,  14246,  14704. 

(B)  10964,  11581,  14837,  15,199-205. 

(C)  12145,  12166. 

(D)  15034,15038-40. 

Married  men.  Details  of  expenditure-^ 

(A)  2332,  3848,  4020,  4977*  5156,  5614-18,  5782, 

6781,  7096,  7560,  8564,  8588,  8/28-40, 
8788,  9158-62,  9675;  10202,  10748;  11208- 
20,  13912. 

(B)  10836,  11746. 
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Married  men.  Difficulty  in  living  on  present  pay— 

(A)  600,  609-10,  625,  1188,  1807,  2491,  2688, 

5985,  6795,  6902,  7058,  7066,  7100,  7569, 
7603,  8585,  8735,  8786,  8793,  8800-02, 
8865,  9002-03,  9165,  9687,  9968-70,  10429, 
10520,  11,222,  12,662,  12924-30,  12956-58, 
13578,  13840,  14394. 

(B)  10235,  10836,  10929,  10935,  10960,  10968, 

10969,  11565-69,  11588,  11747-52,  11826, 
11832,  14839,  15199,  15218,  15225-27. 

(C)  12173,  12174. 

Married  men.  Transfers,  expense  of— 

(A)  7069-74,  7609,  10703-12,  11469. 

(B)  143-45,  11672. 

(C)  8285-88 

Mamed  men.  Transfer  on  marriage— 

(A)  1828,  2302,  7086,  9372,  13726-31,  13894-96. 

(B)  14902. 

(C)  8323. 

Married  men.  Permission  to  attend  Divine  Service 
with  their  families — 

(A)  12477,  13650,  14150,  14743. 

Married  men.  Regulation  as  to  sleeping  in  barracks — 

(A)  3908-12,  6756,  11289,  13109,  13699,  14612. 

(B)  14944. 

Married  men.  Regulation  as  to  living  within  a 
quarter  of  a mile  of  barracks — 

(A)  1308,  2229-33,  3725,  3907,  4047,  4421-2, 

5355-6,  5549,  5670,  5927,  7637,  11248- 
56,  11417. 

(B)  14854-56,  14910,  15199. 

(C)  8111,  8127,  8128,  12143,  12144. 

Married  men.  Wives’  industries  or  trades — 

(A)  438-41,  602-7,  1309-17,  1820-27,  2235-47, 

2586,  2591,  3160,  4209,  4645,  5093,  5920, 
6244-47,  6538-46,  6725,  6822,  6872,  8804- 
12,  9010.  9011,  9019,  9020,  9286-88,  9444- 
47,  9574-77,  10190,  10570,  11414,  12315, 
12316,  12363,  13576,  13577,  13842,  1401 1— 
18,  14750. 

(B)  10930-33,  10971,  14980. 

(C)  8091-98,  12170. 

Married  men.  Garden,  to  be  allowed  to  have  a larger— 

(A)  2587-90,  5095,  6754. 

Married  men.  Servant,  in  barrack — 

(A)  5920,  6030,  7454-64,  14745. 

Married  men.  Regulation  as  to  children  living  in 
barracks — 

(A)  1319,  1704-13,  2279,  4569-86,  4914,  5601, 

5668,  5925,  6908,  7628,  7636,  9312-16, 
9509,  9510,  9740,  12525,  14141-49. 

(B)  11152-54,  11708,  11983-86,  14,919. 

Married  men.  Relaxation  of  bar-rack  regulations  in 

cases  of  sickness — 

(A)  6030,  11305,  11306,  11289,  11536,  13108, 

13262. 

(B)  14944,  14945. 

Marriage.  Length  of  service  required  before — 

(A)  592,  613,  3345,  4696,  5977-82,  6530,  7208, 

10194,  10629-32,  12518,  14324-34. 

(B)  10937-39, 11838-49. 

(C)  8193,  12184. 

Mess  expenses  of  single  men — 

(A)  242-44,  350-66,  375,  809-11,  974-94,  1467, 

1869,  2177,  2422,  2681,  2813,  2835-41, 
2968,  3054-65,  3143,  3308,  3382.  3522, 
3940,  4978,  5156,  5277,  5328,  5452-57, 
5619-34,  5766,  5782,  5959,  6110,  6303-13, 
6768,  6802,  7006-16,  7194,  7392,  7552, 
8755-84,  8988-94,  9013-18,  9136-56,  9271, 
9343,  9695-702,  9923,  9960,  10398,  10470, 
11325-53,  12414-21,  12596-620,  12783, 
12901,  13162-99,  13971,  14175-216,  14473. 

(B)  10235,  10236,  10249-55,  10877,  10883, 10947- 

49,  15185. 

(C)  12137,  12146, 


Marching  money — 

(A)  2512,  6074-82,  6547,  6571-76,  6832-38,  738C, 

13851-60,  14290-27,  14537. 

(B)  105-28,  11989-97. 

(C)  8282. 

Marching  money.  For  visits  to  circumjacent  stations— 

(A)  5709-13,  8398-403,  8491-92. 

(B)  14967,  14968. 

Mounted  men.  Dismounting  of,  at  45  years  of  age, 
&<\— 

(A)  2391-92,  4156,  4163,  4901,  5092,  6235-40, 

7631,  8413,  8493,  8700,  13001-34,  14402. 

(B)  14900. 

Mounted  men.  Complaints  as  to  stable  requisites, 
&c. — 

(A)  4187,  9422,  13002-34. 

(B)  14901. 

Mounted  men.  See  “ Promotion.” 

Night’s  absence  allowance.  Extra  pay — 

(A)  984.995-1004, 1337-38,  1377,  1763-65,  1889- 

93,  2131-36.2347-52,  2512,  2623-31 , 2757- 
65,  2910-17,  3174,  3463.  3730-47,  3894, 
4004,  4059,  4429,  4845-53,  5005,  5485-88, 
5661-65,  5874-81,  6068-73,  6170,  6380, 
6557-61,  6577-85,  6753,  6831,  6907,  7202, 
7231,  7339-48,  7450,  7510,  7605,  8396, 
8598-602,  8813-17,  9211-25,  9364-67, 
9409-21,  9741,  9783-94,  9901-6,  10015, 
10137-40,  10172,  10528,  10636,  10796- 
807,  11230-37,  11474,  12034-39,  12432, 
12621. 12684-703,12959-79,  13083,  13220- 
33,  13383-92,  13737-45,  13777,  13846-50, 
14088,  14280,  14434-44,  14527,  14706. 

(B)  78-104,  10238-40,10900-10,  11181,11616-23, 

11660-65,  11822,  11856-60. 

(C)  8277-80,  12295  (4). 

Night's  absence  allowance  for  head  constable — 

(A)  2622-31,  3174-84,  3463-66,  3732-34,  6170, 

6559,  8598-602,  9409,  9420-21,  9783, 
10016,  10636,  10796,  11233,  12034,  14440. 

(B)  11187,  11619,  11857,  11868. 

Eight  and  twelve  hours’  absence,  allowance  for — 

(A)  2347,  2910,  3674,  3735,  4853,  5018,  5662, 

6581,7605,  9365,  9901,  12040-44,  12046- 
47,  13234,  14088,  14288. 

(B)  68-77. 

(C)  8281. 

Orphan  school.  Establishment  of  desired — 

(A)  12999. 

Pay — 

(B)  4-49,219-25,  10232,  10243, 10272-80,  10830- 

53,  10947-54,  10973,  10995,  11072-75, 
11081,  11551,  11648,  11722-44,  11764, 
11815,  11861,  15174. 

(C)  7651-889,  12096-100,  12295  (12),  12297-99. 

(D)  14997. 

Pay.  Increase  of  Is.  a-day  generally  asked  for,  on  the 
following  grounds : — 

1.  Increased  cost  of  provisions,  &c. — 

(A)  236-39.  974,  1470,  1488,  1748,  1759- 

61.  1867,  1876,  1902,  2332,  2456, 
2580,  2710-12,  2823,  3365,  3408, 
3687-91,  3828,  4294-312,  4408-10, 
4526-38,  4673,  5277,  5451,  5762, 
6277-84,  6488,  6506-8,  6706-14, 
6877,  6945,  7236,  7379,  7584,  8339, 

, 8550,  8564,  8755,  9031,  9130,  9151- 

56,  9612,  9667-72,  9702,  9827, 
10147,  10395,  10598-607,  11544, 
12330,  13048,  14223,  14470,  14629- 
42. 

(B)  10269,  11571,  15181,  15219-24, 

(C)  7760. 
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2.  Increased  duties — 

(A)  416,  974,  982-83,  1762,  1886,  2343, 

2415-20,  2840,  2881.  3155-58,  4292, 
4411-12,  4539,  4673-76,  4812-13, 
4959-61,  4981-83,  5428,  5452,  5432, 
5769,  6472-74,  6706-10,  7379,  7498, 
7545,  7577-78,  8550,  8555,  8984, 
9130,  9263,  9612,  9817,  9939,  10147, 
12330,  12379,  12574,  13040,  13172, 
13771,  13981. 

(B)  11658,  11802,  11820,  11884-85,  11933, 

11942-44,  14754. 

3.  Comparison  with  pay  of  other  forces — 

(A)  390-411.  778-93.  1464,  1894-1901, 

2617,  3135,  3159,  3362,  3398-403, 
3514-18,  3692-94,  3917,  4272-75, 
4546-53,  4673,4679-81,  4829,  5126- 
32,  5261,  5428,  5754,  5755,  6403-5, 

6821,  7244-52,  7263-66,  7272-74, 

7499,  8339-42,  8448-50,  8461,  8550- 
53,  8599,  8850-55,  8910-3,  8980-83, 
9379-90, 9514, 9612-32,  9990, 10148, 
10572-76,  10699,  11205,  11225, 

11241,  11313,  11321,  11394,11407- 
15,  11457-60,  12024,  12032,  12343, 
12350-77,  12522,  12637-53,  12936- 
44,  12953,  13529. 

(B)  11553-55,  11727-31,  11739. 

4.  Higher  prices  demanded  owing  to  unpopularity 
of  the  police — 

(A)  1132,  1332,  1337,  1460,  1482-83, 

1501-10,  1765-68,  1890,  2430-32, 
2451,  2826,  3023-25,  3831-33,  4024, 
4543-45,  4820-27,  6472,  6495,  7379, 
7380,  8500-5,  8562,  8816-17,  8860, 
9267-69,  9519,  9827,  12627,  12910- 
15,  13059,  13135,  13778,  14656-58, 
14666-79. 

5.  Comparison  with  earnings  of  artizans — 

(A)  436-449,  794-95,  845-48,  2200,  3187, 

4416-19,  4779-811,  5961,  6106, 

6822,  6828,  6872,  7576-77,  9167-83, 
9707,  10568,  10699,  10759,  12035- 
38,  13783,  14035,  14684. 

(B)  10967,  15182. 

(C)  7730,  7759,  7775-78,  7800,  7805,  7806, 

7849,  8026. 

6.  Higher  standard  of  living  among  all  classes — 

(A)  239,  241,  286,  3409-10,  4292-94,  5452, 
6203,  8592,  8986.  9130. 

( C )  8039. 

Pay.  Savings  on  present  pav,  possibility  of — 

(A)  910, 1162-65,  1453-58,  2872-74,  3019,  3067- 

69,  3233,  3383-90,  3404,  3538,  3689,  3841- 
47,  4126,  4284-91,  4682,  4842,  4997,  5315, 
5321,  5612,  5613,  5626,  5627,  5751,  6136- 
40,  6291-93,  6320,  6449,  6517,  6521,  6715, 
6799,  6824,  6880,  7201,  7268,  7388,  8453- 
58,  8496,  8593,  8742-44,  8782-84,  8999, 
9150,  9294,  9333-36,  9351,  9637-42,  9839- 
42,  9952,  10215,  10822-24,  11381,  12622, 
12896,  13041,  13161,  13797,  14033,  14206 
14234,  14492-99,  14680-91. 

(B)  10234,  10242,  10886,10981-83,  11104,  11556- 

58,  11766,  11852,  11855,  11871-73. 

(C)  8201-03,  8306-11,  12161-65. 

Pay.  The  present  rates  of  pay  were  found  sufficient 
until  recently — 

(A)  421-31,  1113,  1462,  1773,  1774,  1907, 

2709-16,  4420,  4838,  4839,  4996,  5571, 
5572,  6143-47,  6299,  6300,  7497,  7567 
8589-92,  9028,  9667,  11541,  13058! 
14232. 

(B)  10233,  10234,  11108. 

Pay.  “ Extra  rates  ” of  pay,  &c. — 

(A)  1388-90,  2360,  3087,  3263,  3762-71,  5458- 

63,  5809-15,  6401,  6847-49,  8420-23,  9391- 
96,  10076,  11301,  12454,  13604. 

(B)  22-46, 


Pension.  Scales  of  pension— 

(B)  193-210. 

(C)  7980,  7997-8020,  12082,  12185-220. 

Pension.  Equalization  of  pensions  of  men  who  joined 
since  1866  with  pensions  of  those  who  joined 
before — 

(A)  474-84,  852-94,  933-5.  1137-76,  1340-56, 

1370-73,  1410,  1427-50,  1593-1620, 
1635-37,  1769-76,  1845-51,  1925-81, 
2074-82,  2189-94,  2354,  2480,  2574, 
2737-45,  2883-2907,  3072,  3165,  3324- 
28,  3419,  3543,  3696,  3805,  3948,  4027, 
4115,  4317-43,  4389,  4467-78,  4651-70, 
4750-77,  4940-56,  5112-24,  5234-59, 
5413-27,  5471-78,  5637-60,  5733-48, 
5931-50,  6149-59,  6321-37,  6433-6470, 
6629,  6683-6703,  6815-20,  6873,  6960- 
69,  7035-52,  7125-36,  7175-86,  7215, 
7278-88,  7398-7403,  7486-93,  7590-93, 
8355,  8466,  8513,  8531-39,  8825-26, 
8869-73,  9033-39,  9186,  9292,  9326, 
9449,  9650,  9798,  9867,  9989,  10135, 
10385,  10463,  10561,  10755-56,  11239, 
11384,  12306,  12326,  12563-65,  12582, 
12657,  12758-67,  13061  - 63,  13200, 
13503-28,  13800-12,13928,  14054,14158, 
14445,  14500,  14693. 

(B)  10281,  10865,  10869,  10955,  11087,  11593, 

11680,  11869-78,  14853. 

Pension.  Men  who  joined  since  1866  were  generally 
ignorant  of  the  change  in  scale  of  pension— 

(A)  869-71,  1176,  1596,  1769,  1846,  1927,  2886, 

3078,  3549,  4396,  5118,  5123,  5254,  5422, 
5641,  5744,  5936,  6157,  6325.  6461,  6961, 
7038,  7126,  7179,  7592,  8358-62,  8518, 
8532-33,  9331,  9868,  9993-94,  10563, 
12327,  13206. 

(B)  10286,  10287. 

Pension.  Improvement  of  the  favourable  scale  of  the 
1847  Act  asked  for — 

(A)  476,  4468,  4770,  4941,  5472,  5659,  6815, 
9449,  9525,  9652,  9893,  12780,  13929. 
Pension.  Difficulty  found  by  pensioners  in  obtaining 
employment — 

(A)  854-58,  893-95,  1139-61,  1611-21,  1847- 

51,  2075,  2354,  2901-7,  3170,  3325,  3425- 
26,  3554,  3696,  3707,  4404,  4657,  4758- 
67,5236,  5243-50,  5416,  5637-40,  5736- 
42,  5945,  6328,  6336,  6445,  8467,  8517, 
8521-23,  8540-47,  8827,  9040-45,  9189, 
9329,  9450,  9994-95,  10387,  10392, 
10576-88,  11401-5,  12310,  12771,  14044, 
14061-73,  14507-12,  14700. 

(B)  10855-58,  10861-64,  11095-103. 

(C)  8291-303,  12086-87. 

Pension.  Optional  retirement  after  twenty-five  years’ 
service,  and  compulsory  retirement  after  thirty  years’ 
service — 

(A)  512-24,  929-32,  1166-74,  1367,  1436,1443, 

1621-34,  1793,  2484,  3077.  3259,  3438, 
3628,  3899,  4235,  4466,  4619,  5177-81, 
5384,  5471,  5656,  5686,  5734,  5996-6003, 
6162-65,  6351,  6439-44,  6469,  6632, 
6701,  6964,  7092,  7214,  7435,  7488,  7592, 
8437,  8527,  8829-31,  9034.  9040-42, 
9048-58,  9190,  9194,  9304,  9525,  9735- 
39,  9819-20,  9892,  10154,  10394,  10441, 
10515-16,  10633,  10760,  11489,  12568, 
12672-73,  12769,  13079,  13236,  13814, 
14164-67,  14505,  14733. 

(B)  10282,  11093,  11686,  11687,  11879-87, 

15242. 

(C)  7982-84,  8000,  8013,  12082-86,  12218. 
Pension.  Retirement  under  fifteen  years’  service, 

from  ill-health — 

(A)  6383,  6629,  6684,  10149,  10760,  12774—77, 
14237-45,  14514. 

(C)  7991,  8304,  12187. 
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Pensioners.  See  “ Pensions.” 

Promotion.  More  promotions  to  Sub-Inspectorships 
desired — 

(A)  705-46,  949-53,  1584-88,  1778-90,  1853, 

2033-41,  2375-78,  2520-28,  2659,  2785, 
2922,  3081,  3234,  3468,  3545,  3798.  3983, 
4064,  4256,  4641,  4811-16,  5059-62, 
5205,  5206,  5352,  5506-10,  5806-09, 
6005-09,  6250,  6360,  6603,  6850,  6992- 
99,  7082,  7170,  7297,  7429,  7515,  8440, 
8441,  8630-36.  8838-43,  9463,  9730, 
9778-82,  10066,  10141-44,  10157-63, 
10195,  10440,  10506-9,  10651,  11533, 
12466,  12583,  12981,  13617, 13844, 14136, 
14376,  14408,  14570. 

(B)  10354-57,  11921-32,  14868-74. 

Promotion.  General  system  of  promotion — 

(A)  626-704,  938-48,  1288-1306,  1577-90,  1686- 
1703,  1791,  2001-22,  2085-95,  2213-20, 
2367-75,  2529-33,  2661-68,  2925,  3236, 
3251,  3330,  3594-601,  3748-59,  3875,  3964- 
82,  4064,  4131-68,  4255-70.  4446,  4635, 
4706,  4895,  5048-58,  5066,  5067,  5196-204, 
5341-49,  5511-18,  5717,  5817-26,  5991, 
6252,  6353-65,  6562,  6586-602,  6727-41, 
6850,  6883-90,  6991,  7078,  7217-23,  7320, 
7410-28,  7594-602,  8409,  8410,  8486-90, 
8683-94,  8705,  8706,  9191,  9234-50,  9356, 
9460-78,9539-56,9730,  9884,  10072, 10077, 
10155,  10183-88,  10197,  10435-39,  10493, 
10771-75,  11293,  11528,  12436,  12708-16, 
12982,  13871,  14251,  14409,  14551-67, 
14573,  14738. 

(B)  19,  10323-53,  10988,  11020-56,  11125-37, 

11607,  11773,  11864,  11895,  14876-82. 

(C)  7713,  7716-18,  8046-51,  8146,  8241-76, 

12252-57. 

(D)  14997. 

Promotion.  “ Select  List  ” promotions— 

(A)  667-78,  1694,  2001-13,  2375,  2532,  2661, 

2925,  3243,  3748-50,  3976,  4447,  4896, 
4904,  4905,  5196,  5515,  5718,  5817,  6589, 
6741,  6850,  6883,  6885-88,  6991,  7151, 
7217,  7320,  8406-08,  9460-62,  9884,  10073, 
10156,  10197,  10443,  10504,  10654,  11294- 
99,  12468,  12543,  13022,  13349,  13374-82, 
13619-29,  13874-79,  14125-34. 

(B)  10329-53,11020,  11137,11624-31,  11776-84, 

11895,  11915-20,  14884. 

Promotion.  Special  list.  See  “ Records  Favourable.” 

Promotion  to  Clerkships  in  Roval  Irish  Constabulary 
Office — 

(A)  1855-58,  2250,  2389,  5599,  7318,  7478. 

Promotion.  Irregularity  of  promotion  in  different 
counties — 

(A)  628,  638-48,  941-44,  1288,  1577,  1688, 

3330-31,  3967, 4635, 4706,  5048-51,  5991, 
6353-55,  7079,  8486-88,  8681,  9238-40, 
98S6,  10185,  10654,  12704,  13243-44, 
13734,  14376,  14575. 

(B)  10324-47.  11017-24,  11055,  11611,  11625, 

11695-97,  11773,  11895-913,  14876. 

Promotion.  Creation  of  an  intermediate  rank — 

(A)  14457-60. 

(B)  10357-60. 

Promotion.  In  mounted  force — 

(A)  4131,  4146-53,  4172,  4901,  5092,  8695-704. 

13004,  14258,  14259. 

(B)  14887-99. 

Parades  in  marching  order  complained  of — 

(A)  2288,  2937-41,  3645,  10195*  14367. 


Plain  clothes,  an  allowance  for,  asked — 

(A)  458-65,  473,  1271-77,  1991-97,  2381,  2846, 

3033-40,  3314-19,  3373,  3391-97,  3583-91, 
4371,  4439-40,  4597-607,  4726,  5074-80, 
5493-99,  5843-49,  6023,  6313,  6371,  6617- 
26,  6747,  7091,  8381-83,  8766-78,  9075-80, 
9145,  9310,  9578-83,  9949,  10026,  10096, 
10424,  11356-64.  U377,  13689. 

(B)  153-59,  188,  10361,  10362,  10369,  10370, 

10893-98.  14963. 

(C)  7890-92,  7909-27,  12116-26. 

Police  duties,  examination  in— 

I A)  7577,  8404,  9584,  9817,  10192,  11535,  14364, 
14372. 

(C)  8152-57,  12091-93. 

Police  instructor  at  the  depdt— 

(A)  15122-65. 

(B)  153. 

Public  houses,  permission  to  enter  when  off  duty — 

(A)  2395-97,  2546-47,  2932,  5557-60,  5727,  5888, 

6025-29,  9764,  10,549-52,  10816,  11285-87, 
13718-25,  13885-92,  14341-53. 

(B)  11065-68,  11138-39,  11602-6,  11705,  11786- 

94,  11972-82,  14857-59,  14909. 

Protection  posts,  accommodation  'at— 

(A)  2363-66,  12691-703. 

Records  (unfavourable).  Effect  oh  prohTotiOU,  &c. — 

(A)  485-98,  505-11,  912-29,  1306,  1544-50,  1680, 

1834-40,  2023-26,  2220,  2518,  2669,  2790, 
3244-52,  3335*  3592,  3760*  3871,  4039,  4378, 
4456,  4684,  5044-46,  5329-40,  5479-83, 
5666-67,  5794-801,  5919,  5987-90,  6161, 
6344-50,  6606,  6841,  6891-900,  6979,  7076, 
7163,  7224,  7326-28,  7430-33,  8369,  8469- 
70,  8624-26,  8833-37,  8873,  8874,  9081-85, 
9229-31,  9296,  9352,  9356,  9453,  9529, 
9541,  9732,  9889,  10104,  10164,  10453, 
10510,  10776,  10787,  11273-78,  11482, 
11528,  12436*  12670,  13081,  13580-91, 
13673,  13820,  14117,  14276,  14428,  14577, 
14722-30. 

(B)  10319-22,  10866,  10992,  11140-51,  11607, 

14947-55. 

(C)  8220-22, 12278. 

Records  (unfavourable).  Effect  on  pensions— 

(A)  491-93,  505,  924,  2101,  2792-94,  3247,  3340, 

4042,  4456.  5168,  5482,  5796-804,  6606, 
6892-900,  7328,  8469,  9085,  9301,  9738, 
10514,  10648,  11485,  12670,  12671,  12980, 
13825. 

(B)  10866,  14947-  48. 

(C)  8217. 

Records  (favourable)  and  “ Special  List 
(A;  700-4,  1696,  4886,  5063,  5800,  6899,  8627-29, 
8691,  11279-83,  12440,  14582. 

(B)  10329. 

Recruits,  quality  of,  &c. — 

(A)  285-57,  450-58*516,  812-17,821-26,  1357-66, 

1398-417,  3141,  3288-330,  3482-94*  3528, 
3787,  4011,  4379,  4930,  5581-90,  5786-93, 
6254-67,  7528,  9709-13,  9772-75,  11243: 
For  band,  3678. 

(B)  4,  5,  10262-68,  11190,  il854,  11874,  11987, 

14961,  15192. 

(C)  7687-91,  7845,  6035,  8055-62,  8073-74,  8186- 

90,  8324-28,  12070-81,  12300-1. 

(D)  14994-96. 

Reserve  men — 

(A)  3471-76,  3628,  3651*  4229,  6100^6,  7476-80, 

10093. 

(B)  14921-29,  15307.  See  “Authorised  Strength.” 
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Responsibility  of  senior  for  junior  when  absent  from 
barrack — • 

(A)  772,  1391,  1574,  1714,  2277,  2544,  2670, 
2797,  3094,  3772,  3900,  4091,  4460,  4911, 
5090-92,  5181,  5379-83,  5503,  5684,  5685, 
6010,  6248,  6655,  6750,  6840,  6917,  7081, 
7448,  8439,  8483,  8637.  8881-83,  9306, 
9371,  9492,  9746,  9896,  10116,  10181, 
10655,  11284,  ’ 11479,  12464,  12682, 

12683,  12988-98,  13613,  13678,  13880, 
14587. 

Roll-call,  for  alteration  of  hour  of — 

(A)  764,  956,  1393,  1394,  2298,  3256,  3569,  4737, 

5385,  6035,  6400,  6851,  7365,  7624,  8664, 
12555-62,  13248. 

(B)  11164,  11945,  14915. 

Road  nuisance — 

(A)  4505-13,  6854-58,  7452,  9755-58,  9909,  10117, 
12735. 

Schoolmaster.  See  “ Police  Instructor.” 

Savings.  See  “ Pay.” 

Select  List.  See  “ Promotion.” 

Special  List.  See  “ Favourable  Records.” 

Sickness,  deduction  from  pay  during — 

(A)  526-37,  958,  1278-87,  2362,  2658,  4075,  4500, 

4879,  5171-76,  5375-78,  5591-95,  5673, 
5882,  6083,  6234,  6381,  6658,  6861,  7630-34, 
8649,  9455,  9538,  10000,  10448,  10526, 
10643-4-7,  10811,  11304,  11527,  12462, 
13845.  See  “Barrack.” 

(B)  14971-76, 15228. 

|C)  7964-78,  12244-51. 

Special  Resident  Magistrates,  action  of — 

(A)  2137-62,  294*4-61,  3125-28,  6633-49,  7349, 

7446,  9482-91,  13256,  13264,  14412-27, 
14617; 

(B)  10289-303,  11115-24,  11633,  11698-704, 

14935-40. 

Stationery  allowance — 

(A)  4622,  6178-82,  10025, 1127.0. 

(B)  162-65,  11198-99. 

Superannuation,  deduction  for — 

|B)  209. 

(C)  7962-63,  7974,  7980,  12110,  12111,  12197. 
Transfers,  permanent — 

(A)  2502,  7086,  7609,  7069,  7473,  8506-10, 
9768,  10182,  10672-75,  10700-12,  10812, 
12317,  13253,  14120. 

OB)  140-45. 

|C)  8042-45,  8284. 


Transfers  (temporary),  allowance  for — 

(A)  9501-8,  9810-16,  10061-65,  11266. 

(B)  129-39,  11824. 

Transfers.  See  “ Married  Men.” 

Uniform,  delay  in  issue  of — 

(A)  10044-46,  10689*-93. 

(B)  14964. 

Uniform,  material  of — 

(A)  2124-26,  2258-62,  3462,  3617,  6092,  8416-19, 

8480,  8620,  9589-96,  10046,  10050,  12480. 

(B)  14965. 

Uniform.  Forage  caps — 

(A)  2262-67,  2383,  2516,  2655-57,  3614,  4486. 

4633,  5299,  6099,  6231,  6398,  6665,  6752. 
7629,  10817,  12737,  12891,  12892. 

(B)  14931. 

Uniform.  Frock — 

(A)  2515,  3461,  3617,  4175,  4178,  4494,  5894, 
6091,  6229,  6399,  6663,  7322,  8480-82, 
9921,  10678,  11486,  12480. 

Uniform.  Helmet — 

(A)  3466(15),  4479,  5300,  5390-97,  6095,  623i, 

6395,  6665,  7471,  10048,  10682,  10817, 
12482,  12740,  13009. 

(B)  14930. 

Uniform.  Haversack,  valise,  &c.— 

(A)  3095-104,  3646',  8665-69',  12746,  13746-73, 

13897. 

(B)  14977-79. 

Uniform.  Mitts — 

(A)  5405,  5714-16. 

Uniform.  Equipment  of  head  constable — 

(A)  3495,  10050-60. 

Uniform.  Allowance  for  making  upi  uniform — 

(A)  292-301,  1394,  2127,  2379,  2513,  2649-54, 

2992-3005,  3450-59,  4489,  5190-95,  5296, 
5500,  5688,  6039,  6173,  6378,  6615,  6987, 
7010,  7167,  7322,  8411,  8480,  8617,  9907, 
10040-44,  10676,  10810,  11258,  11443, 
12527,  13861,  14096,  14719. 

(B)  146-152. 

(C)  7903-5,  12127-29. 

Weights  and  measures,  an  allowance  for  inspecting— 

(A)  6207,  7120,  9397-408,  10038. 

(B)  10915-19. 

(C)  8159-60. 

Widows.  See  “ Constabulary  Force  Fund.” 
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LIST  OE  WITNESSES. 


1.  Mr.  Cooper  Haffield,  Clerk  in  Charge  of 

Accounts,  Constabulary  Office 

2.  Head  Constable  J.  Chalke  .. 

3.  Sub-Constable  P.  McMahon. . 

4.  Acting  Constable  M.  O'Connor 

5.  Sub-Constable  J.  Browne 

6.  Head  Constable  H.  J.  McCoy 

7.  Sub-Constable  J.  McGinnis  . . 

8.  Constable  J.  Lonergan 

9.  Head  Constable  J.  Finnegan 

10.  Sub-Constable  F.  Cox  ..  .. 

11.  Sub-Constable  A.  Ebbett 

12.  Constable  H.  Tilson 

13.  Sub-Constable  T.  Nagle 

14.  Head  Constable  J.  Depo 

15.  Sub-Constable  R.  Hall 

16.  Cocstable  M.  Masterson 

17.  Sub-Constable  F.  Dobson  . . 

18.  Constable  J.  Slattery 

19.  Sub-Constable  W.  Maxwell.. 

20.  Head  Constable  W.  H.  Rice  . 

21.  Sub-Constable  D.  P.  Griffin..  .. 

22.  Head  Constable  R.  Allen 

23.  Sub-Constable  B.  Byrne 

24.  Head  Constable  J.  Ballantine 

25.  Sub-Constable  A.  Dunlop  . . 

26.  Acting  Constable  T.  Bodlc  . . 

27.  Head  Constable  J.  Reilly 

28.  Sub-Constable  P.  Nolan 

29.  Constable  J.  O’Donnell  . . 

30.  Sub-Constable  P.  McICeon  . . , . 

31.  Constable  J.  Dimond 

32.  Sub-Constable  P.  McGann  .. 

33.  Constable  E.  Scott  . 

34.  Sub- Constable  T.  Leonard  .. 

35.  Constable  J.  F.  Pugh 

36.  Sub-Constable  M.  Smith 

37.  Constable  J.  J.  Hughes 

38.  Sub- Constable  E.  Leonard  .. 

39.  Constable  J.  McManamon  . . . . 

40.  Sub-Constable  M.  Walsh  . . 

41.  Constable  T.  O’Rourke  ..  .. 

42.  Sub-Constable  S.  Wray  . . 

43.  Constable  R.  O’Hara 

44.  Sub-Constable  J.  Mooney  . . 

45.  Constable  G.  Harvey 

46.  Sub-Constable  E.  Haughney  . 

47.  Constable  J.  Joyce  . 

48.  Sub-Constable  J.  Clancy 

49.  Constable  M.  Gillan 

50.  Sub-Constable  W.  Cassidy  . . 

51.  Constable  W.  Finlay 

62.  Sub-Constable  J.  A.  Reddy  . . 

53.  Colonel  C.  A.  Cobbe,  Inspector  of  Con- 

stabulary for  the  Midland  District 
of  England 

54.  Constable  E.  Kavanagk 

55.  Sub-Constable  E.  Kelly 
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56.  Head  Constable  T.  Monson  . 

57.  Sub-Constable  M.  Rogan  . . 

58.  Constable  P.  Siraghan 
59  Sub-Constable  W.  Long 

60.  Head  Constable  J.  ltolston. . 

61.  Sub-Constable  R.  Barrett  .. 

62.  Constable  B.  Good  . . 

63.  Sub-Constable  C.  H.  Curran 

64.  Constable  M.  Sheehan 

65.  Sub-Constable  P.  Coughlan 

66.  Constable  W.  M’Clintock  . . 

67.  Sub-Constable  P.  Fitzgerald 

68.  Head  Con-table  M.  McNamara 

69.  Sub-Constable  M.  Morahan 

70.  County  Inspector  Q.  J.  Brownrigg 

71.  Constable  M.  McLoughlin  . . 

72.  Sub-Constable  J.  Fitzmaurice 

73.  Constable  E.  Magill 

74.  Sub-Constable  T.  Molloy  . . 

75.  Sub-Inspector  B.  Potter  . . 

76.  Sub-Inspector  T.  F.  Singleton 

77.  County  Inspector  G.  E.  Newland 

78.  Head  Constable  M.  Wall  . . 

79.  Sub-Constable  M.  J.  Lewis  . 

80.  Sub-Inspector  D.  McArdle. . 

81.  County  Inspector  F.  H.  Ross 

82.  Sub-Inspector  W.  D.  Grene 

83.  County  Inspector  B.  H.  Maguire 

84.  Head  Constable  B.  King  . . 

85.  Captain  J.  W.  Nott-Bower,  Chie 

Constable  of  Liverpool  . . 

86.  Constable  P.  Carty 

87.  Sub-Constable  M.  O’Connor 

88 . Sub-Constable  J.  Tarrant  . , 

89.  Constable  J.  Kirwan 

90.  Sub-Constable  J.  Thompson 

91.  Constable  M,  Keating  .. 

92.  Constable  J.  Twiss  . . 

93.  Sub-Constable  P.  Ryan 

94.  Constable  T.  Leveston 

95.  Sub-Constable  T.  Lally 

96.  Constable  T.  Flaherty 

97.  Sub-Constable  R.  Bradshaw 

98.  Head  Constable  T.  Hunt  . . 

99.  Sub-Constable  J.  O’Reilly 

100.  Sub-Constable  R.  W.  Carey 

101.  Sub-Inspector  Henry  Wilton 

102.  Colonel  Robert  Bruce,  Inspecto 

General 

103.  Acting  Inspector  P.  Hughes,  Dubl 

Metropolitan  Police 

104.  Head  Constable  J.  Bodley,  Police 

Instructor  at  the  Constabulary  Depot 

105.  Mr.  J.  G.  Curtis,  Medical  Attendant 

of  the  Constabulary  at  Cork 

106.  Mr.  Wellington  Colomb,  Assistant 

Inspector-General 
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ROYAL  IRISH  CONSTABULARY  COMMITTEE  OF  INQUIRY. 


EVIDENCE. 


First  Day. — 24th  AUGUST,  1882. 


[The  Committee,  Mr.  Richard  O’Shattghnessy,  M.P.,  Chairman;  Mr.  R.  W. 
A.  Holmes,  Treasury  Remembrancer;  and  Mr.  D.  Harrel,  R.M.,  sat  in 
Mr.  Holmes’  Office,  Lower  Castle  Yard,  for  the  Examination  of  Witnesses 
vivd  voce.~\ 

Mr.  Cooper  Haffield,  examined. 


I.  Chairman. — What  is  your  position,  Mr.  Haffield? 
— I am  clerk  in  charge  of  accounts. 

i.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Constabulary 
Office  in  that  capacity? — Since  1874.  I was  in  the 
Paymaster-General’s  Office  before  that ; and  practically 
since  the  amalgamation  of  the  Receiver’s  duties,  I have 
been  connected  with  the  duties  of  the  office. 

0.  The  object  of  this  examination  is  to  get  statements 
of  fact  from  you  with  reference  to  the  pay,  pensions, 
and  other  matters  affecting  the  force.  I believe  that 
underneath  the  rank  of  sub-inspector  there  are  four 
ranks — head  constable,  constable,  acting  constable, 
and  sub-constable  ? — Yes. 

4.  We  will  begin  with  the  lower  rank— that  of  sub- 
constable. Tell  us  whether  a man  on  joining  the 
police,  in  the  first  instance,  becomes  thereby  a sub- 
constable, or  is  there  a grade  of  recruit  lower  than 
that  of  sub-constable? — He  becomes  at  once  a sub- 
constable. 

5.  What  is  his  pay  ? — His  pay  on  joining  is  at  the 
rate  of  39/.  per  annum. 

G.  Mr.  Holmes.— Is  that  on  joining  at  the  Depot? 
—On  joining  at  the  Depot,  and  as  long  as  he  is  at  the 
Depot.  Generally  a period  of  six  months. 

7.  Chairman. — At  the  end  of  a period  of  six  months 
does  he  get  an  increase  of  pay  ?— On  the  completion  of 
six  months’  service  he  is  entitled  to  52 /.  per  annum. 

8.  Detail  what  further  increase  of  pay  he  receives 

whilst  he  remains  a sub-constable  ?— Before  answerin- 
that  question  I had  better  tell  you  a sub-constable  now 
receives  a special  allowance  of  os.  a-week,  but  not  under 
tbe  head  of  pay,  from  the  time  of  his  allocation  to  a 
county  until  he  arrives  at  the  scale  of  salary—  521.  per 
annum.  1 

v holmes.—1 That  is  pending  the  six  months? 

Yes  ; it  lie  completes  his  course  of  training  and  »oes 
out  for  duty,  he  gets  an  additional  5s.  a- week  unti?  he 
arrives  at  the  5 21.  a-year. 

10.  Mr.  Harrel. — Perhaps  you  would  say  a recruit’s 
pay  is  at  the  rate  of  39/.  a-year  for  the  first  six  months’ 
service,  but  in  the  event  of  his  becoming  effective 
before  the  termination  of  the  six  months,  aud  goin«-  to 
acounty,  that  pay  is  supplemented  by  5s.  a week  ?— 

H.  Mr  Holmet.— Whicl  practically  „jTe8  llim  52l. 
a year?— Yes. 

12.  Chairman. — You  have  brought  us  now  to  the 
point  where  his  pay  reaches  521.  a-year.  Be  kind 


enough  to  tell  us  what  further  increase  of  pay  he  gets  ? 
— The  52/.  a-year  continues  until  he  has  completed  four 
years’  service.  Then  he  gets  54/.  1 2s.,  which  he  retains 
until  he  has  completed  eight  years’  service. 

13.  Mr.  Holmes. — That  is  an  addition  of  2/.  12s? — 
It  is  an  addition  of  Is.  a-week  ; and,  on  completing 
eight  years’  service,  he  gets  a further  increase  at  the 
same  rate,  which  makes  his  pay  57/.  4s.  per  annum. 
Until  he  completes  fourteen  years’  service  his  pay  is 
57/.  4s.  From  the  completion  of  fourteen  years’ service, 
and  until  he  has  completed  twenty  years’  service,  his 
pay  is  59/.  16s. 

14.  Chairman. — That  represents  another  increase  of 
Is.  a-week  ? — Precisely  ; and  upon  completing  twenty 
years’  service  for  any  further  service  in  the  ranks  he 
gets  62/.  8s.,  which  also  represents  a further  Is. 
a-week. 

15.  Mr.  Harrel. — And  which  is  the  maximum  pay  of 
a sub-constable? — Which  is  the  maximum  pay  of  a 
sub-constable. 

16.  Chairman. — Now,  please  to  pass  to  the  next 
grade? — The  next  grade  is  that  of  acting  constable, 
whose  pay  is  67/.  12s.  during  the  whole  period  of 
holding  that  rank. 

17.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  that  stage  supposed  to  be 
probationary? — You  can  see  by  the  name  “acting 
constable  ” that  he  is  only  in  tlio  intermediate  stage 
whilst  attaining  the  rank  of  constable. 

18.  Chav-man. — As  I understand  it,  at  whatever 
stage  he  passes,  from  the  rank  of  sub-constable  to  that  of 
acting  constable,  his  pay  immediately  becomes  67/.  1 2s.  ? 
— Yes. 

1 9.  Mr.  Holmes. — How  long,  as  a rule,  does  a man 
remain  an  acting  constable  before  he  is  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  constable  ? — The  average  does  not  exceed  two 
years,  and  he  may  get  his  promotion  before  one  year* 

20.  Chairman. — Now  pass  to  the  pay  of  constable. 
— The  constable,  at  the  ordinary  rate,  receives  72/.  16s. 

21.  When  you  say  the  “ordinary  rate,”  do  you  mean 
on  becoming  constable? — Yes. 

22.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  being  another  increment  of 
2s.  a-week  above  the  acting  constable  ? — Yes.  There 
is  a constable  at  an  extra  rate  of  4/.  per  annum,  which 
makes  his  pay  76/.  16*. 

23.  How  many  constables  in  the  force  get  that  ? — 
Forty-three  were  on  that  rate  in  the  present  financial 
year. 

24.  Chairman. — An  extra  rate  of  pay  is,  under 

B 


Mr.  Cooper 
Haffield. 

24  Aug.,  188  . 
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2 MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  OF  THE 

Mrr  £ooper  certain  circumstances,  given  to  some  of  the  constables?  of  Lord  Monck’s  Commission  ? — Yes.  There  was  the 
Haffield.  _yes.  Under  37  & 38  Viet.,  cap.  80,  sec.  2,  sub-sec.  36  & 37  Viet.,  cap.  74,  which  provided  that  such  in- 
24  Aug  1882  14> may  be  S‘ven  to  sixty  constables  of  long  service  creased  salaries  were  to  take  effect  from  the  1st 
or  superior  merit,  but  ineligible  for  promotion.  December,  1872 ; then  it  was  amended;  and  it  was 

25.  Mr.  Holmes. — When  you  say  “ineligible  for  practically  re-enacted  in  1874  on  the  same  basis, 

promotion,"  what  do  you  mean  exactly  ? — -That  they  43.  Mr.  Ilarrel. — Now,  suppose  we  pass  to  the  rank 
have  failed  to  pass  the  requisite  examination  for  the  of  first-class  head  constable;  what  is  his  pay? — A 
rank  of  head  constable.  first-class  head  constable  gets  91/.  a-year  on  atlaining 

26.  Chairman. — That,  then,  represents  the  highest  that  grade,  and  twelve  first-class  bead  constables  may 

rate  of  pay  which  a constable  can  reach  ? — Yes.  attain  to  the  extra  rate  of  101/.  per  annum. 

27.  Now  pass  to  the  head  constables  pay. — The  44.  Mr.  Holmes. — How  many  are  there  nowin  the 

head  constables  are  divided  into  two  classes,  and  the  first-class,  appearing  in  the  last  Estimates  ? — There 
pay  of  the  second  class  is  83/.  4s.  per  annum.  were  sixty-five  head  constables  of  the  first-class,  and 

28.  Mr.  Marvel. — Is  there  not  an  extra  rate  for  the  twelve  head  constables  of  the  first-class  on  the  extra  rate, 
second-class  head  constable? — There  is  an  extra  rate  45.  Chairman. — In  addition  to  the  sixty-five? — 
which  the  second-class  head  constable  may  attain  to—  Exactly. 

93/.  4s.  46.  As  a rule,  are  the  twelve  places  with  extra  rates 

29.  That  is  an  addition  of  1 0/.  a year  ? —Yes.  of  pay  generally  filled  up  among  the  first-class  head  con- 

30.  Mr.  Holmes. — Under  what  circumstances  is  this  stables? — Yes;  for  the  last  four  years  at  all  events  they 
extra  rate  given? — It  is  given  for  long  service  or  have  been. 

superior  merit,  the  recipient  being  ineligible  for  further  47.  Then  the  rate  lOlZ.  per  annum  is  the  highest 
promotion.  _ rate  of  pay  attainable  by  a head  constable? — There 

31.  When  you  say  “ ineligible  for  further  promotion,”  is  one  head  constable  major  who  has  104/.  a-year. 

do  you  mean  ineligible  because  unable  to  pass  the  48.  But  for  the  ordinary  head  constable  101/.  pel- 
examination  ? — That  is  the  meaning  I attach  to  it.  annum  is  the  amount  ? — Yes. 

32.  Chairman. — May  we  take  it  that  this  extra  rate  49.  Mr.  Ilarrel. — You  are  aware  the  head  constable 

is  given  to  remedy  the  slowness  and  difficulty  o.f  pro-  major  is  located  at  the  depot  ? — Yes,  at  the  depot, 

motion  from  the  rank  of  head  constable  to  that  of  Phcenix  Park. 

sub-inspector? — I was  speaking  at  the  time  of  the  50.  Chairman. — Now  we  pass  to  the  question  of 

application  of  the  section  which  will  admit  of  its  being  allowances.  I understand  there  are  three  kinds  of 
given  to  second-class  head  constables,  but  I find,  in  allowances — fixed  allowances,  common  to  all  grades ; 

fact,  none  of  it  is  so  given.  In  the  estimate  there  were  peculiar  allowances,  peculiar  to  certain  grades;  and 
first-class  head  constables  at  the  extra  rate)  but  there  station  allowances  ? — Yes,  and  also  allowances  peculiar 
seem  to  have  been  no  second-class  head  constables  at  to  particular  places. 

the  extra  rate  when  the  estimate  was  prepared.  51.  Mr.  Ilarrel. — That  would  be  to  grades,  too.  All 

33.  Mr.  Ilarrel. — But  that  arises  from  the  fact  that  those  allowances  are  according  to"  grades  ? — No. 
of  recent  years  there  have  been  more  promotions  given  There  are  allowances  to  the  men  in  Belfast  andLondon- 
to  the  head  constables,  and  that  the  block  in  the  first-  derry. 

class  head  constables  has  not  been  so  severe,  owing  to  52.  Chairman.— Then,  I understand  there  is  a fourth- 
larger  pensions  and  other  inducements  for  retiring? — class  of  allowances  peculiar  to  certain  large  towns  which 
The  slowness  of  promotion  from  the  second-class  to  the  have  a special  force  ?— Yes. 

first-class  has  not  been  so  great  as  to  necessitate  53.  We  will  deal  with  each  class  in  its  turn.  Will 
compensating  a second-class  head  constable  in  that  you  tell  us  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  various 
way.  fixed  allowances  are  ? — There  is  an  allowance  for  repair 

34.  But  at  the  time  the  provision  was  made  it  was  of  arms  and  accoutrements,  6s.  per  annum, 

necessary? — It  was.  54.  Mr.  Holmes. — Was  that  allowance  increased 

35.  Mr.  Holmes. — After  what  period  of  service  is  this  under  the  recent  order  ? — That  allowance  was  increased 
extra  rate  paid  to  the  second-class  head  constables  r—  on  the  recommendation  of  the  recent  Committee  from 
That  is  a matter  entirely  outside  my  department.  3s.  per  annum. 

These  considerations  are  taken  into  account  by  the  55.  Chairman.— What  other  fixed  allowance  is  there? 
Inspector-General.  — The  allowance  for  straw,  which  is  now  3s.  per  annum  ; 

36.  I presume  it  must  mean  that  the  second-class  it  was  raised  from  2s.  per  annum  on  the  recommendation 
head  constable  has  been  for  a number  of  years  in  that  of  the  late  Committee. 

rank,  and  it  is  a sort  of  compensation  for  not  being  56.  Mr.  Holmes. — When  you  say  “allowance  for 
promoted  to  the  higher  rank  of  first-class  head  con-  straw,”  for  what  purpose  is  it  ? — For  the  purchase  of 
stable  ? — I heard  the  late  Inspector-General  say  the  straw  for  filling  their  bed-ticks. 

reason  why  the  full  number  was  not  given  was  that  they  57.  Are  the  men  supplied  with  bedding,  or  must  they 
had  not  fulfilled  the  condition  of  long  service  without  provide  it? — They  are  supplied  with  all  bedding,  except 
promotion.  There  is  power  to  give  the  extra  rate  to  the  straw. 

twelve  head  constables  of  the  second-class,  and  also  58.  Chairman.-—  Pass  to  the  next  fixed  allowance, 
to  twelve  head  constables  of  the  first-class.  please  ?— Of  this  same  class  of  allowance  there  are  some’ 

37.  Chairman. — Can  you  tell  us  whether  any,  and  if  to  a limited  number  of  men  ; for  instance,  the  mounted 

any  how  many,  head  constables  of  the  second  rank  at  force  have  an  allowance  for  horse  appointments  and 
present  enjoy  that  extra  rate  ?— None,  as  shown  on  the  saddlery  of  12s.  per  annum.  That  allowance  was 
last  estimate.  formerly  9s.  Ad.  per  annum. 

38.  Mr.  Holmes. — How  many  men  are  there  alto-  60.  When  was  it  raised  ?— At  the  same  time,  and  as 

gether  of  that  class  ? — 17S  at  the  last  estimate.  the  result  of  the  late  Committee. 

39.  And  not  one  of  those  is  in  receipt  of  this  extra  61.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  is  the  date  of  the  last  order 

pay  ? — No.  which  was  based  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 

40.  Chah-mm.—'Do  you  know  what  the  conditions  mittee  ?— 30th  June  last.  The  Treasury  sanctioned  it 
are  for  giving  a right  to  this  extra  pay  ?— Long  to  take  effect  from  the  25th  April,  1882. 

service,  superior  merit,  and  ineligibility  for  further  pro-  62.  Chairman.— We  may'take  it  all  these  increases 
motion.  were  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury? — They  gave  their 

41.  Mr.  Holmes. — By  what  Acts  of  Parliament  is  sanction  in  the  interval  before  they  were  published.  By 

the  existing  pay  of  the  various  grades  regulated? — the  Circular  of  the  30th  June,  1882,  these  rates  came 

The  rates  of  pay  at  present  in  force  were  laid  down  by  into  operation  from  the  25th  April  last  inclusive.  There 

3’’  & 38  Viet.,  cap.  SO,  which  was  an  Act  for  a is  another  allowance  to  the  mounted  force,  namely, 

limited  period,  but  was  made  permanent  by  40  ii  41  for  stable  requisites,  4s.  6 d.  per  month,  whether  at  the 

Yict.,  cap.  20.  depot  or  in  counties.  That  allowance  was  formerly  2s. 

42.  I believe  that  the  scale  of  pay  laid  down  by  the  per  month  when  serving  in  counties,  and  3s.  when 
37  & 38  Viet.,  cap.  80,  was  due  to  the  recommendation  serving  at  the  depot. 
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63.  Mr.  Jlctrrel. — And  now  it  has  been  made  a 
uniform  rate  of  4s.  Cd.  ? — Yes. 

64.  Chairman. — By  the  Circular  of  the  30th  June 
last  ? — Yes. 

65.  Now,  we  come  to  the  head  of  allowances  which 
vary  for  different  ranks,  and  which  we  call  “ peculiar 
allowances  ” ? — These  allowances  consist  of  what  we  call 
extra  pay. 

66.  Then  the  first  peculiar  allowance  you  wish  to  call 
attention  to  is  an  allowance  of  extra  pay  for  extra 
duties  ? — Extra  pay  when  absent  from  station. 

67.  Mr.  Holmes. — That  is,  when  sleeping  away  from 
the  station? — When  absent  for  a certain  number  of 
hours,  or  for  the  entire  twenty-four  hours. 

68.  Chairman. — Begin  with  the  sub-constables, 
please  ? — Extra  pay  is  granted  for  a period  of  not  less 
than  eight  consecutive  hours,  but  under  twelve  hours. 
A sub-constable  receives  ] s.  for  that  period,  and  for  a 
period  of  twelve  consecutive  hours  or  upwards  he 
receives  Is.  6cl. 

69.  Mr.  Holmes. — Under  what  circumstances  is 
absence  from  the  barrack  considered  absence  ?— 
When  necessarily  absent  from  the  station  on  any  duty, 
except  inspection,  patrol,  warrant,  despatch,  blank- 
firing,  or  attendance  at  petty  sessions  in  or  connected 
with  the  district. 

70.  Mr.  Ilarrel. — Has  there  been  any  modification 
of  that  provision  latterly  with  regard  to  sub-constables 
as  to  when  they  are  entitled  to  this  extra  pay,  the  par- 
ticular section  you  read  from  having  been  originally 
made  applicable  to  officers  ? — That,  I think,  is  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  last  order. 

71.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  this  allowance  meant  to  pro- 
vide a man  with  food  during  his  enforced  absence  from 
the  station  ? — The  extra  pay  is  certainly  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  old  rule  was : “ When  sub-inspectors  are 
employed  at  fairs,  races,  in  the  protection  of  sheriffs  or 
of  coroners,  in  the  escort;  of  prisoners,  ball-firing,  or  any 
other  duty  of  a like  nature,  except  inspection,  patrol, 
warrant,  or  despatch,  blank  firing,  or  attendance  at 
petty  sessions  in  or  connected  with  the  district  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  ten  consecutive  hours,  they  shall 
be  allowed,”  and  so  on.  In  framing  the  new  rule  we 
confined  ourselves  to  reciting  the  exceptions.  The 
exceptions  are  exactly,  the  same  as  in  the  former 
regulation. 

72.  I presume  if  a man  is  absent  eight  hours  one 
meal  will  be  sufficient,  and  if  absent  twelve  hours,  two 
meals.  The  shilling  is  meant  to  supply  him  with  his 
luncheon  ? — The  allowance  for  absence  before  was  for 
periods  of  ten  hours. 

73.  Chairman.  — This  allowance  for  absence  is 
intended  to  provide  the  men  with  food  ? — Yes. 

74.  The  allowance  for  eight  hours  is  intended  to 
supply  one  meal  ? — Yes. 

75.  And  the  higher  allowance  for  a longer  time  to 
cover  the  expense  of  two? — Yes. 

76.  Has  this  allowance  been  lately  increased  ? — Yes. 
As  the  result  of  the  recommendation  of  the  late  Com- 
mittee, it  was  increased  from  a rate  of  Is.  for  over  ten 
hours  absence  to  Is.  for  eight  hours’  absence,  and  to 
Is.  6( /.  for  twelve  hours’  absence. 

77.  Then  there  was  only  one  rate  previous  to  the 
late  alteration,  namely,  Is.  for  ten  hours’  absence?  — 
Only  one.  The  same  allowance  is  given  to  the  acting 
constables  and  constables. 

78.  Mr.  Ilarrel. — Having  told  us  the  allowance  to 
which  sub-constables,  acting  constables,  and  constables 
are  entitled  for  a certain  number  of  hours'  absence  from 
their  station,  will  you  tell  us  what  they  are  entitled 
to  for  a night’s  absence,  and  what  constitules  a night  ? 
—They  are  entitled  to  Zs.  Qd,  per  night,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  patrols,  or  in  the  execution  of  warrants. 
When  absent  a night  from  their  station  on  any  other 
duty  except  patrols,  or  in  the  execution  of  warrants, 
they  are  entitled  to  3 s.  6 d. 

79.  Mr.  Holmes.— Why  are  patrols  excepted?— 

I here  seem  to  be  exceptions  to  all  the  allowances,  and 
these  exceptions,  taken  as  a class,  are  the  ordinary 
primary  duties  for  which  a policeman  exists. 

80.  Chairman. — Is  the  night  allowance  cumulative 

[1502] 


on  the  allowance  for  absence  ? — No.  If  the  absence 
be  prolonged  into  the  night,  or  the  twenty-four  hours, 
they  get  only  the  night’s  allowance. 

81.  Mr.  Holmes. — The  terms  of  section  563  of  the 
Finance  Code  run  thus  : “ Extra  pay.  (1)  When  neces- 
sarily absent  from  station  on  any  duty  except  patrols, 
or  in  the  execution  of  warrants.”  I can  quite  conceive 
the  extra  pay  not  being  paid  to  the  constable  when  he 
is  absent  on  patrol,  because  the  word  “patrolling” 
assumes  that  lie  cannot  be  in  bed.  But  it  is  possible 
to  conceive  that  if  absent  performing  the  execution  of  a 
warrant  he  may  be  obliged  to  be  absent  from  his  station, 
in  which  case  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a hardship  that  the 
extra  pay  should  not  be  allowed  to  him.  Why  do  you 
think  the  exception  was  made  as  regards  the  execution 
of  warrants  ? — I think  that  it  comes  under  the  classifi- 
cation I gave  already,  that  it  is  one  of  the  primary 
duties  thrown  upon  a policeman  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  which  it  is  considered  he  should  perform  free. 

82.  But  is  not  it  quite  possible  that  in  certain  cases 
he  would  be  obliged  to  be  absent  from  his  station  and 
put  to  expense  for  sleeping  accommodation  ? — I believe 
in  practice  they  can  so  arrange  it  as  not  to  be  absent, 
and  thus  avoid  any  practical  hardship. 

83.  Do  you  think  that  the  hardship  can  ever  arise  ? 
— I do  not  think  that  it  involves  any  practical  hard- 
ship. 

84.  Mr.  Ham-el. — Does  the  allowance  of  3s.  6 d. 
a night  apply  equally  to  the  sub-constable,  acting  con- 
stable, and  constable  ? — Yes. 

85.  Now,  what  constitutes  a night  ? — I should  say  tb§ 
allowance  for  a night’s  absence  is  expected  to  cover  the 
expense  of  twenty-four  hours’  absence ; and  when  it 
is  given  in  conjunction  with  any  allowance  for  a lesser 
period  than  a night,  the  total  absence  must  include 
thirty-two  or  thirty-six  hours’  consecutive  absence. 
But  when  the  question  stands  alone,  “For  what  period 
may  it  be  given  ?”  that  is  governed  now  by  section  565 
of  the  Finance  Code,  which  provides  that  a period  of 
twelve  hours’  absence  or  upwards,  but  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  whether  at  the  termination  of  a prolonged 
absence  or  occurring  alone,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
night’s  absence,  and  paid  for  accordingly  at  the  rates 
authorized  for  officers  and  men  respectively,  whenever 
such  period  commences  before  9 o’clock  p.m.,  and  does 
not  terminate  until  after  3 o’clock  a.m.  the  following 
day. 

86.  Mr.  Holmes—  Is  there  any  difference  between 
the  night  allowance  to  sub-inspectors  and  county 
inspectors? — No. 

87.  If  county  and  sub-inspectors  are  paid  the  same 
allowance  per  night,  why  is  there  a difference  between 
the  allowance  made  to  constables  and  that  to  head 
constables  ? — If  you  ask  the  men  that  question,  you 
will  find  they  resort  to  different  lodging-houses  and 
hotels. 

88.  Chairman. — Tell  us  the  changes  which  have 
been  lately  made  on  the  subject  of  time  with  reference 
to  the  night  allowances? — That  Rule,  No.  565,  is  the 
modification  of  a previously  existing  Rule,  necessarily 
introduced  when  the  extra  pay  became  payable  at  dif- 
ferent rates  for  two  periods  of  absence  instead  of  one 
period,  as  previously  existing,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  could  be  paid  were  more 
clearly  defined  than  in  the  previously  existing  Rule, 
which  ran  thus : “ In  cases  where  members  of  the 
force  are  necessarily  employed  on  duty  for  ten  con- 
secutive hours  which  do  not  terminate  until  after 
3 o’clock  a. si.”  It  was  found  necessary  to  define  when 
the  period  should  commence,  as  this  Rule  only  looked 
at  it  at  the  period  when  it  should  terminate. 

89.  And  iho  new  Rule  does  define  the  period  at 
which  it  commences  ? — Yes,  and  places  the  period  at 
which  it  commences  at  the  same  period  before  mid- 
night as  it  was  required  in  the  old  Rule  to  extend 
beyond  midnight, 

90.  Namely.  9 o’clock? — Namely.  .9  o’clock  p.m. 
So  that  while  formerly  a man  remaining  out  from  the 
previous  day  was  obliged  to  be  absent  for  three- 
quarters  of  the  nocturnal  half  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
before  he  could  claim  to  have  put  in  a bond  fide  night’s 

B 2 
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^'r-  ?°??er  absence,  so  now  he  is  required  to  be  absent  tliree- 
Ma  e ' quarters  of  tlie  nocturnal  half  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
24  Aug.,  1882.  whenever  the  absence  commences,  and  that  is  con- 
sidered as  constituting  a bond  fide  night. 

91.  State  how  the  question  of  commencement  arises  ? 
— If  it  runs  from  the  previous  day,  the  question  of  com- 
mencement does  not  arise.  You  have  only  to  judge  of 
it  from  the  time  of  its  termination. 

92.  To  constitute  a night’s  absence  a man  must  be 
absent  either  twelve  consecutive  hours  from  9 p.m.,  or 
twelve  hours  ending  at  or  after  3 a.m.  ? — Yes  ; but  the 
period  must  have  commenced  before  9 p.m.,  as  well  as 
end  after  3 a.m. 

93.  Does  it  come  to  this,  that  if  a man’s  absence 
begins  after  9 p.m.  he  cannot  get  a nights  absence?— 
He  would  lose  his  claim  to  allowance  for  night’s 
absence  in  that  case. 

94.  Mr.  Harrel. — It  means  this,  that  the  3 A.M.  Rule 
must  have  twelve  hours  before  3 a.m.  ? — Six  hours 


before  3 a.m. 

95.  Chairman. — I understand  that  under  the  old 
Regulation  twelve  hours'  absence  constituted  a nights 
absence,  provided  some  portion  of  the  twelve  hours 
passed  before  3 o'clock  in  the  morning? — Ten  hours’ 


96.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  are  the  words? — “In  cases 
where  members  of  the  force  are  necessarily  employed 
on  duty  for  ten  consecutive  hours  which  do  not  ter- 
minate until  after  3 o’clock  a.m.,”  thus  contemplating 
that  it  would  run  up  to  3 o'clock  a.m.,  and  something 
further. 

97.  Chairman.— The  night’s  absence  under  the  pre- 
sent Rule  means  twelve  hours’  absence,  which  period 
must  include  the  hours  between  9 p.m.  and  3 a.m.? — 


98.  Mr.  Holmes.  —To  entitle  a man  to  extra  pay  for 
a night  when  absent  less  than  the  twenty-four  hours, 
he  must  be  absent  for  twelve  hours,  at  least  six  hours 
of  which  must  be  between  9 p.m.  and  3 a.m.? — Yes; 
if  a man  fails  to  entitle  himself  by  absence  from  9 p.m. 
to  3 a.m.  to  night  allowance,  he  may  still  entitle  him- 
self to  the  rates  for  absence  for  over  eight  or  over 
twelve  hours,  which  I have  already  described. 

99.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  is  the  extra  pay  of  the  three 
grades,  sub-constable,  acting  constable,  and  constable  ? — 
Yes. 

100.  What  is  the  extra  pay  of  the  head  constable  ? — 
The  head  constable  is  entitled  for  eight  consecutive 
hours’  absence,  but  under  twelve  hours,  to  Is.  3c?.,  and 
for  a period  of  twelve  consecutive  hours  or  upwards, 
1.9.  9rf.  For  a night’s  absence  he  i3  entitled  to  4s.,  and 
the  conditions  of  that  are  precisely  similar  to  those 
under  which  the  other  grades  are  entitled. 

101.  Chairman. — Tell  us  whether  there  have  been 
any  special  and  temporary  allowances  for  night  absence 
lately  made,  and  what  they  are?— There  is  at  present 
in  force  a special  extra  allowance  of  Is.  per  night  and 
Gd.  for  each  period  of  eight  or  twelve  hours  for  a period 
of  six  months  from  the  25th  April,  1882,  which  is 
common  to  both  head  constables  and  other  constables, 
and  is  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  rates  I have  just 
mentioned. 

102.  This  additionol  rate  will  expire,  unless  re- 
newed, on  the  25th  October?— On  the  '25th  October. 

103.  Do  you  know  that  that  special  allowance  fol- 
lowed the  Report  of  the  last  Committee  ? — Yes. 

104.  Mr.  Holmes. — That  the  special  allowance  was 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  ? — 
Yes. 

105.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  peculiar  allow- 
ance? — The  next  allowance  payable  to  the  men  is 
marching  money,  and  the  rate  allowed  to  constables, 
acting  constables,  and  sub-constables,  is  2d.  a mile 
when  the  conditions  under  which  it  becomes  payable 
are  fulfilled. 

106.  What  aro  those  conditions? — It  is  payable 
when  the  distance  marched  exceeds  6 miles,  in  the 
following  cases  only  : When  the  place  of  duty  is  over 
6 miles  from  the  station  where  the  head  or  other  con- 
stable is  serving,  and  also  outside  the  sub-district  in 
which  such  station  is  situated,  or  when  the  place  of 


duty,  though  within  the  sub-district,  is  more  than 
12  miles  from  the  station  where  the  man  is  serving. 

107.  Mr.  Holmes. — Why  are  the  qualifying  words 
“and  also  outside  the  sub-district ” introduced  into  sub- 
section  a of  section  567  ? — It  appears  to  be  an  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  that  a man  is  to  perform  certain 
primary  duties  without  extra  charge. 

108.  Chairman. — Will  you  contrast  the  present 
marching  allowance  to  men  with  the  former  marching 
allowance  to  men? — Under  the  former  Regulation 
marching  money  was  only  granted  when  the  distance 
marched  exceeded  12  miles,  and  it  was  also  confined  to 
certain  duties. 

109.  What  were  those  duties?— When  on  a march 
from  one  county  to  another ; when  transferred  from 
one  station  to  another,  whether  within  their  own 
county  or  otherwise,  except  as  in  section  396  (that  is, 
removed  at  their  own  request,  on  promotion,  and  as 
punishment) : when  proceeding  to  or  returning  from 
Assizes.  Quarter  Sessions,  or  elections  in  their  own 
counties ; when  proceeding  to  the  County  Inspector’s 
office  for  examination  for  promotion ; and,  finally, 
when  men  aro  ordered  on  duty  to  places  18  miles  dis- 
tant from  their  station,  and  are  not  conveyed  at  the 
public  expense. 

110.  Mr.  Holmes.— Are  all  these  conditions  super- 
seded by  the  new  arrangement  ?— They  are  all  super- 
seded by  the  new  arrangement. 

111.  The  rate  payable  was  Is.  for  every  12  miles 
marched,  provided  that  9 miles  in  addition  to  J 2,  24, 
36,  &c.,  might  be  counted  as  another  12? — An  over- 
plus of  9 over  12,  24.  and  36,  would  count  as  12.  It 
is  now  granted  at  double  the  rate,  and  for  every  mile 
marched.  The  former  rate  was  practically  Id.  a mile, 
with  the  limitation  that  it  could  not  become  payable 
until  12  miles  had  accrued;  but  it  is  now  2d.  a mile, 
and  may  be  paid  per  mile. 

112.  Mr.  Harrel. — In  point  of  fact,  if  a man  went 
20  miles  he  got  but  Is.  ? — That  was  all. 

113.  If  he  now  went  20  he  would  obtain  3s.  4c?.  ? — 
He  would. 

114.  Chairman. — You  have  now  contrasted  the 
marching  rates  of  the  past  with  the  marching  rates  of 
the  present  with  regard  to  the  three  ranks?— Yes. 

115.1  ask  you  now  whether  at  present  a member  of 
these  three  ranks  is  entitled,  in  add  t ion  to  the  march- 
ing money,  to  get  the  rates  for  absence  which  you 
have  already  described,  if  he  complies  with  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  obtain  them  r— Yes. 

116.  Was  he  in  former  times  entitled  to  the  con- 
current enjoyment  of  these  two  rates,  both  the  march- 
ing money  and  the  absence  money? — He  was  not. 
The  former  Rule  (section  397  of  the  Finance  Code)  was : 
“ Where  men  receive  maiching  allowance  they  are  not 
to  receive  extra  pay  for  the  period  on  march ; they 
can  only  receive  the  one  or  the  other  for  the  same 
day.” 

117.  That  Rule  no  longer  holds? — It  no  longer 
exists ; it  has  been  entirely  repealed. 

118.  And  the  men  are  now  entitled  to  the  cumula- 
tive benefit  of  both  kinds  of  allowance? — Yes. 

119.  If  they  comply  with  the  conditions  respectively 
attaching  ? — If  they  are  the  necessary  time  absent. 

120.  Now,  pass  to  the  marching  allowance  for  head 
constables  ? — The  allowance  for  head  constables  is 
3d.  per  mile. 

121. '  The  allowance  is  3d.  per  mile,  and  is  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  which  apply  to  the  lower  ranks? 
— Yes. 

122.  Now.  contrast  it  with  the  former  allowance? — 
The  former  rate  of  marching  allowance  was  Is.  Gd.  for 
every  12  miles ; subject  to  the  same  conditious  as 
formerly  applied  to  the  other  ranks.  There  is  a 
limitation  affecting  the  payment  of  marching  money 
which  applies  alike  to  head  and  other  constables. 
Marching  money  is  not  payable  under  any  circum- 
stances for  the  duty  of  patrolling,  nor  will  it  be  paid 
for  any  portion  of  a journey  which  can  be  performed 
by  railway  or  any  public  conveyance  at  less  cost  per 
mile  than  the  rate  allowed  for  inarching,  or  for  which 
special  cars  have  been  employed  at  the  public  expense. 
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That  is  the  new  Regulation  consequent  on  the  Report  of 
the  Committee,  and  is  practically  a repetition  of  the 
former  Regulation. 

123.  Mr.  Holmes. — Why  is  it  not  paid  in  cases  of 
patrolling? — That  is  also  an  application  of  the  general 
principle,  that  certain  primary  duties  of  the  force  are  to 
be  performed  without  extra  expense. 

124.  Then,  am  I to  understand  that  if  a man  is 
absent  patrolling  for  any  number  of  hours  he  gets  no 
extra  pay? — On  patrol  duty  he  gets  neither  extra 
pay  nor  marching  money. 

125.  Mr.  Harrel. — As  a rule,  men  are  conveyed  at 
the  public  expense  by  rail  and  car  when  going  long 
distances  ?— They  are. 

126.  Under  these  circumstances,  a man  does  not  get 
marching  money? — lie  does  not. 

127.  But  if  at  the  termination,  or  before  the  begin- 
ning, of  a railway  journey,  he  marches  six  miles,  he 
does  get  marching  money  l — Yes. 

128.  If  going  and  coming  he  marches  the  sum  of 
six  miles  tlu  same  day,  he  also  gets  marching  money  ? 
— Yes;  if  in  going  to  a place,  the  distance  of  which 
from  his  station  entitles  him  to  marching  money,  he 
marches  a distance  over  6 miles,  he  will  get  it ; or  if 
he  marches  that  distance  going  and  returning  the  same 
day  he  is  also  entitled ; but  if  on  separate  days  he  must 
march  over  6 miles  each  day. 

129.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  peculiar  allow- 
ance ? — Allowance  on  temporary  transfer.  That  is  a 
new  rule. 

130.  Will  you  explain  to  us  the  nature  of  this 
allowance? — There  are  two  allowances  on  temporary 
transfer.  First,  there  is  a limited  extra  pay  limited 
to  seven  nights. 

131.  Mr.  Harrel. — First  of  all,  tb  s applies  to  a case 
where  a man  is  sent  on  temporary  duty  from  his  own 
station  to  another  station  ? — Yes. 

132.  Mr.  Holmes. — Were  these  temporary  allow- 
ances dealt  with  by  the  last  Committee? — The  last 
Committee  made  no  change  in  the  allowance  for  seven 
nights ; but  they  made  a change  in  the  allowance 
which  a man  might  receive  going  to  take  up  the  tem- 
porary duty. 

133.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  would  be  travelling  ? — Yes. 

134.  A man  that  is  sent  temporarily  from  his  own 
station  to  take  charge  of  another  station,  or  to  be 
transferred  to  it,  for  the  first  seven  nights  after  joining 
his  temporary  station,  receives  an  allowance  ? — Yes, 
an  allowance  of  extra  pay. 

135.  Of  how  much  ? — 6d.  per  night  for  seven  nights. 

136.  Does  that  apply  to  all  ranks? — No.  A head 
constable  would  receive  Is.  6 cl.  per  night  for  seven 
nights. 

137.  Chairman. — The  sub-constables,  acting  con- 
stables, and  constables  receive  6 d.  a night  for  the  seven 
nights,  and  the  head  constable  Is.  6<f.  per  night? — 
Yes. 

J38.  Mr.  Harrel. — Supposing  he  is  detained  an 
indefinite  period  after  the  seven  nights,  he  receives 
nothing  ? — He  receives  no  further  allowance  ; it  ceases 
at  the  end  of  the  seven  days. 

139.  Mr.  Holmes. — This  allowance  was  supposed  to 
provide  for  the  cost  of  transfer? — No,  not  for  the 
journey  ; but  to  meet  the  expense  of  settling  down  or 
joining  the  mess  on  coming  from  the  other  place. 
This  allowance  is  extra  pay,  not  a travelling  allow- 
ance. 

140.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  exhausts  the  extra  pay 
allowance  ? — Then  there  is  the  travelling  portion  of 
the  transfer. 

141.  But  does  that  come  within  the  conditions  of  the 
travelling  allowance  we  have  already  before  us  ?— No, 
there  are  different  conditions.  Under  section  572  of 
the  Finance  Code,  published  30th  June  last,  when 
head  or  other  constables  are  transferred  to  other 
stations  for  temporary  duty,  they  will  be  conveyed  at 
the  public  expense  by  railway  or  other  public  convey- 
ance, so  far  as  such  is  available  and  reasonable,  and 
necessary  car  hire  will  be  allowed  for  the  conveyance 
of  their  regulation  boxes  for  the  remainder  of  the 
journey. 


142.  Does  that  apply  to  all  transfers  at  present  ? — 
It  applies  to  all  temporary  transfers  at  present ; and 
the  same  rule  applies  to  the  permanent  transfers  of 
unmarried  sub-constables. 

143.  What  is  the  regulation  as  regards  the  transfer 
of  married  men,  and  also  of  the  ranks  above  sub-con- 
stable?— The  rule  I have  just  quoted  applies  also  to 
head  constables,  constables,  and  acting  constables.  It 
is  a rule  entirely  about  conveyance ; it  provides  for  the 
reasonable  and  actual  cost,  in  fact.  Rank  is  of  no 
importance  in  that  case. 

144.  Then,  in  the  case  of  married  men,  that  includes 
the  reasonable  cost  for  the  conveyance  of  their  regula- 
tion boxes  ? — Married  men  are  provided  for  under  the 
rule  of  permanent  transfer  (section  573).  When  per- 
manently removed  from  one  station  to  another,  unless 
transferred  at  his  own  request,  or  as  a punishment,  the 
actual  expense  of  the  conveyance  of  himself  and  his 
furniture  will  be  allowed  to  each  head  constable  or 
constable  and  to  each  married  acting  constable  or  sub- 
constable, but  not  exceeding  the  amount  chargeable  for 
his  own  conveyance  under  the  marching  money  regu- 
lations and  thirty  nights  extra  pay  taken  together. 
Unmarried  acting  constables  or  sub-constables  will 
receive  the  same  as  on  temporary  transfer. 

145.  Why  is  a larger  provision  made  for  the  case  of 
permanent  transfer  of  a head  constable,  a constable,  or 
a married  acting  constable  or  sub-constable  than  there 
is  made  for  an  unmarried  acting  constable  or  sub-con- 
stable? — Because  the  unmarried  acting  or  sub-constable 
lives  in  barrack  without  having  apartments  to  himself, 
and  limited  only  to  a certain  quantity  of  things  that 
practically  do  not  exceed  his  regulation  boxes., 

146.  Chav-man. — There  are  peculiar  allowances  with 
regard  to  the  making  up  of  clothing.  Will  you  state 
what  they  are,  beginning  with  the  lower  ranks? — The 
allowances  for  making  up  clothing  are  as  follows  — 
To  constables,  acting,  and  sub-constables,  trousers,  2s. 
per  pair  ; tunic,  os.  6 d. 

] 47.  These  allowances  are  for  the  making  up  of  the 
materials  issued  to  the  men? — Yes. 

148.  Mr.  Holmes. — Has  there  been  any  change  made 
in  these? — There  has  been  no  change  made  in  the 
allowance  for  the  tunic  or  trousers.  The  mounted  men 
had  an  allowance  for  overalls  of  3s.  per  pair.  That 
allowance  has  been  increased  under  section  578  of  the 
Finance  Code  to  4s.  6 d.  per  pair.  That  same  allowance  is 
paid  to  the  mounted  head  constable.  The  allowances  that 
formerly  existed  in  the  case  of  mounted  men  appeared 
to  be  as  follows : — 4s.  in  the  case  of  head  constables 
for  overalls,  and  3s.  for  constables.  Now  there  ha3 
been  a uniform  allowance  of  4s.  Gd.  both  in  the  case  of 
head  and  other  constables.  The  allowance  for  making 
up  head  constables’  trousers  is  3s.,  and  for  tunics 
10s.  6d. 

149.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  only  alteration  made  then 
recently  with  regard  to  clothing  allowances  is  in  the 
case  of  mounted  men’s  overalls? — Quite  so. 

150.  There  is  now  a uniform  rate  of  4s.  6 d.  for  all 
ranks  ? — Yes. 

151.  Formerly  it  was  3s.  up  to  head  constable,  and 
4s.  for  head  constable  ? — Yes.  The  mounted  men  are 
now  supplied  with  one  pair  of  overalls  each  year  ready 
made  and  booted  with  leather.  That  is  a matter  of 
convenience  in  dress  to  them. 

152.  Chairman. — At  whose  expense  are  the  materials 
of  the  clothing  of  the  men  provided  ? — At  the  Govern- 
ment expense.  They  are  supplied  by  contract. 

153.  Be  kind  enough  to  state  if  there  is  any  and 
what  allowance  made  to  men  under  any  circumstances 
for  the  cost  of  plain  clothes? — Allowances  in  lieu  of 
uniform  clothing  are  made  to  the  Depot  schoolmaster, 
and  a certain  number  of  men  employed  on  detective 
duty. 

154.  And  that  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  expense  of  plain  clothes  to  those  men  ? — The  allow- 
ance is  the  contract  price  of  the  uniform  which  would 
have  been  issued  to  them  in  the  period  for  which  pay- 
ment is  made. 

155.  But  the  allowance  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  them  with  clothes  instead  of  the  uniform  ? — 
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It  does  not  take  into  question  the  actual  price  of  the 
clothes,  but  is  an  allowance  in  lieu  of  the  uniform 
clothing  ho  is  entitled  to. 

156.  Mr.  Barrel. — That  allowance  varies  according 
to  the  contract  price  of  the  uniform  ? — Yes. 

157.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  an  allowance  made  to 
members  of  the  force  acting  as  detectives  in  certain 
large  towns? — Yes,  I believe  in  Belfast. 

158.  For  plain  clothes?— Yes ; and  we  have  had 
from  time  to  time  limited  authority  for  payment  of 
sums  for  plain  clothes. 

159.  And  there  is  an  allowance  paid  to  the  Belfast 
men  ? — Yes,  and  special  authority  has  been  from  time 
to  time  given  to  meet  other  cases  where  men  have  been 
necessarily  employed  on  duty  in  plain  clothes. 

160.  Are  head  constables,  constables,  and  acting 
constables  now  supplied  with  a set  of  the  chevrons  of 
their  rank? — Yes  ; one  set  per  annum. 

161.  They  formerly  purchased  these  at  their  own 
expense  ? — Yes ; they  formerly  obtained  them  at  their 
own  expense. 

162.  Chairman. — Will  you  detail  to  us  what  are 
called  “station  allowances"? — First,  there  is  the 
stationery  allowance,  which  is  now  2s.  per  month  to 
head  and  other  constables  in  charge  of  a station  ; there 
is  also  a special  temporary  addition  to  that  allowance 
of  6 d.  per  month  for  six  months  from  the  25th  April 
last. 

163.  Mr.  Holmes.— That  is  a considerable  increase 
on  the  previous  allowance  ? — Yes,  irrespective  of  the 
temporary  addition,  it  is  double  the  former  allowance. 

164.  Does  the  stationery  allowance  include  postage  ? 
— No.  A separate  postage  account,  showing  the  actual 
expense,  is  furnished. 

165.  Chairman. — When  was  the  allowance  doubled  ? 
— It  was  doubled  by  the  circular  of  the  30th  June, 
1882,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  late  Committee. 

166.  What  are  the  other  station  allowances? — 
There  is  au  allowance  for  fuel  for  office  fire.  Head 
constables  and  constables  in  charge  of  stations  are 
allowed  31.  per  annum  for  office  fire,  paid  at  the  rate  of 
10s.  per  month  from  the  1st  November  to  the  30th 
April. 

167.  Independently  of  that  allowance  for  fuel,  state 
the  ordinary  station  allowance  for  fuel? — The'allowance 
for  fuel  and  light  for  each  barrack  is  as  follows  : — From 
the  1st  May  to  the  31st  October  for  each  head-quarter’s 
station  of  over  ten  men,  1 2s.  per  month,  and  for  every 
other  station  11s.  per  month.  From  the  1st  November 
to  the  30th  April,  for  a head-quarter’s  station  of  over 
ten  men,  15s. ; and  for  other  stations,  14s.  In  certain 
special  cases  an  additional  half  allowance  or  a double 
allowance  is  granted. 

168.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  are  special  cases? — In 
a few  instances,  in  large  towns,  special  allowances 
under  Treasury  authority  in  each  case,  to  cover  the 
cost  of  gas,  heating  cells,  <fcc.,  have  been  granted,  and 
also  in  consideration  of  the  necessity  for  keeping  up 
fires  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  which  occurs  in  large 
barracks,  where  men  are  often  returning  from  night 
patrol. 

169.  Chairman. — Does  that  cover  the  entire  general 
statement  with  regard  to  fuel  and  light?— When  the 
sub-inspector  has  an  office  in  barrack,  10s.  per  month  is 
added  to  the  station  allowance  from  the  1st  November 
to  the  30tli  April  to  provide  fuel  and  light  for  the 
office. 

170.  Has  any  other  allowance  for  fuel  been  lately 
added  to  those  you  have  just  now  stated  ? — The  regulation 
under  which  head  constables  and  constables  in  charge  of 
stations  are  allowed  31.  per  annum  for  office  fires  is 
one  of  the  new  Rules  founded  on  the  Report  of  the  late 
Committee,  and  is  the  only  recent  addition  to  the  fuel 
and  light  allowance. 

171.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  do  you  understand  by  the 
term  “office”  in  that  allowance  in  section  577,  under 
which  the  late  additional  allowance  has  been  made  ? — 
I understand  the  coustable’s  private  sitttiug-room,  in 
which  he  performs  any  office  work  he  has  to  do.  The 
fuel  allowance  is  for  the  day-room  fire,  and  if  any  extra 
expense  is  incurred  for  cooking,  that  is  a matter  the 


men  must  pay  themselves.  The  charge  which  the 
Government  allowance  is  supposed  to  cover  is  not  for 
cooking  at  all. 

172.  Mr.  Barrel.— The  first  charge  on  the  fuel 
allowance  is  to  supply  a fire  in  the  day  room  ? — Yes ; 
the  allowance  is  for  the  day  room. 

173.  Chairman. — Letting  the  men  make  it  go  as  far 
as  they  can  ? — Yes.  Sometimes  the  fire  is  kept  in  the 
kitchen,  and  available  for  cooking. 

174.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  have  said  that  this  fuel 
allowance  of  12s.  per  month  was  meant  to  be  burned  in 
the  day  room.  Why  is  it  allowed  in  the  summer 
months,  when  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  have  a 
fire  in  the  day  room  at  all  ? — Men  returning  wet,  and 
requiring  to  dry  their  clothes,  would  want  a fire  at  any 
time. 

175.  Chairman.— Tell  us  at  whose  expense  the 
barracks  are  provided  with  the  ordinary  furniture  ? — 
At  the  Government  expense. 

176.  Tables,  chairs,  bedding,  bed-clothes? — Yes, 
everything  of  the  kind. 

177.  Mr.  Harrel. — Then  as  to  the  arrangements  for 
the  messing,  the  men  provide  the  mess  and  cooking 
utensils  ?— Yes,  all  cooking  and  mess  utensils  are  pro- 
vided by  the  men. 

178.  Mr.  Holmes.—  Are  there  any  deductions  from 
the  men’s  pay  ? — There  are  no  deductions,  except  that 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  Constabulary 
Force  Fund,  formerly  called  the  Reward  Fund. 

179.  Chav-man.— Please  to  pass  to  the  allowances 
belonging  to  particular  localities,  and  tell  us  about 
them  ? — There  is  an  allowance  of  2s.  per  week  per  man 
to  constables  of  every  grade  stationed  in  Londonderry 
and  Belfast  to  meet  extra  expense  of  lodging  and 
living. 

180.  Mr.  Holmes. — Why  is  this  special  allowance 
granted  to  the  men  of  Belfast  and  Londonderry  ? — The 
reason  given  in  the  8th  section  of  37  & 38  Viet.,  cap. 
80,  is  “ for  the  extra  expense  which  the  men  serving 
therein  are  subject  to  as  compared  with  the  remainder 
of  the  constabulary  force.” 

181.  This  allowance  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  say 
to  boot  money  ? — No. 

1 82.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  local  allowance 
to  which  you  wish  to  call  our  attention  ? — There  is  an 
allowance  to  a certain  number  of  men  for  night- 
watching in  Belfast  and  Londonderry,  and  for  beat  duty 
in  Cork. 

183.  State  the  amount  of  these  allowances? — The 
allowance  in  the  two  former  towns  is  6 d.  per  night ; 
and  a similar  allowance  is  given  for  beat  duty  in  Cork, 
which,  in  fact,  is  day  duty. 

184.  Mr.  Barrel. — Does  every  man  in  Cork  get  6c?. 
a day  ? — No,  only  on  the  days  he  is  on  beat. 

185.  Is  it  so  that  that  special  night  allowance, 
at  least  for  Belfast,  is  paid  by  the  Corporation  ? — 
Yes. 

186.  Altogether? — Altogether,  both  in  Belfast  and 
Londonderry. 

187.  Chairman. — And  in  Cork? — In  . Cork  the 
allowance  is  only  an  allowance  sanctioned  by  the 
Treasury,  and  is  charged  on  the  vote. 

] 88.  Is  there  any  allowance  made  out  of  the  consta- 
bulary vote  to  men  employed  under  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act? — No.  An  allowance  of  5l.  per  annum 
for  plain  clothes  is  made  to  them,  not  out  of  the  consta- 
bulary vote,  but  by  the  War  Department.  They  also 
receive  special  allowances  which  are  paid  to  them 
direct  by  the  War  Department,  as  follows : constables 
10s.  a-week,  and  sub-constables  7s.  6c?.  a-week. 

189.  Mr.  Holmes.—  What  is  the  present  strength  of 
the  force — you  pay  the  men,  and  you  are  in  a position 
to  tell  us,  dividing  them  into  their  various  grades  ? — 
I can  only  give  you  the  sub-constables  approximately, 
because  they  are  increasing  daily.  In  this  case  I had 
better  begin  at  the  highest  grade,  except  the  officers, 
and  go  down.  There  are  256  head  constables,  1,903  con- 
stables, 374  acting  constables,  and  11,235  sub-constables. 
The  number  of  sub-constables  is  variable,  and  is  increas- 
ing at  present.  I cannot  state  the  exact  number  at  this 
moment,  but  it  was  11,235  about  three  weeks  ago, 
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when  arrangements  were  made  for  the  distribution  of 
the  180,000?. 

190.  Can  you  tell  us  the  length  of  service  of  the 
sub-constables  to  whom  you  have  alluded? — No.  The 
best  information  at  my  disposal  on  that  subject  is  a 
statement  of  the  length  of  service  of  the  men  who 
held  the  position  of  sub-constable  on  the  31st  March, 
1881. 

191.  Can  you  tell  us  approximately  the  number  of 
married  men  in  the  force  ? — I can. 

192.  What  is  the  number  of  married  men? — The 
number  of  married  men  on  the  31st  March,  1S81,  was 
3,573 ; of  those  1,981  were  sub-constables.  222  acting 
constables,  1,204  constables,  and  ] 66  head  constables. 
There  were  at  that  time  10,S46  men  of  the  various 
ranks  in  the  force. 

1 93.  Chairman. — Be  kind  enough  to  state  the  rates 
and  conditions  of  pension  which  are  applicable  to  men 
at  present  in  force? — The  members  of  the  force  who 
joined  prior  to  certain  dates  are  entitled  to  certain 
rates  of  pension. 

194.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  the  allowances  you  have 
enumerated  count  towards  pension? — No  allowance 
counts  towards  pension.  The  pension  is  based  solely 
on  the  pay. 

195.  Is  it  not  a matter  of  fact  that  there  are  three 
rates  of  pension  now  applicable  to  members  of  the 
force? — There  appear  to  be  four  scales  of  pension 
applicable  to  men  now  serving  in  the  force  : — First,  the 
scale  for  members  of  the  force  appointed  prior  to  the 
22nd  July,  1847,  which  is  regulated  by  10  & 11  Viet., 
cap.  100.  That  scale  is:  for  over  fifteen  and  less 
than  twenty  years’  service,  a pension  not  exceeding 
two-thirds  of  salary ; and  for  over  twenty  years’ 
service,  a pension  not  exceeding  full  salary.  In  the 
case  of  injury  received  in  the  execution  of  duty,  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Lora  Lieutenant,  may  grant  any  compensation  or 
allowance  not  exceeding  full  salary. 

196.  There  are  very  few  men  in  the  force  to  whom 
this  scale  is  applicable? — Very  few. 

197.  How  many  men  are  there  at  present  in  the 
force  to  whom  this  scale  is  applicable  ? — At  a rough 
guess  I would  say  not  over  forty. 

198.  Mr.  Barrel. — In  the  ranks  are  there  forty? — I 
think  about  forty. 

199.  Mr.  Holmes. — Now  we  come  to  No.  2 ? — The 
second  scale  is  for  members  of  the  force  appointed  after 
the  22nd  July,  1847. 

200.  What  Act  of  Parliament  regulates  that  scale  ? — 
That  scale  is  also  included  in  10  & 11  Viet.,  cap.  100, 
secs.  3 and  4.  To  every  head  and  other  constable  ap- 
pointed after  the  22nd  July,  1847,  for  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years’  service,  a pension  of  half  salary ; from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years’  service,  a pension  of  two- 
thirds  of  salary  ; from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years’ 
service,  three-fourths  of  salary ; and  for  thirty  years’ 
service  and  upwards,  full  salary. 

201.  I believe  the  old  scale  of  pension  was  a uniform 
scale  for  both  officers  and  men  ? — Yes,  for  those  ap- 
pointed before  the  22nd  July,  1847. 

[The  Committee  adjourned  to 


202.  Is  the  second  scale  a uniform  scale  for  officers 
and  men? — No.  Section  4 of  the  Act  provides  a 
separate  scale  for  officers. 

203.  Chairman. — Is  the  scale  provided  for  the  men 
under  the  10  & 11  Viet.,  cap.  100,  more  favourable 
than  the  scale  provided  in  that  Act  for  the  officers  ? 
— It  is. 

204.  Mr.  Harrel. — In  fact,  for  the  longest  service 
there  is  a difference  of  ten  years? — Yes.  The  full 
salary  can  only  be  attained  by  officers  after  forty 
years’  service,  while  a pension  equal  to  full  pay  can 
be  attained  by  the  men  after  thirty. 

205.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  make  any  other 
statement  with  regard  to  this  second  scale  of  pensions  ? 
— I think  nothing  further. 

206.  Is  there  any  provision  by  which  the  pensions 
under  this  second  scale  can  be  commuted  for  a gra- 
tuity ? — No;  except  that  the  provision  for  a man 
disabled  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  which  I mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  first  scale  in  10  & 11  Viet., 
cap.  100,  is  applicable  to  the  second  scale  also. 

207.  Now  we  pass  to  the  third  scale? — The  third 
scale  is  that  under  29  & 30  Viet.,  cap.  103,  secs.  4 
and  6,  and  applies  to  men  who  joined  after  the 
10th  August,  1866.  It  provides  a gratuity  of  one 
month’s  pay  for  each  year’s  service  after  five  and  less 
than  fifteen  years. 

20S.  On  retirement  after  five  and  before  fifteen 
years  ? — Yes.  On  completion  of  fifteen  years’  service 
an  annual  pension  of  fifteen-fiftieths  of  the  pay  may 
be  granted,  and  an  increase  of  one-fiftieth  for  each 
succeeding  year  up  to  thirty  years’  service  com- 
pleted. After  thirty  years’  service,  or  after  the  age  of 
60  years,  the  pension  to  be  equal  to  thirty-fiftieths  of 
the  pay,  or  a larger  proportion  in  cases  of  extraordinary 
merit  or  good  conduct.  Pensions  for  injuries  might 
also  be  granted  under  that  Act  not  exceeding  full 

Pay- 

209.  Mr.  Holmes. — This  scale  which  you  have  just 
described  is  applicable  to  the  officers,  or  is  there  a 
separate  scale  for  them  ? — It  is  applicable  both  to 
officers  and  men.  Under  this  Act  the  scale  of  pensions 
for  officers  and  men  was  made  uniform,  pensions  to 
officers  being  granted  by  Treasury  authority,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  men  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Up  to 
this  time  the  men’s  salaries  were  liable  to  a deduction 
of  2 per  cent,  for  superannuation,  and  I per  cent,  for 
the  reward  fund ; and  sec.  3 of  this  Act  abolished 
the  deduction  of  2 per  cent.,  and  substituted  an 
increased  deduction  of  1^  per  cent,  for  the  Reward  Fund. 
The  fourth  scale  is  that  provided  by  37  & 38  Viet., 
cap.  80. 

210.  Are  you  correct  in  calling  that  a fourth  scale  ; 
is  it  not  the  third  scale  re-enacted  in  the  later  Act  ? — 
It  is  as  regards  the  scale,  but  there  are  some  modifi- 
cations as  to  the  grant  of  special  pensions,  for  which 
Treasury  sanction  is  required  by  the  Act,  and  under 
that  Act  lodging  and  servants’  allowance  counted  as 
salary. 


Tuesday,  the  29th  instant.] 
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Second  Day— 29th  AUGUST,  18S2. 


Present : 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  Harrel. 


Mr.  Cooper  Haffield’s  examination  continued. 


219.  Chairman.— Will  you  state  the  original  rates 
of  pay  given  the  force  ?— Under  the  original  Consta- 
bulary Acts  6 and  7 William  IV,  cap.  13,  and  6 and  7 
William  IV,  cap.  36,  passed  in  the  same  year  (1836), 
the  pay  of  a first-class  head  constable  was  fixed  at 
60/.  per  annum,  and  that  of  a second-class  head 
constable  at  50/.  per  annum,  a constable  at  32/.  7s., 
a^sub-coustable  of  more  than  one  year’s  service  at 
27/.  14s.,  and  a sub-constable  of  less  than  one  year’s 
service  at  24/.  At  that  time,  and  up  to  1848,  the  rank 
of  acting  constable  existed  in  title  only,  as  the  pay 
was  that  of  a sub-constable. 

220.  What  was  the  earliest  change  made  ? — In 
1839  a salary  of  40/.  per  annum  was  fixed  for  con- 
stables on  extra  rate  of  pay,  and  in  1845  a rate  of 
35/.  7s.  for  mounted  constables,  and  of  29/.  4s.  for 
mounted  sub-constables  was  instituted,  the  other  rates 
of  pay  continuing  unchanged. 

221.  Certain  changes  were  made  in  1848? — The 
first  material  change  took  place  in  1848,  when  a salary 
of  70/.  per  annum  was  fixed  for  the  head  constable- 
major  (which  rank  had  been  instituted  in  October 
1S46).  At  the  same  time,  the  salary  of  a mounted 
constable  was  again  increased  to  38/.,  a salary  of  3GZ. 
was  granted  to  constables  at  the  ordinary  rate,  and  a 
rate  of  30/.  per  annum  was  fixed  for  acting  constables. 

222.  In  1860  certain  extra  rates  of  pay  were  given. 
Will  you  kindly  explain  them?— In  the  year  I860 
an  extra  rate  of  pay.  at  10/.  per  annum  each,  was 
authorized  for  twelve  head  constables  of  the  first-class, 
and  also  for  twelve  head  constables  of  the  second-class, 
making  the  total  salaries  of  these  extra-rate  head 
constables  70/.  and  60/.  per  annum  respectively. 

223.  An  important  change  took  place  in  1866  affect- 
ing the  pay  of  all  ranks.  Please  to  explain  it  ? — In 
the  year  1S66  an  increase  of  pay,  extending  to  all 
ranks  of  head  and  other  constables,  took  place.  The 
head  constable  major  received  80/.  4s.  per  annum,  first- 
class  head  constables  70/.  4s.,  and  second-class  head 
constables  61/.  2s.;  the  extra  rate  of  10/.  per  annum 
to  twelve  head  constables  of  the  first-class,  and  twelve 
of  the  second-class  respectively,  being  continued; 
constables  received  a salary  of  49/.  8s.,  and  these  on 
extra  rate  53/.  8s. ; acting  constables  received  44/.  4s., 
and  sub-constables  were  placed  on  a scale  of  salaries  as 
follows  : — 

For  under  six  months’  service,  31/.  4s. 

For  over  six  months’  and  under  six  years*  service, 
36/.  8s. 


For  over  six  and  under  twelve  years’  service,  39/. 

Foi^  over  twelve  and  under  twenty  years’  service, 

For  over  twenty  years’  service,  42/.  18s.,  being  the 
maximum  salary  for  a sub-constable. 

The  distinction  between  the  pay  of  the  mounted  men 
and  others  was  abolished,  an  allowance  equal  in  value 
to  the  difference  in  pay  being  granted  to  them  at  the 
same  time. 

The  increase  granted  in  that  year  (1866)  was  the 
first  increase  of  pay  since  1836,  in  which  constables  of 
all  ranks  participated. 


224.  Proceed  with  the  changes  of  pay  subsequent  to 
1866  ?— In  1870,  under  33  and  34  Viet.,  cap.  83,  a further 


increase  of  pay  was  granted  to  head  constables, 
namely : — 

To  the  head  consfable-major,  90/.  per  annum. 

First-class  head  constable,  extra  rate,  86/.  14s. 

First-class  head  constable,  ordinary  rate,  76/.  14s. 

Second-class  head  constable,  extra  rate,  7 51. 

Second-class  head  coustable,  ordinary  rate,  65/. 

225.  You  have  already  derailed  to  us  the  present 
rates  of  pay ; please  to  state  under  what  Acts  they  are 
established! — The  present  rates  of  salary  for  head  and 
other  constables  were  first  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Acts  36  and  37  Viet.,  cap.  74,  and  took 
effect  from  the  1st  December,  1872.  That  Act  was  for 
a limited  time  only.  It  was  continued  by  37  and  38 
Viet.,  cap.  80,  and  again  by  38  and  39  Viet.,  cap.  44,  and. 
finally  the  Act  40  and  41  Viet.,  cap.  20,  passed  in  1877, 
authorized  the  continuance  of  those  salaries  for  the 
future  ; the  rates  are  as  follows : — 

Head  constable-major,  1 04/.  per  annum. 

First-class  head  constable,  on  extra  rate,  101/. 

First-class  head  constable,  ordinary  rate,  91/. 

Second-class  head  constable,  on  extra  rate,  93/.  4s. 

Secoud-class  head  constable,  ordinary  rate,  83/.  4s. 

Constable  on  extra  rate,  76/.  16s. 

Constable  on  ordinary  rate,  72/.  16s. 

Acting  constable,  671.  12 s. 

Sub-constables,  according  to  length  of  service, 
viz. : — 

Under  six  months’  service,  39/. 

Over  six  months  and  under  four  years,  52/. 

Over  four  years  and  under  eight  years,  54/.  12s. 

Over  eight  years  and  under  fourteen  years,  571.  4s. 

Over  fourteen  years  and  under  twenty  years,  59/.  16s. 

Over  twenty  years’  service,  62/.  8s.  per  annum,  being 
the  present  maximum  salary  of  a sub- constable. 

Omitting  the  changes  of  salary  which  affected  a few 
classes  or  ranks  only,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pay  of 
the  force  continued  without  alteration  for  those  ranks 
which  constitute  its  main  strength  from  its  first  estab- 
lishment to  the  year  1866,  and  that  the  next  change 
affecting  all  ranks  of  constables  took  place  in  1872; 
thus  the  first-class  head  constables  in  1S36  received 
60/.  per  annum ; in  1866  their  pay  was  increased  to 
70/.  4s.,  and  in  1872  to  91/.  Second-class  head  con- 
stables in  1836  received  50/.  per  annum ; in  1866 
61/.  2s.,  and  in  1872,  83/.  4s.  The  salary  of  constables 
in  1836  was  32/.  7s.;  at  the  general  change  in  1866 
they  received  49/.  8s.,  and  in  1872,  72/.  16s.  f-'ub- 
constables  in  1836  received  27/.  14s.  per  annum,  and 
24/.  if  under  one  year’s  service.  In  1866  they  received 
a scale  varying  from  31/.  4s.  to  42/.  18s.  per  annum, 
and  in  1872  a scale  varying  from  39/.  per  annum  (foi 
those  under  six  months’  service)  to  62/.  8s.  for  those  o;; 
over  twenty  years’  service  in  that  rank.  Contrasting 
the  present  pay  with  the  amounts  received  in  1836.  it. 
will  be  seen  that  a recruit  on  joining  now  receives 
61.  13s.  more  than  the  pay  of  a constable  when  the 
force  was  first  established,  that  a sub-constable  of  six 
months’  service  receives  2/.  per  annum  more  than  a 
second-class  head  constable  of  the  original  force,  and  a 
sub-constable  on  the  maximum  rate  of  pay  receives 
21.  8s.  more  than  the  highest  rate  of  pay  existing  in 
1836  for  any  man  under  the  rank  of  an  officer. 
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Head  Constable  John  Chalke,  examined. 


226.  Chamnan. — You  are  at  present  stationed  in 
Belfast  ?— Yes. 

227.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  there  ? — Since 
November  last. 

228.  And  you  have  been  deputed  by  the  head  and 
other  constables  of  the  force  there  to  give  evidence  before 
this  Committee? — Yes. 

229.  What  is  your  rank  ? — First-class  head  con- 
stable. 

230.  How  long  have  yoiubeen  in  the  force? — Twenty- 
seven  years  and  nine  months. 

231.  Where  were  you  stationed  before  being  in 
Belfast  ? — In  Limerick. 

232.  How  long  were  you  there  ? — For  three  years. 

233.  What  is  the  strength  of  the  force  in  Belfast  ? — 
I believe  it  is  about  550. 

234.  About  how  many  are  there  over  the  rank  of  sub- 
constable in  Belfast? — There  are  nearly  100.  There 
are  ten  head  constables. 

235.  Then  you  may  be  taken  as  representing  nearly 
100  men  in  Belfast?— Yes. 

230.  Now  I pass  to  the  Memorial  which  came  from 
the  Belfast  men  ; and  I will  ask  your  opinion,  and  the 
grounds  of  it,  on  each  matter  which  forms  the  subject 
of  that  Memorial.  The  first  matter  which  is  referred 
to  in  the  Memorial  is  a demand  for  an  increase  of  pay  : 
state  to  us  what  increase  of  pay  you  seek,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  you  seek  it? — The  men  consider 
that  an  increase  of  pay  of  Is.  a-day  is  necessary; 
and  they  base  their  claim  on  the  increased  cost  of 
living. 

237.  Tell  me  the  data,  or  the  main  items  on  which 
you  ground  that  claim  ? — I do  not  know  that  I can  go 
into  items,  but  I say  the  increased  cost  of  living 
generally. 

238.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  think  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased  much  since  1872  ? — I have  not  gone 
into  the  subject ; but  I believe  the  cost  of  provisions  is 
not  much  increased.  I know,  however,  that  meat  is  up 
at  present. 

239.  You  do  not  think  it  has  much,  increased  since 
1872  ? I did  not  compare  the  price  of  provisions 
for  the  period  ; but  there  is  a great  deal  more  expen- 
sive style  of  living  in  every  class  in  this  country  since' 
then.  The  cost  of  clothing  and  boots  is  verv  hiali  in 
Belfast. 

240.  Chairman. — With  reference  to  the  item  of  boots, 
I see  you  have  a separate  prayer  for  an  allowance.  Now, 
go  on?— Well,  they  base  their  claim  on  the  increased 
cost  of  living. 

241.  Mr.  Holmes. — But  you  admit  the  cost  of  living  has 
not  much  increased  in  the  last  ten  years  ? — All  classes 
live  better  now  ; but  I did  not  go  into  any  details  of 
the  cost  of  living. 

242.  Chairman. — Are  you  iu  a position  to  compare 
your  mess  bills  of  the  present  day  with  your  mess 
bills  of  a former  period  ?— I am  not,  but  I have 
made  a rough  calculation  of  the  cost  of  living  at 
present. 

243.  Please  to  state  it  ? — I take  the  daily  expense  of 
the  support  of  a man.  Meat  will  cost  10 d. 

244  Have  you  made  a calculation  of  how  much  meat 
you  allow  per  man  ?— Yes,  1 lb.  of  meat ; butter,  2d.  ■ 
bread,  \\d. ; potatoes,  2d.)  tea  and  sugar,  2 id.) 
milk,  2d. ; eggs,  lid. ; that  would  be  altogether 


245.  Do  the  force  contract  for  meat  in  Belfast  ? — We 
try  to  contract  everywhere,  but  the  police  never  have  a 
regular  contract.  We  cannot  have  such  a contract  as 
the  army. 

246.  Why  is  that  ?— Because  we  do  not  act  as  a whole 
m the  way  of  messing. 

247.  In  the  town  of  Belfast  are  you  not  able  to  act  as 
a whole  in  contracting  for  mess  ?— We  could  of  course,  if 
" e acte<1  with  unanimity ; but  there  are  twenty-four 
stations  there,  and  every  station  has  its  own  butcher, 
baker,  grocer,  and  so  on. 

rio02] 


248.  Mr.  Holmes. — Combination  would  be  possible, 
I presume  ? — It  would,  but  I do  not  think  it  would  be 
judicious. 

249.  Chairman. — Why  ? — If  we  all  went  to  the  same 
butcher  it  would  not  do  well. 

250.  Why  do  not  you  think  it  would  do  for  the  entire 
force  to  deal  with  one  butcher?— I think  it  would  create 
great  jealousy. 

251.  Is  it  that  the  force  is  a local  institution,  not 
like  the  army,  but  owing  something  to  the  locality 
generally  ? — I think  it  is  so  everywhere. 

252.  In  the  force  ? — In  the  force.  Of  course  in  the 
small  towns,  where  there  is  a small  party  of  men, 
butchers  cannot  expect  that  they  will  divide  them- 
selves. 

253.  Is  this  question  of  contract  or  no  contract  a 
matter  in  the  choice  of  the  men  themselves,  or  is  it 
regulated  by  some  rule  of  discipline? — It  is  in  the 
choice  of  the  men  themselves  entirely. 

254.  Has  it  ever  been  proposed  in  Belfast  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  meat  by  contract? — Not  that  I 
am  aware  of ; I have  never  known  it  to  be  proposed  by 
any  regulation. 

255.  When  I say  “proposed,”  I mean  proposed 
among  the  men  themselves  ? — I am  not  aware  that  it 
has  ever  been  proposed  anywhere. 

256.  Do  you  know  enough  of  the  meat  trade  in 
Belfast  to  say  what  you  would  get  meat  for  by  contract 
there  if  you  dealt  by  contract?— I do  not  believe  that 
good  beef  can  be  had  anywhere  now  under  8 d.  per  lb. 
by  contract. 

257.  I am  not  at  all  pronouncing  an  opinion  in 
favour  of  or  against  it.  I am  only  asking  you  the 
question.  If  you  did  deal  by  contract,  that  lOd. 
per  lb.  would  be  probably  cut  down  to  8 d.  ? — I am 
certain  if  the  whole  force  dealt  with  two  or  three  good 
victuallers,  they  would  get  good  meat  for  8 d„  but  I do 
not  think  that  at  all  practicable. 

258.  Mr.  Holmes. — Why  not  practicable? — There 
are  a great  many  separate  families — 120  or  130  fami- 
lies in  the  Belfast  force,  and  each  married  family  mess 
by  themselves ; for  instance,  I have  to  pay  something 
more  for  meat  than  the  men  have. 

259.  You  are  a married  man  ? — I am. 

260.  You  do  not  mess  in  the  barracks,  but  at  home  ? 
— I. mess  in  the  barracks,  but  not  with  the  men.  My 
family  live  in  the  barracks.  Even  if  we  have  not  to 
pay  an  advanced  price  per  lb.  for  the  meat,  we  do  not 
get  as  good  meat  as  the  men  get  at  the  same  price. 

261 . That  is  because  you  take  a smaller  quantity  ? — 
Yes. 

262.  You  have  added  up  the  various  sums  necessary 
for  a day’s  support,  and  brought  them  to  Is.  llr/.  ?— 
Yes ; that  is  for  food.  Now,  that  per  month  would 
be  21.  18s.  3d. 

263.  You  say  you  are  a married  man,  and  reside 
within  the  barrack.  You  do  not  contribute  to  the 
general  mess  account  ? — Certainly  not. 

264.  And  you  have  got  no  interest  in  the  unmarried 
men  so  far  as  messing  goes  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

265.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  messing  in  the  barracks  is 
managed  by  a Committee  ? — Yes  ; and  a raessman  is 
appointed  monthly  by  the  unmarried  men.  After  a 
time,  if  the  men  think  they  are  not  getting  such  good 
meat  as  they  were  accustomed  to  get,  they  make  a 
change,  and  whenever  there  is  a change  the  voice  of 
the  constituted  mess  is  taken  on  the  subject. 

266.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  are  regarding  the  price  of 
food  from  the  married  man’s  point  of  view  ? — No.  This 
is  the  account  given  me  by  the  sub-constables  them- 
selves. 

267.  Chairman. — You  are  giving  this  statement  not 
from  your  own  individual  experience,  but  the  experience 
of  those  whom  you  represent  ? — Yes,  both. 

268.  Proceed  with  the  next  figures. — By  the  year 
that  would  be  34?.  19s.  Then,  I say,  three  pairs  of 
boots  at  18s.  per  pair,  21.  14s. 

c 


Head 
Consta 
John  Chalk 

29  Aug.,  18 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  OP  THE 


Head  269.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  not  that  rather  a high  price  ? 

Constable  — The  men  pay  from  18s.  <1..  os.  per  pair  for  boots 

hn  Chalke.  in  Eelfast.  Boots  bring  an  extraordinary  price  in  Bel- 
j fast.  I could  get  them,  I think,  30  per  cent,  cheaper 
S‘‘  — in  Dublin,  Cork,  or  Limerick.  I cannot  account  for  it 

at.  all. 

270.  Chairman. — Do  you  regard  Belfast,  then,  as 
rather  exceptional  in  the  dearness  of  boots  ? — I think 
quite  exceptional,  and  in  the  price  of  other  commodities 
also. 

271.  What  amount  do  you  put  down  for  boots  % — 
21.  14s.  for  three  pairs  of  new  boots,  and  for  the  repairs 
of  them,  11.  Gs. 

. 272.  Do  you  regard  three  pairs  of  boots  as  necessary 
for  the  use  of  each  man,  taking  one  year  with  another  ? 
— I do ; and  I know  that  six  pairs  of  boots  would 
scarcely  do  myself. 

273.  You  do  not  mean  you  purchase  six  pairs? — I 
do,  and  I will  tell  you  w hy.  The  streets  of  Belfast  are 
so  rough,  being  paved  with  grit  stone.  Except  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  there  are  no  flags,  and  the  ordinary 
•boots  worn  in  Dublin  could  scarcely  be  worn  even  by 
gentlemen  in  Belfast.  If  you  went  into  Belfast  as  a 
stranger  you  would  find  gentlemen’s  boots  are  not  so 
shapely  as  they  are  witli  the  same  class'  in  other  towns 
in  Ireland  ; you  would  see  heels  and  toes  gone. 

274.  Then  you  think  boots  cost  more  money  in 
Belfast  than  boots  equally  serviceable  in  towns  well 
flagged? — I mean  to  convey  that  boots  are  much 
dearer  in  Belfast  than  in  any  other  town  I know,  and 
they  are  worn  out  much  more  quickly ; I would  wear 
three  pairs  of  boots  there  for  the  one  in  Limerick. 

275.  You  get  a certain  allowance  in  Belfast  for 
night  duty  from  the  Corporation  ? — We  do ; 6t7. 
a-night. 

276.  Is  that  with  reference  to  any  particular  item  of 
expenditure  ? — I should  say  it  is  given  to  provide  a 
separate  meal  for  the  night-men. 

277.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  all  the  men  in  Belfast  parti- 
cipate in  night-watching? — They  take  it  in  turn. 

278.  Chairman. — You  get  an  allowance  of  something 
ike  2s.  a-week  in  Belfast  for  being  stationed  there  ? — 
Yes,  51.  4 s.  per  annum. 

279.  Is  it  for  any  special  purpose  of  expenditure 
hat  that  51.  4s.  per  annum  is  given  ? — I cannot  say 

exactly  why  it  is  given. 

280.  You  have  never  heard  it  was  connected  with 
ny  particular  item  of  expense? — I heard  men  say  it 

was  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living  ; but  I am  not 
certain  of  it.  As  to  the  allowance  for  night-watching, 

I have  heard  men  say  that  when  the  Bill  passed  the 
IIouso  of  Commons  it  was  Is.  a-night,  but  Lord  Cairns 
cut  it  down  to  Gel  when  it  came  before  the  House  of 
Lords. 

281.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  Act  do  you  refer  to  ?— 
The  Special  Act  of  1866.  I have  heard  the  men  say 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  allow 
the  night-watchmen  in  Belfast  Is.,  and  that  Lord 
Cairns  reduced  the  allowance  to  Gd. 

282.  But  the  scale  of  pay  has  been  very  much  in- 
creased since  1866  ? — The  cost  of  labour  has  been 
increased  everywhere  too, 

283.  Chairman. — You  have  now  told  us  of  two 
classes  of  items,  sustenance  and  boots  j will  you  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  ? — The  men  require  four  flannel  shirts 
at  7s.  6d.  each  (1/.  10s.),  four  pairs  of  drawers  at  6s. 
{11.  4s.  1,  half-a-dozen  pairs  of  socks  at  Is.  6 cl.  per  pair, 
9s.  As  regards  the  item  of  socks,  I know  of  my  own 
knowledge  it  is  under-stated.  Six  pairs  of  socks  would 
not  do  me. 

284.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  the  habits  of  the 
men  in  respect  of  those  articles  of  clothing — drawers', 
vests,  socks,  and  boots — have  become  more  expensive 
than  of  old? — I believe  they  have.  I believe  they 
spend  more  money  now  on  those  articles  than  they  did 
formerly ; I recollect  when  we  could  not  afford  to 
take  supper  of  any  description  in  the  force.  When  I 
joined  we  had  to  live  on  two  meals  a-day.  I was 
generally  in  a head-quarters  station,  and  there  being 
men  in  mess,  the  style  of  living  was  better  than  I have 
described ; but  I recollect  being  nine  months  in  a 


country  station  and  we  never  took  supper;  so  that 
when  I came  to  the  head-quarters  station  I did  not 
know  how  to  take  it,  and  it  disagreed  with  me  for  some 
time. 

285.  Do  you  think  the  young  men  who  have  been 
coming  in  for  some  time  to  the  force  are  of  a better 
class  and  more  expensive  in  their  habits  than  the  men 
who  entered  it  formerly? — I do  not  know  that  they 
come  of  a better  class  ; I do  not  believe  that  those 
who  entered  for  the  last  twelve  or  eighteen  months 
are  of  a better  class  ; but  I know  the  best  I ever  saw 
joined  from  Limerick  two  years  ago,  splendid  men, 
farmers’  sons,  and  fairly  educated.  I believe  the 
habits  of  the  kingdom  are  more  expensive  than  they 
were. 

286.  I see  the  line  of  your  argument ; but  I want 
to  know  whether,  in  your  opinion,  apart  from  that 
general  tendency  to  rise  in  matters  of  comfort,  whether 
to  any  degree  this  increased  expenditure  is  attributable 
to  a better  class  of  men  socially  coming  into  the  force 
now  than  in  former  times? — I find  a difficulty  in 
answering  that  question,  in  this  way,  that  the  men 
may  be  of  the  same  class  or  caste  as  ten  years  ago, 
but  the  same  class  live  better  now  than  then.  They 
may  be  of  the  same  class,  farmers’  sons  and  the  like, 
but  they  live  better  every  way,  and  there  is  a better 
style  of  living  throughout  the  kingdom  than  hereto- 
fore. I am  not  speaking  at  all  as  to  the  recruiting  in 
Belfast,  because  very  few  join  from  Belfast. 

287.  Mr.  Holmes. — To  what  do  you  attribute  that? 
— They  are  all  of  the  artisan  class  in  Belfast,  and  fully 
employed.  Sometimes  a shop-assistant  may  offer  him- 
self for  enrolment  in  the  force,  but  I think  they  are 
about  the  worst  class  for  the  service,  even  though  they 
are  better  educated  than  farmers’  sens.  They  are  used 
to  amusement  and  good  eating,  and  very  seldom  they 
take  kindly  to  the  police  force. 

288.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  item? — Gloves, 
towels,  and  things  of  that  description,  I put  down  at 
4s.  6 d. 

2S9.  Mr.  Holmes. — Why  gloves?  Are  they  re- 
quired by  the  regulations? — That  is  the  regulation. 

290.  To  wear  gloves  on  duty? — Yes.  Head  con- 
stables wear  cloth  gloves,  which  cost  them  about  10s. 
or  12s. 

291.  Gloves  are  not  included  in  the  uniform  that  is 
supplied  ? — They  are  not. 

292.  Chairman. — Goon  to  the  next,  please? — The 
making  up  of  clothing,  6s.  9 d.  in  Belfast. 

293.  But  there  is  an  allowance  given  you  ? — Yes, 
but  it  does  not  meet  the  cost  I get  an  allowance  of 
10s.  6 d.  for  making  up  my  tunic,  and  I have  to 
pay  15s. 

294.  When  you  put  down  6s.  9c?.,  do  yon  mean  the 
average  sum  over  and  above  what  is  allowed  you  which 
you  find  in  practice  necessary  to  spend  ? — That  is  what 
the  men  tell  me.  Mine  would  be  from  12s.  to  15s. 
more. 

295.  A-year  ? — Not  a-year.  Every  alternate  year. 

296.  Mr.  Tlarrd. — In  the  tunic  the  extra  expense  is 
incurred  ? — Yes  ; and  in  the  trousers  also. 

297.  Mr.  Holmes. — This  charge  of  12s.  theu  is  not  a 
charge  each  yeai\  but  every  two  years? — It  would  be 
about  13s.  one  year,  and  4s.  Gd.  off  that  next. 

298.  Mr.  Ilanel. — It  would  be  Ss.  6d.  one  year  and 
13s.  the  other? — Yes. 

299.  Mr.-  Holmes. — Why  Is  there  a difference? — 
There  are  two  tunics  one  year  and  one  the  next. 

300.  Chairman. — You  put  down  6s.  9 cl.  as  the 
average  for  a man  ? — I mean  for  tho  constables  and 
sub-constables.  That  is  what  they  tell  me. 

301.  Mr.  Holmes. — Why  is  your  expenditure  much 
more  than  the  average  ? — I suppose  on  account  of  all 
the  braid,  which  I would  sooner  have  off. 

302  As  head  constable  ? — Yes. 

303.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  item? --For 
washing  in  Belfast  the  men  pay  4s.  Gd.  each  ; for  a 
servant  in  the  barracks,  3s.  6d.  per  month. 

304.  Mr.  Harrel. — Is  the  4s  Gd.  by  the  month  or 
year  ? — By  the  month.  In  counties  the  washing  is 
generally  done  in  the  barracks.  The  ne.\t  item  is 
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cooking  utensils— 8(7.  per  month.  I think  they  might 
make  Is.  of  it. 

305.  Mr.  Holmes — Is  there  one  servant  in  the 
barracks? — There  are  three  in  the  barracks. 

80G.  Chairman  — Go  on,  please,  to  the  next  ? — 
Soap,  blacking,  &c  , Is.  a month  ; that  would  be  12s. 
a-year.  We  have  to  buy  paste  or  harness  blacking  for 
our  belts,  and  that  is  6<7.  a small  box. 

307.  Mr  Ilolmts. — The  previous  item  you  put  down 
at  Ul.,  and  you  think  it  ought  to  be  Is.  What  is  that 
for  ? — The  breaking  of  delft  and  cooking  utensils 
generally 

30S.  Chairman.—  Go  on  to  the  next,  please? — I 
make  the  whole  of  that  48 1.  9s  2d , and  4c7  to  be  added 
for  the  cooking  utensils— that  would  be  Id. 

309.  Mr.  Homes—  How  many  men  are  there  in 
your  barrack  ? — Fifty-nine. 

310.  And  each  of  them  has  to  contribute  3s.  Gd.  to 
the  servant?— Yes.  1 forget  how  many  single  men  are 
in  it.  I should  say  about  forty. 

311.  Chairman. — Does  that  support  the  servant? — 
Servants  in  all  large  stations  are  supported. 

312.  In  addition  ? — I do  not  know  whether  the  sup- 
part  is  included,  or  in  addition.  I rather  think  not. 
In  large  stations  the  servants  have  their  support. 

313.  Mr.  Holmes. — Can  you  state,  of  your  own 
knowledge,  whether  the  3s.  Gd.  per  month  goes  to  the 
support  of  the  servant,  or  is  merely  in  the  light  of 
wages  ? — It  is  looked  on  here  in  the  light  of  wages. 

314.  There  are  about  forty  men  in  mess,  aud  they 
pay  each  3s.  Gd.  to  the  servants,  of  whom  there  are 
three  That  comes  to  7 1.  a-month,  or  84 1.  a-year? — I 
do  not  say  they  pay  this  at  my  station.  This  return 
was  given  to  me  for  a station  other  than  mine,  where 
the  men  may  not  be  so  many.  T give  4*.  myself  to  an 
old  woman,  and  support  her  along  with  that. 

315.  But  she  is  your  special  servant  ? — She  is. 

316.  Chairman. — I understand  you  are  not  speaking 
of  your  own  station  in  this  matter? — I am  not. 

317-  Eo  you  know  whether  or  not  the  station  of 
which  you  speak  is  a station  with  many  or  with  few  men 
— what  station  do  you  speak  of? — Glengall  Street. 

318.  Mr.  Harrel. — Are  not  there  forty  men  there  ? — 
It  is  from  Boyne  Bridge  where  there  are  about 
twenty  men,  of  whom  there  arc  fourteen  or  sixteen 
single. 

319.  As  a matter  of  fact,  where  they  have  fourteen 
men  in  the  barracks  would  they  have  more  than  one 
servant  ? — There  must  be  two  servants  in  every  barrack, 
because  men  must  be  attended  to  at  night.  One  servant 
would  not  do  in  any  barrack.  A servant  must  be  in 
the  barrack  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  eleven 
at  night.  There  was  a conference  of  the  men  last 
night,  about  100  being  present.  This  estimate  was  read 
out,  and  they  said  it  was  not  O'er  the  mark. 

320.  Mr.  Holmes. — But  you  have  not  told  me 
whether  the  3s.  Gd.  that  each  man  pays  per  month  is 
in  the  light  of  mere  wages,  or  is  intended  to  cover  the 
keep  of  the  servants  as  well  ? — Whatever  money  is 
here  is  mere  wages.  The  servants  are  supported 
along  with  that  by  the  men.  There  are  three  women 
supported  by  the  men  in  addition  to  the  wages.  I think 
they  are  paying  only  2 s.  Gd.  at  my  station. 

321.  Chairman.—  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  men  pay 
in  your  station  ? — I believe  2s.  Gd. 

322.  Then  the  3s.  Gd.  applies  to  another  station  ; you 
cannot  exactly  sav  what  other  station  now  ? — I do  not 
know  what  this  is  based  on. 

323.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  say  your  barrack  is  the 
largi  st  in  Belfast,  and  you  are  paying  2s.  Gd.  per  man 
per  month? — I believe  so  ; but  they  pay  10s.  in  some 
places.  There  are  other  stations  where  the  men  have 
to  pay  17.  5s.  to  a servant  and  support  her,  too. 

321.  Chairman.— Then  you  cannot  pretend  to  state 
with  perfect  accuracy  the  amount  payable  by  each  man, 
either  m your  own  station  or  in  any  individual  barrack 
within  the  district  you  represent?— I cannot;  but  I 
think  that  in  Belfast  2s.  Gd.  or  3s;  would  be  a fair 
average. 

325.  Then  you  have  made  out  a total  of  487.  9s.  7 d.  ? 
Yes. — 

[1502] 


326.  You  say  that  represents  the  total  amount  to  be 

expended  on  necessaries  in  the  year  for  each  man  ? 

327.  Take  your  case,  now.  What  is  your  pay?— 
My  pay  is  967.  per  annum. 

328.  That  is  to  say,  about  half  your  pay,  on  the 
average,  goes  in  your  own  individual  maintenance 
as  a member  of  the  force  ? — I do  not  say  that,  f 
could  not  calculate  the  cost  of  my  own  individual  main- 
tenance. 

329.  Taking  the  case  of  each  individual  head  con- 
stable, about  half  his  pay  would  go  on  his  maintenance 
and  on  the  various  articles  you  have  detailed— it  appears 
to  follow  ?— Yes,  it  appears  to  follow. 

330.  How  much  does  a second-class  head  constable 
get  ?— 8 91.  9s. 

331.  That  leaves  him  about  40Z.  over,  after  paying 
for  these  things  ? — The  head  constable  would  not  mess 
the  same  as  the  men.  His  expenditure  would 
of  course  be  more.  I am  talking  of  a sub-constable’s 
mess  now ; and  I am  sure  a head  constable’s  mess  is 
higher. 

332.  Is  the  statement  you  have  made  to  us  a state- 
ment with  reference  to  sub-constables,  or  does  it  refer 
to  the  four  grades  you  represent  ?— It  is  with  reference 
to  sub -constables. 

333.  Now  passing  to  the  grades  you  represent,  is  their 
expenditure  greater— take,  for  instance,  food?— I am 
sure  it  is. 

334.  State  the  ground  on  which  your  belief  rests  ? — 
Because  their  pay  is  greater  than  that  of  the  sub-con- 
stables. 

335.  Then  they  do  not  mess  with  the  sub-constables  ? 
—They  do  not.  The  head  constable  messes  by  him- 
self. There  may  be  two  constables  in  a station,  and 
they  form  a separate  mess,  which  increases  the 
expense. 

336.  Mr.  Holmes. — The  head  constables,  as  a rule, 
are  married  men  ? — They  are  ; but  there  are  some  in 
Belfast  unmarried — about  one-third  of  them. 

337-  Mr.  Harrel. — There  is  nothing  obliging  them  to 
join  the  constable’s  mess ; but  single  men  sometimes 
join  it  and  sometimes  they  do  not? — 1 do  not  see  how 
they  can  in  Belfast,  the  hours  of  taking  meals  are  so 
different. 

338.  Chairman. — Take  the  case  of  an  unmarried 
constable  : do  you  think  that  his  expenditure  for  the 
various  items  you  have  covered  under  the  sum  of 

48/.  9s.  Id.  would  be  much  in  excess  of  that  sum  ? I 

think  it  would. 

339.  Can  you  say  roughly  by  how  much  : 51.  or  10/. 
in  the  year  ? — I would  put  it  down  at  6/. 

340.  Take  the  case  of  an  acting  constable  ; the  excess 
there  would  be  how  much? — The  acting  constables  mess 
with  the  sub-constables. 

341.  Mr.  Holmes.— Do  you  not  think  that  your 
estimate  of  expenditure  has  been  framed  very 
liberally  ? — Well,  I do  think  that  it  has  been  framed 
liberally. 

342.  Do  you  not  think  that  four,  shirts  at  Is.  Gd.  is 
rather  a liberal  estimate? — I do  think  it  is  a liberal 
estimate,  and  I demurred  to  the  item  for  drawers.  I do 
not  expend  that  much  myself  in  drawers ; I use  ordinary 
common  flannel,  and  so  I demurred  to  the  cost  of 
draw-ers,  four  pairs  at  6s. ; but  the  men  told  me  that  is 
what  they  pay  in  the  shop. 

343.  Six  shillings  a pair  for  four  pairs? — Yes. 

344.  You  consider  that  is  a high  estimate? — My 
opinion  is  that  it  is  a high  estimate.  I get  my  drawers 
made  up  at  home,  but  men  going  about  constantly  on 
beat  duty  wear  out  more  than  I do.  The  friction  of 
the  body  and  the  uniform  wears  them  out. 

345.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  told  us  at  the  beginning  of 
your  examination  you  were  not  speaking  from  any  data 
in  the  shape  of  mess  accounts  ? — No  ; I had  not  time  to 
compile  any. 

346.  But  you  were  speaking  from  a memorandum 
which  had  been  agreed  to  as  the  reasonable  expendi- 
ture ? — From  an  estimate  given  me  by  a man  who  I 
believe  went  into  the  matter  minutely. 

347.  But  as  far  as  you  are  concerned, -that  is  an 
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Head  estimate  put  into  your  hand  rather  than  a return  of  have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  that  as  the  actual 

Constable  which  you  have  knowledge  as  having  been  actually  cost  of  uncooked  food  ? — Milk  appears  to  he  high,  but 

John  Chalke.  expended  ? — Yes.  a great  many  of  the  men  in  Belfast  prefer  drinking 

1 348.  In  your  station,  of  course,  there  is  a regular  milk  to  porter.  Some  of  them,  teetotallers,  pay  Gd. 

llg"  ' mess  account  kept? — There  is,  but  that  does  not  repre-  extra  for  milk.  . 

sent  the  mess.  371.  Then  Is.  11c?.  you  still  tlnnk  fair.  I think  it 

349.  All  the  single  men  of  the  station  are  obliged  to  is  fair. 

be  members  of  that  mess?— They  are.  372.  Mr.  Holmes.— For  meat  you  have  taken  the 

350.  Does  that  mess  account  represent  all  the  ex-  highest  price  in  the  market,  10<Z.  per  lb.  ?— I think  not. 

penditure  on  food  of  the  single  men  of  the  station? — 373.  I get  the  best  joints  at  9§f?.  ? I cannot  get 

It  does  not.  meat  at  all  for  that. 

351.  It  does  include,  however,  the  cost  of  servants  374.  Mr.  Iiarrel. — Do  you  know  what  the  single 

and  the  contribution  to  cooking  utensils? — It  does.  men  and  those  in  mess  really  pay  for  meat . I believe 

352.  The  night-men  do  not  mess  in  the  general  it  is  8 <7.  per  lb.  they  pay,  and  9 d.  per  lb.  for  steak, 

mess  ? — Their  mess  is  portion  of  the  general  mess.  375.  Mr.  Holmes. — To  return  to  the  question  of 

353.  I mean  there  are  extras  expended  by  them  combination  which  the  Chairman  started,  do  you  see 

which  are  not  included  in  the  general  mess? — Yes;  any  practical  objection  to  there  being  a General  Mess 

there  are  extras  by  all  men  in  mess.  Committee  for  all  the  barracks  in  Belfast,  who  would 

354.  Independently  of  the  night-men,  do  other  men  take  care  to  supply  each  barrack  with  meat  at  the 

expend  money  for  extras  which  are  not  included  in  the  most  reasonable  prices  ? — For  the  entire  town  force  . 
general  mess?— They  do.  376.  Yes  ? — I do,  several  serious  objections  ; I think 

355.  Can  you  say  as  a matter  of  experience  at  your  the  people  themselves  would  not  wish  it. 

own  station  what  the  extras  are  which  are  not  included  377.  Chairman. — You  mean  the  inhabitants  of  the 
in  the  mess  ? — Butter,  eggs,  and  extra  meat.  town  ? — Yes. 

356.  Is  that  for  breakfast  ?— For  breakfast,  and  par-  378.  Mr.  Holmes.— Why  ?— It  would  look  as  if  we 

ticularly  for  the  night-men.  were  giving  our  patronage  to  one  person. 

357.  Independently  of  the  night-men? — Extra  meat,  379.  You  have  500  men  in  Belfast,  and  you  might 

and  also  porter  sometimes  for  dinner.  distribute  your  patronage  among  a dozen  butchers  ? 

358.  But  you  would  scarcely  call  drink  a matter  of  The  single  men  would  get  meat  from  the  butchers, 

expenditure  that  ought  to  be  brought  under  the  head  of  while  the  married  men  would  not  get  it  on  any  terms, 
messing?— I would  not.  The  only  way  it  could  be  done  would  be  by  serving 

359.  I am  speaking  of  matters  of  solid  food.  You  out  the  meat  from  the  military  barracks,  and  the  police 

say  there  are  extras  in  the  shape  of  eggs,  butter,  and  would  not  agree  to  that.  We  fancy  that  some  of  the 
meat,  and  those  are  extras  beyond  what  may  be  in-  meat  is  not  killed.  I would  like  it  as  a matter  of 
eluded  in  the  mess? — Yes;  and  they  have  fish  some-  course,  because  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  me. 
times  when  in  season.  380.  If  you  were  quite  sure  it  was  above  suspicion  ? 

360.  That  means  any  extra  that  they  may  have  for  — I do  not  think  I would  use  it  at  all.  I have  seen 

breakfast  ?— Yes,  and  also  butter  for  tea.  it  brought  in  dead,  and  seized  it  myself. 

361.  But  the  entire  dinner,  and  the  bread  and  tea  381.  Mr.  Iiarrel. — As  a matter  of  fact,  the  regula- 

and  sugar,  are  included  in  the  mess  account  ? — They  tions  of  the  constabulary  up  to  the  present  time  have 
are.  never  contemplated  the  extension  of  the  present  system 

362.  You  examine  the  mess  account  each  month? — beyond  a separate  barrack? — No. 

I do.  382.  And  they  have  been  framed  with  the  view  of 

363.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  it  by  virtue  of  your  office  regulating  the  mess  of  each  separate  barrack,  the  men 

you  examine  it  ? — It  is.  messing  together  ?— To  mess  together. 

364.  Mr.  Harrel. — Could  you  give  us  an  idea  what  383.  And  you  think,  seeing  that  the  barracks  are  in 

the  mess  account  in  Donegal  Street  is  ?— -About  1 1.  15s.  different  parts  of  the  town,  the  plan  suggested  would  not 

or  1?.  16s.  the  general  mess.  be  workable? — I do  not  think  it  would  be  feasible  at 

365.  I spoke  about  cooking  utensils  and  things  of  all ; nor  would  it  give  satisfaction  to  the  public  or  the 
that  sort  being  included ; is  the  washing  included  in  force. 

the  mess  ? — It  is  not;  every  man  gets  his  own  washing  384.  There  is  no  control  at  present  of  the  monthly 
done.  expenditure  of  the  men  beyond  their  own  wish  ? — 

366.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  mess  account  would  None. 

not  represent  a policeman’s  daily  or  monthly  expendi-  385.  They  are  only  required  to  live  sufficiently  well 

ture? — Not  at  all;  it  only  represents  what  the  men  to  perform  their  duty ? — That  is  all. 

are  bound  to  get  and  use  together.  386.  And  at  the  same  time,  they  are  not  to  run  into 

367.  Mr.  Holmes. — Go  back  for  a minute  to  your  extravagance? — It  must  be  seen  that  the  mess  bills  are 
estimate  of  expenditure.  As  I see  you  are  a thoroughly  paid  every  month. 

fair  man,  what  other  items  do  you  consider  to  be  rather  387.  But  so  far  as  possible  within  reasonable  limits, 
liberally  framed  in  the  estimate  besides  those  for  shirts  the  expenditure  of  the  mess  is  left  entirely  within  the 
and  drawers? — I say  the  3s.  6 d.  a month  for  the  control  of  the  men  themselves  ? — Yes. 

barrack  servants  would  depend  on  the  number  of  men  388.  Mr.  Holmes. — Your  check  oyer  the  mess  bills 

who  were  at  a station.  I know  that  twenty  years  ago  as  head  constable  extends  only  to  seeing  that  they  are 
I paid  10s.  a month  for  a servant.  I know,  too,  that  paid? — That  is  all. 

half-a-dozen  pairs  of  socks,  at  9s.,  are  under  the  mark.  389.  Not  to  objecting  to  items  of  expenditure  ? — 
Socks  cost  me  twice  that.  Unless  there  were  extravagant  items  of  drink,  or  any- 

368.  And  shirts? — There  is  no  use  getting  bad  thing  of  that  kind,  which  I would  bring  under  the 

shirts,  aud  good  ones  will  not  be  had  for  less  than  8s.  notice  of  my  officer. 

or  9s.,  and  the  finer  description  even  at  that.  Three  390.  Chairman. — Your  Memorial  contains  as  an 

or  four  or  five  of  them  would  be  worn  out  in  the  year,  argument  in  favour  of  an  increase  of  pay  a reference 

When  sent  out  to  be  washed  they  are  not  taken  care  to  the  amount  received  by  police  in  other  parts,  of  the 
of,  and  even  socks  sent  out  are  broken  ; it  is  difficult  to  kingdom  ? — Yes.  I have  a memorandum  giving  the 
get  them  repaired,  and  they  are  thrown  on  one  side  by  rates  of  pay  of  the  London  police.  There  are  three 
single  men.  I think  myself  that  the  estimate  is  classes  of  coustable  or  sub-constable.  The  third  class 
iberal.  has  24s.  a-week ; the  second,  27s. ; and  the  first, 

369.  Mr.  Ham-el. — That  is  the  whole  estimate  ?—  31s.  6J. ; while  a sub-constable  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 

The  entire  estimate.  Taking  the  total  amount  I think  stabnlary  on  leaving  the  depot  has  but  19s. 

it  is  liberal.  391.  Do  you  mean  on  leaving  the  depot?— Yes  ; a 

370.  You  have  made  a particular  statement  with  man  who  has  over  six  months’  service.  At  the  expira- 
regard  to  drawers.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  Is.  11c?.,  tion  of  two  years  he  has  1Z.  0s.  3d.,  that  is,  with  the 
adding  the  cost  of  cooking  utensils  and  of  servants,  per-centage  off,  T£  per  cent. 
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392.  Mr.  Marvel. — This  is  the  net  pay  ? — Yes. 

393.  Chairman. — What  is  the  deduction  of  1^  per 
cent,  made  for  ! — That  is  a thing  we  do  not  know.  It 
is  for  what  is  called  the  Constabulary  Force  Fund. 

394.  Mr.  Holmes. — Yon  have  deducted  the  1^  per 
cent,  from  your  own  pay.  Have  you  made  any  de- 
duction from  the  pay  of  the  London  Metropolitan 
p0lice  9 — No  ■ I do  not  know  what  the  deductions  are. 

395.  Chairman. — Are  you  acquainted  with  the  com- 
parative rates  of  allowances  and  deductions  as  regards 
the  two  forces  ? — I am  not ; but  I find  the  London 
police  have  an  allowance  cf  7s.  per  week  for  plain 
clothes — that  is,  the  sub-constables  have. 

396.  Mr.  Holmes. — Upon  what  anthority  do  you 
make  that  statement  !—  I take  it  from  a newspaper. 

397.  Chairman. — The  Committee  will  have  to  take 
the  statement  of  each  representative  on  this  subject. 
Having  done  that,  we  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  carefully  into  the  rates  of  pay  and  the 
allowances  and  deductions  of  other  forces.  The  most 
we  can  get  or  could  expect  to  get  from  the  men  who  come 
before  us  is  what  impression  they  have  formed,  from  the 
information  at  their  command,  as  to  the  relative  rates 
of  pay  and  allowances! — That  is  what  I am  stating. 

398.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  say  a sub-constable’s  pay, 
after  two  years’  service,  is  20s.  3d.  ? — Yes  ; and  at 
eight  years’  service,  1 1.  Is.  2 \d.  The  next  increase  is 
1/.  2s i.  2 d.,  for  from  fourteen  to  twenty  years’  service. 
There  is  another  class  of  sub-constables,  who,  for  over 
twenty  years’  service,  have  11.  3s.  1 jfd.,  the  maximum 
pay  of  a sub-constable,  while  in  any  other  police 
force  I believe  the  lower  grade  of  constables  attains  to 
the  maximum  rate  of  pay  at  eight  or  ten  years’ service. 

399.  Chairman. — Tell  me  what  other  police  forces 
you  refer  to  ! — I believe  in  the  Liverpool  force,  or  any 
other  police  force  in  the  kingdom,  a constable — that  is, 
the  lowest  grade — attains  the  maximum  rate  of  pay 
of  his  grade  at  eight  or  ten  years’  service,  whereas,  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  a sub-constable  cannot 
attain  it  until  twenty  years'  service.  In  the  Liverpool 
police  force  there  are  three  grades  of  constables  at  25s., 
26s.,  and  27 s.  per  week ; and  the  same,  I believe,  in 
Dublin  at  23s.,  26s.,  and  29s.  6d. 

400.  Before  you  go  from  the  Liverpool  force  do  you 
know  anything  about  the  deductions  or  allowances  ? — 
No.  But  following  up  this,  I say  that  the  weekly  pay 
of  a constable  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  (whose 
rank  is  equivalent  to  that  of  sergeant  in  the  police)  is 
only  1 1.  6s.  1 1 \d  , whereas,  in  Dublin,  the  weekly  pay 
of  a first-class  constable  (equivalent  to  sub-constable  in 
the  Constabulary)  is  1!.  9s.  6 d.  I heard  these  were  the 
rates  of  pay,  but  I do  not  know  anything  of  those  forces 
myself. 

401.  We  will  examine  into  the  condition  and  rates 
of  pay,  and  allowances,  and  deductions  of  the  various 
forces  you  refer  to,  and  make  an  accurate  comparison  ? 
— It  is  with  that  object  I give  the  evidence. 

402.  Mr.  Holmes. — When  you  seek  to  compare 
yourself  with  the  London  police  as  being  a typical 
English  force,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  cost  of 
living  in  London,  or  have  you  compared  the  wages 
given  in  Belfast  and  Ireland  generally  with  the  wages 
in  London  and  England  generally  ? — No  ; but  I take 
it  that  railway  and  steam  communication  have,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  equalized  the  cost  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  In  London,  of  course,  house  rent  may  be  very 
high  ; but,  if  I may  put  it  so,  that  is  a question  outside 
the  consideration  of  the  police  establishment  altogether, 
as  the  Government  can  procure  barracks  equally  cheap 
in  London. 

403.  But,  assuming  that  railways  and  facilities  for 
communication  have  equalized  the  cost  of  living,  do 
you  consider,  from  your  knowledge  and  experience, 
they  have  equalized  the  rates  of  wages  ? — I cannot  say 
that ; but  I believe  the  rates  of  wages  are  higher  in 
England  for  all  classes,  being  a richer  country. 

404.  You  admit  that  1 — I admit  that. 

405.  You  think  the  wages  of  masons,  carpenters,  and 
superior  artisans  are  higher  in  England  than  in  Ireland  ? 
— I do  not  know  ; but  I know  what  our  duties  are  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  English  police. 


406.  Do  you,  of  your  own  knowledge,  know  anything 

of  the  duties  of  the  English  police  ? — I think  that  our  Constable 
duties  in  this  country  are  more  severe.  John  Clialke. 

407.  Chairman. — Why  ? — Because  in  every  part  of  

England,  as  a general  rule,  a policeman  has  only  certain  A-uS->  1882. 
hours  for  duty,  and  when  those  hours  terminate  he  is 

off  duty  .As  a rule,  in  Ireland  a policeman  is  never  off 
duty,  and  I believe  his  duties  are  more  difficult,  owing 
to  the  state  of  the  country  at  all  times,  than  in  England. 

408.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  are  going  now  on  the  state 
of  the  country? — I am  going  on  the  state  of  the  country 
generally,  not  only  at  the  present  time,  but  at  all  times. 

I believe  at  any  time  it  is  twenty  times  more  difficult 
to  perform  duty  in  Ireland  than  in  England. 

409.  But  surely  not  in  a town  like  Belfast! — There 
is  a good  deal  to  be  contended  with  in  Belfast.  There 
are  different  parties  in  Belfast  who  are  periodically 
opposed  to  one  another,  and  the  police  have  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  trying  to  prevent  them  from  quarrelling. 

I do  not  wish  to  say  anything  more  of  Belfast,  except 
that  at  certain  times  it  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  act 
there  than  in  many  places.  If  there  is  a party  opposed 
to  the  law,  the  law  can  be  enforced  against  that  party  ; 
but  in  Belfast  there  are  two  or  three  parties  not  opposed 
to  the  law,  but  to  one  another. 

410.  Except  at  the  July  anniversaries  do  you  think 
Belfast  more  troublesome  than  Liverpool,  or  any  other 
large  town  in  England  1 — I believe  it  is  in  June,  July, 
and  all  the  summer  months  ; because  excursions  go  to 
different  places,  and  even  children  have  to  be  escorted 
and  protected  along  the  streets.  A band  cannot  accom- 
pany them  without  an  escort  of  police.  Though  I have 
had  much  experience,  such  a thing  was  unknown  to 
myself  until  I went  to  Belfast. 

411.  Is  not  this  only  on  certain  anniversaries,  like 
that  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  ! — The  weather  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it.  When  the  weather  is  fine 
excursions  will  go  out,  and  when  excursions  go  out  the 
police  must  be  out  too. 

412.  Chairman. — You  have  now  stated  your  views 
about  the  heavier  duty  you  have  to  perform  than  the 
London  police.  Your  Memorial  also  states  that  the 
duties  imposed  on  the  force  are  every  day  becoming 
more  onerous.  Explain  what  you  mean  by  that  ? 

— Nearly  every  Act  of  Parliament  passed  for  Ireland 
imposes  some  duty  on  the  constabulary. 

413.  Can  you  tell  me  since  1866,  which  is  an  impor- 
tant era. in  point  of  date  in  the  history  of  your  force, 
have  there  been  many,  and,  if  so,  what  duties  attached 
to  you  ? — I could  not  go  over  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
from  memory  passed  since. 

414.  Or,  since  1874,  do  you  remember  ! — A year  or 
two  ago  the  Jurors’  Act  imposed  duties  on  us,  and  we 
have  to  execute  warrants. 

415.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  have  to  serve  jurors’  sum- 
monses!— Yes.  Then  there  is  the  service  of  notices 
on  the  army  reserves ; and  there  is  the  Army  Discipline 
Act. 

416.  Chairman. — The  Memorial  states  “the  duties 
imposed  on  the  force  are  every  day  becoming  more 
onerous.”  May  I ask  you  whether,  in  that  statement, 
your  memorialists  have  had  in  their  mind  increased 
duties  within  the  ordinary  scope  of  their  service  which 
the  late  agitation  imposed  on  them  ? — I cannot  say  what 
the  memorialists  had  in  their  minds,  but  I know  of  my 
own  knowledge  that  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the 
duties  of  the  police  have  been  more  than  doubled. 

417.  That  is  to  say,  the  ordinary  dnties  have  been 
more  than  doubled  ? — They  have  been  extended  in  con- 
sequence of  the  state  of  the  country.  I know  of  my 
own  knowledge  that  nearly  every  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  for  Ireland  imposes  some  duty  on  the 
police. 

418.  We  have  that  down  already.  But  what  I 
want  to  come  at  is  this — where  in  the  district  in  which 
you  are  now  stationed  has  the  state  of  the  country  im- 
posed additional  work  on  the  men ! — I do  not  say  that 
it  has. 

419.  But  you  spoke  generally  of  the  country! — I 
spoke  generally  of  the  country.  If  I am  in  Belfast  to- 
day I may  not  be  in  it  next  week. 
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Head  420.  Mr.  Holmes. — Your  experience  of  Belfast  has 

Constable  been  very  limited  ■?— Not  a year,  but  I know  it  pretty 
John  Chalkc.  well. 

421.  Chairman. — When  did  this  demand  for  an  in- 
ug"  1882.  crea80  0f  p.,y  arjs0? — I cannot  say  how  that  sprung 

up. 

422.  Can  you  say  when  ?— It  sprung  up  in  Limerick. 
There  was  some  talk  of  a Commission  dealing  with 
those  things. 

423.  When  was  that  ? — About  the  last  twelve 
months. 

424.  Was  it  when  the  talk  of  a Commission  arose 
this  idea  of  the  necessity  of  increased  pay  arose,  too  ? 
— I did  not  say  that  at  all.  It  has  been  long  felt  that 
the  pay  was  not  sufficient.  There  was  a feeling 
long  before  the  inquiry  that  the  pay  was  inadequate, 
and  that  the  pensions  should  be  assimilated. 

425.  And  you  say  that  it  was  in  Limerick  the  first 
talk  was  heard  loudly  of  this  increase  of  pay  ? — I 
believe  so  ; but  I was  in  Belfast  at  the  time.  It  was 
from  Limerick  it  came,  after  some  announcement  the 
Chief  Secretary  (Mr.  Trevelyan)  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  that  that  evoked  it. 

420.  You  must  be  mixing  up  two  different  things. 
Mr  Trevelyan’s  statement  was  made  only  within  the 
last  mouth  ? — There  was'  some  statement  made  on  the 
Officers’  Bill.  I paid  scarcely  any  attention  to  it,  but  I 
believe  Mr.  Trevelyan  said  it  was  represented  to  him 
that  the  men  were  satisfied  with  their  pay,  and  it  was 
that  that  evoked  the  outburst  and  brought  it  to  a 
crisis. 

427.  But  from  your  knowledge  of  the  force,  when 
was  it  that  the  demand  for  this  additional  increase  of 
pay  referred  to  in  your  Memorial  sprung  up  ? — The 
men  have  been  talking  about  their  condition  for  some 
years  past. 

428.  But  how  many? — For  the  last  four  or  five  or 
six  years  they  have  been  saying  their  pay  was  insuffi- 
cient, things  becoming  dearer  every  year. 

429.  Then  we  may  take  it  at  five  years? — Five 
years. 

480.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  said  at  first  it  had  long 
been  felt  that  the  pay  was  insufficient,  but  you  now 
say  only  within  the  last  four  or  five  years? — I am 
speaking  from  my  impression,  but  1 consider  four  or 
five  years  a long  time  in  a policeman’s  life. 

431.  You  are  aware  the  scale  of  pay  was  consider- 
ably increased  in  1874  ? — I am,  and  I am  aware  it 
gave  satisfaction  at  that  time ; I believe  it  did,  it  gave 
me  satisfaction  at  that  time.  I had  money  then,  but 
I had  to  spend  it  since  on  my  family. 

432.  "When  did  you  yourself,  and  not  speaking  for 
the  rest  of  the  force,  begin  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
your  pay  ? — I have  never  been  dissatisfied  up  to  this, 
even  at  the  present  moment.  I did  not  come  here  to 
speak  individually  ; but  I would  like  to  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  other  police  forces.  I believe  I am 
entitled  to  the  same  pay  and  emoluments  .as  men  of 
my  rank  and  standing  have  in  other  police  forces,  and 
that  my  present  pay  and  emoluments  are  not  sufficient 
to  support  myself  and  my  family  respectably. 

433.  Mr.  Barrel. — You  are  speaking  here  in  a re- 
presentative capacity  as  representing  the  opinions  of 
others? — Yes. 

434.  Now,  whom  do  you  represent  here  distinctly  j 
who  elected  you  to  come  here  ? — I believe  that  1 repre- 
sent the  entire  town  force. 

435.  Yes,  but  who  had  a share  in  sending  you  here  ? 
— The  head  constables,  constables,  and  acting  con- 
stables. 

438.  Though  you  may  also  represent  the  opinions  of 
the  entire  force,  still  you  were  chosen  to  come  here, 
not  by  the  sub  constables,  but  by  the  head  constables, 
constables,  and  acting  constables  ?— Yes ; but  I believe 
that  I am  not  representing  their  opinions  in  stating  they 
were  not  dissatisfied  ; I believe  they  are.  I wish  to  say 
we  base  our  claim  for  an  increase  of  pay  on  the  rates  of 
pay  given  to  tradesmen  also,  such  as  carpenters,  brick- 
layers, and  the  like.  We  say  after  a time  we  should 
be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  skilled  labourers  or 
tradesmen.  A .-k'lled  labourer  or  tradesman  gets 


about  32s.  6 d.  a week  for  five  days  and  a-half,  and  we 
have  to  work  seven  days  for  a great  deal  less,  1Z.  a- 
week. 

437.  Chairman. — You  are  aware  it  is  only  those  in 
the  lowest  ranks  of  the  foroe  have  to  work  at  the  scale 
of  pay  you  have  mentioned  ? — I am  ; but  a great  many 
remain  in  the  lowest  rank  during  their  service  in  the 
force. 

438.  Are  you  not  aware  that  according  as  you  go  on 
you  earn  a pension,  whereas  the  artizan  earns  no 
pension,  and  has  to  provide  his  means  of  future  suste- 
nance by  savings  out  of  his  earnings  ? — I am  ; but  the 
artisan  in  the  natural  course  of  events  will  get  married, 
and  his  wife  and  family  can  turn  to  some  employment. 
The  wife  and  family  of  a policeman  are  debarred  from 
doing  that. 

439.  Mr.  Holmes.—  Are  they  debarred  ? — They  are. 

440.  By  the  regulations  of  the  force? — They  are. 
Married  men  in  Belfast  have  portions  of  their  houses 
unoccupied,  and  cannot  take  lodgers. 

441.  Chairman. — Is  there  a regulation  of  the  force 
forbidding  the  wife  of  one  of  the  force  to  earn  monev 
in  any  particular  way? — I believe  she  could  act  as 
servant  in  the  barrack  ; but  she  cannot  trade  or  work 
as  a dressmaker  in  any  way. 

442.  And  you  set  off  this  advantage  the  artizan  has 
against  that  of  the  force  in  obtaining  a right  to  a 
pension  ? — I look  on  it  as  more  than  a set  off. 

443.  Mr.  Holmes. — Why  do  you  compare  your  pay 
with  the  wages  received  by  skilled  artisans  ? — I joined 
the  force  at  19  years  and  3 months,  and  if  at  that  age  I 
commenced  to  learn  a trade  I would  have  learned  it 
in  five  or  six  years,  so  that  after  five  or  six  years  in 
tli  force  I think  I should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing. 
Besides,  as  regards  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  I 
wish  to  submit  to  you  that  the  principal  class  from 
which  the  members  of  it  are  drawn  is  the  farming  class, 
and  when  they-  joined  the  force  it  was  a question  of 
joining  or  emigration.  They  elected  to  join  the  force 
often  perhaps  at  the  instance  of  some  relative  or  friend 
against  their  own  wishes  altogether,  and  against  their 
own  interests.  I think  that  having  joined  the  force  and 
elected  to  stay  and  serve  the  country  in  their  capacity 
of  policemen,  a comfortable  home  should  be  made  for 
them  iu  the  force.  It  ought  to  be  made  so  attractive 
that  they  would  serve  their  full  time,  and  that  the 
police  force  should  not  by  any  means  be  made  a tem- 
porary expedient  for  certain  classes  to  enable  them  to 
emigrate. 

444.  But  surely  yon  were  a free  agent ; you  were  not 
compelled  tojoin  ?— If  I. were  that  now  I would  not- join. 

445.  You  need  not  have  become  a policeman  ; you 
might  have  elected  to  take  up  a skilled  trade  ?— I say 
if  you  got  100  policemen  at  i9  years  of  age  the  whole 
100  would  make  skilled  artizans  in  the  course  of  time  ; 
but  if  you  had  1 00  artisans,  you  would  not  get  five 
who  would  make  policemen. 

446.  Do  you  say  that  any  hundred  policemen  you 
take  would  become  after  a certain  time  skilled  artizans  ? 
— I do.  I believe  there  is  no  difficulty  in  learning 
any  trade  ; I could  learn  any  trade. 

447.  Mr.  Barrel. — Have  you  taken  into  considera- 
tion, in  comparing  your  position  with  that  of  an 
artisan,  that  you  are  employed  continuously  and  paid 
for  every  day  and  for  every  week  ? — I have ; but  I say 
that  if  I were  an  artizan  or  went  to  any  other  business 
twenty-seven  years  ago  my  position  would  be  better. 

448.  It  is  in  consequence  of  that  statement  I ask 
you,  have  you  taken  into  account  that  it  is  only  when 
in  full  work  the  artizan  earns  32s.  6d.  a week,  and 
have  you  remembered  that,  be  it  slack  or  brisk,  the 
lowest  class  policeman  has  1Z.  ? — That  is  his  lowest 
wages  at  the  pre-ent  time  ; but  if  he  works  overtime  a 
carpenter  has  8<Z.  au  hour. 

449.  Mr.  Holmes. — But  his  wages  are  precarious, 
while  yours  are  certain  ?— I admit  that;  but  he  has 
other  things  to  turn  to,  and  I have  none.  His  wife 
and  children  may  be  in  business. 

450.  Mr.  Barrel. — You  have  stated  that  as  a set-off 
against  pension  ? — Yes ; but  this  position  would  be 
tenable,  that  it  is  only  a certain  class  that  will  make 
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policemen,  and  that  blase  should  be  attracted  to  the 
force,  and  retained  in  it  if  practicable. 

451 . .Ur.  Holmes. — When  you  say  “ a certain  class,” 
from  what  class  in  society  do  you  consider  the  police 
force  ought  to  be  recruited'' — I think  those  best 
suited  for  policemen  in  this  country  are  small  farmers’ 

452.  You  must  compare  the  wages  you  get  as  police- 
men with  what  small  farmers’  sons  earn  ? — Those  men 
have  never  earned  a day’s  wages  in  their  lives.  They 
would  work  a week  for  nothing  sooner  than  take  10s. 
a-day  when  I joined. 

453.  You  uow  state  the  police  force  ought  to  he 
recruited,  in  your  opinion,  and  is,  to  a large  extent, 
recruited  from  the  farming  classes.  You  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  compare  yourselves  with  the  skilled 
artisan  class,  but  with  the  farming  class? — What  I 
mean  is,  that  if  a man  goes  to  a trade  at  a certain  age 
he  learns  it  in  a certain  time. 

454.  You  have  had  a great  deal  of  experience  of  the 
force,  and  know  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  : 
why  do  you  think  it  should  be  composed  mainly  of 
farmers’  sons  ? — Those  young  men  are  brought  up  at 
home  principally,  and  they  have  not  contracted  any 
vicious  habits,  while  they  are  inured  to  hard  work. 
When  I joined  the  police  I could  run  twenty  miles 
without  injuring  myself.  Those  who  joined  the  police 
some  years  ago  did  not  consider  the  work  hard.  Other 
classes  considered  it  so  severe  they  ran  out  of  the  Depot 
where  1 considered  it  only  play. 

455.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a largo  influx 
from  classes  other  than  the  farming  class  ? — I cannot 
speak  definitely. 

456.  Have  not  you  got  many  recruits  from  the  town  ? 
— I believe  so  ; I cannot  speak  definitely  on  it.  Some 
swells  of  shop-boys  applied  for  admission,  and  we 
would  not  take  them. 

457.  On  the  ground  that  they  would  be  inferior 
policemen? — Inferior  policemen,  but  not  so  in  in- 
telligence. 

458.  Physically? — Physically.  No  man  would  make 
a good  policeman  but  a man  who  could  be  trained. 
The  man  who  thinks  lie  knows  everything  after  being 
two  or  three  years  in  a shop  would  never  make  a good 
policeman.  There,  is  an  item  as  to  the  cost  of  plain 
clothes  I would  like  to  bring  under  your  notice. 

459.  Chairman. — Is  there  an  allowance  made  for 
plain  clothes? — There  is  not.  In  my  station  there  is  a 
man  in  plain  clothes  every  day  three  or  four  hours — 
from  6 to  9 or  10  o’clock — employed  looking  after 
certain  things. 

460.  Mr.  Holmes. — And  he  must  be  in  undress? — He 
must  be  in  plain  clothes,  and  they  are  very  expensive. 
A man  showed  me  a bill  the  other  day  for  an  overcoat, 
coat,  vest,  and  trousers,  amounting  to  71.  odd. 

461.  Chairman. — What  recommendation  do  the  men 
of  your  district  suggest  on  the  subject  of  plain  clothes. 
Do  you  rely  on  it  as  a reason  for  increasing  the  pay  ? 
— I do  for  the  Belfast  force. 

462.  Mr.  Holmes. — But  surely  the  wearing  of  plain 
clothes  is  not  limited  to  Belfast  ?— Every  man  in  the 
force  is  bound  to  have  a suit  of  plain  clothes,  which  are 
worn  only  on  special  occasions,  such  as  for  the  arrest  of 
an  offender,  where  it  would  be  nseful  to  go  quietly  to  a 
place  or  to  watch  some  person.  Plain  clothes  are  used 
constantly  in  Belfast. 

4G3.  This  regulation  is  not  applicable  to  Belfast 
only,  but  to  the  whole  of  Ireland  as  well  ? — I daresay 
at  present  it  is  applicable  to  some  other  large  towns,  but 
I understand  it  is  applicable  specially  to  Belfast. 

464.  Mr.  Barrel. — A policeman  stationed  in  any 
place  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  put  on  plain  clothes 
of  his  own  to  perform  certain  duties  ? — Particular 
duties. 

465.  But  the  occasions  on  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
perform  those  duties  are  of  much  more  frequent  oc- 
currence hi  Belfast,  you  believe,  than  in  other  places? 
— Well,  in  fact,  I do  not  know  that  I ever  had  to  put 
on  plain  clothes ; but  it  .is  a continuous  duty  in 
Belfast. 

466.  In  the  case  of  some  men  ? — Each  man  in  turn. 


Men  have  to  dress  twoor  three  day-  in  the  mouth  in  plain 
clothes,  and  if  the  weather  is  bad  they  get  destroyed. 
The  item  for  fuel  and  light  in  the  stations  in  Belfast  is 
considerable,  and  the  allowance  is  very  small.  In  the 
smallest  station  there  is  an  allowance  of  11s.  per  month 
in  summer  and  12s.  in  winter.  In  Donegal  St  eet, 
where  there  are  fifty  men,  I believe  the  quarterly 
expenditure  for  fuel  and  light. is  about  7/.  or  8/.,  and  the 
allowance  is  but  24?.  in  summer  and  30s  in  winter. 

467.  Do  not  the  regulations  on  that  subject  admit 
of  a special  grant  being  given  on  a special  report  and 
application  being  made  ? — They  do. 

468.  Was  there  an  application  made  ? — There  must 
have  been  one  application  made  when  the  allowance 
was  doubled.  There  must  have  been  authority  for  the 
double  allowance. 

469.  But  is  there  not  reserved  in  the  regulation 
power  to  give  more  than  a double  allowance  under 
certain. exceptional  circumstances  ? — There  is. 

470.  And  in  the  case  of  a station  the  largest  in 
Ireland  which  you  represent  here,  would  not  it"be  fair 
to  ask  for  a special  allowance  ? — I think  so. 

471.  Has  it  been  asked  for  since  the  allowance  was 
doubled  ?— I believe  not. 

472.  Chairman. — That  also  yon  rely  on  as  a ground 
for  asking  an  increase  of  pay  ? — Yes  ; it  increases  the 
expenditure. 

473.  Mr.  Barrel. — Whatever  is  deficient  has  to  be 
made  good  by  the  men  ? — Yes.  I admit  the  question 
would  come  more  properly  before  the  Inspector- 
General.  There  is  a disposable  force  in  Belfast  of  six 
men  who  are  continuously  in  plain  clothes,  and  they 
get  an  allowance  for  clothes  of  51.  per  man  per  annum  ; 
but  I believe  it  costs  them  10?.  or  12?. ; I believe  that 
being  in  plain  clothes  they  lose  6?.  or  8?.  a-year. 

474.  Chairman. — The  next  part  of  your  Memorial 
demands  for  the  men  who  joined  the  force  since  the 
10th  August,  1866,  a pension  similar  to  that  which  is 
given  to  the  men  who  joined  before  the  10th  August, 
1866.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  that  de- 
mand?— We  believe  the  injustice  of  that  is  so  evident 
that  it  does  not  require  much  remarks  at  all. 

475.  What  arc  the  grounds  on  which  you  state  that 
this  distinction  is  unjust  ? — The  men  who  joined  since 
that  time,  composing  more  than  one-half  the  force  at 
present,  say  that  it  is  unfair  and  unjust  that  the  men 
who  joined  before  the  10th  August,  1866,  should  get 
their  full  pay  at  thirty  years’  service,  whereas  they  get 
only  thirty-fiftieths  or  three-fifths  of  it,  a pension 
which  is  insufficient  as  a provision  for  them  in  their 
old  age,  and  when  they  leave  the  force  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  unfit  for  any  other  business.  They  cannot  get 
pension  without  being  returned  physically  unfit  by  the 
medical  officer. 

476.  On  these  grounds,  the  men  whom  you  represent 
in  Belfast  seek  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  the 
men  who  entered  the  service  before  the  10th  August, 
1866? — It  is  ; and  they  also  object  that  the  pension  is 
by  periods — fifteen  years,  twenty  years,  twenty-five 
years,  and  thirty  years.  They  say  that  if  a man  has 
to  leave  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  years’  service  he  should 
get  sixteen-thirtieths  or  sovemeeu-thirtieths,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  so  on,  instead  of  by  periods  of  five 
years.  Thus,  if  a man  leaves  at  nineteen  years’  service 
he  loses  four  years’  pension. 

477.  Mr.  Barrel. — Are  you  perfectly  correct  in  say- 
ing a man  retiring  at  nineteen  years’  service  does  not 
receive  a larger  pension  than  if  he  retired  at  fifteen? — 

I do  not  believe  he  does. 

478.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  are  talking  of  the  scale  of 
pensions  applicable  to  the  men  who  entered  since  1866  ? 
— I will  clear  up  that  now ; the  men  who  joined  since 
1866  wish  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  regards  the 
amount  of  pension  they  would  be  entitled  to  on  their 
retirement  as  the  men  who  joined  previously;  and  the 
entire  force  say  the  pension  ought  to  go  by  thirtieths, 
not  by  periods  of  live  years.  Thus,  if  they  had  six- 
teen years’  service  they  would  get  sixteen-thirtieths, 
and  if  they  had  nineteen  years’  service,  nineteen- 
thirtieths. 

479.  You  want  the  men  who  joined  since  the  10th 
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Head  August,  1 866,  to  be  under  the  same  scale  of  pensions  as 
Constable  the  men  who  joinod  before  1866? — I want  that  they 
John  Chalke.  should  get  the  same  pension  on  their  retirement  after 
. 1ft  . thirty  years'  service,  and  that  the  entire  force  get  a 
' pension  by  thirtieths  in  annual  increments.  If  I retired 
I would  only  get  a pension  for  twenty-five  years' 
service. 

480.  Then  in  addition  to  putting  the  men  who  joined 
since  1 866  under  the  same  scale  as  the  men  who  joined 
before  1866,  you  want  to  improve  that  scale? — Yes. 

481.  Chairman. — By  making  it  increase  year  by 
year  ? — Yes ; year  by  year,  and  not  by  longer  periods 
of  five  years. 

482.  Are  there  any  other  grounds  with  reference  to 
pensions  which  you  desire  specifically  to  lay  before  the 
Committee  ? — I do  not  recollect  anything  else. 

483.  Mr.  Holmes. — Surely  when  the  men  who  joined 
since  1866  entered  the  force  they  were  fully  aware  of 
the  conditions  under  which  they  joined  ?— I wfiuld  not 
say  that.  Men  frequently  join  the  force  without  con- 
sidering the  matter.  A young  man  hears  that  the  pay 
is  so  and  so,  and  that  the  duties  are  so  and  so ; and 
seeing  the  men  nicely  dressed,  he  does  not  consider  the 
question  very  minutely ; if  he  did,  the  probability  is 
that  he  would  not  join  at  all.  A good  many  would  not 
join  if  they  knew  everything  connected  with  the  force. 
They  do  not  get  much  information  from  us  when 
they  ask  us  about  those  things.  \Ve  try  to  conceal 
matters. 

484.  Are  you  aware  that  a man  need  not  be  declared 
medically  unfit  now  to  entitle  him  to  hio  pension  if  he 
has  thirty  years’  service? — I am.  That  is  under  the 
1874  Act.  The  men  of  the  force  think  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  retire  at  thirty  years’  service. 

485.  Chairman. — Now  pass  to  the  question  of  un- 
favourable records,  and  give  us  the  opinions  you  are 
sent  to  represent  on  that  subject? — The  men  of  the 
force  in  general  say  that  unfavourable  records  ought  to 
be  abolished  after  a certain  period  of  good  conduct ; 
and  they  base  that  claim  on  the  precedent  in  like  cases 
in  the  army.  I believe  it  is  the  case  that  after  a 
certain  time  those  unfavourable  records  are  blotted  out 
in  the  army. 

486.  Can  you  state  with  certainty  what  the  military 
regulations  on  the  subject  are  ? — I cannot. 

487.  Can  you  explain  the  regulation  in  other  police 
forces? — I cannot  say. 

4SS.  On  that  subject  you  have  not  got  accurate 
information  ? — I have  not. 

489.  Will  you  give  us  a statement  of  the  rules 
existing  in  your  force  with  regard  to  the  duration  of 
unfavourable  records  ? — They  remain  during  a man’s 
life  against  him,  though  he  pays  for  them  a monetary 
fine  at  the  time  they  were  inflicted. 

490.  I suppose  that  fine  varies  with  the  nature  of 
the  offence  ? — Yes,  and  the  number  of  offences. 

491.  And  he  continues  to  pay  that  fine  by  reduction 
of  his  pay  during  his  career  in  the  force  ? — Till  the  fine 
is  paid  in  the  force,  and  he  also  continues  to  pay  it 
during  pension  by  a reduction  of  pension  in  conse- 
queuco  of  that  record. 

492.  Have  you  known  cases  of  this  hardship  to  work 
very  hardly  on  the  men  ? — I have. 

493.  Can  you  state  cases  from  your  memory  ? — I 
can.  I knew  of  a head  constable  in  Tipperary  some 
years  ago  to  be  fined  10s.  daring  his  service,  and  31. 
a-year  was  stopped  from  his  pension  owing  to  that 
unfavourable  record.  I believe,  however,  so  much  is 
not  stopped  now. 

494.  Has  there  been  an  alteration  of  practice  to 
some  extent  meeting  this  grievance? — I cannot  speak 
as  to  that. 

495.  You  know  the  regulation  does  not  work  so 
harshly  as  before  ? — I believe  not.  The  punishment  is 
not  altogether  so  excessive  at  present  as  it  was  eight 
years  ago. 

496.  What  do  the  men  whom  you  represent  propose 
in  substitution  for  the  present  system  of  unfavourable 
records  ? — They  propose,  as  there  is  a fine  inflicted  on 
them,  and  they  are  punished  perhaps  by  uot  being 
promoted,  and  in  other  ways,  that,  having  undergone 


such  punishment,  they  should  not  be  further  punished 
by  a reduction  from  their  pension  on  retirement. 

497.  And  the  way  they  propose  to  work  that  out  is, 
as  I understand,  that  the  record  should  be  wiped  out 
after  a certain  lapse  of  time? — After  a certain  lapse  of 
time,  whilst  in  the  force,  so  as  not  to  render  them 
ineligible  for  promotion,  but  in  no  case  should  ' any 
amount  of  unfavourable  records  tell  against  a man  on 
retirement.  They  say  they  have  already  paid  the 
penalty. 

498.  Mr.  Holmes. — By  whose  authority  are  those 
deductions  made  for  unfavourable  records  ? — By  the 
authority  of  the  Inspector-General. 

499.  Who  sets  the  Inspector-General  in  motion  ? — 
Whoever  makes  the  report  against  a man. 

500.  I suppose  the  county  inspector? — No;  it  is 
generally  the  man  in  charge  of  a station.  If  a man 
gets  drunk  I report  him,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I get 
drunk,  he  reports  me. 

501.  Does  he  report  direct  to  the  Inspector-General, 
or  to  the  county  inspector? — To  the  sub-inspector  ; the 
sub-inspector  to  the  county  inspector ; and  the  county 
inspector  to  the  Inspector-General.  The  Inspector- 
General  imposes  the  penalty,  which  is  paid  by  stoppage 
of  instalments  at  the  rate  of  12s.  a month  from  the 
man’s  pay. 

502.  For  wliat  breaches  of  discipline  or  offences  are 
those  deductions  made  ? — The  principal  breach  of  dis- 
cipline in  our  force  is  intoxication.  Men  are  reported 
for  intoxication  when  they  would  not  be  minded  at 
all  as  civilians.  I have  had  long  service,  and  I have 
never  seen  but  one  or  two  men  in  the  force  totally 
incapable. 

503.  If  a man  is  fined  31.  for  being  intoxicated,  he 
not  only  has  to  pay  the  fine  by  monthly  instalments  of 
12s.,  but  the  fact  of  his  having  been  convicted  of 
drunkenness  may  probably  interfere  with  his  promotion, 
and  when  he  retires  a deduction  would  be  made  from 
his  pension  on  account  of  the  fine.  To  what  extent 
would  be  the  deduction? — About  1?.  for  each  un- 
favourable record.  Sometimes  it  is  according  to  rank, 
too. 

504.  Mr.  Harrel. — But  on  that  matter  there  is  no 
fixed  rule ; it  is  a subject  for  consideration  by  the 
Pensions’  Board  ? — It  is.  The  pension  is  struck  by  the 
Pensions’  Board. 

505.  You  are  not  aware  whether  there  is  any  fixed 
rule? — I am  not.  I knew  for  one  fine  of  10s.  a deduc- 
tion of  31.  having  been  made,  and  if  the  man  lived  for 
twenty  years  in  receipt  of  pension  he  would  have  paid 
60/.  A man  is  generally  transferred  after  being  pun- 
ished, and  that  entails  expense  on  him  too. 

506.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  men  is  that  an  unfavourable  record  should 
be  wiped  off  after  an  interval  of  two  years’  uninter- 
rupted good  conduct  since  the  record  r — Yes. 

507.  Now,  have  you  considered  what  course  should 
be  adopted  with  regard  to  men  who  have  two  or  more 
unfavourable  records?  — There  should  be  a longer 
period.  Supposing  I happen  to  be  intoxicated  and 
punished.  Two  years  ought  to  punish  that  as  a first 
offence.  But  if  I become  intoxicated  again,  I think  I 
ought  not  to  get  off  so  lightly  for  the  second  offence. 
Let  the  fine  be  severer,  and,  say,  three  years  from  the 
date  of  the  second  record. 

508.  And  so  on,  extending  the  period  as  the  result 
of  each  false  step  made  by  the  man  ? — Yes.  and  then 
that  these  unfavourable  records  should  not  be  taken 
into  consideration  after  they  are  purged  for  any  pur- 
pose, except  considering  a man  for  promotion. 

509.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  doing  some 
injustice  to  the  men  of  the  force  who  were  perfectly 
spotless  in  their  character  if  those  who  had  even  purged 
their  records  were  placed  on  a perfect  equality  with 
them  for  the  purposes  of  promotion  only  ? — Certainly ; 
that  is,  supposing  two  men  of  equal  service  and  fitness 
are  candidates  for  promotion,  I say  the  man  against 
whom  there  is  no  unfavourable  record  should  get  the 
promotion,  and  the  man  who  has  an  unfavourable  record 
of  drunkenness  be  put  back  for  a year. 

510.  You  say  that  in  the  interests  of  the  men  them- 
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selves.  Other  things  being  equal  as  regards  promotion, 
a preference  should  be  given  to  the  man  of  spotless 
character  1 — Decidedly  so. 

511.  But  I understand  from  you  that  as  regards  the 
pension  his  records  should  be  absolutely  wiped  out  ? — 
Absolutely  wiped  out. 

512.  Chairman. — The  next  point  your  Memorial 
asks  is  that  men  shall  be  compelled  to  retire  after  thirty 
years’  service,  and  be  permitted,  if  they  so  desire,  to 
retire  at  twenty-five  years’  service.  Before  telling  us 
the  ground  on  which  you  rest  this,  perhaps  you  had 
better  first  tell  us  what  the  present  rules  on  the  subject 
of  compulsory  and  voluntary  retirement,  are  ? — There 
is  no  compulsory  retirement,  but  there  is  a good  deal  of 
voluntary.  At  thirty  years’  service  a man  is  entitled  to 
the  full  pay  of  his  rank  as  pension  if  he  has  served 
three  years  in  the  rank. 

513.  When  you  say  they  should  be  permitted-  to 
retire  after  twenty-five  years  service,  do  you  mean 
there  should  be  the  same  privilege  attached  to  that  ser- 
vice as  now  attaches  after  thirty  years’  service  ? — 
Certainly  not.  They  should  get  the  pension  for 
twenty-five. 

514.  Tell  us  the  ground  on  which  this  distinction  is 
drawn  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  ? — There 
are  a good  many  men  unfit  for  service  at  the  end  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  there  is  a great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  retiring  after  that  service.  In  large  towns  like 
Belfast  a great  many  men  are  worn  out  after  twenty-five 
years’  service,  and  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  doing 
the  work  or  being  allowed  to  retire,  though  returned 
unfit  by  the  local  medical  attendant,  some  of  whom  are 
men  of  the  greatest  eminenco  in  the  country.  They 
must  be  examined  here,  and  men  have  been  sent  back 
to  their  duty  who  were  scarcely  able  to  return.  It  is 
known  that  there  are  cases  (I  am  not  able  to  give  the 
particulars)  where  the  men  died  immediately  after  their 
return. 

515.  Do  the  men  enter  now  at  an  earlier,  at  a later, 
or  at  the  same  age  as  in  former  years — is  there  any 
marked  difference  in  that  respect? — I cannot  speak 
distinctly  as  to  that ; but  my  impression  is  that  they  do 
not  join  at  the  same  age  now  as  formerly.  The  limits 
of  age  formerly  were  from  18  to  27,  and  they  had  been 
extended  from  18  to  30. 

516.  What  is  the  average  age  for  entering  the  force  ? 
— About  20. 

517.  A man  may  join  the  force  at  18.  Do  you  not 
think  if  he  were  allowed  to  retire  after  twenty-five 
years’  service,  that  43  would  be  somewhat  an  early  limit 
to  make  hitn  a pensioner  F — I do,  if  he  were  in  good 
health. 

518.  But  your  proposition  is  optional  retirement 
after  twenty-five  years’ service.  So  that  that  would  enable 
a man  to  become  a pensioner  at  whatever  the  pension 
might  be  at  43  years  of  age? — It  would,  but 
lie  loses  one-fourth  of  his  pension  by  retiring  at  that 
age. 

519.  Do  you  think  optional  retirement  at  50  years 
of  age  would  meet  the  justice  of  the  case  ?— I think  it 
would. 

520.  Do  you  think  a general  rule  enabling  men  to 
retire  then,  whether  from  ill-health  or  not,  would  meet 
the  justice  of  the  case  ? — I think  it  would,  so  far  as  my 
individual  opinion  goes  ; but  the  bulk  of  the  force  feel 
that  it  would  not.  A soldier  can  retire  at  twenty-one 
years’  service,  but  a policeman  must  remain  for  thirty- 
one. 

521:  Did  you  understand  perfectly  the  proposition 
contained  in  that  last  question,  that  50  years  of  age 
should  stand  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the 
matter  of  pension  as,  in  certain  cases,  60  years  for- 
merly did  ? — The  ranks  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
60  years  at  all,  only  the  officers.  We  were  always 
allowed  to  retire  after  thirty  years’  service. 

522.  Mr.  Holmes. — Not  without  a medical  certifi- 
cate?—We  were  always  in  such  a state  that  we  could 
get  a medical  certificate. 

523.  Mr.  Barrel. — In  representing  the  opinion  of  the 
meu  asking  for  permission  to  retire,  voluntarily  at 
twenty-five,  and  for  compulsory  retirement  at  thirty 
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years’  service,  did  you  mean  to  convey  that  that  was 
also  the  desire  of  the  constables  and  head  constables  ? 

If  is  the  desire  of  the  force  generally  ; but  my  own 
opinion  is  that  a great  many  of  the  force  would  not 
avail  themselves  of  that. 

524.  You  iuvolve  not  only  voluntary  retirement  at 
twenty-five,  but  compulsory  at  thirty  years’  service  ? — 
The  object  of  the  compulsory  retirement  is  to  prevent 
head  constables  and  constables  remaining  on,  blocking 
the  way  to  promotion. 

525.  Supposing  you  were  a man  appointed  after 
1866.  and  could  only  get  thirty-fiftieths  of  your  pension, 
would  not  you  deem  it  hard  to  compel  you  to  retire 
after  thirty  years’  service?— My  individual  opinion  is 
that  it  is  hard  to  make  any  man  retire ; but  I do  not 
think  a man  ought  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  fifty 
years  lobbing  about  with  an  easy  tack  stopping  the  men’s 
promotion. 

526.  A man  enters  the  force  at  20.  At  50  years  of 
age  many  men  are  hale  and  strong.  If  you  were  to 
compel  them  to  retire  after  thirty  years’  service  you 
would  be  driving  out  of  the  force  many  physically 
capable  men? — I would  let  such  men  serve,  and  call 
them  up  to  Dublin  for  examination  by  a medical  man 
annually,  giving  them  additional  pay  for  remaining. 
There  is  another  matter  as  regards  retirement  which 
the  force  consider  a great  grievance.  If  a man  is  ninety 
days  sick,  even  though  returned  unfit  bv  the  medical 
attendant  and  the  Medical  Board  here,  there  is  a deduc- 
tion generally  of  7 d.  per  day  made  from  his  pay.  That 
occurs  in  all  cases. 

527.  Chairman. — That  deduction  of  Id.  a day,  what 
period  does  it  cover? — From  the  time  it  is  made  till  the 
man  retires, — it  may  be  a month,  two  months,  or  three 
months. 

528 . Mr.  Barrel. — It  is  not  imposed  until  the 
expiration  of  ninety  days  from  the  man’s  sickness  ? — 
Yes. 

529.  Chairman. — And  then  it  tells  on  the  time  after 
that  ?— It  tells  on  the  time  after  that,  and  if  he  gets 
sick  within  six  months  it  is  counted. 

530.  Mr.  Holmes.—  Is  not  a man  living  cheaper  in 
hospital  than  in  barracks — he  is  not  put  to  the  same 
expense  as  in  barracks  ?— I think  he  is  put  to  more 
expense ; for  instance,  in  the  Royal  Hospital,  Belfast, 
we  were  charged  If.  a-week. 

531.  Is  not  some  such  rule  as  this  necessary  to  pre- 
vent malingering  ? — The  presumption  that  every  sick 
man  is  malingering  has  caused  a great  deal  of  discontent 
in  the  force.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a man  to  ma- 
linger for  any  length  of  time,  because  his  comrades  have 
to  perform  his  duty,  and  they  will  not  do  it  for  him  if 
he  is  malingering.  They  feel  it  a great  hardship  to  bo 
compelled  to  do  his  duty  when  he  is  returned  unfit  and 
not  allowed  to  retire,  and  his  place  supplied  by  a man 
able  to  work. 

532.  Could  not  any  practical  injustice  in  such  a case 
be  prevented  by  having  a discriminating  Medical 
Board  to  inquire  into  each  individual  case? — We  have 
a local  medical  attendant  in  every  district,  and  some  of 
those  medical  attendants  are  men  of  the  greatest 
eminence  in  their  profession  in  this  country.  We  had 
them  even  when  they  got  scarcely  any  emoluments  for 
it,  and  it  is  known  that  medical  gentlemen  attended 
the  police  force,  say  twenty  years  ago,  without  any 
emoluments  at  all ; they  would  not  take  the  emoluments 
given  at  the  time,  but  gave  them  in  some  cases  to  the 
head  constable  or  constable. 

533.  Mr.  Barrel. — The  whole  of  your  evidence  on 
this  subject  goes  in  the  same  direction  on  two  points. 
One  i«,  that  men  are  kept  for  an  unnecessarily  long 
period  sick  and  unable  to  perform  duty  until  they  are 
examined  before  a Board  for  discharge  ? — Yes. 

534.  And  that  after  being  examined  by  that  Board 
they  are  often,  in  the  opinion  of  the  force,  desired  to 
return  to  their  duty  when  in-  an  unfit  state  to  serve 
further? — There  have  been  several  cases  of  it. 

535.  In  addition  to  that,  even  when  returned  unfit, 
they  are  permitted  to  remain  for  an  unnecessary  and 
unreasonable  period  at  their  stations  before  being  finally 
discharged  ? — They  are  compelled  to  remain. 

D 


Head 
Constable 
John  Chalke. 

29  Aug.,  1S82. 
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MINUTES  OB'  EVIDENCE  OP  THE 


Head  535*.  Therefore,  the  great  weight  of  complaint  and 
Constable  grievance  arising  out  of  this  matter  could  be  disposed 
John  Chalke.  of  by  the  Medical  Board  in  Dublin  being  asked  to  act 
1 more  promptly  and  with  greater  discrimination,  and 

•9 Aug.,  1882.  the  men  discharged  more  quickly? — I do  not  know 
that.  My  impression  is,  that  it  does  not  rest  with  the 
Board. 

536.  But  the  Board  being  called  upon  to  act  more 
promptly  ? — That  would  meet  the  case  of  a man  before 
being  called  before  the  Board  ; but  how  would  it  meet 
the  case  of  a man  in  barracks  afterwards  ? 

537.  But  yon  have  already  complained  of  a man 
remaining  on  afterwards  in  a station,  a weight  on  the 
station  and  his  comrades  : is  not  that  so  ? — It  is. 

538.  Chairman. — The  next  statement  is  that  the 
onerous  duties  discharged  by  men  in  large  towns  are 
not  adequately  rewarded  by  the  present  allowances, 
and  that  an  increase  in  this  respect  is  requisite.  What 
do  you  wish  to  say  on  that  subject? — That  would  refer 
to  the  night  watch. 

539.  You  are  now  going  to  refer  to  the  duties  which 
are  discharged  in  Belfast  ? — Yes  ; the  general  duties 
of  the  town  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  night  watch 
in  the  second.  There  is  only  6 d.  a-night  allowed,  and, 
as  I explained  before,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  to  give  the  men  Is.  a-night. 

539*.  That  is  paid  out  of  the  local  rates  ? — That  is 
paid  out  of  the  local  rates,  and  it  is  also  stated  by  the 
men  that  the  Town  Council  were  at  the  time  willing 
to  give  Is.  This  night  watch  duty  occurs  every  three 
months  for  sub-constables,  about  every  four  months  for 
constables,  and  every  alternate  month  for  head  con- 
stables, owing  to  there  not  being  a sufficient  supply  of 
head  constables. 

540.  Mr.  Harrel. — It  is  not  the  case,  though,  that 
the  head  constables  stay  out  continuously  the  seven 
hours  the  men  stay  out?— It  is  not;  because  they 
have  to  take  two  divisions  of  duty  to  save  a head  con- 
stable. I go  on  night  duty  at  half-past  5 ; I am  in  at 
9-15  to  9 30.  I take  my  supper,  and  I must  see  the 
roll  called.  I go  out  again  at  half-past  10,  and  I am 
in  about  2 or  3 o’clock.  It  would  be  much  easier  for 
me  to  go  out  with  the  night  men  at  half-past  10  and 
remain  out.  Then  the  next  month  I would  have  only 
five  hours’  duty  in  the  evening,  and  the  following 
month  six  hours’  duty  in  the  day  ; but  to  save  a head 
constable  I take  up  two  divisions  of  duty. 

541.  But  this  is  a matter  of  your  own  class  parti- 
cularly ? — It  is. 

542.  And  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  allocation 
of  head  constables  to  Belfast  does  not  admit  of  one  to 
each  division  ? — Yes.  Formerly  there  were  three  for 
the  three  divisions,  one  for  each. 

543.  Mr.  Holmes. — Have  tlia  police  of  Belfast  any 
country  work  to  do,  or  are  their  duties  confined  solely  i 
to  the  town  of  Belfast  ? — They  do. 

544.  They  correspond  to  the  Dublin  police  ? — They 
do  ; and  that  is  a matter  I should  submit,  that  we  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Dublin  police ; and 
the  area  is  the  same, 

545.  How  long  does  the  beat  of  a sub-constable  last? 
— Six  hours  for  the  first  division,  five  for  the  second, 
and  five  for  the  third. 

546.  What  do  you  mean  by  divisions? — The  duties 
are  divided  into  three  divisions — we  class  them  as  day, 
evening,  and  night.  The  day  duty  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  six  hours  each ; and  then  the  evening,  five 
hours  ; and  the  night,  seven.  The  men  who  come  off 
night  duty  the  1st  of  next  month  go  on  evening  duty 
for  the  five  hours. 

547.  When  does  the  first  day  beat  commence? — At 
6 o’clock  in  the  morning,  from  6 to  9 o’clock.  The 
next  relief  is  from  9 to  3.  The  men  who  come  in  at  9 
go  out  at  3,  and  remain  on  till  6.  That  is  the  time 
they  are  actually  on  the  streets. 

548.  That  constitutes  a day  ?— It  does,  so  far1  as  beat 
duty  is  concerned. 

549.  There  are  four  sets  of  men  to  do  the  twenty- 
four  hours'  duty  ? — Yes. 

550.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  number  of  hours’  duty  per- 
formed by  each  set  is  not  equal  ? — No. 


551.  The  men  on  night  duty  perform  seven  hours' 
duty  ? — Yes. 

552.  And  the  month  following  the  performance  of 
that  duty  they  only  do  five  hours’  duty  ? — That  is  beat 
duty. 

553.  The  other  two  sets  always  do  six  each  ? — Yes. 

554.  In  addition  to  the  beat  duty,  the  men  required 
for  any  particular  duty,  or  to  meet  the  circumstance  of 
anything  peculiar  on  the  street,  have  to  go  on  duty 
out  of  their  turn  ? — They  have.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  duties  the  evening  men  have  to  attend  police 
courts  and  perform  command  duty,  execute  warrants, 
and  serve  sommonses. 

555.  As  all  prosecutors  have  to  do ; they  have  to 
attend  the  police  courts  outside  their  duty  hours  ? — The 
men  on  night  duty  have  not  to  attend  the  courts,  and 
a great  many  caunot  get  to  bed  till  2 o’clock,  and 
sometimes  3 o’clock. 

556.  What  per-centnge  of  the  men  in  the  barrack 
would  you  say  were  daily  occupied  on  duties  in  addi- 
tion to  their  beat  duty  ? — I should  say  about  one-fifth 
of  them. 

557.  And,  on  the  average,  about  how  many  hours 
would  the  men  composing  that  fifth  be  occupied?^ I 
should  say  about  four  hours. 

558.  Four  hours  after  beat  hours  ? — Generally 
before. 

559.  That  does  not  include,  during  the  summer 
months,  the  extra  calls  on  the  .men  to  go  out  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  ? — Certainly  not.  I was 
myself  for  ten  days  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four  on  street  duty. 

560.  Are  not  the  exceptional  calls  of  frequent  weekly 
occurrence  ? — They  are. 

561.  During  the  three  or  four  months  of  the  year 
when  excursions  are  passing  through  the  town  ? — Yes  ; 
several  times,  too,  there  are  strikes  in  the  mills,  and 
the  vvorkers  have  to  be  protected  going  and  returning, 
and  at  meal  hours. 

562.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  duties  you  have 
described  ? — Yes.  The  extra  duties  are  very  nearly 
half  the  beat  duties. 

563.  Giving  the  beat  duties  at  five,  six,  or  seven 
hours,  do  you  think  it  necessary  to  add  anything  for 
the  time  oceupie.d  by  the  men  parading,  going  to  their 
beats,  and  coming  on  and  off  relief? — The  men  Yvho  go 
out  at  C come  in  at  9 o’clock.  Some  of  them  are  married 
men,  and  have  to  go  to  their  lodgings  to  take  breakfast, 
aud  they  must  be  on  parade  at  half-past  10.  The 
parade  generally  occupies  from  tbree-quarters-of-an- 
hour  to  an  hour.  There  is  an  examination  in  the 
“Hue  and  Cry”  andiu  Acts  of  Parliament. 

564.  That  is  a parade  provided  by  the  service  regu- 
lations ? — It  is. 

565.  In  addition  to  the  hours  of  ordinary  beat  duty, 
to  convey  the  number  of  hours’  duty  performed  by  a 
man  in  Belfast,  should  you  not  add  something  for  the 
time  it  occupied  him  to  go  to  his  post,  parade  at  his 
barrack,  go  to  his  district  parade  ground,  and  go  to  his 
beat.  Does  not  that  add  in  going  to  and  off  duty  nearly 
an  hour  to  the  term  of  his  beat  duty  ? — It  does. 

566.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  duty  would  be  repre- 
sented— even  the  beat  duty — by  adding  another  hour 
to  the  hours  already  stated  ?— About  an  hour.  The 
time  on  beat  duty  is  only  counted  from  the  time  a man 
commences  his  beat.  We  parade  a quarter-of-an-hour 
before  the  time.  It  takes  some  a quarter-of-an-hour  to 
reach  the  parade  ground ; others  ten  minutes. 

567.  These  comprise  the  extra  duties  that  you  in  a 
large  town  perform  ? — Yes ; the  constables  say  that  the 
senior  constable  at  each  station  has  a great  deal  of  extra 
duty  in  addition  to  those  I have  named.  He  has  to 
keep  the  books  and  records  of  the  station.  A great 
many  of  them  told  me  they  would  sooner  perform  all 
the  duties  outside  than  those  inside.  They  get  no 
remuneration,  and  there  should  be  an  allowance.  "There 
ought  to  be  three  constables  in  every  station  in  Belfast, 
in  order  that  there  should  be  one  always  at  the  station. 

568.  Mr.  Holmes. — Has  the  senior  constable,  who 
keeps  the  records  and  accounts,  to  do  all  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  work  ? — He  has. 
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569.  In  other  words,  it  interferes  with  his  leisure 
t;me  ?_ It  does.  The  senior  constable  in  Belfast  has 
no  leisure  time, 

570.  Mr.  Barrel—  The  only  remedy  would  be  to 
increase  the  number  of  constables  in  Belfast  ? — That 
would  be  the  proper  remedy. 

571.  In  some  stations  it  is  practicable  to  have  a 
constable  in  charge  of  the  station? — There  is  one  in 
Donegal  Street. 

572.  Chairman. — What  increase  of  allowance,  if  any, 
is  sought  by  the  men  in  respect  of  those  increased 
duties? — The  constables  who  have  to  perform  this 
extra  work  in  charge  of  stations  say  they  should  be 
allowed  51.  a-year,  or  that  there  should  be  another 
constable  appointed  for  the  purpose.  My  own  opinion 
is,  that  it  would  be  fairer  to  appoint  another  constable, 
and  let  him  do  it.  In  any  case,  there  should  be  a 
constable  to  keep  the  records. 

573.  What  allowance  is  suggested  generally  among 
the  men  in  respect  of  those  onerous  duties  that  belong 
particularly  to  the  town  of  Belfast? — They  say  they 
believe  they  are  entitled  to  Is.  a-night  for  the  night- 
watch  instead  of  6(1.,  and  that  as  they  are  a certain 
number  of  hours  on  extra  duty,  they  should  get  the 
same  extra  rate  of  pay  as  is  given  throughout  the 
country.  Supposing  they  are  eight  hours  on  extra 
duty,  tlicv  say  they  ought  to  have  the  allowance  other 
men  get  when  absent  from  their  station.  The  belief  of 
the  town  force  is  that  this  latter  allowance  of  extra  pay 
for  the  eight  hours  could  be  legally  given  under  exist- 
ing regulations,  even  in  Belfast,  but  it  is  not  given. 

574.  The  next  thing  is  the  allowance  for  boot-money. 
You  have  told  us  that  each  man  has  to  buy  three  pairs 
of  boots  during  the  year? — Yes,  at  lSx.  a pair,  and 
repairs.  If.  6s. 

575.  That  comes  to  41.  You  told  us  in  your  evidence, 
with  reference  to  the  pay,  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  streets  of  Belfast,  which,  in  your  opinion, 
render  it  fair  to  make  the  allowance,  but  when  making 
the  claim  for  Is.  you  took  into  account  the  boot-money? 
- — I do  not  think  it  was  intended  in  the  Memorial.  It 
did  form  part  of  my  argument,  but  I never  read  the 
Memorial. 

576.  You  told  us  that  three  pairs  of  hoots  were 
necessary  for  each  man  during  the  year  ?-  Yes. 

577.  1 want  to  know  whether,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  you  find  it  necessary  to  get  three  pairs  of  boots? 
— I know  three  pairs  would  not  do  me. 

578.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  getting  boots,  do 
you  not  think,  considering  the  high  price  of  boots  in 
Belfast,  that  it  would  be  a more  satisfactory  thing  for 
the  force  to  get  good  boots  supplied  by  contract  suitable 
to  the  use  of  the  force  ?—  I think  if  we  got  suitable  boots 
from  the  Government  that  we  should  be  very  thankful. 

579.  That  is,  assuming  the  Government  were  to  take 
any  charge  in  reference  to  this  ? — Yes. 

580.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  1 8s. 
for  suitable  boots  ? — They  would  not  be  got  in  Belfast 
for  less. 

581.  But,  supposing  the  Government  had  a contract, 
do  you  not  think  they  would  be  got  at  something  very 
much  less  than  18s.  ? — I believe  the  price  of  the  boots 
supplied  to  the  military  is  about  12s.,  and  I do  not 
think  you  would  get  the  police  to  wear  those. 

582.  The  military  boots  would  not  be  suitable  ? — I 
do  not  think  they  would  be  sufficiently  good  for  the 
streets  of  Belfast. 

583.  Sufficiently  neat  and  strong  ? — Not  sufficiently 
neat  in  any  case.  They  would  not  he  strong. 

584.  Have  you  ever  made  inquiry  as  to  how  the 
London  Metropolitan  police  are  supplied  ? — I have  not. 
The  military  boots  would  be  unsuitable  because  they 
are  too  low,  so  that  the  water  gets  in . The  police  wear 
long  laced  boots  in  winter  as  a rule. 

585.  There  is  also  a claim  that  an  allowance  for 
lodgings  should  be  granted  to  married  men  not  living 
in  barracks.  Is  there  any  allowance  at  present  granted 
for  married  men  ? — I have  accommodation,  but  it  is 
very  bad. 

586.  Is  there  barrack  accommodation  provided  for 
a certain  number  or  a certain  class  of  married  men  ? — 
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The  man  in  charge  has  the  accommodation  if  it  is  to  he 
had. 

587.  And  has  no  other  man  than  the  man  in  charge 
any  accommodation  ? — No,  unless  there  is  accommoda- 
tion for  two  married  men’s  families. 

5‘  8.  If  there  is,  do  the  men  allow  no  other  married 
man  to  avail  himself  of  it  ? — They  do ; but  that  does 
not  exist  in  Belfast. 

589.  Taking  Belfast  as  it  stands,  you  told  us  there 
were  something  like  550  police  there  ? — Yes, 

590.  Plow  many  are  married  men  ? — About  1 20  or 
130. 

591.  Is  there  any  provision  made  for  lodging  allow- 
ance or  residence  for  those  married  men,  except  for  the 
constables  in  charge? — All  the  constables  in  charge 
have  not  accommodation  ; only  about  half  of  them. 
There  is  only  accommodation  in  two  barracks  out  of 
five  in  the  district  to  which  I am  allocated. 

592.  What  is  the  limit  with  regard  to  marriage  in 
the  force  now? — Seven  years  in  the  county. 

593.  And  in  the  town  ? — Seven  years  after  becoming 
effective  on  leaving  the  depot ; about  seven  years  and 
six  months. 

594.  Have  you  any  idea  what  amount  of  allowance 
the  men  consider  should  be  made  in  Belfast  for  lodgings 
for  married  men  ? — They  have  not  come  to  any  con- 
clusion about  that  so  far  as  I know  ; but  the  average 
cost  of  lodgings  per  man  is  14/.  per  annum,  and  from 
51.  to  6/.  for  fuel  and  light  along  with  that,  all  of  which 
comes  out  of  their  pay. 

595.  The  allowance  prayed  for  here  is  not  for  fuel 
and  light,  but  simply  for  lodgings  ? — Fuel  and  light 
come  under  the  same. 

596.  You  would  wish  to  add  fuel  and  light?— 
Certainly. 

597.  The  married  men  live  with  their  families? — 
They  do. 

598.  But  I understood  you  to  say  that  that  was 
more  costly  than  living  at  mess  ? — Of  course,  they  have 
to  pay  the  rent. 

599.  I am  now  talking  of  the  food  ? — Meat  is 
more  costly  than  at  mess,  but  no  other  description  of 
food  is.  Small  joints  cannot  be  had  on  the  same  terms . 
as  large  ones. 

600.  From  your  acquaintance  with  the  married  men 
in  Belfast,  can  you  tell  us  in  what  condition  their , 
present  pay,  which  does  not  contain  an  allowance  for 
fuel  and  lodgings,  enables  them  to  live  ? — I do  not 
know  how  the  married  men  can  live  at  all.  It  has 
come  to  my  knowledge  that  a married  man’s  meat  bill 
for  the  month — and  he  was  sick  of  congestion  of  the 
lungs — was  only  8s.  for  himself  and  his  wife. 

601.  Has  he  a family  ? — Two  young  children  that 
did  not  require  meat ; but  that  was  all  he  was  able  to 
procure  for  himself,  and  he  would  require  beef  tea  or  a 
chop,  if  he  could  get  it. 

602.  You  told  us  that  the  wives  of  those  men 
are  precluded  from  earning  money  as  the  wives  of  a 
similar  class  can  do  ? — They  are. 

603.  But  there  is  nothing  to  preclude  the  children  ? 
— I believe  there  is.  They  cannot  enter  grocers’ 
shops,  and  they  certainly  cannot  enter  spirit  shops. 

604.  Your  remarks  as  to  the  effects  of  such  restric- 
tions would  only  apply  after  the  children  had  reached 
a certain  age  ? — That  is  all. 

605.  But  assuming  the  children  to  be  once  grown 
up,  they  would  be  allowed  to  enter  into  any  other 
business  than  the  grocery  and  spirit  trade  ? — I do  not 
know  that  they  would.  I saw  a letter  sent  against  a 
man  for  having  his  brothers  in  certain  situations  in 
Belfast,  and  they  were  most  respectable  men. 

606.  What  class  of  situation  ? — One  of  them  was  in 
the  wholesale  department  of  Danville’s  Distillery,  and 
the  other  was  in  one  of  the  large  drapers’  shops. 

607.  I should  like  to  know  whether,  to  your  know- 
ledge, any  action  was  taken  by  the  authorities  here  ? — 
There  has  been  no  action  taken  in  the  case  yet.  I 
believe  that  all  those  letters  come  from  ill-disposed 
policemen  ; and  that  would  tend  to  show  that  action 
could  be  taken.  It  was  I reported  on  the  ease.  I 
said  I did  not  think  it  interfered  with  the  performance 
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of  the  man’s  duty  at  all,  and  if  I said  otherwise,  it  is 
very  likely  he  would  be  transferred. 

608.  Am  I to  understand  there  is  a feeling  in  the 
force  against  children  being  employed  in  drapers’ 
shops? — Not  at  all,  but  with  the  authorities.  This 
letter  was  sent  by  some  evil-disposed  member  cf  the 
force. 

609.  Having  regard  to  your  general  knowledge  of 
married  men,  and  not  an  isolated  case  like  that  of  the 
delicate  constable  with  pulmonary  disease,  do  you 
consider  there  is  a great  necessity  for  some  allowance 
being  made  for  lodgings  ? — I believe  there  is  ; and  if 
you  were  at  parade,  you  would  nearly  select  every  one 
of  the  married  men. 

610.  How? — From  their  appearance— they  are  not 
so  well  fed  as  the  single  men. 

611.  Mr.  Holmes. — Ho  not  you  think  it  would  be 
very  injudicious  for  the  State  to  encourage  early  and 
improvident  marriages  ? — The  men  have  permission  to 
marry. 

612.  But  I put  an  abstract  question:  do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  injudicious  of  the  State  to  encourage 
men  to  marry  without  sufficient  means? — It  would 
take  a political  economist  to  answer  that.  My  idea  is 
that  a proper  home  should  be  made  in  the  force  for  a 
man.  The  Constabulary  authorities  permit  men  to 
marry  at  a certain  service  ; and  I say  they  have  a right 
to  give  them  the  means  of  supporting  their  families 
comfortably  and  respectably. 

613.  Is  not  the  fact  that  there  is  a limit  pre- 
scribed within  which  a man  may  not  marry  a proof 
that  it  was  felt  that  there  should  be  some  restriction 
upon  marriage  ? — I do  not  know  whether  it.  is  a matter 
of  State  policy  or  not,  or  whether  the  Constabulary 
authorities  did  it.  Marriage  was  restricted  in  the  force 
formerly,  but  the  authorities  had  to  widen  the  regula- 
tion, as  a great  many  other  things  have  been  widened, 
and  as  they  will  have  to  widen  more.  Formerly,  men 
could  not  get  married  at  all,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  they  were  getting  married  privately. 

614.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  a lodging  allowance 
were  made  to  married  men  the  direct  result  would  be 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  marriages? — I dare  say  it 
would,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

615.  In  Belfast  do  men  as  a rule  marry  immediately 
after  the  limit  of  seven  years  has  passed  ? — They  do 
not.  Some  men  may,  but  as  a rule  they  do  not. 

616.  Do  you  think  if  they  knew  they  would  get  a 
lodging  allowance  on  getting  married  that  that  would 
induce  them  to  marry? — 1 dare  say  very  slightly. 
No  man  would  get  married  for  Si.  or  10?.  a-year.  It 
may  enable  a man  to  live  more  comfortably,  but  it 
would  not  encourage  him  to  get  married. 

617.  Do  not  you  think  a great  number  of  men  would 
regard  the  lodging  allowance  not  as  a lodging  allow- 
ance, but  as  additional  pay,  and  would  say  they  were 
in  a better  position  than  they  had  been  in  to  marry  ? 
— That  is  what  we  are  looking  for  to  place  us  in  a 
better  position.  In  the  military  service  there  are 
three  non-commissioned  officers  in  every  regiment  who 
get  2s.  a-day  when  not  accommodated  in  barracks. 
When  in  barrack  they  have  barrack  furniture, 
bedding,  fuel,  light,  and  water.  I am  accommodated 
in  barrack,  and  I have  nothing  but  a sort  o accomoda- 
tion. 

618.  I believe  it  is  the  case  that  only  8 per  cent,  of 
the  strength  of  a regiment  are  allowed  to  marry,  and 
there  is  no  limit  of  time,  as  in  the  case  of  the  consta- 
bulary ? — I take  it  to  be  so. 

619.  Assuming  that  I am  right  that  only  8 per  cent, 
of  the  strength  of  a regiment  are  permitted  to  marry, 
are  you  not  practically  in  a better  position,  because 
you  are  allowed  to  marry  after  a period  of  seven  years, 
and  a very  much  larger  percentage  than  8 per  cent, 
are  accommodated  in  barrack  ? — Soldiers  do  not  serve 
seven  years  now,  they  only  serve  six  years,  and  if  you 
take  8 per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  a regiment  you 
would  have  nearly  half  the  staff  married. 

620.  Mr.  Harrel. — Eight  per  cent,  of  the  present 
strength  of  the  regiment  can  be  married  with  leave  ? — 
They  are  all  gone  at  six  years’  service.  They  enlist 


as  boys,  and  are  gone  at  25  or  26  years  of  age,  and 
very  few  marry  at  all,  while  you  have  nearly  the 
entire  of  the  strength  of  those  who  remain  permanently 
twenty -one  years  married. 

G21.  Mr.  Holmes. — Which  would  you  prefer,  to 
have  lodging  allowance,  or  to  be  accommodated  in 
barrack? — Take  the  force  as  a whole,  that  in  every 
country  station  you  should  have  accommodation  for 
two  married  men  in  barrack.  Lodgings  could  be 
attached  to  the  barrack,  which  would  not  cost  more 
than  10?. 

622.  Mr.  Harrel. — Then  your  idea  is  that  it  would 
be  more  desirable  to  have  barracks  to  which  accom- 
modation for  two  married  men  would  be  attached  than 
to  give  men  a lodging  allowance  at  country  stations? — 

I believe  there  should  be  accommodation  for  two  or 
three  married  families  at  every  country  station  to 
prevent  married  men  paying  for  lodgings  in  the  town, 
which  might  be  inside  the  barrack,  and  could  be 
provided  at  a cost,  say,  of  10?.  a year,  as  an  increased 
rent  to  the  landlord  for  erecting  the  accommodation. 
Thus  the  men  would  he  always  at  their  station  when 
wanted.  But  that  would  scarcely  be  feasible  in 
towns. 

623-24.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  just  instanced  a case  of 
a married  man  who  was  so  poor  that  his  meat  bill  was 
only  8s.  a-month  ; is  not  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from 
that  case  this,  that  it  is  very  undesirable  that  men 
should  marry  without  having  sufficient  means  to  marry 
on  ?— It  is  hard  to  say  what  would  be  sufficient  means. 
I could  not  tell  what  would  be  sufficient  means.  Men 
will  marry  that  have  no  means  at  all,  or  the  popula- 
tion would  not  be  increasing  so  much  as  it  is.  I saw 
a very  favourable  comparison  drawn  between  England 
and  France  in  that  respect. 

625.  Chairman. — 1 should  like  to  know,  is  this  a 
matter  on  which  the  men  feel  very  strongly  or  not,  as 
there  are  things  on  which  the  men  feel  less  strongly 
than  on  others? — I am  speaking  my  conviction  that  it 
is  a matter  of  vital  necessity  for  the  married  men. 
They  are  not  able  to  live  on  their  pay.  There  is  a 
real  necessity  for  this. 

626.  Mr.  Harrel. — As  to  promotion,  with  which  your 
Memorial  deals,  the  men  complain  that  at  present  pro- 
motion up  to  the  rank  of  constable  is  by  counties? — 
Yes. 

627.  And  that  in  different  counties  different  methods 
of  selection  prevail  ? — Yes. 

658.  If  in  a fortunate  county  a constable  may  obtain 
the  head  constableship  which  goes  in  the  force,  and  not 
by  counties,  at  a much  shorter  service  than  in  others  ? 
— Yes  ; that  depends  on  when  he  was  first  promoted. 

629.  Have  you  considered  individually,  or  on  behalf 
of  the  men,  any  method  by  which  the  difficulties 
alleged  by  them  might  be  obviated  ? — I have.  It  is 
one  of  those  things  that  do  not  require  a great  deal  of 
consideration  from  a man  of  experience. 

630.  At  present,  I believe,  a man  is  promoted  by 
being  placed  on  the  promotion  list  of  the  sub-inspector 
of  the  district  ? — He  is. 

631.  His  name  is  transferred  from  that  promotion 
list  to  the  list  of  the  county  inspector  ? — It  is. 

632.  The  names  of  the  men  on  all  the  sub-inspectors’ 
lists  are  put  on  one  list  by  the  county  inspector?— 
Yes. 

633.  And  he  arranges  them,  regardless  of  the  order 
in  which  they  appeared  on  the  sub-inspectors’  list  P — 
Yes. 

634.  Of  course,  the  men  are  really  promoted  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appear  on  the  county  inspector’s 
list? — I believo  so. 

635.  The  recommendation  lies  with  the  sub  inspector 
in  the  first  instance,  but  the  final  decision  as  to  w 
shall  receive  a certain  vacancy  really  rests  with  the 
county  inspector  ? — It  does  virtually. 

636.  Because  the  recommendation  he  makes  to  the 
Inspector-General  is  nearly  always  acted  on? — Except 
where  there  are  a great  many  unfavourable  records ; 
but  practically  the  county  inspector  has  the  promotion 
in  his  hands. 

637.  I believe  also  in  some  counties  there  is  a large 
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proportion  of  constables  to  men  than  in  others? — I 
believe  that  in  counties  the  proportion  of  constables  to 
men  is  one  in  five,  except  in  Belfast,  where  it  appears 
to  be  one  to  eight  or  nine. 

638.  There  would  be  fewer  vacancies  arising  in  the 
town  of  Belfast  for  the  higher  rank  in  proportion  ? — 
Consequently,  a man  in  Belfast  cannot  hope  to  attain  to 
the  rank  of  acting  constable  till  he  lias  sixteen  years’ 
service,  nor  to  the  rank  of  constable  till  he  has  nineteen 
to  twenty,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  promotion  he  can 
never  expect  to  become  head  constable.  On  making 
inquiries  on  the  subject  I could  ascertain  that  only  one 
man  has  been  appointed  to  the  rank  of  head  constable 
since  the  formation  of  the  force  in  1845. 

639.  I believe  that  promotion  to  the  rank  of  head 
constable  goes  in  the  force,  and  is  irrespective  of  the 
particular  place  where  a man  maybe  stationed? — Yes. 

640.  But  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Belfast  men  is 
that  they  are  so  long  attaining  the  rank  of  constable,  it 
precludes  nearly  the  possibility  of  their  being  called  up 
for  the  superior  rank  ? — Only  one  man  has  been  ap- 
pointed from  Belfast  since  the  formation  of  the  force  in 
1845. 

641.  There  is  no  fixed  period  of  service  at  which  a 
man  shall  be  recommended  for  promotion  ?— No  fixed 
period. 

642.  That  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  sub-inspector 
and  the  county  inspector  ? — Yes. 

643.  There  is,  I believe,  a qualifying  examination  ? 
— There  is. 

644.  There  is  also  the  consideration  of  energy  and 
activity  as  a policeman,  and  the  absence  of  unfavourable 
records?— These  are  the  general  principles  on  which 
men  are  selected  for  promotion. 

645.  With  the  best  efforts  and  intentions  on  the 
part  of  everyone,  there  is  bound  to  be  rather  a severe 
contrast  sometimes  between  two  candidates  of  different 
counties  that  may  be  near  to  each  other  ? — Certainly ; 
I have  the  list  of  the  men  promoted  for  the  last  six 
months,  and  their  names  and  numbers. 

646.  To  what  class  are  they  promoted  ? — Acting 
constables.  The  first  I take  is  Adamson,  in  Leitrim, 
No.  28,000. 

647.  What  service  does  that  indicate  ? — That  would 
be  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years’ service.  The  next 
name  is  in  Clare,  and  the  No.  is  34,000,  being  six  years 
of  a difference. 

648.  That  is,  without  knowing  any  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  those  two  men,  you  give  two 
instances  in  which  one  man  is  an  acting  constable  at 
six  years’ shorter  service  than  the  other? — Yes,  and  I 
also  find  a man,  No.  40,000,  promoted,  that  is  at  eight 
years’  service. 

649.  Knowing  the  methods  by  which  promotion  is  at 
present  carried  out,  what  do  you  suggest  as  a remedy  ? 
■ — I would  suggest  that  that  general  promotion  list 
should  be  doue  away  with  completely. 

650.  Do  you  mean  the  county  inspector’s  list? — Tho 
county  inspector’s  list,  and  that  there  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  it  the  usual  list  containing  the  men’s  service, 
and  that  promotion  should  depend,  first,  on  a man’s 
service  ; secondly,  on  his  fitness ; and,  thirdly,  on  his 
character. 

651 . Who  would  keep  that  list  ?— The  list  to  be  kept 
by  the  county  inspector,  and  a general  list  should  be 
kept  at  head-quarters. 

652.  You  say  you  would  substitute  for  the  county 
inspector’s  list  a list  containing  men’s  names  and 
Bervice  ? — Yes. 

653.  You  refer  then  to  the  general  register  ? — The 
general  register  of  the  county  force ; but  I would 
spread  the  promotions.  The  promotions  should  be 
spread  through  the  entire  force,  or,  if  that  were  too 
cumbersome  and  expensive,  they  should  be  through 
provinces  and  not  confined  to  counties. 

654.  But  would  you  also  do  away  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  sub-inspector  and  his  list? — I would 
not  do  away  with  his  recommendation,  but  I cannot 
see  why  he  would  object  to  this. 

655.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  would  give  the  preference 
to  seniority  ? — I would  in  a general  way. 


656.  Mr.  Harrel. — Your  principle  would  be  that,  if  Mead 

practicable,  you  would  have  the  general  register  of  the  Constable 
force  here  consulted  upon  each  promotion,  aud  then  John  Clialke. 
you  would  give  the  step  in  the  force  to  the  senior  man,  . 
provided  his  character  and  conduct  were  found  to  be  " u°'’ 

satisfactory? — Yes,  if  he  were  eligible  in  other  respects 

as  regards  character  and  fitness. 

657.  But  would  it  be  practicable  with  such  a number 
of  men  to  fill  the  promotions,  and  in  each  case  to  send 
an  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  senior  men  when  the 
occasion  of  promotion  arose? — I think  it  would.  In- 
quiry could  be  made  about  a man,  and  he  should  be 
examined. 

658.  Then  you  would  not  suggest  any  preliminary 
selection  ? — I would  not-.  That  would  reduce  the  time 
at  which  a man  would  be  promoted  to  a certainty,  and 
he  would  be  preparing  for  it.  Now,  however,  it  is  all 
uncertainty. 

659.  Once  being  passed  over,  in  any  form  or  shape, 
you  would  not  go  back  ? — I would  go  back  at  any 
time  the  man  was  qualified.  That  would  be  a very 
unfair  principle  otherwise.  A man  not  qualified  this 
year  might  be  very  well  qualified  to  pass  as  acting  con- 
stable or  constable  two  years  hence. 

660.  Mr.  Holmes.- — As  I understand,  you  recom- 
mend this  system  of  promotion  to  go  by  provinces,  if 
too  cumbersome  to  be  adopted  for  the  whole  country ; and 
that  the  senior  sub-consiable  should  be  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  acting  constable  in  the  absence  of  inefficiency 
or  bad  character? — Decidedly  so;  and,  further, I would 
give  him  an  appeal  to  some  board  of  officers  if  he  were 
passed  over. 

661.  Chairman. — May  I ask  whether  anything  like 
this  would  meet  your  views : that  it  should  be  com- 
petent for  a man  to  go  before  a board  of  officers  at  a 
certain  stage  in  his  career,  and  let  them  report  whether 
he  was  fit  for  any  promotion  that  might  turn  up  for 
him,  and  if  they  did  not  report  him  unfit,  that  he 
should  be  entitled  to  it?— He  might  not  be  fit  in  a 
literary  way. 

662.  I am  not  talking  of  that  at  all,  but  his  marks 
as  to  general  character,  his  health,  and  fitness ; and 
unless  they  found  something  against  him,  the  mere 
fact  of  seniority  should  entitle  him  to  promotion  ?— 

The  mere  fact  of  his  seniority  should  entitle  him  to 
promotion  unless  there  were  objections,  and  if  there 
were  let  him  go  before  the  Board.  It  would  be  time 
enough  to  go  before  the  Board  when  he  was  objected 
to.  I am  speaking  of  the  general  promotion  list. 

663.  Mr.  Harrel. — Would  you  apply  the  same 
principle  to  promotion  from  acting  constable  to  con- 
stable ? — I would.  The  senior  should  get  the  step. 

664.  And  from  constable  to  head  constable  ? — The 
very  same. 

665.  The  next  thing  is  what  is  called  the  select 
list.  What  qualifications  entitle  a man  to  a place 
upon  the  select  list? — Three  years  a constable  and  not 
in  charge  of  a station,  or  two  years  a constable  in 
charge  of  a station,  and  passing  an  examination  before 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

666.  That  is,  coming  up  to  a certain  qualification 
before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners? — Yes. 

667.  That  select  list  is  confined  to  constables  alone? 

— Yes. 

668.  And  applies  alone  to  the  promotion  of  con- 
stables to  the  rank  of  head  constables  ? — Yes. 

669.  The  ordinary  system  of  promotion  from  the 
rank  of  constable  to  the  rank  of  head  constable  is  by 
seniority? — By  seniority,  and  the  recommendation  of 
a man  by  his  officer. 

670.  And  bis  general  conduct  in  the  force? — Yes. 

671.  But  the  constable  so  promoted  mnst  be 
recommended  by  his  officer  ? — Yes.  There  is  a 
period  of  service  at  which  constables  are  promoted. 

They  must  have  eleven  years’ service  before  it  comes 
to  their  turn  ; whereas  a constable  appointed  from  the 
select  list  need  have  only  two  or  three  years’  service — 
two  if  in  charge  of  a station,  and  three  as  a constable. 

672.  Have  you  done  now  with  the  select  list  ? — -I 
would  continue  the  select  list,  but  would  restrict  it 
very  much.  Those  on  it  are  getting  every  alternate 
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Head  promotion,  and  I would  not  give  them  more  than  one- 
Constable  tenth.  It  wonld  be  unfair  to  prevent  education  and 
John  Chalke.  talent  coming  to  the  front. 

" 673.  You  wonld  not  do  away  completely  with  the 

2 Aug.,  1882.  seiect  ]jst,  but  you  would  make  it  less  of  an  influence, 
and  decrease  the  number  of  vacancies  given  ? — I 
would  restrict  it  in  two  ways — by  service,  so  as  to 
prevent  favouritism. 

674.  The  only  restriction  at  present  is  as  to  having 
served  so  long  as  constable? — Yes,  and  passing  an 
examination.  We  have  one  case  in  which  a man 
became  a head  constable  on  nine  years’  service  by  the 
select  list. 

675.  That  is  a long  time? — But  the  usual  time  for 
working  men  is  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years’ 
service. 

676.  The  general  conclusion  from  your  evidence 
is,  that  you  would  be  in  favour  of  restricting  the 
number  of  constables  to  be  examined  as  select  list  men, 
and  also  to  place  an  absolute  service  upon  them 
before  being  examined  at  all  ? —1  would  restrict  them 
by  number  and  service. 

677.  What  proportion  would  you  say  ? — They  are 
getting  every  alternate  vacancy  ; I think  if  they  got 
one-tenth  it  would  be  enough  for  them. 

678.  And  what  service  ? — That  would  depend  upon 
the  service  at  which  the  men  from  the  ordinary  list 
were  getting  it.  I would  give  it  to  them  at  two  years 
less  than  the  others. 

679.  The  ordinary  list  do  not  get  head  constable- 
ships  before  twenty  years’  service?— Very  few  are 
appointed  at  twenty  years.  If  my  scheme  were 
adopted,  they  would  be  getting  it  two  or  three  years 
sooner  than  now. 

680.  What  is  the  next  scheme  of  promotion  ? — The 
clerks’  list. 

681.  You  refer  to  the  county  inspector’s  clerk  ? — I 
do. 

682.  There  is  a regulation  which  provides  that  a 
sub-constable  must  have  a certain  service  before  he 
becomes  a clerk  ? — That  regulation  has  been  done 
away  with.  I think  a man  can  become  a clerk  now 
at  any  service. 

683.  Chairman. — Do  you  mean  that  it  is  practically 
evaded? — No  ; but  there  are  new  regulations. 

684.  Mr.  Harrel. — After  a certain  service  as  clerk, 
what  advantage  does  that  man  gain  ? — It  gives  him  a 
claim  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  head  constable. 

685.  He  must  first  become  a constable? — He  must. 

686.  Does  not  he  obtain  the  rank  of  constable  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  promotion  ? — He  does  not. 

687.  Is  there  any  special  rule  ? — There  is  no  special 
rule,  except  the  fact  that  being  in  the  county  inspector’s 
office  will  get  him  promotion. 

688.  There  is  no  special  regulation  which  makes  him 
become  constable  at  an  earlier  period  than  other  men  ? 
— He  gets  it  at  the  expense  of  other  men. 

689.  As  a matter  of  experience,  he  gets  it  much  more 
quickly  than  other  men  ? — Yes. 

690.  How  does  that  advance  him  to  head  constable? 
— When  he  lias  sixteen  years’  service  in  the  force — that 
is,  as  a clerk  and  then  as  a constable — he  is  eligible  for 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  head  constable.  He  has  a 
claim  to  the  rank  of  constable. 

691.  And  the  result  is,  he  is  appointed  about  five 
years  sooner  than  another  man  could  hope  to  be  ? — It 
is ; and  further,  the  result  is,  that  all  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  sub-inspector  goes  to  the  clerks. 

692.  Mr.  Holmes. — How  many  clerks  has  each 
county  inspector? — Two. 

693.  Mr.  Harrel. — As  a rule,  the  county  inspectors 
have  one  clerk,  and,  in  some  places,  an  assistant  ? — In 
some  places  they  have  five,  and  they  are  all  promoted. 

694.  The  result  of  early  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
head  constable  gives  a man  a reasonable  chance  of  be- 
coming a sub-inspector  ? — It  does.  I have  a list  of  the 
third-class  sub-inspectors  before  me,  and  I find  that  of 
twelve  meu  appointed  from  the  ranks,  eight  have  been 
clerks. 

695.  Mr.  Holmes. — A county  inspector’s  clerk  is 
confined  to  office  work,  and  does  not  take  part  in  the 


active  duties  of  the  force  ? — No.  Generally,  ho  is  the 
hardest-worked  man  in  the  county,  and  he  is  not  paid. 

696.  Are  all  his  duties  office  duties? — He  is  gene- 
rally the  hardest-worked  man  in  the  county,  and  he 
gets  nothing  for  it,  but  then  he  is  promoted  at  the 
expense  of  other  men.  My  idea  is,  that  when  a man 
is  appointed  county  inspector's  clerk,  he  should  get  a 
special  allowance  for  it,  and  I would  place  him  on  the 
same  footing,  as  regards  promotion,  with  the  select  list 
men.  I believe  myself  that  where  the  county  in- 
spector’s clerk  is  a sober,  honest  man,  no  better  pro- 
motion could  be  made  from  the  ranks. 

697.  Mr.  Harrel. — As  in  the  case  of  the  select  list 
men,  I believe  only  a certain  proportion  of  vacancies  to 
head  constableships  are  given  to  county  inspectors’ 
clerks  ? — They  get  their  promotion  as  soon  as  they  are 
eligible.  I never  saw  one  of  them  put  back  yet. 

698.  Mr.  Holmes. — In  your  opinion,  the  county 
inspectors’  clerks  ought  to  be  remunerated  for  their 
work  as  clerks,  and  not  by  the  offchance  of  being  pro- 
moted ? — Certainly;  and  I believe  that  they  ought  to 
oe  largely  remunerated. 

699.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  next  class  of  promotion  we 
come  to  is  that  of  men  from  what  is  called  the  special 
list  ? — The  special  list. 

700.  Obtaining  a place  on  the  special  list  depends 
upon  the  acquirement  by  the  individual  of  a number  of 
what  are  called  “favourable  records  ” ? — Yes,  for  good 
police  duties. 

701.  That  is  for  the  display  of  exceptional  intelli- 
gence and  tact  in  the  discharge  of  duty  ? — Yes.  Three 
favourable  records  entitle  a man  to  a place  on  the  list. 

702.  What  is  the  general  opinion  prevailing  with 
regard  to  that  list  ? — That  list  has  become  almost  obso- 
lete. There  have  been  only  two  or  three  promotions 
from  it.  The  records  could  not  be  obtained  at  head- 
quarters. A great  many  men  were  promoted  from  it, 
causing  them  to  be  active  in  dealing  with  crime  and 
offenders,  but  there  is  nothing  now  from  it  except  a 
monetary  reward. 

70;!.  And  no  importance  need  be  attached  to  it 
except  the  monetary  reward  ? — Except  it  was  revived. 
The  feeling  of  the  force  was  in  its  favour.  It  has 
become  obsolete  for  some  years  ; and,  of  course,  the 
special  list  becoming  obsolete  threw  the  working  men 
more  into  the  shade. 

704.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  regret  that  the  special  list 
has  become  obsolete  ? — I believe  it  gave  the  working 
man  an  opportunity  of  getting  promotion  from  it.  It 
gave  the  working  men  the  same  opportunity  as  the 
select  list  men,  who  sit  down  and  learn  the  length  of 
rivers  and  the  names  of  places. 

705.  Chairman. — Now  we  come  to  the  next  thing  in 
the  Memorial — the  exclusion  of  the  men  from  sharing 
the  higher  position  in  the  force.  Will  you  tell  me 
what  the  present  rules  are  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
motion of  meu  to  the  rank  of  sub-inspector  and  the 
proportion  of  vacancies  occurring,  if  any  Are  reserved 
for  the  men  ? — I do  not  know  if  any  are.  That  is 
regulated  from  head-quarters,  I believe. 

706.  Tell  me  under  what  conditions  a man  may  be 
appointed  sub-inspector? — If  recommended  by  his 
officers — the  sub-inspector  and  the  county  inspector — 
and  provided  he  is  not  over  48  years  of  age. 

707.  He  must  be  a head  constable  1 — He  must, 

708.  Must  he  undergo  any  examination  ? — Yes ; ho 
is  examined  here. 

709.  Has  he  to  compete  with  others,  or  is  it  merely 
an  examination  showing  that  he  possesses  a certain 
amount  of  knowledgo  ? — He  has  to  compete  with  other 
head  constables. 

710.  A competition  with  other  head  constables 
selected  to  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  the  competition, 
or  with  cadets? — No,  with  other  head  constables. 

711.  Can  you  say  from  your  recollection  what  pro- 
portion practically  of  the  appointments  of  sub-inspector 
are  given  in  that  way  ? — There  have  been  forty-two 
appointed  since  the  1st  March,  1880,  and  of  these 
twelve  have  been  from  the  ranks.  There  were  six  or 
eight  appointed  together. 

712.  That  was  on  an  occasion  when  it  was  desired 
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to  increase  the  number  of  officers  from  the  ranks  ? — 
It  was.  That  was  last  January.  For  years  there 
was  no  promotion  at  all  from  the  ranks. 

713.  Mr.  Holmes. — How  came  it  that  there  have 
been  so  many  appointed  since  the  1st  March,  1880  ? — 
I do  not  know.  My  private  opinion  is,  that  there  were 
a great  many  outrages  occurring  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  Government  considered  the  head 
constables  would  be  better  able  to  deal  with  them  than 
others.  There  were  ten  to  be  appointed  from  the 
ranks  and  sent  to  those  districts.  Six  or  seven  were 
appointed,  and  then  they  stopped. 

714.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  are  aware  that  the  number 
of  sub-inspectors  was  reduced  and  the  districts  were 
enlarged  ? — I am. 

715.  And  that  about  two  years  ago  the  state  of  the 
country  became  so  disturbed  it  was  found  nocessary  to 
rearrange  the  districts  again,  and  appoint  a larger 
number  of  sub-inspectors  ?— Yes. 

71G.  Chairman. — Eight  were  appointed  in  one  batch 
very  nearly  at  the  same  time  ? — Yes. 

717.  I understand  from  you  the  belief  in  the  force 
is,  that  the  reason  so  many  were  appointed  on  this 
occasion  together  was  because  it  was  thought  head 
constables  would  be  more  efficient  in  dealing  with  the 
increased  amount  of  crime  and  outrage  in  certain  dis- 
turbed districts  than  the  sub-inspectors  who  had  been 
cadets? — I heard  that  reason  assigned. 

718.  Is  there  a general  wish  in  the  force  that  the 
number  of  officers  taken  from  the  ranks  should  be 
increased  ? — The  general  belief  among  the  members  of 
the  force  is,  that  all  promotions  should  be  from  the 
ranks.  We  say  we  have  as-  competent  men  iu  the 
force  as  in  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police  or  the 
London  police,  in  which  all  the  officers  are  taken  from 
the  ranks. 

719.  When  you  talk  of  promotion,  do  you  merely 
talk  of  promotion  to  the  rank  of  sub-inspector,  or  do 
you  think  the  rank  of  county  inspector  should  be  filled 
in  the  same  way  from  the  body  of  the  force? — I 
certainly  say  the  county  inspectors  should  be  taken 
from  the  sub-inspectors. 

720.  Has  this  matter  long  been  agitated  and  spokeu 
of  in  the  force  ? — It  has  been  always  spoken  of  during 
my  recollection.  Tho  feeling  of  the  force  is  that  they 
are  entitled  to  the  promotions. 

721.  Are  we  to  take  it  the  feeling  of  the  force  at 
the  present  day  is  as  it  has  been  a considerable  time 
past,  or  is  there  more  feeling  on  the  subject  at  the 
present  day  ? — The  feeling  is  greater  at  present.  Men 
are  taking  greater  interest  in  their  situations  at  present. 
They  are  trying  to  advance  themselves,  as  this  inquiry 
will  show  from  the  present  agitation  throughout  the 
force. 

722.  Do  you  think  that,  as  a rule,  the  young  men 
entering  at  the  present  day  are  better  educated  (I  am 
not  talking  of  mere  literary  and  scientific  knowledge) 
than  the  average  men  of  past  times  ? — I believe  they 
are,  and  besides  that,  they  are  studying  in  their  barracks, 
which  they  used  not  to  do  formerly,  and  some  attend 
evening  schools. 

723. . All  those  things  increase  their  desire  to  obtain 
promotion? — Of  course,  and  it  would  cause  them  to 
remain  in  the  force. 

72-1.  It  is  stated  in  the  Memorial  that  promotion 
would  stimulate  the  energies  of  the  force,  and  tend 

to  increase  the  general  efficiency  of  the  body  ? 

It  would  ; I did  not  know  that  was  in  the  Memorial. 

725.  Do  you  think,  is  it  the  experience  that  men  pro- 
moted from  the  force  are  as  effective  to  command 

others  as  those  who  have  entered  as  cadets  ? I 

think  they  would,  and  would  exercise  it  more 
widely. 

726.  In  point  of  fact,  have  the  men  now  holding 
the  position  of  sub-inspector,  and  coming  from  the 
ranks,  adequate  authority  over  the  men,  just  like  the 
other  officers  ?— I believe  they  have  more  authority, 
because  they  understand  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
the  men  more  than  the  other  officers  do.  There  are 
two  ways  of  exercising  influence.  One  is,  by  under- 
standing what  the  persons  with  whom  we  have  to 


deal  require,  and  trying  to  meet  those  requirements 
according  to  the  differences  of  position.  The  other 
is  by  trying  to  keep  them  down  in  another  way  not 
so  kind.  There  is  no  doubt  there  is  one  class  of 
officers  in  our  force  that  was  scarcely  ever  fit  for  it 
at  all  from  their  position  in  society.  I always  con- 
sidered them  above  it,  and  nothing  could  be  nicer 
than  that  class  towards  the  men.  There  was  another 
class  not  at  all  so  nice  towards  us. 

727.  Do  you  mean  a class  not  so  select  as  the  high 
class  of  which  you  speak? — Not  so  select;  but  that 
select  class  was  never  fit  for  the  position  of  sub- 
inspector, as  being  above  it  altogether  from  their 
position  in  society. 

728.  Have  you  served  under  sub -inspectors,  or 
under  any  sub-inspector  who  had  risen  from  the 
ranks? — I have  never  served  under  one  of  them, 
but  I have  served  in  the  same  counties,  and  know 
them  thoroughly. 

729.  Of  course,  we  know  that  the  sub-inspectors 
are  brought  into  contact  with  the  magistracy  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.  You  are  aware  of  that? — 
I am. 

730.  Have  you  found  that  the  sub-inspectors  taken 
from  the  ranks  were  looked  upon  with  respect  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  county,  and  were  able  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  which  brought  them  into  contact 
with  them  ? —There  is  a very  high  class  of  gentry 
in  the  South  Riding  of  Tipperary,  and  I believe  that 
no  sub -inspector  serving  there  was  admitted  into 
higher  society  than  a sub-inspector  who  rose  from 
the  ranks — namely,  Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  Earl  of 
Besborough  and  the  Marquis  of  Waterford  were  close 
friends  of  his. 

731.  Supposing  any  scheme  were  adopted  for  pro- 
moting men  from  the  ranks,  would  you  think  it  should 
be  a scheme  of  competitive  examination  between  men 
from  the  ranks,  or  would  you  prefer  that  their  general 
character,  their  service  and  capacity  should  be  the 
test  ? — Their  service  and  fitness.  There  would  be  no 
use  at  present  in  requiring  a very  high  literary  test. 
No  doubt  there  are  some  head  constables  very  intel- 
ligent men,  and  very  fair  English  scholars ; but'  in  ray 
opinion  a great  amount  of  education  is  not  required  in 
a police  officer  at  all. 

732.  As  to  the  state  of  education  in  the  force  at 
present,  I think  you  told  me  it  had  improved  ?— It  has 
improved,  and  the  men  are  improving  themselves ; and 
if  positions  were  placed  within  their  reach  they  would 
study  to  improve  themselves  more.  I would  like  to 
see  a man  fitting  himself  step  by  step  for  the  positions 
of  acting  constable,  constable,  head  constable,  and  sub- 
inspector.  Perhaps  if  there  is  to  be  a change  the  rank 
of  sub -inspector  might  be  largely  disseminated  in  the 
force.  I do  not  think  they  have  better  material  in  the 
Dublin  metropolitan  police  for  officers  than  in  our 
force. 

733.  Have  you  thought  out  any  detailed  scheme  for 
promotion  to  the  position  of  sub-inspector  from  the 
ranks? — Except  by  service,  and  by  passing  through 
the  ordinary  grades.  I would  prefer  a county 
inspector’s  clerk  to  be  appointed  a sub-inspector  at  a 
certain  service ; because  I do  not  know  any  one  who 
would  be  more  fitted  for  tho  position,  if  a careful, 
respectable  man. 

734.  Mr.  Harrel. — Then  a scheme  of  promotion  has 
not  entered  into  your  consideration  other  than  by  the 
ordinary  grades  and  step  by  step  ? — It  has  not. 

735.  Do  not  you  think  it  desirable  that  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  sub-inspector  should  be  attainable  by  a 
man  within  reasonable  limits  of  service  and  at  a fair 
age  ? — I am  supposing  that.  Of  course  that  would  be 
one  of  the  requirements. 

736.  Do  you  think  that  your  suggestions  already 
made  on  the  subject  of  promotion  up  to  the  rank  of 
head  constable,  and  which  are  mainly  promotions  by 
seniority,  would,  if  generally  carried  out,  admit  of  a 
man’s  getting  a chance  of  sub-inspectorship  at  a 
tolerably  early  age? — Yes;  and  some  of  them  are 
arriving  at  it  at  present. 

737.  Yes ; but  that  is  by  special  list'  and  county 
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Head  inspectors’  clerks?— Yes;  and  by  the  ordinary  list. 

Constable  If  they  had  all  the  vacancies  there  would  be  a greater 
John  Cbalke.  flow  of  promotions. 

738.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  head  con- 

29  Aug.,  1882.  stables  and  those  selected  to  compete  should  continue 
to  compete  for  the  sub-inspectorships,  or  that  the 
selected  men  should  come  up  to  a selected  qualification, 
and  that  should  pass  them  ? —Of  course,  there  should 
be  a selected  qualification  for  that  rank,  and  if  a man 
considered  he  came  up  to  it,  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
compete. 

739.  But  if  lie  competes  some  one  must  fail.  Is  it 
to  compete  with  others,  or  would  you  suggest  a 
standard,  and  every  man  who  comes  up  to  that  should 
pass? — I would  have  a Promotion  Board.  I under- 
stand that  to  bring  fiye  men  up  for  one  vacancy,  four 
must  fail.  I would  have  promotion  for  service,  fitness, 
and  character. 

740.  And  carry  out  the  promotions  as  head  con- 
stables’ promotions  are  at  present  carried  out,  by 
coming  up  to  a certain  standard  as  regards  examina- 
tion, and  also  being  approved  by  a Board  of  Officers  ? 
— There  should  be  a Promotion  Board.  I do  not 
know  whether  it  should  be  composed  of  officers  or  not. 
It  is  hard  to  account  tor  some  promotions  in  our 
Board. 

741.  Mr.  Holmes. — If  your  plan  of  promotion  were 
carried  out,  you  would  not  wish  to  be  officered  by  a 
class  superior  to  the  men  in  social  position  ? — I would 
wish  to  be  officered  by  the  highest  class  in  the  country. 
I do  not  object  to  that. 

7 42.  But  if  your  plan  of  promotion  were  carried  out, 
would  not  it  have  the  effect  of  having  the  police 
officered  by  men  promoted  from  themselves  ? — 
Certainly. 

743.  That  comes  to  what  I say,  that  you  object  to 
being  officered  by  a class  superior  in  social  position  to 
the  men  themselves  ? — I do  not ; but  I object  to  giving 
the  promotion  we  consider  ourselves  entitled  to  to 
another  class. 

744.  If  you  are  only  to  be  officered  by  yourselves,  it 
practically  excludes  the  higher  social  class  ? — It 
certainly  does. 

745.  And  would  not  another  effect  of  your  plan  be 
practically  to  exclude  young  and  active  men  from  the 
position  of  officer ; because  a man  would  reach  forty 
years  of  age,  as  a rule,  before  he  would  become  a sub- 
inspector ? — That  is  so  ; but  he  would  be  twenty  years 
earning  that  position. 

746.  Chairman. — Are  you  aware  that  schemes  are 
adopted  in  other  forces  where  promotion  to  the 
position  of  officer  comes  from  the  ranks  by  which  men 
attain  the  position  before  forty  years  of  age  ? — I do  not 
know  what  the  scheme  is  ; but  I know  there  is  promo- 
tion from  the  ranks  in  the  Dublin  metropolitan 
poliee. 

747.  Can  you  tell  us  what  objection  there  is  to 
the  present  constitution  and  practice  of  Courts  of 
Inquiry  to  which  your  Memorial  refers? — Of  Courts 
of  Inquiry  I know  very  little ; but  the  wish  is 
that  the  officers  composing  the  Court  shonld  be 
sworn,  and  that  no  officer  serving  in  the  county  in 
which  a man  is  charged  should  be  of  the  Court. 
Others  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  officers  should  be 
specially  detailed  from  head-quarters  to  hold  Courts  of 
Inquiry — say,  four  or  six  officers. 

748.  Do  you  know  whether  those  expressions  on 
the  part  of  the  men  are  the  result  of  any  cases  in  which 
they  consider  the  Courts  of  Inquiry  failed  to  do 
j ustiee,  or  is  it  only  as  a matter  of  precaution  ? — I can- 
not answer  that  distinctly  ; I do  not  know  within  my 
own  knowledge  of  any  hardships  that  have  resulted. 

749.  Have  you  heard  men  say  that  hardships  did 
result  ? — I have  frequently. 

750.  But  possibly  those  were  the  men  who  were 
the  subject  of  the  Courts  of  Inquiry.  Is  that  impres- 
sion general  in  the  force  ? — It  is  the  impression 
generally  in  the  force  that  officers  should  be  sworn,  and 
that  local  officers  shonld  not  take  part. 

751.  Is  it  the  impression  in  the  force  that  that  is 
necessary,  because  hardships  are  done  to  men  at  Courts 


of  Inquiry? — It  arises  from  that.  They  also  say  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  defend  themselves  at  the  Courts 
of  Inquiry  the  same  as  in  the  Courts  of  Law. 

752.  Do  you  mean  to  be  represented  by  a solicitor  ? — 
They  are  represented  with  tire  consent  of  the  officers 
composing  the  Court,  but  the  solicitor  is  not  allowed 
to  ask  any  question.  He  can  only  instruct  the  accused 
as  in  a Court-martial.  The  men  say  he  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  examine  and  cross-examine  witnesses  and 
address  the  Court. 

753.  Mr.  Holmes. — In  what  cases  are  those  Courts 
of  Inquiry  held  ?— Whenever  any  serious  charge  is 
preferred  and  denied. 

754.  When  a charge  is  made  and  the  accused  denies 
it  there  is  a Court  of  Inquiry  ? — He  would  be  punished 
otherwise.  The  county  inspector  charges  a man,  and 
he  is  punished  unless  lie  denies  the  charge. 

756.  Chairman. — Does  the  county  inspector  do  that 
without  ordering  a Court  of  Inquiry? — It  has  been 
done  frequently. 

757.  Has  the  county  inspector  power,  or  is  it  an 
abuse  ? — The  county  inspectors  maintain  they  have 
the  power ; but,  in  my  opiuion,  I could  never  see  what 
power  they  have.  I do  not  see  why  I should  be 
punished  unless  I admit  an  offence,  or  it  is  proved 
against  me. 

758.  Mr.  Harrel. — I believe  that  the  officer  of  the 
district  to  which  the  man  who  is  charged  belongs  is 
never  president  or  even  member  c-f  the  Court? — He 
is  not. 

759.  But  that  the  Court  is  generally  composed  of 
officers  belonging  to  the  same  county? — Yes. 

760.  All  the  evidence  is  taken  down  in  writing?— 
It  is. 

761.  The  Court  does  not  give  a decision,  but  merely 
makes  a recommendation  ? — It  finds  a man  guilty  or 
not. 

762.  But  until  approved  of  and  indorsed  by  the 
Inspector-General,  that  finding  has  no  effect  ? — It 
regulates  the  punishment. 

763.  Until  approved  of  or  indorsed  by  the  Inspector- 
General,  that  finding  of  the  officers  has  no  effect.  Is 
not  that  so  ? — I do  not  know  that. 

764.  Chairman. — The  next  matter  is  that  power  be 
given  to  constables  in  charge  of  stations  to  grant  eight 
hours’  leave  of  absence  in  plain  clothes,  the  eight  hours 
terminating  at  11  o’clock  p.m.,  and  that  the  roll  be 
called  all  the  year  round  at  10  o’clock  p.m.  The  men 
say  they  feel  aggrieved  at  the  present  system  in  which, 
during  the  winter  months,  they  are  locked  up  at 
9 o’clock  p.m.  ? — I think  that  ought  to  be  conceded. 
I can  give  a man  four  hours’  leave,  but  I cannot  give 
myself  a moment. 

765.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  must  be  in  uniform? — It  is 
so  held  in  Belfast,  bnt  I never  heard  it  anywhere  else 
before. 

766.  Chairman. — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  ex- 
plain the  mode  in  which,  under  the  present  regulations, 
if  you  have  a grievance,  you  seek  redress  1 — I must 
submit  a statement  to  my  officer  about  it ; but  it  is 
very  risky  to  prefer  any  grievance  in  the  police  force : 
I must  be  well  satisfied  it  is  a grievance,  or  one  that 
does  not  compromise  me. 

767.  What  does  the  risk  of  seeking  the  redress  of  a 
grievance,  according  to  the  present  regulations,  consist 
in?— I am  not  giving  my  own  opinion  in  this  matter, 
for  this  reason,  that  I could  scarcely  give  my  own 
individual  opinion,  as  I have  never  got  into  any  com- 
plications inside  the  force. 

768.  We  understand  you  are  not  speaking  of  any- 
thing affecting  yourself  ? — It  is  felt  by  the  force 
generally  that  if  they  make  complaints,  even  though 
they  are  well-founded,  against  men  placed  over  them, 
they  are  punished  one  way  or  another  for  it  afterwards. 
I cannot  say  such  is  the  case,  but  I have  often  heard 
it.  I do  not  recollect  now  that  any  case  of  the  sort 
has  come  under  my  observation,  but  that  is  the  feeling 
and  belief  of  the  force,  and  I would  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  likely  there  is  some  truth  in  it.  I know  I 
would  myself  bear  a good  deal  before  I would  bring 
charges  against  anyone  placed  over  me.  Except  in 
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one  or.  two  instances,  I was  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
placed  under  officers  I have  referred  to  in  my  evidence 
already. 

769.  What  means  for  the  redress  of  grievances  do 
you  think  ought  to  be  granted  to  the  force  in  addition 
to,  or  in  substitution  for,  those  they  have  at  present  ? 
— I do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  that  in  the 
Memorial ; but  I suppose  immunity  from  punishment 
for  putting  forward  a grievance. 

770.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  mean  putting  forward 
your  grievances  through  the  public  press  ? —I  do  not 
know  that ; I do  not  know  what,  is  meant  by  that : I 
would  say  the  proper  channel,  whatever  that 
may  be. 

771 . That  is  the  same  mode  of  seeking  the  redress 
of  grievances  as  that  adopted  by  other  Civil  Servants 
of  the  Crown.  Do  you  know  what  that  is? — I do 
not. 

772.  But  you  do  not  mean  that  the  force  should  have 
the  right  of  putting  forward  their  grievances  through  the 
press? — I do  not  know  what  that  means ; but  I believe 
we  should  have  all  legal  rights  of  seeking  redress,  and 
we  should  not  be  deprived  of  any  rights  but  what  the 
statute  law  deprives  us  of.  These  rights  are  very  few 
for  policemen.  I do  not  know  what  that  refers  to 
except  to  prevent  men  from  assembling.  There  is  one 
matter  that  is  considered  a very  great  hardship  and  a 
very  great  grievance,  and  which  I know  myself  is — 


that  is,  where  the  senior  is  held  responsible  in  certain  „ , 
cases  for  offences  by  juniors.  For  instance,  two  men  Constable 
go  out  on  duty  from  a country  station  into  town.  John  Ckalke. 

They  are  bound  not  to  separate  whilst  they  are  there.  

One  of  them  might  want  to  go  to  one  place  and  the  29  Aug.,  1882. 
other  to  another.  The  junior  might  get  drunk,  and  the 
senior,  even  though  he  might  be  a teetotaller,  might  be 
punished  for  that.  Again,  in  Belfast  the  men  go  on 
beat  duty  at  night,  one  at  each  side  of  the  street,  which 
might  be  30  yards  wide.  It  is  easy  for  a man  to  have 
drink  in  his  pocket  and  get  drunk,  and  yet  the  senior 
is  held  responsible  and  liable  to  punishment.  I had  a 
case  of  it  last  month.  An  acting  constable  and  a sub- 
constable were  on  night  duty.  The  sub-constable  was 
sober  at  half-past  12.  The  head  constable  saw  him 
then,  and  the  constable  at  half-past  1,  and  he  was 
sober.  He  got  drunk  at  all  events.  I had  to  frame  a 
charge  against  the  acting  constable  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  of  the  force  for  allowing  the  sub- 
constable to  get  drunk  on  duty.  At  the  same  time,  T 
advised  him  to  deny  the  charge.  I told  the  Inspector- 
General  that  there  were  no  means  of  proving  it,  except 
the  fact  of  the  junior  being  found  drunk,  and  that  I 
knew  the  acting  constable  was  a teetotaller,  and  did 
not  contribute  to  it  in  any  way.  The  Inspector- 
General  desired  that  he  should  exercise  greater  caution 
in  future.  At  the  same  time,  the  case  shows  that  the 
acting  constable  ran  a risk. 


[The  Committee  adjourned  to  next  day.] 


Third  Day. — 30th  AUGUST,  1882. 
Present : 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  Harrel. 


Sub-constable  Patrick  McMahon,  examined. 


773.  Chairman.— You  are  a sub-constable  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  stationed  in  Belfast? — Yes. 

774.  And  you  have  been  selected  by  the  sub-con- 
stables there  to  represent  them  at  this  inquiry?— 

775.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — Eight 
years  and  two  months. 

U6-  What  is  your  age  ?— Between  27  and  28. 

77/.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  Belfast? 
— Seven  years  and  seven  months. 

778.  Head  Constable  Chalke,  of  Belfast,  has  given 
us  various  reasons  why  the  men  whom  he  represents 
seek  an  increase  of  pay.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
state  the  reasons  which  you  wish  to  put  forward?— 
We  base  our  claim  to  an  increase  of  pay  on  the 
inadequacy  of  our  pay  as  compared  with  that  of 
other  police  forces ; for  instance,  the  Lancaster  police 
xorce,  in  which  a first-class  constable  has  29s  9 d • a 
second-class  has  29s.  2d. ; a third-class,  28s.  : a fourth 
26s.  10(7. ; and  a fifth,  25s.  8 d.  ’ 

779..  These  are  the  weekly  rates  of  pay  ? — Yes. 
1 here  is  also  in  that  force  a merit  class  of  three  grades, 
the  highest  of  which  has  30s.  1 Id  per  week  : the  next, 
30s.  4d;  and  the  lowest,  29s.  2d.  These  are  for 
constables  who  are  of  the  same  rank  as  the  sub-con- 
stables of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary. 
i I80/-  IIaTe  y°u  niade  any  inquiry  in  reference  to  the 
deductions  from  their  rates  of  pay,  or  the  allowances 
they  receive  apart  from  pay,  or  the  provisions  thev  are 
subject  tom  respect  of  clothing?— I know  that 'they 
are  provided  with  the  uniform  free  of  expense 

[1502]  * 


781.  But  you  cannot  speak,  with  certainty  either  as  Sub -Constable 
to  allowances  or  deductions  ? — I can  speak  with  cer-  Patrick 
tainty  that  they  have  a certain  allowance  for  boot  McMahon, 
money,  and  this  is  generally  the  case  with  all  the  police  30  aUv  1882 
forces  in  England. 

782.  Is  there  any  other  comparison  you  wish  to 
make  ? — In  the  police  force  of  the  borough  of  Leeds 
there  are  three  grades  of  constables  corresponding  to 
the  sub-constables  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary. 

The  lowest  grade  has  24 s.  per  weelc ; the  second-class, 

25s.  per  week;  and  the  first-class,  26s.  per  week. 

There  is  also  a good-conduct  class  in  the  same  rank, 
divided  into  three  grades,  of  which  the  lowest  has  27 s.  ; 
the  next  in  order,  27s.  7 d. ; and  the  first,  28s.  2d.  In 
the  grade  of  constable  the  detectives  have  31s.  7 d.  per 
week  and  32s.  2d.  per  week,  two  grades  corresponding 
to  our  sub-constables. 

v 783.  In  your  service  is  there  any  additional  pay 
like  that  payable  to  persons  discharging  detective 
duty  ? — There  is  an  allowance,  which  they  complain  of 
as  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  clothing,  51.  a- 
year.  That  allowance  is  given  only  to  a certain 
number  of  men,  not  anything  like  the  proportion  of 
men  employed  on  plain  clothes  duty  and  wearing  plain 


784.  Have  you  now  finished  the  comparisons  ? — No ; 
I have  more. 

785.  From  what  source  do  you  state  those  figures  1 
— A Report  by  the  inspectors  of  police  throughout  the 
English  counties  and  boroughs,  ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  printed,  March  8,  1882. 

E 
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Sub-Constable 

Patrick 

McMahon. 
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786.  It  will  serve  our  purpose  if  you  refer  us  to 
that  Parliamentary  Paper  for  each  place,  unless  in  any 
particular  place  there  is  some  peculiar  circumstance 
or  consideration  you  wish  to  bring  under  our  notice  ? — 
Yes,  I understand ; on  the  matter  of  pay  it  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  Committee  to  refer  to  this  Report. 

787.  Mr.  Harrel. — State  the  particular  forces  you 
wish  to  refer  to  as  contained  in  that  book,  and  we  will 
note  them.  What  other  force  do  you  refer  to  ? — The 
London  police. 

788.  Chairman. — Any  other? — No. 

789.  You  say  a contrast  being  made  with  those 
forces,  you  are  not  as  well  paid  as  they  are  1 — Yes. 

790.  We  shall  get  what  information  we  can  from 
that  Blue  Book  as  to  the  rates  of  pay,  and  seek  further 
information  with  regard  to  the  other  conditions  of  the 
force  as  to  deductions,  allowances,  lodging-money,  and 
so  on,  and  then  we  will  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  the  strength  of  your  case  on  that  point? — The  com- 
parison is  one  of  the  grounds  only. 

791.  Mr.  Harrel. — Does  that  finish  the  comparison 
with  other  forces  ? — It  does  not  altogether.  I believe 
the  hardships  and  the  danger  to  life  and  limb  which 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  are  subject  to  are  un- 
known to  those  other  forces. 

792.  Chairman. — I presume  you  mean  by  that  that 
they  have  duties  which  are  practically  of  a different 
and  more  dangerous  character  to  discharge  than  those 
other  forces? — Yes ; speaking  generally  over  Ireland, 
or  speaking  from  my  own  knowledge  of  Belfast. 

793.  Confining  yourself  to  the  place  you  represent, 
namely,  Belfast,  is  there  anything  in  Belfast  besides 
those  party  differences  and  conflicts  that  arise  there 
which  makes  the  service  of  a constable  in  Belfast  more 
dangerous  than  the  service  of  a constable  in  England  ? 
— Except  the  long  hours  on  night  duty.  Of  course,  the 
party  differences  are  a great  source  of  trouble  and 
danger.  Scarcely  a row  occurs  that  a policeman  is  not 
injured  seriously  and  carried  to  hospital.  I saw  them 
going,  three  and  four  of  an  evening. 

794.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  else  on  the 
subject  of  comparison  ? — I do.  I do  not  consider  we 
are  as  well  paid  as  artisans  and  tradesmen. 

795.  I presume  what  you  mean  is  to  confirm  what 
Head  Constable  Chalke  said  on  that  matter  ? — I do, 
and  I wish  to  add  that  an  artisan  or  tradesman  has 
this  advantage  over  us  —he  can  increase  his  wages  by 
his  own  industry,  by  overtime,  and  by  speculation, 
which  we  are  totally  unable  to  do. 

796.  Is  there  anything  else  on  the  subject  of 
increase  of  pay  which  you  wish  to  add  to  Head  Con- 
stable Chalke’s  evidence  ? — Wo  must  depend  solely  on 
what  we  get  from  the  Government.  We  cannot  get 
anything  through  our  own  industry,  if  we  possess  such 
a thing,  as  we  undoubtedly  do. 

797.  Anything  besides? — There  is  an  allowance 
given  for  fuel  and  light  in  the  barrack,  which  is  no  way 
proportionate  to  the  expenses  connected  therewith. 

798.  The  allowance  given  in  the  barrack  is  not  for 
cooking,  but  for  the  guard  room? — Yes;  but  it  does 
not  meet  anything  'proportionate  to  the  amount  ex- 
pepded. 

799.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  not  adequate  for  the 
purpose  of  the  guard  room  ? — It  is  not,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  adequate  for  the  guard  room,  but  I mean 
generally  for  the  barrack. 

800.  You  say  the  allowance  is  not  sufficient,  at  any 
rate,  for  the  purposes  of  the  guard  room  ? — It  is  not. 

801.  In  addition  to  that,  do  you  say  that  you 
ought  to  have  a fuel  allowance  for  purposes  besides  the 
guard  room? — I believe  this  Committee  will  be 
likely  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  as  there  was  an 
allowance  for  fuel  and  light  we  should  not  be  put  to 
any  expense,  and  I mean  to  say  that  what  is  allowed 
is  not  anything  in  proportion  to  wbat  is  expended  in 
the  barrack. 

&02.  Including  wbat  is  expended  for  cooking  ? — Yes. 

8Q3.  Take,  for  instance,  the  barrack  to  which  you 
belong,  what  is  the  allowance  there  ?- — It  is  12s.  per 
month  during  the  summer  months,  and  15s.  per  month 
during  the  -winter  months. 


804.  Do  you  think  an  addition  should  be  made  to 
that  allowance,  and,  if  so,  what  addition? — I think 
there  should.  As  a matter  af  fact,  in  winter  we  often 
use  three  tons  of  coal  in  the  month,  and  that  would 
amount  to  21.  8s. 

805.  In  the  winter  six  months  ? — Yes. 

806.  You  use  that  for  the  barrack  room  purposes 
and  also  for  cooking? — Yes.  There  is  only  15s.  of 
that  expenditure  covered  by  the  allowance. 

80? . Then  you  claim  that  you  are  entitled  to  have 
fuel  provided  for  the  cooking  of  your  food  ? — Yes. 

808.  Pass  to  the  next  topic,  please  ? — I do  not 
believe  Head  Constable  Chalke  altogether  cleared  up 
the  general  expenditure  to  my  satisfaction.  He  is  a 
married  man,  and  does  not  know. 

809.  Make  what  corrections  you  think  right? — I 
put  down  the  general  mess  at  If.  17s.  per  month. 
That  includes  tea  in  the  morning,  the  dinner,  and  tea 
in  the  evening.  Then  we  have  to  pay  the  barrack 
servants,  we  have  to  pay  for  water  and  light ; the 
general  incidental  expenses  of  the  barrack  I put  down 
at  If.  17s.  It  may  vary  a little  from  If.  14s.  to 
If.  17s.  per  month.  I put  down  the  bread  account 
monthly  at  8s.  for  each  man.  You  would  give  2d.  for 
a loaf  that  any  ordinary  man  would  eat  at  once,  and 
that  would  be  10s.  in  the  month,  so  that  I am  under 
the  average.  The  washing  I put  down  at  5s.  .For 
boots,  I put  down  6s.  per  month  ; for  flannels,  linen, 
socks,  &C-,  6s.  per  month.  Most  of  us  smoke,  and  I 
put  down  4s.  for  tobacco  and  pipes. 

810.  But  do  you  not  regard  smoking  as  a luxury  ? 

I do  ; but  I wish  to  show  this  expenditure  as  what 

makes  a man  a good  policeman  physically. 

811.  You  include  smoking? — I have  no  anxiety  that 
smoking  should  remain  in.  But  the  water  is  very  bad 
in  Belfast,  and  after  dinner  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  a 
pint  of  porter.  I put  down  that  at  2d.  per  day,  that 
is,  5s.  per  month.  Butter  and  eggs  I put  down  at 
8s.  4 d.  per  month.  Eggs  are  very  dear  now.  Inci- 
dental expenses  I set  down  at  6s.  The  whole  of  that 
amounts  to  4f.  1 2s.  Ad.  per  month. 

812.  That  in  the  year  amounts  to  55f.  8s.  ? — Yes ; 
being  over  the  gross  pay  of  a man  of  over  four  years’ 
service,  and  that  gross  pay  is  minus  1^  per  cent., 
which  goes  to  some  fund.  We  believe,  too,  that  we 
should  be  regarded  in  an  exceptional  light  to  other 
police  forces ; because  we  have  more  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment to  study,  and  our  acts  are  more  minutely 
criticized  than  other  men’s.  The  hostility  of  people 
generally  towards  us  makes  our  situation  more  irksome 
and  onerous,  and  we  feel  this,  and  regard  it  as  an 
exceptional  circumstance,  while  we  are  willing  to  do 
our  duty  well  and  faithfully,  and  we  all  like  to  be 
policemen.  Besides,  the  present  pay  is  not  getting 
the  class  of  recruits  that  previously  entered  the  force. 

813.  You  think  the  class  of  recruits  at  present  is 
not  equal  to  the  past? — Most  decidedly. 

814.  Do  they  come,  as  they  did,  from  the  farming 
classes? — A great  many  of  them  come  from  towns 
now,  and  men  that  previously  could  not  get  into  the 
force  have  got  into  it  within  the  last  few  years.  I 
have  had  letters  from  the  west  of  Ireland,  in  which  the 
men  say  they  never  had  any  more  painful  duty  to 
do  than  to  go  and  call  certain  of  the  candidates  to 
town. 

815.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
new  recruits  to  join  ? — No  ; but  it  is  because  they  are 
a far  inferior  class  of  men,  in  appearance  and  position. 

816.  Your  correspondents  remark  the  lower  class 
that  come  to  join  the  force  now  ? — Yes,  and  the  men 
serving  in  the  locality  where  those  men  came  from 
were  pointed  at  with  scorn.  A lad  recognized  as  a 
“ corner  boy  ” is  pointed  at  as  a member  of  the  force. 

817.  On  the  whole,  you  think  that  the  recruits  now 
have  a tendency  to  come  from  an  inferior  class? — 
Most  undoubtedly  they  have ; and  it  is  lowering  the 
position  of  the  police  very  much  in  our  estimation. 

818.  Your  argument  is,  that  in  order  to  secure  a 
class  as  good  as  formerly  the  pay  should  be  increased  ? 

Yes.  Another  argument  is  that  if  a man  leaves  the 

force  and  goes  to  Canada,  Queensland,  or  any  other 
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part  of  the  British  dominions,  bringing  his  character 
with  him,  he  is  received  with  open  arms. 

819.  How  is  that  an  argument  for  an  increase  of 
pay  ? — As  regards  the  public  benefit.  To  retain  a 
comfortable  class  of  men  in  the  force,  and  keep  up  the 
spirit  that  hitherto  existed,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the 
standard  of  pay  to  a certain  height.  Letters  coming 
from  those  men  testify  to  the  fact  that,  except  our  posi- 
tion is  raised  from  what  it  is  at  present,  we  would  not 
be  studying  our  own  interests  by  remaining  in  the  force 
while  such  facilities  are  open  to  us.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  I had  my  resignation  in  for  a fortnight,  intending 
to  go  to  Queensland  with  a view  of  bettering  my 
position,  but  I was  induced  to  withdraw  it  by  my  com- 
rades telling  me  my  position  would  be  bettered  by  the 
Committee  I have  the  honour  to  appear  before  now. 

820.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  connected  with 
pay  ? — In  the  English  police  force,  the  highest  pay  a 
man  can  ever  receive  in  the  rank  in  which  he  is 
serving  is  given  to  him,  generally,  at  about  nine  years’ 
service.  I am  of  opinion,  speaking  for  the  men,  that 
if  a man  is  not  a good  policeman  at  nine  years’  service 
in  our  force  he  would  never  be  a good  one ; and  acting 
on  that,  the  highest  pay  given  to  a man  in  the  ranks 
should  be  given  at  that  service.  That  is  all  I have  to 
say  on  the  point. 

821.  Mr.  Holmes.  — Putting  aside  the  question 
whether  the  present  class  of  recruits  occupy  as  good  a 
social  position  as  those  of  former  years,  is  there  any 
difficulty  experienced  in  getting  recruits  ? — Most 
undoubtedly  there  is. 

822.  That  is  to  say,  they  do  not  come  in  in  as  sufficient 
numbers  as  hitherto  ? — Yes  ; and  I can  give  evidence 
of  it.  Hitherto  a candidate  for  the  force  had  to  solicit 
the  greatest  interest  in  his  neighbourhood  before  he 
could  enter.  His  character  would  be  tested  to  the 
extremest  point,  and  he  should  be  recommended  by 
the  clergy  and  magistrates.  That  is  the  way  I got  my 
recommendation  before  I joined.  Now,  however,  the 
fact  is,  that  it  is  on  the  other  hand  the  energy  is 
displayed.  The  constables  at  stations  encourage  men 
to  join,  and  they  are  going  about  canvassing  like 
recruiting  sergeants  for  men.  Hence  there  must  be  a 
paucity  of  them,  or  that  course  would  not  be  adopted. 

823.  In  Belfast,  from  what  class  of  the  population 
are  the  men  recruited  ? — I believe  that  a police  force 
formed  from  the  men  that  would  present  themselves  in 
Belfast  would  be  a disgrace  to  the  country. 

824.  As  a matter  of  fact,  from  what  class  of  the 
community  do  the  recruits  come  now  ?■ — I will  tell  you 
how  many  of  them  came  to  present  themselves  lately. 
A placard  showing  the  scale  of  pay  was  posted  outside 
every  barrack  door,  affording  the  people  a good  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  what  the  pay  is.  I saw  several 
wretched-looking  creatures  reading  it ; some  of  them 
appeared  to  be  broken-down  soldiers  and  men  for 
carrying  parcels.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I saw  seven  or 
eight  going  to  my  officer,  and  I am  not  aware  there 
was  one  of  them  successful. 

825.  You  say  they  were  rejected  ? — Yes;  but  it  is 
exceptional  to  have  any  coming  from  Belfast. 

826.  Is  that  your  experience  of  other  parts  of 
Ireland  l — No.  I speak  principally  of  Belfast  and  my 
general  knowledge  of  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

827.  You  have  given  us  some  statistics  with  reference 
to  the  pay  of  the  police  in  England.  Do  you  know  from 
what  class  in  society  the  police  are  recruited  in  Eng- 
land ? — I do  not.  I believe  that  a great  many  of  them 
are  Irishmen,  and  that  they  are  the  best  police  in  it. 

828.  When  you  say  the  police  in  Ireland  have  to 
endure  greater  physical  hardships,  and  run  greater 
risks  of  bodily  injuries  than  their  English  brethren, 
you  are  referring  to  the  present  abnormal  state  of 
the  country  ? — Y es,  and  which  existed  for  a good  time 
previously  to  this  date,  and  is  likely  to  exist,  I am 
afraid.  At  all  events,  we  take  that  into  consideration 
now. 

829.  Surely,  when  the  country  is  quiet— and  I re- 
member when  the  country  was  very  quiet,  and  I hope 
to  see  it  very  quiet  again  soon — the  duties  of  the 
police  in  country  stations  are  very  light  P — I do  not 
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think  they  are  very  light  at  all.  They  are  very 
annoying. 

830.  But  all  duties  are  more  or  less  annoying  1 — 
They  are. 

831.  Mr.  Harr  el. — Have  you  formed  an  opinion, 
based,  of  course,  after  consideration  and  consultation 
with  the  other  men,  as  to  what  increase  to  the  present 
pay  of  the  rank  you  represent  would  be  an  adequate 
increase? — Yes;  I believe  Is.  per  day  would  satisfy 
them. 

832.  You  say  the  members  of  other  police  forces 
attain  to  the  highest  pay  of  their  grade  at  an  earlier 
period  of  service  than  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary? — 
Yes. 

833.  Have  you  considered  the  question,  or  have  you 
any  suggestion  to  offer  as  regards  the  grades  of  the 
rank  you  represent,  and  when  they  should  attain  to 
the  highest  scale  1 — I am  of  opinion  they  should  attain 
the  highest  scale  at  nine  or  ten  years’  service. 

834.  You  spoke  of  the  annual  expenditure,  according 
to  the  scale  you  have  given  for  a Belfast  policeman,  as 
exceeding  by  something  considerable  the  pay  of  a man 
who  had  attained  four  years’  service  ? — Yes,  by  4 1.  lli. 
of  his  gross  pay,  or  4 1.  11s.  minus  l£  per  cent. 

835.  But  you  did  not  count  in  that  the  additional 
allowance  given  to  a Belfast  policeman  ?—  No. 

836.  And  there  is  an  additional  allowance  given  to 
meet  the  extra  cost  of  living  in  Belfast  ? — Yes,  and 
the  extra  cost  necessary  to  keep  up  the  physical  ability 
of  a man  doing  duty  in  Belfast. 

837.  But  you  have  detailed  the  extra  expenditure 
found  to  be  necessary? — Yes ; but  there  are  numerous 
things  I did  not  include ; for  instance,  the  support  of 
a man’s  clergy  is  no  inconsiderable  item.  I do  not 
believe  31.  a-year  clears  a man  of  any  denomination.  It 
is  most  all  the  collections  there  are. 

838.  The  additional  allowance  is  to  meet  the  excep- 
tional calls  upon  the  men  stationed  in  Belfast? — Yes  ; 
but  it  has  been  found  utterly  unfit  to  do  that. 

839.  Calls  which,  in  your  opinion,  are  over  and 
beyond  the  calls  which  your  brethren  in  the  force  in 
less  conspicuous  places  are  subject  to  ? — Yes. 

840.  You  spoke  of  the  support  of  the  clergy ; and 
without  regard  to  denomination  in  that  respect,  I 
believe  the  calls  are  heavy  ?—  They  are  very  heavy.  It 
is  not  through  a matter  of  complaint  I mention  it.  We 
want  to  give  cheerfully. 

841.  It  is  only  that  a certain  liberality  is  expected 
from  men  in  your  position? — Yes;  and  we  give  to 
keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  force,  even  to  deny  Our- 
selves things. 

842.  Without  regard  to  any  denomination,  this  falls 
heavily  all  round  ? — It  does  equally  heavy. 

843.  The  average  is  81.  a-year? — I believe  it  is,  and 
fixing  that  at  the  minimum  also. 

844.  Mr.  Holmes. — But  surely  in  ahy  station  of  life 
in  Belfast  you  would  have  those  calls  made  upon  you  ? 
— Yes  ; but  there  are  a great  many  people  would  do  it 
more  narrowly  if  they  had  not  the  reputation  of  a 
force  to  keep  up.  There  are  a great  many  men  would 
give  2s.  Gd.  to  a collection  when  serving  in  the  police 
that  would  put  them  off  with  Qd.  when  out  of  the  force. 
I have  had  conversations  with  members  of  the  force  of 
different  persuasions,  and  we  all  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  3 1.  was  the  yearly  expenditure. 

845.  You  compare  the  pay  you  get  with  the  wages 
received  by  the  best  class  of  artisans.  On  what  grounds 
do  you  compare  yourselves  with  them  ? — I Consider  it 
is  only  a difference  in  intelligence  between  the  two. 
The  artisan  applies  his  intelligence  towards  his  trade, 
and  we  towards  our  duties. 

846.  Is  not  the  salary  you  receive  from  the  Slate 
perfectly  certain  and  continuous? — Yes. 

847.  But  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  artisan  who 
may  be  in  receipt  of  good  wages  one  week,  and  may 
be  thrown  Out  of  employment  for  many  weeks.  I 
class  the  two  together.  The  policeman  may  be  an 
industrious  man  wishing  to  give  vent  to  his  industry, 
but  he  cannot  do  so ; there  is  a clog  on  the  industry  of 
the  policeman. 

848.  It  was  open  to  you  to  have  become  ah  artisan  ; 
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■why  did  you  then  prefer  the  police  force  ? — I can  tell  you 
that  very  clearly.  I was  very  young  when  I joined 
the  police  force,  under  the  imaginary  idea  that  it  was  a 
nice  life. 

849.  Perhaps  all  men  are  not  as  ambitious  and  clever 
as  you  are? — They  are  generally  more  clever,  and  I am 
not  very  ambitious. 

850.  When  you  joined  the  force,  you  were  aware  of 
the  rates  of  pay? — I was. 

851.  Then  you  joined  with  your  eyes  open  ? — I did, 
with  the  intention  of  stopping  a few  years  in  it.  When 
I joined  I understood  that  we  had  a full  retiring  allow- 
ance. 

852.  Chairman. — We  will  pass  to  the  subject  of 
pensions.  You  heard  Head  Constable  Chalke's  state- 
ment on  the  subject  of  pensions  yesterday.  Do  you 
wish  to  add  anything  to  it  ? — I believe  the  question  of 
pensions  for  our  force  should  be  taken  altogether  from  a 
different  point  of  view  as  regards  other  forces. 

853.  Why? — The  reason  is  this,  that  if  a man 
serves  in  the  police  force  in  England  after  he  has 
retired,  he  can  have  no  better  recommendation  for 
getting  a situation  to  increase  whatever  income  he  is 
getting  from  the  Government  as  pension. 

854.  How  does  that  stand  in  Ireland  ? — It  is  directly 
the  reverse. 

855.  Is  that  the  experience  of  the  force  ? — It  is. 

856.  Why  is  it  considered  a disqualification  by 
employers  ? — From  the  natural  hostility  towards 
policemen.  It  is  the  firm  belief,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  whatever  allowance  you  receive  from  the  Govern- 
ment you  cannot  increase  by  your  own  exertions.  I do 
not  speak  of  Belfast. 

857.  But  you  speak  generally  ?— Generally. 

858.  Do  you  really  believe  that  the  employers  of 
labour  in  Ireland  have  such  a hostility  or  jealousy 
towards  the  force,  they  do  not  like  to  employ  its 
pensioners  F— Most  decidedly  ; the  members  of  the 
force  are  of  that  opinion.  Besides,  we  believe  that 
even  if  we  had  the  good-will  of  the  people  on  retiring, 
a man  who  had  served  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  in 
the  police  force  would  be  utterly  unfit  to  begin  life 
anew  and  exert  himself  as  if  he  were  a young  man. 

859.  But  now  you  are  giving  us  reasons  why  the 
police  force  in  the  matter  of  pension  should  be  viewed 
differently  to  the  English  police  force.  Docs  not  the 
reason  you  give  now  apply  to  the  English  force  as 
well  p — It  does ; but  I did  not  give  that  as  a funda- 
mental point  from  the  force. 

860.  You  do  not  give  that,  then,  as  a reason  for 
treating  them  better  than  the  English  force  ? — No,  but 
as  a reason  for  improving  the  pension  generally. 

861.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  else  on  the  point? 
— I believe  the  men  serving  in  Belfast  should  get 
some  allowance  in  point  of  service  beyond  those  in 
other  places,  taking  into  consideration  the  hardship  of 
the  duty  ; for  instance,  I would  suggest  that  five  years 
should  count  as  seven. 

862.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  about  pension  ? 
— It  is  necessary,  if  you  wish  to  keep  the  force  effi- 
cient, to  make  the  men  believe  they  will  be  well  pro- 
vided for  in  old  age,  because  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  detrimental  to  the  force  if  the  members  of  it 
looked  on  their  situation  in  it  as  a journeyman  on  his 
job,  and. which  the  younger  members  of  the  force  do  at 
present,  inasmuch  as  the  pension  likely  to  fall  to  their 
lot  is  so  small  they  do  not  consider  it  worth  while 
looking  after.  Under  the  Act  of  1S66,  a man  is  only 
entitled  to  fifteen-fiftieths  of  his  salary  at  fifteen  years’ 
service,  and  to  thirty-fiftieths  at  thirty  years’  service, 
while  a man  who  had  joined  a month  previous  to  the 
passing  of  that  Act  would  be  entitled  to  the  fifty- 
fiftieths,  or  full  pay  at  thirty  years’  service. 

863.  On  these  grounds  you  base  the  claim  of  the  men 
who  joined  since  August  1866  to  be  put  oil  a level  as 
to  pension  with  those  who  joined  before  that  time? — 
It  is.  For  instance,  say  in  the  year  1866  a man  who 
joined  last  month  would  be  entitled  to  full  pay,  whereas 
the  man  who  joined  this  month  would  be  entitled  only 
to  a proportion  of  it.  To  have  the  force  efficient  you 
must  make  the  men  conservative  to  the  situation. 


864.  When  you  say  “conservative  to  the  situation,” 
what  do  you  mean  to  convey  ? — I mean  to  say  they 
should  have  a wish  for  it,  and  not  regard  it  as  an 
ephemeral  matter,  or  as  a tradesman  would  his  job. 

865.  You  consider  a larger  pension  would  conduce  to 
that  effect? — Yes,  and  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  force.  The  men  would  give  it  their  best  interest 
and  intelligence. 

866.  And  remain  in  it  longer ? — Yes.  If. the  men 

believe  they  will  not  get  a big  pension  their  minds  are 
agitated  with  discontent. 

867.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  the  subject  of  pen- 
sions ?— We  are  of  opinion  that  a man  on  retiring 
should  get  the  pay  of  his  rank  irrespectively  of  any 
prescribed  service  for  which  he  should  hold  that  rank. 
For  instance,  if  I were  a constable  I would  have  to  be 
three  vears  in  the  rank  before  I would  be  entitled  to 
the  pension  of  a constable.  I wish  to  show  also  that 
the  present  scale  of  pensions,  as  regards  the  men  who 
joined  since  1866,  is  not  fit  to  support  in  ordinary 
decency  a single  man. 

868.  That  is  a ground  on  which  you  wish  to  have 
the  pensions  of  those  who  joined  under  the  1866  Act 
raised  to  the  pensions  of  those  who  joined  before  it  ?- — 
Yes  ; and  much  more  is  it  unable  to  support  an  entire 
family. 

869.  Mr.  Holmes. — When  you  joined  the  force  were 
you  aware  of  the  scale  of  pensions  which  now  obtains  ? 
— I was  not,  nor  until  I had  two  or  three  years’ 
service. 

870.  Do  you  think  that  that  answer  holds  good  with 
regard  to  the  majority  of  the  men  who  entered  the  force 
since  1866?— It  does  not.  I know  that  latterly, 
within  the  last  two  years  or  twelvemonths,  every 
young  man  could  tell  you  what  pension  he  would  be 
entitled  to  at  thirty  years’  service.  They  are  so  well 
instructed  through  the  newspapers  and  other  sources. 

871.  Then  in  your  opinion  the  majority  of  the  men 
who  joined  the  force  since  1866  were  aware  of  the  scale 
of  pensions  when  joining? — Not  when  joining ; but  I 
believe  the  entire  force  are  aware  of  it  now.  I was  not 
aware  of  it  myself  when  joining. 

872.  You  said  you  consider  that  the  police  should  be 
in  a better  position  as  regards  pensions  than  other 
public  servants? — Yes. 

873.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Irish  police  are  at  the 
present  moment  in  a better  position  as  regards  pensions 
than  other  branches  of  the  Civil  Service  ?— I believe 
that  the  men  who  joined  previous  to  1866  are. 

874.  I am  talking  of  the  men  who  joined  Subse- 
quently to  1866  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

875.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I tell  you  that  in  other 
branches  of  the  public  service  no  man  is  allowed  to 
retire,  except  on  the  ground  of  physical  or  mental 
incapacity,  before  he  reaches  the  age  of  60,  and  he 
must  serve  forty  years  before  he  can  get  two-thirds  of 
his  salary,  and  that  two-thirds  is  the  most  he  can  get, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  you,  if  you  joined  at  18.  might 
retire  at  48  years  of  age  on  a pension  of  thirty-fiftieths, 
which  is  somewhat  less  than  two-thirds  ? — But  a great 
number  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Crown  have  not 
such  laborious  duties  to  discharge  as  we  have,  and  the 
time  is  not  so  severe. 

876.  Why  do  you  say  that? — I know  it  is  not  sc 
severe  for  a man  to  remain  some  hours  in  an  office 
during  the  day  as  to  remain  out  in  the  streets  of  a large 
town  in  wet,  and  snow,  and  frost  for  eight  long  hours 
of  a night.  It  is  certainly  not  so  racking  on  the  con- 
stitution. 

877.  Heavy  brain  work  tells  heavily  on  the  constitu- 
tion p — We  have  our  own  share  of  that,  too,  though  in 
a different  direction. 

878.  Do  you  consider  you  ought  to  be  put  in  a better 
position  as  regards  pensions  than  the  London  police 
force? — I do. 

879.  Why? — I believe  that  on  retiring  in  this 
country  on  a pension  you  must  depend  solely  on  what 
is  given  you  by  the  Government,  inasmuch  as  the 
general  feeling  against  the  police  will  prevent  you 
from  bettering  your  position  in  civil  life.  That  is  un- 
doubtedly the  feeling. 
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880.  You  feel  you  cannot  supplement  your  pension 
from  other  sources  as  a London  policeman  can  ? — -Yes. 
In  Ireland,  except  some  few  places,  the  greatest  dis- 
qualification a man  could  have  would  be  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  a policeman.  Therefore,  our  force  should 
bo  treated  exceptionally  to  other  forces  as  regards 
pensions. 

881.  When  you  joined  the  force,  did  you  know  what 
pay  you  would  get  iu  the  various  grades  ? — I did  not. 

882.  Do  you  think  the  majority  of  the  men  who 
joined  the  force  were  aware  of  the  pay  they  would  get 
in  the  various  grades  ? — They  were  not.  Some  of  the 
men  of  very  small  service  now  may  have  been  aware  of 
it  but  it  is  only  latterly  the  information  has  been  open 
to  the  public  so  much — it  is  only  within  the  last  six 
months  it  has  been  posted  outside  the  barrack  since  the 
present  canvassing  for  recruits  commenced. 

883.  As  a rule,  men  in  the  various  walks  of  life  take 
an  interest  in  what  concerns  them,  and  make  themselves 
up  in  those  matters.  When  men  enter  the  police  force, 
one  would  have  thought  they  should  make  themselves 
up  in  what  their  prospects  were  ? — They  do  not  consider 
those  matters  then. 

884.  Mr.  Barrel. — You  spoke  of  the  fact  of  a man 
having  been  in  the  police  as  a liigli  recommendation  to 
his  getting  employment  on  going  abroad  to  another 
country  ? — 

885.  Under  the  present  regulations,  the  possibility 
arises  of  a man  being  entitled  to  a pension  at  48  years 
of  age.  A man  who  joined  at  18  would  be  entitled  to 
his  pension  as  an  absolute  right  at  48? — I am  not 
aware  that  he  could  retire  on  attaining  thirty  years’ 
service. 

886.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  without  medical 
examination  or  anything  else.  Then  that  being  so,  the 
possibility  would  arise  of  a man’s  having  his  pension  at 
48  ? — The  possibility  would  arise,  no  doubt. 

887.  What  was  your  age  when  you  joined  ? — 19. 

888.  Then  you  would  be  absolutely  entitled  to  pen- 
sion at  49  years  of  age  ? — I would. 

889.  Suppose  the  pay  and  pension  were  the  same 
when  that  date  arrived,  and  that  you  were  still  in  the 
force,  and  claimed  your  pension,  have  you  computed 
what  you  would  have  then  ? — I have  a pretty  good 
idea  of  it. 

890.  And  that  on  the  assumption  that  you  did  not 
obtain  promotion  ? — Yes. 

891.  What  would  it  be?  — It  would  be  thirty- 
fiftieths,  or  the  three-fifths  of  62 1.  8s. 

892.  It  would  be  about  37 1.  10s.  ? — Yes. 

893.  The  state  of  your  health  and  other  conditions 
being  tolerably  favourable,  you  would  not  be  precluded 
from  taking  that  pension  with  you  to  any  Colony  ? — I 
would  not ; but  I believe  that  after  a man  has  served 
over  thirty  years  in  the  force,  he  would  be  utterly 
incapable  of  hard  work,  or  anything  that  would  be  very 
hard  on  his  system. 

894.  But  it  is  only  as  touching  the  question  of  service 
in  the  constabulary,  rendering  employment  when 
pensioned  more  difficult.  You  are  not  necessarily  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  Ireland  on  pension  ? — But  he  would 
be  going  to  a strange  country  when  an  old  man.  There 
would  be  little  use  in  his  doing  so  when  he  did  not 
bring  his  youth  with  him.  He  would  be  an  utter 
failure. 

895.  Have  you  practical  experience  of  police  pen- 
sioners having  a difficulty  in  getting  employment? — I 
have  not ; but  it  is  the  general  feeling  in  the  force.  I 
speak  from  the  general  feeling  in  the  force,  and  not  from 
any  data  or  statistical  information.  I find  that  as  soon 
as  the  men  from  those  disturbed  districts  get  out  on 
pension,  they  make  to  Belfast  as  fast  as  the  train  can 
bring  them,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  town  is  crowded 
with  them,  forming  a great  proportion  of  the  population. 
It  is  astonishing,  and  all  looking  for  “ tacks." 

896.  Do  you  know,  as  a matter  within  your  own 
experience,  that  a man,  with  other  things  to  recom- 
mend him,  in  asking  for  employment  in  Belfast,  is 
generally  received  favourably  if  he  has  served  in  the 
police  ? — He  is,  no  doubt. 

897.  And  the  fact  of  the  “ tacks  ” being  there  is  one 


of  the  reasons  of  their  going  to  Belfast? — No  doubt;  Sub-Cop  table 
but  the  great  majority  are  disappointed,  and  it  is  also  Patrick 
a proof  that  they  could  not  get  employment  where  McMahon. 

898.  On  the  subject  of  men  in  Belfast  being  treated  3°  188^’ 

exceptionally  as  to  service,  is  there  anything  which 

requires  them  positively  to  serve  in  Belfast? — No, 
there  is  no  rule,  but  it  is  the  general  course. 

899.  Is  a man  who  is  in  the  service  in  Belfast 
obliged  positively  to  stay  there  ? — No. 

900.  Could  not  he  obtain  a transfer,  or  exchange  to 
any  county? — Yes,  if  he  could  get  a man  to  exchange 
with  him  of  the  same  denomination  and  character,  or 
nearly  so,  he  can  change  to  a county. 

901.  Then,  although  there  is  no  positive  bar  to  his 
going  out  of  the  town,  there  are  certain  difficulties 
of  regulation  in  the  way  of  bis  getting  out? — That 
is  so. 

902.  Is  it  the  case,  within  your  own  experience, 
that  very  often  men  would  desire  to  go  and  serve  in 
the  county,  if  they  could  so  manage  it? — Yes,  if  they 
could  get  a man  to  exchange. 

903.  Or  if  the  Rules  permitted  of  their  being  trans- 
ferred without  getting  any  man  to  exchange  ? — Yes. 

904.  Then  would  the  men  who  think  service  in 
Belfast  irksome  look  on  it  as  an  advantage  if  transfers 
to  counties  were  easier  obtained  than  at  present  ? — No ; 
they  think  that  though  Belfast  is  extra  severe,  they 
would  rather  remain  generally. 

905’.  Then,  if  they  had  the  choice  to  go,  you  can 
scarcely  say  they  would  be  entitled  to  exceptional 
periods  of  retirement  beyond  their  brethren  in  asking 
that  a Belfast  man’s  five  years’  service  should  count  as 
seven  as  against  all  the  other  members  of  the  force? — 

Yes. 

906.  Yon  are  not  bound  to  stay  unless  you  think 
right.  There  are  difficulties  of  transfer,  but  you  say  if 
the  difficulties  were  easier  you  think  they  would  not 
exchange  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

907.  I believe,  however,  that  that  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  men  does  not  apply  to  those  iu  failing  health  ; 
and  sometimes  the  men  do  feel,  when  their  health  is 
failing,  that  if  it  was  easier  to  get  out  of  Belfast  it 
would  be  a matter  that  would  be  gratefully  accepted  ? 

— That  is  so.  The  men,  as  a general  rule,  do  not  like 
transfers,  or  moving  about,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
feel  the  great  weight  of  duty  in  Belfast  coming  very 
hard  on  them,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  a great  many 
men  in  the  town  die  at  a premature  age. 

908.  And  perhaps  if  the  transfer  were  made  easier, 
when  health  was  beginning  to  fail  the  men  would  feel 
it  an  indulgence  ? — They  would. 

909.  Mr.  Holmes. — From  the  point  of  view  in  which 
you  regard  pensions  payable  to  the  police  force,  you 
have  left  out  of  consideration  the  possibility  of  a man 
saving  money  in  the  force.  Have  you  considered 
that  ? — I have,  well. 

910.  What  is  the  result  of  your  consideration? — I 
think  he  can  save  no  money,  if  he  does  himself  justice. 

911.  As  a matter  of  fact,  within  your  own  know- 
ledge, do  men  save  money  in  the  force  ? — I know  there 
are  some  men  who  save  money,  but,  if  they  do,  they 
deny  themselves  necessaries  they  should  take  in  order 
to  keep  up  their  physical  ability. 

912.  Chairman. — The  next  topic  is  that  of  un- 
favourable records.  We  had  a very  clear  statement 
on  that  from  Head  Constable  Chalke.  In  the  first  place, 
you  agree  with  what  he  said  on  the  subject? — Yes, 

I agree  that  they  should  be  swept  out. 

913.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything? — Yes,  as  I had 
full  opportunity  of  knowing  the  general  feeling  of  the 
men  upon  the  subject.  We  believe  that  the  present 
system  is  injurious  to  the  efficiency  of  the  force,  besides 
being  injurious  to  the  efficiency  of  the  men. 

914.  In  what  respect  is  the  present  system  of  records 
injurious  to  the  efficiency  of  the  force? — If  a man, 
under  the  present  system,  has  an  unfavourable  record, 
no  amount  of  good  conduct  will  sweep  it  away.  As  a 
general  rnle,  the  men  who  have  unfavourable  records 
are  efficient,  good  policemen,  because  it  is  impossible 
for  a man  to  be  a good  policeman  and  able  to  educe 
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Sub-ConBtobld  information  from  civilians  that  might  lead  to  the  convic- 
£«&*«£  tion  of  parties  for  serious  crimes  without  mixing  among 
McMahon.  tho  pe0pie>  an<l  when  he  mixes  among  the  people  he 
30  Aur  1882  retires  occasionally  to  a public-house  with  them,  and 
5-’  ’ may  take  a little  too  much  drink  and  become  intoxi- 

cated, which  we  regard  as  wrong.  But  at  the  same 
time  that  he  is  doing  that  he  may  be  eliciting  useful 
information  for  the  public. 

915.  Do  you  think  any  considerable  proportion  of 
the  cases  of  drunkenness  in  the  force  the  result, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  tlie  discharge  of  such  duties  as 
yoil  describe  ? — I believe  they  often  are. 

916.  Mr.  Holmes.— You  mean  that  whilst  endea- 
vouring to  procure  useful  information  they  may  be 
induced  to  go  into  a public-house  and  take  more  than 
is  good  for  them  ?— Yes.  As  a general  rule,  the  men 
that  have  unfavourable  records  are  good  policemen. 
Again,  the  present  system  , is  injurious  to  the  public 
service.  The  man  who  keeps  a clean  sheet  as  we  call 
it,  that  is.  with  no  unfavourable  records,  is  a , man  who 
is  generally  of  no  use  to  the  public.  It  is  impossible 
for  him  to  be  of  use  to  the  public  if  he  Sits  in  his 
barrack  reading  novels  wlieh  he  is  off  duty.  That  sort 
of  man  will  keep  as  much  money  as  he  can  Out  of  his 
pay  ; he  will  observe  discipline;  and  not  walk  out  and 
converse  with  civilians.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  will 
be  known  among  the  population  in  the  locality  as  an 
exclusive  Sort  of  man,  ahd  would  be  the  last  in  the 
barrack  to  get  information,  should  a person  be  willing 
to  give  it. 

917.  Do  you  wish  to  make  aity  other  remark  in 
addition  to  what  Head  Constable  Chalke  has  said  on 
the  subject  of  Unfavourable  records  ? — Several  men  who 
have  had  by  some  Chance  or  other  the  opportunity  of 
being  promoted,  though  having  a great  number  of  un- 
favourable records  against  them,  are  How  among  the 
most  intelligent  and  respected  members  in  the  force. 
I know  several,  instances.  . 

918.  You  think  it  hard  that  unfavourable  records 
should  tell  against  them  when  they  show  ability  and 
fitness  for  promotion  ?—  Yes ; and  I wish  to  show  that 
it  is  generally  the  efficient  men  who  have  the  Unfavour- 
able records. 

919.  Mr.  Harrel. — There  is  one  point  with  regard 
to  unfavourable  records  on  which  I would  like  to  have 
your  opinion  on  behalf  of  the  men.  The  head  con- 
stable said  that  after  a period  Which  he  stated  Us  two 
or  three  years  of  uninterrupted  good  conduct,  the  un- 
favourable record  should  be  purged,  Do  you  concur 
in  that  ? — I do. 

920.  Do  you  also  concur  that  in  the  event  of  a man 
obtaining  two  or  more  unfavourable  reoords,  a longer 
period  of  probation  should  be  required  ? — Yes  ; I 
believe  that  there  should  be  two  years  for  each  un- 
favourable record. 

921.  But  supposing  a man  had  three,  and  that  the 
third  was  obtained  when  the  other  two  had  been 
purged,  would  you  say  he  was  entitled  to  just  the  same 
consideration  as  a man  who  had  obtained  his  first  un- 
favourable record  ?— I think  an  additional  fine  should 
meet  that.  That  is  what  I am  instructed  to  say. 

922.  That  is.  that  the  monetary  punishment  should 
be  heavier? — Yes; 

923.  Then  the  general  opinion  is,  that  two  years 
should  be  sufficient  to  purge  an  Unfavourable  record  ? — 
Yes. 

924.  When  you  speak  of  expunging  an  unfavourable 
record  from  a man’s  sheet,  is  that  with  a view  of  not 
putting  any  penalty  on  him  as  regards  deduction  from 
his  pension,  and  thus  making  him  pay  a double  penalty 
for  the  offence  against  discipline  ? — Yes.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  under  the  present  system  a man  who  has  retired 
on  pension  for  twenty  years  has  been  fined  twenty-one 
times  for  the  same  offence. 

925.  If  the  record  were  to  be  absolutely  expunged 
for  every  purpose,  would  it  not  to  some  extent  bear 
hardly  on  the  men  of  irreproachable  character  in  the 
force  if  they  were  reduced  to  exactly  the  same  level 
aS  the  men  who  had  incurred  unfavourable  records  for 
the  purposes  of  promotion  and  selection : have  the  men 
thought'  of  that  ?— They  have.  It  is  a most  difficult 


thing,  but  I believe  it  should  be,  to  a certain  extent, 
taken  into  consideration. 

926.  Therefore,  the  idea  would  be  to  expunge  it 
absolutely  as  regards  all  considerations  of  pension,  but 
still  to  be  taken  into  account  as  regards  promotion  ; 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  two  men  of  equal  competency 
in  every  other  respect,  that  the  man  without  any  un- 
favourable record  should  have  the  preference  ? — This 
is  not  my  own  opinion,  but  it  is  the  general  opinion  of 
the  men  that  once  unfavourable  records  are  expunged, 
they  are  never  more  to  appear  under  any  circumstances 
in  any  form,  except  a man  is  found  to  be  ft  hopeless 
case,  and  not  fit  for  the  force. 

927.  The  general  feeling  is  that  they  should  be 
wiped  out,  never  to  be  heard  of  in  any  respect  ? — 
Yes. 

928.  But,  so  far  as  you  think,  in  estimating  a man’s 
character  for  promotion,  you  think  the  unfavourable 
record  might  count  ? — Yes. 

929.  But  that  an  undue  weight  should  not  be  given 
to  it,  if  a long  interval  elapsed  since  the  record?  — 
Yes;  for  instance,  if  a man  had  four  years’  good 
conduct,  it  should  not  act  against  him, . The  hope  that 
the  present  system  will  be  changed  is  joined  in  by  the 
men  who  have  no  unfavourable  records. 

930.  Chairman. — What  have  you  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  compulsory  retirement  after  thirty  years’ 
service,  and  permission  to  retire  after  twenty-five 
years’  service  ? — We  believe  there  should  be  compul- 
sory retirement  at  thirty  years’  service,  as  we  are  of 
opinion  that  a man  must  be  unfit  to  serve  after  that 
time  and  do  police  duty.  There  may  be  some  few 
exceptions. 

931.  Do  you  confirm  what  Head  Constable  Chalke 
has  said  on  the  subject? — I do,  generally.  I believe 
a man  is  unfit  for  the  force  after  that  service,  and  if  he 
be  kept  in  it,  he  is  a burden  on  his  comrades,  as 
they  have  to  perform  duty  that  he  should  dq. 
Besides,  as  a general  rule,  when  a man  had  attained 
thirty  years’  service,  he  would  be  a non-conimissioned 
officer,  and  his  remaining  in  the  force  would  retard  the 
promotion  of  younger  members  and  destroy  the 
efficiency  that  promotion  generally  inspires  in  younger 
members. 

932.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  subject  of 

optional  retirement  ?— We  believe  it  would  not  entail 
any  additional  expenditure  on  the  Treasury ; because 
a recruit  can  be  got  at  a salary  much  smaller  than  that 
of  the  man  retiring,  and  he  will  be  coming  up  to 
efficiency  then.  _ , 

933.  Mr.  Holmes. — Upon  this  question  I would  like 
to  explain  to  you  the  scale  of  pensions  that  obtains  in 
the  London  police  force,  with  the  view  of  considering 
whether  that  scale  would  answer  your  purpose  as  to 
optional  retirement  at  twenty-five  years’  service  and 
compulsory  at  thirty.  In  the  London  police  force, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years’  service  the  rates  of 
pension  are  the  same  as  in  your  force.  At  fifteen 
years’  service,  if  a man  is  obliged  to  retire  from  ill- 
health,  he  gets  fifteen-fiftieths,  and  one-fiftieth  is  added 
for  each  year's  service  till  twenty  years.  From 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years’  service  in  the  case  of  the 
London  police,  the  rates  go  up  by  two-fiftieths  each 
year,  so  that  at  twenty-five  years’  service  a man  in  the 
London  police  could  retire  upon  the  same  rate  of  pen- 
sion as  a member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
could  after  thirty  years’  service ; he  gets  thirty- 
fiftieths,  the  apparent  object  being  to  induce  men  to 
retire  at  twenty-five  years’ service.  After  twenty-five 
the  rate  drops  again  to  one-fiftieth  till  twenty-eight 
years’  service,  at  which  stage  of  service  the,  maximum 
rate  is  reached,  namely,  thirty-three-fiftieths,  that  is, 
three-fiftieths  more  than  the  maximum  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary.  Thirty-three-fiftieths  would  be  as 
nearly  as  may  be  two-thirds.  Do  you  think  if  that 
scale  was  made  applicable  to  your  force  it  would 
satisfy  the  men  ? — I do  not  believe  it  would. 

934.  Would  not  the  adoption  of  such  a scale  have 
the  etfect  of  inducing  them  to  retire  at  twenty-five  ? — 
It  would  ; but.  that  would  not  go  to  increase  the  pen- 
sion, and,  besides,  although  the  proportion  of  pension 
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would  bo  the  same,  their  pensioD  is  larger,  inasmuch  as 
their  pay  is  larger. 

935.  And  they  have  a deduction  of  2\  per  cent., 
which  you  have  not? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 
Besides,  a London  policeman  is  more  of  a civilian  than 
a member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  and  the  fact 
of  his  being  more  in  civil  life  he  has  not  to  make  a 
home  as  we  have.  . 

.930.  Chairman. — The  next  point  in  the  Memorial  is, 
that  the  onerous  duties  discharged  by  men  in  the  large 
towns  are  not  adequately  rewarded  by  the  present 
allowance,  and  that  au  increase  in  this  respect  is  re- 
quested. Do  you  wish  to  make  apy  statement  on 
that  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  by  Head  Con- 
stable Clialke  ?— No.  I concur  with  Head  Constable 
Chalke. 

937.  Do  you  agree  with  Head  Constable  Chalke  on 
the  subject  of  the  allowance  for  boot  money  ? — I concur 
with  his  views. 

938.  With  regard  to  a uniform  system  of  promotion 
through  the  entire  force,  do  you  agree  with  him  ? — I do ; 
but  I wish  to  supplement  his  statement.  We  have  a 
great  complaint  in  Belfast  with  regard  to  promotion- 

939.  Please  to  state  it?— A man  cannot  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  promotion  in  Belfast  by  seniority  be 
promoted  at  less  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  years’  service. 

940.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  system,  works  with 
hardship  in  Belfast? — It  does.  There  is  only  one 
constable  to  eight  sub-constables  promoted  in  Belfast. 

911.  Mr.  Harrel. — Is  Belfast  for  the  purposes  of 
promotion  regarded  as  a county  ? — It  is.  It  is  inde- 
pendent so  far  as  prometion  goes.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  no  such  proportion  of  constables  in  .Belfast  as 
there  is  in  the  counties ; hence  the  grievance. 

942.  Hence  the  increased  difficulty  of  promotion  ? — 
Yes. 

943.  What  is  the  proportion  generally  in  other 
places? — It  is  understood  to  be  one  to  four  and  five  in 
counties,  while  it  is  one  to  eight  in  Belfast.  Looking 
over  the  constabulary  list,  I see  that  to  the  grade  of 
constable  there  have  been  seven  men  junior  to  myself 
promoted  outside  Belfast,  while  in  the  ordinary  course 
I would  not  have  the  remotest  chance  of  promotion  for 
the  next  seven  years. 

944.  And  yours  is  a common  case  in  Belfast? — Yes, 
with  hundreds.  I also  see  i»  the  constabulary  list 
that  there  have  been  twenty-seven  men  promoted  under 
service  of  ten  years  outside  Belfast.  That  makes  the 
grievance  of  Belfast  men  the  more  manifest.  It  could 
be  remedied  by  making  an  additional  constable  and  an 
additional  acting  constable  for  each  barrack  in  the 
town,  and  they  appear  to  be  required  when  you  take 
into  consideration  all  the  complaints  and  matters  that 
have  to  be  attended  to.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  are 
divisions  of  duty  that  have  not  the  required  constables 
to  superintend. 

945.  There  are  twenty-two  barracks  in  Belfast  at 
present,  and  what  you  propose  would  involve  the  addi- 
tion of  twenty-two  constables  and  twenty-two  acting 
constables? — Yes. 

946.  That  would  not  add  to  the  gross  strength  of  all 
ranks  in  the  town  ?— No ; it  would  take  from  the  sub- 
constables and  add  to  the  constables. 

947.  The  acting  constable  is  for  all  purposes  of  duty 
liable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a sub-constable? — Yes. 

948.  You  heard  Head  Constable  Chalke’s  evidence 
as  to  the  scheme  of  remedying  generally  the  promotion 
from  the  rank  of  sub-constable  ? — Yes ; and  1 concur 
with  him. 

949.  Ghainnan.r-r Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  say 
whether  you  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Head  Constable 
Chalke  on  the  subject  of  promotion  to  the  rank  of  sub- 
inspector from  the  force  ? — Yes ; we  believe  that  they 
should  be  promoted  from  the  ranks. 

950.  On  the  same  grounds  that  Head  Constable 
Chalke  stated  ? — On  the  same  grounds. 

951.  The  men  whom  Head  Constable  Chalke  repre- 


sents are  men  of  greater  age  than  those  whom  you  Sub-Constable 
represent,  and  therefore  presumably  more  nearly  or  im-  Patrick 
mediately  touched  by  this  question.  As  a matter  of  c~  a °°* 
fact,  among  the  men  of  the  age  and  class  you  represent,  30  ^ng.,  1882. 
is  there  a strong  feeling  on  the  subject  of  promotion  to  * 

the  rank  of  officer? — It  is  so  far  removed  from  them 
that  I cannot  designate  the  feeling  as  very  strong,  but 
they  regard  it  as  a kind  of  insult  to  the  force  that  the 
officers  should  not  be  taken  from  their  own  ranks. 

952.  You  mean  that  each  individual  does  not  feel  it 
so  nearly  touches  himself  as  those  of  a higher  rank? — 

Yes. 

953.  But  they  agree  thoroughly  in  the  principle  with 
those  senior  to  them? — Yes. 

954.  Passing  for  a moment  to  the  constitution  and 
practice  of  Courts  of  Inquiry,  you  heard  Head  Con- 
stable Chalke’s  evidence  as  to  the  objections  of  the  men 
to  the  present  management  of  Courts  of  Inquiry  ? — 

Yes ; I agree  with  his  views. 

955.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything? — No. 

956.  The  next  question  in  your  Memorial  is  the  re- 
quest for  a power  to  constables  to  grant  eight  hours’ 
leave  of  absence,  and  the  alleged  grievance  of  locking 
up  a man  in  barrack  at  9 o’clock  during  the  six  months 
of  winter.  You  heard  Head  Constable  Chalke’s  evidence 
on  that  subject  ? — Y es. 

957.  Have  you  been  directed  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  it? — I have  been  directed  to  say  that  the  men 
would  prefer  10  o’clock  all  the  year  round,  and  also 
that  they  would  be  anxious  to  have  the  eight  hours’ 
leave.  There  is  another  matter,  also,  about  the  stop- 
page of  pay  during  the  time  a man  is  sick. 

958.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  in  addition 
to  what  Head  Constable  Chalke  has  said  on  the  subject 
of  stoppage  of  pay  for  sickness  ? — I wish  to  substan- 
tiate that  by  saying  that  it  would  have  a bad  effect  on 
the  force  to  stop  a man’s  pay.  If  a man  saw  a riot, 
and  thought  that  by  rushing  in  lie  was  likely  to  get 
injured,  and  being  injured  he  would  have  his  pay 
stopped,  he  would  be  more  dilatory  in  interfering  with 
riots. 

959.  You  heard  Head  Constable  Chalke’s  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  prayer  of  your  Memorial,  that  the 
same  privileges  should  be  given  you  for  taking  steps 
for  the  redress  of  grievances  as  are  given  to  other  civil 
servants  of  the  Crown.  What  special  meaning  do  you 
attach  to  that  prayer,  and  in  what  respect  do  you  con- 
sider that  at  present  you  labour  under  any  disability 
when  you  want  to  redress  a grievance  P — I believe  that 
refers  to  recent  matters.  The  men  were  making  a 
comparison  between  their  action  and  that  of  the  tele- 
graph clerks,  and  they  did  not  believe  they  outstepped 
legality  any  more  than  what  was  done  by  that  body. 

That  is  what  I am  informed ; I am  not  perfectly  clear 
on  that  point  myself. 

960.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  say  that  you  do  not 
thoroughly  understand  that  part  of  it  yourself,  that  that 
is  the  impression  ? — That  is  the  impression. 

961.  Chairman. — That  is,  you  do  not  understand  it 
in  detail? — Y'es;  and  I regard  it  as  a minor  matter  in 
any  case,  and  so  it  is  put  at  the  bottom. 

962.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  think  it  has  application  to 
something  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  men  at  the  time  ?— 

I believe  it  has. 

963.  But  you  believe  it  is  a minor  matter  ? — Yes. 

964.  Chairman. — Do  not  you  think,  speaking  gene- 
rally, that  while  every  opportunity  should  be  given  to 
your  force  to  bring  their  grievances  quickly  and 
thoroughly  before  the  notice  of  Government,  the  State 
is  entitled  to  exercise  particular  care,  within  fair  limits, 
with  an  armed  body  of  men? — Most  decidedly.  We 
are  of  that  opinion,  and  if  it  would  be  in  my  place  to 
do  so,  I am  sure  I would  be  only  expressing  the 
opinions  of  the  town  force  in  saying  that  their  meetings 
were  solely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  their  grievances 
redressed,  and,  that  they  were  perfectly  loyal  to  the 
last  man. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  OF  THE 


Constable 

Matthew 

O'Connor. 

30  Aug.,  1882. 


Acting  Constable  Matthew  O’Connor,  examined .' 


965.  Chairman. — What  rank  do  you  hold  ? — I am 
an  acting  constable. 

9GG.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force! — Twelve 
years  last  June. 

967.  Where  are  you  stationed  ? — In  Waterford.  i 

968.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  Water- 
ford ? — A little  over  five  years. 

969.  Where  were  you  stationed  before  that? — In 
Dungarvan,  a rural  station  of  Waterford. 

970.  Do  you  represent  the  head  constables,  constables, 
and  acting  constables  of  the  city  of  Waterford  ?— I do. 

971.  Did  the  force  in  the  county  and  city  of  Water- 
ford join  in  preparing  one  Memorial  ? — No. 

972.  Did  the  city  force  prepare  a Memorial  on  their 
own  account  ? — Yes. 

973.  The  first  prayer  your  Memorial  contains  is  for 
an  increase  of  pay  of  Is.  per  day  for  all  ranks? — 
Yes. 

974.  Tell  us  the  grounds  on  which  you  rely  in  seeking 
that  increase.  Your  Memorial  alleges  that,  taking  into 
account  the  arduous  and  extra  duties  of  the  memorialists 
during  the  past  three  years,  and  probablyfor  an  indefin  ite 
period  to  come,  and  also  taking  into  account  the  high 
price  of  provisions  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  you  con- 
sider the  present  pay  inadequate  to  meet  the  necessary 
demands.  Then  you  go  on  to  state  that  the  price  of 
meat  last  year  was  from  6 d.  to  Id.  per  lb.,  and  now  it 
is  from  8 d.  to  10c?.  per  lb. ; that  last  year  potatoes 
were  6 d.  a stone,  and  are  now  Is.  6 d. ; and  that  every 
other  commodity  is  proportionately  high,  and  that  it  is 
an  invariable  rule  to  charge  policemen  the  highest 
prices.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  you 
wish  to  say  in  respect  of  this  prayer  of  your  Memorial 
for  increased  pay,  and  of  the  grounds  on  which  you 
rely  for  it  ? — We  ask  an  increase  of  pay  on  the  ground 
that  the  present  pay  is  inadequate  to  supply  the  men 
with  the  common  necessaries  of  life ; and,  in  illustration 
of  that,  1 submit  the  following  figures,  showing  the 
daily  cost  of  living  in  Waterford  city : — 1 lb.  of  beef  at 
10c?.  per  lb.  for  each  man,  10<?. ; 2 lbs.  of  bread  at  2d. 
per  lb.,  4d. ; 3£  lbs.  of  potatoes  at  Is.  per  stone,  3d. ; 
\ oz.  of  tea  at  3s.  4 d.  per  lb.,  1 \d. ; ^ lb.  of  sugar  at 
4 d.  per  lb.,  Id. ; milk  per  day,  l|c?. ; 2 eggs,  2c?. ; 
butter,  3 fc?.  per  day  ; vegetables,  lc?. ; cooking  and 
washing,  2c?. ; sundries,  for  example,  salt,  pepper,  and 
mustard,  lc?. ; barrack  necessaries,  l-|c?. ; extra  fuel 
and  light,  id. ; 1 bottle  of  porter,  3c?. ; carriage  of 
necessaries,  ^d. ; tobacco,  2c?.  a day. 

975.  Have  you  gone  through  all  the  items? — Yes. 

976.  How  much  does  that  amount  to  ? — 3s.  l|c?.  a 
day,  and,  say,  for  thirty  days,  that  would  be  4?.  14s.  4 \d. 
The  pay  of  a sub-constable  under  six  months’  service 
is  only  15s.  a week— 39?.  a-year. 

977.  Mr.  Barrel. — As  a matter  of  fact,  no  sub- 
constable ever  served  or  will  serve  in  Waterford  at  39?. 
a-year. — They  did  serve  there. 

978.  But  they  do  not  now  ? — No. 

979.  In  point  of  fact,  the  sub-constables  have  now 
52?.  a-year  ?— -They  have  in  the  county. 

980.  Chairman. — Passing  from  the  sub-constables, 
who  have  a special  representative  here,  will  you  tell  us 
the  views  and  the  arguments  of  the  grades  you  repre- 
Bent— namely,  the  head  constables,  constables,  and 
acting  constables — making  what  case  you  think  arising 
from  the  daily  cost  for  an  increase  of  pay?— I think 
that,  in  order  to  procure  the  ordinary  necessaries  of 
life,  we  require  an  increase  of  pay  according  to  those 
figures. 

981.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  balance 
which  this  expenditure  leaves  in  the  pockets  of  the  class 
of  men  whom  you  represent  is  so  small,  you  consider 
that  a ground  for  an  increase  of  pay? — Yes. 

982.  The  memorialists  also  speak  of  the  extra  duties 
they  have  had  to  perform  during  the  last  three  years. 
Be  kind  enough  to  give  us  your  views  on  this  subject  a 
little  more  fully. — Within  the  past  three  years  the  men 
have  been  very  much  harassed  by  severe  duties.  In 


fact,  they  have  been  out  of  pocket  a great  lot  of  money 
by  having  been  withdrawn  from  their  stations  to  serve 
in  Cork  and  Mayo. 

983.  Give  us  some  instances  in  which  they  have  been 
out  of  pocket  in  consequence  of  the  new  duties,  as- 
suming those  occasions  to  continue  and  become  perma- 
nent, under  circumstances  to  entitle  them  to  an  increase 
of  pay  that  would  repay  them  the  sums  they  were  out 
of  pocket  ? — Preserving  the  peace  at  all  those  demon- 
strations throughout  the  country  and  protecting  life  and 
property. 

984.  Does  not  the  allowance  given  them  when  ab- 
sent, under  the  circumstances  you  have  stated,  suffice  to 
meet  the  extra  cost  they  are  put  to  by  such  absence  ? 
— At  present,  they  have  4s.  6c?.  a night. 

985.  Do  you  think  the  present  allowance  of  4s.  6c?. 
a night  goes  some  way  to  relieve  them  in  the  hardships 
they  are  under? — It  certainly  does,  so  far  as  duty  from 
their  station  is  concerned. 

986.  Your  Memorial  says  that  those  arduous  and 
extra  duties  are  likely  to  continue  for  an  indefinite 
period.  That  assumes  that  the  country  will  remain 
in  its  present  disturbed  condition  for  some  time  ? — It  is 
likely  it  will  remain  so  for  some  time. 

987.  And  to  some  extent  in  seeking  an  increase  of 
pay  of  Is.  a day  you  are  guided  by  the  probability  of 
very  heavy  duty  for  some  time  to  come?— Yes; 
together  with  heavy  duty  in  the  past. 

988.  There  are  certain  items  you  referred  to  that  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  on.  You 
put  down  beef  at  10c?.  per  lb.  ? — Yes. 

989.  Do  you  get  beef  for  the  force  in  Waterford  by 
contract,  or  how  ? — Each  station  selects  its  own 
butcher,  dealing  with  any  person  the  men  choose. 

990.  Do  you  pay  as  much  as  10c?.  per  lb.  all  the  way 
round? — No  ; 8c?.  per  lb.  is  what  the  men  are  paying 
at  present,  but  the  beef  is  very  inferior,  and  the  butcher 
has  given  the  men  warning  lie  will  have  to  raise  the 
price ; that  he  cannot  afford  to  give  the  present  bad 
beef  at  8c?.  a lb.  any  longer. 

991.  You  put  down  the  item  of  tea  at  3s.  4c?.  per  lb. 
Do  you  not  .think  that  rather  a high  rate  to  pay  for  tea  ? 
— If  you  want  to  purchase  a good  article  you  must  pay 
for  it  in  Waterford. 

992.  You  mentioned  a charge  of  2c?.  for  cooking. 
Do  you  mean  by  cooking  the  services  of  a cook  ? — Yes ; 
servants  in  the  barrack  for  cooking,  cleaning,  and  wash- 
ing the  men’s  clothes. 

993.  You  put  down  2c?.  a day  for  tobacco  as  an  allow- 
ance, too.  Is  the  use  of  tobacco  so  general  among  the 
men  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ordinary 
items  of  expenditure? — You  would  scarcely  find  a man 
at  all  that  does  not  smoke.  Of  fifteen  men  in  the 
station  twelve  smoke. 

994.  You  spoke  of  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
potatoes  from  6c?.  to  Is.  6c?.  a stone.  Do  you  think 
that  increase  is  likely  to  be  permanent  ? — I do  not. 

995.  Mr.  Barrel. — At  the  present,  the  regulation 
which  gives  a night  allowance  of  4s.  6c?.  requires  an 
absence  of  twelve  hours  ? — It  does. 

996.  Six  of  which  must  be  between  the  hours  of 

9 o’clock  p.m.  and  3 o’clock  am.  ? — Yes. 

997.  I see  that  you  ask  a night’s  allowance  for  eight 
hours’  absence,  provided  that  those  eight  hours  termi- 
nate at  or  after  3 o’clock  in  the  morning  ? — Yes. 

998.  Then,  if  what  you  ask  were  granted,  it  would 
be  possible  for  a man  to  obtain  4s.  6c?.  for  an  absence 
from  his  station  from  2 o’clock  in  the  morning  until 

10  o’clock  the  same  morning? — It  would. 

999.  Aud  during  that  time,  of  course  he  might  not 
incur  the  expense  of  a bed  or  those  other  expenses 
which  the  allowance  of  4s.  6c?.  is  intended  to  cover  ? — 
He  might  not. 

1000.  Mr.  Bolmes. — It  is  quite  possible  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  he  might  not  be  put  to  one  penny 
of  cost  ? — It  is  possible. 

1001.  Mr.  Barrel. — Beyond  the  allowance  he  would 
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receive  for  eight  hours’  absence  ? — It  is  quite  possible 
he  would  not. 

1002.  Mr.  Holmes. — A man  leaving  his  station  at 
half-past  2,  and  coming  back  at  half-past  10,  would 
have  been  absent  from  his  station  eight  hours,  and,  as 
you  propose,  would  be  receiving  4s.  6 id.,  which  would 
be  clear  gain  to  him,  and  he  might  not  have  spent  a 
single  penny  ? — He  might  not  have  been  under  any 
expense  beyond  the  ordinary. 

1003.  Mr.  Harrel. — Is  not  it  understood  that  the 
4s.  6c?.  nightly  allowance  is  intended  to  cover  the  cost 
of  bed  ?— -Yes. 

1004.  Do  you  remember  a case  yourself  in  which 
you  went  from  your  station,  and  had  to  sleep  and  take 
supper  and  breakfast,  and  only  obtained  Is.  instead  of 
4s.  6 cl.  ? — No. 

1005.  Then  this  claim  is  in  view  of  a contingency 
that  might  arise,  but  that  has  not  arisen  ? — It  must  be. 
It  has  not  arisen  to  my  knowledge,  at  all  events. 

1006.  In  fact,  it  has  not  come  within  your  practice? 
— It  has  not. 

1007.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  joined  the  force  before  the 
increase  of  salaries  made  in  1874? — I did. 

1008.  Surely  the  increases  then  made  were  of  a sub- 
stantial character  ? — They  were. 

1009.  What  was  your  rank  before  1874? — I was  a 
sub-constable. 

1010.  What  was  your  pay  immediately  before  the 
increase? — Only  36?.  a- year. 

1011.  What  was  it  immediately  after  the  increase 
was  made  in  1874? — 52?. 

1112.  That  was  an  increase  of  16?.  a-year? — 
Yes. 

1113.  Did  you  regard  that  as  a substantial  increase 
at  the  time  ? — I did. 

1114.  Now,  do  you  consider  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased  in  the  last  ten  years  ? — It  certainly  has 
increased  in  Waterford. 

1115.  Have  you  been  always  stationed  in  Water- 
ford ? — I was  transferred  to  the  city  of  Waterford 
from  the  depot. 

1116.  You  have  got  no  experience  of  any  other  part 
of  the  country  ? — I have  been  in  the  county  consider- 
ably also. 

1117.  Is  your  experience  of  the  cost  of  living  the 
same  as  regards  the  county  ? — The  very  same. 

1118.  Do  you  regard  tobacco  as  a luxury  or  as  a 
necessary  of  life? — It  is  certainly  a luxury. 

1119.  Do  you  consider  the  State  should  pay  for  the 
luxuries  of  a man  ? — I think  not. 

1120.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  where  local  prices  of 
ordinary  articles  of  consumption  were  exorbitant,  as  in 
the  case  of  tea,  for  the  men  to  combine  and  get  those 
articles  from  Dublin  ? — It  would  be  possible,  but  it  is 
hard  to  get  men  to  combine.  They  are  isolated. 

1121.  But  in  a town  like  Waterford,  would  it  not  be 
possible  ? — It  would  not. 

1122.  What  is  the  strength  of  the  Waterford  force  ? 
— Eighty  men. 

1123.  Surely  combination  would  be  possible  among 
eighty  men  ? — There  is  no  station  in  Waterford  dealing 
with  the  same  tradesman  for  any  article. 

1124.  Mr.  Harrel. — Have  those  allowances  been 
taken  on  an  average  of  the  expenditure  of  the  men 
generally  of  the  city  of  Waterford,  or  of  any  particular 
station  ? — Of  no  particular  station,  because  the  men 
met  together. 

1125.  How  many  men  are  in  the  station  in  which 
you  are  ?— Twenty-five  all  told,  including  men  of  all 
ranks. 

1126.  How  many  servants  are  there  ? — Only  two. 

1127.  I see  you  put  down  2d.  a-day. — That  would 
be  on  twenty-five  men  4s.  2d.  ? — Yes. 

1128.  Do  you  feed  the  servants? — No. 

1129.  What  wages  do  you  give  them  ? — I am  not 
prepared  to  answer  ; I do  not  know  what  they  get. 

1130.  Do  they  really  get  2s.  It?,  each  ?— You  must 
understand  that  out  of  those  twenty-five  men  there 
are  fifteen  or  sixteen  married,  and  they  do  not  contri- 
bute, except  merely  9 d.  for  fhe  cleaning  of  the 
barrack. 

[1502] 


1131.  Do  nine  men  require  two  servants  ? — They  do, 
and  more.  It  would  take  one  servant  to  keep  the 
barrack  clean,  and  do  nothing  else.  There  should  be 
three  servants  properly  speaking. 

1132.  Chairman. — There  is  a statement  in  your 
Memorial  that  it  is  an  invariable  rule  to  charge  police- 
men the  highest  prices.  Is  that  the  experience  of  the 
men  in  Waterford  ? — It  is. 

1133.  Do  you  find  that  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  butchers? — No,  not  with  the  butchers,  nor  with 
the  local  traders.  I think  they  give  us  things  as 
reasonable  as  to  any  other  persons. 

1134.  Then,  what  trade  do  you  speak  of? — I think 
that  only  applies  to  men  on  duty  in  other  places  outside 
their  district. 

1135.  Is  this  what  you  mean,  that  when  sent  on 
special  duty  to  places  out  of  your  district  there  is  a 
habit  of  making  higher  charges? — That  is  what  I 
understand  by  it. 

1136.  From  that  point  of  view,  whilst  those  trans- 
fers and  moving  about  are  common,  you  regard  it  as  a 
ground  for  seeking  an  increase  of  pay  and  allowance  ? 
— Yes. 

1137.  Your  Memorial  also  prays  that  the  pensions 
of  men  who  joined  after  the  Act  of  1866  should  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  with  those  of  the  members 
of  the  force  who  joined  before  it ; and  the  grounds  set 
forth  are  that  the  men  who  joined  since  the  passing  of 
the  Act  have  been  working  side  by  side  with  the  men 
who  joined  previously  to  it.  Have  you  any  remarks 
to  make  in  confirmation  of  the  prayer  of  your  Memorial, 
that  this  should  receive  the  special  attention  of  the 
Government  ? — The  present  scale  of  pension  is  totally 
inadequate  to  reward  men  after  an  effective  service  of, 
say,  thirty  years.  It  is  not  even  sufficient  to  procure 
for  a man  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 

1138.  You  think  the  rate  of  pension  under  the 
present  system  is  insufficient  to  procure  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life  ? — It  is. 

1139.  You  heard  the  evidence  given  by  the  Belfast 
sub-constable  as  to  the  difficulty  men  leaving  the 
police  service  have  of  obtaining  employment.  What 
is  your  experience  as  to  the  difficulty  or  facility  of  pen- 
sioners getting  employment? — I never  knew  a case  in 
which  the  fact  of  being  a pensioner  militated  against  a 
man’s  getting  a situation,  but  I know  that  all  the 
pensioners  of  Waterford  are  holding  such  poor,  low, 
moan  situations  at  10s.  or  15s.  a-week,  any  man  would 
get  the  situations  they  have. 

1140.  But  there  is  no  prejudice  against  them  on  the 
ground  of  their  having  served  in  the  force? — I never 
heard  of  it. 

1141.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  else  on  the 
subject  of  pensions  ?— That  the  pension  is  totally 
insufficient  appears  plain  to  any  man  who  makes  a 
calculation  of  the  rate  of  pay  and  what  we  are  entitled 
to,  because  I am  not  supposed  to  be  in  good  physical 
health  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  years’  service,  and 
then  how  am  I to  live  ? 

1142.  At  what  age  did  you  enter  the  force? — 
Eighteen. 

1143.  Assuming  that  you  left  the  force  as  a con- 
stable at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  what  would  your  pen- 
sion amount  to?— 43?.  13s.  6c?. 

1144.  You  think  that  at  the  end  of  thirty  years’ 
such  service  you  would  not  be  in  as  good  health,  or  as 
lit  for  work  as  another  man  arriving  at  that  time  of 
life  ? —It  is  likely  I may  not. 

1145.  Under  such  circumstances,  would  you  not  be 
able  at  least  to  supplement  by  labour  the  43?.  13s.  6c?. 
by  such  an  amount  as  would  make  your  life  comfort- 
able ? — It  is  likely  I might  not.  Many  would  not. 

1146.  You  know  pensioners  from  the  police  with 
pensions  amounting  to  43?.  13s.  6c?.  ? — I know  such 
men  with  in  or  about  that  pension. 

1147.  Are  those  men  earning  moneyas  a rule? — 
They  are. 

1148.  About  what  is  the  average  rate  that  they 
earn  ? — About  10s  or  12s.  a-week. 

1149.  That  would  bring  their  income  up  to  about 
70?.  a-year  ? — It  would. 
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Matthew 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  OP  THE 


Aeting  _ 1150.  Donot  you  think  it  is  likely  that,  underordinary 
Matthew  circumstances,  nine  men  out  of  ten  leaving  after  thirty 
O'Connor.  years'  service  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  would  be  able 

to  bring  their  income  up  to  70Z.  ? — I do  not  believe 

30  Aug.,  1882.  one-fourtli  of  them  could. 

1151.  Do  you  believe  one-fourth  do  at  present  ? — I 
do  not  believe  more  than  one-fourth  do. 

1152.  The  great  body  of  those  who  leave  after  thirty 
years’  service  leave  in  such  a state  that  they  cannot 
even  earn  10s.  a- week? — The  great  body  of  them 
cannot  find  employment  at  all  unless  they  go  to 
common  labouring  work,  and  they  are  not  able  to  do 
that. 

1153.  To  what  do  you  attribute  their  difficulty  in 
finding  suitable  employment  ? — In  the  first  piace, 
when  a policeman  leaves  the  service  he  generally  goes 
into  a big  city  or  town  to  seek  a situation,  where  he  is 
altogether  unknown.  Nobody  knows  what  he  is  or 
where  he  has  come  from,  and  it  is  very  bard  for  a 
stranger  to  fall  into  a situation,  because  the  market  is 
overcrowded.  I have  known  pensioners  with  families 
to  be  almost  starving  for  want  of  employment. 

1154.  In  consequence  of  the  want  of  employment 
those  men  coming  to  strange  places  find  a difficulty  in 
adding  anything  to  their  income  ? — They  do  ; and  it  is 
only,  perhaps,  single  pensioners  who  can  afford  to  leave 
the  place  where  they  have  been  discharged  from  the 
service  at  all,  because  it  is  hard  for  an  old  man  with  a 
large  family,  and  no  money  to  spare,  to  transport  his 
family  to  a city. 

1155.  Therefore  a man  where  he  has  been  known 
in  the  place  for  some  time  would  get  employment  ? — 
But  there  is  no  employment  in  rural  places  except 
agricultural. 

1156.  Is  there  much  of  that  kind  of  work  to  be  got 
in  Waterford  ? — There  is  for  labouring  men. 

1157.  For  the  class  of  employment  above  that,  such 
as  a constable  would  be  likely  to  seek,  is  Waterford  a 
good  place  to  look  for  situations  ? — A constable  would 
get  no  situation  there  above  labouring  work  except 
that  of  a common  watchman.  There  are  three  or  four 
head  constables  and  the  rest  watching  at  quays  like 
common  coal-porters. 

1158.  These  are  men  fairly  educated,  and  know 
how  to  read,  and  write,  and  cipher  ? — Yes. 

1159.  Has  any  effort  been  made  by  your  force,  or 
on  behalf  of  your  force,  to  organize  a system  of  getting 
employment  for  retired  constables  ? — I never  heard  of  it. 

1 160.  You  are  aware  there  is  a system  of  commis- 
sionnaires  for  the  army  ? — I am. 

1161.  But  there  is  no  organization  that  enables 
constables  to  get  situations  ? — Not  one. 

1162.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  think  that  unmarried 
men  who  live  prudently  can  save  money  still  in  the 
force  ? — Very  few  men  can  save  anything. 

1163.  In  your  experience,  have  men  saved  P — They 
have. 

1164.  To  what  extent  have  they  saved  money 
within  your  knowledge  ?— I do  not  know : I never 
had  a halfpenny  to  spare  myself. 

1165.  But  you  are  aware  that  unmarried  men  do, 
and  can  save  money  ? — I am ; but  they  are  very  few, 
and  their  savings  very  small. 

1166.  Chairman. — Now  I pass  to  the  next  para- 
graph of  your  Memorial,  which  prays  that  constables 
should  be  compelled  to  retire  on  pension  after  com- 
pleting- thirty  years’  service,  and  that  it  should  be 
optional  to  retire  on  pension  after  completing  twenty- 
five  years’  service.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state 

, the  grounds  on  which  you  support  that  view  ? — I do 
not  support  the  compulsory  retirement  of  men  at  thirty 
years’  service  ; I cannot  support  that. 

. 1167.  But  do  the  men  who  sent  you  here  support 
it  ?— -I  believe  they  do  not ; it  is  a question  I did  not 
ask. 

1168.  Then  pass  to  the  question  of  optional  retire- 
ment after  completing  twenty-five  years’  service.  Are 
you  in  favour  of  men  having  the  right  to  retire  if  they 
choose  at  the  end  of  tweuty-five  years’ service  ? — It 
might  be  permissible  at  a rate  of  pension  in  proportion 
to  that  period  of  service. 


1 1 69.  But  do  the  men  who  sent  you  here  advocate 
that  strongly? — I do  not  believe  they  do. 

1170.  You  think  these  two  matters  are  matters  on 
which  more  interest  is  felt  among  the  rank  of  sub- 
constables?— I think  they  belong  to  the  rank  of  sub- 
constables  altogether.  The  only  thing  the  men  whom 
I represent  wish  is  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
retire  on  thirty  years’  service  if  they  choose. 

1171.  Mr.  Iiolmes. — But  they  can  do  so  now? — Not 
without  being  called  up  to  Dublin  and  undergoing  a 
medical  examination. 

1172.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  is  the  case  with  the  men 
who  joined  subsequently  to  1866? — They  are  all  men 
who  joined  before  1866,  except  myself. 

1173.  Chairman.-^- Then  the  new  right  to  retire 
without  a medical  certificate  at  the  end  of  thirty  years’ 
service  was  not  given  to  men  who  entered  the  service 
before  1866  ? — It  does  not  apply  to  them. 

1174.  Do  they  desire  that  it  should  be  extended  to 
them  ? — They  do  certainly. 

1175.  Mr.  Holmes. — When  you  joined  the  force, 
were  you  aware  of  the  scale  of  pension  under  which 
you  would  come? — No. 

1176.  Do  you  believe  that  as  a rule  the  men  who 
joined  the  force  since  1866  are  aware  of  the  scale  of 
pensions  fixed  by  the  Act  of  1866  ? — I never  knew  a 
man  during  my  experience  who  knew  what  pension  he 
was  entitled  to  on  joining,  nor  some  of  them  for  four 
or  five  years,  neither  did  they  take  the  trouble  to 
inquire. 

1177.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  this  extra- 
ordinary ignorance  1 — The  foolishness  of  youth. 

1178.  Chairman. — You  ask  that  married  men  not 
accommodated  in  barracks  should  be  allowed  81.  a-year 
lodging  allowance,  and  that  every  man  should  be 
allowed  41.  a-year  boot  money.  Is  there  a large 
number  of  married  men  in  the  Waterford  force? — Very 
many ; T believe  about  one-fourth  of  them. 

1179.  How  many  would  that  represent? — Twenty. 

1180.  How  many  of  those  men  have  accommodation 
in  barrack  ? — There  is  no  sub-constable  has  accommo- 
dation at  all.  One  constable  and  an  acting  constable 
have  accommodation.  These  are  the  only  men. 

1181.  Is  it  customary,  from  your  experience  of 
Waterford,  for  the  men  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
right  to  get  married  at  the  end  of  seven  years’  service  ? 
— They  do  not. 

1182.  Do  you  think  that  if  this  allowance  for 
lodging  money  were  given,  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
inducing  many  to  get  married  earlier  than  they  do 
now  ? — I do  not  believe  it  would. 

1183.  Then  you  put  forward  this  merely  as  a neces- 
sary claim  on  behalf  of  those  who,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  get  married,  and  are  married? — 
Yes. 

1184.  Do  you  think  this  is  a matter  on  which  the 
men  feel  very  strongly  ? —There  is  Hot  a man  in  the 
force  who  does  not  feel  very  strongly  on  this  point ; 
for  there  are  no  men  who  sutler  more  than  the  married 

1185.  Are  you  a married  man  ? — I am. 

1186.  What,  as  a rule,  do  lodgings  cost  in  Water- 
ford ? — Formerly,  a little  house  with  two  rooms  5s.  a- 
week — 13Z.  a-year. 

1187.  What  is  asked  for  is  81.  a-year  as  an  allow- 
ance ? — Yes.  Some  of  the  men  have  two  rooms  in  a 
tenement-house,  and  get  them  cheaper  than  a man 
who  has  a house  on  his  own  account.  They  get  a 
couple  of  rooms  for  3s.  6d.  a-week ; but  if  you  want 
any  sort  of  a house  at  all  you  must  pay  os.  a-week 
for  it. 

1188.  Do  you  think  the  want  of  this  allowance  for 
lodging  has  any  effect  on  their  health,  or  is  it  only  a 
question  of  comfort  ? — It  makes  a great  difference  with 
regard  to  a man’s  health,  and  the  health  of  his  family. 

I know  a policeman  in  Waterford  who  has  only  one 
room  in  which  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep.  He  can- 
not afford  to  pay  for  another. 

1189.  You  ask  for  4Z.  a-year  for  boot  money.  Do 
you  think  the  men  whom  you  represent  feel  as 
strongly  in  favour  of  boot  money  as  the  sub-oon- 
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stables  ? — I am  sure  they  feel  strongly,  but  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  the  sub-constables. 

1190.  Wbat  do  you  pay  for  boots  in  Waterford  ? 

For  a strong  serviceable  pair,  13s.  6d. 

1191.  How  many  pairs  in  the  year  would  you  buy  ? 

— Three.  J 

1192.  That  would  be  about  41s.  6 d.,  and  I suppose 
you  add  something  to  that  for  mending  ?- -Yes  ■ I 
would  say  10s.  for  mending. 

1193.  That  would  bring  up  the  boot  allowance  to 
21.  12s.  . 1 think  that  would  be  a fair  allowance. 

1194.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  much  better  if 
you  got  contract  boots  of  a good  class?— I do  not  know 
how  they  could  be  served  out. 

1195.  Are  you  aware  they  are  served  out  to  such 

lorces— the  London  metropolitan  police,  for  instance  ? 
— 1 do  not  know  how  the  men  in  rural  stations  could 
be  fitted  with  boots,  scattered  as  they  are  through  the 
country.  ° 

*i  V?6'  ,Al>art  from  the  question  of  fitting,  assuming 
that  to  be  got  over,  what  do  you  think  of  supplying 
a good  class  of  boots  by  contract,  suitable  to  your 
general  uniform  strong  and  well  made?— 1 am  certain 
ait  the  men  of  the  force  would  be  against  it. 

1197.  Why  ?— Because  anything  we  get  by  contract 
is  always  interior.  When  we  get  ready-made  clothing 
from  any  contractor  they  are  inferior  and  a disgrace. 
We  have  no  confidence  in  contracts  at  all. 

H 98  The  next  paragraph  of  your  Memorial  assures 
the  authorities  of  your  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
Queen  and  your  unwillingness  to  do  anything  which 
would  have  the  smallest  aspect  of  illegality  ?— That 
is  perfectly  true.  J 

4$  *•}  » % eeoeml  feeling  of  the  men  in 
youi  district  ? — The  universal  feeling. 

1200.  Mr.  Holmes.-. — Would  not  the  effect  of  giving 
the  married  men  lodging  allowance  be  to  some  extent 
to  encomoge  early  and  improvident  marriages  f-I  do 
not  believe  it  would ; I am  sure  it  would  not.  i\'o 

man  would  get  married  for  the  sake  of  getting  a 

lodging  allowance,  because  he  has  to  expend  it  8 

i«ih.01,i*  rtldL°VIOOt  “ loosing  allowance 

not  °f  aU  acWltl0n  t0  bls  income  ?— He  would 

1202  But  does  not  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  now  receive  ,t  deter  him  from  incurring  the 
responsibility  ?— It  does  not.  If  a man  wants  to  get 

Tm  w ig;“  "“T.ied’  “ lw  il 

1203  Mr.  Holmes. — Assuming  the  Government  nc- 

.“  not  he8m'”7  '“J  allowance,  would 

Is  bold  „ f ““  '“““i’10  ll"“  “»  S“e 

sendees  mt  * y to.,!“'y  *ls  “«"ants  for  their 

SS-1S^,TwSe  t0  ae  support  af 
Xtfihthx“rs“d70tker 

reo,i°f„f£”.t7!-N“‘““1  touchers  are  in 
accolel, ,”„d„SS  X^f  IT'”*'  ” ““.“I10 
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not  to  enabling  you  to  keep  a family  ?— Yes  • but 
men  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  married  at  all  or 
they  should  have  some  lodging  allowance  to  enable 
them  to  support  their  families. 

1212.  The  last  witness  aud  the  witness  examined  • 

first  compared  their  position  with  that  of  artisans  If  ’ 
you  compare  yourself  with  the  artisans  as  regards  the 
salaries  they  and  you  receive,  you  ought  to  no  a step 
further  and  allow  the  artisans  to  prefer  their  claim  for 
btate  support  when  they  wish  to  marry  ?— They  are  not 
public  servants.  J 

1213.  Then  you  ought  not  to  compare  yourselves 
with  them  m any  way  ?— Except  in  a financial  way, 
when  the  same  tiling  goes  to  maintain  them  as  me 

1214.  Chairman.  At  present  you  are  allowed  to 
marry  at  the  end  of  seven  years  ? — Yes. 

1215.  I gather  from  your  statement  that  a very  lar^o 
number  of  the  men  do  not  marry,  and  that,  in  point  of 
fact  very  few  of  them  marry  at  the  end  of  seven  years  ? 

• — Very  few. 

1216.  The  force,  as  a rule,  regard  marriage  at  so 
early  a time,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  as  not  very 
prudent  i — they  do,  indeed,  and  very  wisely,  to 

1217.  You  would  not  think  it  a wise  thingfor ’young 
men  to  marry  at  the  end  of  that  time  ?— It  would  be 
very  unwise. 

1218.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  anythin^  which 
would  have  the  semblance  of  encouraging  if  it  did  en- 
courage them  to  marry  ?— I would  not. 

1219.  Do  you  think  if,  instead  of  giving  an  allowance 

at  the  end  of  seven  years  for  lodging  money  it  was 
not  given  till  a longer  time  had  elapsed,  that  that  would 
go  to  some  extent  to  meet  the  practical  grievance?— I 
am  sure  if  the  period  were  changed  they  would  be  verv 
much  dissatisfied.  J y 

1220.  But  suppose  they  were  told,  “ You  may,  if  you 

™ farryVbUr  7®  W'1,1.glVe  yOU  no  lod8inS  money  if 
you  do  so  foolish  a thing;  we  will  only  give  you 
lodgicg  money  at  a later  time,”  do  you  not  t&nk  that 
101  all  men  who  would  be  prudent  in  the  matter,  that 
would  go  a long  way  to  meet  the  grievance  ?— That 
wou  d cause  a grievance  to  a great  many  men.  It 
would  only  have  a tendency  to  deter  them  from  getting 
married  for  the  further  time.  “ ” 

1221.  But  you  say  they  are  not  under  any  temptation 
to  marry  ?~-I\o ; but  if  a man  were  intent  on  marrying1 
at  the  end  of  seven  years,  it  would  be  a great  disap- 
pointment to  wait  any  longer.  He  might  wish  to  get 
married  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  and  he  might  not 
ge.  married  at  ail  if  he  had  to  wait  any  longer. 

,Is  tllere  a“ything  generally  you  would  wish  to 

SI  ■— Tbf e, Is  another  thing.  The  men  in  Waterford 
city  claim  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  Belfast  men 
in  the  way  of  extra  pay.  The  men  in  Belfast  ate  in 
receipt  of  extra  pay,  and  the  men  in  Waterford  receive 
none,  while  their  duties  are  as  arduous  as  those  of  the 
.Belfast  men. 

1223.  Mr.  Ilavrcl. — How  many  men  are  there  in  the 
city  force  ?— At  present  sixty-seven. 

1224.  Do  they  perform  any  doty  in  rural  districts? 

— xes.  I here  are  stations  to  which  portions  of  the 
county  are  attached. 

1225.  Then  it  is  partly  rural  and  partly  city  duties 
they  perform  ;— Some  stations  are  entirely  in  the  city. 

1226.  Is  there  continuous  duty  by  policemen  night 
and  day  m the  city  of  Waterford  ?— Yes  ; continuous 
auty  by  regular  beats. 

1227.  How  many  beats  are  therein  the  whole  city 
combined  ? — I could  not  answer  that  question. 

1228.  Are  the  men  divided  into  regular  divisions? 
Every  station  lias  a district  of  its  own. 

Yes~29'  a Stat'°n  a certa‘n  number  of  beats  ? — 

1230.  And  is  the  duty  kept  up  continuously  during 

the  twenty-four  hours  ?-lt  is  kept  up  by  the  district 

stations  for  their  own  districts  continuously  by  regular 

beats  and  night  patrols. 

1231.  I mean  regular  reliefs . constituting  regular 
beats  at  stated  periods,  night  and  day,  during  the 
twenty-four  hours? — You  would  want  to  take  the 
whole  city  together  for  that. 
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1232.  Chairman. — Are  the  heats  kept  up  for  the 
twenty-four  hours  ? — No. 

1233.  Mr.  Barrel. — Then  they  do  not  perform  con- 
tinuous duty?— Not  for  the  twenty-four  hours. 

1234.  I mean  hymen  relieving  each  other?— No, 
they  do  not. 

1235.  Then  men  are  placed  on  duty  called  town  or 
city  duty  during  the  hours  of  day,  and  during  the 
hours  of  night  the  circumstances  are  met  by  patrols  ? 

Yes.  , 

1236.  What  is  the  period  of  time  a man  does  duty 
during  the  day?— The  first  relief  at  each  station  goes 
out  at  9 o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  remains  on  duty 
till  2 o’clock.  Another  relief  goes  on  then  till  6 o’clock. 

A third  relief  goes  on  at  6 o’clock  and  remains  on  till 
10,  and  a night  patrol  from  every  station  takes  up  any- 
thing to  be  done  from  10  o’clock  till  morning. 

1237.  There  is  one  man  on  beat? — Yes. 

1238.  That  beat  comprises  a certain  portion  of  the 
city  ? — It  does. 

1239.. And  he  directs  his  entire  attention  to  that 
portion  ? — Yes. 

1240.  The  patrols  at  night  consist  of  two  or  more 
men  r — Three  men  each  patrol. 

1241.  x\nd  they  comprise  within  their  supervision 
what  may  have  been  several  beats  during  the  day?— 
Yes. 

1242.  You  say  a man  goes  out  at  9 and  comes  oft  at 
2 o’clock? — Yes. 

1243.  Does  he  perform  other  duty  during  the  day  in 
addition  to  that?— He  has  four  hours’  relaxation  from 
duty  during  the  day— from  2 till  6.  He  is  confined  to 
barrack  at  6 to  attend  to  any  occasional  call  that  might, 
occur,  and  while  waiting  on  duty  he  is  generally  called 
to  various  places. 

1244.  As  a matter  of  fact,  his  detailed  duty  consists 
in  being  on  heat  from  9 till  2 ? — Yes. 

1245.  Does  the  duty  on  beat  fall  on  the  man  every 
day  ? — It  does. 

1246.  Must  the  man  he  on  beat  duty  or  patrol  duty 
every  day  ? — He  must  he  ou  beat  duty  every  day,  and 
on  patrol  duty  in  his  turn. 

1247.  In  addition  to  the  beat  duty,  does  a man 
patrol  at  night  also  ? — He  does. 

1248.  How  often  does  his  turn  for  patrol  come? — 
Every  second  night,  or  third  night  at  farthest. 

1219.  A man  who  was  on  duty  from  9 till  2 in  the 
morning  might  also  be  on  patrol  after  10  o’clock  at 
night? — He  must  be  necessarily  on  patrol;  the  first 
relief  is  always  on  patrol. 

1250.  The  patrols  go  out  and  come  in  at  uncertain 
periods  ? — They  do. 

1251.  What  would  be  the  average  period  of  patrol 
for  a man  who  was  on  duty  from  9 till  2 ? — If  the 
patrol  left  the  barrack  at  10  o’clock  they  would  come 
back  at  1,  and  if  they  go  out  at  1 they  come  back  at  4. 
The  pafrol  consists  usually  of  six  hours. 

1252.  And  that  added  to  the  five  hours  the  man  was 
on  beat  would  give  him  eight  hours  of  detailed  duty, 
besides  the  duty  from  6 to  10? — Besides  that  we  have 
rural  patrols  every  third  day,  which  consist  of  three 
hours  also,  during  which  the  men  have  to  go  into  the 
rural  police  district. 

1253.  Do  the  men  in  Waterford  receive  any  com- 
pensation for  this  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

1254.  Neither  extra  allowance  nor  other  pay?— 
Nothing  whatever. 

1255.  You  had  experience  of  a rural  station  ? — I had. 

1256.  In  what  regard,  in  your  opinion,  does  the 
duty  in  Waterford  entail  greater  work  on  a man  than 
the  duty  of  a rural  station  ? — Far  greater. 

1257.  Were  you  in  a rural  station  during  the  recent 
disturbed  times? — I was  not. 

1258.  Have  you  any  practical  experience,  or  by 
hearing  from  other  men,  what  takes  place  in  rural 
stations  at  the  present  time  ? — I have  heard  that  the 
duty  of  patrolling  is  very  severe. 

1259.  Have  you  heard  that  the  minimum  period 
of  patrolling  is  six  in  the  twenty-four  hours  for  every 
man  in  the  barrack? — That  is  confined,  I understand, 
to  the  disturbed  districts. 


1260.  These  consist  of  a great  many  counties?— 
They  do. 

1261.  Do  not  you  think  that  straight  patrolling  tor 
long  distances  in  all  sorts  of  weather  for  six  hours 
every  day  is  even  more  severe  than  the  eight  hours 
altogether  of  the  duty  in  the  city  of  Waterford  ?— We 
do  more  than  eight  hours’  duty. 

1262.  But  the  period  you  have  given  at  present  is 

eight  hours  ? — Yes.  Certainly,  six  hours’  patrol  would 
be  severe.  • 

1263.  For  long  distances  from  barrack  and  on  ex- 
posed roads,  as  compared  with  the  duties  in  the  city  ?— 
Yes.  We  have  rural  patrols,  too;  we  have  large  rural 
sub-districts  attached  to  city  stations. 

1264.  Is  not  it  purely  municipal  duties  that  require 
you  to  have  those  beats  during  the  day  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  traffic  of  the  streets? — Yes,  and  the 
preservation  of  order. 

1265.  But  it  is  entailed  by  the  fact  that  the  place 
is  a city  with  great  traffic  in  the  streets?— If  it  were 
not  a city  the  presence  of  a police  force  would  still  be 
necessary. 

1266.  Is  it  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  rate-payers  i— 

It  is  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  of  the  place. 

1267.  Chairman. — You  have  been  asked  to  contrast 
the  duties  you  have  to  do  in  Waterford  with  the  heavy 
patrol  duties  which  are  now  discharged  in  disturbed 
districts.  You  admit  that  those  patrol  duties  in  dis- 
turbed places  are  heavy  ? — Very  heavy. 

1268.  I want  yon  to  contrast  the  various  duties  you 
have  to  do  in  the  city  of  Waterford  with  the  patrol 
duties  which  are  done  in  country  places  in  ordinary 
times.  Are  the  duties  you  now  do  heavier  than  such  • 
duties  as  you  do  iu  ordinary  places  in  ordinary  times  ? 
— They  are  fully  treble. 

1269.  What  would  be  the  ordinary  length  of  patrol 
duty  in  a country  place  in  ordinary  undisturbed  times? 
—From  two  and  a-half  to  three  hours. 

1270.  And  it  is  on  this  account,  comparing  your 
duties  as  a city  policeman  with  the  ordinary  rural 
duties,  that  you  say  you  are  entitled  to  be  specially 
paid  for  doing  duty  iu  a city  like  Waterford?— 
Yes. 

1271.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  wish  to  state  ? — 
There  is  an  item  for  clothes  the  men  wish  me  to  bring 
under  your  notice.  There  is  no  man  in  the  city  of 
Waterford  exempt  from  taking  a regular  turn  of  duty 
in  plain  clothes.  The  men  think  they  ought  to  be 
supplied  with  money  to  buy  plain  clothes,  and  they 
consider  that  4 1.  would  be  necessary. 

1272-4.  Mr.  Holmes. — How  often,  on  an  average,  is 
a constable  obliged  to  appear  in  plain  clothes  during 
the  year  ?— On  an  average  about  thirty  days. 

1275.  Then  you  practically  ask  to  be  supplied  with 
a suit  every  year,  though  you  are  only  required  to  wear 
plain  clothes,  on  duty, for  about  one  month?— I believe 
they  would  require  a suit  every  year,  as  a suit  of  plain 
clothes  would  be  worth  very  little  after  knocking  about 
all  night. 

1276.  Chairman.— Is  it  a rule  of  the  service  that  the 
men  must  always  have  a suit  of  plain  clothes  ? — It  is  ; 
and  the  men  think  that  when  they  are  compelled  to 
keep  a suit  of  plain  clothes,  the  Government  ought  to 
supply  it,  particularly  when  the  men  are  required  to  do 
duty  in  plain  clothes. 

1277.  Mr.  Barrel. — And  the  occasions  of  that  em- 
ployment are  much  more  frequent  than  in  former  years? 
— Much  more  frequent. 

1278.  Chairman.— Is  there  any  other  matter  you 
wish  to  bring  under  our  notice  ? — There  is,  connected 
with  discipline— namely,  the  reduction  of  a man’s  pay 
at  the  termination  of  three  months’  continuous  illness. 

1279.  Do  the  men  feel  that  as  a grievance?— Very 
sorely,  and,  I think,  with  good  reason,  too. 

1280.  We  have  had  that  mentioned  already  ; but  if 
ihere  are  any  special  reasons  that  strike  you,  we  will 
listen  to  them  ?— The  men  feel  that,  at  the  hour  of  sick  - 
ness, they  have  more  expense,  as  they  require  things 
they  would  not  otherwise  want. 

1281.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  do  you  suppose  to  be  the 
reason  for  this  rule  ?— I think  it  is  to  check  malinger- 
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ing,  but  it  has  not  that  effect;  because  a malingerer 
knows  how  to  evade  it. 

1282.  How  ? — By  resuming  duty  whenever  he  likes, 
while  the  sick  man  must  remain  in  bed. 

12S3.  You  think  it  tells  more  against  those  who  do  not 
malinger  ? — I do.  I have  seen  a man’s  pay  reduced  by 
7 a’,  a-day,  and  he  had  to  maintain  himself,  including 
medicine. 

1284.  Then  the  rule  is  powerless  against  malingerers? 
—Yes. 

1285.  Chairman. — Do  not  the  doctors  supply  medi- 
cine free  ? — No  ; the  man  had  to  call  in  another  doctor, 
and  had  to  send  for  medicine  to  London. 

1286.  In  the  case  you  refer  to,  the  man  called  in 
another  doctor,  in  whom  he  had  greater  confidence  ? — 
Yes. 

1287-  And  he  ordered  this  expensive  medicine  for 
him  which  was  not  ordered  by  the  police  doctor' — Yes. 

1288.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  add  ? — The 
men  complain  with  regard  to  promotions.  They  are 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  county 
inspectors  make  promotions.  They  say  a man  should 
be  promoted,  first,  according  to  seniority,  and  the 
second  consideration  is  his  character.  In  the  county  of 
Waterford,  as  well  as  in  all  other  counties  in  Ireland, 
that  I know  there  is  no  specified  rule  for  promotion  but 
the  whim  of  the  county  inspector,  who  can  promote 
whatever  man  he  likes.  Some  men  of  fifteen  years’ 
service  cannot  get  promotion,  though  of  good  character, 
while  others  of  four,  five,  and  six  years’  service,  and,  in 
some  cases,  of  only  two,  are  promoted.  It  is  certainly 
a great  grievance  to  place  juniors  over  the  heads  of 
their  seniors. 

1289.  What  you  recommend  is  a system  of  promo- 
tion depending  in  the  first  instance  on  seniority,  and  in 
the  second  on  proper  regard  being  had  to  character  ? — 
Certainly. 

1290.  And  that  some  means  should  be  devised  for 
leaving  it  less  under  the  control  of  the  county  inspector? 
— Certainly. 

1291.  Mr.  Harrel. — How  do  yon  suggest  the  ques- 
tion of  fitness  or  unfitness  should  be  decided.  The 
seniority  admits  of  no  question,  being  written,  and 
character  is  a question  of  record  or  the  absence  of 
record.  At  present,  the  question  of  fitness  rests 
with  the  sub-inspector  and  the  county  inspector  ? — It 
does. 

1292-4.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  suggestion  of  a 
practical  kind  to  make  that  would  control  the  officers 
in  the  matter? — If  the  Inspector-General  sent  an 
examiner  from  Dublin  at  stated  times  every  half-year 
or  every  year  to  the  different  head-quarters  to  examine 
the  men  recommended  for  promotion  and  inquire  into 
their  character ; their  records  are  there  in  the  register, 
and  the  names  could  be  placed  on  the  list  in  accord- 
ance with  their  service  and  character,  and  any  man 
who  comes  up  to  the  standard  of  qualification  let  him 
be  promoted. 

1295.  What  you  want  is  that  that  list  should  be 
prepared,  not  at  the  discretion  of  the  county  inspector, 
but  from  the  records? — Yes. 

1296.  What  sort  of  examination  would  you  have — 
in  the  regulations  or  in  reading  and  writing,  and 
general  intelligence  ? — He  should  be  examined  first  in 
his  literary  qualifications,  and  then  in  the  duties  belong- 
ing to  his  calling  or  his  professional  duties. 

1297.  And  not  anything  else? — Professional  duties 
cover  everything. 

1298.  Mr.  Harrel. — Would  not  a tremendous  re- 
sponsibility rest  on  the  shoulders  of  any  such  examiner? 
— It  would  be  very  easy  for  an  examiner  to  perform 
that  duty.  The  present  system  is  that  men  go  in  for 
examination  at  the  county  inspector’s  office,  where  they 
are  examined  by  the  county  inspector’s  clerk,  who  checks 
over  the  papers  after  the  examination  is  over,  and  ho 
may  or  may  not  submit  them  to  the  county  inspector, 
or  he  may  tell  the  county  inspector  “ this  man  has  made 
the  best  examination,  and  such  a man  the  second  best.” 
The  county  inspector  says  “very good,”  and  he  will  not 
look  over  the  papers  himself ; and  so  the  clerk  may  put 
in  any  favourite  he  likes. 


1299.  Chairman.— Is  the  result  of  that  examination  Acting 
held  in  the  county  inspector’s  office  at  present  supposed  Matthew 
to  exercise  decisive  influence  on  the  county  inspector  in  O’Connor, 
selecting  for  promotion  ?— It  is.  

1-300.  You  say,  in  effect,  that  at  present  it  is  con-  30  Aug.  1882. 
ducted  in  a slovenly,  or  perhaps  an  unfair  way,  not  by 
the  county  inspector,  but  his  clerk  ? — I believe  it  is  ; 
and  that  is  what  the  examinations  prove  to  be  the 
fact,  judging  by  the  selections  made. 

1301.  You  want  to  substitute  for  that  examination 
an  examination  by  an  educated  gentleman,  and  a disin- 
terested person  coming  from  the  office  here  ?— That  is 
the  very  thing. 

1302.  Mr.  Harrel. — Of  course,  this  examination 
should  be  made  periodically,  in  anticipation  of  vacan- 
cies occurring? — Yes. 

1303.  Supposing  a certain  number  of  men  were  so 
examined,  what  would  you  suggest  should  be  dona  with 
the  proportion  who  were  not  found  to  be  competent  by 
the  examiner  ?— I think  that  should  be  final,  if  a man 
is  found  incompetent. 

1304.  He  should  be  passed  over  permanently  ?— For 
some  time.  He  may  improve  himself.  A man  of  six 
or  seven  years’  service  may  not  be  sufficiently  compe- 
tent at  present,  but  he  may  study  and  become  a smart 
man  afterwards. 

1305.  When  he  has  become  entitled  by  seniority, 
and  knows  that  by  the  approach  of  time  his  hour  for 
examination  is  coming,  would  you  suggest  that  that 
should  be  final  for  him  ? — I would  not. 

1306.  Or  give  him  a chance  again  at  a certain  stated 
interval? -I  would.  As  to  unfavourable  records,  I 
agree  with  the  evidence  given  by  the  Belfast  witness. 

I do  not  think  a man  visited  with  punishment  for  grave 
offences  from  time  to  time  in  the  service  has  as  good  a 
right  to  promotion  as  a well-conducted  man.  I endorse 
what  was  said  as  to  a single  record,  but  after  a repeti- 
tion of  records  again  and  again,  I do  not  think  that 
that  character  should  be  promoted. 

1307.  Do  you  agree  with  the  last  witness  as  to 
the  best  men  in  the  force  having  unfavourable  records? 

— I entirely  disagree  with  that. 

1308.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  matter?— It 
would  afford  the  men  great  facilities  for  obtaining 
lodgings  if  they  were  not  confined  to  the  440  yards 
limit.  I a policeman  were  allowed  to  extend  that 
distance,  say,  by  300  or  400  yards  more,  he  might  be 
able  to  get  suitable  lodgings  at  less  cost,  and  it  would 
be  no  inconvenience  to  the  public  whatever. 

1309.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  think  the  wives  of 
policemen  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  follow 
any  calling  ? — I would  allow  them  to  hold  a situation 
under  the  Government,  or  a private  calling,  but  not  in 
any  public  business,  or  to  keep  a shop. 

1310.  Mr.  Harrel.  — Lest  the  husband  might  be 
placed  in  a false  position  ?— Of  course,  a man  must  be 
in  a false  position  where  he  has  a house  of  business  in  a 
town. 

1311.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  latitude  would  you  give? 

— There  are  many  situations  women  might  hold  with- 
out having  much  intercourse  with  the  public  at  all. 

1312.  Can  a policeman’s  wife  work  as  a dressmaker  ? 

— She  cannot. 

1313.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  she  should  not  be 
allowed  ?— I see  no  reason  why  she  should  not.  She 
is  under  no  compliment  to  anybody. 

1314.  You  would  confine  the  disability  to  keeping 
shops? — Yes. 

1315.  Chairman. — W ould  a constables  wife  at  pre- 
sent be  allowed  to  be  a dressmaker  ?— Not  at  all,  or  he 
would  be  transferred  and  punished. 

1316.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  it  not  the  case  now  that  when 
a policeman  marries  he  is  obliged  to  leave  the  county  ? 

—He  is  obliged  to  leave  the  county  if  his  wife  is  a 
native  or  locally  connected,  or  if  in  business  she  is 
obliged  to  give  it  up.  , 

1317.  Mr.  Harrel. — Who  would  you  suggest  should 
be  the  judge  of  the  propriety  or  otherwise  of  the 
employment  in  which  a policeman’s  wife  or  family 
should  engage  ? — I would  not  leave  it  to  the 
officers. 
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1318.  Mr.  Holmes. — Would  you  leave  it  to  tlie  dis- 
cretion of  the  Inspector-General  l—I  would ; but  to 
no  other  person. 

1319.  Chairman.— Is  there  anything  else?— The 
married  men  accommodated  in  barrack  have  a griev- 
ance in  consequence  of  their  children  having  to  leave 
the  barrack  at  the  age  of  14£  years  and  lodge  outside, 
so  that  a married  man  who  has  .children  of  that  a<m 
must  keep  two  houses. 

1320.  Mr.  Barrel. — Do  you  know  the  reason  the 
rule  was  found  to  be  a salutary  one  ? — I do  not.  I 
think  it  has  a very  bad  influence,  and  is  very  dangerous 
to  the  child. 


1321 . Mr.  Holmes. — I can  understand  the  regulation 
in  the  case  of  a girl  on  the  grounds  of  morality?— I 
think  it  would  be  more  dangerous  to  have  her  outside. 

1322.  Chairman. — You  think  it  would  be  more 
dangerous  to  her  to  be  outside  the  barrack  ?—  Infinitely 
more  so : because  she  would  be  under  the  eyes  of  her 
parents  in  the  barrack,  and  outside  in  the  street  she 
would  not  be,  but  sent  out  of  her  father’s  house  to  low 
lodgings,  for  he  could  not  afford  any  better. 

1323.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  mention? 

1 he  men  of  Waterford  say  a sub-constable  ought  to 

be  entitled  to  the  full  pay  of  his  rank  at  the  expiration 
ot  niteen  years  service. 


Sub-Constable  1324.  Chairman. — How  long  aro  you  in  the  force  ? 

James  Browne.  Eighteen  years  and  a week. 

30  Aug.,  1882.  lonS  in  Waterford  ?— Five  years. 

1320.  Where  were  you  stationed  before  that?— In 
four  different  counties  in  nine  years ; four  years  in  Kil- 
kenny. I was  in  the  Reserves  two  years  in  Kildare 
and  a short  period  in  Armagh. 

1327.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  acting 
constable  from  Waterford  on  the  subject  of  pay  and 
allowances.  The  same  Memorial  comes  from  the  men 
you  represent.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add 
or  dwell  on  particularly  with  reference  to  pay  or 
allowances  in  addition  to  what  the  acting  constable 
lias  said  1 I quite  agree  with  what  the  acting  constable 
lias  said.  Every  item  put  forward  is  essential  to  keep- 
ing up  a man’s  physical  strength,  as  I can  vouch  from 
my  particular  knowledge. 

1328 . Mr.  Holmes.— You  aro  not  an  advocate  for 
tobacco  ? — I am  not  a smoker,  and  I look  on  tobacco  as 
a luxury.  Nine-tenths  of  the  men  smoke  in  Water- 
ford. 

1329.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  you  wish  to 

add  on  the  subject  of  pay?— For  the  last  two  or  three 
years  since  the  excitement  got  up  the  pay  is  entirely 
inadequate  to  meet  our  requirements.  J 

1330.  'Where  is  it  that  the  shoe  pinches  in  the 
matter  of  pay  since  the  agitation  began  ?— It  affects  a 
married  man  more  materially  than  a single  man. 

1331.  Are  you  a married  man? — I am.  In  the 
first  place,  you  get  half-an-hour’s  notice  to  go  to  a 
remote  part  of  Ireland  in  connection  with  this  agita- 
tion. The  married  man  has  to  leave  his  wife  and 
family  at  home,  and  to  keep  up  ;ke  house  in  his 
absence.  When  he  asks  for  refreshments  in  a strange 
place  he  gets  them  to  a limited  extent,  and  the  expense 
is  piled  on  to  an  enormous  extent. 

. *332.  Is  the  habit  of  the  people  during  this  agita- 
tion to  charge  the  highest  prices  they  can  to  the  police  ? 
—Most  assuredly.  The  notice  for  departure  to  a dis- 
turbed district  is  very  short,  so  that  we  have  not  time 
to  prepare  refreshments,  and  when  we  arrive  we  usually 
have  a bottle  of  stout,  biscuits,  and  butter,  which  are 
sometimes  reluctantly  given.  In  fact,  I was  at  a place 
where  we  had  to  go  in  behind  the  counter  and  take  it 
by  force. 

1333.  Why  ? — Because  we  were  policemen  dis- 
charging unpopular  duty  in  connection  with  evictions 
in  the  county  Cork.  Then  the  price  provisions  are  at 
at  present,  it  is  impossible  to  support  ourselves  with 
decency. 

1334.  Setting  aside  the  question  of  meat?— Yes.  I 

am  compelled  to  change  my  butcher.  He  has  treated 
me  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and' would  not  let  mo 
have  a pound  of  meat  under  10 d.  In  fact,  some  shop- 
keepers  would  sooner  not  see  you  enter  their  premises 
at  all.  1 

1335.  W hat  you  said  of  the  hardships  married  men 
undergo  from  sudden  movements  apply  to  unmarried 
men  also  ? — Most  assuredly. 

1336.  But  is  not  so  much  felt  by  them,  as  they  have 
not  so  many  burdens  at  home  ?— Yes. 

1337.  You  get  at  present  permanently  increased 
allowances  of  extra  pay.  A head  constable  gets  4s. 
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a-night.  Other  constables  get  3s.  6ff  a-night.  You  also 
get  a special  allowance.  When  necessarily  absent  from 
station  or  on  duty,  except  certain  ordinary  ones,  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  eight  consecutive  hours,  but  under 
twelve,  a head  constable  gets  U.  3d.  ■ the  other  constables 
get  Is.  When  absent  for  twelve  consecutive  hours  or 
upwards,  the  head  constable  gets  Is.  9d. ; the  others 
Is.  (id. ; and  a special  allowance  of  Is.  a-night  is  also  . 
granted  for  six  months,  to  be  renewable  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period  of  time  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Government  if  found  necessary.  Do  not  these  allow- 
ances go  a long  way  to  meet  the  disadvantages  you 
describe  owing  to  this  agitation  ?— In  particular  places. 

In  some  places  we  are  not  so  obnoxious  as  at  others, 
and  the  people  treat  us  decently  and  fairly.  On  the' 
other,  you  go  to  another  place  the  following  week 
and  the  cost  is  put  on-  threefold.  This  time  twelve 
months  I wont  to  Lismore.  We  had  100  men.  There 
was  no  sleeping  accommodation,  and  some  of  the  men 
had  to  stay  in  the  street.  For  two  teas  and  a couple 
of  eggs  I had  to  pay  4s.  Gd.  Three  of  us,  big  men, 
were  put  into  a little  narrow  bed  for  four  or  five  hours 
and  wo  had  to  pay  Is.  each  for  the  use  of  it.  For  my 
tea  in  the  evening  and  tea  in  the  morning  at  5 o’clock 
I paid  4s.  Gd.  We  had  to  be  at  a certain  place  by 
7 o clock  to  meet  the  Sheriff. 

1338.  Mr.  Holmes.— But  in  ordinary  times  the 
allowance  would  bo  quite  sufficient  1 — Yes,  if  the  4s.  Gd. 
was  made  permanent ; but  3s.  Gd.  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient. The  best  proof  of  that  is  what  I am  payino-  at 
the  present  time  in  Dublin  for  the  two  days  I am  here. 

F or  tea,  bread  and  butter,  and  a couple  of  e^s  last 
evening  aud  breakfast  this  morning  we  paid  4s.  per 
man.  Assuming  wo  bad  dinner  yesterday  we  would 
have  to  pay  2s.,  that  would  be  5s.  Gd.  or  6s.  a-day. 

YVe  had  to  try  ten  diflerent  houses  before  beiim- 
admitted;  but  that  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
number  of  people  in  Dublin  at  present.  We  cannot 
mto  a low  lodging-house  with  any  show  of  decency. 
aou  questioned  the  item  of  tea.  I have  some  experi- 
ence  of  messing,  and  the  relative  prices  of  tea  in 
Waterford  and  Dublin.  It  was  remarked  that  good 
tea  could  be  procured  in  Dublin  at  2s.  Gd.  I am  quite 
certain  of  that,  as  I paid  2s.  Gd.  and  2s.  8<A  for  tea  for 
the  officers  mess.  In  Waterford  it  may  be  that  they 
do  not  know  how  to  blend  the  tea,  and  they  must  put 
a superior  quality  into  an  inferior.  I have  tried  tea 
at  3s.,  and  it  was  not  drinkable. 
ur13S?'  1S  not  an  extravagant  price  to  pay  in 
Waterford?— It  is  not. 

1340.  Chairman. — Now  pass  to  the  next  question  ? 

1 am  supporting  the  prayer  of  the  Memorial  or  Is. 
a-day,  and  I am  instructed  to  bring  particularly  under 
your  notice  the  question  of  pensions. 

1341.  You  wish  that  men  entering  since  1866  should 

be  put  on  a footing  with  the  men  who  entered  before 
L3G6  ? — Quite  so.  When  they  are  four  or  five  years 
in  the  force,  and  become  good  policemen,  they  be<nii  to 
realize  the  fact  that  when  they  reach  twenty-five  or 
thirty  vears’  service  the  pittance  meted  out  to  them 
will  be  insufficient  to  support  them  in  common  decency. 
They  accordingly  begin  to  look  about  them,  and  the 
question  arises,  “ Will  they  emigrate  ?”  There  are  a 
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pood  many  inducements  held  out  from  time  to  time,  i 
know  instances  where  men  have  hud  their  passages 
offered  them  pending  the  result  of  the  question. 
1 here  is  no  doubt  there  will  be  a general  stampede 
iron,  the  service  if  something  is  not  done  in  the  matter 
ox  pensions. 

1342  When  you  say  there  will  be  a general  stam- 
pede from  the  force  in  the  event  of  the  pensions’ 
question  not  being  settled  to  your  satisfaction,  have 
you  any  real  authority  for  making  the  statement?— I 
have  that  of  the  men  themselves. 

1343.  Where  ?— In  Waterford  district.  When  this 
agitation  sprung  up  various  meetings  were  held,  and 
when  selecting  men  some  said  it  would  be  better  to 
send  a man  who  was  entitled  to  a small  pension,  and 
others  that  it  would  be  better  to  send  a man  who  was 
■ *°  iiave  a big  pension.  I said  it  was  immaterial  to  me, 
1 would  represent  their  views.  Several  told  me  they 
would  not  remain  in  the  force  unless  something  was 
done.  ° 

.13'44-  Dt°  you  believe  they  will  carry  out  their 
threat/ — I am  perfectly  satisfied  of  it. 

1345.  Do  you  think  they  would  emigrate?— I am 

satisfied  they  would,  now  that  they  have  some  ready 
money.  J 

1346.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ ready  money  ” ?— 
Their  share  out  of  the  180,000?. 

1347.  With  what  object  would  those  men  emigrate? 
— To  improve  their  position. 

1348.  To  what  countries  would  they  go?— Australia 
or  America.  There  is  a market  open  for  thousands  of 
men  in  different  countries,  and  the  men  are  in  corre- 
spondence with  friends  and  relatives  of  their  own  who 
are  holding  out  strong  inducements, 

1349.  Not  with  a view  of  becoming  policemen, 
but  of  entering  on  a career  of  their  own  choice?— 
Oh,  certainly  not  to  become  policemen. 

1350.  Mr.  Holmes — To  what  class  of  labour  would 
they  apply  themselves  ?— Some  as  tradesmen  and  others 
as  clerks. 

1351.  Chairman.— And  others  as  farmers  ?— Yes. 
Some  of  the  farmers’  sons  are  very  intelligent,  and  have 
been  brought  up  to  agriculture  ; but  a little  canital  is 
very  essential. 

1352.  Anything  else  on  the  subject  of  pensions? — I 
think  not.  I have  stated  what  the  men  -wished  me  to 
bring  before  you. 

1353.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  consider  that  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  ought  to  be  put  in  a better  position 
as  regards  pensions  than  the  men  of  the  London  metro- 
politan force  ? — I do  not  see  my  way  clearly  as  to  that. 

1354.  Would  not  there  be  great  difficulty  in  putting 
them  in  a better  position  ? — I assume  that  there  would. 

1355.  Would  you  be  satisfied  if  j-ou  were  put  in  the 
same  position  ? — I would  feel  it  extremely  hard  if  I 
joined  since  1866.  My  own  position  is  secure. 

1356.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  satisfied  if  put 
“to  the  same  position  with  the  men  in  England  and 
Scotland  ?— The  relative  pay  of  the  two  is  different, 
and  if  you  pension  an  Irish  policeman  in  proportion  to 
ms  pay,  and  an  English  policeman  in  proportion  to  his, 
the  Englishman  has  the  best  of  it. 

1357.  But  the  important  question  is,  can  you  get  the 
men  for  the  money,  and  if  you  can  that  is' a complete 
answer  . But  if  the  present  feeling  prevails  you  will 
not  be  able  to  infuse  a proper  tone  into  the  force. 

1358.  You  would  not  get  the  same  class  of  men  ? — 
Youngsters  now  put  themselves  into  possession  of 
everything  as  to  pension  and  allowances,  whereas  when 
1 joined  I knew  nothing  about  them.  I had  a desire 
to  become  a policeman  when  I joined  the  force. 

13o9.  Do  you,  from  your  experience,  believe  the 
present  class  are  of  an  inferior  class?— Most  un- 
doubtedly. 

1360'  ^rom  what  class  about  Waterford  do  they 
come  ? Mostly  from  the  labouring  class.  There  are 
messengers,  too,  from  grocers’  shops  who  join. 
r 136}'  Mr.  Harrel. — Are  there  many  recruits  joining 
them  ^a^er^or^  ^ — There  are  a great  many  offering 

!362.  Are  there  many  received?— They  are  sending 
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up  a great  many  latterly ; but  they  are  not  up  to  the 
standard.  They  would  not  be  taken  a couple  of  years 
ago. 

1363.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
in  counties? — I have.  I spent  some  months  in°tho 
counties  during  this  agitation,  and  I have  seen  recruits. 

1364.  What  do  you  think  of  the  class  of  recruits  ? 

I think  they  are  extremely  inferior. 

1365.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  think  the  laud  agitation 
has  had  anything  to  say  to  deterring  farmers’ sons  from 
joining  the  force  ? — It  has  most  assuredly. 

1366.  If  ordinary  peaceable  times  were  restored,  do 
you  think  the  same  class  would  join  ? — It  would  take  a 
very  long  time  to  wipe  out  the  impression  they  have 
got  hold  of.  I know  a case  in  which  a young  man 
came  from  near  Dungarvan.  The  doctor  could  not  bo 
procured,  and  the  young  man  said,  “ I will  throw  up  the 
job ; when  this  excitement  ceases  I will  get  my  bit  of 
ground  for  nothing.”  He  owed  three  years  in  arrears 
of  rent.  He  said  the  occupation  of  policemen  was  a 
very  dirty  one,  and  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  Though  he  paid  his  expenses  to  Waterford,  he  ran 
away. 

lo67.  Chairman. — Come  to  the  matter  which  iuterests 
the  men  you  represent,  compulsory  retirement  at  thirty 
years’  service,  and  optional  at  twenty-five  ?— The  fact 
of  compelling  men  to  retire  at  thirty  years’  service  will 
create  a great  Sow  of  promotion.  There  are  constables 
qualified  for  the  position  of  head  constables,  and  there 
are  head  constables  dragging  on  with  thirty-five  to 
thirty-six  years’  service  clogging  the  advance  of  com- 
petent men. 

1367*.  Would  you  propose  that  in  the  case  of  an 
acting  constable  at  thirty  years’  service  ? — Most 
assuredly. 

1368.  Would  you  apply  the  same  thing  to  sub-con- 
stables?— Quite  so.  The  rule  would  hardly  ever 
apply  to  an  acting  constable,  because  he  becomes  a con- 
stable probably  after  twelve  months. 

1368*.  Passing  to  the  question  of  optional  retirement 
at  twenty-five  years’  service.  Do  your  men  feel  anxious 
on  that  point  too  ? — They  feel  very  anxious  on  that 
point.  When  a man  retires  at  that  service,  he  would 
feel  he  had  some  few  years  of  time  to  himself  to  look 
round  him  before  taking  his  departure  from  this 
world. 

1369.  He  would  have  a better  chance  of  getting 
employment  with  a career  afterwards? — Assuming  he 
is  a sub-constable  with  a large  family,  lie  is  considerably 
debarred  from  active  employment  if  he  has  to  serve 
thirty  years.  Nine-tenths  of  the  men  are  worn  out 
at  thirty  years’  service. 

1369*.  I suppose  this  power  of  retirement  at  thirty 
years  would  be  made  use  of  to  some  extent  by  the  con- 
stables ?-— I am  perfectly  satisfied  if  a man  got  his  full 
pay  at  twenty-five  years  he  would  never  think  of  re- 
maining on  for  thirty  years. 

1370.  Mr.  Harrel. — Then  the  application  on  the 
subject  of  retirement  is  in  anticipation  of  at  least  some 
concession  being  made  on  pensions  ?— No.  This  is  an 
old  sore  that  has  been  discussed  since  I joined  the 
force.  Twenty-five  years  would  be  a fair  service  for  a 
man  to  retire  at  optionally  and  thirty  compulsorily. 

1371.  You  said  if  a man  got  his  full  pay  at  twenty- 
five  years,  he  might  not  serve  longer? — It  is  quite 
possible.  I think  the  majority  of  the  men  would  give 
way. 

1372.  It  is  not  contemplated  in  this  application  that, 
under  any  circumstances,  a man  would  get  his  full  pay 
at  twenty-five  years? — No. 

1373.  But  that  he  would  get  a proportion  ?— Quite 
so.  There  are  men  thirty  years  now  in  the  force,  and 
they  would  not  go. 

1374.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  what  was 
said  by  the. acting  constable  on  the  subject  of  boot 
money?— In  reference  to  boot  money,  I think  the  item 
4.1.  is  over  the  mark. 

1375.  You  think  50s.  would  do? — I think  it  would 
meet  the  requirements. 

1376.  Chairman. — What  is  your  view  on  getting 
the  boots  by  contract  ? — I think  it  would  not  be 
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feasible.  It  would  entail  enormous  expense,  bringing 
men  from  outlying  stations  to  district  head-quarters  to 
have  them  fitted. 

1377.  Mr.  Barrel. — If  he  got  4s.  6 d.  per  night  and 
2d.  per  mile,  that  would  be  nearly  the  price  of  the 
boots  before  he  would  be  fitted  ? — It  would. 

1378.  Pass  to  the  question  of  accommodation  for 
married  men  ? — I wish  to  verify  the  statement  of  the 
acting  constable.  At  present  I am  paying  9 1,  for  two 
little  rooms,  and  one  sub-constable,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
in  the  city  of  Waterford,  who' has  a little  house  to  him- 
self, is  paying  13/.  a-year.  On  the  other  hand,  people 
in  those  large  towns  do  not  care  to  have  a policeman 
very  often  about  their  premises ; he  has  to  be  going  on 
early  and  late  patrols.  Besides,  he  is  a bird  of  pas- 
sage, and  does  not  know  when  his  quarters  may  be 
shifted.  They  look  upon  him  as  a man  having  no  fixity 
in  his  engagements,  and  they  put  the  screw  on  in  pro- 
portion. I was  very  near  having  to  send  my  wife 
home  to  her  friends,  having  been  summarily  disposed 
of  in  my  previous  lodgings. 

1379.  Chairman. — On  an  average,  at  what  length  of 
service  do  sub-constables  generally  marry;  is  it  a rare 
thing  to  marry  immediately  at  the  end  of  seven  years  ? 
— They  do  not  as  a rule.  The  average  time  is  gene- 
rally about  twelve  years’  service. 

1380.  Suppose  there  was  an  allowance  given  to 
married  men  after  ten  or  twelve  years'  service,  do  not 
you  think  that  would  go  a long  way  practically  to 
remedy  the  grievance  of  the  great  body  of  the  married 
men  ? — I think  it  would  go  a long  way ; but  I do  not 
think  it  would  be  any  inducement  to  them. 

1381.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  hold  out  any 
inducement?— It  might  in  this  way,  that  when  a 
policeman  gets  married  in  the  service  he  becomes  a 
permanent  fixture.  He  is  not  likely  to  emigrate  ; he 
would  not  have  the  funds ; but  he  would  make  the 
force  his  home,  and  devote  his  time  and  energy  to  the 
working  of  the  establishment. 

1382.  You  think  that  that  is  a desirable  influence  to 
keep  alive, if  withinfairlimits?-— Mostassuredly.  Perhaps 
ifstrong  inducements  were  held  out  to  me  before  I was 
married  I might  have  left  the  force,  but  now  that  I am 
married  I would  not  mind  them. 

1383.  Mr.  Holmes ; — I presume  that  all  the  men  who 
told  you  they  would  throw  up  the  force  in  the  event  of 
the  pensions  question  not  being  settled  satisfactorily  were 
single  men ? — Yes;  of  service  varying  from  three  to 
five  and  six  years. 

1384.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to 
add? — We  hold  that  fifteen  years  should  be  the  limit 
when  a constable  should  be  entitled  to  his  full  pay.  It 
is  along  time  to  wait  for  tweuty  years.  We  argue,  too, 
from  this  point  of  view,  that  a metropolitan  policeman 
when  he  joins  the  force  draws  as  much  pay  as  a sub- 
constable of  twenty  years’  service  in  the  constabulary, 
and  we  hold  the  same  rank. 

1385.  Do  many  sub-constables  romaiu  in  that  rank 
for  fifteen  years? — They  do,  until  the  end  of  their  time. 
I am  a case  in  point.  I have  eighteen  years’  service, 
and  I do  not  get  as  much  as  a recruit  who  has  just 
joined  the  metropolitan  police. 

1386.  Your  men  would  anticipate  the  time  at  which 

he  gets  full  pay  by  reducing  it  from  twenty  to  fifteen 
years  ? — Quite  so.  It  would  give  me  a slight  increase 

— some  3s.  a month. 

1387.  You  would  leave  the  man  of  six  months’  service 
the  same,  but  instead  of  not  getting  an  increase  until 
four  years’  service,  he  would  get  it  at  two  and  a-half  ? 
— Two  and  a-half  or  three.  Then  we  ask  you  to  take 
into  consideration  men  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years’  ser- 
vice, who,  though  of  good  conduct,  have  not,  through 
some  unforeseen  circumstances,  been  promoted  ; because 
in  every  branch  of  the  service  a mail’s  good  conduct  is 
rewarded.  A soldier,  having  four  years’  good  conduct, 
has  4 d.  a day  extra ; he  has  a penny  a day  for  each 
badge. 

1388.  Mr.  'Barrel — You  say  after  fifteen  years 
service  a man  should  have  full  pay  of  his  rank  as  sub- 
constable ? — A man  should  get  some  special  recog- 
nition. 


1389.  Belonging  to  a merit  class  ? — Quite  so. 

1390.  If  holding  the  rank  of  sub-constable  ? — 
Exactly.  I do  not  wish  to  go  beyond  the  rank  of 
sub-constable.  In  the  army,  when  a man  is  promoted, 
he  loses  the  merit  badges  for  the  pay  of  whatever  rank 
he  is  promoted  to. 

1391.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  ? — In  refe- 
rence to  holding  one  man  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
another,  I would  consider  it  an  extreme  hardship  if  sent 
on  duty  with  a recruit  of  twelve  months’  standing  in  the 
service,  and  to  be  held  responsible  for  his  conduct.  A 
man  might  be  tolerably  sober  to  all  appearance  going 
out,  and.  on  the  way,  from  ‘some  extraordinary  cause, 
he  becomes  unfit  to  proceed  farther.  There  should  be 
some  proper  supervision  over  him,  and  something  done 
to  exonerate  the  senior.  As  the  matter  stands,  the 
punishment  is  meted  out  to  the  senior  instead  of  to  the 
man  who  committed  himself. 

1392.  As  well  as  the  man  who  commits  himself? — 
Very  often  the  senior  man  is  fined  and  the  guilty  man 
only  admouished.  A man  might  have  a bottle  of  drink 
in  his  pocket  and  take  a feed  of  it,  which  had  not  time 
to  operate  before  his  going  out. 

1393.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — In  reference  to  roll- 
call,  the  men  of  Waterford  ask  you  respectfully  to  alter 
the  f time  to  10  o’clock.  They  find  the  time  very 
limited  in  winter  to  be  shutting  the  door  at  9 o’clock. 
In  rural  places  the  men  would  be  anxious  to  be  in  at 
nine,  finding  it  difficult  to  pass  the  time  in  the  evenings, 
but  in  town  this  is  different. 

1394.  Then  you  think  any  extension  of  the  hour  to 
10  o’clock  should  be  confined  to  the  towns  ? — I do  in 
reference  to  the  towns;  I am  not  expressing  the  re- 
quirements of  the  country  police.  In  reference  to 
clothing,  we  are  not  allowed  sufficient  to  make  up 
our  clothes.  We  are  4s.  a-year  out  of  pocket  on  the 
tailor’s  bill. 

1395.  You  mean  the  head  constables? — Jt  is  the 
same  to  him.  Our  great  coats  in  towns  are  not  able  to 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  for  three  years. 

1396.  You  want  one  every  two  years? — Yes.  The 
helmet  is  not  adapted  at  all  to  the  wear.  When  you 
get  into  a row  and  arrest  a prisoner,  the  helmet  may 
fall  into  a heap  of  matter  and  the  prisoner  get  away. 
Then  some  friendly  member  of  the  crowd  may  assist 
you  by  giving  the  helmet  a couple  of  kicks.  If  you  lose 
the  spike  you  have  to  buy  a new  one. 

1397.  Do  you  mean  to  say  if  lost  in  the  discharge  of 
your  duty  ? — It  would  be  better  to  get  one,  seeing  the 
rounds  a man  would  have  to  go  to  in  getting  it  from  the 
proper  quarter  at  the  public  expense. 

1398.  You  say  that  latterly  a somewhat  inferior 
class  of  men  to  the  old  men  are  getting  into  the  force  ? 
— Yes. 

1399.  Have  you  had  experience  of  doing  duty  with 
those  men  ? — I have  with  a couple  of  those  men. 

1400.  In  what  respect  are  they  practically  not  as 
good  as  the  old  men  ? — They  are  neither  physically  as 
fit  for  the  duty,  nor,  from  another  point  of  view,  as  in- 
telligent. It  is  very  hard  to  impress  upon  them  what 
they  have  to  do  at  all.  In  fact,  it  is  nearly  impossible 
to  instruct  some  of  them. 

1401.  I presume  you  would  say  they  are  not  as  well 
educated  as  the  old  men  ? — They  are  not.  When  a 
recruit  measures  5 ft.  8 in.  or  9 in.,  provided  he  reaches 
the  standard,  he  is  taken  into  consideration  at  once, 
whereas  in  former  times  his  general  physical  and  moral 
character  and  his  literary  qualifications  were  investi- 
gated. 

1402.  You  have  told  us  about  the  inferiority  of  their 
physical  character,  and  also  intellectually,  and  you  also 
said  something  about  moral  character.  Are  they  as 
decent  and  good  a class  of  men  in  their  habits  as  the 
old  men  ? — They  are  not. 

1 403.  Do  you  mean  they  are  not  as  reliable  ? — There 
is  more  of  the  rowdy  element  among  them.  They  are 
not  as  good  a class  of  men  as  we  were  accustomed  to 
in  the  force.  Every  man  dominates  three  or  four 
youngsters  of  his  own  set,  and  the  station  becomes 
demoralized  The  constable  does  not  know  where  to 
draw  the  line  K at  sea  with  the  whole  party. 
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1404.  About  what  time  did  this  sort  of  thing  begin  ? 
— For  the  last  eighteen  months  or  two  years. 

1405.  For  the  last  eighteen  months  or  two  years 
there  have  been  two  things  in  operation.  First  of  all, 
has  not  there  been  a withdrawal  from  the  ranks?  — 
There  has. 

1400.  And  there  has  been  also  a disposition  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  the  force  to  cope  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  times  ?— Most  assuredly. 

1407.  These  two  things  have  led  to  an  increased 
demand  for  men  ? — Exactly. 

1408.  Supposing  things  got  quiet  and  the  demand 
became  as  moderate  for  men  as  in  past  times,  do  you 
think  the  authorities  would  be  driven  to  accept  such 
men  ? — I do  not  think  they  would,  if  they  fell  back  on 
the  old  qualification,  provided  they  improved  the 
pension  scheme  and  scale  of  pay. 

1409.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  think  the  deterioration 
is  due,  to  a great  extent,  to  the  abnormal  state  of 
the  country?— It  lias  a great  tendency  to  it. 

1410.  Chairman. — Do  yon  think  an  improved  pen- 
sion would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  the 
effect  of  bri  ging  a good  class  of  men  to  the  force  ?— I 
think  it  would.  I know  several  civilians  who  harl  an 
idea  of  joining.  In  fact,  the  friends  of  a brother-in- 
law  of  my  own  were  anxious  that  he  would  become  a 
policeman.  He  got  discussing  the  point  with  so  re  of 
the  men  in  the  station,  and  they  said,  “What  is  the 
use  in  becoming  a policeman?  Better  for  you  to 
emigrate.  The  pension  would  be  a mere  moiety  of 
your  pay.”  When  a man  has  two  or  three  years’ 
service  and  becomes  a good  policeman,  that  is  the 
time  lie.  sees  it  does  not  pay  at  all  to  stop  in  the  force. 
It  will  impart  a better  tone  in  the  force  to  increase  the 
pension. 

1411.  You  mean  men  would  be  likely  to  remain  in 
the  force  ? — Most  assuredly. 

1412.  Do  you  think  the  tendency  has  increased  to 
leave  the  force  of  late  ? — It  has ; and  it  has  a bad 
effect  on  those  thinking  of  joining  it.  A man  will 
say,  “There  must  be  a screw  loose.  When  they 
cannot  live  in  the  force,  I cannot.  What  is  the  use, 
then,  in  my  joining?” 

1413.  Do  you  think  the  force  could  b9  relied  on  as  a 
steady  force  if  this  inferior  class  of  men  continued  to 
come  in  to  the  comparative  exclusion  of  the  good 
class  who  had  come  in  formerly.  I do  not  ask  if 
they  would  bo  loyal,  but  would  they  be  a steady, 
reliable  force? — I do  not  think  their  general  conduct 


would  be  quite  as  good,  or  anything  like  as  good,  as  if  Sub-Constable 
they  were  recruited  from  the  class  that  formerly  James  Browne, 
joined.  I have  known  men  at  some  stations  to  get  into  --  ■ 
serious  trouble  by  them.  Pome  of  them  are  mere  lads  ' 

—boys.  I had  the  assistance  of  one  in  Waterford 
arresting  two  prisoners.  He  was  kind  enough  to  look 
on  and  give  me  no  help,  though  I was  attacked.  The 
result  was  that  I was  six  weeks  under  medical  at- 
tendance, having  got  erysipelas  from  the  injuries  I 
sustained  ; whereas  if  I had  a man  of  average  physical 
power  he  would  have  restrained  one  of  the  two  that 
attacked  me. 


10  Aug  , 1882. 


1414.  There  are  amongst  others  two  classes  of  move- 
ments that  have  been  in  the  country.  First  of  all, 
there  is  the  land  movement  ? — Yes. 

1415.  You  have  told  us  the  effect  of  that  ou  the 
men.  There  is  another,  different  from  the  land  move- 
™ent,  and  that  is  a movement  in  the  direction  of 
l'en  anism,  which  wo  all  know  is  a different  thing.  Is 
the  class  that  is  now  coming  in  more  liable  to  be 
tainted  with  that  movement  than  the  old  class?— I 
would  not  trust  them  to  the  same  extent  as  I would 
the  others,  because  they  must  bo  more  or  less  brou  "lit 
into  direct  or  indirect  connection  with  some  of  those 
.agents  that  are  about. 

1416.  Do  they  come  from  a class  which  is  more 

identified  with  Fenianism  than  the  farming  class? 

They  do,  most  assuredly. 

1417.  You  think  that  anything  which  would  bring 
back  the  flow  of  the  farming  class  to  the  force  would 
contribute  greately  to  prevent  anything  like  disloyalty 
arising  in  the  force  ? — Most  assuredly  it  would,  because 
the  farming  classes  have  respectable  friends,  and  they 
would  be  slow  to  commit  anything  in  the  force  to 
compromise  themselves  or  their  friends;  whereas  an 
individual  who  is  a bird  of  passage  has  no  regard  for 
his  character. 

1418.  You  think  the  question  of  pay  and  pension 
has  an  influence  on  them  ? — Most  assuredly. 

1419.  And  you  think  the  question  of  pensions  would 
have  a greater  influence  on  the  future  of  the  force  than 
even  the  question  of  pay  ?— Decidedly  it  would. 

1420.  Mr.  Holmes.— W hen  did  you  first  hear  ex- 
pressions of  discontent  among  the  police  at  the  existing 
rates  of  pay  ?— It  has  not  covered  a very  long  period ; 

I should  say  in  or  about  two  years  ago  is  the  time  the 
agitation  sprung  up.  There  might  have  been  some, 
slight  talk  of  it  before,  but  it  was  not  of  any  prominent 
character  till  then. 


[The  Committee  adjourned  to  next  day.] 


Fourth  Bay.— 31st  AUGUST,  18S2. 
Present : 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Holmes,  ancl  Mr.  Harrel. 


Head  Constable  Henry  J.  M‘Coy,  examined. 


: i2l.  Chairman. — What-  position  do  you  hold  in  the 
orce  ? — I am  a second-class  head  constable. 

,1.422-  Where  are  you  stationed  ?— I am  stationed 
a.  aVi  an<^  rePrese,It  the  non-commissioned  officers 
m tbe  Arklow  force  from  the  rank  of  acting  constable 

1423.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ?— Six- 
teen years  and  four  months. 

[1602] 


1424.  How  long  have  you  been  a head  constable  ? — 
Two  years  next  January. 

1425.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  the  county 
Wicklow  ? — One  year  and  four  months. 

1426.  Mr.  Holmes. — I see  you  are  wearing  a medal. 
What  is  that  for  ? — Saviug  life. 

1427  Chairman. — I have  the  Memorial  of  the  men 
whom  you  represent.  The  first  paragraph  deals  wit 


Head 
Consiabie 
H.  J.  M'Coy. 

81  Aug.,  1882. 
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Hoad  the  subject  of  pensions.  You  ask  that  the  pension 
6Ca^e  °f  the  men  who  joined  since  the  Act  of  1866 

i y'  should  be  equalized  with  that  of  those  who  joined  before 

SI  Aug,',  1882.  it.  Be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  on  what  grounds 
you  apply  ? — On  the  ground  that  they  perform 
the  same  amount  of . work  as  the  men  who  joined 
before  the  Act  of  1 866,  and  that  they  incur  the  same 
expenses.  If  their  pension  is  not  equalized  with  that  of 
the  men  who  joined  prior  to  1866  they  are  prepared  to 
resign. 

1428.  You  represent  a body  of  men  who  have  been 
a considerable  time  in  the  force? — Yes. 

1429.  And  who  have,  of  course, already  gone  a long 
way  towards  earning  pretty  considerable  pensions? — 
Yes. 

1430.  Amongst  thoso  men  whom  you  represent 
are  there  many  who  joined  since  1866? — There  are. 

1431.  You  yourself  have  joined  since  1866? — I 
joined  in  May  1866,  and  therefore  I come  under  the 
old  scale. 

1432.  When  you  say  the  men  whom  yon  represent 
have  an  inclination  to  resign  unless  a concession  is  made, 
do  you  confine  that  statement  to  the.  men  who  joined 
since  1866  ? — Precisely.  I believe  some  of  the  single 
constables  would  resign.  . 

1433.  Do  you  believe  that  they  would  ?- -I  believe 
the  majority  of  them  would  resign. 

1434.  Have  they  taken  into  consideration  that  by  so 
resigning  they  would  forfeit  the  prospect  of  pensions 
they  are  on  their  way  to  gaining,  and  therefore  the 
advantage  of  the  work  they  have  hitherto  done  in  the 
force  ? — Certainly. 

1435.  And  notwithstanding  that,  you  think  they 
would  resign  in  large  numbers  ? — I think  they  would 
resign. 

1436.  Are  there  any  other  arguments  you  wish  to 
adduce  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  pensions? — That 
men  of  twenty-five  years’  service  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  retiro  with  right  of  pension. 

1437-  Do  you  wish  to  state  theground  on  which  you 
base  that  demand  ?-  —That  they  should  be  in  a position 
to  do  something  for  themselves  and  their  families  after 
leaving  the  force. 

1438.  You  mean  that  a man  who  retires  at  twenty- 
five  years’  service  is  more  likely  to  be  acceptable  for 
other  employment  than  if  he  retired  later  ? — He  would 
have  a better  o.nportunity  of  doing  something  for  his 
family. 

1439.  Is  there  a tendency  to  enter  the  force  latterly 
at  a more  advance!  age  than  formerly? — I think  so, 
because  the  age  was  extended.  1 think  men  ought  to 
be  compelled  to  retire  at  thirty  years’  service  with  full 
pension. 

1440.  State  the  grounds  on  which  you  make  that 
demand  ? — I fancy  their  work  is  done  at  thirty  years’ 
service,  and  that  they  are  physically  unfit  for  more 
work,  having  regard  to  the  harassing  nature  of  the 
duties  to  he  performed  at  present. 

1441.  We  have  learned  that  it  was  found  desirable 
some  short  time  ago  to  extend  the  age  to  27  years, 
and  later  on  to  30  years  for  entrance  to  the  force  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

1442.  Is  it  your  experience  that  men  are  actually 
entering  at  a-  later  age  than  before  ? — Yes  ; I have  seen 
some  who  lately  joined. 

1443.  Then  the  argument  in  favour  of  compelling 
men  to  retire  at  thirty  years’  service  in  consequence  of 
tbe.r  being  unfit  for  work  is  stronger  now  that  they 
enter  older  than  they  used  to  do  ? — Certainly. 

1 444.  Have  you  anything  else  to  urge  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pensions  ? — The  fact  of  their  retiring  at  twenty- 
live  would  also  cause  a more  healthy  current  of  pro- 
motion than  if  they  were  kept  till  thirty  years’ 

1445.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  admit  that  Parliament 
as  representing  the  nation  has  a right  to  revise  from 
time  to  time  the  whole  question  of  pensions  and 
the  proportion  that  pension  should  bear  to  pay? — 

I do. 

1446.  Assuming  that  the  6cale  of  pensions  that 
was  in  existence  before  1866  had  not  been  revised 


at  that  date,  do  you  not  admit  that  Parliament 
would  now  have  a perfect  right  to  revise  that  scale  ? — 
I do. 

1447.  If  so,  do  you  not  also  admit  that  men  joining 
the  force  after  such  revision  would  have  no  right  to 
complain  that  they  were  not  in  as  good  a position  as 
regards  pension  as  the  men  who  joined  the  force  before 
the  revision  ? — I do  admit  that. 

1448.  Are  yon  not  bound  then  to  admit  that  the 
men  who  joined  the  force  after  1866  have  no  right  to 
complain  ? — I could  not  admit  that. 

1449.  But  logically,  you  aro  bound  to  admit  it?— 
I could  not,  for  this  reason,  that  men  joining  the 
service  had  no  idea  of  what  the  pensions  were  at  all. 

1450.  Ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  excuse — they  are 
presumed  to  know  the  law  ? — They  are  ; hut,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  for  a number  of  years,  and 
then  they  get  to  know  what,  their  position  is,  and  they 
consider  it  very  seriously. 

1451.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  whom  you  repre- 
sent would  like  to  be  compulsorily  retired  after  thirty 
years’  service? — Certainly. 

1452.  You  think  they  would? — Yes. 

1453.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  you  know  from  your  ex- 
perience whether  the  men  generally,  who  are  prudent 
(I  am  speaking  of  unmarried  men),  are  able  to  save 
money? — I am  perfectly  certain  they  are  not  able  to 
save  money. 

1454.  As  a matter  of  fact,  do  you  know  whether 
any  of  them  have  saved  money  ? — I knew  one  in  my 
experience  to  have  saved  money. 

1455.  Only  one  policeman  in  your  service? — Yes,  in 
Cork,  and  he  was  an  exceptional  man. 

1 456.  W as  be  a single  or  a married  man  ? — He  was 
a single  man  of  very  long  service,  and  that  very  man 
committed  suicide  in  Limerick  afterwards. 

1457.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  do  not  attribute  his  com- 
mitting suicide  to  his  having  saved  money  ? — I do  not 
account  for  it. 

1458.  Chairman. — What  you  mean  is  that  he  was  a 
penurious  man,  and  actually  committed  suicide  on  the 
head  of  it  ? — Exactly.  That  is  the  only  man  I knew 
in  the  service  to  save  money. 

1459.  The  seeond  paragraph  of  your  Memorial  re- 
spectfully requests  a permanent  increase  of  pay  for  all 
ranks  of  Is.  a-day,  in  consequence  of  the  arduous  and 
extra  duties  which  you  have  been  performing  during 
the  past  three  years,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  per- 
form for  an  indefinite  period  ? — Precisely. 

1460.  Be  kind  enough  to  set  before  us  the  views  of 
your  men  on  that  subject? — In  the  first  place,  taking 
into  consideration  their  unpopularity  in  the  country, 
and  the  present  high  price  of  provisions,  they  consider 
their  pay  is  inadequate  to  maintain  them  in  a thorough 
state  of  efficiency. 

1461.  Before  the  unpopularity  of  the  force  had  come 
to  its  present  height,  was  there  this  demaud  for  an  in- 
crease of  J s.  a-day  amongst  the  men  ? — No. 

1462.  Was  tlu-re  any  demand  for  an  increase? — No  ; 
but  there  was  grumbling  amongst  the  men  that  they 
were  not  sufficiently  paid,  even  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years. 

1463.  Do  you  think  that  grumbling  referred  to  pay, 
or  to  the  want  of  sufficient  allowance  ? — To  pay. 

1464.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that? — Quite  sure.  I 
have  two  papers  here,  one  relative  to  the  pay  of  the 
Dublin  metropolitan  police  and  the  other  relative  ,to 
the  Liverpool  police.  We  feel,  and  always  did,  that 
we  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  with  those  police 
establishments,  because  we  incur  as  much  expense,  and 
in  fact  more  than  they  do.  We  have  to  meet  our  calls, 
putting  our  hands  into  our  pockets  for  everything  we 
want.  We  cannot  invest  in  anything,  nor  can  we  put 
our  families  into  positions  iu  the  towu  where  wo  are 
stationed.  I believe  the  feeling  of  the  men  whom  I 
represent  is  that,  if  they  were  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  metropolitan  police,  they  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfied. 

1465.  You  spoke  of  the  increased  price  of  provisions ; 
have  you  brought  with  you  any  detailed  statement  as 
to  the  present  cost  of  living? — I have  not,  because  I 
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had  not  time  to  do  it,  but  I made  a rough  calculation 
this  morning. 

146G.  Mr.  Harrel. — Ts  it  a daily,  monthly,  or  an- 
nual expenditure? — Monthly.  I have  also  a paper 
handed  to  me  last  night  when  passing  Bray  by  the 
constable  representing  that  district. 

14G7.  Chairman. — Please  to  read  it? — Bread,  4t?. ; 
butter,  3 ±d. : tea  and  sugar,  2 id.;  milk,  hi. ; two 
Qggs>  2<?.  > lib.  of  beef,  1 Or?. ; potatoes,  2d. ; vege- 
tables, Id. ; salt,  pepper,  mustard,  &c.,  1 d ; extra  fuel 
and  light,  Id. ; barrack  expenses,  mats,  brushes,  Ac , 
1 d. ; cooking,  2d.;  that  makes  2 s.  Id.  a-day,  which, 
multiplied  by  thirty,  will  make  3?.  17s.  G d.  a-month. 

1470.  Can  you  say,  from  your  own  experience,  or 
from  what  you  have  heard  from  other  men,  whether 
that  represents  an  increase,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  is  a 
considerable  increase  on  the  expense  of  former  years  ? 
— Yes. 

1471.  Point  out  what  items  you  thiuk  there  has 
been  an  increase  in? — Some  six  or  seven  years  ago  1 
coul<lj?et  good  meat  for  Id.  per  lb.  as  could  be  had. 

1472.  Do  you  think  your  men  pay  all  round  lOd. 
per  lb.  for  it  now? — I believe  they  pay  from  9d.  to 
9%d.  per  lb. 

1473.  In  the  rural  districts? — In  the  rural  districts 
I pay  it,  and  the  meat  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 

1474.  When  you  put  down  10'd.  there,  do  you  think 
it  the  proper  price? — lOd.  per  lb.  is  the  price  usually 
charged  for  the  meat  if  we  get  the  best  quality. 

1475.  I suppose  an  isolated  force,  such  as  yours  in 
Wicklow,  find  it  is  impossible  to  do  an  vthing  in  the  way 
of  contracting  ? — They  cannot. 

1476.  Does  your  barrack  make  some  general  arrange- 
ment for  an  all  round  price  with  a butcher  ? — Not  as 
far  as  I know. 

1477.  Are  you  a married  man  ? — I am. 

1478.  Do  you  find  there  is  any  difference  in  the  way 
in  which  the  butchers  treat  the  married  men  and  the 
single  men  collected  together  in  barrack  ? — As  far  as 
I know  he  treats  them  all  the  same. 

147!).  You  have  given  us  two  grounds  on  which  you 
seek  a permanent  increase  of  pay  for  all  ranks.  Do 
you  wish  to  add  anything  on  that  subject? — I do  not 
know  that  I have  anything  else  to  add. 

1480.  Have  you  had,  in  consequence  of  the  late 
troubles,  any  transfer  duty  in  disturbed  districts  ? — I 
had  not  myself  personally. 

1481.  Had  the  men? — They  had  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  and  some  of  my  own  men,  who 
went  to  Limerick  and  Kilkenny. 

1482.  Have  you  heard  from  those  men  anything 
about  the  rates  they  were  charged  ? — Yes,  that  they 
were  charged  exorbitant  rates  when  in  Limerick  and 
Kilkenny. 

1483.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  said  that  the  high  price  of 
provisions  was  due  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  force, 
and  lienee  you  were  charged  exorbitant  prices.  Do 
you  think  with  a return  of  the  old  amicable  relations 
you  will  not  be  charged  exorbitant  prices  ? — I say  it  is 
owing  to  their  unpopularity,  and  also  the  high  price  of 
provisions,  they  ask  an  increase  of  pay. 

1484.  What  was  your  position  in  the  force  before 
the  Act  of  1874  which  increased  the  pay  of  the  men  ? 
—I  was  a sub-constable  then  at  3Z.  5s.  id.  a-month 
or  39?.  a-year. 

1485.  \Vhat  was  your  pay  in  that  rank  immediately 
alter  the  Act  passed  ? — 57?.  4s. 

148G.  Then  you  had  an  immediate  increase  from 
39/.  to  57/.  4s.?— Yes. 

1487.  Were  you  satisfied  with  the  increase  at  that 
time?— Well,  I was.  It  never  occurred  to  me  but 
that  I was  satisfied  at  the  time. 

1488.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  price  of  pro- 
visions^ within  the  last  ten  years  has  gone  up  all 
round?— I am;  and  within  the  last  three  years— 
meat,  eggs,  butter,  and  the  like.  For  instance,  we 

ir,,t0  pay  ls‘  3d'  Per  lb-  for  butter,  Id.  for  an  e<g, 
and  9fd.  per  lb.  for  meat  of  an  inferior  quality. 

1489.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  have  computed  the  daily 
cost  of  a man’s  living  at  the  enhanced  or  increased 
rates  as  2s.  Id.  a-day  ?—' Yes. 

[1502] 


1490.  Not  counting  other  expenses  of  a private 
nature,  that  would  leave  a considerable  margin,  at  the 
present  time,  of  a man’s  pay  ?— Yes. 

1491.  In  the  lower  grade  of  a sub-constable  how 
much  would  it  leave  ?— There  is  a balance  of  9s.  2d.  in 
hand  after  payingfor  the  month’s' provisions. 

, 1492.  In  addition  to  what  is  actually  given  by  you 
as  necessary  to  maintain  a man,  ho  has  other  ex- 
penses which  he  must- necessarily  incur  ? — He  has. 

1 493.  Such  as  boots;  socks,  and  shirts  ?— Yes. 

1494.  When  he  goes  from  his  station,  he  gets  extra 
pay  10  cover  his  extra  expenses? — Yes. 

1495.  Do  ypu  view  that  as  satisfactory?—!  do.  If 
the  4s.  6d.  a-night  bo  made  permanent,  the  men  of  the 
Wicklow  force  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  it. 

1490.  Suppose  the  number  of  extra  calls  on  his 
pocket  were  decreased  by  an  allowance,  perhaps  for 
boot  expenditure,  do  not  yon  think  that  a young  man 
who  has  not  much  experience,  and  who  has”  only  just 
commenced  to  give  his  services  to  the  public,  is  fairly 
off  by  being  able  to  live  well  and  have  a margin  ? — I do 
not;  for  instance,  the  humblest  boy  in  the  country  in 
the  humblest  situation  that  any  boy  could  hold  would 
certainly  have  more  than  9s.  2d.,  along  with  his  food 
and  lodging. 

1497.  You  claim  on  the  ground  that  you  cannot  save 
during  your  service,  but  the  boy  employed  as  you 
describe  would  have  no  prospect  of  pension,  while  you 
will  be  entitled  to  pension:  Have  you  considered  that  ? 
— I have  not. 

1498.  Have  yon  also  considered  in  the  case  of  men 
who  have  just  joined  the  force,  I am  not  speaking  of 
those  whose  general  usefulness  and  experience  have 
become  of  greater  value,  that  their  pay  is  continuous, 
while  that  of  persons  in  private  situations  is  precarious  ? 
—But  those  in  private  situations  have  many  opportu. 
nities  of  advancing  themselves. 

1499.  Apart  from  the  opportunities  of  advancement, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  do  not  persons  in  private  situations 
experience  the  disadvantage'ofnot  being  always  on  full 
pay  ? — They  do. 

1500.  While  the  young  sub-constable  has  it  every 
day? — Yes. 

1501.  How  do  you  advance  the  unpopularity  of  the 
force  as  a reason  why  their  pay  should  be  increased  ? — 
I will  give  a case  in  point.  The  other  day  a woman 
brought  in  butter  to  the  barrack.  I asked  her  how 
much  per  pound  it  was.  She  said  1,9.  I offered  her  10c?: 
Site  said  she  would  not  sell  it  for  10c?.  Yet  she  after- 
wards went  over  to  a shop  and  sold  it  for  10c?. 

1502.  Would  not  that  come  :under  the  head  of  en- 
hanced expenditure,  rather  than  unpopularity  ? — It 
shows  we  are  unpopular  in  the  country. 

1503.  It  is  not  on  tire  ground  of  unpopularity 
you  make  the  claim,  but  on  the  ground  of  the 
enhanced  expenditure  arising  from  that  unpopularity  ? 
— Yes.  f 

1504.  Mr.  Holmes. — In  order  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear,  is  it  not  a fact  that,  owing  to  your  unpopularity, 
tradesmen  in  towns  and  villages  charge  you  more 
for  provisions,  than  they  did  before  the  present 
state  of  the  country? — I believe  they  do  charge  us 

1505.  Chairman. — Are  we  to  understand  there 
are  two  things  operating  on  the  question  of  prices  ?— 
Certainly. 

1506.  What  are  the  two  things  ? — Our  unpopularity 
in  the  country  is  one,  and  the  exorbitant  prices  arc  the 
other. 

1507-1508.  Mr..  Holmes. — Is  not  the  high  price  of 
provisions  the  consequence  of  yonr  unpopularity? — 
Yes. 

1509.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  there  is  no  other 
cause  for  the  increase  in  the  price  of  provisions  ? — As 
a natural  consequence,  the  markets  have  risen  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years. 

1510.  Do  you  mean  they  have  risen  against  other 
people  as  well  as  against  the  police  ? — I fancy  so. 

1510*.  And  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  your  own 
unpopularity  ? — Yes. 

loll  . The  claim  by  married  men  not' accommodated 
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Head  iu  barracks  for  an  allowance  of  10?.  per  annum  is,  1 
H fM'Co  presume,  for  lodging  allowance? — For  lodging  allow - 
' ance. 

31  Aug.,  1882.  1512.  Are  there  many  men  amongst  those  whom  you 

represent  married  ? — There  are. 

1513.  Are  there  about  half  the  men  of  the  ranks  you 
represent  married  ? — There  are. 

1514.  What,  as  a rule,  do  you  think  the  married 
men  have  to  pay  for  accommodation  for  their  wives  ? 
— If  they  could  afford  to  get  suitable  accommodation,  I 
believe  they  would  not  get  it  under  1?.  a-montli. 

1515.  What  would  they  get  for  1?.  a-montli? — A 
house. 

1516.  If  any  accommodation  were  given  them,  do 
„ you  think  it  would  substantially  increase  the  number  of 

married  men  in  the  force  ? — I fancy  it  would. 

1517.  At  present,  you  are  allowed  to  marry  at  the 
end  of  seven  years  ?— Yes. 

1518.  I believe,  as  a rule,  men  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  that  privilege  so  soon  ? — They  do  not. 

1519.  Do  you  think  they  would  avail  themselves  of 
it  if  they  got  an  allowance? — I think  so. 

1520.  Mr.  Holmes. — Then  you  think  it  would  be  a 
direct  inducement  to  marry  ? — Yes. 

1521.  Chairman. — Tell  me  what  condition  the  mar- 
ried men  who  live  ontside  barrack  at  present  bring  up 
their  families  in  as  to  food  and  accommodation  ? — I 
have  personal  experience  of  that,  and  I believe  they 
bring  them  up  in  a very  wretched  way. 

1522.  Do  you  live  in  barrack  ? — I do.  I am  not 
speaking  at  present  of  the  barrack  in  which  I am, 
because  it  is  capable  of  accommodating  eight  married 
men.  It  was  a military  barrack. 

1523.  But  you  have  experience  of  living  outside 
barrack? — Yes,  in  the  county  Cork. 

1524.  Tell  us  your  experiences  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  your  position  ? — The  fact  of 
having  to  pay  a large  rent,  such  as  8?.  or  10?.  a-year, 
debars  them  from  getting  a great  many  necessaries 
they  require.  They  are  unable  to  feed  and  clothe  their 
families. 

1525.  Do  you  mean  the  necessaries  they  themselves 
require  ? — The  necessaries  the  man  and  his  family 
require. 

1526.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  goes  to  any  extent  to 
affect  his  health  and  strength  ? — It  does  materially.  A 
man  with  an  empty  stomach  cannot  be  expected  to  go 
Jong  marches. 

1527.  Did  it  prevent  your  having  meat  every  day  ? 
— It  did. 

1528.  How  often  in  the  week  used  you  to  have 
meat? — Twice, and  if  I could  afford  to  have  it  oftenerl 
would  ; but  I was  only  seven  months  married  as  a sub- 
constable. 

1529.  Then  you  got  barrack  accommodation  ? — 
Yes 

1530.  In  your  present  station  there  is  barrack 
accommodation  for  eight  men  ? — Yes. 

1531.  That  is  exceptional,  because,  as  I understand, 
your  present  station  was  a military  barrack  ? — Yes. 

1532.  For  boot  money  you  ask  4 1.  a-year  ? — Yes. 

1533.  What  do  you  pay  for  a pair  of  boots  in 
Wicklow  ? — I pay  14s.  for  common  bluchers. 

1534.  Which  are  very  suitable  for  the  purposes  of 
your  duty  ? — Yes. 

1535.  How  many  pairs  in  the  year  do  you  use  ? — 
Two,  and  a light  pair  for  Suudays. 

1536.  The  price  of  those  would  come  to  about 
2 guineas  ? — Yes. 

1537.  Do  you  find,  taking  one  year  with  another, 
you  require  three  pairs? — I do. 

1538.  Do  v ou  put  down  anything  for  repairs? — 
From  12s.  to  15s.  for  repairs.  For  heeling  and  soleing 
we  pay  4s. 

1539.  That  would  bring  it  up  to  21.  14s.  Do  you 
not  think  that  that  allowance,  which  is  considerably 
less  than  4/.,  would  be  enough  to  meet  the  ordinary 
wear  ? — I do. 

1540.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  said  that  as  a married  man 
vou  were  not  able  to  have  meat  every  day  ? — Yes. . 

1541.  Witnesses  before  you  have  compared  the 


position  of  the  police  with  that  ol  high-ciass  artisans. 
Do  you,  from  your  experience,  think  that  high-class 
artisans  who  are  married  can  afford  themselves  the 
luxury  of  meat  every  day  ? — I believe  they  can. 

1542.  Have  you  considered  what  would  be  the 
annual  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  force  if  your  demands 
both  under  the  heads  of  “increase  of  pay”  and 
“ allowances  to  married  men  ” were  granted  ? — I have 
not. 

1543.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  \ou  know  what  the  married 
men  who  are  in  lodgings  at  present  are  paying? — I 
heard  that  some  of  the  men  have  to  pay  10s.  a-month 
for  one  room,  and  that  a very  bad  one. 

1544.  Chairman. — Your  next  demand  is  that  un- 
favourable records  should  be  wiped  away  after  a period 
of  five  years ; and  I suppose  you  think  that,  in  com- 
puting pensions,  the  effect  of  unfavourable  records 
should  be  removed  altogether  ? — Certainly. 

1545.  But  you  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
effect  of  unfavourable  records  should  be  removed  alto- 
gether in  estimating  the  right  of  a man  to  promotion  ?. 
— I say  an  unfavourable  record  should  be  wiped  out 
after  a period  of  five  years. 

1546.  But  not  altogether? — Not  altogether. 

1547.  You  think  it  would  be  fair  that  a man’s  career 
within  certain  limits  should  be  looked  to  when  he  is 
seeking  promotion  ? — Yes. 

1548.  If  you  have  any  special  case  of  hardship 
which  you  would  like  to  bring  forward  we  will  hear 
it  ? — Thirteen  years  ago  I happened  to  be  fined 
5s.  by  the  county  inspector  for  not  being  properly 
dressed  as  barrack  orderly.  That  is  the  only  unfavour- 
able record  I have,  and  I never  thought  of  it  until  I 
came  to  Wicklow  a year  and  a-half  ago,  when  it  was 
the  first  thing  I saw.  I thought  it  very  hard  that 
after  the  expiration  of  thirteen  years  the  unfavourable 
record  should  be  before  me. 

1549.  I presume  that,  being  now  a head  constable, 
you  must  have  removed  the  effect  of  that  so  far  as  pro- 
motion goes  ? — Certainly. 

1550.  What  effect  will  it  have  on  your  pension  ? — 
I expect  it  will  have  none,  because  it  is  a fine  by  the 
county  inspector.-  There  is  a difference  between  a 
record  in  the  case  of  a fine  by’a  county  inspector  and 
that  in  the  case  of  a fine  imposed  by  the  Inspector- 
General.  A single  fine  by  a county  inspector  does  not 
militate  against  a man’s  promotion,  or  count  as  regards 
his  pension.  But  two  fines  by  a county  inspector  are 
counted  as  one  unfavourable  record,  and  are  exactly 
similar  in  their  results  to  a punishment  inflicted  by  the 
Inspector-General.  I go  in  for  this,  that  the  county 
inspector  should  have  no  power  whatever  to  fine  men, 
but  that  any  offence  they  commit  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Inspector-General  for  his  decision. 

1551.  State  the  practical  grounds  on  which  jou  rest 
that  claim  ?— Because  the  county  inspectors,  if  they 
find  any  small  matter  wrong,  have  power  if  they  wish 
to  fine  a man  5s.  or  10s  , as  the  case  may  be. 

1552.  Is  it  the  experience  of  the  force  that  the  county 
inspectors  make  a harsh  use  of  that  power? — It  is. 

1 553.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  that  it  is  used  against  par- 
ticular men  who  happen  not  to  be  his  favourites,  or  that 
it  is  used  generally  with  too  much  harshness? — That 
it  is  used  with  too  much  harshness,  especially  if  the 
county  inspector  happens  to  be  in  bad  humour,  so 
vexed  that  he  is  apt  to  fine  a man  which  he  would  not 
do  under  similar  circumstances  in  his  cooler  moments. 

1554.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  give  the 
county  inspector  some  power  of  insisting  on  those 
minute  regulations? — He  could  order  some  other 
punishment  besides  a fine — an  additional  parade. 

1555.  What  other? — Such  as  parading  so  many 
times  a-day. 

1556.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  leaving  that 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  county  inspector  ? — No. 

1557.  Is  it  on  account  of  the  present  system  you 
object  to  the  county  inspector  having  the  power  of 
fining  ? — Yes. 

1558.  Then  supposing  the  present  effect  of  the 
record  of  fines  was  removed,  would  you  have  any  objec- 
tion to  leaving  the  power  of  inflicting  fines  in  the  hands 
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of  the  county  inspector  ? — I would  not  leave  the  power 
of  inflicting  fines  in  the  hands  of  the  county  inspector 
under  any  circumstances. 

1559.  Mr.  Barrel. — You  say,  as  an  alternative 
power  to  the  county  inspector,  you  wou!d  give  him 
power  to  order  a man  additional  parades  ? — Either 
additional  parades,  or  to  send  him  out  of  his  turn  on 
duty. 

1560.  But  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  police 
do  not  exist  for  parade  purposes,  would  it  not  be  to  the 
prejudice  of  their  services  to  the  public  if  the  county 
inspector  paraded  them  unnecessarily  in  advancement 
of  the  discipline  of  the  service? — They  could  very 
easily  find  time  for  that;  their  time  would  not  be 
always  employed.  If  the  county  inspector  did  not 
order  extra  parade,  he  might  order  a man  to  attend  a 
fair  or  two  out  of  his  turn. 

1561.  Do  you  think  that  would  bo  received  as  a 
popular  change  by  the  force  ? — I think  it  would. 

1562.  The  amount  of  fine  that  can  be  imposed  by 
the  county  inspector  is  limited? — It  is  limited  to  10s. 

1563.  The  regulations  give  any  man  so  fined,  or 
fined  in  the  smallest  amount  by  the  county  inspector, 
the  power  of  appeal  to  the  Inspector-General  ? — Yes. 

1564.  As  a matter  within  your  experience,  have 
you  known  of  men  to  appeal? — No  ; but  I have  heard 
of  men  who  did.  1 would  not  like  to  be  the  person  to 
appeal. 

1565.  As  a rule,  the  men  do  not  appeal  ? — They  do 
not. 

1566.  You  may  give  your  reasons,  if  you  think  it 
advisable  ? — I think  it  would  not  be  advisable. 

1567.  Mr.  Holmes. — How  frequently  in  the  year 
are  you  inspected  by  the  Inspector-General  ? — We  are 
supposed  to  be  inspected  once  a-year. 

1568.  Do  you  see  the  Inspector-General  everyyear? 
—No. 

1569.  Do  you  think  the  men  would  like  to  see 
more  of  the  Inspector-General  ? — We  would  be  glad 
to  see  him,  if  bis  duties  in  Dublin  permitted ; and  I am 
sure  that  if  Colonel  Bruce,  who  is  deservedly  popular 
with  the  men,  went  amongst  them  oftener,  it  would 
have  a very  good  effect.  If  the  men  knew  him  better, 
too,  he  would  be  more  popular  still. 

1570.  Chairman.— What  is  the  next  matter  you 
wish  to  bring  before  us? — Extra  pay. 

1571.  On  the  subject  of  extra  pay,  what  representa- 
tions have  you  been  desired  to  make? — To  ask  that 
the  present  scale  be  made  permanent. 

1572.  Mr.  Holmes. — That  is,  what  is  sanctioned  in 
the  last  edition  of  the  Code? — Yes,  with  the  addi- 
tional Is.  The  allowance  there  made  is,  in  our 
opinion,  quite  sufficient  to  meet  our  requirements  for  a 
night.  The  men  desire  that  “ back  charges  ” should 
be  discontinued.  The  regulation  at  present  on  the 
subject  of  back  charges  is,  that  they  can  be  preferred 
at  any  time  within  twelve  months.  If  a man  commits 
a breach  of  discipline,  it  is  not  required  that  the  man 
who  makes  the  charge  against  him  should  at  once  put 
it  in  writing;  and  this  refers  particularly  to  cases  in 
which  superiors  in  rank  are  reported  by  their  inferiors. 
On  the  contrary,  he  may,  as  it  were,  hold  it  in  his 
sleeve  for  six  months,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period  be  permitted  to  prefer  it.  A man  should  mako 
Lis  charge  at  once,  or  not  at  all.  I will  give  you  a 
case  in  point  which  refers  to  myself.  On  the  13th 
September,  1881,  I should  have  reported  a sub-con- 
stable in  the  barrack  for  insubordination.  I did  not 
report  him,  and  the  reason  was  owing  to  his  wife 
being  in  a delicate  state  of  health — in  consumption — 
and  having  five  helpless  children,  and  the  doctor 
stating  that  if  I reported  the  man  I would  be  answer- 
able  for  his  wife’s  death.  The  sub-constable  was 
present,  and  also  the  senior  constable  of  the  station. 
On  the  17th  of  this  month,  the  wife  of  the  constable  in 
the  barrack,  whom  I had  reason  to  report  for  some 
irregularities  connected  with  herself,  wrote  a letter  to 
the  county  inspector,  stating  that  I overlooked  the 
sub-constable  last  year,  but  could  not  give  the  date ; 
and  that  I was  in  the  habit  of  taking  out  the  transport 
car  with  my  family.  Only  yesterday  I got  the  charges 


framed  against  myself  from  the  sub  inspector,  to  admit  Head 
or  deny  them.  I must  admit  the  charge  of  neglect  of  Constable 
duty  in  not  reporting  the  sub-constable,  subject,  how-  H.J.  M‘Coy. 
ever,  to  explanation ; and  I must  also  admit  the  charge  ^ 
of  taking  out  the  transport  car  on  two  occasions  in  ug’’ 
twelve  months,  when  on  exercise,  and  my  wife  was 
with  me. 

1573.  When  you  say  “on  exercise,”  what  do  you 
mean  ? — The  man  in  charge  was  going  out  to  exercise 
the  horse,  and  invited  my  wife  and  myself  on  the  car. 

I consider  it  a grievance  that  those  charges  could  be 
entertained. 

1574.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else? — It  is 
held  to  be  a grievance  that  a senior  should  be  made 
accountable  for  the  actions  of  a junior  when  they  are 
on  duty  together.  Every  man  should  be  responsible 
and  accountable  for  his  own  acts. 

1575.  Is  it  because  there  are  cases  where  a junior 
man  escapes  from  the  control  of  a senior  and  the  senior 
is  held  responsible? — Yes;  I will  give  you  a case  in 
point.  I knew  a constable  to  have  been  fined  for 
separating  from  a sub-constable  when  on  duty.  The 
two  men  went  into  town  to  purchase  provisions.  The 
constable  was  after  being  removed  into  the  country 
shortly  previous  to  that,  and  his  wife  was  living  in 
lodgings  in  the  town.  He  told  the  sub-constable  to 
remain  in  the  day-room  at  the  barrack  until  he  came 
up  from  visiting  his  wife ; the  result  was  that  the  con- 
stable was  reported  for  separating  from  the  sub-con- 
stable and  fined. 

1576.  Mr.  Holmes — And  that  fine  would  count 
against  his  pension  ? — Certainly  it  would. 

1 577.  Chairman.  — Do  you  wish,  as  has  been  told  us 
by  other  men,  that  promotion  should  be  not  by  counties, 
but  over  the  entire  country  ? — I would  propose  that 
no  man  should  be  promoted  under  five  years’  service. 

There  are  at  present  some  constables  with  only  three 
and  four  years’  service.  I would  have  the  promotions 
according  to  seniority,  combined  with  intelligence  and 
professional  knowledge.  Let  every  deserving  man  be 
examined,  and  his  papers  sealed  and  forwarded  to  the 
Inspector-General . 

1578.  For  the  purpose  of  promotion?— Yes ; but  I 
would  let  the  men  on  the  county  inspector's  lists  at 
present  for  promotion  be  promoted  before  this  takes 
effect. 

1579.  Mr.  Holmes. — That  is  in  justice  to  them,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  vested  interests  ? — Yes. 

1580.  Chairman.—  The  examination  is  at  present 
conducted  by  the  clerk  to  the  county  inspector.  By 
whom  do  you  suggest  that  it  should  be  conducted? — I 
entirely  object  to  that.  The  examination  should  be 
conducted  by  an  examiner  sent  down  from  the  Depart- 
ment once  or  twice  a-year,  as  the  case  may  be. 

1581.  How  long  would  it  take  to  exhaust  the  county 
inspector  s lists  at  present  existing? — I could  not  tell. 

That  depends  on  the  number  on  the  lists. 

1582.  Mr.  Barrel. — As  a matter  of  fact,  do  3rou 
know  that  it  would  take  years? — It  would  take  two 
or  three  years  at  all  events  in  any  county  ; but  if  the 
men  are  permitted  to  retire  at  twenty-five  years’ 
service  I am  sure  a great  many  will  leave,  and  so  create 
vacancies. 

1583.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  subject? — That 
if  a candidate  fails  at  an  examination  lie  should  be 
allowed  to  come  up  again,  and  get  three  chances  within 
five  years.  The  next  point  is,  that  all  promotions 
should  be  from  the  ranks,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
healthy  current  of  promotion. 

1584.  You  now  come  to  the  subject  of  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  sub-inspector? — Yes. 

1585.  Then  the  men  who  sent  you  here  are  in 
favour  of  promotion  to  the  position  of  sub-inspector 
from  the  ranks? — Yes. 

1586.  Do  they  wish  to  have  all  the  posts  of  sub- 
inspector  filled  up  from  the  ranks,  or  only  a majority  of 
them  ? — All,  the  same  as  in  every  other  force ; for 
instance,  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police  force  and  the 
English  police  forces. 

1587.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  capacity  the 
men  already  promoted  from  the  ranks  have  shown  for 
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Head  holding  command  over  the  others— do  you  think  they  which  suggest  that  the  promotion  should  be  general  in 

Constable  have  been  successful? — I think  they  have.  the  whole  force? — I am  in  favour  of  promotion  by. 

H.  . M Coy.  1587*.  You  think  the  experience  they  have  had  in  counties  up  to  the  rank  of  constable. 

31  Aug.,  1882..  4*‘e  ranl<8  lias  made  them  useful  officers? — Yes.  1590.  You  think  that,  if  taken  by  seniority,  and  on 

1588.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  do  not  think  the  appoint-  a fixed  principle,  even  by  such  divisions  as' couuties, 

meut  of  men  from  the  ranks  would  create  any  jealousy  justice  would  be  done  in  the  aggregate  over  the  whole 

in  the  force? — Not  at  all.  force  ?; — I do-.. 

1588 P.  Mr.Naiwek — When  you  said  that  men  should  1591.  Chairman.  — The  Committee  see  that  your 
he;  promoted  by  seniority,  also  having  regard  to  pro-  Memorial  winds  up  with  a declaration  that  the  merno- 
fessional  fitness  and  cliaraetor,  did  you  mean  that  the  rialists  feel  pained  and  grieved  to  learn  that  it  has  been 

seniority  should  be  seniority  in  the  force,  or  seniority  said  they  were  wanting  in  anv  way  in  loyalty  and  dis- 

in  certain  divisions,  such  as  counties,  or  a group  of  cipline,  as  they  intend  to  be  loyal  and  faithful.  Then, 

counties  or  provinces  ?— In  counties.  I presume,  that  the  late  occurrences  have  not  in  any 

1589.  Then  are  you  in  favour  of  retaining  the  way  shaken  the  determination  of  the  men  to  bo  loyal? 

system  of  promotion  by  counties  up  to  the  rank  of  — By  no  means. 

constable  in  contrast  with  some  other  propositions 
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1592.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been  in  the 
force? — Twenty-three  years  and  eight  months. 

1 592*.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Wicklow? — : 
Fourteen  years  and  eight  mouths. 

1593.  You  represent  the  sub- constables  of  the  county 
Wicklow? — Yes. 

1593*.  On  the  subject  of  pensions  you  have  heard  the 
evidence  of  Head-constable  McCoy.  Do  you  agree 
generally  with  that  evidence  ? -I  think  I have  a better 
knowledge  of  the  feeling  of  the  men  in  the  lower  grades 
than  the  head  constable  has  had  an  opportunity  of. 
obtaining. 

1594.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  the 
lower  grade,  will  you  state  their  views  as  to  an 
increase  of  pensions? — I will.  A young  man  on  joining 
the  police  force  has  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  line  of 
life  in  which  he  is  embarking,  and  it  is  only  after  four 
or  five  years’  experience  he  begins  to  see  it,  when  old, 
experienced  men  like  me,  perhaps,  out  at  night  on 
patrol,  begin  to  tell  him  what  his  prospects  are. 

1595.  Mr.  Holmes. — Will  you  explain  what  you 
mean  by  “prospects”? — I mean  with  regard  to  his 
pension.  W e begin  to  tell  him  the  difference  between 
bis  prospects  now  and  if  he  came  in  before  1866. 

1696.  Why  do  you  keep  it  a secret  for  so  long  a time 
as  four  years? — 1 might  say  lie  has  not  made  up  his 
mind  until  then  whether  he  will  stop  in  the  force  at  all 
or  not.  That  is  the  case  with  most  of  them.  I do  not 
think  a sub-constable  is  rightly  able  to  see  his  way 
before  that  time.  I know  I was  four  or  five  years  in 
the  force  before  I knew  what  Act  of  Parliament  I joined 
under,  or  what  pension  I would  enjoy,  suppose  I did 
stay  in  the  police. 

1597-  Taking  the  men  who  joined  since  1866,  do 
you  think  there  are  many  who  passed  a considerable 
time  in  the  force  without  understanding  exactly  their 
position  as  regards  pension  ? — I think  it  takes  a man 
generally  three  or  four  years  before  he  begins  to  under- 
stand it  definitely. 

1598.  Does  not  that  answer  assume  a very  low 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  police,  and  a wonderful 
want  of  interest  with  regard  to  what  concerns  them  ? — 
It  is  only  then  they  begin,  if  they  are  satisfied  with  the 
line  of  life  they  embark  in,  to  think  of  making  a pro- 
vision of  it.  A young  man  will,  in  some  instances, 
join  simply  to  get  away  from  home. 

1599.  Chairman.— Is  your  argument  this — that  when 
they  discover,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  they  are  in 
a position  as  to  pension  less  advantageous  than  that  of 
the  men  who  joined  before  1866,  they  consider  it  a 
grievance  and  an  injustice  ? — It  is.  They  then  begin 
to  feel  it ; and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  young  men 
of  the  county  Wicklow  force,  I think  there  is  a general 
tendency  among  those  of  seven  years’  service  and 
downwards  to  leave  the  force  if  the  pensions  are  not 
equalized. 

1600.  Do  you  think,  that  is  a strong  and  deep-rooted 
feeling  amongst  those  young  men,  or  is  it  only  a passing 


feeling? — I do  not  believe  it  is  a passing  or  tem- 
porary feeling.  Some  of  them  mean  it,  and  others  do 
not. 

1601.  Mr.  Holmes. — it  is  a threat  on  the  part  of 
some  they  do  not  intend  to  carry  out  ? — The  generality 
of  them  do  from  the  period  of  service  I mentioned  down- 
wards. 

1602.  Chairman. — Do  you  mean  to  say  they  do  not 
intend  to  do  it,  or  that,  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  they 
will  not  do  it? — I think  they  will  do  it.  They  are 
awaiting  the  result  of  this  Committee;  and.  plenty  of 
them  never  had  the  means  of  doing  it  before. 

1603.  What  means  have  they  now  that  they  had 
not  got  before  ? — Most  of  them  got  12?.  or  14?.  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  and  put  it  up  for  that  purpose. 

1604.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  it  to  pay  Iheir  passage  to 
America  or  Australia? — Exactly  so.  That  is  my  know- 
ledge of  their  feelings  on  the  subject. 

1605.  What  is  the  entire  strength  of  the  force  in 
Wicklow,  taking  all  ranks  into  account  ?— About  199 
men.  There  are  some  vacancies. 

1606.  About  how  maDy  would  be  of  seven  years’ 
standing  and  under  ? — About  sixty.  As  I have  already 
stated,  men  from  seven  years'  service  downwards  intend 
to  leave  the  force  if,  after  this  Committee,  they  find  the 
pensions  are  not  equalized  ; and  as  far  as  I.  can  ascer- 
tain their  feelings,  I understand  that  some  men  of  over 
that  service  will  go  too.  The  men  who  joined  since 
1866  say  they  have  the  same  work  to  do  as  the  men 
who  joined  prior  to  1866,  and  having  the  same  amount 
of  hardship,  and  everything  else,  they  do  not  see  why 
the  Government  should  not  treat  them  all  alike. 

1607-1609.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  young  men 
joining  now  and  lately,  since  this  question  has  been 
discussed,  know  very  well  what  the  present  law  is  with 
regard  to  pensions?— I do  not  believe  there  is  one  out 
of  ten  who  thoroughly  understands  it. 

1610.  Chairman.— Do  you  wish  to  add  anything 
else  on  the  subject  of  pension  ?— The  young  men  look- 
at  it  in  this  way.  When  an  old  policeman  leaves  the 
force,  if  he  has  to  go  to  look  for  a situation  or  associate 
with  civilians,  he  is  very  often  quite  unwelcome 
amongst  them.  He  is  generally  regarded  as  a sort  of 
spy,  either  in  a gentleman’s  place  or  in  any  other 
situation  he  gets. 

1611.  Therefore,  he  has  a difficulty  in  getting  em- 
ployment?— I do  not  exactly  say  there  would,  be  ai 
difficulty  in  getting  it ; but  there  would  be  a difficulty 
m suiting  himself  in  a place  and  retaining  it ; because', 
in  the  present  state  of  the  country  lie  would  be  afraid; 
to  live  in  a rural  district. 

1612.  Then  is  this  a difficulty  that  has  sprung,  up  or- 
increased  of  late  years?— It  has  decidedly  increased  of 
late  years. 

1613.  Mr.  Holmes. — Did  it  exist  at  all  before  , late 
years  ? — I have  considerable  experience,  and  an  old 
police  pensioner  was  never  very  favourably  regarded  in 
a situation. 
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1614.  Chairman. — By  those  around  him  ? — By  civi- 
lians. There  was  always  an  amount  of  distrust. 

1615.  Do  you  mean  on  the  part  of  his  employer  ? — ■ 
Not  on  the  part  of  his  employer,  but  on  the  part  of 
those,  perhaps,  over  whom  he  was  required  to  have 
supervision.  Taking  that  into  account,  the  men  who 
joined  since  1866  consider  they  ought  not  to  be  looking 
for  a situation  when  they  leave  the  force.  If  they 
spend  their  lifetime  in  it,  they  are  entitled  to  a way  of 
living  independently  of  any  situation. 

1616.  Do  the  .rates  of  pension  given  to  men  who 
entered  before  1866  enable  them  to  live  independently 
<?f  - any  situation  ?— If  not  encumbered  with  a,  large 
family  they  do. 

1617.  But  I suppose  a great  many  of  them  have 
large  families? — Generally  speaking,  they  have.  Police- 
men get  married  at  one  stage  of  their  service  or 
ofher.  If  they  are  encumbered  with  a family,  and 
particularly  a young  family,  they  must  look  for  a 
situation. 

1618.  But  take  those  that  have  not  families  and  are 
not  encumbered,  do  they  live  on  their  pensions  or  get 
situations  ? — That  is  discretionary  with  themselves. 
They  can  live  on  their  pensions. 

1619.  As  a matter  of  fact,  is  it  according  to  your 
experience  that  they  live  on  their  pay,  or  do  they  get 
situations  ? — I have  seen  instances  where  they  look  for 
situations,  and  again  others  where  they  retire  and  live 
on  their  pensions. 

1620.  Under  the  present  system,  as  a rule,  when 
they  leave  the  force  they  are  too  old  to  get  very  good 
situations  ? — A man  who  has  never  attained  rank  in 
the  service  (I  mean  who  has  worked  as  a sub-constable 
for  thirty  years)  is,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  fit 
for  nothing ; he  is  worn  out,  because  he  has  always  had 
the  heavy  end  of  the  work. 

1621.  Any  system,  then,  which  would  enable  him  to 
retire  earlier  would  increase  his  chances  of  euabliug  him 
to  get  a situation  and  to  do  the  work  ? — Decidedly  it 
would.  A sub-constable  who  has  worked  for  twenty- 
five  years  ought  to  be  let  retire. 

1622.  Do  you  also  hold  the  opinion  that  there  should 
be  compulsory  retirement  at  the  end  of  thirty  years’ 
service  ? — I do. 

1623.  State  any  reasons  you  wish  to  add  to  those 
given  by  the  head  constable  on  that  subject? — I am 
only  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  sub-constables,  and  I 
do  not  see  what  inducement  they  could  have  to  stop  in 
the  force  after  thirty  years ; but  if  they  were  ever  so 
inclined  they  ought  to  be  made  go  ; because  a man  is 
useless,  in  my  opinion,  after  thirty  years’  service. 

1624.  Whether  inclined  or  not,  he  ought  to  be  made 
to  go? — I think  he  ought.  He  cannot  be  fit  for  active 
service. 

1625.  Mr.  Holmes. — Would  you  say  a man  of  48 
years  of  age  would  be  fit  for  active  service  assuming 
he  enters  the  force  at  18  and  serves  thirty  years? — I 
say  if  ho  served  thirty  years  in  the  rank  of  sub-constable 
he  would  be  useless. 

1626.  Chairman. — On  account  of  the  greater  amount 
of  duty  a sub-constable  has  to  perform  ? — Yes. 

1627.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you,  speaking  upon  this 
subject,  express  the  general  views  of  the  sub-constables  ? 
— I do  not ; I only  express  tho  views  of  the  sub- 
constables of  Wicklow  as  far  as  I could  understand 
their  feeling. 

1628.  Chairman. — That  is  to  say,  you  come  here 
professing  to  express  their  views  ? — Decidedly. 

1629.  Do  you  think  those  views  are  peculiar  to  the 
Wicklo  w men,  or  are  they  generally  held  ? — I do  not 
know  ; I have  not  had  experience  of  any  other  county 
for  the  last  fourteen  years. 

1630.  Mr.  Harr  el. — The  question  of  compulsory  re- 
tirement as  regards  sub-constables  practically  is  not  an 
important  one,  inasmuch  as  very  few  will  be  found  to 
remain  after  thirty  years  ? — I think  not. 

1631.  Is  there  one  sub-constable  in  the  county 
Wicklow  at  present  of  over  thirty  years’  service  ? — I 
know  a few  sub-constables  who  are  only  waiting  to 
complete  the  thirty  years  to  try  and  get  away. 

1632.  As  a matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  know  of  one 


who  has  over  thirty  years’  service  and  who  would  be  Sub-Constable 
inclined  to  stay? — 1 do  not.  James 

1 633.  Chairman. — Do  you  agree  that  all  ranks  as  McGinnis 
well  as  sub-constables  should  be  compelled  to  retire  o,  1SQ„ 
after  thirty  years  ? — I do.  It  would  stimulate  young  S’’ 1 
men,  knowing  that  the  old  men  would  have  to  leave  at 

thirty  years’  service,  to  remain  in  the  force  with  the 
prospect  of  promotion. 

1634.  On  the  questions  of  pension  and  voluntary  and 
compulsory  retirement,  do  you  wish  to  add  anything 
else? — I think  not. 

1635.  Mr.  Homes.—  Suppose  that  all  the  men  who 
joined  the  force  since  1866  were  aware  that  they  wero- 
not  under  so  favourable  a scale  of  pension  as  the  men 
who.  joined  prior  to  1866,  would  they  have  any  fair 
ground  for  complaining  of  their  position,  having  known 
it  ? — That  is  rather  a difficult  question  for  me  to  answer. 

I know  from  experience  that  a recruit  joining  the  force 
never  looks  into  what  his  pension  is. 

1636.  I said,  “ supposing  he  did  know  ?” — I could 
not  answer  that  question  ; I could  not  give  an  opinion. 

1637.  Do  you  think  the  police  ought  to  be  in  a better 
position  as  regards  pension  than  the  other  members  of 
the  Civil  Service,  or  do  you  think  that  the  members  of 
the  Civil  Service  should  be  allowed  to  retire  upon  full 
pension  after  a certain  number  of  years’  service  ? — 1 
think  there  are  few  civil  servants  under  tho  Govern- 
ment whoso  duties  are  so  obnoxious  as  those  of  the 
police  are  at  times. 

1640.  Mr.  Harr  el. — When  you  speak  of  the  men 
who  joined  since  1866  believing  themselves  entitled  to 
be  placed  on  exactly  the  same  footing  with  the  men 
who  joined  prior  to  1866,  do  the  men  who  joined  since 
1866  remember  that  those  who  joined  before  that  date 
were  serving  for  many  years  on  a scale  of  pay  very 
much  smaller  than  that  which  the  1866  men  have 
enjoyed  ?— I frequently  tried  to  impress  that  on  their 
minds — the  advantages  they  have  as  compared  with 
the  old  men  in  that  respect. 

1641.  That  is  the  reason  I am  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  a sub-constable  of  twenty- 
three  years  and  eight  months’  service.  At  one  time,  I 
know,  you  drew  pay  which  oniy  amounted  to  21.  5s. 
not  per  mouth,  and  for  many  years  you  lived  on  that? 

— I had  to  do  it. 

1642.  And  your  next  increase  was  a small  one  as 
compared  with  that  which  was  granted  to  you  in  1872, 
and  you  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  while 
the  majority  of  the  men  who  now  want  the  same  scale 
of  pension  which  you,  under  those  circumstances, 
obtained,  had  always  good  pay  as  contrasted  with  the 
small  pay  which,  you  formerly  had.  Do  you  not  think, 
then,  there  is,  I do  not  say  much  unreasonableness,  but 
some  amount  of  unreasonableness  in  not  giving  you 
credit  for  that? — I would  be  reasonable  enough  myself. 

1643.  It  is  not  your  reasonableness,  nor  do  I say  it 
is  very  unreasonable.  A man  has  a right  to  ask  for 
everything  he  can  get.  But  do  not  you  think  there  is 
some  unreasonableness  in  not  recollecting  how  much 
better  their  pay  always  has  been  than  yours,  when 
they  ask  to  be  equalized  with  you  as  regards  pensions? 

— It  is  very  hard  to  impress  that  upon  them. 

1644.  Do  not  you  think  there  is? — I would  rather 
not  give  an  opinion. 

1645.  Would  there  not  be  nearly  as  good  a right  on 
your  part  to  claim  retrospectively  the  difference  in  pay 
between  the  present  rate  and  the  old  rate  as  they  have 
to  claim  prospectively  the  difference  in  rate  between 
your  pension  and  theirs  1 — There  would  not  exactly. 

1646.  But  still  there  would  be  some  analogy  ? — 

There  would  not ; because  on  going  to  my  first  station 
I could  buy  the  best  Irish  bacon  at  5 {cl.  per  lb.,  butter 
at  8 \d.  per  lb.,  and  eggs  at  5 d.  per  dozen.  Tho  prices 
of  these  articles  are  very  much  changed  now. 

1647.  What  is  the  actual  difference  between  the  pay 
then  and  now  ? — It  is  more  than  double  now.  As  we 
are  dealing  with  pensions,  there  is  another  matter  1 
wish  to  suggest  as  to  the  system  undor  which  I come 
of  pensioning  men.  It  is  divided  into  periods  of  five 
years,  counting  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years'  service. 

In  the  event  of  a man’s  constitution  breaking  up  any 
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Sub-Constable  time  between  the  fifteen  and  thirty  years  he  must 
McGinnis  ^eave  tl>e  service,  and  if  he  has  been  nineteen  years 

and  nine  months  he  gets  nothing  for  four  years  and 

31  Ang.,  1882.  nine  months  of  that  period  of  service. 

1648.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  pensioned  on  fifteen 
years’  servico  ? — He  is,  and  the  men  generally  feel  that 
as  a grievance. 

1649.  Are  you  aware  of  any  case  within  your 
knowledge  latterly  in  which  that  mode  of  fixing  the 
pension  was  practised  ? — I never  heard  of  a case  con- 
trary t > that  rule  with  the  men  who  joined  before 
1866. 

1650.  Can  you  give  me  any  individual  instance 
recently  in  which  that  has  borne  hardly? — I cannot 
myself  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I was  told  of  an 
instance. 

1651.  Then  you  do  not  know  practically  of  an 
instance  in  which  this  has  borne  hardly  ? — No  ; but  I 
know  of  its  being  in  existence.  I have  known  of  a 
man  of  twenty-three  years  and  a-lialf  servico  to  be 
discharged  on  a twenty  years'  pension. 

1652.  But  do  not  you  know  it  was  altogether  on 
account  of  his  service  being  twenty-three  years  and 
a-lialf,  and  not  having  attained  twenty-five  years,  that 
he  got  the  twenty  years’  pension  only  ? — Decidedly. 

1653.  Chairman. — Now  come  to  the  question  of 
pay.  In  the  first  place,  I believe  the  men  whom  you 
represent  demand,  as  well  as  those  represented  by  the 
head  constable,  an  increase  of  pay  of  Is,  a-day  ? — Yes. 

1654.  Do  you  wish  to  put  before  us,  in  addition  to 
what  was  said  by  the  head  constable,  any  views  in 
reference  to  the  demand  for  increase  of  pay  ? — I do 
not  think  I could  supplement  the  head  constable’s 
statement,  except  that  it  is  the  general  feeling  among 
the  men  that  at  ten  years’  service  a man  is  as  good  a 
policeman  as  ever  he  will  be,  and  that  he  ought  to 
attain  the  full  pay  of  his  rank  at  that  service. 

1654*.  Where  are  you  stationed? — In  Arklow. 
The  head  constable  and  I belong  to  the  same  station. 

1655.  Have  you  had  much  experience  in  rural 
stations? — I am  fourteen  years  and  eight  months  in 
the  county  Wicklow,  and  I have  been  in  four  different 
stations  in  the  county. 

1656.  Is  the  daily  cost  of  living  in  the  country 
stations  smaller  or  greater  than  in  Arklow  ? — In  some  of 
the  stations  it  is  more,  taking  into  account  the  distance 
from  market  or  a good  shop,  and  the  additional  expense 
conveying  provisions  home.  In  fact,  it  is  worse  in  the 
country  stations  than  in  Arklow. 

1657.  In  order  to  get  meat  in  the  country  station, 
you  have  to  go  to  the  nearest  town  ? — You  must  go  to 
the  nearest  town,  and  you  can  only  bring  a small 
quantity,  unless  you  are  inclined  to  corn  it. 

1658.  Suppose  your  country  station  is  in  a small 
village,  is  not  there  a butcher  generally  in  the  village  ? 
— You  might  have  a butcher  who  would  kill  a little 
mountain  sheep  two  or  three  times  a-week  ; but  he  has 
no  consumption  for  beef,  and  if  the  men  want  beef 
they  have  to  go  sometimes  14  or  15  miles  for  it. 

1659.  They  prefer  beef  to  mutton? — They  do  when 
they  can  get  it. 

1660.  Out  of  the  199  men  stationed  in  your  county, 
how  many  of  the  rank  of  sub-constable  are  married  ? — 
About  fifty. 

1661.  Can  you  supplement  what  the  head  constable 
said  on  the  subject  by  telling  us  how  many  non-com- 
missioned officers  are  married  in  your  county  ? — There 
are  about  twenty-five  non-commissioned  officers  mar- 
ried. There  are  seventy-five  married  men  in  the  entire 
county  force. 

1662.  How  many  of  those  men  have  accommodation 
in  barracks?  — The  twenty-five  non-commissioned 
officers,  except  five,  have  accommodation.  They  have 
a prior  claim  to  the  sub-constables. 

1663.  How  many  sub-constables  have  accommoda- 
tion 1 — About  fifteen. 

1664.  You  make  out  there  are  about  thirty-five  sub- 
constables and  five  non-commissioned  officers  married 
in  the  county  Wicklow  without  barrack  accommodation  ? 
— I am  not  accurate,  but  that  is  as  near  as  I could  go. 

1665.  Can  you  describe  to  us  the  quality  of 


lodgings  and  the  mode  of  life  of  those  married  men  who 
live  outside  barrack? — I was  a married  man  paying  for 
lodgings  myself  outside  barrack  for  nine  years. 

1666.  At  what  rate  ? — At  9s.  a-month,  but  when  my 
family  was  small  I had  one  room  at  8s.  a-month  in  a 
country  village. 

1667.  Would  those  rates  be  more  in  the  town? — 
They  would  decidedly.  There  is  only  limited  accom- 
modation in  most  country  stations.  The  constable  of 
the  station  has  the  first  claim  to  the  accommodation. 
There  might  be  some  spare  accommodation.  A man 
when  he  gets  married  could  perhaps  be  accommodated 
for  a year  or  two  until  he  has  a couple  of  children,  and 
then  he  must  go  to  lodgings.  This  is  generally  the 
case. 

1668.  Am  I to  gather  from  that  that  the  fact  of  the 
accommodation  happening  to  be  available  at  the 
moment,  there  would  be  some  inducement  to  a young 
man  to  get  married  ? — No  ; I do  not  mean  that,  because 
a man  would  be  at  once  transferred  from  the  county 
on  getting  married. 

1669.  That  could  not  be  an  inducement,  then  ? — No. 
They  know  nothing,  about  the  accommodation  when 
getting  married.  When  a man’s  family  grows  up  he 
has  to  take  a home  solely  to  himself  and  his  family. 
Once  he  has  more  than  two  children,  he  will  not  get  a 
room.  His  children  get  troublesome,  and  except  in  a 
poor  place,  people  will  not  be  bothered  with  them.  For 
every  two  children  you  have,  according  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  force,  to  provide  a bed,  if  you  have  barrack 
accommodation.  For  instance,  I am  located  in  a mili- 
tary barrack  with  my  wife  and  oiglit  children,  and  I 
have  four  beds  and  a cot  in  one  room. 

1670.  Do  you  all  sleep  in  one  room? — We  all  sleep 
in  one  room.  There  are  five  more  married  men  in  the 
same  barrack  with  similar  accommodation.  One  of  the 
men  has  eight  children  too. 

1671.  Mr.  Harrel. — But  those  are  large  barrack 
rooms  ? — Large  barrack  rooms. 

1672.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  agree  with  the  head 
constable,  that  lodging  allowance  to  married  men  would 
have  the  effect  of  encouraging  early  marriages  ?— I do 
not  agree  with  the  head  constable  in  that. 

1673.  Chairman. — Do  you  agree  with  him  that  at 
the  present  time  men  do  not  avail  themselves  when 
seven  years  in  the  force  of  the  right  to  marry  ? — They 
do  not,  but  just  according  as  it  suits  them.  The  reason 
I do  not  agree  with  the  head  constable  that  lodging 
allowance  would  be  an  inducement  to  young  men  to  get 
married  is  this,  that  the  lodging  allowance  would  be  no 
benefit,  as  he  would  have  to  expend  it  on  the  lodgings. 

1674.  Mr.  Holmes. — Men  marry  without  a lodging 
allowance,  but  is  it  not  likely  that  some  men  may 
hesitate  to  marry  in  consequence  of  not  having  a 
lodging  allowance  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  affect  a 
man  that  was  inclined  to  get  married  one  way  ,or 
another. 

1675.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  you  think  it  would  neither 
encourage  him  nor  deter  him  ? — I know  when  I was 
going  to  get  married  it  would  not. 

1676.  Chairman. — Passing  to  the  subject  of  boot 
money,  do  you  agree  with  the  head  constable’s  calcula- 
tions as  to  the  amount  necessar}'  for  boot  money?  — It 
would  take  two  strong  serviceable  pairs  of  boots  and  a 
pair  for  Sunday  to  do  a man  in  the  year.  In  the 
mountains  of  Wicklow  less  would  not  do. 

1677.  Mr.  Holmes. — Why  do  you  say  Sunday? — 
You  require  to  be  a little  more  respectable-looking  on 
Sunday  than  on  a week-day,  and  the  pair  of  boots  you 
wear  out  in  the  gutter  on  patrol  on  a week-day  would 
not  be  fit  to  wear  on  a Sunday  morning. 

1678-  Chairman. — Do  you  agree  that  all  unfavour- 
able records  should  be  wiped  away  after  a period  of 
five  years? — I do.  I have  something  more  to  say  on 
the  question  of  the  records,  because  I have  had  a 
better  opportunity  of  knowing  the  feelings  of  the  men 
than  the  head  constable  had.  As  records  stand  at 
present,  a man  is  actually  punished  for  an  unfavourable 
record  whilst  he  lives. 

1679.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  mean  by  deduction  from 
his  pension  ? — I do ; and  perhaps  forfeiting  a position 
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ho  would  be  otherwise  entilhd  to  as  regards  promo-  is,  perhaps,  inferior  to  the  old  man  who  is  looked  Sub- Constable 
Don.  over.  James 

1G80.  As  regards  the  fact  of  its  being  a severe  punish-  lfi02.  That  is  the  only  difference  between  you  and  McQnuis. 

ment  in  the  shape  of  a fine,  and  also  an  annual  decrease  the  head  constable,  that  you  would  say  seven  instead  of  „ 

from  the  pension  for  every  year  lie  may  happen  to  live  five  years  ? — I would  say  seven.  Sl  ■Allg-> 1882 

and  draw  it,  we  have  had  that  very  fully  placed  before  1693.  Chairman.— Do  you  agree  with  the  request 

us,  showing  how  cumulative  even  the  money  penalty  that  promotion  to  the  post  of  sub-inspector  should  take 

is  as  the  result  of  unfavourable  records.  But  would  place  from  the  ranks? — It  is  the  general  feeling  of  the 

you  say  anything  you  think,  or  those  whom  you  repre-  sub-constables  as  far  as  I heard  : I have  very  little  to 

sent  tlnnk,  as  to  how  it  affects  promotion? — I would  say  on  the  subject. 

say  if  a man  conducts  himself  for  five  years  he  ought  1694 . Mr.  Harr  el. — Have  you  experience  of  the  work - 

to  be  eligible  for  promotion  afterwards— that  is,  from  ing  of  the  select  list  in  your  county  by  which  certain 

the  date  of  the  last  conviction,  if  I may  so  express  constables  attain  the  position  of  head  constable  at  au 

myself.  _ early  period  ? — If  I were  to  give  my  opinion,  or  if  it 

1681.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say  went  for  anything,  I would  have  no  select  list. 

on  the  subject  of  unfavourable  records  that  the  head  1695.  Is  that  your  personal  opinion,  or  is  it  shared 
constable  has  not  said  ? — I would  bo  speaking  against  in  by  the  men  whom  you  represent  ? — I could  not 
what  I believe  if  I said  he  should  be  put  on  a footing  say  it  is  shared  in  by  the  men ; I should  not  go  so  far 

with  a man  who  had  no  records — that  is,  in  the  event  as  that. 

of  his  being  reported  again  for  any  misconduct,  I would  1696.  Then  as  to  the  special  list  by  which  certain 
punish  him  more  severely  on  account  of  his  previous  men  get  promotion  at  earlier  periods  for  favourable  re- 
record than  a man  who  had  never  been  punished  in  the  cords,  do  you  think  it  is  a desirable  thing  that  it  should 

^0Ice-  ....  be  continued,  or  is  it  a popular  method  of  promotion  in 

1682.  Your  idea  resolves  itself  into  this,  that  for  the  force? — It  was  not  a popular  method  of  promotion  ; 

purposes  of  pension,  you  would  have  a certain  period  because  it  was  believed  generally  that  some  of  those 

of  good  character  wipe  the  record  away  ? — Yes,  abso-  records  were  not  rightly  obtained. 

lutely-  1697.  You  mean  the  favourable  records  for  good 

1683.  But  for  purposes  of  promotion,  or  for  purposes  police  duty  r — Yes ; that  they  were  sometimes  obtained, 
of  measuring  future  punishment,  you  would  attach  if  I may  so  express  myself,  under  false  pretences,  by 
what  value  it  might  have  to  the  previous  character  of  the  fraud,  and  by  the  strong  recommendations  of  officers, 
man  ? — I would,  keep  the  record  against  him  for  the  At  least,  it  was  generally  believed. 

purpose  of  visiting  future  punishment ; but  if  he  con-  1698.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would  like  to 
ducted  himself  well  for  a period  of  five  years,  he  would  bring  under  the  notico  of  the  Committee? — I have  to 
have  as  good  a right  to  promotion  as  any  man.  At  the  say  further  with  regard  to  promotion,  that  the  sub-con- 
same  time,  I would  not  wipe  away  the  record  ; I would  stables  of  the  county  Wicklow  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
keep  it  there.  mode  of  examination. 

1684.  But  service  and  other  things  beiug  equal,  even  1699.  That  is  in  the  county  inspector’s  office? — 
as  regards  promotion,  in  the  interests  of  your  own  Yes. 

class,  you  would  say  that  a man  who  had  a spotless  1700.  Then  you  concur  in  what  tho  head  constable 
character  hitherto  should  be  preferred  to  the  other?—  said  on  the  subject?— I do.  I think  the  county  in- 
Iie  should.  I admit  that;  and  I would  not  be  for  spector’s  clerks  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
wiping  out  the  records  against  a man,  though  I have  examination.  An  examiner  should  be  sent  periodically, 
been  punished  myself;  but  I am  stating  what  I believe  and  the  papers  forwarded  to  the  Inspector-General, 
to  be  a fair  system.  1701.  Chairman.— You  object  to  the  system  of 

1685.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say  examination  by  the  county  inspector’s  clerks  ? — Ido. 

about  records? — No.  1702.  Tell  us  why? — It  is  a matter  of  notoriety 

1686.  Chairman. — Do  you  agree  with  the  head  con-  that  a county  inspector’s  clerk  can  get  whom  he  likes 
stable,  that  promotion  in  the  ranks  would  be  made  right  promoted.  It  is  the  prevailing  idea  among  the  sub- 
by  the  reforms  lie  has  suggested  without  giving  up  the  constables  that  it  is  a sure  step  to  promotion  to  get 
system  of  promotion  by  counties;  or,  would  you  prefer  “great”  with  the  county  inspector’s  clerk,  and  keep 
to  get  rid  of  the  system  of  promotion  by  counties,  and  him  on  your  hands. 

have  the  promotion  all  over  the  country?—!  think  if  1703.  Mr.  Barrel.— It  is  the  clerk  who  sets  tho 
the  promotions  could  be  arranged  as  the  mounted  men  papers  and  gives  out  the  dictation,  though  tho  county 
are  promoted  now,  it  would  be  more  advantageous  and  inspector  happens  to  be  present? — It  is;  and  fre- 
iairer  than  the  present  system.  quentlv  the  clerk  has  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  county 

1687.  Mr.  Barrel. — That  is  generally  through  the  inspector. 

force?  Yes.  - 1704.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  other  topics  you 

1688.  Chairman. — Then  yon  are  not  in  favour  of  wish  to  speak  of  in  addition  to  what  tho  head  con- 

county  promotion  ? — I am  not,  and  I can  give  reasons,  stable  has  said  ? — With  regard  to  married  men  in 
I know  of  my  own  knowledge  where  one  man  will  bo  barrack,  children  up  to  14£  years  are  compelled  to 
a constable  at  four  years  in  one  county,  and  a man  of  sleep  out  of  barrack,  and  it  is  often  a great  disadvan- 
unblemished  character  will  be  fourteen  years  in  another  tage  to  the  fathers  and  mothers.  Thus  the  children 
before  lie  gets  promotion.  have  t0  quit  the  barrack  at  an  age  when  they  require 

1689.  You  think  the  ^ inequalities  of  the  county  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  father  and  mother  over  them, 

system  ought  to  be  remedied  by  making  the  promotion  particularly  female  children.  It  is  a great  grievance  to 
a thing  over  the  whole  country  ? — That  is  my  the  police,  together  with  that  of  having  to  pay  for 
°P^on.  lodgings  outside. 

1690.  Do  you  approve  of  the  system  of  promotion  by  1705.  Do  you  think  the  presence  of  such  children 
seniority,  records,  and  examination,  as  recommended  by  over  144  years  of  age  would  lead  to  inconvenience  and 
the  head  constable? — The  head  constable  would  pro-  disorder”? — I think  not. 

mote  a man  of  five  years’  service  ; but  I would  have  1706.  Are  you  aware  why  the  rule  was  made  that 
no  man  promoted  under  seven  years'  service.  My  children  of  that  age  should  not  live  in  barrack  ? — I 
reason  for  say  mg  so  is  this,  that  a class  of  young  men  think  it  was  a mistaken  notion  on  the  ground  of 
joined  the  police  force  of  latter  years  who  had  much  morality. 

greater  facilities  of  education  than  the  men  who  joined  1707.  What  was  the  notion  on  morality? — The 
in  my  time,  though,  in  point  of  fact,  the  old  expe-  authorities,  I think,  considered  it  more  wise  to  have  the 
nenced  men  may  be  practically  better  policemen  than  female  children  out  of  barrack. 

the  young,  intelligent,  and  better  educated  men.  1708.  Were  they  afraid  that  where  there  were 

1691.  Mr.  Barrel. — That  is  in  one  respect? — In  several  young  men  it  might  be  dangerous? — Yes.  I 
point  of  learning  and  literary  qualifications  the  young  think  that  is  a mistaken  idea.  A child  of  144  years  of 
men  are  superior,  but  their  knowledge  of  police  duty  age  is  safer  and  better  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  her 
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father  and  mother  in  barrack  than  she  is  turned  outside 
the  b wrack  gate  at  10  o’clock  on  the  side  of  a street  to 
live  in  a low  lodging-house,  a policeman  being  unable  to 
pay  for  a respectable  one. 

1709.  Mr.  Sorrel. — When  you  contemplate  the 
case  of  a young  girl  of  1 4£  years  of  age,  have  you 
also  considered  that,  by  removing  that  disability  you 
would  leave  it  open  to  members  of  a married  family  of 
any  age  to  remain  in  barrack  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time? — No. 

1710.  You  would,  then,  place  a limit? — I would. 

1711.  To  what  age  would  you  extend  the  privilege  ? 
— A young  girl  should  be  sent  to  some  business  at  16. 
She  is  educated  then  if  she  ever  will  be. 

1712.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  do  you  suggest  that  the 
period  should  be  extended  for  one  year  and  a-half  ? — I 
do.  She  will  be  fit  then  to  go  to  service  if  her  father 
was  unable  to  give  her  a trade-  She  will  be  able  to 
earn  her  own  bread. 

1713.  You  think  that  would  be  a reasonable  period  ? 
— I do ; because  in  the  present  state  of  things  a man 
with  a grown-up  family,  a sub-constable  particularly, 
is  not  able  to  pay  for  respectable  lodgings  outside. 

1714.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  matter? — 
There  is  another  matter  to  which  I wish  to  draw  your 
attention.  There  is  a rule  in  the  force  by  which  a 
senior  man  is  amenable  for  the  misconduct  of  his  junior 
when  both  arc  sent  on  duty  together.  That  is  a great 
hardship  and  a grievance. 

1715.  Mr.  Holmes. — Have  you  anything  else  to  add 
to  what  the  head  constable  has  said  already  on  that 
point? — No. 

1716.  Chairman. — But  you  wish  to  impress  upon 
us  the  importance  of  that  point?  — I do.  There  is  also 
another  matter.  The  last  time  I had  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  with  the  men  in  general,  they  complained 
of  the  allowance  for  fuel  and  light  as  insufficient. 

1717.  That  allowance,  I believe,  is  intended  for  the 
guard  room?— Yes. 

1718.  In  your  county  is  the  allowance  supplied  for 
the  guard-room  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  guard- 
room?— It  is  in  the  summer  time,  but  not  in  the 
winter. 

1719.  Do  you  mean  that  you  want  a sufficient 
allowance  for  the  guard-room,  or  that  you  want  an 
allowance  that  would  meet  tho  purposes  of  cooking  as 
well? — No  ; an  allowance  for  the  guard-room. 

1720.  You  complain  that  the  present  allowance  is 
insufficient? — Yes. 

1721.  What  increase  would  be  necessary  to  make  it 
a sufficient  allowance? — 1 think  it  would  take  a ton  of 
coal  per  month,  and  that  would  cost  1/. 

1722.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  mean  a ton  of  coal  to 
light  one  fire  ? — I do. 

1728.  Chairman. — Is  it  burning  all  night? — It 
The  guard  is  there,  and  requires  a fire  all  night. 

1724.  What  weight  of  coal  does  the  present  allow- 
ance enable  you  to  get?— There  is  a deduction  for 
light  from  it.  It  would  not  buy  half  a-ton — say  it 
would  be  about  9 cwts. 

1725.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  do  not  require  a fire  in  the 
guard-room  the  entire  summer  ? — In  the  summer  months 
there  is  little  burned.  The  single  men  would  be 
robbed  if  they  were  not  able  to  save  then. 


1726.  Chairman. — Does  the  saving  in  the  summer 
enable  them  to  get  enough  ? — It  does  not. 

1727.  Does  it  go  further  than  enabling  them  to  get 
half-a-ton? — That  is  all  they  are  able  to  do  in  the 
winter  months  even  with  what  they  hare  saved. 

1728.  Mr.  Barrel. — Do  you  in  your  barrack  keep  a 
separate  account  for  the  guard-room  fire  as  distinct 
from  the  kitchen  fire? — The  head  constable  keeps  it. 

[Ileacl  Constable  Henry  J.  McCoy.— I have  no  con- 
nection with  the  kitchen.  The  single  men  use  the 
kitchen  and  day-room  together.  They  have  a fire 
in  the  day-room,  and  they  cook  in  the  kitchen.  1 
give  them  the  money  for  the  allowance,  and  there 
is  no  distinct  account,  and  in  point  of  fact  it  could 
not  be  distinctly  stated  whether  the  allowance 
suffices  or  not.  j 

I have  never  known  the  guard-room  to  be  without  a 
fire  more  than  two  months  in  summer. 

1729.  Chairman.— But  you  spoke  of  the  fire-money 
being  insufficient.  Do  you  spend  the  allowance  for 
fuel  altogether  on  the  guard-room  fire,  or  do  you  use 
some  of  the  coal  purchased  with  that  allowance  for 
cooking  ? — There  is  some  of  the  coal  used  for  cooking 
in  the  summer  months,  and  the  single  men  keep  the 
barrack  fire  in  the  winter.  Wo  have  generally  no  fire 
in  the  guard-room  in  June  and  July,  and  the  single  men 
keep  us  in  a fire  the  rest  of  the  year  in  return. 

1730.  Do  you  mean  that  some  of  the  money  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  fuel  for  cooking  goes  in  the 
winter  months  to  make  up  for  what  is  got  from  the 
guard-room  fuel  for  cooking? — I have  no  connection 
with  it ; 1 am  a married  man. 

1781.  Mr.  Barrel. — You,  as  a married  man,  live 
away  from  the  barrack? — Away  from  the  day-room. 

1732.  You  are  placed  under  no  charge  for  extra 
fuel  ? — I have  nothing  to  do  with  extra  fuel. 

1733.  You,  in  common  with  the  other  sub-constables, 
use  the  guard-room  when  you  are  barrack  guard  ? — I 
do. 

1734.  And  the  amount  for  fuel  at  the  station  is 
managed  by  the  single  men  whose  cooking  is  done  at 
the  station? — Yes. 

1735.  Then  their  account  for  kitchen  and  day-room 
fire  is  all  kept  under  one  expenditure  and  for  one 
supply  of  coal? — Yes. 

1736.  They  make  the  public  allowance  go  as  far  as 
they  can,  and  they  supply  the  balance  ? — That  is  so. 

1737.  During  the  two  summer  months  the  single 
men  are  not  obliged  to  expend  anything  on  the  guard- 
room  fire  ? — They  are  not. 

1738.  They  take  the  entire  allowance  for  their  cook- 
ing purposes  ? — Yes. 

1 739.  Asa  set-off  during  the  winter  time,  they  spend 
more  than  the  allowance  on  the  guard-room  fire  ? — 
They  do. 

1740.  They  bear  the  whole  expense  themselves,  and 
charge  you  and  the  other  married  men  nothing  ? — That 
is  so ; but  I have  frequently  heard  them  complain  of 
what  it  cost  in  the  winter.  They  say  they  would 
sooner  it  was  managed  in  the  guard-room,  and  that  they 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 


Constable  James  Lonergan,  examined. 


1741.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been  in  the 
force  ? — Eighteen  years  and  six  months. 

1742.  How  long  have  you  been  a constable  ? — About 
four  years. 

1743.  In  what  part  of  Wexford  are  you  stationed? 
— I am  in  charge  of  a station — Oylgate. 

1744.  How  long? — Since  October  1877. 

1745.  What  parts  of  Ireland  were  you  stationed  in 
before  that? — I served  in  Waterford  in  a joint  station 
three  months.  The  station  was  discontinued  for  some 


time,  and  I was  drafted  to  the  county  Cork.  I next  got 
married  to  a Waterford  person,  and  was  transferred  to 
Wexford. 

1746.  You  represent  the  non-commissioned  officers 
of  Wexford  county  ? — Yes. 

1747.  Do  you  know  the  entire  strength  of  the  force 
in  the  county?— Not  exactly.  The  county  is  short- 
handed.  There  were  men  transferred  to  Cork  lately. 

1748.  The  first  paragraph  in  your  Memorial  begins  by 
saying  that,  taking  into  account  tho  heavy  duties  of  the 
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last  few  years,  the  high  price  of  provisions,  and  other 
necessaries,  you  consider  that  the  present  rates  of  pay 
and  allowance  are  inadequate,  and  you  request  an  in- 
crease of  pay  for  all  ranks  of  Is.  a-day.  Confining 
yourself  for  the  present  to  the  demand  for  an  increase 
of  pay  of  I s.  a-day,  be  kind  enough  to  state  what  you 
have  to  say  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  sought  ? — 
The  increased  price  of  provisions  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal causes  for  asking  it. 

1749.  Have  you  any  statement  showing  what  main- 
tenance or  provisions  cost  you  by  the  day  or  the  month 
in  your  county  ? — I have  made  a rough  calculation,  and 
I should  think  the  cost  is  about  2s.  Id.  a-day. 

1750.  Without  going  into  the  details  of  that  calcula- 
tion, will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  you  put 
down  as  the  price  of  meat  ? — Beef,  10 cl.  per  lb. 

1751.  Do  you  pay  lOd.  per  lb.? — Yes;  for  what 
little  beef  I eat  I pay  lOd.  per  lb. 

1752.  Do  you  think  the  men  pay  that  rater — I am 
sure  of  it. 

1753.  Do  the  men  generally  consume  beef? — The 
men  do  generally,  but  I do  not. 

1754.  What  do  you  pay  for  mutton  ? — I never  buy 
any  mutton. 

1755.  Which  is  it — beef  or  mutton  you  use  ?— 
Stricly  speaking,  I use  only  a little  beef.  I generally 
keep  a pig,  and  kill  it  myself.  When  I use  beef  I pay 
lOdperlb; 

1756.  What  do  the  men  pay  for  mutton  ? — The  same 
prico . 

1757.  Have  you  made  this  calculation  of  2s.  7 d, 
a-day  from  your  own  experience  and  that  of  the  police 
generally — I mean  from  your  own  knowledge  of  the 
ordinary  and  usual  rates  of  expenditure  among  the 
police  in  Wexford  ? — Yes ; the  expenditure  of  the 
county  police,  as  a rule. 

1758.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  on  the  subject 
of  the  price  of  provisions  ? — I do  not. 

1759.  Have  the  prices  increased  of  late? — I should 
think  for  the  last  two  years  they  have  increased  some- 
thing. 

1760.  How  do  you  account  for  that  increase? — The 
country  is  not  as  productive  as  it  was.  We  have  not 
as  much  produce,  except  last  year  alone,  and  that  may 
be  one  of  the  causes  for  it. 

1761.  Do  you  think  that  other  people  suffer  as  well 
as  policemen  ? — I do.  It  is  a general  rule. 

1762.  Passing  from  the  argument  founded  on  the 
high  price  of  provisions  to  the  argument  founded  on 
your  arduous  and  extra  duties,  do  you  suppose  that  it 
is  likely  these  heavy  duties  will  be  for  the  future  the 
ordinary  rule  ? — They  will  continue  for  some  time. 

1763.  I will  now  go  to  the  subject  of  nightly  allow- 
ance to  which  you  refer.  You  ask  for  a nightly 
allowance  of  4s.  6d.  permanently  for  each  man,  You 
are  aware  that  that  allowance  is  given  at  preseut  ? —Yes. 

1764.  And  you  ask  that  it  be  made  permanent? — 
Yes. 

1765.  What  rates  do  you  pay  as  a rule  when  you 
leave  home  on  temporary  duty  as  compared  with  what 
you  pay  at  home  ? — We  pay  more  by  far.  The  people 
know  well  the  duty  we  are  on,  and  charge  us  very 
highly. 

1766.  Is  that  on  account  of  any  unpopularity  ? — I 
think  it  is  on  account  of.  the  land  agitation. 

1767.  Mr.  ITolmes. — You  did  not  experience  much 
opposition  before  the  land  agitation  ? — N ever. 

1768.  Before  the  land  agitation  did  you  get  things 
at  the  ordinary  fair  price  of  the  place? — We  did. 

1769.  Chairman. — -You  also  mention  the  matter  of 
pensions  in  your  Memorial,  and  seek  that  those  who 
joined  the  force  since  the  10th  August,  1866,  should 
oe  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those  w ho  were  in  the 
force  before  that  date,  and  I see  that  you  note  that  as 
one  of  your  greatest  grievances.  Be  kind  enough  to 
set  forth  the  ground  of  your  views  on  that  subject  ? — 

* am  strongly  of  opinion  that  young  meu  joining  the 
force  never  inquire  what  pension  they  are  going,  to 
receive.  They  are  policemen,  and  four  or  five  years  in 
me  establishment  before  they  commence  to  know  some- 
thing about  it. 
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1770.  Mr.  Holmes. — Was  that  your  own  case  ? — It 
was  not ; blit  that  is  the  view  young  policemen  as  a rule 
take  of  it.  It  is  the  general  feeling  among  the  young 
men. 

1771.  Were  you  yourself  aware  of  it? — I was  well 
aware  of  it,  because  everybody  belonging  to  me  was  in 
the  force.  When  young  men  find  they  are  to  get 
only  a small  pension  compared  with  the  others  that 
had  the  good  fortune  to  join  the  ranks  before  them, 
they  become  rather  unsettled  and  careless. 

1772.  Chairman. — You  think  pension  has  more  to 
say  to  the  unsettlement  even  than  the  pay? — I think  it 
has  as  much. 

1773.  When  did  this  demand  for  an  increase  of  pay 
begin  to  show  itself  very  clearly  ? — After  the  increaso 
of  the  cost  of  provisions. 

1774.  Do  you  mean  to  say  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  ? — Within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

1775.  When  did  the  question  of  pensions  begin  to 
come  forward? — That  is  a long  time  going  on.  After 
the  passing  of  the  Act  regulating  the  pensions  the  dis- 
content sprung  up  among  those  who  joined  since 
1866. 

1776-1777.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  think  that  if  a 
man  who  had  joined  the  force  since  1866  was  aware 
upon  joining  of  the  terms  upon  which  he  joined,  he 
would  have  any  fair  giound  for  complaining  that  he  was 
not  in  as  favourable  a position  as  regards  pension  as  the 
men  who  joined  before  1866? — I think  if  he  was  aware 
of  it  he  would  not  have  joined  the  police  at  all. 

1778.  You  also  request  in  your  Memorial  promotion 
from  the  ranks.  Do  you  mean  by  that  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  sub-inspector? — I think  to  the  rank  of 
county  inspector  as  well  as  sub-inspector. 

1779.  Is  the  feeling  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
strong  on  that  subject  ? — It  is. 

1780.  You  are  aware  that  of  late  years  the  sub- 
inspectors are  appointed  by  competitive  examination  ? 
— Yes,  a good  many. 

1781.  Are  you  long  enough  in  the  force  to  remember 
the  time  before  that  system  was  introduced  ? — I do 
remember  it. 

1782.  When  they  were  appointed  by  patronage  ? — 
Yes. 

1783.  Do  you  think  the  relations  of  the  men  with 
their  sub-inspectors  are  as  warm  and  as  friendly  now 
as  in  old  times? — I declare  I think  they  are  every  bit 
as  friendly. 

1784-1785.  Do  you  think  the  men  wish  that  all  the 
sub-inspectors’  posts  should  be  opened  to  them,  or  only 
a proportion  ? — I think  all. 

1786.  What  lias  operated  on  the  men  is  that  the 
positions  of  inspectors  and  superintendents  in  other 
forces  are  open  to  the  ranks? — Yes. 

1787.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  the  position 
in  England  which  is  like  the  county  inspector’s  position 
here — namely,  that  of  chief  constable — is  not  neces- 
sarily filled  from  the  ranks? — -No. 

1788.  Do  you  think  the  men  are  disposed  to  be  as 
respectful  and  obedient  to  the  men  chosen  from  the 
ranks  as  to  the  men  coming  in  by  competitive  examina- 
tion ? — Every  bit. 

1789.  And  treat  them  with  as  much  respect? — Yes. 

1790.  Do  you  find  that  the  men  who  come  from  the 
ranks  liavo  equal  or  greater  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  men.  the  detection  of  crime,  and  other  police 
duties  ?— Much  more. 

1791.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  the  subject 
of  promotion  from  the  rank  of.  sub-constable  to  head 
constable.  Does  the  present  system  of  promotion 
through  the  county  inspector  give  satisfaction  to  the 
men  in  your  county  ? — I think  they  are  quite  pleased 
with  it. 

1792.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  mode  in 
which  examinations  are  conducted  by  county  inspector;,’ 
clerks? — I did  not  hear  the  men  say  anything  about  it. 

1793.  1 see  you  ask,  as  other  men  have  done,  that 
head  constables  and  constables  should  be  compelled  to 
retire  on  pension  after  thirty  years’  service,  and  that 
it  should  be  optional  with  them  to  retire  after  com- 
pleting twenty-five  years’  service? — Yes. 


Constable 
J.  Lonergan. 

31  Aug.,  1882. 
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1794.  One  reason  for  that  is,  that  it  would  increase 
the  chances  of  promotion  ? — That  is  the  principal 
reason. 

1795.  And  also  that  it  would  enable  a man  being  in 
better  strength  to  do  something  for  himself  on  leaving 
the  force  ? — Yes. 

1796.  You  think  it  would  increase  his  chances  of 
occupation  and  being  able  to  work  if  he  had  a right  to 
go  out  on  pension  after  twenty-five  years’  service?  I do. 

1797.  Do  you  think  thirty  years’  service  as  much  as 
can  be-usefully  got  out  of  a man  ? — I do. 

1798.  Have  you  seen  men  who  went  out  after  thirty 
years’  service? — 1 have;  worn-out  men,  fit  for  no- 
thing. 

1799.  Mr.  Barrel. — Would  you  make  retirement 
compulsory  with  head  constables  and  constables  at 
thirty  years’  service  ? — Certainly. 

1800.  Even  though,  in  your  opinion,  it  might  bear 
hardly  on  individuals,  yet  it  is  suggested  in  order  that 
promotion  may  take  its  course  ? — Yes. 

1801.  Chairman. — Then  you  arc  of  opinion  that 
even  for  the  individual,  it  increases  his  chance  of 
adding  something  to  his  pension  by  employment  if  he 
gets  out  at  a reasonable  age  ? — Yes.  He  may  be  of 
some  use  ; but  if  lie  serves  for  thirty  years  he  will  be 
fit  for  nothing. 

1802.  You  ask  for  lodging  money  for  married  men 
who  cannot  get  accommodation  in  barrack  to  the  extent 
of  8/.  a-year.  Have  you  much  experience  of  married 
men  living  out  of  b'an'ack? — Yes ; I lived  out  of 
barrack  myself. 

1803.  Is  it  fair  to  ask  what  you  paid  for  your 
lodgings? — I paid  12s.  6 cl.  a-month  in  one  case,  and 
11s.  in  another. 

!S04.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  service  when 
you  married  ?—  I think  exactly  seven  years  and  four 
and  a-half  months. 

1805.  As  a rule,  men  do  not  marry  so  soon  after 
entering  the  service  ? — I think  they  do. 

1806.  Do  they  marry  as  soon  as  they  can  ?— I think 
they  marry  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  offers. 

1807.  Tell  us  what  effect  the  amount  they  have  to 
spend  on  lodging  money  has  on  their  mode  of  life  and 
chances  of  sustaining  themselves  ? — It  takes  so  much  a- 
month  from  their  pay.  In  fact,  I might  nearly  say,  it 
puts  them  to  the  pin  of  their  collar  to  support  them 
selves. 

1808.  Mr.  Holmes. — But  you  think  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  lodging  allowance  given  to  some  extent 
deters  some  men  from  marrying  ? — I am  strongly  of 
that  opinion.  Many  men  would  marry,  and  tie  them- 
selves to  the  service ; but  when  a man  marries  and  pays 
for  lodgings,  it  becomes  a hardship. 

1809.  Do  you  think  it  does  deter  them? — I do. 
They  say  it  ties  them  to  the  service,  and  they  will  have 
to  pay  for  it  if  they  marry. 

1810.  Then  you  think  that  if  men  got  this  lodging 
allowance  it  would  induce  men  to  marry  who  do  not 
marry  now  ? — I think  it  would. 

1811.  Chairman. — When  you  lived  as  a married  man 
out  of  barrack,  used  you  to  have  meat  every  day  ? — Oh, 
dear,  no ! Perhaps  once  or  twice  a-week.  I had  a 
family  of  children. 

1812.  Mr.  Holmes. — Now  that  you  are  living  in 
barrack,  you  can  afford  to  have  meat  oftener  than 
before?—  Oftener  ; but,  indeed,  very  little  oftener ; for, 
of  course,  my  family  is  much  larger  now. 

1813.  Mr.  Barrel. — Do  the  single  men  have  meat 
every  day? — Nearly  every  day  they  have,  except 
Fridays, 

3 814.  Chairman. — Now,  passing  to  the  allowance 
for  boots,  how  many  pairs  do  the  men  you  represent 
buy  in  the  year? — I think  about  three  pairs — two  very 
strong  pairs,  and  one,  a light,  respectable  pair  you  could 
wear  going  to  prayers. 

1815.  What  do  you  pay,  as  a rule,  all  the  way  round? 
— Boots  are  very  high  in  my  district.  We  pay  18s. 
a-pair. 

1816.  I suppose  you  have  a certain  expenditure  also 
for  repairs  ?—  I suppose  it  costs  close  on  1?.  in  the  year 
for  repairs. 


1817.  The  Memorial  ends  with  a statement  of  your 
determination  to  maintain  the  loyal  character  of  the 
force? — Certainly. 

1818.  And  your  uuwillingness  to  strike  or  do  any- 
thing illegal  ? — Certainly.  It  was  never  thought  of  in 
Wexford. 

1819.  That  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  men  s' — That 
is  the  feeling  of  the  county  Wexford  men,  whom  I re- 
present. 

1820.  Are  there  any  other  matters  you  wish  to  bring 
under  our  notice.  ? — It  is  the  express  wish  of  the  men 
that  I should  mention  that  married  men’s  wives  outside 
barrack  ought  to  be  allowed  to  carry  on  any  respectable 
industry  they  thought  fit. 

1821.  Mr.  Barrel. — You  say  the  men  wish  that  the 
wives  of  married  members  of  the  force  should  be  per- 
mitted to  fill,  as  they  are  not  at  present  allowed  to  fill, 
any  respectable  position  or  employment  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ? —I  said  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  carry 
on  any  respectable  industry. 

1822.  Who  would  decide  whether  the.  industry  was 
respectable  and  suitable  or  not? — I think  the  sub-inspec- 
tor of  the  district  ought  to  be  able  to  decide  that. 

1823.  Mr.  Holmes. — Are  policemen’s  wives  allowed 
to  do  anything  to  supplement  their  husband’s  means  ? — 
Nothing  on  earth.  They  are  prohibited  from  earning 
in  any  way. 

1824.  A policeman's  wife  would  not  be  allowed  to 
work  as  a dressmaker? — Not  at  all;  neither  could  she 
keep  a lodging-house,  nor  a school. 

1825.  Would  she  not  be  permitted  to  act  as  laun- 
dress ? — She  would  not. 

1826-  Nor  even  to  be  a teacher  in  a school? — No. 

1827.  Mr.  Barrel. — The  only  occupation  in  fact  in 
which  she  can  engage,  which  would  be  of  the  slightest 
benefit  to  herself  or  her  family,  is  in  the  case  of  the 
wife  of  a sub-constable,  who  can  manage  for  the  men 
in  barrack  ? — That  is  the  only  one. 

1828.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  ? — Section 
852  of  the  Code  of  Regulations,  relating  to  the  transfer 
of  a man  on  marriage,  directs  that  when  a man  gets 
married  to  a person  in  one  county  he  is  transferred  to 
another. 

1829.  Do  the  men  object  to  that? — The  men  wish 
to  be  left  in  the  county  in  which  they  are  married.  In 
that  case  they  would  be  amongst  their  wives’  friends, 
and  could  get  information  perhaps  of  an  important 
nature. 

1830.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  bring 
under  our  notice  ? — When  stations  are  3 miles  or  more 
from  a town  it  is  difficult  to  get  provisions,  and  the 
men  would  like  to  be  allowed  to  keep  an  ass  or  a jennet 
to  bring  things  from  market. 

1831.  Is  the  inconvenience  much  felt  in  your  dis- 
trict?— It  is.  I heard  many  constables  speak  about  it. 
In  some  places  the  schools  aro  3 miles  from  a statiou, 
and  the  young  children  must  suffer  to  walk  that 
distance. 

1832.  Then  do  you  propose  the  cost  of  keeping  the 
animal  should  be  borne  by  the  men  ? — Yes.  Permis- 
sion to  keep  the  animal  is  all  they  want. 

1833.  Is  there  anything  else? — The  men  consider 
that  sub-inspectors’  clerks  should  be  paid  8 1.  a-year  in 
addition  to  what  they  receive.  The  couuty  inspector's 
clerk  is  paid  10?.,  while  the  clerk  to  a sub-inspector 
gets  nothing,  and  he  has  to  do  his  regular  turn  of  duty 
besides,  and  the  county  inspector’s  clerk  has  not.  I 
do  not  say  ho  takes  his  turn  of  duty  in  the  day-time, 
but  he  takes  his  turn  on  night  patrol,  and  the  county 
inspector’s  clerk  does  not. 

1834.  It  has  been  suggested  by  men  from  many  other 
counties  that  the  unfavourable  records  should  be  blotted 
out  at  the  end  of  a certain  number  of  years  ? — Yes. 

1835.  After  what  number  of  years  do  your  men  wish 
it  should  be  done? — After  three  years.  I find  on 
inquiry  that  in  the  army  unfavourable  records  are  not 
noticed  after  three  months. 

1836.  Mr.  Harr  el.  — No  record?  — Records  for 
drunkenness  are  never  noticed  after  three  months.  We 
have  so  very  few  unfavourable  records  in  the  police, 
with  the  exception  of  unfavourable  records  for  drunken- 
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ness,  I think  that  after  three  years  they  should  he 
wiped  away  altogether,  and  at  any  rate  should  never 
intei  fere  with  a man’s  pension  on  retirement. 

1837.  Chairman. — You  think  that  as  regards  pension 
they  ought  to  be  wiped  away  altogether? — Yes,  after 
three  years. 

1838.  But  do  you  say  they  should  have  no  effect  in 
selecting  for  promotion? — 1 should  say  that  for  three 
years  after  the  punishment  they  should  have  some 
effect  on  a man  with  regard  to  promotion,  that  is  to 
say,  he  should  not  be  eligible  for  promotion  for  three 
years  after  the  unfavourable  record. 

1839.  But  after  that?— After  that  he  is  as  eligible 
as  any  other  man. 

1840.  If  you  had  to  select  between  a man  who  had 
bad  an  unfavourable  record  and  a man  who  had  none, 
do  you  think  time  ought  to  wipe  it  out?— T do;  be 
cause  he  has  paid  for  the  unfavourable  record  by  the 
fine.  With  regard  to  pen-ions,  a policeman  should 
have  a pension  on  his  retirement  at  twenty-five  years’ 
service  if  he  wishes,  and  after  thirty  years’  service  he 
should  retire  ; that  is  to  say,  he  would  retire  on  full  pay 
at  twenty-five  years’  service  if  he  wished,  and  after 
thirty  years  whether  he  wished  or  not. 

1841.  Mr.  Harr  el. — You  mean  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  retire  with  a pension  of  his  full  pay  at 
twenty-five  years,  and  compelled  to  retire  with  full 
pay  at  thirty  years’  service  ? — Yes,  taking  the  benefit 
of  this  Committee  along  with  him.  If  we  increase  the 
pay  by  this  Committee  the  pension  will  be  increased 
also.  These  are  all  the  points  I was  requested  to  lay 
before  you. 

1842.  Chairman. — Have  you  had  any  new  men 
coming  to  join  in  Wexford  within  the  last  three  years?— 
You  mean  recruits. 

1843.  Yes  ? — 1 do  not  think  there  are  more  than  ten 
or  fifteen  come  to  the  county. 

1844.  Have  you  come  across  those  ten  or  fifteen . — 
I met  some  of  them. 

1845.  Suppose  what  the  men  asked  on  the  subject  of 
pension  was  granted,  and  that  the  men  who  came  in 
since  1866  were  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  men 
who  came  in  before  1866,  and  suppose  Parliament 
chose  to  pass  a Law  and  say  that  from  this  day  out  any 
men  who  come  in  after  1866  will  have  a lower  rate  of  pen- 
sion than  the  men  who  entered  before  them,  do  not  you 
think  that  in  a short  time  the  men  would  begin  to  cry 
out  for  the  same  rate  of  pensions  as  the  men  who  went 
before  them  ?— I think  it  would  be  the  same  thing  over 
again. 

1846.  Mr.  Barrel.  — And  do  not  von  think  that 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1866  the  point  was 
recognized  all  along,  but  that  the  reason  it  was  nei  er 
agitated  was  that  the  men  never  realized  how  it  would 
hit  them  until  now.  After  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1866  it  was  felt  and  known  pretty  well  that  the  pen- 
sions under  the  Act  were  not  so  good  as  other  men 
would  get,  but  that  there  was  nothing  said  about  it, 
inasmuch  as  pension  was  only  a matter  of  the  distant 


nearer  to  the  pension  they  are  beginning  to  see  the  Loaergan 
point?— I do  not  think  the  men  knew  anything  about  31  Aug  ^ 18g 
their  pensions. 

1847.  Chairman. — Is  it  easy  for  police  pensioners 
now  to  get  situations? — Nearly  all  the  police  {tensioners 
I know  are  idle,  walking  about,  and  so  are  their 
children. 

1848.  Do  they  look  for  employment?— They  are 
always  looking  for  something  to  assist  them  in  adding 
to  their  pension. 

1849.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difficulty  of 
getting  employment — is  one  of  the  reasons  that  they 
are  beyond  their  work  ? — It  is  not ; I think  it  is  the 
hostile  feeling  brought  on  by  the  land  agitation  that 
is  the  cause  of  it.  A police  pensioner  is  the  first 
person  who  would  have  got  employment  some  time  ago. 

1850.  But  surely  persons  who  have  nice  situations 
to  give  would  not  be  affected  by  the  land  agitation  ? — 

Indeed  they  would. 

1851.  There  arc  merchants  and  country  gentlemen  ? 

— Merchants  and  country  gentlemen  would  be  half 
afraid  to  give  employment  to  police  pensioners. 

1852.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  add?— Yes, 
that  the  best  qualified  men  should  be  selected  for  pro- 
motion from  the  ranks. 

1853.  Do  you  mean  promotion  to  the  rank  of  sub- 
inspector?— All  the  way  up  to  the  rank  of  county 
inspector. 

1854.  What  test  do  you  propose  to  apply  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  qualified  men  ? — I think  the  means 
adopted  by  county  inspectors  of  old,  to  select  the  best 
qualified  men  themselves. 

1855.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  else? — With 
regard  to  the  clerks  in  the  Constabulary  Office — I be- 
lieve there  are  twenty- three  of  them — being  uncon- 
nected with  the  force,  the  men  feel  it  a grievance  that 
they  should  be  filling  those  posts,  and  they  feel  that 
men  who  are  well  fitted  should  be  selected  from  the 
force. 

1856.  You  mean  here  in  Dublin  Castle? — Yes. 

They  are  not  connected  with  the  police  establishment 
at  all — they  are  civilians;  and  the  men  feel  it  a 
grievance. 

1 857.  Mr.  IIarrel.~l  thought  you  referred  to  the 
largo  staff  of  constables  acting  as  clerks  here? — No, 
but  to  those  particular  twenty-three  whom  we  propose 
that  they  should  be  taken  from  the  force. 

1858.  Mr.  Holmes. — To  what  clerks  do  you  allude? 

— The  clerks  employed  in  the  Constabulary  Office, 
twenty-three  in  all,  who  are  civilians.  They  should 
be  connected  with  the  establishment ; because  the  men 
complain  very  much  of  confidential  circulars  finding 
their  way  into  the  public  papers.  There  was  some- 
thing said  against  some  of  the  police  for  giving  in- 
formation, and  it  was  gently  hinted  that  it  might  come 
from  this  source. 

1859.  Chairman. — You  do  not  believe  the  police 
themselves  did  give  information  ? — I do  not. 


[The  Committee  adjourned  to  next  day.] 
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Fifth  Day. — 1st  SEPTEMBER,  1882. 
Present : 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  Harrel. 


Head  Constable  James  Finnegan,  examined. 


Head 
Constable 
J.  Finnegan. 

I Sept.,  1882. 


1860.  Chairman. — What  is  your  rank  ? — I am  first- 
class  head  constable. 

1861.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force? — 
Thirty-three  years  last  July. 

1862.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  the 
county  Monaghan  ? — As  a constable  for  nine  years, 
and  as  a head  constable  seven  years  nest  month.  1 
have  been  seven  years  in  the  town  of  Clones. 

1863.  Where  were  you  stationed  before? — In  the 
county  Antrim  for  twelve  years.  I was  also  in  the 
county  Down,  and  for  a short  time  in  the  county 
Louth. 

1864.  How  many  acting  constables,  constables, 
and  head  constables  do  you  represent ; how  many  of 
those  ranks  are  in  your  county  ? — About  thirty-five  in 
all,  including  four  head  constables. 

1865.  About  how  many  of  those  you  represent  are 
men  who  entered  since  1866  ? — About  ten. 

1866.  What  is  the  first  matter  you  wish  to  bring 
before  us  as  the  representative  of  those  non-commis- 
sioned officers  ? — The  inadequacy  of  pay  is  the  first  I 
am  requested  to  bring  before  the  Committee. 

1867.  On  what  grounds  do  you  consider  the  present 
pay  inadequate? — In  the  first  place,  the  dearness  of 
provisions,  and,  in  the  next,  the  laborious  duties  per- 
formed for  a considerable  time  back,  so  that  it  is 
essentially  necessary  for  the  men  to  use  better  food, 
and  more  of  it,  than  before. 

1868.  Inconsequence  of  these  laborious  duties? — 
Yes. 

1869.  Can  you  tell  us,  approximately,  what  the 
daily  sustenance  of  a man,  costs  in  Monaghan? — 
I made  a calculation,  and  to  give  a man  everything 
he  would  require — half  a pound  of  steak  to  breakfast, 
a substantial  dinner,  and  tea  and  supper  (either  going 
out  or  returning  at  night) — the  whole  cost  would  be 
3s.  3 d.  a-day.  I believe  that  would  be  essentially 
necessary  at  present. 

1870.  At  what  rate  are  you  charged  for  meat  ? — 
One  shilling  per  pound  for  steak. 

1871.  What  do  you  pay  for  joints? — The  men  in 
barrack  get  it  at  9d.  per  pound.  I am  a married  man, 
and  I pay  from  lOd.  to  Is.  I cannot  get  the  joints 
at  the  same  price  as  the  men. 

1872.  Do  they  consume  beef  principally  ?— Beef 
almost  continuously.  They  very  seldom  use  bacon. 

1873.  What  do  you  put  down  as  the  amount  of 
meat  each  consumes  in  a day  ? — One  and  a-half  pounds 
for  each  man.  In  the  3s.  3d.  a-day  I calculated  a 
bottle  of  porter  for  a man  at  dinner. 

1874.  Do  you  include  tobacco  ? — No. 

1875.  You  do  not  put  down  that  as  a necessary  ? — 
No. 

1876.  Are  the  prices  you  give  for  beef  higher  than 
they  were  in  former  years? — They  are  higher  at 
present  than  they  have  been  for  the  past  two  years ; 
even  more  so  for  the  last  three  months  than  ever 
since  I went  to  Clones,  and  I am  stationed  there  seven 
years. 

1877.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  increased 
price  of  provisions  in  Clones? — Clones  is  a very 
central  place,  with  railway  communication  to  all  parts 
of  Ireland  and  England,  and  except  it  is  for  that 
cause,  and  also  that  beef  is  getting  very  scarce  in 
the  country,  I cannot  say.  The  butchers  say  they 
really  cannot  get  meat. 


1878.  When  you  speak  of  Clones  being-  a central 
place,  you  mean  the  farmers  round  Clones  find  a large 
demand  for  their  meat  from  places  besides  the  town 
itself  ? — Yes. 

1879.  Is  there  any  other  cause  to  which  you  attri- 
bute the  high  price  you  have  to  pay  for  beef  ? — No. 
I get  it  as  cheap  as  any  other  man. 

1880.  Are  there  any  other  articles  that  have  risen 
in  price  ? — Butter  is  at  present  Is.  id.  per  lb. 

1881.  Is  that  a higher  price  than  it  used  to  be  for 
some  time  past  ? — I saw  it  up  to  that  before.  Eggs 
are  Is.  a dozen. 

1882.  Now,  passing  to  the  increased  and  more 
difficult  duties  you  have  to  perform.  Has  your 
district  been  affected,  so  far  as  the  business  of  the 
police  goes,  by  the  late  agitation  ? — No. 

1883.  Then  how  do  you  make  out  that  the  increased 
duties  you  have  to  perform  are  an  element  to  be  con- 
sidered ? — In  parts  of  the  county  the  duties  have  been 
increased  by  the  agitation.  I am  here  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  other  men. 

1884.  So  the  late  agitation,  or  the  present  agita- 
tion, has  increased  the  duties  of  the  police  in  certain 
parts  of  the  county  Monaghan? — Yes. 

1885.  Though  not,  perhaps,  in  the  district  from 
which  you  have  come  ? — It  has  not. 

1886.  Give  us  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  in- 
creased duties  which  certain  men  you  represent  have 
undergone,  and  let  us  see  how  far  they  are  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  increased  pay  ? — Duties  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Land  League  and  evictions,  and  also 
some  magistrates  under  special  protection  in  the 
county. 

1887.  There  are  allowances  made  to  you  for  absence 
from  station,  and  there  are  also  night  allowances  ? — 
Yes. 

1888.  These  have  been  lately  increased? — They 
have. 

1889.  Do  those  increased  allowances  enable  you  to 
meet  the  additional  cost  brought  about  by  the  late 
agitation  ? — It  would  depend  very  much  on  the  place 
where  I would  be  stopping.  If  I could  stop  in  a 
large  town  or  place  I believe  they  would  go  very 
close  to  meet  it ; but  if  I stopped  in  a poor  district  or 
in  a miserable  village  I would  require  Is.  more.  I 
could  give  you  instances  of  expenditure  where  I have 
been  out  on  duty. 

1890.  Is  it  in  consequence  of  the  high  prices,  or  of 
the  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  supply  you  ? — 
They  do  not  appear  to  be  un willing ; but  they  make  a 
kind  of  harvest  on  us  when  we  reach  a small  village. 
They  do  not  know  what  to  charge  us. 

1891.  At  ordinary  times,  suppose  there  was  no 
violent  agitation,  so  far  as  those  expenses  consequent 
on  doing  duty  outside  your  own  district  go,  do  you 
think  the  present  rates  of  allowance  for  absence 
overnight  would  be  adequate  to  meet  them  ? — The 
men  who  sent  me  here  say  they  would  not.  They 
ask  for  a temporary  increase  of  6d. 

1892.  What  I ask  you  is  this,  that  suppose  those 
additions  which  have  been  given  were  made  per- 
manent whether  in  ordinary  times  they  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  occasional  expenses  of  such 
extra  duties  if  there  was  no  agitation  in  the  country? — 
They  think  there  should  be  an  additional  6 d.  a-day. 

1893.  In  addition  to  the  4s.  6d.  ? — Yes. 
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J.894.  Is  there  anything-  else  you  wish  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  pay  and  allowances  ? — With  regard  to 
pay,  it  is  the  general  feeling  among  the  men  that 
considering  everything,  they  ought  to  be  put  on  an 
equality  with  the  police  elsewhere,  such  as  the  Dublin 
metropolitan  police,  police  in  England,  and  the 
Glasgow  police.  They  think  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  living  is  not  so  great.  We  pay  more  for  tea 
and  sugar  if  they  pay  additional  for  other  things ; 
so  that  one  thing  would  almost  counterbalance 
another. 

1895.  We  have  found  it  impossible  for  you  or  men 
from  other  counties  in  Ireland  to  be  able  to  tell  us 
accurately  the  rates  of  pay  in  London,  Manchester, 
and  other  places  that  have  been  mentioned.  We 
have  here  in  the  Parliamentary  Report  which  is 
furnished  every  year  the  rates  of  pay,  allowances,  and 
so  on,  in  various  parts  of  England.  We  will  get  the 
same  for  Scotland;  and  then  we  will  do  our  best  to 
compare  the  rates  of  pay  of  the  places  you  name ; for 
instance,  you  are  the  first  to  mention  Glasgow  ? — Yes, 
and  also  London,  Liverpool,  and  Lancashire. 

1896.  Is  there  anything  else  you  have  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  pay  ? — Not  with  regard  to  pay. 

1897-1898.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  have  just  said  that, 
in  your  opinion,  the  police  in  Ireland  ought  to  be  as 
highly  paid  as  the  police  in  England  and  Scotland. 
If  the  Government  can  get  sufficiently  good  men  here 
for  the  current  price,  would  it  not  be  foolish  to  pay 
more;  is  it  not  a questiou  of  supply  and  demand. 
Divesting  yourself  of  your  position  as  a policeman, 
and  looking  at  the  question  as  one  of  the  tax-paying 
public,  do  you  not  think  the  Government  would  be 
acting  lavishly  with  public  money  if  they  got  a first- 
rate  article  to  pay  more  than  the  market  price  ? — 
Yes,  if  they  got  as  good  material  as  heretofore  for 
the  present  price. 

1899-1900.  Are  you  aware  that  all  classes  of 
workers,  be  they  intellectual  or  physical,  are  paid  less 
iu  Ireland  than  in  England  ? — I do  believe  they  are ; 
but  I have  been  speaking  to  tradesmen  of  the  highest 
order,  and  they  say  they  can  earn  almost  as  much  at 
home. 

1901.  Are  you  aware  that  domestic  servants  in  this 
country  are  paid  much,  less  than  in  England  ? — I am 
not,  but  I suppose  it  is  the  case. 

1902.  You  said  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  provi- 
sions at  Clones  occurred  in  the  last  three  months  ? — 
With  regard  to  beef,  eggs,  and  butter.  There  has 
been  a general  rise  in  other  things.  We  had  potatoes 
very  plentiful  last  year  and  they  were  very  cheap, 
but  this  year  they  are  very  dear. 

1903.  What  was  youi-  rank  in  the  force  before  the 
Act  of  1874  ? — A constable. 

1904.  What  was  your  pay  as  a constable  before 
1874  ? — 49Z.  8s.  shillings. 

1905.  What  was  your  pay  immediately  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1874? — 72 1.  16s. 

1906.  That  was  a rise  of  23 1.  16s.? — 'Yes. 

1907.  Were  you  satisfied  with  that  increase  as  a 
reasonable  addition  to  your  pay  ? — Certainly,  I was ; 
but  I do  not  know  whether  everyone  else  was.  I 
felt  satisfied  at  the  time. 

1908.  Do  you  believe  that  the  price  of  provisions 
has  increased  matei’ially  within  the  last  ten  years  ? — 
I did  not  know  the  price  of  provisions  for  the  time, 
and  did  not  make  a comparison. 

1909.  If  the  present  pay  was  sufficient  in  1872,  and 
if  the  cost  of  living  has  not  increased  since  then, 
what  grounds  have  you  for  demanding  an  increase 
now  ? — As  I said,  I did  not  examine  into  what  the 
prices  were  then;  but  I know  this,  that  I was  a con- 
stable then  and  had  about  the  same  number  to  feed, 
yet  I could  live  comfortably  and  had  money ; but  now 
in  my  present  rank  I cannot  save  a halfpenny. 

1910.  But  now  your  children  are  older? — They  are 
a little  older ; but  I have  only  to  pay  school  fees  in 
addition. 

1911.  Mr.  Harr  el. — In  comparing  your  position 
with  that  of  city  police  forces,  have  you  compared 
your  duties,  the  wear  and  tear  upon  the  ordinary 


country  policeman  in  Ireland  and  the  wear  and  tear  Head 
upon  a member  of  a city  force  ? — I have.  I consider  Constable 

the  constabulary  force  of  Ireland  a very  large  force.  Finnegan- 
I would  not  like  to  speak  individually  for  myself ; but  j Se  t 1882 
as  far  as  I know  the  duties,  the  policemen  in  large  ’’ 
places  and  even  large  towns  we  patrol  almost  as  many 
hours  as  the  city  police. 

1912.  How  many  hours  on  the  average  are  the 
men  of  your  station  out  on  duty  during  the  day  ? — 

Some  men  more  and  some  less. 

1913.  I do  not  include  mere  parade  duty ; I mean 
the  actual  duty  outside  ? — Some  days,  six  and  seven 
hours ; and  others,  three  and  four. 

1914.  Then  the  average  would  be  five  hours 
a-day  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  be  more,  at  present, 
in  Clones. 

1915.  Would  the  duty  in  a small  village  occupy 
them  a larger  number  of  hours  than  that  ? — Unless 
something  occurred,  they  would  not  have  as  many 
hours. 

1916.  Then  in  the  smaller  villages  the  average 
would  not  be  five  hours  ? — Sometimes  more  and  some- 
times less  ; varying  according  to  the  duty. 

1917.  Do  you  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  city 
police  forces  have  an  actual  beat  duty  of  six  to  seven, 
hours  every  day,  in  addition  to  the  time  occupied  at 
the  police  courts,  and  on  other  duties  of  that  sort  ? — 

Yes. 

1918.  And  that  that  is  continuous  ? — I know  that. 

1918*.  Monotonous  and  daily  ? — There  is  no  doubt 

of  that. 

1919.  And  that  the  wear  and  tear  upon  both  mind 
and  body  would  be  greater  upon  men  who  did  that 
duty  instead  of  five  hours  ? — Quite  natural  that  it 
should. 

1920.  Mr.  Holmes. — I think  you  will  admit  that 
walking  on  the  streets  and  pavements  is  much  harder 
work  than  in  country  lanes  ? — I would  prefer  a town 
to  a country  life  myself. 

1921.  Mr.  Harrel. — Did  you  serve  in  Belfast? — I 
did. 

1922.  You  were  not  doing  beat  duty  there  ?^No. 

1923.  You  served  there  when  the  constabulary 
had  no  specific  duties  to  perform  1 — Except  in  case  of 
riots,  we  had  plenty  of  them. 

1924.  It  was  a good  station  at  that  time,  apart 
from  the  riots? — It  was.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
that. 

1925.  Chairman.  What  do  you  demand  with  regard 
to  pensions? — The  men  who  joined  after  the  10th 
August,  1866,  believe  they  are  entitled  to  the  same 
rate  of  pension  as  the  men  who  joined  before  it  under 
the  1847  Act  ? — That  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
men,  that  they  should  be  all  placed  on  an  equality  with 
regard  to  pensions. 

1926.  You  are  now  talking  of  the  men  who  en- 
tered the  force  under  the  Act  of  1866  ? — Yes. 

1927.  The  men  who  entered  under  the  Act  of  1866, 
were  they  not  aware,  on  joining,  what  the  provisions 
in  that  Act  were  with  regard  to  pensions  ? — I could 
not  say.  Speaking  for  myself,  I never  thought  of  the 
question  of  pensions  till  I was  years  in  the  force.  It 
is  the  general  opinion  that  a young  man  never  asks 
what  he  is  going  to  get  until  he  begins  to  think  for 
himself,  and  his  comrades  speak  on  the  subject. 

1928.  In  seeking  equality,  as  regards  pension,  with 
the  men  who  joined  before  1866,  is  it  on  the  ground 
that  they  do  the  same  amount  of  duty? — It  is 
exactly.  They  think  it  is  a strange  anomaly  that  if  a 
man  joined  one  day  before  the  Act  passed  he  could 
retire  on  his  full  pay  at  thirty  years’  service,  while  a 
man  who  joined  only  a few  days  afterwards  would  be 
entitled,  retiring  as  a head  constable,  to  6/.  less  than 
a sub-constable  would  have  who  joined  before  the 
Act. 

1929.  You  are  aware  that  men  like  you  passed  a 
good  deal  of  your  service  receiving  a much  lower  rate  of 
pay  than  the  men  who  joined  since  1866  have  re- 
ceived ?— I am  aware  of  that ; but  whatever  is  the 
reason  of  it,  there  was  more  money  among  the  young 
men  of  the  fotce  then  than  at  present. 
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1930.  There  was  more  money  saved  ?— 1 That  is  my 
opinion ; I do  not  know  what  is  the  cause  of  it. 

1931.  Have  you  thought  over  the  cause  of  it.  l 
see  no  cause  at  present. 

' 1932.  Of  course,  provisions  are  now  dearer  than 

they  were  in  remote  times ; but  you  do  not  suppose 
the  mere  question  of  provisions  would  make  a great 
difference  ?— The  men  eat  far  better  food,  and  take 
far  better  care  of  themselves  than  in  olden  times. 
When  I joined  the  force  they  lived  in  a rougher  way. 
They  were  compelled  to  doit;  they  could  not  live 

1933!  Did  they  spend  less  on  under-clotliing  ? — At 
present  they  supply  themselves  with  everything  ne- 
cessary. At  that  time  they  had  to  deprive  them- 
selves of  many  things  necessary. 

1934.  Do  you  mean  of  eating  and  drinking,  or  in 

the  way  of  clothing  ?— Both.  I know  they  were  not 
able  to  supply  themselves,  from  the  smallness  ot 
the  pay.  . , T 

1935.  They  could  not  supply  themselves;  but  l 
understand  you  to  say  they  saved  money  ?— There 
was  money  sraved  in  some  rural  districts.  Discipline 
was  not  very  rigid  at  the  time,  and  in  rural  districts 
men  did  many  things  to  assist  them  that  they  have 
not  the  privilege  of  doing  now. 

1936.  Be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  m what  way  the 

men  used  to  make  money  in  those  times ’—They  used 
to  set  potatoes  and  cut  their  own  turf — win  it,  and 
have  it  for  themselves.  . 

1937.  And  have  a pig,  and  sometimes  a cow?— 
Yes. 

1937. *  All  that  is  at  an  end  now,  under  the  more 
regular  discipline  ? — Yes. 

1938.  Mr.  Harrel. — Are  they  not  permitted  to 

have  a garden  by  the  regulations  at  present?— It  is 
very  small.  . , 

1939.  Is  not  a married  man  permitted  to  have  a 
garden? — Yes,  a very  small  one. 

1940.  Is  he  not  also  permitted  to  have  a pig? — 

He  is.  ...  . , , 

1941.  And  at  places  where  it  is  inconvenient  to 

o-et  milk,  are  the  men  not  permitted  to  have  a cow 
or  a goat?— Yes;  when  the  Inspector-General  gives 
authority.  - . , 

1942.  Chairman.— Do  you  mean  that  it  was  carried 

to  a great  extent,  and  they  used  to  trade  in  those 
things?— Ido  not  mean  trade,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  their  families.  . . 

1943.  They  have  to  some  extent  the  same  privi- 
leges now  ?— No,  they  are  limited.  At  that  time  dis- 
cipline was  not  the  same  as  now. 

1944.  They  had  more  time  to  look  after  those 
matters  ?— Exactly  so.  Their  duty  was  ndtthe  same 

1945.  Mr.  J-lolmes.— Do  you  admit  that  if  the  men 
who  joined  the  force  since  the  lOtli  August,  1866,  had 
known,  when  they  joined,  that  they  were  under  a 
different  scale  of  pensions  from  that  of  the  men  who 
joined  before  that  date,  they  would  not  have  any  just 
around  to  complain  of  their  different  position  ?— If  he 
was  aware  of  the  provision  made  for  him,  and  he  was 
satisfied  with  it,  he  was  bound  by  it. 

1946.  You  mean  if  a man  was  aware,  when  joining, 

that  lie  was  in  a different  position  from  those  who 
joined  before  the  10th  August,  1866,  he  would  not 
now  have  any  ground  of  complaint  ?— If  a man  was 
perfectly  satisfied,  on  being  engaged  to  take  a certain 
thing,  and  that  he  would  not  get  anything  further, 
he  was  bound  by  it.  . , 5 

1947.  But  must  not  we  assume  that  he  knew  t — it 
is  a question  they  never  think  of  when  joining-. 

1948-1951.  Supposing  they  were  aware,  do  you 
think  they  would  now  have  any  ground  for  complain- 
ing of  their  different  position? — I am  here  only  the 
representative  of  a party,  and  if  I speak  their  mind,  I 
think  they  all  want  to  get  placed  on  the  same  scale. 

1952.  You  admit  that  Parliament  has  a perfect 
rjo-ht,  if  it  so  pleases,  to  alter  the  law  ?— Yes. 

1953.  You  admit  that  if  the  law  has  been  altered, 
and  a man  joins  the  force,  knowing  the  law  has  been 


altered,  lie  cannot  fairly  make  any  complaint  against 
the  Legislature  for  the  change  ?— Oh,  he  must  abice 

byi954.'  Do  you  think  that  the  men  upon  joining  the 
force  are  aware  of  the  rates  of  pay  they  will  be 
entitled  to  whilst  they  remain  in  the  force?— 1 believe 
they  are  not.  Since  I went  to  a head-quarters  station 
many  recruits  come  in,  and  the  question  has  never 
been  asked.  . . , 

1955.  A man  leaving  the  depot  to  join  a county 
force,  and  finding  himself  in  receipt  of  52/.  a-year,does 
not  inquire  when  the  next  rise  in  his  pay  will  come  . 

— He  does ; he  will  commence  to  inquire  on  joining 
his  county.  , . , . , , 

1956.  He  is  aware  of  everything  to  his  advantage, 
and  nothing  to  his  disadvantage? — That  is  so. 

1957.  Mr.  Harrel.— On  the  subject  of  pension,  have 
those  whom  you  represent  or  have  you  yourself  con- 
sidered the  periods  of  retirement  on  pension  in  con- 
nection with  the  value  and  rate  of  pension;  or,  to  put 
it  more  plainly,  have  you  considered  whether  a smaller 
rate  of  pension  for  less  service,  which  would  admit  ot 
a man  retiring  with  some  energy  and  vigour  left, 
would  not  answer  the  purposes  of  the  force  as  well  as 
remaining  the  long  period  which  some  have  to  remain, 
and  retiring  unfit  to  add  to  that  pension?— It  depends 
greatly  on  the  circumstances  of  a man  with  regard 
to  that.  Some  men  may  be  so  circumstanced  that  an 
early  retirement  would  be  an  advantage ; others  may 
not  be  so  circumstanced. 

1958.  But  have  you  considered  at  all  that  a man, 
when  he  retires  from  the  service,  has  his  entire  time 
at  his  disposal,  and  he  may  be  able  to  add  to  that 
which  he  receives  from  the  public  ?— 1 have. 

1959.  As  a matter  of  fact,  do  many  police  pen- 

sioners obtain  employment,  and  get  small  farms  ot 
land?— They  do.  . .. 

1960.  Then,  if  a man  retires,  he  would  occupy  a 

better  position,  plus  the  farm,  after  his  retirement, 
than  he  did  actually  when  in  the  force  ?— If  he  had 
any  means  to  buy  a farm.  . 

1961.  But  you  say  you  know  of  police  pensioners 
who  are  so  engaged  ? — Several  of  them.  Any  of  them 
that  had  means  settled  down. 

1962.  It  shows  that  some  of  them  have  means  ?— 

C1963.  Then,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  would  follow 
that,  in  the  case  of  those  men,  if  they  had  their  lull 
pay,  they  would  have  on  retirement  not  only  the  lull 
pay  of  their  rank  in  the  service,  but  they  would  also 
have  the  profit  of  their  farm,  whatever’it  might  be ; 
would  that  be  so  ? — It  would. 

1964.  Would  the  probability  in  favour  of  a man 
obtaining  employment,  or  working  to  his  profit,  be 
greater  if  he  retired  at  an  earlier  period  ?— les. 

1965.  Have  you  considered  that  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  pensions  ? — I have.  If  a man  goes 
out  at  twenty  years’  service  he  is  a younger  man, 
and  is  more  likely  to  get  employment  than  a mail 
worn  out  after  thirty  years’  service. 

1966.  It  would  equalize  the  position  somewhat  it 
a man  were  permitted  to  retire  at  twenty-five  years, 
as  against  thirty  years?— Would  I understand  that 
he  is  to  get  liis  full  pay  ? 

1967.  I did  not  say  so ; but  it  would  somewhat 
equalize  the  positions  if  a man  were  to  retire  at 
twenty-five,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  serve  tor 
thirty  years?— I believe  the  majority  of  the  men 
would  be  anxious  to  retire  at  twenty-five  years 
service  if  the  pension  was  proportionate. 

1968.  'Vs  a man  would  be  in  a better  position  to 
assist  his  pension  if  he  got  out  at  twenty-five  than  if 

e had  to  serve  for  thirty  years?— Yes. 

1969.  As  a matter  of  experience,  it  is  the  last  live 

years’  service  tells  most  on  him  ?— There  is  no  doubt 
of  that.  . . , . 

1970.  And  in  those  five  years  he  is  of  less  service 

to  the  public,  and  weighs  more  heavily  on  his  com- 
panions ? — I could  not  say  that,  as  far  as  I am  per- 
sonally concerned.  „ 

1971.  Do  not  you  know,  as  a rule,  that  the  young 
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men  have  to  save  the  old  men  occasionally  ? — They 
have.  Men  very  frequently  break  down  at  twenty- 
five  years’  service,  and  are  unfit  for  the  force. 

1972.  His  comrades  relieve  him  as  much  as  they 
can  ? — They  do. 

1973-1974.  Mr.  Holmes. — Are  you  aware  that  the 
police  who  entered  the  force  prior  to  the  10th  August, 

1 86G,  are  the  only  members  of  a police  force,  except 
those  in  a similar  position  in  the  Dublin  metropolitan 
police,  who  are  entitled  to  retire  on  full  pay  after 
thirty  years’  service  ? — I believe  it  is  so. 

1975-1978.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  Civil  Service 
generally  a man  cannot  retire  until  he  is  60  years  of 
age,  except  on  the  ground  of  mental  or  physical 
incapacity,  and  he  then  can  get  only  two-thircls  of  bis 
pay  ? — Yes. 

1979.  Assuming  that  the  men  who  joined  since 
1866,  aud  who  ask  to  be  put  into  the  same  position 
as  the  men  who  joined  before  1866,  that  is  to  say,  to 
be  entitled  to  retire  upon  full  pay  as  pension  after 
thirty  years’  service,  were  aware  that  that  demand, 
if  granted,  would  put  them  into  an  entirely  different 
position  from  that  of  all  other  public  servants  as 
regards  pension,  would  they,  as  reasonable  men, 
continue  to  press  for  what  would  be  an 'unreasonable 
demand? — There  is  not  much  reason  in  it.  If  they 
could  succeed  they  would  press  it. 

1980.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  you  know  what  the  retiring 
allowances  of  the  different  forces — the  London,  Liver- 
pool, and  Glasgow  forces — are,  which  you  have  stated 
as  forces  that  you  should  be  placed  on  a scale  of 
equality  with  as  regards  pay  ? — I am  not  certain  of 
the  exact  scale,  but  I am  aware  they  do  not  receive 
their  full  pay. 

1981.  Then  it  is  not  fair  to  compare  yourselves 
with  them  in  both  respects — that  is,  to  ask  to  have 
the  pay  they  have,  and,  in  addition,  to  ask  that  you 
should  have  a larger  pension  than  they  have  ? — The 
men  who  joined  before  1866  would  be  satisfied  if  the 
increase  of  pay  now  asked  for  were  granted ; they 
would  not  insist  on  receiving  the  full  pay  on  that  as 
pension.  They  say  in  case  the  addition  now  asked 
were  granted,  they  would  be  satisfied  to  receive  three- 
fourths  as  pension. 

198?.  What  increase  of  pay  do  you  require  ? — Is. 
a-day. 

1983.  Chairman. — Am  I to  gather  from  what  you 
have  said  that  those  whom  you  represent,  like  the 
men  of  other  counties,  are  in  favour  of  compulsory 
retirement  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  aud  optional 
retirement  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  ? — They  are  not. 
I was  not  directed  to  say  that.  They  think  it  ought 
to  be  optional  with  any  man  who  wishes  to  go  when 
he  has  served  twenty-five  years,  but  they  do  not 
approve  of  compulsory  retirement.  They  also  say 
that  any  man  who  wishes,  after  he  has  served  thirty 
^ears,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  retire  without  a 
medical  certificate. 

1984.  Mr.  Harrel. — If  it  was  optional  to  retire  at 
twenty-five  years,  the  circumstance  of  requiring  a 
certificate  could  never  arise  ? — Yes,  if  it  was  optional 
that  clears  it  from  twenty-five  up. 

1985.  Chairman. — An  allowance  for  boots  I see  is 
the  next  subject  ? — An  allowance  for  boots  and  plain 
clothes. 

1986.  How  many  pairs  of  boots  on  an  average  do 
your  men  require  to  buy  in  the  course  of  a year  ? — I 
think  about  three. 

1987.  What  do  you  pay  for  boots  in  Monaghan  ? — 
For  strong  boots  16s.,  and  for  spring  sides  from  20s. 
to  22s. 

1988.  How  many  pairs  of  strong  boots  do  you  buy 
in  the  year  ? — About  two  would  be  the  general  ave- 
rage, and  also  a light  pair. 

1989.  These  would  amount  to  about  53 s.  or  54s.  ? — ■ 
Yes,  and  then  there  are  repairs. 

1990.  What  would  the  repairs  amount  to  on  an 
average  ? — About  12s. 

1991.  That  is  about  65s.  What  allowance  of  boot- 
money  do  the  men  think  would  suit  them? — They 
would  be  satisfied  with  31.  10s.  for  boot-money  and 
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the  plain  clothes  in  addition.  Say  about  31.  for  boots  Head 
alone,  and  31.  more  for  clothes — that  would  be  6 1.  a-  Constable 
year.  J- 

1992.  About  how  often  in  the  year  is  a man  obliged  ; cept  j ^ 8S2. 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  wear  plain  clothes  in 

your  county  ? — On  fair  days  they  are  always  in  plain 
clothes. 

1993.  Not  every  one  of  them? — No,  two  men. 

1994.  Taking  the  men  all  round,  how  often  in  the 
course  of  the  year  generally  has  each  man  to  wear 
plain  clothes  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty— a couple 
of  times  a-month? — I do  not  believe  that  in  my 
station  they  have  been  so  often,  but  they  are  bound 
to  have  the  plain  clothes,  and  when  they  keep  them  a 
year  or  more  they  must  purchase  new  ones. 

1995.  Have  they  to  purchase  a suit  of  plain  clothes 
at  the  end  of  the  year  ? — When  they  go  on  leave 
they  have  to  purchase  a new  suit. 

1996.  Mr.  Holmes. — I presume  that  you  base  your 
claim  to  an  allowance  for  plain  clothes  on  the  ground 
that  you  are  obliged  to  wear  them  on  duty? — Partly 
on  that  ground,  and  also  because  the  men  are  bound 
to  produce  them  on  inspection  to  their  officers. 

1997.  But  the  wear  and  tear  on  public  duty  is  your 
justification  for  asking  the  allowance,  not  private  wear 
and  tear  ? — The  men  must  have  the  clothes  to  go  on 
public  duty,  and  irrespectively  of  that  they  must  have 
them. 

1998.  Mr.  Harrel. — As  a matter  of  regulation  ? — 

Yes. 

1999.  Chairman. — On  the  subject  of  lodging  allow- 
ance ; how  many  married  men  are  there  of  the  ranks 
you  represent  in  the  county? — The  majority  of  the 
thirty-five  I represent  are  married.  There  are  only  a 
few  single  constables.  As  a general  rule,  it  is  the 
sub-constables  who  are  out  of  barrack.  They  are 
the  poorest  men,  and  generally  with  large  families.  I 
consider  they  ought  to  get  a lodging  allowance  of, 
say,  9/.  a-year.  There  are  two  of  them  at  Clones 
paying  81.  a-year  each. 

2000.  Now  pass  to  the  next  subject  you  wish  to 
speak  on  ? — The  next  I have  to  deal  with  is  the  select 


2001.  Now,  you  are  going  to  the  subject  of  promo- 
tion. Tell  us  what  faults  you  have  to  find  with  the 
present  system  of  the  select  fist  ? — The  men  whom  I 
represent  generally  consider  they  are  competent  for 
further  promotion  if  they  could  get  it,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently qualified  to  stand  a Civil  Service  examination. 
Consequently,  young  men  of  very  short  service,  some 
four  or  five  years,  who  are  fairly  educated  when  they 
join,  lay  down  then-  whole  time  and  attention  to  pre- 
paring themselves,  and  they  are  certain  to  be  head 
constables  in  a very  short  time,  while  the  hard- 
working police  doing  onerous  duties,  as  they  are  not 
so  highly  qualified  educationally,  are  left  out  in  the 
cold,  and  do  not  get  a fair  chance ; and  they  consider 
that  promotion  ought  to  go  by  seniority. 

2002.  By  seniority  and  nothing  else? — If  a man 
has  anything  else  to  recommend  him,  let  it  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

2003.  That  is  to  say,  his  character? — Character 
must  always  go  with  the  seniority  list,  and  the  quali- 
fications must,  of  course,  be  up  to  the  mark. 

2004.  Mr.  Ilarrel. — Are  you  remembering  that  the 
select  list  applies  to  the  rank  of  constable  only  ,?— 1 
am ; I am  representing  only  that  rank  here,  except  a 
few  acting  constables. 

2005.  Then  is  it  to  a few  junior  and  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  rank  of  constable  these  observations  apply  ? 
— They  apply  to  all  the  constables  in  the  county. 

2006.  You  say  there  are  some  young  constables 
who  obtain  promotion  by  the  select  list  by  an  early 
period  of  service  as  compared  with  others  who  are 
as  deserving  of  promotion,  but  unable  to  pass  the 
examination.  If  the  method  of  promotion  of  sub- 
constables to  the  rank  of  constables  were  more 
equalized,  would  not  it  result  in  all  constables  being 
nearly  of  an  average  service? — I do  not  understand 

2007.  You  begin  with  the  rank  of  constable,  and  it 
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Head  is  to  the  rank  of  constable  only  the  select  list  applies, 

j c°j‘st,able  Is  not  the  period  of  service  at  which  he  attains  the 

° ' rank  of  constable  really  a question  determined  by  the 

1 Sept.,  1882.  method  of  promotion  of  sub-constables  ? — It  is. 

2008.  Therefore,  if  sub-constables  were  promoted 
more  by  seniority  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  an 
extremely  young  man  in  a position  to  go  up  for  the 
select  list  ? — It  would ; but  I see  in  certain  counties  it 
is  the  men  of  very  short  service  that  are  qualified 
and  promoted ; and  in  other  counties  the  county  in- 
spector will  not  promote  a junior  man  when  he  can 
get  a senior. 

' 2009.  But,  after  all,  the  junior  men  you  see  pro- 
moted from  the  rank  of  constable  to  head  constable 
must  have  been  promoted  by  the  county  inspector  as 
juniors  to  the  rank  of  constable  ? — Yes. 

2010.  Then  the  root  of  the  matter  is  where  you 
begin  first,  the  promotion  from  the  rank  of  sub-con- 
stable ?— It  is. 

2011.  To  remedy  this,  is  your  suggestion,  then, 
that  if  there  be  promotion  by  selection  at  all,  and 
examination  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
that  that  ought  to  apply  to  the  sub-constable  as  well 
as  the  constable  ? — I think  the  examination  ought  not 
to  be  so.  rigid,  assuming  there  is  an  examination  at 
all;  that  promotion  ought  to  be  open  to  sub-constables 
after  a certain  period  of  service  if  they  wished  to 
compete,  and  that  it  should  be  general  promotion, 
and  not  by  counties. 

2012.  At  present  you  think  the  test  is  too  high 
before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  ? — I do  for  a 
sub-constable. 

2013.  But  if  a sub-constable  is  to  obtain  a place  on 
a list  which  will  give  him  a very  great  advantage 
over  his  fellows,  would  you  not  establish  the  standard 
of  efficiency  tolerably  high  ? — I would. 

2014.  Then,  as  regards  ordinary  promotion,  apart 
from  the  select  list,  you  think  it  ought  to  be  general 
through  Ireland,  and  not  by  counties  ? — I do ; and  it 
will  remove  the  very  thing  I was  complaining  of,  that 
a young  man  will  get  promotion  in  one  county,  and 
he  may  be  an  old  grey-haired  man  before  he  is  pro- 
moted in  another. 

2015.  Supposing  it  was  all  by  seniority,  you  would 
attach  importance  to  good  conduct  and  to  efficient 
discharge  of  duty  ? — Everything ; good  conduct  and 
a good  policeman  above  all. 

2016.  How  would  you  propose  to  find  out  a man’s 
efficiency  and  knowledge  as  a policeman  ? — From  the 
manner  in  which  he  performs  his  duty. 

2017.  How  are  you  to  test  that  ? — By  a list. 

2018.  At  present  the  examination  is  conducted  by 
the  county  inspector.  Do  you  propose  that  that 
system  should  be  continued? — I do  not;  I would 
sooner  have  it  independent,  of  the  county  inspector 
altogether.  The  men  would  have  more  confidence  if 
they  all  met  together  and  competed  under  some  inde- 
pendent examiner. 

2019.  That  is,  an  examination  to  be  conducted 
periodically,  say,  one  in  the  six  or  twelve  months  in  a 
county,  by  a person  wholly  unconnected  with  that 
county  ?• — Yes ; and  all  the  young  men  in  the  force 
would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  that. 

is  2020.  Remember,  it  is  by  seniority  this  examination 
would  be  carried  out  ? — Down  to  a certain  service. 

2021.  And,  therefore,  men  ought  to  have  fair  notice 
when  then'  turn  for  examination  was  coming  round  ? 
—They  ought. 

2022.  What  would  you  do  with  a man  who  failed ; 
would  you  let  him  come  up  as  often  as  he  liked,  or 
wait  some  interval  of  time  ? — The  man  who  had  the 
highest  number  of  marks  should  have  promotion  first, 
and  the  man  who  did  not  reach  a fixed  standard  I 
would  not  give  him  a second  trial. 

2023.  Chairman. — Passing  to  the  subject  of  un- 
favourable records,  do  you  wish  these  to  be  removed 
after  a certain  time  ? — I do. 

2024.  You  wish  that,  after  a certain  lapse  of  time, 
they  should  not  have  anything  to  say  in  determining 
a man’s  pension  ? — I do. 

2025.  Do  you  suggest  that  they  should  be  wiped 


out  altogether  in  determining  a man’s  promotion  ? — 
No ; I was  thinking  over  that,  and  I believe  three 
years  would  be  fair  for  a record  to  remain. 

2026.  Suppose  a man  had  a bad  record  of  three 
years’  standing,  and  also  a bad  record  of  one  year 
and  a-half,  how  would  you  deal  with  him  ?— I would 
double  the  time  with  regard  to  his  advancement ; if 
he  had  two,  I would  add  three  years  more.  If  he  had 
two  serious  records  I would  not  give  him  promotion. 

2027.  Is  there  anything  else  on  which  you  would 
like  to  make  a suggestion  ? — The  county  inspector’s 
clerk  has  very  onerous  duties,  and  he  is  assistant 
storekeeper.  For  all  those  duties  he  receives  only 
71.  ] 0s.,  and  I . would  suggest  that  he  should  get 
double  that,  15?. 

2028.  Mr.  Barrel. — Are  you  aware  he  possesses  at 
present  very  great  advantages  in  the  prospect  of  early 
promotion  ? — I am. 

2029.  And  while  you  propose  he  should  receive 
additional  compensation  for  the  performance  of  bis 
duties  as  clerk,  have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  being  promoted  at  the  expense,  probably, 
of  others?  — I must  speak  very  highly  of  county 
inspectors’  clerks  as  far  as  I know  them. 

2030.  At  present,  every  sixth  vacancy  is  given  to  a 
county  inspector’s  clerk.  He  thereby  obtains  his 
promotion  as  head  constable  at  an  earlier  date  than 
the  ordinary  senior  constable  ? — I am  aware  of  that. 

2031.  Would  you,  then,  give  him  full  compensation, 
and  also  the  advantage  of  promotion? — He  would 
have  it  only  for  a limited  time ; it  would  pass  away 
when  he  would  be  promoted. 

2032.  The  position,  then,  would  give  him  not 
only  the  direct  advantage  of  being  compensated  for 
his  duties,  but  the  consequential  advantage  of  pro- 
motion ? — He  has  not  some  of  the  advantages  that 
other  men  possess  in  the  performance  of  their  duties ; 
he  has  not  favourable  records  to  give  him  earlier 
promotion  that  other  men  have. 

2033.  Chairman. — Have  you  anything  to  say  about 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  sub-inspector  ?— It  is  the 
general  opinion  that  the  officers  ought  to  be  promoted 
from  the  ranks. 

2034.  Is  there  any  other  subject  you  wish  to  men- 
tion ? — There  is  one  subject  that  is  rather  delicate  for 
me  to  speak  on.  There  is  a general  feeling  that  the 
religion  of  the  officers  of  the  force  is  not  in  proportion 
to  the  men. 

2035.  What  is  the  proportion  amongst  the  men  of 
other  denominations  to  Roman  Catholics? — I saw  it 
calculated ; I think  three  to  eighteen,  or  likely  more. 

2036.  What  is  the  proportion  among  the  officers  ? — 
There  is  not  one-third  of  them,  as  far  as  I believe. 

2037-2038.  You  are  aware  that  at  present  the 
officers  are  in  the  main  appointed  by  competitive 
examination  ? — They  are.  w 

2039.  The  proposition  you  make  on  behalf  of  the 
men,  that  the  position  of  subrinspector  should  be  open 
to  the  ranks,  would,  so  far  as  this  affair  goes,  be  a 
remedy  ? — To  a great  extent  it  would,  because  there 
is  no  doubt  there  are  a great  many  Roman  Catholic 
head  constables  in  the  force. 

2040.  Amongst  those  who  are  promoted  from  the 
non-commissioned  officers  to  the  rank  of  sub-inspec- 
tor, have  you  any  idea  what  the  proportion  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  other  denominations  is? — I think,  latterly, 
as  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  it  is  very  fair ; I could 
not  say  so  much  in  days  gone  by. 

2041.  So  that  the  defect  would  seem  to  arise  from 
the  system  of  nominations? — It  does.  The  same 
thing  should  commence  at  head-quarters.  As  a 
vacancy  occurs,  the  promotion  ought  to  be  here  as 
well  as  from  the  county  inspectors. 

2042.  Do  you  think  the  feelings  you  now  speak  of 
are  pretty  well  shared  by  the  Protestants  in  the  force 
as  well  as  the  Catholics  ? — I believe  they  only  want 
a due  proportion,  and  they  would  have  the  same 
confidence. 

2043.  Mr.  Barrel. — You,  as  head  constable,  occa- 
sionally take  charge  of  the  district  for  the  sub- 
inspector ? — Temporary  charge  for  the  sub-inspector. 
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2044.  When  you  are  so  in  charge  you  perform  all 
his  duties  except  attending  petty  sessions  and  inspect- 
ing the  different  stations  in  the  out-districts ? — I am 
bound  to  attend  petty  sessions  when  required.  I 
perform  all  his  duties  except  that  of  inspecting  the 
different  stations.  I need  not  attend  petty  sessions 
unless  I am  required.  I have  all  the.  responsibility  of 
the  district ; I pay  the  men,  keep  the  accounts,  visit 
outrages,  and  conduct  all  the  correspondence. 

2045.  During  the  time  you  are  so  engaged,  any 
car-hire  or  train-fare  incurred  you  are  allowed? — 
Yes,  the  actual  expense. 

2046.  And  when  you  earn  extra  pay  for  a certain 
number  of  hours’  absence  at  the  rate  of  pay  of  your 
own  rank,  you  are  paid  ? — I never  received  a penny. 

2047.  If  you  were  paid,  it  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
your  own  rank? — Yes. 

2048.  Have  yon  incurred  expense  which  you  were 
not  able  to  claim? — Decidedly.  In  1880  I was  nine 
months  in  charge  of  a sub-inspector’s  station. 

2049.  And  you  received  no  compensation  for  that  ? 
— Not  a halfpenny.  My  opinion  is,  that  an  allowance 


should  be  made  when  a head  constable  is  in  charge ; 
I would  suggest  that  2s.  6d.  a-day  should  be  granted. 

2050.  Speaking,  now,  of  normal  times,  the  sub- 
inspector is  absent  on  the  average  six  weeks  during 
the  year? — About  that.  The  long  time  I was  in 
charge  was  in  consequence  of  the  sub-inspector’s 
illness.  I think,  on  the  whole,  when  a head  constable 
is  in  temporary  charge  of  a district,  with  all  the 
responsibilities  of  it,  he  has  a right  to  get  something. 
In  a sub-inspector’s  district  there  is  only  one  head 
constable,  who  is  stationed  at  the  head-quarter’s 
station ; and  if  the  sub-inspector  was  only  away  for 
an  horn-,  he  must ’ take  up  anything  that  occurs  in 
his  absence. 

2051.  But  you  refer  to  the  charge  the  head  con- 
stable would  have  when  the  sub-inspector  was  absent 
a day  or  more  ? — I would  make  no  claim  for  a short 
absence ; I would  say  that  he  should  be  away  for  a 
month  at  least. 

2052.  But  nothing  under  a month  ? — Yes ; I would 
not  split  hairs  in  that  way. 


Sub-Constable  Francis  Cox,  examined. 


2053.  Chairman.— Where  are  you  stationed? — In 
Monaghan. 

2054.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  there  ? — 
Nearly  five  years.  I am  the  sub-inspector’s  clerk. 

2055.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force? — 
Eleven  years  and  nine  months. 

2056.  And  you  represent  the  sub-constables  of  the 
county  Monaghan  ? — Yes. 

2057.  You  heard  the  head  Constable’s  evidence 
with  regard  to  pay.  He  seeks  an  addition  of  Is.  to 
the  daily  pay.  Is  that  the  view  you  put  forward 
also  ?— Yes. 

2058.  Is  there  anything  in  addition  to  what  the 
head  constable  said  you  would  like  to  tell  us — any- 
thing that  he  has  not  put  sufficiently  strongly,  or  that 
he  has  omitted? — I wish  to  point  out  that  the  pay  he 
brought  under  your  notice  as  regards  the  police  in 
Glasgow  and  other  places  does  not  show  exactly  the 
amount  they  have,  because  their  wives  are  allowed 
to  carry  on  business,  and  they  have  different  other 
perquisites  coming  in  that  are  not  taken  into  account. 

2059.  Do  you  happen  to  have  personal  knowledge 
of  any  particular  perquisites  that  the  Glasgow  men 
have  in  addition  to  their  pay? — They  have  means 
of  getting  money  which  are  not  exactly  defined.  I 
was  talking  to  a London  policeman  a few  days  ago, 
and  he  told  me  he  raised  as  much  in  the  week  as  his 
pay. 

2060.  Did  he  tell  you  how?— They  take  money 
every  way  they  can  get  it.  A policeman  there  who 
does  a service  for  a gentleman  may  take  half-a-crown ; 
that  is  a thing  unknown  among  us.  Again,  if  the 
police  call  parties  in  the  morning  in  the  labouring 
districts,  they  will  have  so  much  at  the  end  of  the 
week. 

2061.  It  is  only  right  to  ask  yoii,  do  you  think  that 
a proper  state  of  things  ? — I think  not. 

2062.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  authorities  in 
London  would  stop  it  if  they  could?— It  should  not 
exist;  but  still  they  make  the  money,  and  their 
weekly  pay  does  not  show  exactly  their  weekly 
earnings. 

2063.  Mr.  Holmes. — Did  he  tell  you  that  the  men 
of  the  force  do  not  in  general  make  money  in  that 
way  ? — It  is  generally  made. 

2064.  Mr.  Harr  el. — I take  it  that  from  whatever 
source  the  Irish  Constabulary  might  hope  to  obtain 
more  money,  that  would  not  be  one  of  the  means? — 
No ; they  would  hot  take  money  in  such  a way. 

2065.  In  fact,  an  Irish  policeman  would  look  upon 
that  as  an  insult  ? — He  would,  though  he  has  to  live 
on  his  bare  pay. 

[1502] 


2066.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  in  addition 
to  that  consideration  of  the  pay  of  other  forces  yoii 
wish  to  add  to  what  the  head  constable  has  said  ? — 
The  increased  cost  of  living;  men  live  better  now 
than  they  did  before. 

2067.  What  do  you  pay  in  your  town  for  meat  ? — 
9d.  per  lb. 

2068.  That  is  for  the  unmarried  sub-constables  ?— ■ 
Yes. 

2069.  What  do  you  pay  for  steak  ?— From  10 d.  to 
Is;  per  lb. 

2070.  Do  you  usq  1|-  lbs.  a-day,  as  the  head  con- 
stable does  ? — Some  do  and  some  do  not,  but  a great 
many  of  the  men  have  to  use  that  quantity. 

2071.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  work? — 
Yes,  when  they  are  out  at  night. 

2072.  Are  you  married? — I am  not. 

2073.  You  are  one  of  the  men  particularly  affected 
by  the  subject  of  pension? — 1 am. 

2074.  Is  there  anything  suggested  to  you  by  the 
head  constable’s  evidence  that  you  wish  to  say  ? — -I 
wish  to  say  that  we  should  get  a pension  equal  to 
our  present  pay,  and,  should  any  increase  be  made  of 
the  pay,  we  do  not  ask  a corresponding  increase  of 
the  pension.  The  pay  we  enjoy  at  present  would  be 
sufficient  peusiOn. 

2075.  You  would  not  ask  any  pension  oh  the  basis 
of  an  increase  of  pay? — No,  should  that  increase 
exceed  our  present  pay.  Policemen  are  not  like 
others.  When  they  are  a long  time  working  among 
the  public  their  mind  is  raised  off  business,  and,  after 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  they  are  not  fitted  for  any 
employment  or  business.  They  are  generally  unsuc- 
cessful as  pensioners,  and  that  is  a reason  why  they 
should  have  pensions  to  support  them.  Their  habits 
are  altogether  changed,  and  they  are  not  fit  for 
ordinary  labour  or  business  with  the  public. 

2076.  Are  there  men  represented  by  you  in  the 
county  Monaghan  who  come  under  the  1866  regula- 
tion ? — There  are  about  100. 

2077.  Out  of  how  many? — Out  of  140  sub-con- 
stables. 

2078.  What  do  you  think  the  practical  effect  bf 
this  question  of  pensions  will  be  on  them? — It  will 
have  a great  effect  in  making  them  do  their  duty 
efficiently  and  think  a good  deal  Of  their  situation,  in 
order  to  have  this  pension  at  the  end  of  their  service. 

2079.  Do  you  think  that,  as  things  stand  at  present, 
the  force  has  no  great  hold  on  them— 1 do  not  ijieafi 
as  to  doing  their  duty,  but  as  to  remaining  ?— They 
do  not  look  upon  it  as  sufficient  to  make  them  stay  ih 
the  force  if  they  could  better  themselves  any  other  way. 


Head 
Constable 
J.  Finnegau. 

1 S.pt.,  1882. 


Sub-Conetable 
Francis  Cox. 

1 Sept.,  1882. 
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MINUTES  03?  EVIDENCE  OF  THE 


Sub-Constable  2080.  Do  you  think  any  considerable  number  of  the 
Francis  Cox.  men  wjj0  j0juecj  since  1866  would  leave  in  conse- 
1 Sept.  L8S2.  <luence  °f  the  increase  sought  in  the  scale  of  pensions 
not  being-  given  ? — Not  exactly  for  the  pension,  but 
pay  and  pension  together,  because  -when  a man  gets 
up  to  six  or  seven  years’  service  he  looks  forward  to 
a pension. 

2081.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  seriously  believe  that, 
if  your  demands  under  the  head  of  pension  and  pay 
were  not  granted,  any  large  number  of  the  force 
would  resign  ?— I believe  they  would  not  resign,  but 
that  they  would  remain  discontented. 

2082.  Chairman. — You  wish  to  have  the  pensions 
of  the  men  who  joined  before  1866  based  on  a yearly 
increase,  instead  of  on  increments  of  five  years  ? — 
Yes,  that  it  should  be  computed  by  annual  incre- 
ments. 

2083.  Do  you  agvee  with  the  estimate  the  head 
constable  gave  as  to  boots  and  clothes  ? — I do. 

2084.  Do  you  agree  with  the  head  constable  that 
promotion  ought  not  to  be  by  counties,  but  extend 
over  the  country  ? — I think  that  promotion  should  be 
general  over  all  Ireland. 

2085.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  system 
of  examination  ? — Every  sub-constable  joins  the  ser- 
vice under  the  same  regulations,  but,  when  the  sub- 
constables go  out  to  counties,  they  ibid  themselves 
under  thirty-six  different  methods  of  advancement. 

2086.  Then  you  would  wish  to  limit,  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  by  the  head  constable,  the  discretion 
which  now  rests,  to  a large  extent,  with  the  county 
inspector  ? — I would,  from  the  way  promotion  is 
going  on  in  several  counties.  A man  of  two  years 
was  promoted  in  the  last  month. 

2087.  It  is  quite  evident  there  is  no  fixed  or  regular 
standard  of  promotion  ? — There  is  no  regular  standard 
of  promotion  in  the  service.  I would  say  that  every 
sub-constable  of  about  six  years’  service  should  be 
assembled  at  certain  centres  in  a certain  month  every 
year  to  undergo  an  ordinary  test  examination,  placing 
them  on  a list  according  to  intelligence,  character, 
and  service,  and  let  those  men  be  promoted  from  the 
list  as  vacancies  occur  in  different  parts  of  Ireland. 

2088.  Mr.  Harrel. — Of  course,  their  names  should 
be  registered  at  head-quarters? — Yes,  in  Dublin. 

2089.  How  would  you  propose  the  test  examina- 
tion should  be  conducted  ? — By  parties  independent 
of  the  force  altogether. 

2090.  Would  you  not  have  a difficulty  in  obtaining 
persons  wholly  independent  of  the  force  who  would 
conduct  a viva  voce  examination  on  the  subject  of  a 
candidate’s  competency  as  a policeman? — I would 
leave  that  part  of  the  examination  to  the  police  autho- 
rities. 

2091.  To  what  particular  authorities  ?— To  a board 
of  sub-inspectors,  or  to  consist  of  a county  inspector 
and  two  sub-inspectors. 

2092.  Those  being  the  sub-inspectors  of  the  county 
in  which  the  candidate  happened  to  be  stationed  ? — I 
would  say  independent  of  the  county. 

2093.  Then  your  idea  is,  having  tested  him  for  his 
literary  qualifications  by  an  examiner,  to  have  a 
viva  voce  examination  conducted  by  a board  of  officers, 
consisting  of  two  or  three  officers  of  another  county  ? 
— Yes. 

2094.  Chairman. — Do  the  sub-constables  hold  the 
same  views  as  the  non-commissioned  officers  on  the 
subject  of  promotion  to  the  rank  of  sub-inspector  ? — 
They  do.  They  think  it  keeps  back  promotion  in  all 
ranks,  and  prevents  men  aspiring  to  anything  in  the 
service,  when  they  see  nothing  further  beyond  the 
rank  of  head  constable. 

2095.  Do  you  think  the  opening  of  the  rank  of  sub- 
inspector to  the  force  would  keep  up  the  class  of  men 
coming  into  the  force  ? — It  would,  and  stimulate  the 
men  to  greater  efficiency. 

2096.  Do  yon  wish  to  add  anything  on  the  subject 
of  the  recommendation  to  grant  a lodging  allowance 
to  married  men  not  accommodated  in  barrack? — 
Mamed  men  not  accommodated  in  barrack  should 
get  a lodging  allowance  of  10/.  a-year. 


2097.  How  many  married  men  are  there  of  all 
ranks  in  your  county  ? — Fifty. 

2098.  About  how  many  are  accommodated  in 
barrack  ? — Thirty-one. 

2099.  Do  you  think  if  the  fnoment  a man  got 
married  he  was  entitled  to  accommodation  in  barrack 
or  a lodging  allowance,  that  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  inducing  men  to  marry  ? — I think  it  would  not. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  some  men  are  prevented  from 
marrying  by  the  want  of  means. 

2100.  But  do  you  think  the  lodging  allowance 
would  induce  men  to  get  married  the  moment  they 
had  served  the  seven  years  ? — Some  might  marry, 
but  it  would  have  very  little  effect  on  the  service 
generally  in  that  respect. 

2101.  Do  you  hold  the  opinion  of  the  head  con-, 
stable  about  the  removal  of  unfavourable  records  ? — 
Yes  ; they  should  not  appear  or  prevent  a man’s  pro- 
motion after  two  years,  and  they  should  not  tell  on 
the  pension  at  all ; because  it  is  a wonderful  punish- 
ment on  a man  who  is  fined  1/. ; he  is  prevented  from 
getting  preferment  for  two  years,  lie  goes  out  on 
pension  and  pays  1/.  annually  j so  that  if  he  lived 
thirty  years  he  would  pay  30/.  for  the  single  case  of 
intoxication,  for  instance. 

2102.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  effect  of  bad 
records  in  the  case  of  pension  were  -removed,  that 
that  would  be  a great  boon  to  the  men  in  the  matter 
of  pension  ? — It  would  be  a great  boon. 

2103.  Is  there  anything  else? — The  allowance  for 
fuel  and  light  at  present  is  inadequate. 

2104.  To  what  extent  is  it  inadequate  ? — It  is  only 
about  half  what  it  ought  to  be  to  meet  the  require- 
ments. 

2105.  When  you  say  that,  do  you  use  the  fuel  you 
get  for  the  guard-room  for  cooking-  purposes? — It  is 
mixed,  there  is  no  separation ; but  I know  that  the 
fuel  allowance  we  get  barely  pays  for  the  gas  alone 
in  Monaghan. 

2106.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  is  your  monthly  fuel 
allowance? — 12s.  in  summer  and  15s.  in  winter. 

2107.  Is  your  gas  account  15s.  a-month  ? — Our  gas 
account  averaged  between  12s.  and  15s.  a-month 
during  the  last  three  years. 

2108.  Chairman. — At  what  rate  are  you  charged 
for  gas  in  Monaghan? — 7s.  Id.  per  thousand  cubic 
feet. 

2109.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  could  use  paraffin  lamps 
at  one-fourth  of  that.  You  are  not  under  any  obli- 
gation to  burn  gas  ? — No  ; but  it  is  less  trouble,  and 
the  thing  goes  on  from  day  to  day. 

2110.  It  seems  to  me  you  are  putting-  on  yourselves 
unnecessary  expenditure? — It  amounts  to  this,  that 
no  person  will  interfere  to  get  it  cut  off. 

2111.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  that  your 
men  wish  particularly  to  have  our  attention  called  to  ? 
— Some  of  them  complained  about  the  reward  fund. 
They  pay  1^  per  cent,  off  their  pay  to  the  force  fund. 
They  do  not  object  so  far,  as  it  goes  to  the  support  of 
widows  and  orphans,  or  in  that  way,  hut  they  do 
object  to  being  taxed  for  the  payment  of  rewards  for 
public  service. 

2112.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  think  rewards  should  be 
by  promotion  and  not  by  taxing  yourselves  ? — I think 
so  ; or  if  public  service  is  rendered  let  the  public  pay 
for  it.  For  instance,  a man  does  an  act  of  good 
service  in  the  county  Kerry  by  arresting-  a murderer 
under  exceptional  circumstances.  I think  I have  no 
right  to  he  taxed  for  that  service;  but  the  public 
have  a right  to  pay  for  it  if  he  is  to  get  a reward  of  10/. 

2113.  Mr.  Harrel. — Your  idea  cf  the  constabulary 
force  fund  is  that  you  have  no  objection  to  being  taxed 
to  some  extent  for  a fund  to  provide  for  widows  ? — For 
a fund  to  provide  for  widows  and  orphans;  I have 
no  objection  to  that. 

2114.  But  you  do  object  to  the  fund  being  employed 
for  other  purposes  to  provide  rewards  for  good  police 
service  ? — It  should  not  exist  for  that. 

2115.  And  also  for  the  travelling-  homo  of  men  dis- 
charged?— That  should  be  also  defrayed  by  the 
public,  if  defrayed  at  all. 
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2116.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  you  wish 
to  suggest  ? — Men  complain  that  they  are  not  well 
enough  protected  at  Courts  of  Inquiry.  Except  some 
corrupt  evidence  is  proved  on  oath  to  have  been  given 
by  a witness  he  should  not  be  punished.  It  would 
create  more  independent  evidence  if  there  was  such 
a rule. 

2117.  Mr.  HarreL — Is  not  one  of  the  complaints 
this,  that  men  are  debarred  from  giving  evidence  they 
would  otherwise  give  on  account  of  its  being 
unpopular,  or  against  the  weight  of  authority  ? — It  is. 
It  would  be  better  for  justice  that  men  should  be 
more  protected  than  they  are,  and  truth  would  come 
out  better  than  it  does. 

2118.  That  is  to  say,  that  men  should  be  encouraged 
to  give  their  evidence,  whether  for  or  against? — Yes ; 
independently. 

2119.  Chairman. — How  would  you  propose  to 
encourage  them  ? — By  not  holding  over  their  heads 
the  punishment  of  transfer  and  fine  for  some  slight 
inaccuracy  in  their  evidence,  without  the  intention  to 
be  false  witnesses  being  proved  at  all.  They  may  be 
fined,  for  instance,  31. 

2120.  Mr.  Barrel. — The  offence  known  in  the  force 
as  “ unsatisfactory  evidence  before  a Court  of  Inquiry  ” 
should  not  be  so  considered  unless  there  is  something 
very  aggravated  ? — Unless  it  is  proved,  like  in  other 
cases. 

2121.  Chairman. — Unless  there  is  either  gross 
recklessness,  or  wilful  falsehood  ? — Wilful  falsehood. 

2122.  Are  you  also  in  favour  of  having  the  officers 
sworn  in  the  Courts  ? — Yes ; they  should  be  sworn. 
There  is  another  matter  the  men  wish  me  to  mention. 
When  they  are  not  on  duty  they  feel  aggrieved  at 
not  being  permitted  to  go  everywhere  they  please ; 
for  instance,  enter  public-houses  and  other  places 
without  being  subject  to  be  reprimanded  and  fined. 
In  small  towns  they  sometimes  get  their  necessaries 
in  public-houses,  and  when  not  on  duty  they  should 
be  permitted  to  go  in  independently  like  any  other 
person. 

2123.  Mr.  Barrel. — When  you  say  “ go  where  they 
like,”  do  you  mean  limitation  of  the  absence  from 
barrack  ? — No ; but  going  into  public-houses. 

2124.  Chainnan. — Is  there  anything  else? — They 
complain  of  the  quality  of  the  clothing.  Indeed,  it 
might  be  improved.  Our  clothing,  compared  with 
that  of  the  Dublin  police,  is  nothing  at  all. 

2125.  Is  that  as  to  the  material? — As  to  the 
material. 

2126.  Mr.  Barrel. — Their  cloth  is  finer? — And  far 
better. 

2126*.  But,  after  all,  the  constabulary  cloth  is  not 
bad  ? — For  a month  or  so,  when  it  is  new.  After- 
wards, it  is  only  a rag.  The  cost  of  making  up  the 
clothing,  too,  is  entirely  inadequate. 

2127.  What  addition  do  you  seek  to  have  made 
to  the  present  allowance  ? — The  making  of  the  tunic 
I have  on  cost  me  8s.  6 d.,  and  the  trousers  3s.  6 d. ; I 
am  allowed  5s.  6 d.  for  the  tunic  and  2s.  6d.  for  the 
trousers. 

2128.  Chairman. — Is  not  8s.  6d.  rather  a high  price? 
— -It  is  generally  about  8s.  You  will  get  no  good 
yailor  to  makes  it  under  that.  We  paid  8s.  to  a man 
in  Monaghan  for  the  last  issue. 

2129.  What  does  a head  constable  pay  ? — A head 
constable  gets  10s.  6d.,  and  it  generally  costs  him  14s. 
for  the  making  of  his  tunic.  For  the  trousers  he 
pays  3s.,  and  he  is  allowed  8s. 

2130.  Mr.  Barrel. — The  head  constable  pays  3s.  6d. 
more  than  he  is  allowed,  and  you  pay  2s.  6<V.  more  ? 
— Yes. 

2131.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  you  wish 
to  add  ? — With  regard  to  the  nightly  allowance  there 
is  a grievance.  If  a man  goes  on  duty  after  9 o’clock 
he  will  be  allowed  only  for  the  eight  or  twelve  hours’ 
absence,  as  the  case  may  be;  while,  if  he  started 
before  9 o’clock  he  will  get  4s.  Gd.  If  it  were  made 
twelve  hours,  terminating  after  8 o’clock,  no  man 

°uld  be  doing  a night’s  duty  without  being  paid 
for  it. 


2132.  Mr.  Harrel. — Then  if  a man  got  a night’s 
allowance  for  twelve  hours,  terminating after 
3 o’clock  a.m.,  might  it  not  be  possible  that  he  would 
go  out  at  1 o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  come  back  at 
1 o’clock  next  day,  upon  a night’s  allowance? — It 
would. 

2133.  Might  he  not,  under  the  circumstances,  also 
have  been  in  bed  in  his  own  barrack  from  9 o’clock 
to  1,  and  not  be  obliged  to  incur  the  expense  of 
lodging  during  the  time  for  which  he  would  get  the 
4s.  Gd.  ? — It  might ; but  when  he  goes  out  at  1 o’clock 
at  night  he  is  still  out  the  whole  night  as  much  as  the 
man  who  goes  out  at  9 o’clock,  for  the  difference  of  a 
few  hours. 

2134.  But  this  allowance  of  4s.  Gd.  is  to  recom- 
pense him,  not  for  his  absence,  but  for  certain  expen- 
diture which  it  is  supposed  must  be  made  during  the 
time  he  is  out? — Yes;  but  the  difference  is  very 
little,  and  the  old  rule  met  the  point  better  than  the 
new  oiie.  The  old  rule  was  twelve  hours,  terminating 
after  3 o’clock,  to  entitle  a man  to  a night’s  allowance 
of  2s.  Gd.  If  that  rule  were  substituted,  it  would  be 
better  than  the  new  rule. 

2135.  Now  the  rule  is  that  the  twelve  hours  for 
which  the  night’s  allowance  could  be  claimed  must 
include  six  hours  between  9 and  3 o’clock? — The 
time  must  commence  before  9 and  terminate  after 
3 o’clock. 

2136.  If  the  nightly  allowance  were  for  any  twelve 
hours  which  included  12  o’clock  midnight,  would  that 
meet  all  purposes  ? — A man  might  come  in  at  half- 
past 12  o’clock  at  night,  having  completed  twelve 
hours,  and  I do  not  think  he  would  be  entitled  to  a 
nightly  allowance.  A man  has  not  incurred  much 
hardship  up  to  12  and  1 o’clock  at  night.  The  time 
between  12  and  6 in  the  morning  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  if  the  twelve  hours  terminating  after  3 were 
substituted  for  the  ten  hours  heretofore,  it  would 
meet  the  point  perfectly  well. 

2137.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else? — The 
head  constable  made  a remark  that  any  man  who 
failed  at  examination  should  not  be  allowed  to  present 
himself  again.  I think  that  would  be  a great  griev- 
ance. Give  a man  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  infor- 
mation, and  permit  him  to  redeem  himself.  At  the 
end  of  two  years  he  should  be  allowed  to  present 
himself  again.  There  is  another  matter  I would  like 
to  mention.  The  men  consider  that  discipline  should 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  their  officers.  It  has  caused 
a great  grievance  among  the  men  at  present  that  they 
are  moved  about,  and  they  feel  it  badly. 

2138.  You  say  that  has  caused  a grievance? — It 
has. 

2139.  Mr.  Barrel. — What  do  you  mean  by  saying 
they  should  be  left  to  their  officers  ? — Any  changes 
should  be  directed  by  the  authorities  through  their 
officers,  and  not  any  person  outside  of  them. 

2140.  Chairman. — Tell  us  the  nature  of  the  griev- 
ance ? — There  was  a man,  for  instance,  in  the  county 
Monaghan  twenty-nine  years^and  ten  months,  and  he 
was  changed  to  the  county  Down  for  some  little 
thing,  not  through  his  own  authorities  at  all,  but,  I 
believe,  through  the  action  of  a resident  magistrate. 
If  this  was  done  through  his  proper  authorities,  the 
police  authorities,  there  would  be  no  grievance  in  it ; 
but  wdien  it  comes  direct  to  the  constabulary  not 
through  their  authorities,  it  creates  a grievance  and 
upsets  discipline. 

2141.  Has  that  been  the  effect  in  Monaghan  ? — It 
has,  and  in  more  places  than  I can  enumerate ; it  is 
working  its  way. 

2142.  And  the  evil  is  increasing  ? — It  is. 

2143.  Did  the  order  of  removal  come  from  the 
resident  magistrate  to  the  man  ? — No. 

2144.  How  then  do  you  prove  it  came  through  the 
resident  magistrate  ? — It  originated  with  him. 

2145.  Was  this  done  by  the  resident  magistrate  at 
the  request  of  the  man,  or  as  a sort  of  punishment  ?— 
As  a sort  of  punishment,  though  the  man  had  his 
pension  earned  all  but  two  months  of  the  time. 

2146.  How  did  it  become  known  to  the  man  that 
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it  was  done  through  the  resident  magistrate  ? — It 
occurred  after  a case-  yi  which  his  evidence  did  not 
please  the  resident  magistrate  at  petty  sessions. 
Then  it  was  quite  evident;  every  man  knew  it. 

2147.  Was  there  any  expression  of  opinion  by  the  • 
constabulary  officers  on  the  subject? — I am  not 

2148.  Has  this  feeling  been  growing  of  late? — It 
has  all  occurred  of  late  within  the  last  twelve  or 
eighteen  months. 

2149.  Have  there  been  other  cases. of  the  same 
tendency  ? — The  men  observe  that  their  own  autho- 
rities, the  sub-inspectors  and  county  inspectors,  have 
little  or  no  authority  over  them  at  ali,  blit  that  the 
authority  is  now  used  by  the  resident  magistrates. 

2150.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  have  no  special  resident 
magistrate  in  your  district  ? —We  have  not. 

2151.  Chairman, — Tell  us  on  what  occasions  this 

interference  by  the  resident  magistrates,  makes  itself 
felt ; do  they  go  into  the  barrack  and  direct  the  men 
where  to  go  and  what  to  do  ? — They  do  not ; but  in 
all  cases  where  there  are  directions  it  is  the  resident 
magistrate  who  must  be  obeyed,  although  the  county 
inspector  and  sub-inspector  may  be  present ; and  they 
must  take  their  directions  from  the  resident  magis- 
trate. . . . . T . 

2152.  Has  that  occurred  in  your  experience  ?— It  is 
occurring  at  present. 

2153.  Mr.  Holmes.— Was  that  always  the  case  ?— 
Never  before. 


2154.  Chairman.— Oi  course,  in  the  matter  of  dis- 
cipline, you  are  guided  by  regulations  with  reference 
to  obedience  to  your  officers’  orders  ? — Yes. 

2155.  Every  policeman  is  taught  certain  rules  of 
discipline  and  obedience,  and  the  regulations  are 
brought  under  his  notice  ?— They  are. 

2156.  Were  there  any  regulations  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  force  with  reference  to  the  authority 
which  the  resident  magistrates  are  now  using? — 
Never. 

2157.  Therefore,  your  case  is  that  you  are  acting 
under  one  set  of  regulations  which  have  been  taught 
you,  and  you  are  called  upon  to  obey  another  system 
in  reference  to  which  you  have  received  no  regula- 
tions whatever  ?— Yes,  no  regulations  whatever. 

2158.  It  is  found  that  that  irregular  system  of  a 
double  authority  over  you  is  calculated  to  subvert 
discipline? — Yes. 

2159.  And  produce  discontent  ? — Yes. 

2160.  Mr.  Harr  el. — You  understand,  of  course,  that 
by  Act  of  Parliament  you  are  bound  to  obey,  the 
lawful  orders  of  magistrates  ?— We  are. 

21 61.  And  liable  to  punishment  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  disobeying  them? — Yes;  as  a general  rule 
they  come  through  our  sub-inspector. 

2162.  Do  not  those  lawful  orders  mean  the  exe- 
cution of  warrants  and  the  directions  of  magistrates 
acting  under  statute  and  according  to  law? — Yes. 
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2163.  Cliairman. — You  are  a sub-constable  stationed 
in  Wexford,  and  representing  the  sub-edhstables  in 
Wexford  ? — Yes. 

2164.  How  long  have  you  been  ih  Wexford?— -Ten 
years. 

2165.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — Ten 
years  and  a-half. 

2166.  About  how  many  men  do  you  represent?— 
About  i30  or  140. 

2167.  The  first  subject  dealt  with  in  your  Memorial 
is  that  of  pay.  You  have  heard  a good  deal  here  to- 
day from  the  head  constable  and  sub-constable  of 
Monaghan  in  favour  of  an  increase  of  pay;  their 
arguments  being  founded  on  the  increased  price  of 
provisions,  and  a comparison  with  other  forces ; do 
you  agree  with  those  arguments? — I do. 

2168.  Your  constable  told  uS  yesterday  that  the 
daily  expenditure  for  provisions  is  2s.  tel.  a-day  in 
your  county ; is  that  your  estimate  ?— . About  that ; 
it  might  be  a little  more. 

2169.  What  do  your  men  find  to  be  the  average 
price  of  beef  ? — KM.  per  pound  for  good  beef; 

2170.  They  would  consume  each  about  1 lb;  a-day? 
— Generally. 

2171.  How  often  in  the  week  have  you  meat?— 
Every  day,  except  Friday; 

2172.  Do  men  of  ali  denominations  abstain  from 
meat  on  Friday  ? — Generally. 

2173.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  increase  of  pay 
you  demand  ? — At  least  Is.  per  day. 

2174.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  what  you 
have  heard  on  the  subject  of  pay  ? — It  is  hard  for  me 
to  remember  all  I heard  pass  to-day,  and  the  head 
constable  and  sub-constable  disagreed  on  several 
points.  I would  agree  with  some  of  what  they 
stated,  but  I would  not  agree  with  other  statements 
they  made.  There  were  also  several  answers  they 
gave  which  I would  not  give. 

2175.  Then  make  your  own  case  on  the  subject  ? 
—The  pay  is  quite  inadequate  at  present  to  support 
me  as  I would  wish  to  live.  I have  made  out  what 
it  would  take  to  support  me  for  a month;  and  I find, 
after  giving  myself  everything  I would  use;  I Would 


have  but  8s.  10|d.,  and  that  does  not  include  tobacco 
and  several  other  minor  things  that  I require. 

2176.  At  what  daily  rate  do  you  make  out  that 
sum  ?— I did  not  calculate  the  rate  per  day;  because 
it  would  only  go  as  far  as  necessaries  for  the 
actual  messing ; but  there  are  several  other  items  we 
have  to  get. 

2177.  State  what  the  other  items  are  besides  the 
ordinary  matters  referred  to  as  mess?— Beef  for 
twenty-seven  days,  at  KM  per  lb.,  11. 2s.  6 d. ; butter, 
6 lb.,  at  Is.  2d.,  7 S; ; tea,  1£  lb.,  at  3s.  Ad.,  5s. ; 
bread,  6s.  (and  in  most  cases  the  men  use  more  than 
that  of  bread)  sugar,  i stone,  2s;  7\d. ; potatoes, 
4s.  4 Id.  I allow  1 stone  of  potatoes  for  four  men;  at 
an  average  cost  of  7 d.  a-stone  throughout  the  year, 
and  I think  that  that  is  under  the  mark,  for  I was 
over  two  years  in  one  station,  where  we  seldom  got 
potatoes  at  less  than  9d,  a-stone;  Then  I have 
cooking,  5s.;  milk,  2s.  7 cl. ; fish  on  Fridays,  Is.; 
vegetables;  2s.  6 d. ; table  beer,  5s.;  being  for  half-a- 
pint  a-day ; salt,  pepper,  and  mustard,  6fd. ; eggs 
(two  each  morning),  5s.;  boots  at  the  rate  of  5s 
a-month,  or  31.  a-year;  shirts,  three  in  the  year, 
Is.  1 (>!<?.  per  month;  socks,  10 d.  a-month;  braces 
and  handkerchiefs,  Ad.  a-month ; soap;  6 d.  a-month ; 
blacking  and  paste  blacking,  6£c l.  a-month ; delft  and 
culinary  utensils,  2d. ; extra  fuel,  Is;  6 d. ; Combs, 
brushes,  and  towels;  Ad. ; mats  and  brushes  for  the 
barrack;  Ad. ; newspapers,  9rf. ; stationery,  Is. ; plain 
clothes,  Is.  8 d.  (I  was  only  allowing  one  suit  in  five 
years) ; knife  and  fork  and  razor;  2d, ; church  money, 
2s.-a-month. 

2178.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  is  your  estimate  per 
month  for  all  that  ? — 4/.  4s.  ll\d. 

2179.  That  estimate  includes  your  cost  of  living 
altogether,  food,  clothes;  and  everything  else  ?— Not 
altogether  ; there  are  other  things. 

2180.  What  other  things  are  not  included  in  it?— 
Tobacco. 

2181.  I mean  necessaries  of  life? — Yes ; I have 
given  most  of  the  necessaries.  I got  very  little  time 
to  make  out  this  estimate;  and  perhaps  I may  have 
made  a slight  mistake. 
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2182.  The  result  of  this  estimate  is  to  show  that 
after  you  have  paid  for  everything  in  the  way  of 
food  and  clothes,  you  will  have  something  small  at 
the  end  of  every  month  ? — Yes,  and  only  something 
very  small. 

2183.  You  may  call  it  pocket  money? — Yes.  For 
over  ten  years’  service  I have  only  8s.  lO^rf.  a-raonth. 
I am  not  a married  man.  A man  of  four  years’  ser- 
vice and  under  eight  has  only  4s.  id.,  and  a man  of 
less  than  four  years’  service  has  only  id.  for 
himself. 

2184.  Has  that  estimate  been  liberally  framed? — 
There  is  not  an  item  in  that  but  I use,  and  alwavs 
did. 

2185.  And  you  could  not  possibly  do  without  it? — 
I could  not  possibly  do  without  it. 

2186.  Is  the  item  of  stationery  for  writing  official 
letters  and  to  your  friends  ? — Both  ; I have  very 
often  to  use  paper  for  official  purposes. 

2187.  Chairman. — Passing  from  that  argument  in 
favour  of  an  increase  of  pay,  is  there  any  other  on 
that  subject  which  you  wish  to  dwell  on  ? — That  is 
the  only  argument  I have.  My  situation  is  no  use 
to  me ; I am  working  for  nothing ; I have  nothing  to 
remunerate  me  for  my  time,  and  I have  nothing  to  look 
forward  to  but  pension. 

2188.  Mr.  Holmes. — When  you  say  you  have 
nothing  to  remunerate  you  for  your  time,  is  not  the 
fact  that  you  are  able  to  feed  and  clothe  yourself 
remuneration  ? — That  would  be  bare  remuneration  to 
work  for  the  bit  we  eat  as  we  work. 

2189.  Chairman. — State  your  views  so  far  as  you 
think  necessary  in  reference  to  pensions.  I suppose 
those  who  entered  since  the  10th  August,  1866,  seek 
to  be  placed  on  a level  with  those  who  entered  before 
that  date? — We  want  equalization  of  pension,  and 
the  pay  to  be  drawn  as  pension. 

2190.  That  is  to  say,  a pension  equal  to  your  pay  ? 
—We  first  seek  Is.  a-day  of  a rise  in  pay,  and  then 
to  draw  the  pay  as  pension. 

2191.  Do  you  mean  to  _ say  that  your  pension 
should  be  calculated  on  the  increased  pay  which  you 
demand  ? — Yes. 

2192.  The  main  argument  in  favour  of  equalization 
of  pension  has  been  that  the  men  who  entered  since 
1866  have  undergone  the  same  labours  as  those  who 
entered  before  1866.  TelLus  what  is  your  special 
argument  in  favour  of  that,  in  addition  to  what  we 
have  heard? — In  general,  the  men  who  joined  since 
1866  have  gone  through  more  hardship ; because  the 
old  hands  were  not  generally  asked  to  go  on  those 
late  heavy  duties  at  all. 

2193.  Therefore  you  say  the  late  arduous  duties 
have  told  on  the  men  who  joined  since  1866  more 
than  on  the  old  hands  ? — It  is  the  young  men  of  the 
force  who  have  performed  all  the  late  duties.  I may 
say  I have  been  through  several  parts  of  Ireland  on 
duty  myself,  and  it  is  very  seldom  I saw  a man  on 
such  duty  with  over  twenty  years’  service ; it  would 
be  one  to  fifty  of  the  young  men. 

2194.  Mr.  Harrel. — Are  you  speaking  now  merely 
of  what  occurred  under  your  own  observation  when 
absent  on  duty,  or  are  you  speaking  with  authority 
on  the  subject  when  you  say  that  the  old  men  or  the 
men  of  long  service  were  exempted  from  duty  because 
they  were  men  of  long  service? — I cannot  say  what 
was  the  cause  of  it;  but  I have  known  it  to  be  the 
case  myself. 

2195.  Did  you  ever  know  an  instance  where  a 
young  man  was  selected  to  go  on  duty  because  . it 
was  arduous,  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  an  older  man 
in  his  barrack  ? — Not  selected ; but  the  younger  men 
used  generally  to  volunteer  for  the  older  men. 

2196.  Then  if  the  younger  men  went  it  was  a 
matter  of  their  choice  ? — Yes. 

2197.  Mr.  Holmes. — When  you  joined  did  you 
know  what  pension  you  would  have? — When  I 
entered  the  service  I did  not  know  what  the  pension 
was,  but  after  five  or  six  years  I naturally  thought 
the  law  would  be  altered  and  the  inequality  made 
right. 


2198-2199.  Why  did  you  think  the  law  would  be 
altered? — Because  I thought  it'an  unfair  law. 

2200.  Chairman. — Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to 
the  rates  of  wages  for  labour  ?— Our  duty  has  nothing 
to  do  with  labour.  A labouring  man  has  his  wages,  and 
if  he  is  not  satisfied  he  can  go  about  his  business  or 
get  better  wages.  When  a policeman  is  sometime  in 
the  force  and  lays  down  his  mind  to  his  duty,  he 
knows  nothing  else.  A labouring  man  has  nothing 
to  do  only  earn  his  wages  six  days  in  the  week.  He 
goes  out  in  the  morning  at  six  or  seven  o’clock,  and 
when  he  returns  he  can  amuse  himself  as  he  likes, 
and  he  is  not  open  to  the  dangers  that  we  are. 
Sometimes  we  have  to  perform  most  dangerous 
duties,  as  is  well-known. 

2201.  On  these  grounds  you  say  the  ordinary 
labour  market  is  no  test  for  the  pay  of  the  police  ? 
— I think  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

2202.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
labourers’  wages  are  precarious,  uncertain — that  per- 
haps one  week  he  is  in  receipt  of  good  wages,  and 
then  out  of  employment  ? — It  is. 

2203.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  your  pay  is  certain 
and  continuous? — It  is,  but  the  dangers  are  con- 
tinuous. 

2204.  Is  there  any  danger  in  ordinary  times  ? — 
There  is. 

2205.  IIow  ? — We  are  subject  to  danger  every  day. 

2206.  But  before  this  land  agitation,  when  the 
country  was  perfectly  quiet,  had  you  any  real  dan- 
gers to  undergo? — I had  very  often  in  rows. 
When  arresting  prisoners  we  are  liable  to  have  our 
brains  dashed  out  with  a brick  or  a stone. 

2207.  Mr.  Harrel.— Were  you  ever  injured? — I 
never  was,  but  I saw  men  injured  beside  me. 

2208.  How  long  are  you  in  the  service  ? — Ten  and 
a-half  years. 

2209.  As  a matter  of  fact,  how  many  men  have  you 
seen  who  received  permanent  injuries  ? — I should  say 
about  four  or  five. 

2210.  Mr.  Holmes. — To  be  perfectly  candid,  do  you 
not  think  that  a bricklayer  or  mason  runs  much 
greater  risk  to  life  and  limb  than  a policeman?— I 
think  not. 

2211.  Do  you  not  think  that  a sailor  does? — Well, 
I would  not  like  to  be  a sailor,  Sir. 

2212.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  you  wish 
to  add  in  reference  to  pay  and  pension  ? — I think  that 
is  all. 

2213.  Now  pass  to  the  next  topic,  taking  your  own 
order,  and  state  your  views  ? — Promotion  is  the  next. 
I say  that  all  promotions  to  the  rank  of  county 
inspector  should  be  from  the  ranks.  I would  wish  to 
have  the  system  of  examination  altered,  too. 

2214.  In  what  respect? — To  have  a general  ex- 
aminer to  examine  the  men  at  specified  times. 

2215.  Would  you  have  him  a member  of  the  force? 
— Yes. 

2216.  Would  you  have  him  examine  in  ordinary 
literary  subjects,  as  well  as  in  the  duties  of  the  force  f 
— I would  have  him  examine  in  everything-  they  would 
want  to  merit  promotion. 

2217.  Are  you  m favour  of  promotion,  not  by  coun- 
ties, but  through  the  country  generally  ?— That  is 
what  I object  to  in  the  sub-constable’s  evidence.  I 
would  -wish  that  promotion  should  be  confined  to 
counties.  It  would  be  most  inconvenient,  and  it 
would  be  very  hard,  if  a vacancy  occurred  in  the 
north,  that  a man  on  getting  promotion,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  stationed  in  the  south,  and  perhaps 
a married  man,  should  be  transferred  to  the  other 
end  of  Ireland.  The  promotion  would,  in  that 
way,  cost  a man  a great  deal  of  money  and  a great 
deal  of  trouble. 

2218.  Then  you  consider  that  an  objection  to  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  general  promotion,  instead 
of  county  promotion  ? — Yes.  I would  have  promotion 
in  the  county,  not  outside  it. 

2219.  Go  to  the  next  subject? — The  next  is,  the 
abolition  of  unfavourable  records. 

2220.  What  are  your  views  as  to  unfavourable 
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Sub  Constable  records  ? — That  they  should  be  wiped  out  after  three 

Alex,  libbctt.  yearS- 

1 Sept.,  1882.  2221.  For  the  purposes  of  promotion  ?— For  all 

’ ’ purposes. 

2222.  You  say  an  unfavourable  record  ought  to  be 
wiped  out  at  the  end  of  three  years? — Yes. 

2223.  Suppose  a man  has  a record  against  him 
within  three  years  before  he  retires,  would  you  have 
that  record  count  against  his  pension  ?— No.  On  the 
day  of  his  retirement  I would  have  it  wiped  out. 

2224.  Therefore,  you  would  wipe  out  all  records  for 
the  purposes  of  pension  ? — Yes. 

2225.  Pass  to  the  next  subject,  please  ?— The  next 
is  lodging  allowance  for  married  men  and  widowers 
not  accommodated  in  barrack. 

2226.  At  what  rate  do  you  suggest  that  should  be 
given  ? — 12/.  a-year. 

2227.  About  what  proportion  of  the  married  men 
are  accommodated  in  barracks  ? — There  is  not  half. 

2228.  Do  you  think  the  want  of  accommodation  in 
barrack  compels  them  to  spend  money  on  accommo- 
dation which  ought  to  go  to  their  support? — Yes;  it 
leaves  them  very  little  to  live  on. 

2229.  Do  you  think  the  giving  accommodation 
would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  men  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  right  of  marrying  after  seven  years? — 
No.  I do  not  think  that  any  inducement  that  could 
be  held  out  to  me  would  make  me  marry,  except  I 
was  inclined  myself.  There  is  another  matter  which 
is  a grievance  to  married  men  not  accommodated  in 
barrack.  The  regulations  of  the  force  at  present 
require  that  a man  must  reside  within  440  yards  of 
the  barrack.  That  rule  is  of  great  inconvenience, 
because  there  may  be  a nice  suitable  house  for  a 
policeman  within  reasonable  distance  beyond  that 
limit. 

2230.  The  nature  of  the  grievance  having  been 
pointed  out,  it  will  be  quite  enough  to  tell  us  what 
vou  recommend ; would  you  have  the  limit  extended 
to  800  yards  ? — I do  not  think  it  should  be  limited  at 
all,  but  in  reason. 

2231.  That  is,  that  it  should  not  be  limited  by  a 
strict  rule  ? — Yes,  anything  in  reason. 

2232.  Whom  would  you  have  decide  it  in  each 
case?— The  sub-inspector  or  the  county  inspector ; I 
am  sure  that  either  would  be  fair. 

2233.  Mr.  Barrel. — Would  you  say  it  would  be 
reasonable  at  all  times  that  the  residence  should  be 
within  the  precincts  of  the  town  if  the  barrack 
was  in  a town  ? — That  would  depend  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  barrack.  If  the  barrack  was  in  the 
outskirts  of  a town  it  would  not  matter  if  the  police- 
man’s lodgings  were  further  out  in  the  country  than 
the  barrack,  so  that  he  did  not  reside  too  far  away 
from  the  barrack.  I would  not  advocate  that  he 
should  be  too  far,  for  the  man’s  own  safety. 

2234.  Chav  man. — Is  there  anything  else  you  wish 
to  add? — I have  been  asked  to  seek  that  married 
men’s  wives  should  be  allowed  to  carry  on  any 
respectable  trade, 

2235.  Then  you  agree  with  the  evidence,  that  it  is 
a hardship  on  the  families  of  the  men  that  their  wives 
are  not  allowed  to  carry  on  trades  ? — In  a great  many 

2236.  That  is,  in  cases  where  there  is  a large 
young  family  to  be  taken  cai-e  of? — Yes. 

2237.  You  would  not  have  them  open  public-houses 
or  engage  in  anything  that  would  make  them  too 
dependent  on  the  public? — I would  not  have  that  at 
all ; but  very  often  they  have  trades  as  millinei's  or 
dressmakers,  and  they  could  very  quietly  make  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  that  way. 

2238.  Mr.  Holmes. — Are  they  obliged  to  give  up 
occupations  like  that?— They  are  obliged  to  give  up 
that  by  the  regulations  of  the  force. 

2239.  Chairman. — To  whom  would  you  leave  it  to 
say  whether  or  not  a constable’s  wife  should  be 
allowed  to  go  into  any  particular  business  ? — I think 
the  sub-inspector  would  be  quite  competent  to  de- 
cide. 

2240.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  a danger  in 


leaving  it  to  the  sub-inspector,  as  sub-inspectors  might 
in  one  place  allow  trades  and  others  would  not ; or 
would  it  not  be  better  to  have  it  regulated  at  head- 
quarters by  general  regulation?— I daresay  that 
perhaps  it  might  be  the  best  plan. 

2241.  Is  that  a matter  which  the  men  feel  a good 
deal  ? — Yes ; it  is  very  often  spoken  of. 

2242.  Do  you  think  that  permission  given  to  the 
women  to  earn  money  in  that  way  would  add  ^ con- 
siderably to  the  earnings  of  married  men?— It 
would. 

2243.  The  police  generally  marry  women  that  are 
not  idlers,  but  who  are  brought  up  to  be  useful  and 
industrious  wives  ? — Generally. 

2244.  Mr.  Holmes.— May  a policeman’s  wife  now 
go  into  domestic  service  ? — I think  not. 

2245.  Mr.  Barrel.— She  can  only  engage  in  service 
as  a sub-constable’s  wife  in  a police  barrack  ? — Yes. 

2246.  Chairman. — What  is  the  general  feeling  of  the 
force  as  to  that?— I do  not  think  it  would  be  per- 
mitted at  all  in  the  force.  The  man  who  would  permit 
his  wife  to  go  to  service  would  have  to  leave  the 
force. 

2247.  You  think  that  feeling  is  likely  to  remain  in 
the  force  ? —I  think  it  is. 

2248.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  add  ? — I 
heard  a remark  made  about  the  desirability  of  an  ass 
or  a jennet  being  kept  at  some  stations  for  the  accom- 
modation of  married  families ; I think  it  would  be  very 
necessary  in  some  places.  We  do  not  ask  the  animal 
at  the  public  expense ; we  only  want  permission  for  it. 
We  would  not  ask  for  any  allowance.  I was  myself  at  a 
station  where  we  were  at  very  great  inconvenience 
to  get  things  out  of  town,  and  we  had  to  pay  for  an 
ass  and  car  perhaps  two  or  three  times  in  the  month. 

2249.  Now,  please  go  to  the  next  subject? — The 
next  is  with  regard  to  the  clerks  in  the  office. 

2250.  Do  you  mean  the  county  inspector’s  or  the 
sub-inspector’s  clerk  ? — I mean  the  clei'k  in  the 
Constabulary  Office,  Dublin  Castle. 

2251.  You  think  the  places  of  those  who  are  chosen 
from  outside  the  force  should  be  filled  in  the  force  ? 
— I think  they  should  be  filled  by  men  in  the  force. 

2252.  You  think  that  would  to  some  slight  extent 
increase  the  promotion,  and  also  those  offices  are 
rewards  that  ought  to  belong  to  the  force?— It 
would  be  a very  great  boon  to  the  force  if  those 
offices  were  filled,  say,  from  county  inspectors’ 
clerks. 

2253.  At  what  period  of  service  does  a man  gene- 
rally become  county  inspector’s  clei'k? — It  varies 
very  much. 

2254.  But,  as  a rule,  is  it  young  men  or  old  men 
that  are  made  county  inspectors’  clerks? — Of  late 
years  it  is  almost  entirely  from  young  men  the  office 
is  filled. 

2255.  Chosen  for  their  smartness  ? — Yes. 

2256.  You  think  a man  who  has  shown  himself  fit 
to  discharge  that  duty  might  be  fit  for  the  duties 
here  ? — I do ; more  so  than  those  parties  at  it  at 
present. 

2257.  Owing  to  his  knowledge  of  the  force  and 
details? — Yes. 

[Mr.  Holmes  was  obliged  to  leave  on  official  business.'] 

2258.  Is  there  anything  else  ?— The  description  of 
clothing. 

2259.  Do  you  find  fault  with  the  cloth  ? — I do. 
In  towns  it  is  almost  a disgrace  to  see  some  police- 
men, the  way  their  clothes  are  patched.  It  is  not  a 
respectable  thing  to  see  policemen  walking  about 
with  patched  trousers. 

2260.  Would  you  say,  in  some  of  those  cases,  that 
the  appearance  was  the  result  of  slovenliness  on 
the  part  of  the  men ; some  being  tidy,  and  others 
not?— I could  not;  because  I often  tore  a new 
trousers  myself  by  accident.  The  cloth  will  stand  no 
tug  at  all.  Iu  crossing  the  country,  if  you  give  a 
sudden  jump  up  on  a ditch,  you  are  nearly  sure  to  tear 
your  trousers. 
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2261.  Is  the  cloth  of  the  tunic  something  better  wish  to  have  altered.  Here  is  a copy  of  the  Code  to 
than  that  ?— The  tunic  is  better;  but  it  is  liable  to  which  you  can  refer?— It  is  not  altogether  what 
tear  too,  except  it  is  well  made,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  I want  myself,  but  regulations  have  been  brought 
a good  military  tailor.  The  tunic  is  sure  to  tear  under  under  my  notice. 


the  arm. 

2262.  That  is  partly  the  result  of  the  cloth,  and 
partly  the  result  of  not  getting  it  well  made? — Yes. 
The  forage  caps  are  not  fitted  at  all  for  us. 

2263.  Why? — They  are  no  use  in  summer  or 
•winter.  In  summer  they  will  not  keep  the  sun  off, 
and  in  winter  we  might  as  well  have  nothing  on  our 
heads.  We  get  only  one  every  two  years,  and  that  is 
not  adequate.  I had  to  buy  up  to  five  since  I joined 
the  force ; I may  say  one  every  year. 

2264.  What  do  they  cost  ? — 3s.  6 cl.  I would  also 
remark  that  for  five  years  I did  not  get  a forage  cap 
at  all  served  out  to  me. 

2265.  Why  ? — I could  not  say. 

2266.  Was  that  because  of  the  regulations,  or  was 
it  because  the  regulations  were  not  observed  ? — There 
were  a couple  of  men  in  the  county  who  got  them, 
and  the  remainder  did  not,  and  were  without 
forage  caps  for  nearly  five  years. 

2267.  But  the  regulation  is  that  you  should  get  them 
every  second  year  ? — Yes. 

2268.  Co  to  the  next  subject,  please? — The  next 
is,  as  to  Courts  of  Inquiry ; but  that  has  been  gone 
into  before. 

2269.  You  agree  with  what  was  said  about  Courts 
of  Inquiry  ? — Yes ; but  I think  our  Court  of  Inquiry 
should  be  the  same  as  every  other  Court  as  to  the 
way  of  evidence. 

2270.  What  is  the  rule  at  present  1 — Suppose  there 
was  only  one  man  who  swore  one  thing ; if  the  officers 
got  it  into  their  heads  that  that  man  was  right,  though 
ten  men  swore  to  the  contrary,  he  would  be  believed 
before  the  ten. 

2271.  Would  you  introduce  a rule  that  a plurality 
of  witnesses  should  be  believed  against  a minority  ? 
— Yes ; it  should  go  by  the  weight  of  evidence ; it 
should  go  by  the  number  of  witnesses. 

2272.  The  weight  of  evidence  ? It  is  a saying  in  the 
law,  that  evidence  is  to  be  weighed,  and  not  counted ; 
and  in  many  instances  there  might  be  weight  in  one 
man’s  evidence  that  would  outweigh  the  evidence  of 
ten  men.  But  do  you  say  this,  that  one  man  is 
unfairly  believed  against  many  men  ? — Yes. 

2273.  What  remedy  would  you  propose  for  that? 
Surely,  you  would  not  lay  down  a hard  and  fast  rule 
that  five  witnesses  should  be  believed  against  three 
or  against  four  ? — I think  it  would  be  the  fairest. 

2274.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a remedy  by  having 
the  members  of  the  Court  sworn,  and  therefore  the 
solemnity  and  responsibility  of  the  inquiry  made 
greater  ? — I think  it  would  to  some  extent. 

2275.  But  there  is  no  rule  at  present  compelling 
the  Court  to  believe  a larger  number  of  witnesses 
instead  of  a smaller,  and  therefore  it  is  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  regulation  they  would  do  so  or  not  ? 
—It  is  not  in  consequence  of  any  regulation,  but  it 
is  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  that  a 
man  gives,  if  they  consider  it  is  reliable,  and  though 
ten  swore  what,  in  their  opinion,  was  not  reliable, 
they  would  go  against  the  ten. 

2276.  Pass  to  the  next  question  you  wish  to  bring 
before  us  ? — That  is  all,  with  the  exception  of  some 
sections  of  the  Code. 

2277.  Tell  us  what  sections  you  wish  to  have 
reformed  ? — I cannot  tell  the  words  of  the  sections, 
but  I took  the  numbers  of  them.  I made  an  applica- 
tion to  take  the  Code  with  me  when  J was  coming, 
but  my  application  only  reached  as  far  as  the  office 
in  Wexford  when  I was  ordered  here.  I object  to 
the  regulation  by  which  a man  is  made  answerable 
for  the  misconduct  of  his  junior  whilst  in  his  com- 
pany. I have  known  instances  of  great  hardship 
arising  from  this  regulation,  amongst  others  one  in 
which  a senior  was  made  responsible  for  the  drunken- 
ness of  a junior,  and  the  junior  was  already  drunk 
when  he  came  into  his  company. 

2278.  I suppose  there  are  other  regulations  you 


2279.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  now  to  refer  us  to 
those  regulations  ? — The  first  is  with  regard  to 
Barrack  Regulation  46,  making  it  compulsory  that 
children  should  leave  the  barrack  at  (44  years 
of  age. 

2280.  Mr.  Harrel. — What  do  you  propose  it  should 
be? — It  should  be  a reasonable  time;  when  they 
come  to  the  age  that  they  can  go  to  some  business. 

2281.  What  would  you  say  that  age  should  be? 

16  or  17. 

2282.  What  is  the  next  section  ?— Barrack  Regula- 
tion 9.  The  men  desire  that  they  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  a quarter  of  a-mile  from  their  barrack. 

2283.  That  is,  to  a distance  of  a quarter  of  a-mile 
when  leaving? — Yes. 

2284.  What  do  you  propose  the  distance  should  be 
extended  to?— That  they  should  give  a cause  for  going 
any  reasonable  distance  on  any  reasonable  business, 
either  private  or  public. 

2285.  Chairman. — But  that  would  make  it  necessary 
for  a man  on  each  occasion  to  ask  some  superior 
officer  for  leave,  pointing  out  the  reason  of  his  wish  ? 
— Not  to  ask  leave ; but  that  a man  could  go  a 
reasonable  distance,  and  stop  a reasonable  time.  At 
present  the  regulation  is  that  they  can  be  absent 
two  hours,  but  not  to  go  beyond  a quarter  of  a-mile, 
and  that  regulation  is  infringed  in  every  barrack  in 
Ireland. 

2286.  Mr.  Harrel. — As  no  two  men  take  exactly 
the  same  view  of  what  is  reasonable,  would  it  not  be 

better  to  extend  the  distance,  or  the  time,  or  both? 

I would  say  2 miles  from  barrack  when  a man  would 
be  perfectly  certain  that  he  would  not  be  required  for 
duty  within,  say,  four  hours. 

2287.  That  would  be  a long  time  for  a policeman 
to  assure  himself  that  he  would  not  be  required  for 
duty  ? — There  are  many  times  he  would  not. 

2288.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next,  please? — The 
next  is  section  57,  with  regard  to  marching  orders 
and  parades  the  first  Monday  in  every  month. 

2289.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  is  with  kit  packed? — 
With  full  kit. 

2290.  Chairman. — What,  would  you  suggest  as  to 
that?— I would  suggest  to  abolish  it  altogether,  as 
unnecessary.  It  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  sub- 
inspector or  the  county  inspector  on  inspection  to 
see  that  the  men’s  kits  are  regular.  By  opening  the 
box  they  can  see  the  kit,  and  also  the  packs.  It 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  be  parading  men  the  first 
Monday  in  every  month. 

2291.  Is  that  felt  to  be  really  a hardship  and  a 
nuisance  to  the  men?— It  is;  and  there  are  some 
sub-inspectors  who  parade  on  every  inspection  in 
marching  order ; so  that  the  men  are'  thus  compelled 
to  parade  twice  a-month  in  marching  order — on  the 
first  Monday  and  when  the  sub-inspector  parades 
them. 

2292.  Mr:  Harrel. — What  is  the  next  section? — 
The  next  I had  marked  was  59,  with  regard  to  the 
keeping  of  cattle. 

2293.  That  is,  about  keeping  the  ass  or  the  jennet? 
— Yes.  The  next  is  290,  that  is,  where  a constable 
or  a sub-constable  prefers  a charge  against  his 
superior,  and  he  fails  to  prove  it,  he  will  be  punished. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  superior  prefers  a charge 
against  him,  and  he  fails  to  prove  it,  he  will  not  be 
punished. 

2294.  Chairman, — Are  you 'aware  what  the  rules 
are  in  other  police  services  on  that  subject  ? — No. 

2295.  Mr.  Harrel. — Are  you  aware  that  it  only 
renders  a person  of  inferior  rank  liable  to  punishment, 
and  that  it  does  not  follow  that  a charge  will  be  pre- 
ferred against  him  ? — It  only  renders  him  liable  to 
punishment. 

2296.  And  it  would  be  only  in  a case  where  the 
charge  he  so  made  was  vindictive  or  invented? — The 
principle  should  apply  both  ways.  I have  known  a 
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•Sub-Constable  case  myself  where  a constable  preferred  a vindictive 
■ Alex.  Ebbott.  charge,  and  failed  to  prove  it,  arid  he  got  off  scot 

• 1 Septr,  1882.  2297.  Did  you  ever  know  a constable  to  be  reported 

rind  tried  for  vindictively  charging  a man? — 1 never 
knew  a case  of  it. 

2298.  What  is  the  next  section? — 115;  that  is, 
where  men  are  on  leave  they  are  to  report  their 
return  before  8 o’clock  to  head-quarters. 

2299.  Do  you  propose  that  that  should  be  extended 
• to  roll-call  ? — It  should  be  extended,  I would  say,  to 

1 1 o’clock.  There  are  plenty  of  backward  stations, 
so  that  the  train  loses  a man  a day’s  leave.  The 
next  is  118:  we  want  that  men  should  not  be 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  force  when  on 


capable  of  going  out  and  patrolling  and  coming  in 
again  without,  being,  inspected  by  his  constable,  but 
if  he  is  in  town  he  is  inspected. 

2304.  It  not  only  bears  hard  on  the  constables,  but 

the  sub-constables  consider  it  unnecessary  ? — Yes ; 
it  is  throwing  a slur  on  men  that  they  are  not  worthy 
of  confidence.  , . 

2305.  In  a case  where  there  is  no  inspection  the 
patrol  is  looked  up  by  the  barrack  orderly  ? — Yes. 

2306.  And  he  is  to  note  anything  wrong ? — Yes; 
he  has  to  note  any  irregularity.  With  regard  to  the 
head  constables— about  the  average  number  of  hours’ 
duty — I would  say  that  twelve,  would  be  an  average 
for  the  duty  I perform. 

2307.  Chairman.— Do  you  mean  in  a rural  district  ? 


leave. 

2300.  Does  that  mean  with  reference  to  their 
personal  habits,  that  a man  would  be  reported  if 
drunk  on  leave  just  as  he  would  be  if  on  duty  ? — 

I would  not  go  so  far  as  that;  it  would  be  right  to 
punish  a man  who  gets  drunk  any  time  ; but  so  far  as 
going  into  public-houses  or  anything  like  that,  he 
ought  not  to  be  subject  to  the  regulations. 

2301.  Is  that  what  you  contemplate? — Yes.  The 
next  is  section  10,  which  was  brought  under  my 
notice  when  I was  appointed  to  come  here ; it  is 
about  fishing.  Some  sub-constables  wish  to  have 
permission  to  fish  in  their'  hours  of  recreation. 

2302.  What  is  the  next  ?— The  next  is  852,  which 
requires  that  men,  when  they  get  married,  are  to  be 
transferred  to  another  county.  I think  in  place  of 
that  regulation  being  of  use  to  the  service,  that  it  is 
very  detrimental,  because  the  police  are  supposed  to 
marry  respectable  girls,  and  by  living  in  the  county 
in  which  they  get  married  they  would  be  in  a position 

■ to  get  information,  and  they  would  not  be  in  that 
position  when  transferred  to  a distant  county.  In 
fact,  a man  going  to  a strange  county  knows  nothing 
about  it,  or  the  habits  of  the  people,  or  the  class 
of  people  he  is  amongst  for  two  or  three  years.  I 
think  it  is  entirely  wrong  to  transfer  a man  from  the 
county  in  which  he  has  served  most  of  his  time,  and 
knows  the  people  and  their  habits. 

2303.  Then  yon  believe  the  cases  in  which  a man 
might  be  locally  influenced  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public  service  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  instances  in  which  the  local  knowledge  he 
had  acquired  hitherto  and  the  influence  of  his  wife’s 
relations  "would  be  useful? — Yes.  The  next  is  76, 
which  is  a grievance  both  to  constables  and  sub- 
constables ; it  is  where  the  constable  has  to  get  up 
to  inspect  patrols  on  coming  in  after  roll-call  in 
towns.  That  is  considered  a great  grievance  by  the 
constables  and  the  sub-constables  in  this  way,  that 
at  a country  station  a sub-constable  is  considered 


2308.  You  are  speaking  of  a disturbed  district  ?— 
Yes,  Wexford ; it  is  not  very  disturbed,  but  we  have 
been  so  often  on  temporary  duty. 

2309.  Do  you  calculate  in  that  the  time  you  are 
obliged  to  wait  in  the  barrack? — Not  at  all. 

2310.  Mr.  Barrel.- — Do  you  include  the  hours  in 
which  you  are  on  your  feet  on  duty  ? — Yes.  The 
twelve  hours  may  not  be  continuous  at  one  time ; but 
last  week  I was  on  duty  from  9 o’clock  in  the  morning 
until  2 o’clock  the  next  morning. 

2311.  But  that  would  be  an  exceptional  case? — 
That  was  an  exceptional  case. 

' 2312.  Chairman. — Then  that  would  mean  seventeen 
hours  ?— Yes. 

2313.  Taking  the  week  that  occurred,  one  day  with 
another,  you  were  on  duty  about  twelve  hours  a-day 
on  the  average? — Yes. 

2314.  When  you  say  you  were  on  duty  for  seven- 
teen hours  consecutively,  did  not  you  get  to  bed  at 
all  ? — No.  I started  at  9 o’clock  in  the  morning,'  and 
I was  on  duty  (with  the  exception  of  whilst  I was 
taking  tea  in  the  barrack)  till  2 o’clock  next  morning. 

2315.  Mr.  Barrel.— What  duty  were  you  on? — I 
was  ball-firing  all  day.  I got  home  a little  after 
6 o’clock,  and  I had  to  start  after  I took  my  tea  to 
where  there  were  some  emergency  caretakers. 

2316.  But  the  ball-firing  is  only  once  a-year  ?— 
Yes ; but  I have  been  often  as  long  on  duty  before. 

2317.  Chairman. — In  that  time  did  you  get  a meal  ? 
— Yes ; I had  one  in  my  haversack. 

2318.  Taking  one  day  with  another,  it  was  twelve 
hours  a-day  ? — Yes. 

2319.  But  that  was  not  so  before  these  disturbed 
times? — It  did  not  amount  to  that  until  this  agitation. 

2320.  Before  this  agitation,  how  many  hours  were 
you  on  duty  on  an  average  during  the  day?— It 
would  be  some  five  hours  on  an  average. 

2321.  Now  it  is  twelve  ?— Yes. 

2322.  Then  it  is  more  than  double? — Yes, 


Constable  Humphrey  Tilson,  examined. 


Constable  2323.  Chairman.— You  represent  the  non-commis- 
H.  Tilson.  gjonecj  officers  of  the  county  Westmeath? — Yes. 
l Sent  1882.  2324.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  there  ? — 

Fifteen  years  and  ten  months. 

2325.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the_force  ? — For 

2326.  About  how  many  men  do  you  represent  ? — I 
represent  about  seventy  non-commissioned  officers. 

2327.  About  how  many  of  those  are  married? — 
About  one-half  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  are 
married ; there  may  be  something  more. 

2328.  I will  ask  you  to  select  your  own  order  in 
bringing  the  subjects  you  have  to  mention  under  our 
notice.  Where  you  think  right,  say  you  agree  with 
so-and-so’s  evidence,  and  where  you  have  anything 
to  add,  add  it,  bringing  everything  you  consider 
necessary  fully  under  our  notice  ? — I wish  to  say,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  it  has  been  pressed  upon  me  by 


the  parties  who  sent  me  here  to  represent,  as  strongly 
as  possible,  the  case  of  married  men  with  large 
families,  and  of  whom  I am  one  myself.  To  do  so  I 
purpose,  as  has  been  recommended  by  them,  to  show 
what  is  my  absolute  outlay,  and  then  to  compare  that 
with  my  present  income.  Now,  I am  myself  a 
married  man,  with  five  children. 

2329.  How  long  were  you  in  the  force  when  you 
married? — I was  eight  years  and  six  months.  Now, 
for  fuel,  I pay  at  the  rate  of  10s.  a-month. 

2330.  This  is  for  the  use  of  yourself  and  family  ?— 

Yes.  I am  now  simply  going  to  give  my  own  actual 
outlay,  and  the  majority  of  the  married  men  in  the 
county  with  families  consider  that  it  fairly  represents 
their  case.  , 

2331.  Does  the  statement  of  your  expenditure  which 
you  are  giving  as  your  outlay  mean  the  portion  of 
your  general  outlay  which  you  think  is  expended  on 
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yourself,  or  does  it  mean  the  general  expenditure  of 
yourself  and  your  family  ?— For  myself  and  family.  I 
live  now  in  barrack.  My  apartments  are  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  men,  and  everything  here  is  for 
the  support  of  myself,  my  wife,  and  five  children. 

2332.  Now  go  on,  please? — For  fuel  I pay  at  the 
rate  of  10s.  a-month.  I have  to  pay  the  barrack- 
servant  for  cleaning  the  other  portions  of  the  barrack 
occupied  by  the  men  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6 d.  a-month. 
For  brushes  and  mats  for  the  barrack  (not  my  own 
portion,,  but  the  portion  occupied  by  the  men),  I pay 
(id.  a-month.  For  washing,  I pay  5s.  monthly  ; I live 
three  storeys  up  in  the  house,  and  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  rooms  in  proper  order  with  five  children 
is  so  great  that  I find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  give 
out  my  washing.  For  candles,  I pay  8 d.  a-month, 
and  for  lamp-oil,  Is.  4 d. ; soap  and  blacldng,  6 d. ; three 
pairs  of  boots  in  the  year  at  15s.  each,  that  is,  3s.  9d. 
a-month  (I  get  them  in  Moate,  where  I am  stationed, 
for  about  that).  For  shirts,  I pay  about  Is.  M.  a- 
month,  for  four  in  the  year ; I have  to  get  two  from 
John  Ireland  for  winter  at  12s.,  and  two  for  summer,  4s. 
each,  making  altogether  11.,  or  Is.  8 d.  a-month.  For 
socks,  nine  pairs  in  the  year,  I pay  Is.  2d.  or  Is.  3d. 
a-pair,  that  is,  Is.  a-month,  and  for  towels,  handker- 
chiefs, and  braces,  about  1 s.  a-month.  There  are  only 
two  of  my  children  going  to  school — an  Erasmus 
Smith’s  school — and  I am  obliged  to  pay  2s.  9 d. 
monthly  as  school  fees.  To  keep  my  wife  and  five 
children  in  boots  and  clothing,  I lay  out  15s.  monthly, 

'and  they  are  kept  only' in  such  a way  as  I am  actually 
bound  to  keep  them.  For  bedding,  I find  that,  at  the 
very  least,  I have  to  lay  out  31.  a-year,  that  is,  5s. 
a-month.  Single  men  are  supplied  with  barrack- 
bedding.  Married  men  are  not;  they  must  supply 
themselves.  I have  a total  expenditure  of  21.  10s.  2d. 

2333.  Mr.  Ilarrel. — That  is  without  feeding-  your- 
self or  family  ? — Without  feeding  myself  or  family, 
and  for  things  absolutely  necessary,,  and  I am  paying 
that  money. 

2334.  Chairman. — That  is  30?.  2s.  a-year? — ‘Yes. 
Now,  my  income  monthly  is  51.  19s.  Gd.  net  pay, 
leaving  a balance,  to  support  myself,  my  wife,  and  five 
children,  of  31.  9s.  id.  in  the  month,  or  something 
about  2s.  3d.  per  day.  Now,  27 d.  for  seven  in  family 
is  not  exactly  4d.  a-day.  Yet,  that  is  actually  my  own 
case ; I have  not  4d.  a-day  to  support  each  one  of  my 
family.  Of  course,  there  are  some  of  the  children 
small  as  yet. 

2335.  What  is  your  yearly  pay? — 72 1.  16s.  My 
gross  pay  monthly  is  6?.  Is.  4d.  Then  there  is  a 
deduction  for  percentage,  which  brings  it  down  to 
51. 19s.  6d.  as  my  net  monthly  pay. 

2336.  In  the  case  of  married  men  living  outside 
barrack,  of  course  there  is  to  be  added  to  that  the 
cost  of  their  lodgings  ? — There  is.  I purpose  now  to 
show  you  what  it  would  take  in  the  town  that  I am 
living  in  to  feed  my  family.  I have  shown  that  I 
have  only  4d.  for  each  one,  or  2s.  3d.  a-day  for  seven 
in  family.  Now,  for  the  seven  in  family,  for  break- 
fast 1 oz.  of  tea,  2\d. ; sugar,  lid. ; bread,  6d. ; 
butter,  4d.  per  quarter,  at  Is.  4d.  per  lb.,  and  during 
portion  of  the  time  that  is  past  we  would  not  get  it 
for  that  in  the  town ; new  milk,  Id. ; that  is,  Is.  3d. 
without  anything-  but  tea,  and  bread  and  butter.  For 
dinner:  potatoes,  half-a-stone,  id.:,  they  are  8d. 
a-stone'at  present.  Now,  there  are  six  out  of  the 
seven  to  eat  meat,  and  2 lbs.  (as  little  as  I could 
divide  among  six),  at  9d.  per  lb.,  Is.  6d. ; vegetables, 
3d. ; and  salt,  &c.,  Id. ; that  is,  2s.  2d.  for  dinner. 
Now,  milk  in  the  day  for  the  children,  4d.  (less  will 
not  do),  and  corn  flour,  Id. ; that  is,  5 d.  For  supper, 
I have  the  same  articles  down  as  for  breakfast ; 
nothing  but  tea,  and  bread  and  butter,  Is.  3d.  Totting 
these  up:  Is.  3d.  for  breakfast,  2s.  2d.  for  dinner, 
Is.  3d.  for  supper,  and  5 d.  for  sundries,  5s.  Id.  a-day ; 
while  all  the  money  I have  is  2s.  3d.,  thus  leaving  me 
to  get  2s.  lOd.  from  some  other  source,  as  I have  had 
to  do  for  the  last  four  years.  I drew  that  money 
from  private  sources,  but  it  is  paid.  Not  one  penny 
do  I owe. 

[1502] 


2337.  Suppose  men  with  that  number  in  family, 
would  you  say  yours  was  the  average  rate  of  expen- 
diture living  in  barrack  ? — I would  say  that  that  is 
scarcely  the  average ; I think  it  is  below  it,  because 
very  few  men  can  perform  the  duty  of  a policeman 
living  on  nothing  but  bread  and  tea  for  breakfast  and 
supper ; at  least  the  duty  performed  in  a county  like 
Westmeath  for  the  last  three  years. 

2338.  Many  of  the  men  who  are  in  that  position 
have  no  private  fund  on  which  to  draw  ? — They  have 
not.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  it,  but  I know  it,  neverthe- 
less, that  there  is  money  yet  to  be  paid  in  many 
stations.  I was  in  one  not  long  ago  that  a constable 
had  left.  When  I went  there  temporarily  I visited  the 
house,  and  the  story  I heard  was  what  I would  not  wish 
— the  constable  left  in  debt.  Fearing  there  should  be 
any  doubt  about  the  2s.  10 d.  to  support  myself  and 
my  family,  I am  in  a position  to  show,  if  necessary, 
that  I have  had  the  money,  and  drew  it  out  of  the 
bank. 

2339.  In  point  of  fact,  you  are  not  in  debt  ? — I am 
not  in  debt,  and  I still  have  money,  but  never  earned 
it  from  the  public  service.  To  meet  that  2s.  lOd. 
a-day  I find  that  even  an  increase  of  Is.  a-day  would 
not  actually  add  2d.  to  the  id.  But  the  wish  of  the 
men  who  sent  me  here  was  that  Is.  a-day  would  be 
the  only  increase  I would  ask,-  provided  other  allow- 
ances which  I will  yet  detail  were  added ; but  should 
the  allowances  which  I shall  hereafter  mention  not  be 
added,  they  consider  that  the  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers should  get  at  least  Is.  6 d.  a-day  added  to  their 
pay. 

2340.  That  would  make  a demand  for  Is.  6 d.  a-day. 
Are  you  now  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  unmarried 
men  as  well  as  the  married  men  that  you  represent  ? 
— I am.  There  happened  to  be  in  the  district  in 
which  I was  unanimously  selected  only  two  single 
constables,  and  at  the  county  head-quarters,  where 
the  meeting-  took  place,  there  happened  to  be  one 
acting  constable  single  and  one  constable ; so  that 
all  the  men,  with  the  exception  of  four,  that  were  pre- 
sent when  I was  selected,  were  married  men. 

2341.  Can  you  tell  us  about  what  is  the  daily  ex- 
penditure for  sustenance  of  an  unmarried  man  of  the 
ranks  that  you  represent  in  j'our  district  ? — I can. 

2342.  I would  rather  you  did  not  go  into  details 
but  say  the  bulk  sum  ? — The  bulk  sum  of  a single 
constable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  has  to  mess  by 
himself,  amounts  on  an  average  to  4s.  a-day.  lie 
must  mess  by  himself,  and  consequently  every  little 
iota  costs  more. 

2343.  Proceed,  now  as  you  wish  yourself  ? — In  the 
event  of  Is.  a-day  being  only  given  there  is  an  allow- 
ance claimed  by  the  men  with  large  families  of  3d. 
a-day  for  each  child  over  three  in  number ; that  is  to 
say,  a married  man  getting  no  more  than  any  other 
man  until  he  has  over  three  in  family,  and  then  they 
are  growing  to  such  an  extent  upon  him  that  to  keep 
them  respectably,  or,  in  fact,  to  support  them,  and 
take  the  necessary  nourishment  himself,  he  is  unable 
to  do  it  even  with  Is.  a-day.  It  is  strongly  urged  by 
the  men  that  the  duties  performed  in  Westmeath  for 
the  last  three  years  are  so  arduous,  that  they  cannot 
at  all  be  compared  with  what  was  done  in  years  gone 
by,  and  to  that  I can  testify  of  my  own  knowledge. 

2344.  That  is  in  consequence  of  the  late  agitation  ? 
—Yes.  At  present  the  duties  of  a non-commissioned 
officer  commence  at  7 o’clock  in  the  morning.  I will 
instance  my  own  case,  and  it  corresponds  with  several 
others  in  the  county.  In  the  station  where  I am 
there  were  before  the  agitation  an  acting  constable 
and  two  constables,  exclusive  of  a head  constable  and 
a sub-inspector.  Since  the  agitation  commenced: 
huts  have  been  erected,  and  the  junior  constable  and 
the  acting,  constable  have  been  both  sent  on  tempo- 
rary duty  to  take  charge  of  those  huts.  No  promo- 
tions have  been  made,  and  consequently  the  entire 
duty  in  connection  with  superintending  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  sub-constables  in  the  station  devolves 
upon  me,  with  the  assistance  of  the  head  constable. 
No  matter  at  what  time  I go  to  bed,  I have  to  be  up 
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every  morning  to  see  the  men  go  on  duty  to  a train 
that  arrives  at  20  minutes  past  8 o’clock,  and  conse- 
quently I must  be  up  to  see  the  men  dressed  leaving 
the  barrack  at  8 o’clock.  From  that  time  till  11  o’clock 
I am  either  mentally  or  physically  employed  between 
keeping  the  records  of  the  station,  furnishing  returns, 
superintending  men  upon  beat  duty,  and  attending  to 
overy  little  thing  that  occurs  in  the  sub-district,  as 
some  man  with  stripes  is  supposed  to  visit  everything 
that  occurs  in  the  sub-district'.  If  a,  woman  only 
comes  and  says  her  husband  beat  her,  it  is  necessary 
that  some  man  with  stripes  should  go  with  her.  It 
so  happens  that  stations  have  been  stripped  since  tins 
agitation  commenced,  and  no  promotions  made.  Nearly 
every  constable  in  the  county  has  to  be  out  every 
second  night.  At  the  very  least  calculation  I am 
1G  hours  out  of  the  24  continuously  on  duty,  which 
makes  112  out  of  168,  while  the  working  men  in  the 
place  only  work  55  hours.  In  addition  to  that  the 
duty  I have  to  perform  is  much  more  arduous  than 
what  working  men  have  to  do,  because,  though  it  may 
not  look  to  be  so,  yet  it  is  physically  harder.  In 
several  cases  in  Westmeath,  and  the  night  before  I 
came  here,  I had  to  go  to  a farm  of  land  where 
bailiffs  were  in  charge,  and  the  country  people  might 
come  and  take  the  crops  away.  Three  stations  had 
to  keep  up  a continuous  patrol  during  the  night,  and 
the  farm  is  over  4 miles  from  some  of  the  stations. 
If  a man  can  walk  about  to  keep  himself  warm  during 
cold  weather  it  is  right  enough ; but  it  frequently 
happens  that  in  the  dead  of  winter  we  have  to  go  to 
men’s  houses,  and  remain  for  hours  lying  in  ambush 
outside,  though  there  are  some  places  where  we 
would  have  a thorough  view  of  the  approach  of  any 
person  likely  to  commit  a crime  upon  the  establish- 
ment. I myself  have  got  so  much  beaten  up  I have 
had  upon  three  occasions  to  come  up  to  Dublin,  and 
pay  an  eminent  surgeon  here  out  of  my  own  pocket, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  gentleman 
where  I am  stationed.  Not  twelve  months  ago  I had 
to  come  up  to  Dr.  Little,  on  his  recommendation,  and 
gave  him  a guinea.  I took  a hoarseness  in  my  throat, 
of  which  I am  not  yet  recovered,  and  it  was  brought 
on  by  my  being  for  seven  hours  watching  in  the  dead 
of  night.  Those  are  the  grounds  which  I urge  on 
your  consideration  in  asking  for  an  increase  of  Is. 
a-day,  and  3d.  for  each  child  over  three. 

2344*.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — The  next  I have 
in  the  order  here  is,  to  ask  for  a lodging  allowance 
for  married  men  not  accommodated  in  barrack.  I 
claim  10/.  I paid  1/.  6s.  8 d.  myself  in  Mullingar,  and 
there  are  the  receipts.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  I 
got  a transfer  through  the  kindness  of  the  sub- 
inspector, who  knew  of  his  own  knowledge  I could 
not  continue  to  pay  that  enormous  sum. 

2345.  For  how  long  a time? — For  less  than  a year. 
The  last  house  rent  I paid  was  10/.  a-year. 

2346.  Do  you  think  that  in  your  district  that  is  the 
average  for  town  and  country  respectively  ?— On  an 
average  10/.  would  meet  it ; but  in  Mullingar  there 
are  three  constables  paying  over  10/.  On  the 
average  10/.  would  be  fair. 

2347.  Is  that  a matter  on  which  the  men  feel  very 
strongly  ? — It  is  a matter  on  whfch  they  feel,  inas- 
much as  they  are  not  able  to  support  their  families 
and  keep  out  of  debt.  The  next  thing  of  which  I 
wish  to  speak  is,  that  extra  pay  for  eight  and  twelvo 
hours  bo  continued  the  same  as  at  present,  the 
additional  Is.  and  6d.  granted  for  six  months  to  be  made 
permanent,  and  that  the  night  time  be  rearranged. 
The  men  of  Westmeath  think  that  eight  consecutive 
hours,  beginning  and  terminating  between  6 in  the 
evening  and  6 in  the  morning,  should  constitute  a 
claim  for  the  nightly  allowance  of  4s.  6c/. 

2348.  Mr.  Harr  el. — That  any  eight  hours  between 
6 o’clock  in  the  evening  and  6 in  the  morning  should 
constitute  a nightly  allowance  ? — Yes. 

2349.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  a previous  wit- 
ness, who  said  that  if  a man  came  home  at  1 or  2 o’clock 
in  the  morning,  not  having  been  in  bed,  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  pay  him  a night’s  allowance  ? — I do  not. 


2350.  You  think  if  he  was  absent  from  6 o’clock 
and  had  not  to  go  to  bed  and  came  home  to  his  own 
bed  at  2,  he  ought  to  get  4s.  6c/.?— If  he  was  out 
from  6 in  the  evening  until  2 o’clock  the  following 


morning. 

2351.  And  came  home  to  his  own  bed  at  that 
time ? — Yes;  probably  he  would,  and  I' will  explain 
why.  The  case  you  have  stated  rarely  occurs, 
inasmuch  as  none  of  this  money  can  be  granted  for 
patrol  duty.  N ow,  the  sheriffs  will  only  make  seizures 
at  daybreak.  They  take  the  men  from  the  station 
when  night  falls  and  bring  them  certain  distances, 
probably  on  cars,  or  it  may  be  they  have  to  walk  to 
meet  the  sheriff  at  a certain  point  at  2 or  3 o’clock  in 
the  morning.  It  often  occurs  that  they  are  not 
absent  more  than  the  eight  hours,  yet  they  are 
travelling  through  fields  and  over  ditches  gathering- 
cattle  for  the  sheriff  through  the  night,  and  they  lose 
the  night.  They  must  sit  up  till  11  o’clock  or  what- 
ever time  he  comes,  and  when  they  get  ready  to  go 
they  start  at  12  at  night,  and  come  home  probably  at 
8 in  the  morning. 

2352.  That  duty  is  admittedly  most  arduous.  Hut, 
after  all,  the  night’s  allowance  of  4s.  6 cl.  is  granted 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  expenses  incurred  by  a 
man  sleeping  away  from  his  station.  Is  not  that 
so  ? — It  is  so. 

2353.  The  case  put  by  you,  although  the  duty  may 
be  arduous,  would  not  necessitate  your  having  a bed 

at  an  ? Not  a bed ; but  I will  be  at  other  expenditure. 

When  ordered  on  duty  I may  not  know  the  duty  I 
am  going  on,  but  I am  merely  told  to  meet  others  at 
a point.  The  boots  I am  wearing  may  not  be  fit  for 
the  duty,  having  to  go  through  fields,  and  when  I 
come  back  in  the  morning  the  pair  of  boots  for  which 
I paid  15s.  may  not  be  worth  more  than  the  half  of  it. 
Nothing  injures  fight  boots  more  than  walking  through 


[Mr.  Holmes  returned .] 


2354.  Chairman.— Go  to  the  next  subject?— The 
next  item  is  fuel  allowance  for  barrack.  The  fuel 
allowance  at  present  granted  to  a barrack  is  12s.  to  a 
head-quarter  station  in  summer  and  11s.  to  out 
stations.  In  winter  the  allowance  is  15 s.  In  the 
majority,  I may  say  nearly  all  of  the  stations  in 
Westmeath  during  last  winter,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
keep  up  a continuous  fire  during  the  night  for  patrols 
going  out  and  coming  in,  as  there  has  been  almost 
a constant  patrol  out  of  every  station  in  the  county 
from  nightfall  until  daybreak.  The  men  coming  off 
duty  have  to  dry  their  clothes.  I would  ask  that  the 
present  allowance  of  15s.  be  increased  to  1/.  5s. ; that  is 
an  increase  of  10s.  a-month.  The  men  come  in  cold  after 
lying  close  to  some  house  likely  to  be  attacked,  and  if 
they  go  to  bed  cold  they  cannot  sleep.  The  next  point 
I would  speak  on  is  the  equalization  of  pensions.  The 
men  claim  that  those  who  joined  since  the  10th  August, 
1866,  should  be  placed  on  the  same  scale  with  those 
who  joined  previous  to  that  date,  that  is,  that  a con- 
stable should  have  a pension  of  72/.  They  do  not  ask 
that  the  increase  of  pay  now  sought  should  be  added 
to  the  pension,  but  that  the  pension  should  be  fixed 
at  the  entire  pay  they  now  receive.  To  support  that 
view  I may  mention  some  facts.  Police  retiring  at 
present  in  the  county  I come  from  get  no  earthly 
situation,  none  whatever.  There  they  are  the  same 
as  when  they  were  in  the  barrack,  but  with  nothing 
to  do.  There  is  one  case  in  which  a constable  retiring 
came  up  to  Dublin,  a gentleman  was  to  give  him  a 
house  and  a few  acres  of  land,  and  while  he  was 
being  paid  off  here  the  country  people  heard  what  he 
was  to  get,  and  wrote  threatening  letters  to  the 
gentleman.  The  result  was,  he  had  to  send  word  to 
the  constable  that  he  could  not  give  him  the  house. 
When  the  constable  was  paid  off  his  articles  were 
removed  out  of  the  barrack  and  left  in  the  road,  and 
there  they  remained  until  he  got  a man  to  go  to 
Edgeworthstown.  That  was  not  through  any 
personal  enmity  towards  the  constable,  but  because  he 
was  a policeman. 
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2356.  Mr.  Holmes.  — This  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  present  state  of  the  country  ? — Certainly 
Westmeath  is  a county  in  which  the  police  have  not 
been  popular  for  a number  of  years.  During  the 
time  I have  been  in  it  there  have  been  several  Acts 
of  Parliament  passed  specially  for  that  county,  which 
caused  the  police  to  enforce  laws  the  people  thought 
very  hard  upon  them ; and  on  that  account  there  is 
no  countenance  for  a policeman.  When  he  gets  out 
of  the  force  he  may  leave  that. 

2357.  Chairman. — In  addition  to  the  argument  in 
favour  of  an  equalization  of  pension,  and  to  the  other 
arguments  you  have  heard  urged  before  us,  is  there 
anything  else  on  the  subject  of  pension  you  wish  to 
add  ?— There  is.  A man  serving  at  present  will  be 
physically  unfit  for  anything  after  the  expiration  of 
thirty  years ; in  fact,  he  is  only  a shadow.  I have 
little  more  than  half  that  service  myself,  and  I feel 
that  I am  considerably  worn  out.  We  consider  that 
the  continuance  of  the  duty  as  it  is  at  present  would 
completely  exhaust  the  physical  abilities  of  a man  at 
twenty-five  years’  service. 

2358.  And  render  it  difficult  to  get  remunerative 
employment?— In  fact,  if  appointed,  as  at  present,  to 
remain  for  thirty  years,  it  will  be  only  a question 
what  pension  they  will  be  on : they  will  be  com- 
pletely exhausted.  The  duties  performed  when  I 
joined  were  not  half  what  they  are  now.  Ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  a man  was  only  nominally  a police- 
man. Now,  there  are  several  young  men  that  I know 
myself  in  Westmeath,  and  I would  not  like  to.be 
sleeping  in  the  room  with  them  with  the  coughing- 
they  have ; they  are  certainly  in  the  first  stage  of 
consumption,  from  lying  out  at  night.  These  are  the 
grounds  on  which  the  men  seek  to  have  the  pensions 
equalized-,  and  they  also  seek  that  retirement  should 
be  optional  at  twenty-five  and  compulsory  at  thirty 
years’  service. 

2359.  You  ground  the  demand  for  making  retire- 
ment optional  and  compulsory  at  the  times  you  state 
on  the  hard  work  now  being  done,  and  on  the  effect 
of  it  on  the  constitutions  of  the  men  ? — On  the  hard 
work  and  its  effect  on  the  constitutions  of  the  men, 
and  also  that  it  will  be  for  the- good  of  the  service,  as 
I find  in  many  cases  that  old  men  remain  at  a station, 
not  performing  the  full  duties,  and  they  thereby 
impede  the  work.  Another  thing  is,  with  regard  to 
good  service  pay.  At  present  there  is  an  allowance 
made  to  certain  head  constables  and  other  constables 
of  good  service  pay.  As  far  as  the  constables  are 
concerned,  though  I think  the  number  allowed  is 
something  about  100,  only  very  few  of  them  have  it. 

2360.  What  do  you  suggest?— I suggest  that  the 
good  service  pay  be  given.  Second-class  head  con- 
stables got.  it  some  time  ago,  and  now  they  do  not. 
I would  suggest  that  the  number  be  increased  from 
ten  head  constables,  as  at  present,  to  twenty,  and 
that  a greater  number  of  constables  passed  over  for 
head  constableship,  but  who  continue  good,  active 
constables  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  should  get 
the  extra  allowance,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
them. 

2361.  To  make  up  for  the  want  of  promotion?— 

2362.  Now,  the  next  matter?— The  next  thing  is 
the  stoppage  of  pay  from  sick  men.  Nothing  so  much 
presses  on  a man  as  that.  A case  occurred  in  which 
an  unfortunate  man,  with  a large  family,  had  to  go 
into  the  fever  hospital ; and  he  remained  there  so 
long  that  his  pay  was  stopped,  while  his  wife  and 
family  had  actually  to  go  to  the  shop-keepers  to  get 
something  for  charity. 

2363.  Do  you  think  this  rule  about  the  stoppage  of 
pay  prevents  malingering  ? — I do  not  think  it  does, 
because  there  is  no  doctor  who  could  be  deceived  so 
long.  The  man  with  the  fever  is  a case  showing  the 
hardship  of  the  rule.  It  is  true  a man  may  stop  a 
few  days  sick  for  the  purpose  of  resting  himself  when 
he  is  fatigued ; but  that  does  not  apply  to  a man  who 
takes  a fit  of  sickness.  A constable  where  I am  got 
cold  and  wet  protecting  the  Sheriff,  and  he  became  so 


ill  he  went  home  and  has  never  recovered.  He  was 
paid  off,  and  there  was  a stoppage  from  his  pay. 
Then  there  are  men  on  protection  duty  at  gentlemen’s  j 
houses,  and  they  do  not  get  sufficient  shelter  or 
house  accommodation. 

2364.  Do  you  propose  that  the  authorities  of  the 
force  should,”  under  some  regulation,  insist  that  their 
men  should  get  proper  accommodation  ? — I think  it  is 
the  duty  of  an  officer  in  command  to  see  that  they 
are  not  put  into  a place  that  is  not  fit  for  human 
habitation. 

2365.  Do  you  know  whether  any  regulation  at 
present  exists  on  that  subject  ? — I do  not  know  that 
there  is  any.  defined  rule  upon  it. 

2366.  Mr.  Harrcl. — Is  it  not  a matter  at  present 
that  should  come  within  the  supervision  of  the  officer, 
and  be  corrected  by  him  ? — It  is ; but  a gentleman 
claims  protection,  and  two  policemen  are  ordered  to 
protect  him,  and  it  is  months,  probably,  before  there 
is  some  arrangement  made  about  the  place.  If  a 
gentleman  gets  a threatening  letter,  the  men  go  on 
the  spot,  and  that  gentleman  cares  not  one  farthing 
so  that  they  protect  him.  It  is  months  before  there 
is  a remedy,  or  a hut  ordered,  which  is  not  done  in 
every  case.  There  should  be  proper  accommodation, 
so  that  the  men  would  not  lose  their  health. 

2367.  Chairman. — Now  pass  to  the  next  subject?— 
The  next  thing  I wish  to  mention  is,  that  the  men  of 
Westmeath  consider  promotion  should  be  through  the 
entire  service,  if  the  men  are  eligible. 

2368.  If  eligible  by  conduct,  character,  and  capa- 
city ? — Yes.  As  regards  the  way  promotion  should 
be  arrived  at,  the  question  is  very  complicated. 

2369.  What  views  are  you  instructed  to  give  on 
that  subject? — That  there  should  be  a Promotion 
Board,  to  consist  of  three  men. 

2370.  Members  of  the  force  ? — They  may  or  may 
not  be  members  of  the  force,  but  they  should  have  the 
promotion  over  the  entire  force  of  Ireland.  They 
might  be  sub-  or  county  inspectors,  or  any  persons 
whom  it  was  considered  well  to  appoint ; but  that 
they  should  have  the  promotion  over  the  entire  of 
the  counties  of  Ireland. 

2371.  You  would  take  it,  as  far  as  practicable,  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  county  inspectors  ? — Yes,  as  far  as 
the  examination  is  concerned. 

2372.  Mr.  Harrel. — Just  explain  your  scheme  ? — 
That  three  men  be  appointed  as  I have  stated ; that 
they  name  a certain  day,  notifying  to  the  county 
inspector  when  they  will  arrive  at  the  county  head- 
quarters ; that,  according  to  the  promotion  that  may 
be  necessary  for  that  county,  a certain  number  of  the 
senior  ranks  be  ordered  in  for  that  county ; that  they 
examine  them,  and  decide  then  and  there ; that  any 
man  eligible  who  has  passed  be  told  he  has  passed, 
and  put  him  according  to  seniority,  and  that  any  man 
who  has  not  passed  be  told  he  has  failed. 

2373.  Chairman. — Would  you  give  the  man  who 
failed  another  chance ? — Yes;  I would  give  the  men 
of  all  grades  a second  chance. 

2374.  Mr.  Harrel.—  You  would  confine  that  exami- 
nation to  the  men  of  the  county? — Yes;  but  the 
same  men  to  examine  for  the  different  counties,  so 
that  they  would  arrive  at  a uniform  standard  of  ability 
necessary  for  the  different  ranks. 

2375.  Did  I understand  you  to  start  with  the  pro- 
position that  the  promotion  should  be  general  in  the 
force  ? — No ; but  confined  to  counties.  What  I have 
stated  would  do  away  with  the  select  list  that  at  pre- 
sent exists  for  constables.  That  select  list  is  certainly 
strongly  condemned  by  the  constables  in  Westmeath, 
because  it  is  found  that  a constable  who  thinks  he  has 
any  chance  in  that  simply  wishes  to  get  to  a station 
where  he  can  improve  himself  by  studying,  and  while 
he  is  at  an  important  station  attending  to  the  duties 
of  a policeman  he  has  not  as  good  a chance  of  being- 
successful,  not  having  facilities  for  studying.  The 
next  point  is,  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  men  of  West- 
meath that  promotion  should  be  from  the  ranks  to  the 
rank  of  sub-inspector. 

2376.  Chairman.— Is  that  a strong  feeling  among 
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Constable.  the  rneu  ? — It  is,  especially  among  constables  and 
U.  Tilson.  head  constables  of  large  experience.  Head  consta- 
l Sept  1882  ^les  may  have  a youth  coming  to  tell  them  their  duty 
’’  which  he  does  not  know  himself,  being  a regular 
novice  in  the  district.  It  also  happens  that  after  a 
head  constable  teaches  such  a sub-inspector  his  duty, 
he  may  by-and-bye  get  short  quarter  from  him. 

2377.  You  think.jif  that  rank  were  open  to  the 
men  it  would  have  the  effect  of  keeping  up  the  influx 
of  a good  class  of  men  into  the  force?— I believe  it 
wonld  be  the  means  of  attracting-  a better  class  of 
men  than  are  at  present  joining,  and  of  stimulating 
qualified  men  to  show  energy  in  the  discharge  of  theii- 
duties,  with  brighter  prospects  before  them.  At 
present  they  cannot  get  beyond  the  rank  of  head 
constable,  with  the  exception  of  a chosen  few. 

2378.  Mr.  Holmes.— And  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
head  constable  very  often  acts  as  sub-inspector  now  ? 
— Very  often. 

2379.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  matter  ? — The 
next  thing  is,  that  unfavourable  records  be  wiped  out 
after  two  years’  good  conduct,  I agree  with  what 
the  other  men  stated  on  that  point.  The  allowance 
for  making  up  clothing  at  present  is  insufficient. 
Where  I am,  I get  a tunic  made  for  7s.  6d.  and 
trousers  for  3s.,  that  is  10s.  G d.,  and  I get  an  allow- 
ance of  only  7s  Grf. 

2380.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — Boot  money. 

2381.  What  do  you  propose? — About  21.  15s.  a-year, 
and  that  the  men  be  allowed  about  3/.  in  every  three 
years  for  a suit  of  plain  clothes,  in  consideration  of 
doing  duty  in  plain  clothes. 

2382.  Mr.  Holmes. — That  is  1/.  a-year  for  plain 
clothes  ? — Yes. 

2383.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  item  ? — A forage 
cap  should  be  issued  to  the  men  every  year.  We 
only  get  one  in  two  years,  and  we  have  to  buy  one. 
The  present  forage  cap  will  put  the  men  blind. 

2384.  Mr.  Harrel, — What  sort  of  one  would  you 
suggest  ? — I would  have  a cap  with  a peak  such  as  I 
had  when  I joined. 

2385.  Did  you  like  that? — I got  only  one,  but  I 
would  prefer  it  to  the  present  one. 

2386.  Chairman. — The  next  subject,  please? — The 
next  is  with  regard  to  county  inspectors’  clerks ; I 
think  they  are  not  dealt  with  at  present  as  they  ought 
to  be.  They  are  generally  the  chosen  men  of  the 
county  that  act  as  county  inspectors’  clerks,  and  to  be 
a good  clerk  it  requires  a man  of  good  abilities. 
Besides,  he  has  an  outlay  which  other  men  have  not. 
I was  for  a short  time  an  assistant  clerk,  and  at  that 
time  the  packing  of  the  stores  coming  from  the  con- 
tractor had  not  to  be  returned,  but  was  left  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  the  clothing  out  to  the  districts. 
Now  every  article  of  packing  sent  down  by  contrac- 
tors is  ordered  to  be  returned.  The  clothing  has  still 
to  be  sent  out,  and  the  clerk  gets  the  same  allowance, 
12s.  8d. ; he  has  to  buy  twine,  and  it  is  considered 
this  is  what  the  12s.  6 d.  is  allowed  for.  He  was 
allowed  the  12s.  6 d.  before. 

2387.  Mr.  Harrel. — When  lie  incurred  no  expense? 
— He  had  to  buy  oil  for  rifles.  I suggest  that  a county 
inspector’s  clerk  should  get  at  least  1/.  10s.  a-month. 
He  has  not  the  advantages  he  had  under  the  old 
system. 

2388.  But  he  still  has  advantages  ? — They  are  very 
few. 

2389.  They  are  not  as  many  as  they  were? — He 
has  not  time  to  improve  himself,  and  he  must  remain, 
six  years  a constable.  In  every  other  service  those 
clerks  get  some  allowance,  or  their  duties  are  taken 
into  consideration.  In  our  service -they  are  looked 
upon  as  a superior  class  of  men,  and  if  they  are  not 
to  get  anything  in  the  service  more  than  at  present, 
they  ought  at  least  be  allowed  to  fill  the  vacancies  in 
the  Castle  here  as  they  occur. 

2389*.  As  clerks  in  the  Constabulary  Office  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

2390.  But  he  is  not  also  debarred  from  competing 
for  the  select  fist?— He  is  not,  if  he  had  facilities  to 
make  himself  up  for  it. 


2391.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  ?-rYes,.as 
to  the  mounted  constables.  A rule  has  been  issued  . 
lately  that  the  mounted  men  should  be  dismounted  at 
the  age  of  45.  I represent  two  mounted  men,  .a 
head  constable  and  an  acting  constable.  There  are 
four  mounted  men  in  Westmeath,  the  other  two  being 
sub-constables.  The  rule  at  present  is,  that  at  the  age 
of  45  a man  should  be  dismounted  and  put  to  infantry , 
duty. 

2392.  What  change  in  the  rule  do  they  wish  to 
have  made  ? — That  a man  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
county  service  until  he  gets  out  on  pension,  inasmuch 
as  having  spent  twenty-five  years  in  the  mounted 
force  he  is  not  fit  for. infantry  duty.  But  if  the  Com- 
mittee made  it  optional  to  retire  at  twenty-five,  the. 
case  wojild  be  met,  because  the  man  could  then 
x-etire.  in  Mullingar  the  mounted  constable,  previous 
to  the  man  there  now,  was  dismounted  .at  forty -five, 
and  he  was  not  able  to  do  infantry  duty,  not  knowing 
it  nor  studying  it. 

2393.  Mr.  Holmes, — Is  it  supposed  that  he  is  not 
fit  for  mounted  service  after  that  period  ? — That  I 
cannot  say.  The  order  is  only  of  recent  date,  five  or 
six  years. 

2394.  Chairman. — 'What  is  the  next  matter  ? — I 
have  been  requested  to  ask  that  the  head  constables 
acting  for  sub-inspectors  should  get  an  allowance. 

2395.  Mr.  Harrel. — What  is  the  next  point  ? — The 
next  is  a point  of  discipline,  that  it  should  be  no 
offence  for  a man  to  enter  a public-house  when  he  is 
on  duty.  Only  I do . not  wish  to  delay  you  I would 
go  fully  into  that ; for  it  bears  terribly  on  head  con- 
stables, constables,  and  acting  constables.  Though 
that  rule  is  not  expected  to  be  strictly  enforced,  yet 
when  something  else  may  cause  a burning  or  ill-will 
to  a man  it  may  be  enforced,  if  a constable  sees  a 
man  going  into  a public-house  that  he  passes  every- 
day in  the  week. 

2396.  Chairman. — Then  one  ai-gument  for  its 
abolition  is  that  it  is  liable  to.  abuse  ? — It-  is,  and  if  is 
detrimental  to  the  public  service. 

2397.  Mr.  Holmes. — And  another  argument  is,  that 
it  is  not  strictly  observed? — It  is  not  strictly  ob- 
served, nor  expected  to  be  strictly  observed.  Why 
I say  it  is  detrimental  to  the  public  service  is  this, 
that  men  befoi-e  going  into  a public-house  will  be 
watching  to  see  if  the  liead  constable  or  constable  is 
about,  and  when  they  go  inside  they  have  to  ask  the 
man  in  the  shop  to  look  out,  and  thereby  sacrifice 
their  independence ; whereas  if  a.  man  is  off  duty, 
and  can  call  for  his  pint  of  porter,  he  sacrifices 
nothing.  The  next  point  is,  that  a senior  should 
not  be  held  accountable  for  the  drunkenness  of  a 
junior. 

2398.  Chairman. — You  agree  with  the  evidence 
given  on  that  ? — Yes. 

2399.  You  have  known  examples  of  hardship 
arising  from  that  rule  ? — I have,  where  men  were  not 
actually  guilty.  The  next  matter  is  with  regard  to 
reports  made  against  men  in  a general  way.  There 
are  several  cases  in  which  men  are  reported  for  trifling 
offences.  The  report  is  not  a very  strong  one,  and 
the  man  may  be  part  guilty  and  part  innocent  of  what 
is  contained  in  the  charge.  He  admits  it,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  light.  When  he  admits  the  offence  it  is  sub- 
mitted through  his  sub-inspector  and  county  in- 
spector, who  forward  it,  and  they  may  or  may  not 
add  as  much  to  it  as  would,  though  the  offence  was 
small,  cause  the  reduction  of  the  man. 

2400.  What  do  you  propose  in  reference  to  that  ? 
— That  any  remarks  the  sub-inspector  and  county 
inspector  may  make  against  a man,  he  should  get  the 
file  to  admit  or  deny  them. 

2401.  Mr.  Harrel. — Is  it  not  at  the  present  the 
regulation  this,  that  when  a man  is  reported  a charge 
is  framed,  and  that  then  it  is  sent  for  admission  or 
denial  ? — Yes. 

2402.  Then  what  you  object  to  is  the  addition  of 
any  remarks  bearing  upon  the  particular  offence  in 
submitting  the  file  to  the  Inspector-General.  Is  that 
so  1 — Partly  so.  I do  not  object  to  remarks  eluci- 
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dating  th6  case;  but  putting  any  strong  remarks  show- 
ing how  the  offence  is  aggravated. 

'•  2403.-  How  would  you  confine  the  remarks  of  the 
sub-inspector  or  county  inspector? — That  the  sub- 
; and  county  inspector  make  their  remarks  before 
the  file  is  finally  submitted  for  decision,  and  that 
■the  man  afterwards  • be  allowed  to  see  the  file ; 
so  that  if  there  is  any  insinuation  against  him  he 
would  be  able  to  establish  his  innocence. 

" 2404.  Then  would  it  be  met  by  this,  that  in  the 
event  of  the  sub-inspector  seeing  any  circumstance 
in-  the  case  which  would  aggravate  the  offence  he 
should  state  that  circumstance  for  admission  or 
denial  ?— Yes.  Should  a constable  report  a man,  and 
the  sub-inspector  sees  something  against  that  man, 
let  him  state  it  fully  and  frame  a charge,  in  addition 


to  the  constable’s,  so  that  the  man  may  admit,  or 
deny  it.  The  next  is  with  regard  to  Courts  of  In- 
quiries. 

2405.  Do  you  agree  with  the  recommendations  you ' 
have  heard  made  ? — I do  principally. 

2406.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  ? — rWhere 
there  is  a heavy  case  in  which  a man’s  situation  is 
involved,  I would  like  to  have  the  President  an  E.M., 
who  had  been  a sub-inspector  ; so  that  he  could  give 
his  decision  fairly  without  being  in  the  slightest  in- 
fluenced by  any  of  the  police  authorities. 

2407.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  those  you  represent  as 
well  as  your  own  ? — It  is. 

2408.  Mr.  Holmes. — But  the  supply  is  somewhat 
limited  ? — There  are  not  three  counties  in  Ireland  in 
which  you  would  not  get  one  in  some  of  them. 


[The  Committee  adjourned  to  next  day.] 


Sixth  Day. — 2nd  SEPTEMBER,  1882. 
Present : 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  Harrel. 

Sub-Constable  Thomas  Nagle,  examined. 


. 2409.  Chairman. — You  are  a sub-constable,  and  you 
.represent  the  sub-constables  of  the  county  West- 
meath?— Yes. 

2410.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  West- 
meath ? — Seven  months. 

2411  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force? — Six 
years. 

2412.  Where  were  you  stationed  before? — At 
Manorhamilton,  county  Leitrim. 

2413.  How  many  men  do  you  represent? — About 
280. 

2414.  On  the  subject  of  pay,  do  you  wish  to  put 
forward  any  other  view  than  that  of  your  constable  ? 
— The  men  seek  an  increase  of  at  least  Is.  per  day  as 
permanent  pay. 

2415.  Be  kind  enough  to  set  out  the  grounds  on 
which  you  seek  that  increase,  without  going  over, 
otherwise  than  by  reference,  anything  you  have  heard 
stated  here ; but  do  not  curtail  yourself.  I merely 
tell  you  this,  so  that  when  you  have  an  opportunity 
you  may  say  you  agree  with  so-and-so.  Now  pro- 
ceed ? — In  consequence  of  the  increased  and  laborious 
duties  we  have  had  to  perform  during  the  last  three  , 
years,  and  the  food  we  are  obliged  to  use  in  order 
that  we  may  be  able  to  perform  those  duties,  we  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  give  us  this  addition  to  our 
pay. 

2416.  You  heard  described  yesterday  the  class  of 
duties  which  in  Westmeath  you  were  obliged  to  per- 
form during  this  agitation  ? — Yes. 

2417.  Do  you  agree  in  the  constable’s  description  of 
the  severity  of  those  duties? — I agree  that  he  has 
described  the  duties  well,  and  I believe  also  that 
what  he  stated  is  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
men  who  sent  him  to  represent  them. 

2418.  Can  you  state  whether  the  younger  men 
whom  you  represent  have  a greater  amount  of  those 
duties  to  discharge  than  the  men  whom  he  represents  ? 
—•The  men  I represent  have,  as  they  are  much  larger 
in  number.  A constable  has  to  go  with  every  five  or 


six  men,  and  it  comes  oftener  for  sub-constables  to  be 
present  at  scenes  of  evictions  and  night  duties. 

2419.  Is  not  it  likely  that  if  the  country  quiets 
down  you  will  not  have  such  very  heavy  duties  as 
those  to  perform  in  future  ? — We  have  to  live  very 
well  to  be  able  to  meet  the  duties,  and  we  must  only 
take  into  consideration  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

2420.  What  amount  of  money  per  day  do  you  re- 
quire owing  to  the  present  state  of  the  market  in  order 
to  live  well  ? — At  least  Is.  per  day.  The  men  con- 
sider that  anything  less  will  not  be  sufficient  to  recoup 
them  for  the  expense  to  which  they  are  liable  The 
food  they  have  to  use  must  be  of  such  a quality  as 
will  enable  them  to  perform  the  duties. 

2421.  You  consider  an  increase  of  Is.  a-day  will  be 
necessary  ? — It  will  be  quite  necessary. 

2422.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  of  the  details 
of  the  items? — It  costs  a man  for  mere  sustenance 
2s.  5 d.  a-day  at  mess  in  his  own  station. 

2423.  At  what  rate  per  lb.  do  you  put  down  meat  ? 
— 9 d.  per  lb. 

2424.  Meat  is  rather  plenty  in  your  county  ? — Meat 
is  plentiful  in  Mullingar. 

2425.  How  much  meat  does  a man  consume  ? — 1 lb. 
or  lbs.  On  days  when  they  have  to  perform 
extreme  duty  they  have  to  take  an  extra  supply  at 
breakfast. 

2426.  Is  not  that  which  they  take  going  on  duty  in 
many  cases  provided  for  by  the  allowances  they  get ! 
— It  may  be  by  the  number  of  hours  absent  from  the 
station. 

2427.  But  in  cases  where  you  are  not  the  number 
of  hours  absent  which  would  entitle  you,  are  you 
sometimes  obliged,  in  order  to  sustain  nature,  I" 
bring  out  food  ? — We  are ; because  we  are  not  aware, 
when  sent  on  duty  of  the  length  of  time  we  have  to 
be  absent. 

2428.  Then  am  I to  understand  that,  even  in  cases 
where  you  are  not  absent  for  the  number  of  hours 
which  would  entitle  yon  to  an  allowance,  yon  may  be 
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Sub-Constable  absent  a sufficient  number  of  hours  to  make  it 
T.  Nagle.  necessary  for  you  to  take  sustenance  ? — Quite  so. 

. — “ 2420.  You  have  not  been  long  enough  in  West- 

2 Sept.,  1882.  meatjj  io  say  whether  there  has  been  much  change  in 
the  price  of  provisions? — I cannot  say;  but  the 
present  rate  always  existed  in  Westmeath ; but  at  the 
present  rate  it  is  considered  necessary  that  the 
increase  of  pay  should  be  given. 

2430.  You  are  unable  to  say  whether  there  has 
been  a rise  in  prices  or  not? — Provision-dealers  were 
accustomed  to  charge  the  police  extra  rates,  and 
during  the  agitation  every  one  of  them  did  so. 

2431.  Did  they  charge  you  extra  rates  in  your  own 
district? — They  did. 

2432.  We  have  been  told  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
charging  extra  rates  to  men  coming  from  other  places. 
Is  it  your  experience  that  they  charge  extra  rates  to  the 
police  stationed  among  them  ? — It  is.  Women  coming 
to  the  barracks  were  offered  the  ordinary  rate  per 
lb.  for  butter,  but  they  preferred  taking  it  to  the 
market  and  selling  it  there  rather  than  give  it  to  us, 
unless  they  get  something  over  and  above  market 
price. 

2433.  Mr.  Harr  el. — You  stated  2s.  5cZ.  a-day  as  the 
cost  of  actual  sustenance  of  a man  in  mess? — Yes. 

2434.  Have  you  computed  what  would  be  a reason- 
able allowance  for  the  extra  expenses  necessarily 
incurred  by  a man  for  clothing,  and  so  forth? — 
Yes. 

2435.  What  did  you  make  that  by  the  day  or 
month? — I made  it  out  by  the  month  and  by  the 
year. 

2436.  Taking  the  cost  of  sustenance  at  2s.  6<Z.  a-day, 
for  simplicity  of  calculation,  that  would  be  45Z. 12s.  6 d. 
a-year ; or,  say,  at  2s.  hd.,  45/.? — Yes. 

2437.  At  what  did  you  make  up  the  other  expenses  ? 
— 10Z.  13s. 

2438.  That  includes  boots  and  plain  clothes? — 
Boots  and  plain  clothes,  and  everything  necessary. 

2439.  Of  that,  how  much  did  you  take  for  boots 
and  plain  clothes? — 71. 

2440.  Then  48Z.  13s.  would  be  the  amount  for 
annual  expenditure,  apart  from  boots  and  plain  clothes. 
Counting  71.  for  boots  and  plain  clothes,  that  would 
leave  3Z.  13s.  for  the  other  expenses,  and  that,  added 
to  45Z.,  would  be  48Z.  13s.  ? — Yes. 

2441.  That  does  not  include  necessaries? — I have 
included  everything  that  may  be  necessary. 

2442.  Have  you  included  a bottle  of  beer  ? — 
Yes. 

2443.  Then  48Z.  13s.  would  represent  your  annual 
expenditure? — Yes. 

2444.  And  you,  at  six  years’  service,  would  have 
as  annual  pay  54Z.  12s.  ? — Yes ; that  is  the  gross  pay. 

2445.  You  would,  at  the  present  rate,  on  your  own 
estimate,  have  a balance  of  5 Z.  a-year  in  your  pocket  ? 
— I would. 

2446.  Mr.  Holmes.  When  you  joined  the  force  were 
you  satisfied  with  your  pay  as  sufficient  to  meet  your 
wants  ? — I was. 

2147.  You  said  you  could  not  take  into  considera- 
tion whether  the  present  abnormal  state  of  affairs 
would  continue  or  not  ? — No. 

2448.  Supposing  the  old  peaceful  state  of  affairs 
reverted,  would  you  then  consider  your  present  pay 
sufficient  ?—  I do  not  think  it  would. 

2449.  Why  do  you  think  so? — Because  all  our 
income  goes  to  support  and  clothe  us,  and  make  us 
comfortable,  and  able  to  bear  with  the  duties  we 
have  to  perform. 

2450.  A few  years  ago  you  were  well  satisfied  with 
your  pay.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  the  general 
cost  of  living  has  increased  ? — I have ; because  I pay 
a great  deal  more  now  during  the  month  than  I did 
a few  years  ago.  When  I was  in  Leitrim  it  was  not 
so  dear  at  all  as  at  present. 

2451.  Do  you  think,  if  the  country  got  quiet  again, 
and  these  exceptional  causes  of  expenditure  ceased, 
that  you  would  be  able  to  live  as  cheaply  as  before  ? 
— I do  not  think  so.  When  the  provision-dealers  are 
accustomed  to  charge  high  rates  they  will  not  go 


back  from  it.  For  cars  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
charge  wonderfully  high,  and  they  still  continue  the 
same  with  us  as  when  the  agitation  was  at  its 
highest. 

2452.  That  is  for  private  cars  ? — Public  or  private. 
At  the  height  of  the  agitation  they  charged  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  for  the  conveyance  of  the  police, 
and  now  that  the  times  are  quieter  they  charge  the 
same  rate. 

2453.  Do  the  people  around  you  view  your  claims 
for  further  pay  with  satisfaction  ? — They  do. 

2454.  That  being  the  case,  I presume  you  and  the 
people  in  your  neighbourhood  are  on  very  good 
terms  ?— It  is  only  since  they  commenced  to  inquire 
about  our  grievances  they  spoke  about  them  at  all. 

2455.  Mr.  Harr  el. — But  they  never  spoke  about 
them  until  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  was  appointed  ? 
— They  never  spoke  about  them  until  it  was  rumoured 
that  we  wanted  an  increase  of  pay.  Since  then  that 
has  been  the  general  topic.  When  they  are  speaking 
to  a policeman  in  the  course  of  his  duty  they  will 
introduce  the  subject. 

2456.  Apart  from  car-hire  and  matters  of  that  kind, 
do  you  think  the  actual  cost  of  food  has  increased 
since  you  joined  the  force? — It  lias;  because  we 
were  supplied  with  beef  at  7\d.  per  lb.  in  1877,  and 
now  we  have  to  pay  9cZ. 

2457.  That  was  in  another  county  ? — It  was. 

2458.  And  up  to  the  present  time  it  was  also 
cheaper  to  live  in  that  county  ? — It  was,  but  during 
the  agitation  it  was  also  dear. 

2459.  Chairman. — Therefore  prices  rose  in  Leitrim 
as  well  as  elsewhere  ? — Yes.  If  it  would  come  under 
the  heading  of  pay,  I would  here  ask  for  an  extra 
rate  to  sub-inspectors’  clerks. 

2460.  Do  you  mean  to  say  an  increase  of  pay  ? — 
Yes,  according  to  the  rate  of  his  rank.  The  clerks 
are  generally  appointed  for  four  years. 

2461.  Mr.  Harrel. — They  get  nothing  extra? — 
Nothing. 

2462.  Chairman. — Do  you  seek  that  they  should  ? — 
I seek  that  they  should,  as  well  as  county  inspectors’ 
clerks,  who  are  paid  at  the  same  rate  according  to  the 
rate  of  pay.  They  are  confined  in  the  office  from 
about  a quarter-past  8 o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
seldom  their  duties  are  over  till  8 and  even  9 and  10  at 
night. 

2463.  If  you  are  done  with  the  subject  of  pay,  we 
will  go  to  the  subject  of  pension? — Yes. 

2464.  You  are  one  of  the  constables  who  joined 
since  1866? — Yes. 

2465.  And  you  represent  strongly  their  view  on 
the  subject? — Very  strongly,  and  it  is  a grievance 
that  is  felt  among  the  men. 

2466.  When  you  joined,  six  years  ago,  did  you 
know  what  the  rates  of  pension  were  ?— I did  not ; I 
never  thought  of  it. 

2467.  How  old  were  you  when  you  entered  the 
force  ? — I was  19  years  and  3 months. 

2468.  And  you  made  no  inquiry  as  to  the  pension  ? 
— I made  no  inquiry.  I saw  the  situation  open.  I 
liked  how  the  men  walked  about,  and,  as  I wanted  a 
situation,  I joined. 

2469.  Then  you  seek  an  equalization  of  pension 
with  the  men  who  entered  before  1866  ? — Yes. 

2470.  You  have  heard  the  grounds  given  for  that 
by  the  others  ? — I have. 

2471.  Do  you  wish  to  impress  upon  us  particularly 
anyone  of  those  grounds  or  to  add  anything?  — I 
wish  to  say  that  after  a man  has  spent  twenty -five  or 
thirty  years’  service  going  about  doing  duties  ob- 
noxious to  many  classes  in  the  community  he  should 
have  a pension  sufficient  to  sustain  him  in  a respect- 
able position.  His  own  friends  will  not  receive  him, 
but  despise  him,  and  he  is  thrown  on  the  mercy  of 
the  world,  except  he  is  made  independent  by  the 
force  in  which  he  has  so  long  served.  It  is  con- 
sidered a great  grievance  that  he  should  not  be 
rewarded. 

2472.  Then  you  consider  it  is  difficult  to  get 
employment  ? — I am  of  that  opinion 
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2473.  Do  you  think  it  is  true  of  Leitrim  and  other 
counties  as  well  as  Westmeath  ? — I think  it  is  as  true 
in  Leitrim.  There  are  some  who  are  able  to  fill  a 
situation ; but  even  though  they  are,  they  have  to 
commence  a sort  of  new  life,  and  it  is  hard  for  them 
to  undergo  it.  In  their  necessity  they  are  obliged  to 
take  a situation,  and  very  few  of  them  can  fill  it  with 
the  same  energy. 

2474-5.  You  spoke  of  their  own  friends  rejecting 
them  ? — Yes. 

2476.  Surely  not  that  they  dislike  them,  but  that 
they  cannot  bear  the  addition  of  a fresh  mouth  to  the 
family  ? — I mean  to  say  they  treat  them  coldly. 

2477.  Mr.  Holmes. — Why  do  they  treat  them 
coldly  ? — Because  they  were  policemen. 

2478.  Chairman. — But  surely  before  the  agitation 
that  was  not  the  case  ? — It  was  not  the  case,  but  there 
was  not  so  much  thought  about  him  as  if  he  was  not 
not  in  the  police.  Since  then  the  feeling  has  grown 
entirely  worse. 

2479.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  think,  if  things  settle 
down  again,  the  police  would  still  be  disliked  by  the 
people  1 — It  is  a matter  I could  not  speak  on ; it  would 
be  very  hard  to  say.  I do  not  know  that  they  would 
commence  to  care  about  the  police,  or  what  would 
make  them  do  so. 

2480.  Supposing  a scale  of  pensions  were  adopted 
for  England  and  Scotland  which  did  not  come  up  to 
the  standard  you  now  require,  would  you  consider 
the  Irish  police  ought  to  be  put  into  a better  position 
than  the  English  and  Scotch  ? — I cannot  say  about 
that ; but  I only  take  into  consideration  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  and  how  the  men  feel.  I do  not 
make  a comparison  with  any . other  body  of  public 
servants. 

2481.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  put  the  Irish  police  in  a better  position  as  regards 
pension  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  police  in  England  ? — 
It  might  be  difficult,  but  after  having  served  for 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  long  and  faithfully,  it  is 
very  odd  that  they  should  be  thrown  out  without  the 
means  of  sustenance. 

2482.  You  are  not  answering  my  question.  Do  you 
not  think  it  would  be  a very  difficult  thing,  no  matter 
how  well  inclined  the  Government  might  be  to  the 
Irish  police,  to  put  them  into  a better  position  as 
regards  pensions  than  the  English  and  Scotch  ? —I  do 
not  think  the  least  fault  would  be  found  with  them 
for  doing  so  ; I think  the  English  and  Scotch  police 
would  see  no  objection  to  it.  There  are  exceptions 
made  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned.  Ireland  is 
exceptionally  governed  to  a great  extent,  and  I do 
not  think  it  would  be  open  to  the  English  and  Scotch 
to  say  we  were  receiving  an  exceptional  pension  to 
theirs. 

2483.  Mr.  Harr  el. — You  spoke  of  a man  serving  a 
number  of  years,  and  becoming  thereby  incapable  of 
adding  to  his  income  after  being  discharged  from  the 
force  ? — Yes. 

2484.  And  you  also  spoke  of  retirement  at  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  years’  service  ? — Yes. 

2485.  Do  you  mean,  as  other  witnesses  have  de- 
scribed, permissive  retirement  at  twenty -five  ? — I say 
a man  should  be  permitted  to  retire  at  any  time  after 
twenty-five  years’  service,  and  that  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  retire,  no  matter  what  rank  he  holds,  at 
thirty  years’  service,  except  in  the  case  of  a head 
constable  that  would  not  have  three  years'  in  that 
rank,  and  I do  not  think  he  should  be  sent  out  until 
he  would  have  the  opportunity  of  realizing  the  pension 
of  the  rank. 

2486.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  men  were  permitted 
to  retire  at  twenty-five  years’  service  on  a relatively 
lower  pension,  having  regard  to  the  number  of  years, 
it  would  contribute  considerably  to  contentment  in 
the  force  and  hold  out  a prospect  to  the  men  of  being 
able  to  take  their  pension  at  an  age  when  they  might 
reasonably  expect  to  make  a better  struggle  for  sub- 
sistence and  to  add  to  their  pension  ? — It  would  be 
very  good,  and  it  would  create  a spirit  that  men 
would  be  anxious  to  go  and  make  a living  for  tkern- 

[1502] 


selves.  But  the  men  would  not  be  anxious  to  leave 
the  force  if  they  felt  strong  enough  to  bear  the  duties, 
and  I do  not  think  they  would  be  after  twenty-five 
years’  service. 

2487.  Have  you  met  with  many  instances  in  which 
sub-constables  of  twenty-five  years’  service  would 
like  to  remain,  if  they  had  the  opportunity  of  going  ? 
— I have  not  met  many  instances  in  which  they  would 
be  anxious  to  go.  They  do  not  like  commencing  a 
new  life,  and  the  life  they  are  at  they  would  be  more 
suited  for  than  any  other. 

2488.  How  many  do  you  know  of  twenty-five  years’ 
service  ? — Fifteen  or  twenty,  at  least. 

2489.  Do  you  think  none  of  them  would  care  to  go, 
if  permitted? — I think  some  of  them  would  if  they 
got  a reasonable  pension,  equal  to  the  service  they 
had.  Some  of  them  would  be  anxious  to  go  at  twenty- 
five  years'  service,  and  would  have  gone  if  they  were 
remunerated  according  to  their  service. 

2490.  Chairman. — Are  there  many  of  your  sub- 
constables  married  ? — One-tliird. 

2491.  Tell  us  the  kind  of  hardship  they  are  put  to 
by  being  obliged  to  live  outside  barrack? — Single 
men  have  got  accommodation  in  barrack,  and  married 
men  have  to  pay,  out  of  their  small  rate  of  pay,  10/. 
on  the  average  for  lodgings.  The  houses  they  occupy 
are  in  nearly  every  instance  situated  in  backward  and 
filthy  localities,  and  I consider,  if  they  got  a lodging" 
allowance,  they  would  be  able  to  live  in  houses  that 
would  be  a credit  to  the  service. 

2492.  Do  you  think  if  a concession  in  this  direction 
were  made  it  would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  men 
to  marry  early  ? — I do  not  think  it  would.  If  a man 
is  not  on  for  getting  married,  I do  not  think  any 
inducement  would  prompt  him  to  do  so. 

2493.  Among  the  men  you  know  is  there  a ten- 
dency to  marry  early,  or  do  they  avail  themselves  of 
the  permission,  as  a rule,  at  the  earliest  moment  ? — 
They  do  not. 

2494.  Until  what  age  ? — 33  or  34  is  the  average 
age  at  which  they  get  married. 

2495.  Mr.  Harr  el. — That  would  be  at  an  average 
of  nine  or  ten  years’  service? — About  ten  years’ 
service.  With  regard  to  marriage,  young  men  who 
have  not  attained  the  service  entitling  them  to  permis- 
sion to  marry  consider  it  very  hard  and  a grievance 
when  they  meet  a young  woman  of  a respectable 
family  who  will  suit  them  that  the  regulations  are  so 
stringent  to  prevent  them  from  getting  married. 

2496.  Chairman. — You  would  then,  to  some  extent, 
shorten  the  service  at  which  marriage  would  be 
allowed  ? — I would. 

2497.  Does  not  that  show  that  there  is  a very  strong 
tendency  to  get  married  ? — They  feel  it,  and  perhaps, 
if  the  restriction  were  taken  away,  they  would  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  In  many  instances 
men  get  married  privately,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
leave  the  service,  who  would  be  otherwise  useful 
members  of  tire  force. 

2498.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  not  think  that  if  the 
restriction  of  seven  years  were  removed  a great 
number  would  marry  ? — I do  not  think  so.  I believe 
that  the  men  inclined  to  marry  would  marry. 

2499.  Chairman. — You  think  they  do  not  allow  it 
to  be  a practical  obstruction.to  marriage,  but  that  it  is 
the  restriction  they  object  to  ? — Yes. 

2500.  Mr.  Harr  el. — You  have  not  made  a sugges- 
tion as  to  how  this  could  be  remedied? — I would 
suggest  that  the  restriction  be  brought  down  to  three 
years,  and  in  order  to  make  it  easier  that  in  case  the 
allowance  be  granted  to  married  men  they  should  not 
be  entitled  to  it  until  they  would  have  completed  at 
least  five  years’  service. 

2501.  Mr  Holmes. — Do  you  not  think  it  is  un- 
reasonable that  any  class  of  men  (I  am  not  now  merely 
talking  of  the  police)  should  marry  without  having 
sufficient  incomes  to  support  their  families  ? — I would 
think  it  undesirable. 

2502.  Do  you  not  think  that  any  change  that  tended 
to  induce  men  to  marry  without  having  saved  money 
is  not  to  be  desired  ? — I certainly  say  it  is  not ; but 


Sub-Cons  table 
T.  Nagle. 
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MINUTES  OE  EVIDENCE  OE  THE 


Sub-Constable  there  are  cases,  and  I have  known  cases  myself,  m 
T.  Nagle.  which  men  got  acquainted  with  girls  who  had  fortunes, 

and  they  considered  it  a great  hardship  that  they 

2 Sept,  1882.  were  transferred  to  another  county,  and  so  lost  a 
chance,  as  it  is  termed.  They  consider  it  hard.  I 
have  known  many  men  get  100Z.  and  200Z.  fortunes. 

2503.  Mr.  Barrel. — Do  you  mean  to  say  they  were 
transferred  because  of  paying  attention  to  a young 
woman,  or  afterwards,  when  they  were  married  ? — 
In  some  cases  they  are.  Respectable  people  do  not 
like  a policeman  to  get  their  daughter,  and  they  write 
a private  letter  to  the  county  inspector,  and  so  the 
man  is  transferred.  If  there  was  permission  to 
marry,  it  would  be  frustrated  by  their  being  trans- 
ferred. 

2504.  It  is  well  known  they  are  transferred  when 
they  are  arriving  at  the  period  when  they  can  marry  ? 
— It  is  well  known. 

2505.  Mr.  Holmes.— You  are  aware  that,  in  other 
classes  of  society,  if  a man  marries  a girl  without  any 
money,  he  must  be  prepared  to  do  the  best  he  can, 
and  support  his  family  on  whatever  income  he  has? — 
Yes. 

2506.  Why  should  the  police  be  supported  by  the 
State  when  they  choose  to  marry,  without,  perhaps, 
a sufficient  amount  of  forethought  and  prudence  ?— 
They  do  their  duty,  and  the  pay  given  for  doing  their 
•duty  they  are  willing  to  share  in  support  of  their 
wives  and  families; 

2507.  But  they  want  an  addition? — For  lodging 
allowance. 

2508.  In  other  classes  of  society,  where  a man 
marries  a girl  without  money  he  must  get  along  as 
best  he  can,  he  is  not  supported  by  the  community ; 
and. now  you,  the  police,  when  you  marry,  perhaps 
without  sufficient  forethought,  want  the  State,  as 
representing  the  community,  to  come  to  the  rescue, 
and  help  you  to  live  married  as  well  as  you  did 
before  ? — The  married  men  are  rarely  accommodated  in 
barrack,  and  married  men  in  the  army,  after  a certain 
time,  are  provided  with  barrack  accommodation,  and 
their  wives  come  on  the  strength  of  the  regiment. 

2509.  But  only  a certain  percentage? — A certain 
percentage. 

2510.  Would  you  be  content  if  only  a certain  per- 
centage of  the  police  who  were  married  were  allowed 
lodging  money  ? — I suggest  that  those  having  three 
years’  service  be  allowed  to  marry,  and  those  under 
three  would  not  be  married,  so  that  that  would  be  a 

' percentage  of  the  force. 

2511.  That  would  be  a varying  percentage;  it 
would  not  be  fixed  ? — Of  course ; there  are  more  men 
under  three  years’  service  than  there  are  over  twenty 
years’  service  at  present. 

2512.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else?— As 
regards  the  present  allowance  of  extra  pay  and 
marching  money,  the  men  directed  me  to  say  that  it 
is  sufficient,  and  that  it  ought  to  continue  permanent. 
During  the  agitation  they  were  charged  very  high, 
and  now,  if  things  become  quieter,  persons  will  con- 
tinue to  charge,  not  taking  into  consideration  that  the 
agitation  is  dead. 

2513.  What  is  the  next  subject? — The  allowance 
for  making  up  clothing  is  inadequate. 

2514.  Mr.  Barrel. — By  how  much? — It  requires 
4s.  above  the  allowance  to  make  up  the  clothing. 

2515.  Are  there  two  tunics  in  the  year? — We  are 
not  supplied  with  two  now  ; we  get  a frock  in  lieu  of 
one  tunic.  The  men  do  not  like  the  frock,  being  loose. 
They  were  supplied  with  a tunic,  which  cost  nearly 
1Z.,  and  now,  in  lieu  of  that,  they  have  been  supplied 
with  a frock,  which  does  not  cost  half  the  price.  The 
sum  saved  between  the  tunic  and  frock  they  consider 
should  be  expended  on  the  frock  to  make  it  a respect- 
able article,  which  it  is  not  at  present,  in  point  of 
material. 

251 G.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  subject,  please  ? 
— The  present  forage  cap  is  considered  unsuitable  for 
winter,  and  even  for  summer. 

2517.  You  prefer  one  with  a peak? — One  with 
a peak  is  desirable;  after  wearing  a cap  for  nine 


months  it  becomes  quite  unfit  to  wear  in  public  except 
at  night  time.  I would  suggest  that  there  should  be 
an  allowance  given  for  another  cap,  or  that  another: 
cap  should  be  supplied;  we  want  a cap  annually. 

2518.  Is  there  anything  else?  — Unfavourable 
records  to  be  blotted  out  after  two  years’  good  con- 
duct, and  to  have  no  influence  on  the  subject  of 
pension,  no  matter  when  the  record  was  incurred ; 
even  if  only  three  months  previous  to  the  time  of 
retiring  on  pension,  it  should  be  blotted  out. 

2519.  But  so  far  as  promotion  goes,  you  propose 
that  it  be  blotted  out  at  the  end  of  two  years?— At 
the  end  of  two  years;  it  is  considered  very  hard, 
after  a man  being  fined  sometimes  3Z,,4/.,  or  57.,  that 
the  record  should  last  against  him  all  his  fife. 

2520.  What  is  the  next  subject  ?— That  promotion 
from  the  ranks  should  be  general. 

2521.  You  mean  to  sub-inspector  and  comity  in- 
spector ?— Yes ; as  I believe  it  would'create  a spirit  of 
zeal  and  efficiency,  and  induce  a good  class  of  men  to 
join  the  force  when  they  see  the  prospect  before 
them,  and  they  would  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
secure  that  promotion  by  attention  to  duties  and  dis- 
playing detective  abilities.  It  would  materially  tend 
to  produce  a healthy  spirit  in  the  force,  and  a good 
detective  and  police  force  in  general. 

2522.  You  dwell  on  this  to  improve  the  detective 

power  of  the  force?— To  make  it  a good  police  force, 
and  it  would  create  a healthy  current  of  promotion 
besides.  . 

2523.  Do  you  think  that  men  appointed  to  those 
positions  from  the  force  would  be  better  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detective  operations  than  young  men  coming- 
in  without  experience? — I think  they  would,  because 
from  experience  they  are  accustomed  to  the  ways  of 
the  people,  and  they  are  better  fitted  to  extract 
information  from  them  relative  to  crimes,  and.  they 
would  not  be  inclined  for  many  of  the  pursuits  the 
present  officers  follow. 

2524.  Do  you  mean  social  temptations? — Social 
temptations. 

2525.  According  to  your  experience,  do  sub-inspec- 
tors take  much  active  part  in  the  matter  of  detection, 
or  is  it  left  to  the  experienced  .non-commissioned 
officers  ? — From  my  experience,  they  throw  all  the 
responsibility  on  the  constables. 

2526.  Of  course  that  is  more  likely  to  bo  the  case 
where  the  officer  is  young  and  inexperienced? — 
Yes. 

2527.  There  are  officers,  of  course,  who*  do  take  an 
active  part? — Just  as  anxious  and  capable  as  men 
could  be. 

2528.  But  those  are  men  who  have  had  experience  t 

2529.  What  is  the  next  point  ?— That  the  present 
system  of  promotion  should  be  entirely  abolished. 

2530.  What  would  you  substitute  for  it  ? — That  the- 
promotion  be  general. 

2531.  Not  by  counties  ?— 1 That  the  men  registered 
on  the  county  to  which  they  belong  should  remain  in 
the  county  until  a vacancy  occurs  does  not  prevent 
the  promotion  being  general,  and,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  fill  the  vacancies  in  their  own  county  as- 
they  arise ; and  that  the  competitive  system  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  examination  conducted  by  men  outside 
the  force.  Let  the  competitive  system  be  introduced 
for  men  of  six  years’  service  and  upwards,  as  well  as 
a seniority  list,  so  that  men  of  service  and  good 
conduct  should  also  have  a means  of  promotion. 

2532.  Mr.  Barrel.— Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you 
would  advocate  the  extension  of  the  select  list  system 
to  sub-constables  ?— The  very  same  as  in  its  present 

2533.  What  proportion  would  you  suggest  should 
be  given  ? — Each  in  ton  alternately.  I would  con- 
sider that  to  be  very  good ; and  .the  men  promoted 
young  after  six  or  seven  years’  service  would  be 
likely  to  be  well  experienced  when  they  would  com- 
pete for  the  higher  rank.  The  men  who  would  go  on 
this  select  list  would  be  the  men  who  would  attain 
the  higher 'positions  of  the  service. 
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2534.  At  a comparatively  early  age  ? — At  a com- 


and  a serious  responsibility  rests  with  him  to  keep  the  Si 
parativelv  early  age.  ' ■ , secrete ; and  he  ought  to  receive  some  remuneration 

2535.  Chairman. Go  to  the  next  subject?— With  to  make  him  value  his  position  above  that  ot  any  ^ 

regard"  to  Courts  of  Inquiry,  I propose  that  the  other  sub-constable. 

officers  should  be  sworn.  ■ 2550.  Mr:  Barrel.- Do  you  know  that  m some 

2530.  Do  you  think  that  would  tend  to  make  the  places  at  the  present  time  the  regulations  of  the  ser- 
responsibility  better  felt?— The  person  accused  would  vice  give  the  rank  of  acting  constable  for  two  years 
feel  more  confidence  that  justice  was  done  if  the  service  ?— Yes,  in  Belfast. 

officers  were  sworn,  and,  as  suggested  by  Constable  2551.  And  in  Cork  ?— I am  not  certain  as  to  Coik. 
Tilson  yesterday,  a resident  magistrate  who  had  During  the  agitation  the  sub-inspector  s clerk  had  to 
been  a sub-inspector  should  be  present.  do  fearful  work.  I was  sub-inspector- s clerk  myself, 

2537.  In  any  grave  case? — In  any  grave  case ; and  and  I had  to  remain  up  many  nights  till  12  o clock 

a witness,  either  for  the  accuser  or  accused,  should  making  out  Returns.  The  men  were  often  a week 
not  be  punished  unless  it  was  believed  he  gave  together  in  straw  lodges,  and  protecting  the  bherilf, 
wilfully  corrupt  evidence.  and  the  clerk  had  to  make  out  the  Returns  to  keep 

2538.  Or  that  he  was  trying  to  suppress  the  truth?  everything  right.  t ,,  . ™ 

Yes;  or  trying  to  subvert  discipline.  2552.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  matter.  The 

2539.  Mr.  Holmes— Is  it  a fact  now  that  if  a fuel  allowance  is  not  sufficient.  During  the  winter, 

witness  fails  to  establish  his  case  he  is  punished  ?— If  where  there  were  eight  men  in  the  station,  they  had 
he  fails  to  establish  his  case  against  a supeifct  be  is  to  pay  2s.  C d.  each  monthly  over  and  above  the  pre- 
1 1 v,i  p f o bo  nunished.  sent  allowance.  . 

2540  Chairman— Do  you  object  to  that?— I flo;  2553.  Was  that  half-crown  fairly  neceMary lu  order 
except  it  was  considered  by  the  Court  that  he,  to  supply  the  guard-room  with  a fire  ?—Tes. 
through  vindictiveness  or  some  other  motive,  tried  2554.  Making  allowance  for  anything  the  men 
to  injure  his  superior  by  framing  a charge ' against  might  take  for  the  cooking?— I do  not  take  it  into 
J account.  I consider  the  allowance  necessary  to  keep 

2541.  Mr.  Harrel. — Was  there  not  more  reason  to  a fire  all  night  and  day. 

complain  formerly  than  latterly  on  the  subject?-  2555.  Mr  Harrel.- In  that  particular  case  was  ti  e 
Y*  allowance  for  the  guard-room  kept  sepaiate  for  the 

2542.  As  a matter  of  fact,  complaints  with  regard  whole  twelve  months  ?— It  used  not  to  be  kept,  but 
to  Courts  of  Inquiry  were  more  frequent  formerly  we  made jt  up  for  the  purpose. 


than  latterly?— They  were  more  frequent;  but  as 
the  regulation  remains  in  force,  and  could  be  availed 
of  at  any  time,  it  ought  to  be  amended. 

2543.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  Subject?— I 
suggest  that  when  the  decision  of  the  Inspector- 


2556.  How  many  men  are  there  in  the  station  ? 
—Thirteen  of  all  ranks.  It  is  a head-quarters  station. 

2557.  The  allowance  would  then  be  15s.  a-month  ? — 
It  would ; that  is  the  allowance. 

2558.  In  a station  of  that  sort,  where  there  was  any 
extraordinary  expenditure  for  fuel,  was  there  any 


General  is  made  known,  the  accused  should  be  •”  .. 

supplied  with  the  entire  file  for  his  information,  and  application  made?—  There  was  an  application  made, 
..  A1.- vcnimw  lm  mw  «aa  what  the  but  the  county  inspector  would  not  send  it  forwaid. 


not  a mere  minute,  in  order  that  he  may 
feeling  of  his  officer  is  towards  him. 

25-14.  Pass  to  the  next? — In  cases  where  tw 


2559.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else?— We 
vould  ask  an  allowance  for  boots— 3/.  I require 


proceed  together  on  duty,  it  is  a great  grievance  that  three  pairs  of  boots  annuaU^and  I pay  at  | e iatef°[, 
one  man  is  held  responsible  for  another  as  regards  17s.  per  pair  m Mullingar.  That  uould  he  M ils,  foi 
drunkenness  - the  three  pairs,  and  we  require  the  remaining  9 s.  foi 

2545  Have  you  known  instances  of  real  hardship  ? repairs,  that  is,  an  allowance  of  3s.  per  pair,  and  it  is, 

—I  have ; I have  known  an  instance  where  a man,  if  anything,  below  the  average. 

-through  some  feeling  of  his  own,  went  on  patrol  with  2560.  Have  you  done  with  all  the  matters  you  wish 

another  and  took  out  a bottle  of  whiskey,  and  to  mention  ?— 1 have.  , 

walking'  slowly,  drank  the  whiskey,  whilst  the  other  2561.  You  heard  the  regulations  that  were  objected 
.walked5 on  before  him  unsuspectingly,  and  when  they  to  yesterday  by  the  Wexford  man  A es  I ^gre 

returned  to  barrack  the  man  was  drunk;  this  is  with  what  he  said  vnth  the  exception  of  the  distance 

„ tWno.  ti,„t  jo  vprv  keenlv  felt.  a man  should  go  from  barrack.  I do  not,  think  it 

2546.  What  is  the  next  subject  ?— With  regard  to  would  be  well  that  a man  should be  ^berty  to 

enterin'-  public-houses,  I consider  a man  should  be  at  go  6 miles,  or  4 miles;  I considei  3 miles  enog, 
iSy  toP  do  so,  when  not  on  duty,  at  any  time  and  and  three  hours  for  a man  to  remain  out  on  his  own 
for  any  purpose  he  thinks  fit.  A constable  looking  responsibility.  . , , _ . , 

on,  if Mie  did  not  think  it  right  to  interfere,  any  r2562.  Mr.  Harrel.- It  is  two  hours  at  present?- 

person  could  frame  a charge  against  the  constable  for  Yes. 
not  reporting  the  man,  and  both  constable  and  man  2o63 
could  be  fined.  . 

2547.  Mr.  Harrel.— Is  that  a regulation  which  is 
•strictly  observed  in  the  service  at  present  ? — It  is  not 
strictly  observed,  because,  if  it  is  known  that  a con- 
stable would  report  men  for  entering  public-houses, 
he  would  become  entirely  unpopular ; it  is  considered 
such . an  every-day  thing  and  a trivial  occurrence ; 
the  highest  in  the  land  do  it. 

~ • ""  * any  uuitsi  paity  uumuig,  - — j.  — r Tf 

see,  they  will  go  somewhere  to  avoid  being  seen, 
would  be  better  for  discipline  that  the  limit  should  be 
enlarged  than  that  a rule  should  be  laid  down  which 
is  constantly  broken.  A man  is  liable  to  be  punished 
when  he  goes  for  a walk ; he  cannot  measure  the 
distance,  and  actually  he  might  be  punished  for  the 


Three  would  be  enough  ? — Yes.  We  are 
directed  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  persons 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  if  we  are  allowed  to  go 
only  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  barrack,  our  local 
knowledge  will  be  very  limited. 

2564.  Chairman. — Is  the  present  regulation  on  this 
subject  enforced  with  strictness ?— It  is  not;  but 
when  the  men  go  farther  than  the  quarter  ot  a mile, 
fear  comes  over  them,  and,  if  they  see  a constable  or 


regard  to  the  pay  of  assistant  clerks  and  sub-inspec- 
tors’ clerks.  In  consequence  of  being  in  the  office  all 
day,  having  hard  work  over  a lot  of  dusty  papers, 
they  are  obliged  to  use  delicate  food  extras. 

2549.  What  do  you  suggest  ? — I suggest  that  he 
should  have  the  temporary  rank  of  acting  constable, 
and  pay  after  twelve  months  in  the  office,  or  receive 
an  annual  increase  of  10/.  He  is  intrusted  with  con- 
fidence as  to  everything  connected  with  the  office, 


simple  offence  of  going  farther;  while,  if  he  1 
make  himself  a useful  policeman,  lie  ought  to  be  able 
to  go  something  farther  than  a quarter  of  a mile. 


[15023 
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Head  Constable  John  Depo,  examined. 


2565.  Chairman. — You  are  a head  constable? — 
Yes. 

2566.  How  long  have  you  held  that  rank? — Four 
years. 

2567.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force? — 
Twenty-four  years  and  four  months. 

2568.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  Kil- 
kenny ? — Four  years. 

2569.  In  what  part  of  Kilkenny? — Johnstown,  a 
small  village. 

2570.  How  many  men  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers  do  you  represent  ? — Sixty  constables  of  the 
county  Kilkenny  force. 

2571.  What  is  the  entire  force  in  the  county  at 
present  ? — About  300  or  320,  without  going  into  par- 
ticulars. 

2572.  The  first  matter  in  the  Memorial  from  your 
county  is  that  of  pensions.  You  seek  to  have  the 
men  who  joined  since  the  10th  August,  1866,  placed 
in  the  same  position  as  those  who  joined  before 
that  date  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  grievance. 

2573.  Are  there  many  men  you  represent  who 
joined  since  1866? — No  head  constables;  but  four- 
fifths  of  the  constables  in  Kilkenny  are  men  who 
joined  since  1866. 

2574.  Tell  us  the  grounds  upon  which  they  rest 
their  claim  ? — They  are  anxious  that  their  pensions 
should  be  on  the  same  footing  with  those  of  the  men 
who  joined  under  the  1847  Act. 

2575.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  pension  should  be 
calculated  on  the  full  pay  ? — At  their  present  pay. 

2576.  You  are  aware  that  there  was  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament passed  in  1866  which  put  it  on  a different 
footing  ? — I am. 

2577.  Did  not  the  provisions  of  that  Act  of  Par- 
liament become  known  amongst  the  men  in  the 
service  and  about  to  enter  the  service  ? — Yes,  in  the 
service;  but  nine-tenths  of  the  men  who  join  the 
service  know  nothing  of  the  regulations  at  the  time 
they  join,  or  until  they  are  members  of  the  force. 
They  come  in  the  ordinary  way  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Constabulary,  and  as  a general  rule  know  nothing 
of  the  conditions  under  which  they  join. 

2578.  They  receive  much  higher  pay  than  you  did, 
or  the  men  who  joined  before  1866  ? — Much  higher. 

2579.  Do  they  not  take  that  into  account? — No.  At 
the  time  I joined  the  force  twenty-four  years  ago,  my 
mess  would  be  a great  deal  less  than  now  as  a single 
man. 

2580.  And  the  men  who  joined  since  1866  regard 
the  increase  of  pay  as  swallowed  up  by  the  high  price 
of  provisions? — The  increased  cost  of  provisions 
swallows  up  the  increase  of  pay. 

2581.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  think  that  the  men  who 
join  the  force  are  aware  of  the  rates  of  pay  that  they 
will  receive  whilst  in  the  force  ? — Recently  it  has  been 
notified  by  the  Inspector-General,  who  has  published 
announcements' of  the  present  rates  of  pay  and  pen- 
sion ; so  that  candidates  for  the  force  have  now  an 
opportunity  that  they  never  had  before.  I question 
very  much,  however,  if  they  read  the  notices  at  the 
time  they  were  posted,  or  if  they  did,  they  forget. 

2582.  Since  when  ? — Within  the  last  two  months. 

2583.  Do  you  think  the  men  who  joined  since  1 866, 
and  who  complain  of  the  change  in  the  scale  of 
pensions,  know  anything  about  the  scales  of  pension 
that  obtain  in  other  branches  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice?— They  have  been  making  inquiries.  I am 
satisfied  that  most  of  them  are  aware  of  the  rates 
of  pensions  in  other  branches  of  the  Civil  Service. 

2584.  If  so,  they  are  also  aware  they  are  not 
in  a worse  position  than  other  branches  of  the  Civil 
Service  ? — They  are  in  this  way,  that  their  sole  time  is 
employed  doing  the  duties  of  their  office. 

2585.  That  is  the  case  with  all  members  of  the 


Civil  Service? — Well,  they  have  harder  work  and 
harder  times,  and  they  are,  comparatively  speaking,  cn 
a far  worse  footing.  I will  give  you  a case  in  point. 
As  a general  rule  men  having  ten  years’  service  are 
married.  I am  myself  a married  man  and  have  seven 
children,  that  is,  nine  of  a family  altogether.  My 
present  pay  is  4s.  Gel.  a-day  to  support  and  clothe  my 
family.  For  the  last  twelve  months  I have  paid  30s. 
in  school  fees  for  five  of  my  children.  I have  bed- 
clothes and  bedding  to  buy,  while  single  men  get 
theirs  from  the  Government.  I have  a great  deal  of 
expense  in  connection  with  the  education  of  a large 
family ; for,  after  all,  the  only  thing  out  of  my  pay  of 
83 1.  4s.  a-year  I can  hope  to  give  my  family  is  an 
education  to  put  them  on  a footing  with  others.  In 
addition  to  that,  I have  to  keep  out  of  debt.  My 
family  are  now  growing  up,  some  of  them  13  years 
of  age,  and  have  more  expense  in  regard  to  clothing 
and  boots,  and  my  situation  will  not  provide  that 
except  I turn  to  private  means  of  my  own. 

2586.  But  in  this  respect  a policeman  is  no  worse 
off  than  a private  individual.  A man  has  a certain 
income,  and  he  chooses  to  marry.  When  he  does  he 
makes  up  his  mind  to  do  thp  best  he  can.  He  may 
many  a girl  who  has  means,  but  if  he  does  not  he 
must  take  the  consequences.  Why  should  a police- 
man be  in  a different  position? — As  a policeman  I 
cannot  have  many  advantages  another  person  can 
have.  If  I have  a wife  who  is  a dressmaker,  or  can 
do  anything  in  that  way,  the  regulations  will  not  allow 
her  to  earn  a penny.  A civilian  can  have  a plot  of 
potatoes;  I cannot.  He  can  have  many  advan- 
tages that  I cannot,  as  the  regulations  will  not 
allow  me. 

2587.  Mr.  Harrel. — May  you  not  have  a plot  of 
potatoes  at  present? — No.  If  there  is  a garden,  it 
cannot  be  larger  than  this  room. 

2588.  Is  it  not  a matter  of  fact  that  at  the  present 
moment  the  regulations  admit  of  application  to  the 
Inspector-General  that  a married  man  should  be 
allowed  to  rent  a certain  quantity  of  garden? — I am 
not  aware  of  any  regulation  in  the  force  that  gives 
that  permission. 

2589.  No.  797  of  the  General  Code  says  : — “ Mar- 
ried men  are  permitted  to  have  for  their  own  sole 
use  garden  ground  to  an  extent  not  exceeding 
10  statute  square  perches,  situated  within  a quarter  of 
a mile  of  the  barrack ; also  one  pig-  and  as  many 
fowl  as  are  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  their 
family,  which  are  not  to  be  kept  at  the  barrack  pre- 
mises, subject  to  the  following  conditions : Married 
men  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permission 
in  question  must  forward  an  application  to  that  effect, 
through  their  respective  officers,  to  the  county  in- 
spector, who  may  grant  it  upon  the  certificate  of  the 
officer  or  constable  in  charge  of  the  station  that  he 
has  measured  the  ground,  and  that  it  is  within  the 
prescribed  limits.”  Is  not  that  so  now  ? — It  is,  but 
that  must  be  a garden  attached  to  the  lodgings  of  the 
married  man.  He  would  not  be  allowed  to  rent  a 
piece  of  ground  that  is  not  part  of  the  garden 
attached  to  his  lodgings. 

2590.  Is  there  anything  in  the  regulations  which 
provides  that  it  should  be  so — I am  not  talking  of 
the  view  which  certain  persons  may  take  of  the 
regulations? — I believe  not.  I believe  the  regula- 
tions prevent  a man  renting  a field  or  part  of  a field, 
and  sowing  potatoes.  There  is  permission  for  a 
man  having  a garden,  but  only  to  the  extent  men- 
tioned. 

2591.  Mr.  TIolmes. — If  policemen’s  wives  were 
allowed  to  follow  some  trade  or  employment,  and 
thereby  supplement  their  husband’s  income,  would 
that  go  a long  way  to  meet  the  present  demand  ? — It 
would  go  a certain  distance ; at  present  it  would  not 
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do  much,  or  for  some  time  from  the  date  of  the  order, 
as  it  would  not  be  generally  known  they  had  permis- 
sion. They  sometimes  do  little  matters,  but  it  is  in  a 
private  way.  The  dressmakers  in  the  town  make  it 
a point  that  it  should  be  known  they  cannot,  in  order 
to  get  the  work  themselves. 

2592.  Chairman. — I presume,  like  the  others,  you 
seek  an  increase  of  pay  ? — We  do. 

2593.  To  what  extent? — Is.  a-day  at  the  least ; or, 
as  the  constables  of  the  Kilkenny  force  put  it,  that  a 
first-class  head  constable  should  have  at  least  110/. 
a-year ; that  a second-class  should  have  at  least  100/., 
a constable  at  least  90/.,  and  an  acting  constable 
80/. 

2594.  Can  you  tell  us,  without  going  into  details, 
what  the  daily  or  monthly  expenditure  for  the  neces- 
saries life  is  with  a constable  ? — I may  mention  that  I 
am  a teetotaller  almost  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
and  when  I pay  my  mess  accounts  all  the  year  round, 
out  of  my  83/.  0s.  I have  not  one  halfpenny  to  spare. 
When  my  wife  wants  a dress  she  must  get  it  from 
her  friends.  It  happens  that  her'  friends  are  pretty 
well  off ; and  I must  resort  to  some  private  means  to 
get  something  of  an  expensive  nature. 

2595.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  not  that  the  case  with  all 
classes  of  the  community ; you  must  not  leave  out  of 
sight  the  fact  that  your  wife  has  friends  ? — If  that 
were  not  so,  I would  not  be  so,  independent  in  my 
position  as  I am.  I am  not  allowed  to  get  into  debt, 
or  I should  go  in  debt,  or  deprive  my  wife  of  the 
necessaries  to  keep  her  in  the  position  she  holds. 

. 2596.  You  spoke  of  your  mess  expenses  for  the 
year.  I thought,  after  being  married,  you  were  not 
obliged  to  take  part  in  the  mess  ? — I meant  the  sup- 
port of  my  family. 

2597.  Chairman. — What  is  the  price  of  meat  with 
you  ? — 9d.  per  lb.  I am  getting  it  from  Rathdowney, 
Queen’s  County.  The  butcher  sends  it  round,  and 
very  inferior  meat  it  is ; but  I get  a better  descrip- 
tion at  lOd. 

2598.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  feeling  of  the 
people  about  this  increase  of  pay? — In  the  locality 
from  which  I come  the  people  whose  opinion  is  worth 
having  say  we  are  deserving  of  it.  They  have  seen 
us  come  in  at  3 or  4 o’clock  in  the  morning.  They 
are  unanimous  that  our  position  should  be  immensely 
improved  as  regards  pay. 

2599.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  think  the  farming 
classes  would  like  to  see  your  pay  increased  ? — I am 
satisfied  they  would,  because  they  are  the  more  inte- 
rested in  having  an  efficient  police. 

2600.  Chairman. — In  the  case  of  an  unmarried  con- 
stable of  the  ranks  you  represent,  what  would  be  the 
cost  of  his  sustenance  ? — I have  been  a single  con- 
stable ; and  I know  they  could  not  support  themselves 
under  something  like  4s.  a-day,  all  things  included. 
They  mess  by  themselves,  and  have  to  pay  extra  for 
everything ; they  have  to  pay  extra  for  the  barrack 
servant. 

2601.  If  you  were  a single  man,  would  you  consider 
your  present  pay  sufficient  ? — I would  not  consider  it 
sufficient ; it  might  barely  meet  my  demands,  but  it 
would  do  no  more. 

2602.  Mr.  Holmes. — But  you  say,  as  a married  man, 
it  does  meet  your  demands ; so  if  you  were  a single 
man  it  ought  to  do  more  ? — As  a married  man  it  must 
meet  my  demands,  except  I go  into  debt  or  deprive 
myself  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

2603.  Chair/nan. — A man  in  your  position,  who  had 
not  means  of  his  own,  would  he  have  meat  every  day 
in  the  week? — He  would  not,  indeed,  nor  half  the 
days  in  the  week. 

2604.  Is  there  any  other  argument  on  increase  of 
pay,  as  distinguished  from  other  subjects,  you  would 
like  to  bring  before  us  ? — I cannot  think  of  anything 
at  present  that  has  not  been  already  touched  on.  If 
anything  is  given,  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  some- 
thing should  be  given  to  a married  man  having  a 
family  over  a certain  number,  something  extra  to 
assist  in  the  support  of  them. 

2605.  Mr.  Holmes. — Surely  that  is  to  encourage 


not  only  marriage,  but  a tremendous  increase  of  the 
population  ? — I want  to  educate  my  children,  and  rear 
them  up  as  good  members  of  the  Constitution,  and  I 
want  to  make  them  loyal.  I cannot  put  them  into  the 
positions  I wish,  except  I get  means.  The  regula- 
tions of  the  force  give  me  permission  to  marry,  and 
once  they  do  they  recognize  marriage,  and  they  have 
a right  to  assist  me  to  educate  my  children,  if  I have 
any,  and  to  keep  them  in  a respectable  position  in  life. 
At  present  they  contribute  nothing,  and  I hold  that 
they  should.  The  married  men  desired  me  to  tell  the 
Committee  that  if  a man  has  six  or  eight  or  ten  chil- 
dren his  pay  is  no  higher  than  that  of  a single  man 
of  his  rank,  and  the  regulations  giving  permission  to 
marry  should  also  recognize  the  number  of  a family 
and  assist  to  educate  them. 

2606.  Chairman. — Can  you  point  to  any  case  in 
which  assistance  is  given  by  the  State  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children  of  a married  man  ? — The 
only  analogous  case  would  be  in  the  army,  without 
reference  to  the  number  of  children.  I believe  the 
authorities  assist  in  the  education  of  the  children  of 
soldiers. 

2607.  Mr.  Holmes. — But  you  are  aware  that  only  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  army  are  allowed  to  marry  ? 
— If  they  had  the  same  principle  as  regards  the  Con- 
stabulary they  could  easily  do  so. 

2608.  Would  you  be  satisfied  if  a lodging  allowance 
was  given  to  married  men  on  the  condition  that  only 
a certain  number  of  the  force  would  be  allowed  to 
marry  ? — That  is  the  point  I would  like  to  urge,  that 
there  should  be  a stated  number  for  each  county,  and 
the  county  inspector  give  permission  when  a vacancy 
would  occur. 

2609.  Chairman. — You  would  depart  from  the  pre- 
sent rule  ? — I would  only  allow  a man  to  marry  when 
it  came  to  his  turn. 

2610.  Mr.  Harrel. — Have  you  considered  how  that 
could  be  carried  into  practice,  whether  with  regard  to 
seniority  or  with  regard  to  application  ? — Each  rank 
in  the  order  of  application,  not  taking-  into  account 
seniority,  but  the  first  applicant  to  get  the  first 
vacancy  when  it  would  occur  in  the  rank  in  which  the 
applicant  was  serving. 

2611.  With  a liberal  percentage,  might  not  a man 
under  such  an  arrangement  be  in  a county  until  he 
had  ten  or  twelve  years’  service  without  being  per- 
mitted to  marry? — The  chances  are  he  would  then 
withdraw  his  application,  and  save  the  Government 
so  much  by  not  marrying  at  all. 

2612.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  consider  that  only  a per- 
centage of  the  force  should  be  allowed  to  marry,  and 
that  that  percentage  should  receive  a certain  allow- 
ance ? — That  is  my  view. 

2613.  Do  you  think  your  suggestion  would  find 
much  favour  with  the  force  ? — I believe  it  would  find 
favour.  Of  course,  the  existing  number  of  married 
men  could  not  be  interfered  with. 

2614.  As  regards  the  future  ? — As  regards  the 
future,  I believe  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  both 
married  and  single  men.  Men  get  married  at  seven 
years’  service,  as  a general  rule,  and  if  the  restriction 
were  extended  to  ten  years,  they  would  not  make  the 
application  at  ten  years,  or  would  withdraw  it  after  a 
certain  number  of  years  if  it  was  not  granted. 

2615.  What  percentage  of  the  force  would  you 
say  ought  to  be  allowed  to  marry  ?—  I do  not  think  I 
could  form  an  opinion  as  to  that.  That  would  be  a 
matter  for  the  authorities  to  deal  with  themselves. 

2616.  You  are  aware  that,  in  fixing  the  salaries 
payable  to  public  servants,  the  State  fixes  them  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a man  marrying 
afterwards  ? — Yes,  but  gives  them  a higher  rate  of 
pay  than  the  Constabulary. 

2617.  But  you  cannot  compare  yourself  with  any 
except  members  of  the  police  force  in  England  and 
Scotland? — Members  of  the  police  force  in  England 
and  Scotland  have  a higher  rate  of  pay  than  members 
of  the  Constabulary.  The  pay  is  not  exactly  the 
criterion  of  what  the  English  and  Scotch  have.  They 
have  incidental  allowances  that  the  Irish  have  not, 
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andthe chances  arc,  if  they  bad  the  option,  they  would 
not  accept  them. 

2618:  Yon  are  aware  the  pay  of  other  Civil 
servants  in  Ireland  is  less  than  the  pay  of  the  same 
branches  of  the  service'  in'  England.  Are  you  aware 
that  Judges,  in  this  country  are'  ;not  paid  as  high  as 
Judges  in  England".?-^— I am  not  aware  of  that. 

2619.  And  surely  wages  in  England  are  higher 
than  in  this  country,  both  for  skilled  and  ordinary 
labour  ? — The  rates  of  living  are  the  same. 

2620.  But  surely  the  question  of  pay  is  a question 
of  supply  and  demand.  If  the  present  pay  is  sufficient 
to  secure  the  services  of  proper  men,  ought  the  State  to 
be  asked  to  pay  more  ? — The  State  cannot  expect  an 
efficient  force  except  by  paying  the  force,  and  an 
efficient  force  there  cannot  be  except  the  force  be 
independent  of  the  public.  I know  old  men,  having 
large  families,  depriving  themselves  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life  to  keep  clothing  on  their  children, 
and  put  them  in  a better  position  than  they.  are.  I 
hold  that  that  should  not  exist,  and  that  men  who 
have  had  to  work  as  we  had  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
of  late  years,  night  and  day,  should  be  properly  re- 
munerated. 

2621.  Were  you  satisfied  with  your  pay  three  years 
ago,  before  the  present  agitation  commenced  ? — I 
could  not  say  that  I was  ever  satisfied  with  my  pay, 
even  in  1874,  after  the  increase.  We  thought  at  that 
time  it  would  be  increased  more  than  it  was. 

2622.  Chairman. — The  next  subject  in  your  me* 
morial  is  boot-money.  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  to 
take  things  in  your  own  order.  Take  them  in  your 
own  order,  then  ? — The  extra  given  to  head  constables 
I hold  is  insufficient. 

2623.  Mr.  JJarrel.— You  speak  now  of  the  extra 
pay,  supplemented  by  Is.  for  the  night? — Yes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I have  only  6 d.  a-night  in  excess  of. a 
sub-constable  at  present. 

2624.  A sub-constable  has  4s.  6x7.,  and  you  have 
5s.? — Yes.  The  sub-constable  has  4s.,  supplemented 
by  6(7.  I would  say  that  4s.  6(7.  ought  to  be  made 
permanent  for  sub-constables ; that  the  constables 
should  get  5s.  6(7. ; and  that  the  head  constables 
should  have  6s.  6(7.  I was  in  Lurgan  on  duty  last 
July  with  a detachment  of  forty  men.  I have  not 
the  means  of  carrying  a blanket,  nor  am  I asked  the 
same  as  the  men ; I paid  Is.  6(7.  a-night  for  a bed,  and 
I was  obliged  to  take  my  food  separate  from  the 
men. 

2625.  Had  you  constables  with  you? — I had.  Some 
of  the  constables  and  myself  dined  together. 

2626.  Then  you  did  mess  with  the  constables? — 
: I did;  but  I had  to  pay  Is.  6c7.  a-night  that  the  con- 
stables had  not,  because  they  stayed  with  the  men. 
My  impression  is  that  the  discipline  of  the  force  would 
be  materially  interfered  with  if  I ate  and  slept  with 
the  men,  as  there  are  many  things  it  would  not  do 
for  me  to  hear  or  take  official  note  of. 

2627.  What  was  your  daily  expenditure  ? — 6s.  6(7. 
a-day  in  Lurgan,  and  I got  5s , while  the  men  got 
4s.  6(7.,  to  recoup  them  their  expense. 

2628.  As  regards  the  constables,  when  they  are 
out,  do  they  not  stay  in  the  same  house  with  the 
men  ? — Yes ; but  they  never  take  their  food  with  the 
men. 

2629.  Do  they  not  eat  in  the  same  class  of  house? 
— They  do. 

2630.  Do  the  people  of  the  house  charge  the  con- 
stables more  than  the  men  ? — I know  they  would  be 
inclined  to  charge  them.  I know  a place  where  they 
put  on  a-higher  tariff,  but  the  men  would  not  pay  it. 

2631.  As  a matter  of  experience,  the  men  would 
not.  pay  the  higher  tariff? — As  a matter  of  experience. 
If  they  dined  in  a different  room,  they  might  give 

• something  to  the  servant. 

2632.  Anything  else  on  the  subject  of  extra  pay? 
— That  is  all. 

2633.  Pass  to  the  next  subject,  please  ? — There  is 
a matter  I would  like  to  mention  to  the  Committee. 
On  an  average,  for  four  months  in  the  year,  I have  to 

. do  temporary  duty  of  the  sub-inspector,  who  is  either 


absent  on  leave  or  on  duty,  and  I get  no  allowance 
whatever  for  that.  I have  to  visit  the  scene  of  out- 
rages in  the  district.  The  Committee  know  the  duties 
that  are  imposed  on  me. 

2634.  What  allowance  do  you  suggest? — I would 
suggest  that  an  allowance  of  2s.  per  day  be  given  to 
the  head  constable  whilst  doing  the  work  of  the 
sub-inspector  temporarily  in  his  absence. 

2635.  Would  you  require  the  head  constable  to  be 
performing  the  duty  any  given  number  of  days  before 
that  allowance  would  begin  ? — I would  not,  indeed. 
He  is  responsible  from  the  first  day,  and  he  ought 
to  be  paid. 

2636.  But  are  you  not  aware,  as  a matter  of  expe- 
rience, that  the  sub-inspector  is  occasionally  away  for 
two  or  three  days? — Except  he  was  absent  for  ten 
or  fourteen  days,  I would  not  claim  anything.  For 
any  time  under  ten  days  I would  not  say  the  allow- 
ance should  be  made. 

2637.  You  would  not  think  it  fair  that  the  allow- 
ance should  not  begin  until  the  sub-inspector  had  been 
absent  ten  days  ?—  I would  not  mind  doing  the  duty 
ten  days  ; but  from  that  time  I ought  to  be  allowed 
something  extra  for  it. 

2638.  All  precedents  for  allowances  to  subordinates, 
in  the  absence  of  their  superiors,  are  regulated  on 
that  principle  ? — I am  aware  of  that. 

2639.  Is  there  anything  else  about  allowances  ?— 
A lodging  allowance  for  married  men.  The  least 
possible  thing  to  recommend  would  be  87.  per  annum, 
and  that  where  a man  was  accommodated  in  barrack, 
the  regulation  forbidding  children  aged  14^  years  to 
sleep  in  barrack  should  be  changed,  so  that  they  be 
allowed  to  remain  up  to  18  or  20  years  of  age,  and 
that  an  allowance  of  57.  a-year  be  given  if  the  parents 
of  the  child  or  children  are  obliged  to  take  lodgings. 

2640.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  matter  ? — The 
next  thing  we  recommend  is  an  increased  allowance 
for  funeral  expenses  of  a man  dying  in  the  force.  The 
sum  at  present  given  is  27.  I have  known  cases  where 
men,  at  the  time  of  their  death,  had  no  money,  and 
we  were  obliged — in  fact  it  is  the  general  rule — to 
put  our  hands  in  our  pockets  and  subscribe  to  bury 
the  men  with  as  much  respect  as  we  can. 

2641.  Mr.  Harr  el. — What  would  you  say?  — The 
least  would  be  57.  to  bury  a man  respectably.  We 
wish  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  force  as  much  as  we 
can. 

2642.  And  you  propose  there  should  be  an  increase 
from  27.  to  57  ? — Yes. 

2643.  What  is  the  next  subject  ? — The  next  is  with 
- regard  to  county  inspectors’  clerks.  Their  position  is 

a very  responsible  and  onerous  one,  and  we  were  unani- 
mous in  recommending  that  they  should  be  in  some 
way  specially  benefited,  that  they  should  get  the  tem- 
porary rank  and  pay  and  clothing  of  a second-class 
head  constable  whilst  acting  as  permanent  clerks. 

2644.  Are  you  also  of  opinion  that  the  regulation 
with  regard  to  their  promotion  should  continue  as  it 
is  at  present? — Yes.  I know  the  regulation,  because 
I got  promotion  from  the  list  myself.  I hold  that  it 
is  not  unfair  towards  others. 

2645.  Proceed  with  the  next  subject  ? — In  Kilkenny 
there  are  two  separate  stores— the  comity  and  city. 
The  clerk  has  only  an  allowance  for  one  store,  77.  IDs. 
We  recommend  that,  in  a place  where  he  has  to  keep 
two  stores  he  should  have  two  allowances. 

2646.  The  storekeeper’s  allowance  is  not  granted 
for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  his  income,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  certain  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  his  office  as  storekeeper,  keeping  the  spare 
arms  in  order,  making  packing-cases,  and  things  of 
that  sort  ?— Precisely  so. 

2647.  What  is  the  next  point? — I would  recom- 
mend that  the  assistant  clerk — who  lias  to  hold  the 
position  for  three  years,  whether  a sub-constable,  an 
acting  constable,  or  a constable — should  get  some 
allowance  whilst  in  the  position.  He  is  assistant 
clerk  to  the  permanent  clerk  in  the  county  inspector’s 
office,  and  he  has  to  do  the  copying  work,  which  is 
much  heavier,  though  not  so  responsible.- 
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2648.  What  do  you  propose  he  should  get? — 10J. 
a-year,  regardless  of  rank.  The  sub-inspectors’  clerks 
have  been  left  out  in  the  Gold,  though  (hey  fill  very 
onerous  and  responsible  positions,  the  official  corre- 
spondence passing  through  their  hands.  . After  dis- 
charging the  duties  twelve  months,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  county  inspector,  they  should  get  the  tempo- 
rary rank  of  acting  constable  whilst  they  hold  the 
position  of  clerk. 

2649.  What  is  the  next  matter? — The  next  is  an 
allowance  for  making  up  clothing. 

2650.  By  how  much,  in  your  case,  is  the  allowance 
as  head  constable  exceeded  ? — As  a matter  of  fact,  I 
have  paid  16s.  for  making  a tunic  and  trousers. 

2651.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  is  your  present  allow- 
ance?— 10s.  6d.  for  the  tunic,  and  3s.  for  the 
trousers. 

2652.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  is  2s.  Gil.  as  regards  the 
constables  ? — The  constables  and  men,  I know  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  have  to  pay  extra,  from  2s.  to  2s.  6 d., 
according  to  the  tailor  that  makes  for  them. 

2653.  Mr.  Holmes. — What,  then,  do  you  propose? — 
2s.  for  the  tunic  and  trousers,  in  addition  to  what  they 
already  receive. 

2654.  Mr.  Harrel. — They  get  at  present  5s.  Gd.  for 
the  tunic  and  2s.  for  the  trousers  ? — I get  3s.  for  the 
trousers,  and  they  get  2s.  They  get  7s.  Gd.  altogether, 
and  they  have  to  expend,  as  I make  it,  9s.  Gd.  I pay 
for  tunic  and  trousers  16s.,  and  I get  13s.  Gd. 

2655.  What  is  the  next  subject? — The  forage  caps 
are  very  inferior  that  we  get.  We  get  only  one 
every  two  years,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  every  three 
years,  so  that  we  have  to  put  our  hands  in  our  pockets 
and  buy  one  every  year.  men  the  caps  come 
down  to  the  district  they  are  broken  up  in  such  a way 
that  they  cannot  be  put  together ; and  they  are  of 
very  inferior  quality,  so  that  it  is  impossible  after- 
wards to  straighten  them  and  put  them  up. 

2656.  Mr.  Holmes. — As  a matter  of  fact,  do  the 
police  buy  one  every  year?— As  a matter  of  fact, 
there  is  not  a year  that  they  have  not  to  send  to  John 
Ireland  and  pay  2s.  Gd.  for  one.  They  keep  the  old 
cap  for  wet  or  night  work,  and  have  a good  cap  for 
day-time. 

2657.  As  a matter  of  fact,  every  alternate  year  the 
police  provide  themselves  with  a forage  cap? — Indeed 
they  do;  and  some  every  year,  in  addition  to  the 
forage  cap  they  get.  There  should  be  a peak  issued 
with  the  cap.  There  is  nothing  to  save  our  eyes  or 
foreheads. 

2658.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  subject? — We 
recommend  that  no  stoppages  be  made  from  the  men 
on  account  of  sickness,  except  it  is  brought  on  by  a 
man’s  own  misconduct  or  indiscretion.  I know  there 
is  a constable  in  the  station  where  I am  who  has  9 d. 
a-day  stopped  on  account  of  illness.  He  has  been 
returned  unfit  for  three  or  four  months ; he  is  not 
paid  off,  and  the  stoppage  goes  on.  The  illness  was 
not  brought  on  by  himself. 

2659.  Go  on  to  the  next  point? — We  recommend 
that  all  promotion  should  be  from  the  ranks  to  that  of 
sub-inspector,  and  the  total  abolition  of  the  select  list 
for  the  promotion  of  men  to  the  rank  of  second-class 
head  constable.  It  injures  discipline  in  many  ways. 
Aspirants  leave  their  ordinary  duties  undone,  and 
attend  principally  to  themselves.  I know  they  are 
daily  making  themselves  up  for  examination.  We 
recommend,  therefore,  that  the  select  list  be  abolished. 

2660.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  select  list  is  at  present 
confined  to  constables  ?— It  is. 

2661.  Suppose  that,  in  a certain  proportion,  the 
principle  of  the  select  list  were  applied,  guarded  with 
all  precautions  against  abuse,  to  the  promotion  from 
sub-constable,  by  limiting  men  who  would  compete  to 
a certain  minimum  service,  say  six  or  seven  years,— 
do  you  not  think  that,  given  in  fair  proportions,  such 
promotions  would  tend  to  advance  young  and  deserv- 
ing men?— It  would  be  difficult  to  disabuse  men’s 
minds  on  that  point,  now  that  they  have  their  minds 
made  up  that  the  man  who  becomes  a candidate  for 
this  ignores  his  other  duties,  which  devolve  more  or 


less  oh  them.  They  object  in  toto  to  Jhe  select 
list. 

2662.  When  you  say  that  a man  who  is  preparing 
for  the  select  list  devotes  his  mind  and  time  to  study 
you  do  not  mean  to  say  that-  he.  escapes  any  of  the 
ordinary  routine-duty  of  the  station  ?—  As  a matter  of 
detail  lie  may  go  through  the  duty,  biit  liis  mind  is 
not  occupied  with  it  to  the  extent  that  it  should  be. 

2663.  Each  individual  policeman  should,  if  doing 
his  duty  properly,  impose  on  himself  voluntarily  many 
acts  and  thoughts  for  the  advancement  of  the  public 
interests  which  are  not  imposed  on  him  by  mere 
routine  ?—  That  is  exactly  my  meaning.  The  promo- 
tion should  be  made  something  in  this  wise : The 
sub-inspector  to  furnish  a list  of  men  having  five 
years’  service  and  upwards,  and  willing  to  be  exa- 
mined by  the  county  inspector ; that  the  sub-inspector 
should  send  forward  quarterly  the  names  of  men 
willing  to  be  examined  for  promotion.  The  county 
inspector  knows  the  character  of  the  men  from  his 
records  in  the  office.  Their  examination  papers 
should  be  sent  forward  to  head-quarters.  Due  regard 
should  be  paid  to  good  conduct  and  efficiency,  and 
causes  of  disqualification  of  the  men  should  be"  made 
known  to  them.  In  some  instances  it  is  not,  and  they 
do  not  know  on  what  points  they  failed. 

2664.  Mr.  Holmes. — Then  you  would  deprive  the 
sub-inspector  of  his  present  power  of  selection? — I 
would,  in  a great  measure.  He  furnishes  the  list  to 
the  county  inspector. 

2665.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  you  mean  that  this  system 
of  promotion  should  be  by  counties  or  among  the 
force?— I mean  that  each  county  should  fill  its  own 
vacancies. 

2666.  But  that  every  man  of  five  years’  seft-ice 
should  have  the  privilege  of  being  examined  ? — 
Yes. 

2667.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  are  in  favour  of  promo- 
tion being  in  the  counties,  and  not  through  the  force 
generally,  as  some  witnesses  advocated? — I under- 
stand that  the  promotion  heretofore  of  each  county 
has  been  confined  to  itself. 

2668.  Is  it  your  wish  that  it  should  so  continue? — 
Yes;  the  county  should  supply  its  own  vacancies. 
We  also  recommend  that  the  further  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  head  constable  should  be  on  the  same 
principle  as  heretofore,  having  regard  to  seniority  and 
the  special  list. 

2669.  What  is  the  next  point? — We  recommend 
that  unfavourable  records  be  wiped  out  after  three 
years’  uninterrupted  good  service.  We  hold  it  is 
unfair  to  keep  an  unfavourable  record  hanging  over  a 
man  twenty-five,  twenty-eight,  or  thirty  years,  and, 
in  addition,  that  he  should  have  to  pay  for  it  by  a 
stoppage  from  his  pension.  I have  nothing  further  to 
add  on  that. 

2670.  Go  to  the  next. — We  are  of  opinion  that  no 
back  charges  should  be  preferred . after  a certain 
period — seven  days  instead  of  twelve  months,  as  at 
present.  If  a man  has  a charge,  a week  is  quite  long 
enough  for  him  to  brood  over  it ; and  if  he  does  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  bring  it  forward  in  that  time, 
he  should  not  be  permitted  to  forward  it  afterwards, 
because,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  not  for  the 
good  of  the  service.  The  next  matter  I have  on  my 
notes  is  that  a superior  should  not  be  held  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  a junior,  or  a man  under  his  charge, 
when  on  duty,  and  that  the  men  should  be  allowed  to 
separate  when  they  go  to  market.  At  present  they 
cannot  separate.  If  I go  to  market  on  duty,  I must 
take  the  man  to  every  place  with  me.  I am  respon- 
sible ; yet  he  can  get  drunk  if  he  wishes,  in  spite  of 
all  my  watching ; and  except  I am  able  to  satisfy  I he 
authorities,  I will  be  punished  for  his  act.  I hold 
if  he  does  wrong  he  should  be  punished,  but  a man 
who  does  no  wrong  should  not  be  responsible  for  the. 
man  who  does.  The  next,  and  last,  point  on  my 
notes  is  a recommendation  that  the  men  should  get  an 
allowance  of  21.  10s.  a-year  for  boot  money. 

2671.  How  many  pairs  do  you  wear  in  the  year? — 
As  a matter  of  fact,  I get  two  pairs  every  year,  for 
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which  I pay,  at  the  least,  15s.  a-pair,  and  I also  pay 
for  getting  them  mended. 

2672.  You  do  not  pay  1/.  for  getting  them  mended  ? 
— Some  years  I would  and  others  I would  not.  To 
meet  our  very  onerous  duties,  at  present,  we  must 


have  three  pairs.  When  a man  comes  in  wet  he 
changes  his  boots.  He  could  not  keep  up  the  boots 
effectively  with  'less  than  .three  pairs,  and,  as  a 
medium,  we  recommend  that  an  allowance  of  21. 10s. 
be  granted. 


Sub-Constable  Robekt  Hall,  examined. 
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Robert  Hall. 
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2673.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  represent  the  sub-con- 
stables of  the  county  of  Kilkenny  ? — Yes. 

2674.  When  did  you  join  the  force  ? — 7th  February, 
1870. 

2675.  Are  you  a married  man? — I am. 

2676.  Were  you  always  stationed  in  Kilkenny?  — 
No;  I was  nine  years  in  Carrick-on-Suir,  county 
Tipperary,  and  twenty-two  months  in  Galway. 

2G77.  You  have  not  been  long  in  Kilkenny  ? — No ; 
the  remainder  of  my  time  in  Kilkenny. 

2678.  State  your  demands  in  your  own  order? — 
The  first  is  an  increase  of  pay  of  Is.  a-day  to  all 
ranks. 

2679.  State  briefly  the  grounds  on  which  you  con- 
sider that  that  increase  should  be  made  ? — In  order  to 
enable  a sub-constable  to  support  himself  aiid  keep 
out  of  debt. 

2680.  Have  you  got  •with  you  a statement  of  your 
daily  expenditure  ? — I have.  It  is  that  of  a sub-con- 
stable of  sixteen  years’  standing.  His  pay  is  in  or 
about  3s.  2d.  a-day  for  the  maintenance  of  a family  of 
seven.  The  items  that  I have  been  supplied  with  are 
breld,  Is.  2d.  per  day  for  a family  of  seven. 

2681.  You  are  talking  now  of  a married  man.  Let 
us  take  the  case  of  a single  man,  because  the  State 
is  not  supporting  families  yet? — A single  man,  9 d. 
for  breakfast. 

2682.  Mr.  Harrel. — Tell  us  in  a bulk  sum  for  the 
day,  first  of  all  ? — The  bulk  sum  for  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper  is  2s.  10^d. 

2683.  Is  that  for  food  alone  and  in  connection  with 
the  cleaning  of  the  barrack  and  the  preparation  of 
the  food  ? — The  cleaning  of  the  barrack  or  prepara- 
tion of  the  food  is  not  included.  This  is  the  cost  of 
the  bare  necessary  food.  The  items  are  : — Breakfast : 
bread,  2d.,  butter,  2d.,  tea,  1 %d.,  sugar,  Id.,  eggs,  2d. ; 
total,  9d.  Dinner:  lib.  of  beef,  10d.,  potatoes,  1-id., 
a bottle  of  porter,  2d.,  vegetables,  Id.,  sundries,  such 
as  pepper  and  onions,  &c.,  Id. ; total,  Is.  3id.  The 
supper  is  given  at  10d.,  similar  to  the  materials 
required  for  the  breakfast.  The  total  per  diem  is 
2s.  10id. 

2684.  What  are  the  other  expenses? — Barrack 
servant,  10s.  a-month. 

2685.  That  would  be  4d.  a-day? — In  or  about  4d. 
a-day. 

2686.  Do  you  mean  to  say  each  man  pays  4d. 
a-day  1 — Not  at  a head-quarter’s  station ; but  where 
there  are  only  two  men,  a servant  cannot  be  pro- 
curred  at  less  than  1/.  or  11.  10s. 

2687.  Mr.  Holmes. — That  calculation  supposes  only 
two  or  three  men  ? — And  sometimes  but  one  man ; I 
have  been  by  myself. 

2688.  Mr.  Harrel.  — That  was  an  exceptional  case  ? 
— I have  known  two  stations  where  it  occurred,  and 
this  time  I was  a married  man.  I am  four  years 
married,  and  my  present  pay  would  not  support 
myself  and  my  wife  and  one  child.  Consequently  we 
have  to  live  separate. 

2689.  Mr.  Holmes. — Proceed,  now,  please? — Shirts 
are  put  down  at  1/.  per  year ; boots,  21. 

2690.  How  many  pairs  ? — Three  pairs  in  one  year 
at  12s.  a pair,  and  the  remainder  for  repairs.  Socks, 
Cs. ; drawers,  12s. ; pocket  handkerchiefs,  3s. ; towels, 
Is.  Gd. ; a pair  of  braces,  Is.  6d. ; two  pairs  of  gloves, 
2s.  8d. ; extra  for  making  clothing,  4s. 

2691.  This  extra  is  over  and  above  the  allowance? 
— Yes.  Extra  fuel  is  given  at  1/.  10s.,  being  the 
expenditure  beyond  the  amount  allowed. 


2692.  Mr.  Harrel. — But  you  are  aware  the  fuel 
allowance  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
guard-room  only  ? — Yes  ; but  there  have  been  cases 
where  a fire  is  requisite  in  the  kitchen,  where  there 
are,  say,  two  married  families,  and  they  cannot  all 
cook  at  the  day-room  fire.  The  men  are  supposed  to 
cook  at  the  day-room  fire. 

2693.  You  are  aware  the  allowance  altogether  is 
meant  to  cover  the  expenditure  for  fuel  and  light  in 
the  day-room  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
barrack  orderly  and  parties  sitting  there,  and  is  not 
to  be  devoted  to  cooking  at  all  ? — 1 am. 

2694.  Mr.  Holmes. — Then  this  extra  expenditure  of 
11.  4S.  is  for  the  kitchen  as  well  as  the  guard-room  ?— 

2695.  What  portion  of  the  extra  expenditure  would 
you  assign  to  the  kitchen  ? — I would  assign  about  8s. 
to  the  kitchen.  A fire  is  not  kept  in  the  kitchen  all 
day. 

2695*.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  allowance 
would  be  sufficient  if  simply  spent  on  providing  a fire 
for  the  guard-room? — It  would  not.  It  may  in  some 
cases.  The  prices  of  coal  and  turf  vary  in  different 


places.  . 

2696.  But  where  you  are  it  would  not  be  sufficient 
for  the  guard-room  alone? — No.  In  Galway,  though 
in  the  centre  of  a bog,  I had  to  pay  os.  6 d.  for  extra 

2697.  Mr.  Harrel.— What  is  the  next  point?— A 
small  item  for  barrack  damages.  Sometimes  we  may 
have  to  pay  it ; but  it  occurs  very  seldom. 

2698.  Although  you  mention  it  you  do  not  attach 
much  importance  to  it  ? — No.  It  means  the  breaking 
of  a pane  of  glass.  One  forage  cap  every  two  years 
is  insufficient.  The  men  have  to  supply  a forage  cap 
every  second  year.  I have  now  stated  all  the  items 
with  which  I have  been  supplied. 

2699.  What  is  the  total  ?— 9 1.  14s.  2d. 

2700.  That  is  for  the  year  ? — Yes. 

2701.  In  addition  to  the  2s.  10|c/.  a-day? — Yes. 

2702.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  is  the  whole  expenditure 
for  the  year,  including  the  cost  of  clothes  ? — I make 
it  58/.  13s.  2d. 

2703.  And  your  present  salary  is  57/.  4s.  ? — Yes. 

2704.  Then  you  are  in  debt  ?— Yes. 

2705.  As  a matter  of  fact,  are  you  in  debt  every 
year  ? — No,  not  in  my  case,  because  I have  certain 
means  besides  what  I receive  from  the  police. 

2706.  This  estimate  of  581.  13s.  2d.  represents  the 
expenditure  of  a single  man  ? — Yes. 

2707.  What  was  your  salary  when  you  joined  the 


force  ? — 36/. 

2708.  In  1874  that  was  raised  to  what?— 52/. 
a-year. 

2709.  Were  you  content  with  that  addition  to  your 
salary  at  the  time?— I considered  it  good  at  the 
time. 

2710.  Do  you  think  the  cost  of  living  has,  within 
your  experience,  increased  materially  since  then  ? — 
Yes. 

2711.  In  what  respect? — In  1874  I could  purchase 
beef  at  6 d.  per  lb.  in  Carrick-on-Suir. 

2712.  Have  you  any  idea  what  you  would  give  for 
it  there  now  ?— It  is  6| d.  per  lb.  at  present  by  con- 
tract. 

2713.  The  expense  of  clothes  has  not  increased  since 
then  ? — Not  materially.  It  is  about  ten  months  ago 
since  I got  this  account  of  the  price  of  beef  in  Carrick- 
on-Suir.  I cannot  give  the  exact  price  at  present. 
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2/14.  Do  you  attribute  this  increase  of  price  to 
temporary  causes?— I am  at  present  paying  10//.  per 
lb.  for  beef,  and  there  is  no  prospect  that  it  will  be 
less  for  some  time  in.  the  locality  I am  in. 

2715.  When  did  the  men  in  your  district  begin  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  their  present  rates  of  pay?— I 
could  not  exactly  give  the  date.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  men  who  joined  subsequently  to  1866  have  been 
dissatisfied. 

2716.  You  mean  since  1874?— I cannot  give  the 
exact  date ; I know  there  has  been  complaint  for 
several  years,  I would  say,  about  four  years. 

2717.  But  were  not  the  men,  as  a body,  satisfied 
with  the  addition  to  the  pay  that  was- made  in  1874  ? 
— At  the  time,  it  is  my  impression  that  they  were. 

2718.  They  looked  upon  it  as  a very  fair  increase  ? 
— Yes,  at  that  time. 

2719.  Chairman. — You  got  an  increase  of  pay  in 
1874?— Yes. 

2720.  At  that  time  your  pay  was  36/.? — Yes. 

2721.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  rate  of 
daily  expenditure  then  ? — About  2s.  Id.  per  day. 

2722.  It  is  now  2s.  10£r7.?— It  is  now  2s.  10^/7.,  not 
including  extras. 

2723.  There  is  a difference  of  9 £cf.  a-day Yes. 

2724.  Your  present  pay  is  57/.  4s.  ? — Yes. 

2725.  Mr.  Holmes. — That  difference,  then,  is  prac- 
tically met  by  the  additional  pay  ?— Yes. 

2726.  Chairman. — But  were  you  able  to  live  on 
your  pay  in  1874  ? — No. 

2726*.  Was  it  a common  thing  then  to  have  men 
in  debt  in  the  force? — I have  known  them  to  be  in 
debt. 

2727.  Was  it  more  common  then  than  immediately 
afterwards  when  they  had  got  the  increase  of  pay  ? 
— I should  say  not. 

2728.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  not  it  a fact  that  men  in 
those  days  frequently  saved  money  when  in  the 
force  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

2729.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  they  save  money 
now  ? — I don’t  know  a case  of  it. 

2730.  Mr.  Holmes. — Though  not  to  your  knowledge, 
have  you  not  heard  of  men  saving  money  in  the 
force?— I have  heard  of  it,  and  known  the  same 
men  not  to  be  worth  a penny. 

2731.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  is,  they  had  the  reputation 
of  possessing  money,  and  you  found  out  that  they  had 
not  it? — Yes ; I found  out  afterwards  they  had 
not  it. 

2732.  Chairman. — Then  in  those  days  the  cost  of 
living  swallowed  up  more  than  the  36/.?— Yes. 

2733.  That  is  to  say,  he  must  have  been  in  debt 
unless  he  had  some  private  money  ? — Yes. 

2734.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  would  hardly  say  that  all 
the  men  in  the  force  who  had  not  private  'means  of 
their  own  were  in  debt  prior  to  1874  ? — I could  not 
say  that.  My  belief  is  they  were  not  in  debt. 

2735.  In  other  words,  they  were  able,  as  a rule,  to 
live  within  their  pay  before  1874  ?— Yes ; but  I 
should  like  to  qualify  that  by  saying  that  it  is,  of 
course,  very  poorly  they  could  live. 

2736.  But  still  the  addition  in  1874  was  a very 
substantial  one  ? — It  was  at  the  time. 

2737.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  subject  ? — The 
next  is  that  the  pensions  of  the  men  who  joined 
subsequent  to  1866  be  put  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  pensions  of  the  men  who  joined  previous. 

2738.  There  is  a sense  of  inequality  in  the  present 
arrangement? — Yes. 

2739.  Had  not  the  men  who  joined  since  1866 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  amount  of  pension  they 
would  be  entitled  to  enjoy  ? — For  my  part  I did  not, 
and  I believe  the  majority  of  the  recruits  joining  at 
present  do  not  really  know  what  pension  they  are 
entitled  to. 

2740.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  they  never  ask? — Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

2741-2.  When  did  you  become  aware  of  the  fact 
that  you  were  under  a different  scale  of  pensions 
from  that  of  the  men  who  joined  before  1866  ? — I 
was  over  two  years  in  the  force ; because  they  did 
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not  know  this  until  after  the  Commission  in  1873  I 
think  it  was  after  a case  was  tried  about  a head  con- 
stable in  1877  that  I ascertained  that  the  men  who 
joined  previous  to  1866  could  retire  on  full  pay, 

2743.  Chairman, — Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  on 
the  ground  of  inequality  in  favour  of  a change  in 
reference  to  pensions  ? — The  man  that  joined  subse- 
quent to  1866  cannot  live  on,  his  pension,  and,  after 
having  served  thirty  years,  he  is  useless  for  anything 
else.  Thirty  years’  service  of  hard  duty  will  try  up 
any  man.  He  is  entitled  only  to  three-fifths  of  his 
pay  at  thirty  years’  service,  and  that  would  be  be- 
tween 36/.  and  37/.  a-year.  He  cannot  subsist  on  that. 

2744.  Suppose  that  the  time  when  a man  could  get 
out  was  lowered  to  twenty-five  years,  do  you  not 
think  he  would  be  better  able  to  get  work  at  the  end 
of  twenty-five  than  at  the  end  of  thirty  years’  service, 
as  being  a better  man  ? — I should  say  so. 

2745.  He  would  have  a better  chance  of  increasing 
his  income  ? — Yes. 

2746.  Go  to  the  next  subject,  please  ? — That 
married  men  not  accommodated  in  barrack  be  granted 
a lodging  allowance  of  10/.  a-year. 

2747.  Are  there  many  married  men  in  your  county 
not  accommodated  in  barrack? — About  forty. 

2748.  Do  the  men  in  your  comity  marry  when  they 
have  the  seven  years’  service  completed,  or  do  they 
wait  ? — They  wait. 

2749.  Mr.  Holmes.  — At  about  what  period  of 
service  do  they  marry  ? — I think  the  average  is  about 
ten  years. 

2750.  Chairman. — Suppose  they  got  an  allowance 
for  residence  outside  barracks  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  them  to  marry  earlier  than  they 
do  ? — I would  say  it  would  be  an  inducement. 

2751.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  are  aware  that  in  the 
army  only  a certain  percentage  are  allowed  to  marry  ? 
— Yes. 

2752.  And  that  percentage  gets  an  allowance? — 
Yes. 

2753.  Would  you  like  to  have  the  rule  applied  to 
the  police  under  which  a percentage  should  be  allowed 
to  marry,  and  that  that  percentage  should  get  a 
lodging  allowance? — I think  that  would  not  cause 
general  satisfaction. 

2754.  It  would  not  be  popular  among  the  force  ? — 
I think  not. 

2755.  Chairman, — Suppose  it  was  arranged  that  if 
a man  choose  to  do  what,  under  some  circumstances, 
would  be  a foolish  thing,  namely,  to  get  married  at 
seven  years’  service,  he  would  get  no  allowance ; but 
that  if  he  waited  until  he  was  ten  or  twelve  years  in 
the  force  he  would  get  a lodging  allowance  or  be 
accommodated  in  barrack,  do  you  not  think  that 
would  be  calculated  to  remedy  the  grievance  as 
regards  prudent  men  ? — As  far  as  I am  concerned,  I 
would  say  it  would. 

2756.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  do  not  think,  as  a general 
proposition,  it  would  be  desirable  to  encourage  early 
and  improvident  marriages  ? — For  my  part,  I would 
say  it  would  not. 

2757.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  subject? — That 
the  extra  pay  of  4s.  6c/.  per  night,  2s.  for  twelve 
hours,  Is.  6c/.  for  eight  hours,  should  be  made  per- 
manent. 

2758.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  wish  the  temporary  rates 
to  be  made  permanent  ? — Yes ; and  that  extra  pay  for 
a night  be  granted  for  eight  hours’  continuous  ab- 
sence which  do  not  terminate  before  3 a.m. 

2759.  Mr.  Harrel. — Is  it  not  So  that  the  allowance 
of  4s.  6//.  a-night  is  meant  to  cover  the  expenses  of  a 
bed  and  also,  on  the  average,  at  least  two  meals  ? — I 
would  say  so ; as  far  as  I can  see,  it  is  meant  to  cover 
that. 

2760.  Then  by  framing  a rule  in  accordance  with 
your  request  by  which  the  night’s  allowance  would 
be  obtained  for  eight  hours  terminating  at  any  period 
after  3 a.m.,  would  it  not  be  possible  that  a man  going 
out  at  1 o’clock  in  the  morning  and  coming  in  at  half- 
past 9 would  be  entitled  to  the  night’s  allowance  ? — 
The  allowance  should  be  previous  to  3 a.m. 
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2761.  That  is  a different  proposition.  We  will  take 
it  that  way.  Would  it  not  be  possible  under  such  a 
rule  as  that  that  a man  might  go  out  at  7 o’clock  in 
evening  and  be  on  duty  till  3 o’clock  and  claim  a 
night’s  allowance  ? — Yes. 

2762.  Might  it  not  also  be  very  possible  that  he 
would  not  sleep  in  a bed  or  pay  for  a bed  during  that 
time  or  take  more  than  one  meal  ? — That  may  be. 

2763.  Would  you  not  consider  it  rather  unreasonable, 
then,  to  give  a man  4s.  Gd.  which  is  intended  to  cover 
the  expense  of  bed  and  at  least  two  meals  ? — The  man 
may  have  been  at  the  time  on  very  severe  duty,  as 
has  been  the  case  often.  He  may  have  been  turned 
out  immediately  and  incur  a loss  of  4s.  or  os. 
wearing  a light  pair  of  boots  going  through  the 
country. 

2764.  You  could  scarcely  put  to  the  charge  of 
allowance  for  a night  his  want  of  forethought  that  he 
might  have  to  do  severe  duty  ?— I have  been  turned 
out  at  a moment’s  notice.  As  a rule  we  have  been 
turned  out  by  telegrams.  A man  out  from  7 p.m.  till 
3 a.m.  will  undergo  a great  deal  of  hardship. 

2765.  How  much  would  he  receive  under  the 
present  regulations  for  any  eight  hours?— -Is.  6 d.  at 
present.  A man  must  go  out  previous  to  9 o’clock  p.m. 
to  entitle  him  to  a night’s  allowance ; for  instance,  a 
man  going  out  at  a quarter  past  9 must  be  out  till 
after  9 the  following  evening  before  he  can  claim 
it — that  is  twenty-four  hours. 

2766.  Chairman.— Go  to  the  next  point?— That 
extra  pay  be  allowed  to  clerks  in  the  office. 

2767.  That  is  a claim  that  has  been  made  to  us 
before,  and  all  we  need  ask  is  what  amount  you 
would  suggest? — I would  suggest  Is.  a-day,  The 
next  point  is  that  no  man  should  pay  more  to  barrack 
servants  than  what  is  approved  of  by  the  county 
inspector ; because,  as  a rule,  5 1.  a-year  is  allowed  at 
the  January  Committee  in  each  county ; but  it  is 
sometimes  8s.  and  10s.  on  a man  who  has  to  mess  by 
himself  in  barrack. 

2768.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  mean  that  he  should  be 
reimbursed  the  sum  which  he  had  to  pay  over  and 
above  the  sum  approved  by  the  county  inspector  ?— 
The  wages  the  men  are  supposed  to  give  the  servant. 
You  will  not  get  a servant  for  the  amount. 

2769.  Mr  Barrel. — That  would  appear  to  me  to  be 
not  so  much  within  our  cognizance  , as  that  the  men 
should  regulate  the  matter  themselves.  Do  you  mean 
that  the  men  should  not  be  permitted  to  give  more  than 
the  Committee  would  regulate  ? — I would  not  put  it 
so  strong  as  that. 

2770.  Is  that  the  drift  of  it?— It  is. 

2771.  The  Committee  appoint  certain  wages  as  the 
proper  wages  for  the  barrack  servant  and  certain 
stations  give  a great  deal  more,  therefore  showing  a 
bad  example,  is  that  it  ? — No.  The  county  inspector 
does  not  consider  the  number  in  mess  at  all. 

2772.  The  county  inspector  approves  of  the  decision 
of  the  Mess  Committee,  and  you  think  he  ought  to 
take  into  account  the  number  of  men  in  mess?— I 
would  say  so  ; and  the  decision  of  the  Committee  is 
generally  5s.  for  a single  man  and  Is.  3d.  for  a 
married  man. 

2773.  I take  it  that  the  county  inspector,  unless 
under  extraordinary  circumstances,  generally  approves 
of  what  the  Committee  decide  ? — Yes.  As  a rule  they 
are  appointed  at  head-quarters. 

2774.  Are  not  they  selected  by  lot  ? — They  are. 

2775.  The  men  really  have  the  selection  among 
themselves  ? — Yes. 

2776.  You  do  not  ask  us  to  take  the  question  of 
the  selection  of  the  Committee  into  consideration  ? — s 
No ; but  I consider  it  a hardship  to  have  to  pay  extra 
to  the  servant.  I would  suggest  that  any  additional 
sum  necessary  should  be  paid  by  the  public.  It  is  a 
large  item  out  of  small  pay  to  give  IDs.  a man  for  a 
servant. 

2777.  What  you  contend  is  that  where  the  actual 
payment  on  the  part  of  a man  to  a servant  exceeds 
the  amount  contemplated  by  the  Committee  owing  to 
the  small  number  of  men  at  a station,  that  should  be 


taken  into  consideration  and  the  surplus  charged  on 
the  public  ?— Yes. 

2778.  Is  there  any  other  matter?— The  present 
allowance  for  making  up  clothing  is  insufficient. 

2779.  You  get  7s.  Gd.  for  making  your  tunic  and 
trousers.  How  much  do  you  pay? — The  average  is 
8s.  for  the  tunic  and  3s.  for  the  trousers. 

2780.  That  would  be  a deficiency  of  3s.  Gd. . ?— ' Yes. 

2781.  Is  there  any  other  matter  ? — All  clothing  to  be 
issued  unmade  and  the  men  allowed  for  the  making  up. 

2782.  To  what  are  you  applying  yourself  now — is 
it  the  serge  jumper  ?— It  is ; because,  as  a rule,  they 
fit  badly.  We  would  also  like  a forage  cap  with  a 
straight  peak  issued.  A man  will  wear  a forage  cap 
in  a year.  At  least  5 1.  should  be  allowed  for  funeral 
expenses  of  a member  of  the  force.  That  sum  may 
meet  it  in  some  place,  but  it  may  be  10/.  or  12/.  in 
other  places.  I have  known  men  to  pay  bl.  for  a 
grave  when  men  have  died  in  a strange  county. 

2783.  In  a rural  district?— Yes.  It  was  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  county  Waterford.  He  would 
otherwise  have  had  to  be  put  into  the  paupers’  burial 
ground,  which  the  police  would  not  have. 

2784.  When  you  say  “ paupers  ” you  mean  “ free  ” ? 
—Yes. 

2785.  What  is  the  next  matter?— That  half  the 
appointments  to  the  rank  of  officer  should  be  made 
from  the  ranks. 

2786.  Mr.  Holmes.— You  mean  that  every  second 
vacancy  among  the  sub-inspectors  should  be  filled 
from  the  ranks  ?— Yes. 

2787.  Mr.  Barrel. — Through  the  ordinary  grades 
rising  from  sub-constable  to  head  constable  ? — Yes. 

2788.  Chairman.— You  think  that  would  have  a 
good  effect  in  getting  a good  class  of  men  into  the 
ranks  ? — I think  it  would. 

2789.  What  is  the  next  subject?— The  select  list 
ought  to  be  modified  so  that  there  should  be  a propor- 
tion of  nine  men  from  seniority  to  one  from  the  select 
list. 

2790.  Mr.  Barrel. — Instead  of'every  sixth  vacancy 
you  would  say  it  should  be  every  ninth? — Yes. 
The  next  is  that  no  unfavourable  record  should  count 
against  a man  after  three  years  good  conduct. 

2791.  Chairman. — You  mean  as  to  promotion? — In 
every  form. 

2792.  But  suppose  a man  has  an  unfavourable 
record  a year  before  he  retires,  your  rule  would  not 
cover  that?— That  would  count  against  a man 
retiring. 

2793.  Would  you  be  satisfied  that  it  should  ? — I 
would. 

2794.  To  diminish  his  pension  ?— Yes. 

2795.  What  is  the  next? — That  a senior  man  should 
not  be  accountable  for  the  junior  getting  drunk. 

2796.  Mr.  Barrel.— Or  any  other  act  of  indiscipline 
which  he  has  not  control  over  ? — I would  add  that. 

2797.  Chairman.— You  have  known  cases  of 
hardship  arising  from  the  operation  of  the  rule  under 
the  circumstances  ?■ — I have  known  one  instance  of  a 
junior  who  had  spite  against  a senior  man,  and  he 
actually  got  chunk  whilst  in  his  charge. 

2798.  Through  spite  ?— Well,  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
dismissal. 

2799.  Mr.  Barrel. — The  man  who  did  this  was  on 
the  eve  of  dismissal?— He  was. 

2800.  And  then,  to  pay  off  an  old  grudge  to 
the  senior  man,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  getting 
drunk  ? — Yes ; it  is  quite  easy  to  get  intoxicating 
liquor  when  a man  likes.  I would  have  the  Courts  of 
Inquiry  consist  of  a resident  magistrate  and  a sub- 
inspector. 

2801.  Chairman. — Would  you  have  the  members  of 
the  Court  of  Inquiry  sworn  ?— No. 

2802.  You  do  not  think  that  necessary  ?— No ; I 
think  the  resident  magistrate  would  give  his  decision 
impartially. 

2803.  Mr.  Barrel.— Do  you  not  know  that  the 
matters  inquired  into  before  a Court  of  Inquiry  are 
entirely  offences  against  discipline  as  distinguished 
from  the  law  of  the  land  ?— I could  not  say ; as  a rule, 
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men  -who  have  been  examined  in  a Court  of  Inquiry- 
know  very  little  about  it,  and  men  have  been 
punished  for  giving  evidence  according  to  their  con- 
science. 

2804.  Chairman. — You  object,  then,  to  the  rule 
about  what  is  called  “ unsatisfactory  evidence  ” ? — 
Yes. 

2805.  You  think  that  a man  should  not  be  punished 
for  unsatisfactory  evidence  unless  it  was  shown  he 
was  either  reckless  or  corrupt  in  his  statement? — 
Yes. 

2806.  Have  you  known  instances  where  men  got 
into  trouble  on  account  of  unsatisfactory  evidence 


where  they  were  not  guilty  of  either  recklessness  or 
corruption  ?— Yes. 

2807.  And  where  they  really  wished  to  tell  the 
truth? — Yes;  but  it  has  been  modified  since.  The 
finding  of  the  Court  must  go  by  the  weight  of 
evidence,  but  previous  to  that  I knew  of  men  to  be 
punished.  At  a former  time  attention  was  paid 
rather  to  the  number  of  witnesses  than  to  the  quality 
of  the  evidence  given,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
make  a rule  that  regard  should  be  had  to  the  quality 
of  the  evidence  rather  than  to  the  number  of  wit- 
nesses who  testified  to  anyone  particular  state  of  facts. 


Constable  Michael  Masterson,  examined. 


2808.  Chairman.  — You  represent  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  of  the  King’s  County  ? — Yes  ; I am 
stationed  at  Clashawan. 

2809.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  the 
King’s  County  ?— Eleven  years  and  six  months  ; all 
my  service. 

2810.  About  how  many  do  you  represent? — I 
represent  all  the  constables  of  the  King’s  County 
force ; I do  not  know  the  number  exactly. 

2811.  On  the  subject  of  pay,  do  your  men  seek  an 
increase  ? — Yes,  Is.  a-day. 

2812.  On  what  do  they  ground  that  demand  ? — On 
. the  cost  of  maintenance.  I have  the  outlay  here  for 
one  day. 

2818.  Tell  us  what  that  is  ? — For  one  day  for  what 
a man  consumes  it  is  2s.  8Jcf. 

2814.  And  that  represents  the  cost  in  the  country 
districts  as  well  as  the  town  ? — Yes;  as  far  as  I could 
glean  it  is  pretty  fair. 

2815.  Is  that  prepared  by  you  from  your  own 
experience  or  what  you  have  learned  from  other 
men  ? — It  was  prepared  first  from  my  own  experience 
and  submitted  to  the  men  to  see  if  they  agreed  with 
it,  and  they  did,  and  said  it  was  very  reasonable. 

2816.  Do  you  include  tobacco  in  that  ? — I do  not. 

2817.  Then  it  is  purely  necessaries  ? — Yes. 

2818.  What  charge  do  you  put  down  for  meat? — 
9 d.  for  meat. 

28,19.  Is  that  what  you  are  really  paying  ? — 8|<Z. 
per  lb.  at  present,  because  we  have  a contract ; but 
if  I bought  1 lb.  of  meat  for  myself  in  all  probability 
I would  be  charged  9 \d.  or  lOd.  for  it,  and  that  not 
the  best  quality. 

2820.  "When  you  speak  of  men  getting  it  by  con- 
tract, it  is  only  at  stations  where  they  are  in 
numbers  ? — Yes. 

2821.  Therefore,  when  you  speak  of  getting  it  by 
contract,  you  are  not  speaking  of  isolated  stations  ? — 
I am  not ; nor  of  married  men  either. 

2822.  About  how  much  meat  does  a man  use  in  a 
day  ? — 1 lb.  of  beef,  2d. 

2823.  Is  that  price  higher  than  before,  or  is  it  the 
same  price  that  was  payable  within  the  last  few  years 
for  meat  in  your  county  ? — No  ; the  price  has  been 
gradually  raised  for  the  last  few  years. 

2824.  Have  all  classes  found  it  rise  as  well  as 
policemen  ?— Yes. 

2825.  Have  you  been  doing  special  duty  in  places 
outside  your  county  ? — Yes. 

2826.  Have  you  got  provisions  at  the  same  rate 
when  you  went  suddenly  to  a place  ? — It  would  be 
according  to  the  duty  I was  on.  If  I went  to  the 
north. on  anniversary  duty,  I would  get  things  on 
those  occasions  at  nearly  the  same  prices  as  at  home ; 
but  if  I were  on  duty  in  connection  with  the  land 
agitation,  they  would  take  advantage  of  that,  and 
charge  higher ; in  some  cases  not. 

2827.  Has  butter  gone  up  in  price  ? — I believe  it 
has. 

2828.  Is  that  your  experience  ? — It  is. 

2829.  Potatoes  were  cheap  last  year  ? — They  were. 

[1502] 


2830.  How  are  they  this  year  ? — They  are  not  very 
dear ; they  are  I might  say  middling — fid  a stone  at 
present 

2831.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force? — 
Twelve  years  the  7th  July  last. 

2832.  The  daily  cost  of  sustenance  is  now  2s.  8|d 
When  you  went  in,  twelve  years  ago,  what  would  it 
be  ? — About  Is.  8|d,  at  the  first  station  I went  to ; I 
cannot  be  accurate.  There  were  some  things  we 
used  to  get  out  of  our  own  pocket,  such  as  eggs,  that 
a man  might  think  he  would  require  on  any  particular 
morning  or  evening.  An  account  of  these  things 
could  not  be  kept,  because  they  were  not  included  in 
the  general  mess. 

2833.  Therefore,  some  portion  of  it  is  represented 
by  the  introduction  of  articles  which  did  not  figure  in 
the  mess  account  ? — Yes,  in  some  cases. 

2834.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  was  for  dinner  ? — Yes, 
and  for  breakfast  too,  when  the  men  were  harrassed. 

2835.  Chairman. — But  there  are  certain  items  now 
in  the  mess  account  which  did  not  appear  then ; for 
instance,  eggs,  on  particular  occasions  ? — A man  who 
was  out  on  a morning  patrol  or  on  severe  night  duty, 
if  he  wished,  he  could  get  lialf-a-pound  of  bacon  for 
himself  or  lialf-a-pound  of  beef.  I give  it  here  as  two 
eggs  for  breakfast,  for  which  2d  is  charged.  But  if 
I was  out,  for  instance,  on  a severe  night's  duty,  I 
might,  if  I wished,  send  out  for  half-a-pound  of 
bacon,  to  have  a rasher,  or  some  beef,  and  that  does 
not  go  into  the  mess  account  at  present. 

2836.  Mr.  Harrel. — But  that  is  contained  in  this 
general  average  of  2s.  8^d  ? — It  is  not. 

2837.  Chairman. — You  said  that  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  the  daily  expenditure  would  be  about  Is.  8d  ? — 
Yes ; that  is  all  included  in  the  general  mess. 

2838.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  there  are 
other  matters  included  in  the  mess  now  which  were 
not  included  in  the  mess  then  ? — No. 

2839.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  mess  now  and  then  is  the  result 
of  increased  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ? — It  is. 

2840.  Is  it  also  caused  by  increased  consumption 
now,  consequent  on  doing  heavier  duty?— Yes.  I 
believe  men’s  appetites  have  increased,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  severity  of  the  duty  and  being  out  at 
night. 

2841.  Are  there  any  other  arguments  on  this  sub- 
ject ? — I have  multiplied  2s.  8 \d.  by  365,  and  the 
product  is  49?.  8s.  6 \d.  The  next  item  I have  is 
cooking  for  a single  constable,  6s.  a-month,  or  3/.  12s. 
a-year.  I have  cooking  utensils,  &c.,  5s.  a-year.  Two 
pairs  of  boots,  at  16s.  a pair,  11.  12s.;  socks,  four 
pairs,  at  2s.  per  pair,  8s. 

2842.  How  many  pairs  of  boots  have  you  to  buy, 
as  a rule  ? — Two  pairs ; but  I have  not  included  the 
repairs. 

2843.  Are  repairs  a heavy  item  in  your  county  for 
boots? — We  pay  3s.  6 d.  for  soleing  and  heeling, 
about  7s.  in  the  year. 

2844.  Would  that  cover  the  cost? — I think  it 
would,  along  with  getting  two  pairs  and  keeping  the 
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old  ones  in  repair ; that  would  do  for  the  year.  I 
have  two  shirts,  at  7s.  (id.  a-piece,  15s.;  four  hand- 
kerchiefs, at  10£c?.,  3s.  Gd. ; a suit  of  plain  clothes,  5 ?. 

2845.  Not  every  year  ? — But  I just  take  it  for  one 
year. 

284G.  Mr.  Ilarrel. — How  many  years  do  you  think 
the  suit  of  plain  clothes  ought  to  last  ? — That  would 
depend  on  the  number  of  times  I would  be  sent  on 
duty;  for  instance,  if  I was  sent  out  pretty  fre- 
quently, a suit  would  hardly  do  a man  in  decency  for 
two  years. 

2847.  Chairman. — Latterly,  are  you  sent  out  more 
frequently  than  you  were  ? — Latterly,  they  are  sent 
out  more  frequently. 

2848.  Mr.  Ilarrel. — Then  the  average  would  be 
21.  10s.  for  that? — Yes,  for  the  year. 

2849.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  not  5 1.  rather  a large  sum  ? — 
No ; a suit  of  tweed  would  cost  3/.  and  a top  coat  21. 
A hat,  tie  and  collar,  and  everything  else,  from  top  to 
bottom,  would  come  to  that. 

2850.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next? — The  extra 
making-up  of  uniform  coats,  5s.  6d. 

2851.  That  is  the  average  it  costs  in  your  county  ? 
— Yes.  I have  blacking  and  brushes  for  the  year, 
7s.  6d. 

2852.  Is  not  that  a great  deal  for  each  man  ? — A 
clothes  brush,  a set  of  blacking  brushes,  and  paste 
brushes ; these  have  to  be  bought ; you  are  required 
to  keep  those  you  are  served  out  with  in  your  kit. 
Then  I have  mats  and  sweeping-brushes,  3s.  per  man. 
I have  extra  turf  or  fuel,  If.  Is.  I have  tobacco,  at 
4s.  per  month,  21.  8s. 

2853.  Mr.  Holmes. — But  you  regard  that  as  a 
luxury  ? — I do,  but  it  is  a source  of  expenditure. 

2854.  Mr.  Harrel. — Half-an-ounce  in  the  day? — 
Yes,  and  I have  known  men  who  are  able  to  smoke 
an  ounce ; half-an-ounce  in  the  day  is  only  an  average. 
I have  pipes,  ^d.  per  week,  2s.  Id. 

2855.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  not  think  you  ought  to 
restrict  yourself  to  necessaries,  because  it  is  not 
necessary  to  smoke? — There  are  men  who  would 
sooner  have  a smoke  nearly  than  their  food,  and  they 
consider  it  very  necessary  under  these  circumstances. 

2856.  But  you  do  not  want  the  State  to  pay  for 
tobacco  ? — I merely  state  this  to  show  the  expenditure. 

2857.  But  it  is  not  a necessary  expenditure? — I 
would  not  say  it  is. 

2858.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — I have  two  pairs  of 
drawers,  at  6s.  6 d.  per  pair,  13s. ; a pair  of  braces, 
2s.  Gd. ; washing  ticks  and  blankets,  3s. ; and  sundry 
other  articles  that  would  be  very  numerous  to  men- 
tion, 5 1. 

2859.  This  is  a considerable  item.  What  are  the 
sundries  ? — I have  not  included  soap  and  towels,  or 
what  is  expended  to  maintain  the  clergy — subscrip- 
tions three  times  a-year. 

2860.  Chairman. — What  does  it  cost  a man  to  con- 
tribute to  maintain  the  clergy  there? — 7s.  6d.  three 
times  a-year ; and  there  are  several  other  little  things 
that  have  to  be  contributed — subscriptions  to  one 
thing  or  another. 

2861.  Would  it  be  more  than  30s.  a-year? — I think 
it  would.  There  are  other  little  things  a man  con- 
tributes to  that  he  need  not  do  if  he  wished,  but,  for 
the  decency  and  respectability  of  the  force,  he  would 
do  it. 

2862.  You  mean  religious  matters  exclusive  of  the 
support  of  the  clergy  ? — Yes. 

2463.  What  does  all  that  come  to? — I have  put 
down  21. 10s.  as  far  as  the  plain  clothes  are  concerned 
and  I have  made  a mistake  of  4s.;  and  so,  taking 
21.  14s.  from  71 1.  13s.  Id.,  that  would  leave 
68?.  19s.  Id. 

2864.  If  your  estimate  be  accurate,  how  do  the 
men  live  on  their  pay  ? — Simply  because  they  do  not 
get  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  do  not  go  so  high 
in  their  mess  as  I have  it  here. 

2865.  Would  the  estimate  for  the  mess  of  the  men 
be  less  than  the  estimate  you  have  laid  down?— It 
would. 

2866  W ould  that  serve  to  explain  how  they  could 


live  within  their  pay  ? — It  would.  Acting  constables 
are  generally  in  head-quarter  stations  where  there  are 
a great  number  of  men ; and  where  there  are  a great 
number  of  men  together  the  mess  is  something 
cheaper. 

2867.  Then,  according  to  your  statement,  the  mess 
for  the  men,  and  those  whom  you  represent,  is  about 
2s.  8£d  a-day  ? — Yes. 

2868.  That  statement  applies  only  to  head  constables 
and  constables  ? — Yes ; in  messing  by  themselves,  and 
simply  for  what  they  consume. 

2869.  Is  there  any  other  topic  you  would  like  to 
bring  before  us  in  support  of  the  demand  for  an 
increase  of  pay  ? — Nothing ; except  that  the  pay  at 
present  :s  inadequate  to  meet  those  demands. 

2870.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  is  your  present  pay  ? — 
7 21.  16s. 

2871.  Upon  your  own  estimate  that  would  give  a 
small  balance  in  the  year? — It  would;  about  1/.  10s. 

2872.  What  is  your  actual  saving  each  year — do 
you  save  more  than  that? — No.  I can  safely  say  1 1. 
a-year  since  I joined  the  police. 

2873.  That  is,  going  up  through  all  the  ranks  you 
saved  1?.  a-year? — Yes. 

2874.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  man  who  saved 
much  in  the  force  ? — No.  I have  heard  of  men  who 
had  money,  but  I have  no  knowledge  of  it.  I would 
like  to  be  understood  in  saying  I had  12?.  saved,  that 
I made  an  effort  to  carry  me  through  on  that ; I was 
on  leave  once  or  twice. 

2875.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  spent  it  when  on  leave? — 
I did. 

2876.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  was  your  rank  in  the 
force  before  1874  ? — Sub-constable. 

2877.  What  was  your  pay  as  sub-constable  imme- 
diately before  1874  ? — 3?.  3s.  a-month. 

2878.  What  did  you  receive  immediately  after- 
wards ? — 52?. 

2879.  Did  you  consider  that  a fair  addition  at  the 
time  ? — Yes ; at  the  time  it  was  considered  fair. 

2880.  Did  you  find  it  sufficient  to  provide  for  all 
your  wants  ? — At  the  time  it  was. 

2881.  Do  you  think,  apart  from  exceptional  causes, 
that  the  cost  of  living  has  greatly  increased  since  that 
date  ? — It  has,  and  the  men  did  not  require  to  be  so 
well  fed  at  that  time  as  now. 

2882.  The  standard  of  living  has  increased? — It 
has. 

2883.  Chairman. — Go  on  to  the  subject  of  pensions. 
I suppose  you  seek  equalization  of  pensions  with  the 
men  who  came  in  before  1866  ? — That  the  Act  of  1866 
should  be  repealed. 

2884.  And  the  men  put  under  the  old  Act? — Yes ; 
the  ’47  Act. 

2885.  I suppose  the  arguments  in  favour  of  that 
are  those  we  have  already  heard — the  injustice  of  the 
inequality,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

2886.  Mr.  Holmes. — When  you  joined  the  force 
were  you  aware  you  were  under  a different  scale  of 
pensions  ? — No. 

2887.  When  did  you  become  aware  of  it? — About 
the  year  1874. 

2888.  Chairman. — It  is  a very  awkward  thing 
to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  actually  reversing 
another  Act  in  a case  like  this,  because  it  might  be 
held  to  mean  that  you  are  never  to  make  distinctions 
between  people  in  the  same  service,  and  there  might 
be  occasions  when  it  would  be  very  fair  to  make  dis- 
tinctions. Suppose  if,  instead  of  adopting  the  course 
you  would  pursue,  that  by  other  means,  without  un- 
doing the  Act' of  1866,  better  provision  was  made  for 
the  men  who  entered  since  1866,  when  they  leave  the 
force ; would  not  it,  so  far  as  it  went,  go  a long  way 
to  satisfy  them  ? — It  would  not  satisfy  them. 

2889.  It  would  not  perfectly  satisfy  them? — No. 
Men  who  serve  thirty  years  in  the  force  expect  they 
will  get  from  it  what  will  maintain  them  respectably, 
and  nothing  short  of  their  present  pay  would  do 
that. 

2890.  Mr.  Holmes. — Supposing  no  change  had  been 
made  in  1866,  and  things  had  continued  to  the 
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present,  as  regards  pensions,  do  you  not  think  Par- 
liament would  have  a perfect  right  now  to  make  a 
change,  remembering  that  Parliament  represents  the 
whole  community? — They  might  if  they  were  jus- 
tified. 

2891.  Do  you  not  hold  that  Parliament,  as  repre- 
senting the  will  of  the  nation,  has  a perfect  right  to 
make  changes  in  the  old  order  of  things  ? — I admit 
that. 

2892.  Then  you  admit  that  Parliament  might  now 
introduce  an  Act  regulating  the  scale  of  pensions  on  a 
different  footing  altogether  for  men  coming  in  after 
to-day? — Yes,  I do. 

2893.  Do  you  not  admit  that  the  men  who  joined 
with  full  notice  would  not  be  justified  in  complaining 
that  they  were  not  in  as  good  a position  as  the  men 
who  joined  previously  ? — I do  not  suppose  any  of  the 
men  who  joined  the  police  had. 

2894.  But  joining  the  police  force  with  full  notice 
of  the  change  you  admit  a man  would  have  no 
ground  of  complaint  ? — Yes. 

2895.  Is  not  it  the  case  that  all  men  are  presumed 
to  know  the  law  ? — It  is. 

2896.  Would  not  it  be  a very  dangerous  thing  if 
we  departed  from  that  maxim  ? — It  would. 

2897.  Chairman. — You  came  in  since  1866  ? — Yes. 

2898.  Mr.  Barrel.- — You  expressed  your  belief  that 
a man  having  passed  a certain  number  of  years  in 
the  service  was  entitled  to  be  supported  the  remainder 
of  his  life  ? — Yes. 

2899.  But  do  you  know  that  the  general  principle 
of  pensions  in  the  Civil  Service  generally  does  not 
include  giving  a man  full  pay,  even  after  forty  years’ 
service  ? — I am  aware  of  that ; but  the  pay  they  are 
drawing  at  that  time  is  able  to  support  them  well 
and  they  can  put  by  a little  store. 

2900.  But  at  the  present  time  the  period  at  which 
you  can  retire  without  medical  examination  is  thirty 
years  ? — -Yes. 

2901.  Suppose  the  men  of  the  force  were  per- 
mitted to  retire  at  a shorter  period  of  service,  would 
not  the  probability  of  their  being  able  to  supplement 
their  pension  by  private  earnings  be  increased  ? — It 
would;  but  there  are  only  very  few  cases  where 
they  are  able  to  fill  any  job  at  all  after  that 
service. 

2902.  Do  you  know  any  police  pensioners  yourself 
at  present  ? — I do. 

2903.  Do  you  know  any  of  them  in  employment  ? 
—Yes ; I know  one. 

2904.  Only  one  ? — Only  one. 

2905.  And  all  the  rest  are  idle  ? — Yes,  knocking 
about. 

2906.  With  land? — I know  some  of  them  have 
land. 

2907.  But  you  would  call  that  employment,  the 
profit  made  bj'  working  a piece  of  land  ? — Yes.  I 
know  some  of  them  have  a little  shop  and  others  land, 
and  one  man  who  has  what  we  call  a “billet”  or 
“ tack.” 

2908.  But  all  these  are  sources  of  profit  more  or 
less  ? — They  are. 

2909.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — A lodging  allow- 
ance of  8?.  a-year  is  required  for  married  men  not 
accommodated  in  barrack.  A fuel  allowance  also  is 
required. 

2910.  How  much  ? — What  it  costs  for  cooking 
and  the  guard-room.  We  also  want  the  actual 
expense  of  making  uniform  clothing.  We  want 
the  extra  pay  of  4s.  6d.  a night,  2s.  for  twelve 
hours  and  Is.  6d.  for  eight  hours  to  be  made  per- 
manent. With  regard  to  the  night  allowance  there 
is  a grievance  that  the  men  feel,  and  it  would  require 
to  be  modified  in  some  way. 

2911.  The  rule  at  present  is  that  a man  must  be 
absent  twelve  hours,  six  of  which  are  between  the 
hours  of  9 o’clock  p.m.  and  3 a.m.  ? — Yes. 

2912.  If  a man  happens  to  go  out  at  10  o’clock  at 
night,  he  must  be  absent  twenty-four  hours,  in  point 
of  fact,  or  until  10  o’clock  the  next  night,  before  he 
would  be  entitled  to  get  the  4s.  6d.  ? — Yes. 


2913.  What  do  you  propose  as  a remedy  for  that? 
— I propose  that  a man  for  eight  hours'  consecutive 
duty,  but  terminating  after  3 o'clock  in  the  morning, 
should  be  entitled  to  a night  allowance. 

2914.  Would  that  not  admit  of  a man's  getting  a 
night  allowance  for  being  out  from  1 o’clock  in  the 
morning  until  9 o’clock  the  following  morning? — 
Yes. 

2915.  Do  you  think  you  can  press  that  request 
reasonably? — No.  You  are  only  looking  at  it  in  one 
way. 

2916.  I am  putting  an  extreme  case,  but  one  that 
may  occur? — I am  giving  you  another  that  in  all 
probability  may  occur,  too.  For  instance,  if  I go  out 
to-night  at  10  o’clock,  and  I stop  on  duty  away  from 
my  station  until  10  o’clock  to-morrow  night,  that  is, 

. twenty-four  hours,  I am  entitled  then  to  4s.  6d. ; but 
if  I stopped  on  only  till  10  o’clock  in  the  morning,  I 
would  be  entitled  to  Is.  6 d. 

2917.  Would  not  that  be  met  by  some  such  pro- 
position as  this,  to  make  the  nightly  allowance  appli- 
cable to  twelve  hours,  and  to  let  you  count  the 
following  eight  or  twelve  hours  for  extra  pay  from 
the  expiration  of  the  twelve  hours  for  which  you 
claimed  nightly  allowance ; in  other  words,  if  from 
the  expiration  of  twelve  hours  beginning,  say,  at 
10  o’clock  in  the  evening  you  counted  for  eight  and 
twelve  horns  in  the  daytime  as  entitling  you  to  Is.  6 d. 
or  2s.,  as  the  case  may  be,  would  not  that  be  ample 
compensation  ? — It  would  be  ample  compensation  for 
the  purpose  of  the  duty  we  would  have  in  the  day- 
time. 

2918.  But  do  you  not  think  it  would  satisfy  you? 
— Well,  it  would. 

2819.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — The  next  is  about 
unfavourable  records. 

2920.  After  a lapse  of  time  do  you  think  they  ought 
to  be  wiped  out? — Yes. 

2921.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  have  any  inju- 
. rious  effect  on  pension  ? — I do  not  think  they  ought 

to  have  any  effect  on  a man’s  pension  at  all. 

2922.  What  is  the  next? — The  next  is  promotion 
by  seniority  if  eligible  from  the  ranks  to  first-class 
head  constable,  and  after  that  I would  say  that  the 
sub-inspectors  should  be  appointed,  half  from  the 
head  constables  and  the  other  half  cadets. 

2923.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  that  represents 
the  feelings  of  your  men? — I think  it  does  pretty 
fairly. 

2924.  Mr.  Holmes. — Of  every  two  vacancies  one  to 
be  given  to  the  men  ? — Yes. 

2925.  Chairman. — Wli at  is  the  next  matter  ? — The 
next  is  the  abolition  of  the  select  list. 

2926.  Mr.  Harrel. — Why  do  you  object  to  the 
select  list? — My  reason  for  objecting  is  this,  that 
supposing  there  are  two  men  of  equal  qualifications 
promoted  on  one  day  to  the  rank  of  constable,  of 
whom  I am  one,  and  I am  sent  to  a busy  town  where 
I have  to  devote  all  my  time  and  attention  to  my 
police  duties,  while  the  other  man  is  sent  to  a back- 
ward station,  where  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  fill  the 
diary  and  patrol  book,  he  can  devote  a great  deal  of 
his  time  to  studying.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he 
comes  forward  and  undergoes  an  examination  for  the 
select  list,  and  he  passes.  He  is  thus  promoted  over 
my  head  in  consequence  of  the  work  I have  done. 

2927.  Chairman. — In  consequence  of  the  hard  work 
you  have  done? — Because  he  was  lucky  to  get  to 
that  station,  and  perhaps  he  was  better  adapted  for  it 
than  the  man  sent  to  a busy  station,  where  there  was 
a lot  of  duty  to  be  done. 

2928.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — Stoppages  of  pay 
from  sick  men  is  a thing  they  feel  very  much. 

2929.  What  is  the  next? — That  a forage  cap  with 
a peak  should  be  issued  yearly. 

2930.  You  find  the  present  forage  cap  inconvenient 
both  in  winter  and  summer  ? — Both  seasons. 

2931.  Mr.  Holmes. — And  one  every  two  years  is  in- 
sufficient?— Yes.  Then  the  stuff  of  the  new  frock 
issued  lately  is  inferior.  The  men  would  rather  it 
would  be  of  better  material. 


Constable 
SI.  Slasterson. 

2 Sept,,  1882. 
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2932.  What  is  the  next  subject  ? — Punishing  senior 
men  for  the  acts  of  juniors.  That  has  been  discussed. 
There  is  another  matter  I wish  to  mention,  that  of 
entering  public-houses  when  not  on  duty 

2933.  Chairman. — Is  it  your  experience  that  the 
rule  is  now  enforced  or  is  it  broken  ? — It  is  broken. 

2934.  You  think  it  would  be  better  there  should  be 
a rule  that  all  men  would  observe,  than  there  should 
be  a regulation  existing  which  is  continually  broken  ? 
— Yes.  Supposing  a sub-constable  met  a friend,  he 
has  no  other  means  of  showing  him  friendship  except 
by  going  into  a public-house  to  have  a drink.  When 
he  goes  in  there,  and  sees  somebody  he  is  afraid  of, 
he  darts  into  a corner. 

2935.  You  think  it  is  better,  then,  there  should  be 
no  ru|e  against  it,  than  that  a rule  should  exist  and 
lead  to  continual  violation  ? — I think  it  is  better  there 
should  be  no  rule  against  it. 

2936.  Mr.  Holmes. — It  is  a rule  now  that  as  a 
matter  of  faot  is  frequently  broken? — I believe 
it  is. 

2937.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  thing,  please  ? 
— Marching-order  parade  ; there  is  one  every  month. 

2938.  Do  you  think  that  ought  to  be  done  away 
with  ? — Yes. 

2939.  Is  that  felt  as  a hardship  by  the  men  ? — It  is. 
Supposing  a sub-inspector  came  to  inspect  men  at  an 
out-station,  and  that  he  happened  to  be  particular,  and 
did  not  give  time  to  get  the  packs  in  order,  it  might 
be  that  a man’s  pack  would  come  unfavourably  under 
his  notice.  It  is  considered  as  being  no  good  to  the 
public  service. 

2940.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  know  that  the  Regulation 
at  present  requires  the  sub-inspector  to  parade  his 
men  in  marching  order  ? — Yes. 

2941.  You  think  it  would  be  better  if  that  Regula- 
tion did  not  exist  ?— I think  it  would  be  more  satis- 
factory if  it  did  not. 

2942.  What  is  the  next  point  ?— With  regard  to 
the  clerks  to  sub-inspectors  and  county  inspectors, 
I would  propose  they  would  get  11.  a-month  extra 
pay ; 12/.  a-year  each. 

2943.  Is  there  anything  else  ?— It  would  be  a great 
advantage  to  the  men  to  be  allowed  to  amuse  them- 
selves fishing,  or  at  any  other  amusement  when  not 
required  for  duty. 

2944.  Chairman. — You  would  have  the  Regulations 
in  that  respect  altered ? — Yes;  and  it  is  the  wish  of 
the  men  I represent.  There  is  another  affair  spoken 
about  among  the  men.  They  talk  about  the  special 
resident  magistrates. 

2945.  Mr.  Harrel.  — Is  yours  a county  under  a 
special  resident  magistrate  ? — It  is. 

2946.  Chairman.  — Proceed  now,  please  ? — The 
orders  the  magistrate  issues  should  come  through  the 
county  inspector,  and  with  his  sanction,  to  the  men. 

2947.  Is  not  that  the  case  at.  present  ? — It  is  not. 

2948.  The  orders  now  come  from  the  resident  ma- 
gistrate ? — They  do. 

2949.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  are  talking  now  of  the 
special  resident  magistrate?— Yes. 

2950.  Chairman. — Is  it  the  experience  of  the  men 
that  this  setting  up  of  two  authorities  over  them  is 
calculated  to  affect  the  discipline  ?— The  system  of 
the  two  authorities  is  not  working  well.  For  instance, 
the  special  resident  magistrate  will  issue  directions 
about  the  Grimes  Prevention  Act,  and  you  will  have  to 
carry  out  a whole  lot  of  orders. 

2951.  How  are  those  orders  conveyed  to  you  ? — 


They  come  through  the  sub-inspectors,  and,  I believe, 
the  County  inspector, 

2952  Explain  what  inconvenience  it  causes  you 
that  those  orders  coming,  as  they  do,  through  your 
officers,  should  be  sent  by  the  special  resident  magis- 
trate ? — The  speoial  resident  magistrate  sends  orders 
to  the  county  inspector  of  the  King’s  County.  The 
county  inspector  cannot  object  to  sending  them  to  the 
men,  and  though  he  transmits  them,  he  entirely  dis- 
approves of  them,  and  they  are  not  peoessary  to  be 
carried  out,  while  the  special  resident  magistrate  ex- 
pects that  they  will.  The  county  and  sub-inspectors 
are  the  proper  men  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  county, 
and  not  a special  resident  magistrate,  three  or 
four  counties  away  from  that  county,  who  does  not 
know  what  state  the  county  is  in. 

2953.  Have  you  seen  cases  within  your  own 
experience  where  evil  effects  on  a locality  from  this 
system  of  dual  authority  resulted,  where  mistakes  were 
made,  excitement  was  caused,  or  unnecessary  work  was 
imposed  on  the  men,  or  the  district  thrown  into  con- 
fusion ? — I have ; I need  not  particularize  the  place ; 
but  on  one  occasion  I saw  a Labour  League  meeting- 
advertized,  and  the  constable  in  charge  of  the  sub- 
district,  who  had  full  knowledge  of  the  place  and 
people,  knew  the  meeting  would  be  nothing  of 
importance ; he  reported  to  that  effect.  Our  authori- 
ties, the  sub-inspector  and  county  inspector,  were  of 
the  same  opinion.  This  report  went  to  the  special 
resident  magistrate,  and,  notwithstanding,  he  brought 
a force  of  military  and  polioe  that  was  quite  unneces- 
sary. Amongst  ourselves  we  said  he  wanted  to 
make  it  appear  that  his  present  position  was  required. 

2954.  That  he  did  it  to  show  that  his  present 
position  was  required  ?— Exactly. 

2955.  Is  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  rpen  ?— It 
is  pretty  fairly.  There  is  another  thing,  too;  the 
smallest  affair  that  turns  up,  not  exactly  in  the 
King’s  County,  but  from  what  we  see  in  orders,  they 
want  to  magnify  it. 

2955*.  That  is  the  tendency  of  this  new  authority  ? 
— Exactly. 

2956.  Is  that  the  opinion  among  the  force  ? — It  is, 
pretty  generally,  from  what  I know  of  the  men  in  the 
county,  and  the  men  from  other  counties,  to  whom  I 
have  been  speaking  since  I came  up  here. 

2957.  Mr.  Holmes. — Then  your  officers  are  only  the 
medium  of  conveying  the  special  resident  magistrate’s 
orders  to  you  ? — Yes. 

2958.  Your  officers  have  got  no  discretion  but  to 
obey  ? — They  have  not ; and  I have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  they  feel  discontented  at  that. 

2959-61.  Chairman. — Suposing  a special  resident 
magistrate,  residing  a couple  of  counties  from  you, 
gives  orders  to  your  county  inspector  to  have  a 
certain  thing  done  at  a certain  hour,  does  he  know 
how  far  your  officer  may  lmve  at  his  command  men 
to  do  that  consistently  with  other  duties  arising  in  the 
place  ? — I believe  he  does ; but  the  orders  are  issued 
in  this  way : there  are  tlwee  or  four  counties  that  are 
disturbed,  and  instructions  are  given  with  regard  to 
patrolling.  The  patrols  were  very  severe,  and  there 
was  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  them  in  the 
locality  where  I am  stationed,  I may  say,  although 
the  men  had  to  perform  the  same  duty  as  in  other 
districts  where  patrolling  was  necessary;  the  men 
would  willingly  do  the  duty  if  it  was  required. 

2962.  Is  there  anythiug  else  you  would  like  to 
add  ?• — Nothing  else. 


[The  Committee  adjourned  to  Monday,  September  4,] 
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Seventh  Day. — 4th  SEPTEMBER,  1882. 

Present : 

Mr.  II.  O’Shaughnessy,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  W.  A.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  D.  Barrel,  It.M. 

Sub-Constable  Francis  Dobson,  examined [. 


2963.  Chairman. — You  are  stationed  in  the  King’s 
County  ? — Yes. 

2964.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  there  ? 
— Eleven  years  and  nine  months ; all  my  service. 

2965.  You  represent  the  sub-constables  of  that 
county  ? — Yes. 

2966.  You  have  heard  Constable  Masterson’s 
evidence.  What  do  you  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
demand  for  an  increase  of  pay? — That  it  is  very 
necessary.  I do  not  believe  the  men  are  able  to  live 
in  a reasonable  way  on  their  present  pay; 

2967.  What  increase  of  pay  do  you  want? — ls4 
a-day  of  a permanent  rise.  I endorse  Constable 
Masterson’s  views  as  to  all  that,  except  the  outlay. 
Mine  is  not  so  high  as  his. 

2968.  Be  kind  enough  to  state  the  details  of  the 
outlay  which  you  have  calculated  ? — I will  give  you. 
one  day’s  outlay.  I allow  for  breakfast  8 d. 

2969.  Do  you  include  in  that  eggs  or  meat  ? — I 
do  not  include  any  eggs  at  all  in  that. 

2970.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  you  include  meat  in  it  ? — 
No. 

2971.  Mr,  Holmes. — How  do  you  make  it  up, 
then  ? — Bread  and  butter,  tea  and  sugar ; suitable 
things  for  a plain  breakfast,  excluding  eggs  and 
meat. 

2972.  Chairman. — Please  to  state  whether  it  is 
customary  for  the  men  you  represent,  or  the  force 
as  you  know  it,  to  use  eggs  and  meat  at  breakfast  ? 
— Very  often  it  is. 

2973.  But  is  it  as  a general  rule  ? — As  a general 
rule;  if  the  men  are  fatigued  they  do.  I do  it 
myself.  When  fatigued  I try  and  get  a better 
breakfast  than  usual ; I get  some  fish  or  eggs. 

2974.  May  we  take  it  as  a general  rule  that  when 
men  are  fatigued  and  overworked  they  do  seek  to 
get  a better  breakfast  ? — Yes. 

2975.  But  supposing  they  are  doing  work  but 
not  fatigued,  they  are  satisfied  with  such  a break- 
fast as  you  describe  ? — They  are ; because  their  pay 
is  not  able  to  afford  a better  one. 

2276.  Pass  to  the  next  item,  please? — Dinner, 
Is.  2 d.  I have  taken  the  items  from  the  mess- 
book,  calculating  the  prices  of  the  different  things. 

2977.  That  is  according  to  the  mess-book  price  ? 
— Yes. 

2978.  Pass  to  the  next  ?■ — Supper,  Gd. 

2979.  Do  the  items  appear  in  the  mess-book  ?■ — 
Not  exactly  as  I have  them  arranged;  all  go 
together. 

2980.  Mr.  Harrel.— ~ Taking  the  articles  supplied 
in  yottr  mess-book  which  went  to  make  up  the 
dinner  in  the  month  and  dividing  the  cost  by  the 
number  of  men  that  partook  of  dinner,  the  result 
was  Is.  2 d.  ? — Yes.  I must  tell  you  that  that  mess 
is  much  cheaper  than  others  for  which  I have  paid 
in  the  King’s  County ; and  I have  been  stationed 
through  the  greater  portions  of  it. 

2981.  Chairman, — Then  you  think  that  mess  at 
Is.  2 d.  each  is  lower  than  the  mess  of  other  stations 
in  the  King’s  County  P— I am  well  aware  that 
it  is. 

2982.  Tell  us  what  addition  to  the  Is.  2d.  for 
dinner  alone  have  vou  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
King’s  County  P — 1 have  taken  the  mess  in  general 


for  the  three  items,  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper, 
in  other  parts  of  the  county  I have  paid  more. 

2983.  Mr.  Holmes.— That  represents  2s.  4 d.  for 
the  cost  of  living  ? — Yes. 

2984.  For  the  amount  of  food  that  appears  to  be 
a high  estimate,  42Z.  a-year  ? — That  is  the  amount. 
Then  a suit  of  clothes  at  3 1.  10s.,  and  that  is  under- 
rating the  price,  but  I am  calculating  my  general 
outlay. 

2985.  Do  you  require  a suit  every  year  ?— Not  a 
suit. 

2986.  What  you  mean  is  an  expenditure  of  31. 10s. 
a-year  is  requisite,  taking  one  year  with  another  ? — 
Yes.  Then  there  are  four  shirts  (flannel,  two  for 
winter  and  two  lighter  shirts)  11.  10s.,  and  31.  10s. 
a-year  for  boots. 

2987.  For  how  many  pail's  of  boots  P — -I  generally 
wear  about  three  pairs.  Some  wear  less  and  some 
more. 

2988.  Do  you  include  in  that  anything  for  rc» 
pairs  ? I do  all  repairs  connected  with  “ feet- 
wear.” 

2989.  How  much  do  you  put  down  for  repairs  in 
connection  with  the  31.  10s.  ? 1 allow  three  pairs 
of  boots  at  15s.  per  pair.  Bpots  are  soled  two  or 
three  times,  and  I allow  the  balance  for  repairs.  I 
allow  14s.  yearly  for  socks,  and  15s.  for  drawers. 

2990.  How  many  pairs  do  ypu  count?  Two 
pairs.  Then  soap,  blacking,  &c.,  10s. ; forage 
cap,  3s. 

2991.  Do  you  find  it  necessary  to  buy  every  year 
an  additional  forage  cap  ? — Not  exactly  every  year, 
but  every  second  year  1 do.  1 would  say  Is.  Gd.  for 
that  per  year.  Making  and  repairing  uniform,  11. 
per  year  over  the  allowance. 

2992.  That  is  rather  a higher  rate  than  most  men 
We  have  heard  yet  mentioned.  Your  allowance  for 
making  a tunic  is  5s.  Gd.  ? — Yes. 

2993.  Mr.  Harrel. — How  much  do  you  give  for 
it? — I gave  15s.  for  making  the  tunic  1 have  on  at 
present  (a  tunic  and  trousers),  and  for  that  I got 
7s.  Gd.  from  the  public. 

2994.  The  most  you  could  have  in  one  year  would 
be  another  pair  of  trousers  ? — I often  have  more. 

2995.  But  of  the  public  uniform,  the  most  you 
could  have  would  be  another  pair  of  trousers,  for 
which  you  receive  an  allowance  ? — Yes. 

2996.  How  much  would  you  give  more  than  2s. 
to  have  it  made  up  ?— In  some  places  3s.  Gd.,  and  in 
other  places  4s. 

2997.  Chairman. — In  putting  down  that  item 
“ allowance  for  making  up  of  uniform,’’  you  include 
the  cost  of  making  up  additional  articles  of  uniform 
which  you  think  it  advisable  to  buyP--Not  in 
the  1Z. 

2998.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  say  you  paid  7s.  6tZ.  over 
the  regulation  allowance  for  the  tunic  and  trousers 
on  you,  and  for  a second  pair  of  trousers  that  would 
be  your  year’s  supply  you  would  also  pay  at  the 
highest  price  an  additional  2s.  That  would  ho 
9s.  Gd.  ?— Yes. 

2999.  If  the  extra  is  9s.  6cZ.,  how  do  you  pay  1Z,  ? 
— I claim  1Z.  for  making  and  repairing.  At  tho 
present  time  3s.  or  4s.  will  go  a Bhort  way  in  putting 
a second  seat  into  a trousers,  and  the  uniform 


Sub-Constable 
F.  Dobson. 

4 Sept.,  1882. 
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. MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  OF  THE 


Spb’n°insl,a'>le  ^at  we  liave  is  of  a very  bad  quality — in  fact,  it  by  the  late  messmen,  and  added  together  for  me. 

F.  Dobson,  lasts  no  time ; so  that  it  costs  a great  deal  to  keep  it  That  is  the  actual  cost  of  food  I gave. 

4 Sept.,  1822.  together.  3017.  We  know  that  the  men  were  at  considerable 

3000.  As  a matter  of  fact,  how  much  did  you  expense  during  the  late  troubles  ? — Yes. 

spend  on  the  repairs  of  your  regulation  uniform  3018.  As  I understand,  they  complain  very  much 

clothing  during  the  last  twelve  months  ? — I gave  that  they  had  to  spend  whatever  money  they  had  to 
11s.  4 d.  for  a uniform  trousers.  meet  that  expense  ?— There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  Very 

3001.  How  much  did  you  spend  on  the  repairs  of  few  of  them  had  money ; some  of  them  had.  I 

your  uniform  clothing  in  the  last  twelve  months  ? — know  some  men  that  had  a few  pounds  saved,  and 
I gave  4s.  6d.  for  making  that  trousers.  that  was  all  expended,  both  by  themselves  and  their 

3002.  That  is  “ making ” ? — I count  it  in  repairs,  comrades;  and  some  of  them  could  not  pay  until 

too.  It  is  the  actual  cost.  they  got  this  Government  grant. 

3303.  Chairman. — We  quite  admit  that,  but  want  3019.  But  some  of  the  men  had  saved  from  ordinary 
to  get  it  under  the  right  heads.  When  you  say  1Z.  times  money  which  they  were  obliged  to  expend  in 
for  last  year,  you  include  the  cost  of  making  up  the  last  few  years  ? — Some  of  the  men  not  stationed 
certain  additional  articles  of  uniform  which  you  in  towns  were  in  places  where  they  had  not  hard 
‘ found  it  necessary  to  buy  fox1,  use  in  the  service  ? — work,  and  they  could  save  a little  ; for  instance,  a 
Yes.  man  at  a country  station,  where  he  has  not  to 

3004.  Including  a pair  of  trousers  ? — Yes.  I will  attend  a fair  or  market,  is  at  very  little  expense, 

give  you  also,  if  you  wish,  as  nearly  as  I can,  all  it  3020.  Men  of  that  class,  then,  had  money  saved  ? 
costs  in  addition  to  the  new  trousers  and  the  making  — In  many  cases  they  certainly  had,  but  very  few  I 
of  it — 11s.  4tZ.  for  the  matei'ial,  and  4s.  for  making  ever  knew  to  save  from  their  pay.  I did  know  men 
it,  besides  other  repairs  on  the  unifoi'm.  to  save  money,  but  it  was  not  from  what  they 

3005.  Are  we  to  undei-stand  that  in  the  1Z.  which  received  in  the  force. 

you  say  is  necessary  to  keep  you  in  uniform  you  3021.  According  to  the  case  made  by  the  force 
include  the  materials  ? — No ; I include  what  it  cost  me  they  had  to  spend  a great  deal  of  money  which  they 
for  uniform  one  year,  and  taking  that  as  an  average,  got  from  some  source  or  another  during  the  last  two 
I underrate  the  item.  I say  for  cooking,  washing,  or  three  years.  I want  to  know  where  they  got 
brushes,  mats,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  barrack,  that  money,  as  it  looks  as  if  there  was  a good  deal 
5Z.  yearly  ; for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  1Z.  10s.  of  money  saved  in  the  force  from  quiet  years  P — The 
a-year  ; for  half-a-dozen  of  handkei'chiefs,  10s.  men  living  on  their  actual  pay  were  not  able  to  save 

3006.  Does  the  washing  include  that  which  is  money,  except  in  a few  cases  of  men  at  isolated 
necessary  for  baiTack  ? — Yes,  barrack  bedding,  stations. 

purchase  of  mats,  cooking  allowance,  &c.  3022.  Then,  it  would  follow  from  that  that  men 

3007.  Is  that  all  included  in  the  5Z.  ? — It  is.  come  into  the  force  with  private  means  ? — They  do. 

Extra  fuel  and  light,  1Z.  10s.  I came  into  the  force  with  a little  money  myself.  It 

3008.  Is  it  additional  fuel  for  the  guard-room  that  was  expended  during  the  late  troubles,  and  I never 

you  cover  under  the  1Z.  10s.  ? — It  is,  although  not  saw  the  same  amount  in  my  pocket  that  I brought 
actually  to  burn  it  in  the  guard-room.  into  the  force  until  the  recent  Government  grant 

3009.  Because  the  kitchen  fuel  goes  occasionally  was  given  us. 

to  the  guard-room,  and  that  for  the  guard-i’oom  to  3023.  Have  you  done  now  with  the  question  of 
the  kitchen  ? — Yes.  In  Tullamore  and  Parsonstown  expenditure  ? — I have ; but  I wish  to  make  a few 
we  have  a great  many  prisoners  at  night.  I was  remai’ks  to  show  my  l’eason  for  seeking  the  increase 
nights  in  Tullamore  when  I had  thirty  prisoners  in  of  pay.  Our  expenses  ai’e  much  more  at  the 
my  charge,  and  those  cold,  wintry,  hard  nights ; present  than  for  some  time  past.  At  present  the 
so  that  I had  two  fires  in  order  to  give  the  poor  police  are  very  obnoxious  with  the  people,  and  they 
prisoners  their  turn  to  keep  the  life  in  them.  That  have  to  pay  over  the  mai’ket  prices  for  what  they 
took  a considerable  deal  of  fuel,  for  which  the  men  want  or  they  will  not  get  it  to  buy. 
had  to  pay.  3024.  Does  that  apply  to  the  market  whei’e  you 

3010.  Was  it  in  the  late  troubled  times  that  are  stationed,  as  well  as  when  you  go  to  another 

occurred  ? — In  the  late  troubled  times  and  inxme-  district  ? — At  my  own  station.  We  have  to  give 
diately  before — in  fact,  since  1877.  For  stationery  over  the  market  price  for  every  single  thing,  so  that 
I allow  6s.,  and  for  smoking  material  (tobacco  and  xt  actually  costs  us  more  than  sometime  ago. 
pipes)  I put  down  3Z.  3025.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  else  on  the 

3011.  What  does  that  amount  to  ? — 65Z.  8s.,  less  subject  of  pay  ? — Except  that  I am  instructed  by 

by  Is.  6<Z.  for  the  forage  cap,  that  would  be  the  men — and  I agree  with  their  wishes — to  ask  the 
65  Z.  6s.  6tZ.  consideration  of  the  Government  that  of  course 

3012.  You  say  that  that  is  a fair’  average  ordi-  when  we  have  to  perform  the  obnoxious  wox-k  which 
naxy  expenditure  of  a man  in  your  county  ? — I do  we  have  to  do,  and  which  no  force  in  the  world 
not  exactly  say  it  is  the  ordinary  expenditure  ; have  to  do  at  the  present  time,  we  ought  to  be  put 
because  when  I do  not  receive  that  amount  of  in  a position  that  would  enable  us  to  purchase  food 
money  I do  not  actually  spend  it,  for  I must  de-  and  comfortable  clothing,  and  live  in  a way  to  meet 
prive  myself  of  many  necessaries  to  keep  down  the  the  people  we  have  to  contend  with. 

expense.  3026.  Then,  I understand,  whatever  the  justice  of 

3013.  What  is  your  income  ? — 57 Z.  4s.  your  demand  is,  you  rest  it  not  on  the  ground  that 

3014.  Of  course,  according  to  this  estimate,  a sub-  you  want  to  be  paid  extra  for  being  loyal  and  faith- 

constable  beginning  life  will  have  to  deprive  him-  ful  to  your  service,  but  in  order  to  have  funds  to 
self  of  a greater  number  of  things  than  you  do  to  make  you  strong  enough  to  do  the  work  P — Yes,  as 
keep  within  his  income  ? — Yes.  a necessity. 

3015.  Now  what  are  the  things  you  deprive  your-  3027.  Do  you  want  to  add  anything  else  on  that 
selves  of  ? — We  have  bad  “ feet-wear  ” occasionally,  point  P — I think  not. 

so  that  they  are  not  fit  for  performing  the  duty.  We  3028.  Mr.  Holmes. — I see  the  estimate  you  have 
wear  clothes  out  till  there  is  no  substance  in  them,  given  us  of  the  expenditure,  you  consider  necessary 
socks,  shirts,  and  drawers  ; and  perhaps,  occa-  exceeds  your  actual  salary  by  8Z.  2s.  6d.  ? — Yes. 
sionally,  a man  will  beg  of  a comrade,  who  is  3029.  Strict  accuracy  is  essential  in  ’ making  up 
handy  with  the  needle,  to  put  a stitch  in  his  uniform,  these  estimates.  I observe  by  your  statement  your 
in  order  not  to  go  in  debt.  A . person  should  natu-  breakfast  cost  you  8tZ.,  and  it  only  includes  bread 
rally  be  able  to  meet  the  work  he  has  to  per-  and  butter  and  tea  and  sugar.  Show  me  how  such 
form.  a breakfast  would  cost  8(Z.  What  is  the  cost  of 

3016.  Do  you  cut  down  your  food  in  any  way  ? — bread  ? — I would  say  3tZ.  for  bread. 

Not  the  food,  because  these  items  have  been  taken  3030.  How  much  for  tea  ?— I would  say  1<Z. 
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3031.  How  much  for  butter  ? — 2^d.  for  butter. 

3032.  And  how  much  for  sugar  ? — I would  say 
Id.  for  sugar ; it  might  not  take  that  at  one  meal. 

3033.  Now  take  the  item  of  clothes.  You  say, 
taking  one  year  with  another,  the  cost  of  plain’ 
clothes  is.  32.  10s.  As  a matter  of  fact,  how  long 
does  a suit  of  clothes  last  P — I am  ready  to  prove  to 
you  as  a matter  of  fact  that  31.  10s.  would  under- 
rate the  amount  I have  paid  for  plain  clothes. 

3034.  How  long  does  a suit  of  clothes  last  you  ? 
—A  suit  of  clothes  would  scarcely  last  a year  for  the 
past  four  or  five  years. 

3035.  Why  P — I had  to  wear  plain  clothes  almost 

every  day  on  duty.  In  fact,  when  I served  in  Tulla- 
more  I was  one  of  the  men  every  day  in  plain 
clothes.  r 

3036.  In  fact,  you  were  one  of  the  detective  force  ? 

—I  did  not  belong  to  the  detective  force.  I was  not 
regarded  as  a detective,  except  by  the  local 
authorities. 

3037.  Very  few  are  obliged  to  wear  their  plain 
clothes  every  day  P— There  are  none  in  the  county 
force  obliged  to  wear  plain  clothes  every  day,  but 
very  often  they  are,  for  instance,  two  or  three  times 
a-week. 

3038.  Do  you  think  that  as  a rule  a policeman  is 

required  to  get  a suit  of  clothes  every  year  ? As  a 

rule,  he  is  not. 

3039.  How  long,  generally,  would  a suit  of  clothes 
last  a policeman  P— I would  say  two  years,  if  he  has 
not  to  perform  plain  clothes  duty. 

3040.  You  would  not  say  it  costs  a policeman  72 

for  a suit  of  clothes  ? — I think  very  little  less.  I 
will  give  you  the  cost  of  the  clothing  I have  at  the 
present  time : an  outside  coat,  21.  2s..;  an  inside 
coat,  21.  even ; a pair  of  trousers,  21s. ; vest,  11s.  6d.  ■ 
besides  a hat  and  other  small  items.  ’ ’ 

3041.  The  estimate  which  you  have  given  ex- 
ceeded your  income  last  year  by  81.  2s.  6d  ? Yes. 

3042.  That  estimate  includes  31.  for  tobacco  ?— 

Yes. 

3043.  I am  sure  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  that 
tobacco  is  a necessary,  or  that  it  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  estimate  of  expenditure  which  you 
want  the  Government  to  meet  ?—  Our  authorities 
have  described  different  ways  of  detecting  crime 
and  amongst  them  they  include  a pipe  and  tobacco’ 
telling  us  that  no  man  should  be  without  a pipe  and 
tobacco  along  the  road,  so  that  he  might  go  into  a 
house  for  a smoke  if  he  had  no  other  excuse. 

3044.  You  think  that  a matter  of  duty,  then  ? I 

tried  to  give  it  up  several  times. 

3345.  But  still,  you  do  not  think  the  country 
ought  to  pay  for  it  ?— The  country  ought  in  a 
measure  to  give  us  for  our  services  what  would  be 
necessary  for  our  maintenance,  and  things  we  cannot 
do  without 

3046.  As  a matter  of  fact,  did  your  total  expen- 
diture last  year  exceed  your  income  ? — My  total  ex- 
penditure as  a matter  of  fact  did. 

3047.  Were  you  in  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year  or 
not  P— I was  not  in  debt.  I have  already  said  I 
entered  the  force  with  some  money,  and  that  I did 
not  see  the  same  amount  in  my  pocket  since,  until 
the  Government  grant  was  given. 

3048.  Did  your  actual  expenditure  exceed  your 
actual  income  last  year  ?— Last  year  it  did,  but  not 
so  much  exactly  for  last  year  as  the  three  years 
previous. 

3049.  By  how  much  did  your  expenditure  exceed 
your  income  last  year  ? — I did  not  enter  into  a cal- 
culation of  the  exact  amount,  but  I am  well  aware 
that  it  did  exceed  it. 

3050.  Did  it  exceed  it  by  21.  ? — It  did,  and  I am 
sure  by  more. 

3051.  Did  it  exceed  it  by  31.  ? — I would  say  last 
year  it  exceeded  it  by  about  4Z.  or  52. ; but  in  the 
three  years  previous  it  exceeded  it  by  considerably 
more.  Of  course,  as  I said,  I kept  no  figures  of 
the  outlay  to  go  into  a calculation. 

3052.  If  you  take  from  that  the  31.  for  tobacco 
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the  excess  would  not  be  so  very  much  ?— There 
are  a great  many  things  we  are  supposed  to  get 
that  I have  not  included  in  the  estimate,  for  in- 
stance, newspapers. 

3053.  Mr.  Harr  el. — You  say  the  prices  and  ex- 
penditure by  which  you  have  arrived  at  2s.  4c2.  a-day 
as  the  amount  of  the  messing,  are  taken  from  the 
mess-book  ? — Yes. 

3054.  I take  it,  then,  that  all  the  articles  con- 
sumed in  the  way  of  food  are  included  in  the 
mess-book  ? — Not  all.  It  is  only  the  general  mess 
that  is  included  in  those  items.  I often  purchase 
articles  outside  it. 

3055.  Do  you  wish  us  to  understand  that  the 
general  mess  of  each  man  for  food  alone,  exclusive 
of  washing  and  other  matters  you  have  added 
comes  to  2s.  4 d.  in  the  mess-book  ?— Yes ; that  is 
what  I have  already  put  forward. 

3056.  That  would  make  in  a month  of  thirty 
days  the  mess  of  each  man  32.  10s.,  exclusive  of' 
extra  articles  ? — Yes. 

3057.  What  is  the  station  from  which  you  took 
that  ? — Parsonstown. 

3058.  Is  it  within  your  personal  knowledge  that 
the  mess  of  each  man,  exclusive  of  cooking,  wash- 
ing, and  other  things,  is  31.  10 s.  a-month  on  the 
mess-book  of  Parsonstown  ?—  I have  already  told 
you  I did  not  see  the  mess-book,  because  I was 
working  in  the  sub-inspector’s  office  until  4 
o’clock  the  morning  I came  here.  I am  sub- 
inspector’s clerk,  and  I am,  in  fact,  every  night  at 
work ; so  I told  the  men  to  go  to  the  mess-book 
and  give  me  the  items. 

3059.  You  come  to  represent  what  the  amount 
of  the  Parsonstown  mess-book  is,  and  you  give 
certain  figures  as  represented  to  you  by  others  . 
not  what  you  saw  yourself  ? — I told  the  men  to  take 
the  mess-book  and  calculate  that  for  me. 

3060.  Have  you  been  messman  within  any  recent 
period  ? — Not  within  five  or  six  months. 

3061.  The  last  time  you  were  messman  what  was; 
the  rate  per  man  per  month  for  the  articles  of 
mess  ?— We  make  it  up  first  per  day  and  then  per 
month  ; it  was  about  2s.  l£d.  per  day  the  last  time 
I was  messman,  and  I have  kept  messes  that  were 
considerably  over  that. 

3062.  Did  that  include  cooking  and  other  matters  ? 
—No,  only  provisions  ; cooking  is  an  item  by  itself 
with  us. 

3063.  Is  that  added  to  the  mess  or  not  ? — Finally 
it  is  added  by  the  men,  but  not  in  the  making  up  of 
the  food. 

3064.  I asked  you  what  the  total  mess  cost  per 
man,  and  you  said  2s.  ljd.  a-day  ? — I said  for  food. 

3065.  I want  to  know  what  it  was  on.  the  whole 
mess  account?— I could  not  tell  you  that  from 
memory. 

3066.  Chairman. — I want  to  call  your  attention  to 
evidence  given  by  a Sub-Constable  Riordan  before 
the  late  Committee,  and  ask  how  far  you  disagree 
with  it,  and  if  3-0 u wish  to  give  any  reasons  for 
disagreeing  with  it.  This  man  was  stationed  at 
Ennis  ; do  you  know  what  sort  of  town  Ennis  is  ? — 

I do,  but  I was  never  there. 

3067.  This  is  his  evidence : “ Had  you  saved 
before  the  agitation  commenced  ? — I had  71.  or  82. 
saved,  and  considering  that  in  ordinary  times  I 
would  be  able  to  save  at  least  12.  a-month,  I consider 
that  much  lost,  along  with  what  I saved  pre- 
viously.” Do  you  not  think  that  if  a man  stationed 
m Ennis  was  able  to  save  12.  in  ordinary  times 
before  the  agitation,  he  ought,  if  the  agitation  sub- 
sided, to  do  the  same  thing  ? — Speaking  candidly,  I 
do  not  believe  that  he  could ; I am  a temperate  man, 
and  I could  not  do  it. 

30b8.  Mr.  Hobnes. — Did  you  in  ordinary  times 
ever  save  money  ? — Before  I joined  the  force  I did, 
but  not  in  the  force. 

3069.  Did  you  not  save  any  money  in  the  force  ? 

— Sometimes  I might  save  10s.  or  15 s.  a-month  if  I 
were  not  on  duty. 

N 
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3070.  Chairman. — That  is,  away  from  your  bar- 
rack, outside? — Yes. 

3071.  Mr.  Holmes.— I am  now  talking  about 
ordinary  times  ; you  could  sometimes  save  from  10s. 
to  15s.  a-montb  ? — Yes. 

3072.  Chairman. — Having  done  with  the  subject 
of  pay,  do  you  now  wish  to  go  to  that  of  pension  . 

Yes;  we  ask  that  the  pensions  be  equalized,  if  it  can 
be  done.  I myself  suggested  to  the  men,  and  they 
were  all  very  well  satisfied,  that  at  fifteen,  years 
service,  if  a man  is  unable  to  serve,  give  him  half 
his  pay  as  pension,  that  is,  if  he  is  unfit  to  serve. 

3073.  Do  you  mean  medically  unfit  ? — Medically 
unfit. 

3074.  Do  you  mean  that  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
years’  service  he  should  get  twenty-five  fiftieths,  or 
half  his  pay  ? — Yes. 

3075.  And  that  is  a proposition  which  has  been 
made  to  you  by  the  men? — Yes;  they  also  wish 
that  pension  should  progress  yearly  with  the 
service. 

3076.  After  that?— Yes,  and  that  the  five  years 
periods  be  done  away  with. 

3077.  Mr.  Holmes—  Are  you  aware  that  it  does 
progress  yearly  for  the  men  who  joined  since  1866  ? 
—Yes  ; when  we  leave  the  service  we  are  entirely 
unable  to  perform  duty  or  any  work  except  in  the 
case  of  very  few  men  of  strong  constitution,  and  I 
would  ask  that  men  be  allowed  to  retire  at  twenty- 
five  years’  service  instead  of  thirty,  and  that  they 
be  compelled  to  retire  at  thirty,  because  they  are 
only  a burden  upon  other  men. 

3078.  When  you  joined  the  force,  were  you  aware 

that  you  were  under  a different  scale  of  pensions 
from  that  of  the  men  who  joined  before  1866  ?— I 
was  not.  r 

3079.  When  did  you  become  aware  of  it  ? — When 
the  Act  of  1874  was  passed. 

3080.  You  heard  the  questions  I put  to  the  con- 
stable on  that  point  on  Saturday,  and  therefore  I 
shall  not  repeat  them  to  you  ? — Yes  ; and  I endorse 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  pensions. 

3081.  Chairman. — Now  go  through  the  various 
points  on  allowances  and  discipline  which  you  wish 
to  bring  under  our  notice  ? — I think  we  would  ask 
that  all  promotions  be  from  the  ranks. 

3082.  To  the  rank  of  officer? — Yes;  and  the 
reason  for  asking  that  is  that  it  would  serve  every 
man  in  the  force,  and  encoui-age  better  men  to  join. 
I have  no  hesitation,  from  my  experience,  in  saying 
that  it  would  give  the  public  better  working  men. 
I leave  promotion  with  that  observation.  Next,  as 
to  unfavourable  records,  we  would  ask  to  have  them 
abolished  after  a certain  period.  I would  say  after 
two  years’  good  conduct  let  one  unfavourable  record 
be  wiped  out,  and  after  four  years’  good  conduct, 
two  unfavourable  records  ; that  would  be  one  record 
-wiped  away  for  every  two  years’  good  conduct.  We 
find  unfavourable  records  a great  grievance ; it 
debars  ns  from  promotion,  and  diminishes  our 
pension  ; no  matter  how  recent,  I would  ask  that 
unfavourable  records  should  not  militate  against 
pensions. 

3083.  What  is  the  next  topic  ?— I would  ask  that 
married  men  not  accommodated  in  barrack  should 
'receive  a lodging  allowance  of,  say,  81.  a-year ; I 
would  ask  that  the  actual  cost  of  making  up  uniform 
bo  allowed,  and  let  that  be  supplied  in  the  monthly 
account  of  the  sub-inspector  for  the  district. 

3084.  You  say  the  actual  cost  of  making  up  the 
uniform  the  State  gives  you  is  much  higher  than  the 
allowance  you  receive  for  it  ? — Yes. 

3085.  In  your  case,  how  much  higher  ? For 
making  up  the  tunic  and  trousers  on  me  I paid  15s., 
end  I received  7s.  6 d.,  that  is,  the  actual  cost  was 
double  the  allowance.  In  some  places  the  uniform 
is  made  up  cheaper  than  in  others ; for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  I got  it  made  3s.  or  4s.  less. 

3085.*  Taking  into  consideration  the  various 
prices,  what  you  want  is  the  actual  cost? — The 
actual  cost. 


3086.  Go  to  the  next  point  ? — I would  ask  that 
the  actual  amount  of  the  funeral  expenses  of  men 
who  die  in  the  force  be  paid.  I was  at  three  or  four 
funerals,  and  we  had  to  go  round  cap  in  hand  to  the 
men  of  the  district  in  order  to  make  up  the  expenses. 
We  are  allowed  only  21.  I would  ask  that  old  sub- 
constables,  say  at  twenty-five  years’  service,  should 
receive  good-service  pay,  such  as  is  given  to  a 
number  of  constables  and  head  constables,  that  is, 
in  the  case  of  old,  good  working  men,  who  perhaps 
may  not  have  been  qualified  for  promotion. 

3087.  Have  you  thought  at  all  as  to  what  good 
service  pay  you  would  give  the  sub-constables  at 
that  time  ?— I would  say  4Z.  or  51  a-year  to  four  or 
five  men  in  each  county.  That  would  meet  the  case 
of  the  good  working  men.  I would  not  include  all, 
because  I am  well  aware  a good  many  men  have 
been  useless  when  going  on  their  ordinary  turn  of 

dU3088.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — I would  abolish 
the  present  system  of  Courts  of  Inquiry  altogether. 

3089.  What  would  you  substitute  for  it  ?— 1 
would  substitute  the  resident  magistrate  of  the 
district. 

3090.  Not  by  himself  ?— No,  with  an  officer. 

3091.  Would  you  have  them  sworn  ?— The  resi- 

dent magistrate  is  already  sworn  ; but  I would  have 
the  other  member  of  the  Court  sworn.  I have  been 
directed  by  the  men  of  my  county  to  bring  some 
cases  in  connection  with  Courts  of  Inquiry  before 
you,  in  order  to  strengthen  this  view,  but  I do  not 
wish  to  go  into  them.  „ 

3092.  Why  do  you  not  like  to  go  into  them — 

Because  one  of  them  was  concerning  myself,  and 
that  might-  not  come  well  from  me.  My  case  was 
considered  one  of  the  hardest  on  record  in  this 
force.  I would  ask  that  the  decision  of  the  resident 
magistrate  be  final.  ... 

3093.  Surely  you  would  have  the  decision  of  the 
sub-inspector  sitting  -with  him  ? Yes. 

3094.  Go  to  the  next  point  ? — There  are  a gx-eat 
many  sections  of  the  code  we  would  wish  to  have 
abolished,  particularly  one  of  having  senior  men 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  juniors.  I am  well  aware 
that  in  many  cases  juniors  have  intentionally  injured 
senior  men  by  getting  drunk  on  their  hands.  It  can 
be  easily  done ; for  instance,  a man  going  across  a 
ditch  with  a bottle  of  whisky  in  his  pocket,  and  then 
drinking  it.  I knew  where  it  happened  with  a con- 
stable, and  of  its  being  a conspiracy  among  the  men. 
I prevented  another  case  of  it  by  telling  the  man  1 
would  have  him  exposed. 

3095.  Go  on  to  the  next  matter  ? — We  wish  to  do 
away  with  the  use  of  packs  altogether. 

3096.  Mr.  Harrel.  At  present  there  is  a valise  ? 
—Yes  ; I put  them  both  under  one  heading. 

3097.  Do  you  propose  to  do  away  with  the 
valise  ? — I propose  to  do  away  with  the  valise  and 
the  pack. 

3098.  The  valise  is  required  by  regulation  tor 
those  who  join  the  force  at  the  present  time  ?— I am 
sorry  to  say  it  is.  'When  I joined  the  force  I was 
obliged  to  get  one,  and  an  outfit  cost  me  21.  5s. 

3099.  Is  it  on  the  ground  of  expense  you  object  to 

it  p — Not  on  the  ground  of  expense,  but  it  is  useless. 
It  is  never  used,  and  it  is  a source  of  great,  -torment 
to  the  men.  . ,, 

3100.  Suppose  you  were  going  on  “ anniversary 
duty  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  or  to  a county  election, 
which  would  necessitate  your  absence  for  a -week  or 
ten  days  from  your  station,  how  would  you  carry  a 
second  pair  of  trousers,  boots,  socks,  or  anything  ox 
that  sort  ? — I never  use  a second  pair  of  boots.  A 
shirt  and  a pair  of  stockings  would  be  all  we  would 


3101.  Were  you,  as  a matter  of  fact,  absent  from 
your  station  on  temporary  duty  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight,  and  even  three  weeks  ? — Yes,  in  the  north 
of  Ii’eland. 

3102.  Do  you  mean,  then,  that  you  would  go  on 
that  duty,  taking  precariousness  of  weather,  and 
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everything  else  into  consideration,  with,  only  one 
pair  of  boots  and  one  trousers  ? — I never  used  any 
single  thing  I had  in  my  pack  any  time  I went  to 
the  north  of  Ireland  ; so  that  it  is  only  a burden  on 
the  men. 

3103.  Then  I take  it  for  granted  the  weather  was 
fine? — Sometimes  not.  During  the  last  riots  in 
Lnrgan  the  weather  was  not  fine.  I could  not  change 
a shirt  or  socks  night  or  'day. 

3104.  Is  there  anything  else  you  have  to  say  about 
the  valise  ? — I would  do  away  with  it  altogether,  and 
marching  order  the  first  Monday  of  every  month  to 
pack  the  valise. 

3105.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — There  are  other 
sections  of  the  Code  I would  say  should  be  cancelled, 
so  that  men  might  amuse  themselves  in  whatever 
manner  they  thought  suitable  in  a proper  way  when 
not  on  duty. 

3106.  What  class  of  amusements  ? — Pishing  would 
be  a very  harmless  amusement,  and  also  if  they 
were  near  a place  where  they  might  have  a shot 
at  a rabbit,  and  a respectable  man  gave  them  a 
gun. 

3107.  You  are  the  first  who  has  mentioned  shoot- 
ing. Do  you  think,  having  regard  to  the  connection 
between  the  force  and  the  public,  it  would  be 
advisable  that  the  force  should  be  permitted  to 
accept  such  a compliment  as  shooting  ? — I do, 
because  at  present,  the  relations  between  the  people 
and  the  police  are  very  bad,  and  I attribute  a great 
deal  of  that  to  the  existing  regulations  of  the  force. 
It  is  quite  necessary  that  the  police  and  people 
should  live  on  more  intimate  and  friendly  terms  than 
they  are  at  present ; for  instance  on  beat  dufy,  and 
I have  done  it  for  four  years  in  Tullamore,  from  the 
moment  we  go  on  until  we  leave,  even  to  a police- 
man, except  he  had  a helmet  on,  we  dare  not 
speak. 

3108.  Your  conversation  is  confined  to  matters  of 
duty  ? — W e have  been  separated  on  duty  for  speak- 
ing to  a policeman,  because  he  had  a forage  cap  on 
him. 

3109.  Because  he  was  not  on  duty  ? — Yes,  or  even 
in  the  case  of  a civilian.  Respectable  people  coming 
up  to  speak  to  me  in  the  street,  I have  to  turn  my 
back  and  walk  away.  That  is  a bad  way  of  getting 
information  of  any  description.  Memorandum  5 is, 
I think  a great  preventive. 

3110.  Are  not  the  Memoranda  incorporated  with 
the  Code  ? — They  are  more  with  the  Manual  than 
the  Code ; but  Memorandum  5 is  carried  into  full 
force  yet. 

3111.  What  do  you  say  as  to  Memorandum  5 ? — 
A constable,  three  men,  and  I violated  Memoran- 
dum 5,  and  we  were  very  successful. 

3112.  In  the  detection  of  crime? — Yes. 

3113.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  violation  of 
Memorandum  5 ? — Exactly. 

3114.  That  means  acting  on  certain  fixed  prin- 
ciples when  an  offence  is  committed  ? — That  is,  by 
scattering  the  men  in  the  whole  district,  and  sending 
them  separate,  instead  of  pursuing  the  offender. 

3115.  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  Memorandum  5 was 
issued  to  the  force  as  suggesting  a possibly  success- 
ful method  of  detecting  crime,  and  not  to  be  obliga- 
tory under  all  circumstances  or  have  further  action  ? 
— I have  no  doubt  Memorandum  5 was  issued  with 
a very  good  intention,  but  I certainly  do  not  agree 
that  one  person  here  could  tell  the  principle  which 
should  be  acted  upon  in  the  detection  of  a crime 
committed  20  miles  away. 

3116.  But  under  circumstances  where,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  constable,  he  thought  another 
method  better,  it  was  not  meant  to  be  a hard-and- 
fast  principle  to  which  he  must  adhere  ? — It  is  not 
counted  so  in  some  cases. 

3117.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  matter? — 


There  was  a Circular  issued  on  the  20th  July  last  as  Sub-Constable 
to  extra  pay  and  allowances.  F.  Dobson. 

3118.  Is  that  the  Circular  increasing  the  allow-  . „ T7n„„ 

ances  ?— Yes.  4 Sept., 1882. 

3119.  is  at  your  wish  to  have  them  made  perma- 
nent ? — I wish  to  have  them  made  permanent  in  one 
respect , and  altered  in  another. 

3120.  In  what  respect  do  you  wish  an  altera- 
tion ? — 'Section  565  provides  that  a man  leaving  his 
barrack  before  9 o’clock  p.jt.  on  duty,  ami  that  duty 
terminating  after  ,3  in  the  morning,  he  receives  a 
nightly  allowance  if  the  period  is  twelve  hours. 

I -wish  to  have  that  altered;  for  if  a man 
leaves  his  barrack  at  a quarter  past  9,  and  remains 
absent  until  9 o’clock  the  next  night,  he  only  receives 
the  2s.,  not  a nightly  allowance. 

3121.  What  alteration  in  the  regulation  would 
you  suggest  to  meet  grievances  of  that  kind  ? — I 
would  suggest  that  the  nightly  allowance  be  granted 
under  section  382  of  the  Code,  as  it  was  previously 
to  the  present  regulation  mentioned  in  the  last 
Circular. 

3122.  Now,  do  you  want,  .like  former  witnesses,  to 
have  the  increased  allowance  given  by  that  Circular 
made  permanent  ? — I do. 

3123.  Pass  to  the  next  point? — The  next  point 
would  be  about  the  clerks  to  county  inspectors  and 
sub-inspectors. 

3124.  What  do  you  wish  ? — The  principal  clerk 
or  assistant  storekeeper  to  the  county  inspector 
receives  an  allowance  of  12s.  6d.  a-month.  I would 
wish  to  have  that  increased  to  1Z.  4s.,  because  he 
has  very  hard  and  responsible  duty  to  perform ; and 
that  the  assistant  clerk  would  receive  1Z.,  and  the 
sub-inspector’s  clerk  the  same.  At  present,  and  for 
a considerable  time  past,  I have  been  working 
eighteen  hours  a-day  for  the  seven  days  of  the 
week. 

3125.  You  would  not  be  working  so  many  hours 
in  ordinary  times  when  there  is  not  so  much  doing  ? 

— No ; but  latterly  there  are  so  many  manuscript 
forms  to  be  made  out  and  Returns.  We  ought  to  be 
supplied  with  printed  forms,  for  it  increases  our 
labonr  very  much  to  make  out  manuscript  Returns. 

Then  the  special  resident  magistrates  give  us  a 
wonderful  deal  of  trouble. 

3126.  Please  to  state  what  it  is  ? — At  the  present 
time  they  require  a great  deal  of  useless  Returns 
from  us.  They  want  us  to  make  ou*  reports  in 
the  sub-inspector’s  office  to  investigate  themselves. 

They  also  want  a number  of  Returns  weekly,  and 
these  are  all  nearly  similar  to  each  other. 

3127.  Do  those  Returns  double  your  work  ? — They 
increase  it  very  much. 

3128.  Do  they  double  it  ? — Not  quite.  The  Returns 
increase  our  work  very  much,  and  also  the  work 
in  connection  with  them;  for  instance,  numerous 
Circulars  that  I have  to  copy  in  the  sub-inspector’s 
office  to  send  to  the  different  stations  in  the  district. 

There  are  two  Circulars  on  patrolling  following  each 
other,  and  these  two,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  points,  are  exactly  the  same ; but  they  are 
following  each  other  to  show  there  is  work  to  do, 
and  that  the  position  of  the  special  resident  magis- 
trate is  important.  I think  there  are  about  eighteen 
sheets  of  foolscap  taken  up  with  each  of  them.  That 
is  a nice  piece  of  work  for  a sub-inspector’s  clerk  to 
copy  out,  and  they  are  both  almost  similar,  with  very 
little  difference  between  them. 

3129.  Is  there  any  other  aspect  under  which  your 
men  complain  of  the  operation  of  this  system  ? — Not 
so  far  as  office  business  is  concerned.  I am  not 
instructed  to  state  anything  else  except  concerning 
the  office,  and,  of  course,  I would  ask  if  those  nume- 
rous Circulars  are  to  be  attended  to,  that  they  should 
be  sent  in  print. 


[1502] 
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Constable  John  Slattery,  examined. 


3130.  Chairman,.— You  are  stationed  at  the  Cur- 
ragb  ? — Yes. 

3130. *  You  represent  the  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers at  the  Curragh  ? — Yes. 

3131.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  there? 
— For  the  last  five  months,  but  the  other  non-com- 
missioned officers  twenty-two  months.  I did  not  go 
out  with  the  detachment  in  the  first  instance.  _ 

3132.  How  long  has  the-  Curragh  establisment 
existed  ? — The  Curragh  establishment  has  only 
existed  that  length  of  time.  It  is  a temporary 
establishment  to  afford  increased  accommodation 
for  the  extra  number  of  recruits  created  by  the 
state  of  the  country. 

3133.  Tell  us  your  views  on  the  various  subjects 
in'  which  the  men  whom  you  represent  are  inte- 
rested, bearing  in  mind  that  we  know  the  leading 
facts,  most  of  the  subjects  having  been  dealt  with 
already,  and  that  we  want  to  hear  your  views. 
Beginning  with  the  subject  of  pay,  do  your  men 
seek  an  increase  of  pay  ?— They  are  anxious  for  an 
increase  of  pay. 

3134.  To  what  extent  ? — Is.  a-day. 

3135.  What  are  the  grounds  on  which  they  seek 
that  increase  ? — First  of  all,  to  put  them  on  an  equal 
.footing  with  other  forces  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

3136.  We  have  been  already  referred  to  the  rates 
■of  pay  in  several  forces,  and  we  intend  to  examine 
carefully  into  that  subject  ? — Then  I hand  in  Keturns 
■in  reference  to  the  scale  of  pay  in  Glasgow,  Cheshire, 
and  for  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police. 

3187.  Pass  to  any  other  arguments  you  have  for 
an  increase  of  pay? — That  is  the  principal  one. 
The  next  is  that  for  all  labour,  both  skilled  and 
unskilled,  the  remuneration  has  increased  of  late 
years,  and  also  the  necessaries  of  life  are  dearer. 

3138.  Mr.  Holmes. — Have  you  evidence  to  show 
that  the  remuneration  for  skilled  and  unskilled 
labour  has  increased  ? — I have  not  figures  to 
show  it. 

3139.  You  do  not  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that 
that  is  the  case  ? — I have  nothing  to  prove  it,  but  I 
believe  it  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  though  I have  not 
•details  to  establish  it. 

3140.  Chairman. — With  regard  to  provisions,  have 
you  any  account  showing  the  daily  expenditure  ? — 
I have  not,  for  we  arc  exceptionally  circumstanced 
at  the  Curragh  in  that  respect.  We  get  the  Com- 
missariat rations,  and  these  are  at  a less  rate  than 
men  pay  for  mess  in  the  country. 

3141.  Mr.  Harr  el. — The  Curragh  detachment  is 
principally  composed  of  recruits? — Yes;  500  re- 
•cruits. 

3142.  And  the  men  who  are  efficient  are  only  the 
staff  ? — Yes ; the  staff  sent  to  drill  them. 

3143.  Do  you  know  what  the  daily  average  ex- 
penditure of  the  recruits  on  messing  is  ? — They  pay 
10£d.  a-day  for  their  mess,  consisting  of  two  meals, 
without  eggs,  or  butter,  or  tea  at  night,  or  any  other 
extra. 

3144.  That  is  stopped  from  their  pay — in  fact,  for 
the  mess  which  is  supplied  by  the  public  Commis- 
sariat?— Yes.  In  addition  to  that,  they  have  to 
provide  their  own  potatoes  and  vegetables  for 
dinner,  their  own  eggs,  and  their  own  butter. 
The  mess  means  2 lbs.  of  bread  and  a cup  of  coffee. 
The  men  have  to  supply  their  own  tea  at  night. 

3145.  And  the  pay  of  the  recruits  is  small  ? — It  is 
only  3 1.  5s.  a month. 

3146.  How  many  hours  a-day  are  they  on  drill  ?— - 
They  have  three  hours  on  drill  and  three  hours  iu 
the  school  in  addition  to  the  fatigue  duties  of  their 
rooms  and  preparing  themselves  for  their  duties  in 
the  morning. 

3147.  And  they  are  satisfied  to  live  in  the  plainest 


manner  with  you  ? — They  are ; and,  in  fact,  for  the 
short  time  they  are  with  us,  it  would  not  be  able  to 
sustain  them.  Their  constitution  sustains  them. 

3148.  They  come  up  fresh  from  the  country  ? — 
Yes. 

3149.  Chairman. — Do  you  and  the  other  con- 
stables there  get  things  also  at  Commissariat  prices? 
— I get  my  beef  at  commissariat  price  and  my  bread, 
if  I wish  to  eat  it. 

3150.  You  get  the  meat  fairly  good  ? — I do. 

3151.  What  is  your  daily  expenditure  ? — We  pay 
by  the  month,  and  2Z.  8s.  is  the  amount  of  my  bare 
mess  for  the  month. 

3152.  Does  that  include  eggs  in  the  morning  ? — 
No. 

3153-4.  Taking  eggs  into  account,  what  would  it 
be  ? — 5S-  more,  if  I took  two  eggs  in  the  morning. 

3155.  Does  that  include  a glass  of  beer? — No; 
and  if  we  were  performing  severe  duties,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  do  on  that  mess. 

3156.  Do  you  find  the  severe  duties  entail  a larger 
amount  of  sustenance  ? — They  do. 

3157.  Have  you  done  the  severe  duties  yourself  ? 
— I have  not.  I had  been  in  the  depot. 

3158.  Do  you  know  that  it  does  require  extra 
sustenance  ? — I do,  hearing  of  it  from  others.  In 
fact,  a man  at  the  dep6t  has  a better  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  opinions  of  the  force  than  a man  from 
any  particular  locality,  for  you  meet  men  there  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

3159.  Passing  from  these  two  points — the  cost  of 
living  and  the  comparison  with  other  forces — is  there 
anything  else  you  would  like  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  pay  ? — With  regard  to  other  forces,  in  England  a 
man  is  at  liberty  to  supplement  his  pay  by  any  other 
lawful  means,  for  instance,  after  performing  a cer- 
tain amount  of  duty  in  the  morning,  if  he  is  a 
cabinet  maker,  he  can  work  at  his  trade  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  or  if  his  wife  has  a shop  there 
is  no  objection  to  her  keeping  it,  provided  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  excise  laws  of  the  country. 

3160.  Then,  you  agree  with  a great  many  other 
men  who  have  been  examined  here  in  asking  in  the 
first  place  that  the  wives  of  the  policemen  should 
not  be  prevented  from  engaging  in  decent  and 
suitable  occupation  ? — Anything  that  would  not 
interfere  with  the  excise.  I would  exclude  them 
from  keepiixg  public-houses. 

3161.  But  apart  from  public-houses  or  matters 
connected  with  the  excise,  you  would  have  them 
engage  in  any  suitable  occupation  ? — Yes. 

3162.  And  do  you  make  a suggestion  that  the  men 
themselves  should  be  employed  in  leisure? — I do 
not ; I only  use  it  as  an  illustration.  The  English 
policeman  having  pei'foimed  his  eight  hours’  duty, 
goes  away  and  is  not  expected  to  be  seen  until  he  is 
required  the  same  hour  again  on  the  following 
morning. 

3163.  Mr.  Holmes. — That  is  not  the  case  with  the 
metropolitan  police  ? — I think  it  is  a fact  that,  after 
putting  in  their  eight  hours’  beat  duty,  they  go  away 
until  they  are  required  again. 

3164.  Is  there  anything  else  about  pay  ? — Nothing 
else. 

3165.  Chairman. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ask 
your  proposal  about  pensions  ? — I ask  that  they  be 
considerably  increased  for  the  men  who  got  in  since 
1866.  I got  in  before  1866. 

3166.  You  seek  equality  of  pension  for  the  men 
who  got  in  since  1866  with  the  men  who  got  in 
before  ? — Yes. 

3167.  The  main  ground  upon  which  the  claim  has 
been  put  is  that  the  men  who  got  in  since  1866  did 
as  much  work  as  the  men  who  got  in  before.  Is 
there  any  other  ground  ? — If  a man  spends  thirty  o 
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the  best  years  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  public 
he  expects  to  be  permitted  to  retire  after  that  time. 
The  members  of  any  other  branch  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice— the  Post  Office,  Telegraph,  Customs,  and  Gaol 
Department — do  not  run  the  same  risk  as  policemen. 
In  many  instance  a policeman’s  life  is  in  his  hand. 

3168.  And  you  think  that  should  influence?— I 
think  it  should. 

3169.  Mr.  Holmes. — But  surely  in  ordinary  times  a 
policeman  in  the  country  does  not  run  any  risk  to 
his  life  ? — Not  in  ordinary  times,  nor  even  at  present 
in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

3170.  Then,  it  is  on  the  ground  of  the  element  of 
danger  to  his  life  that  you  think  he  should  be  put 
into  a better  position  as  regards  pensions  than  the 
classes  you  have  enumerated  ? — I would  not  put  that 
as  the  main  ground,  but  as  one  of  the  elements.  I put 
it.  on  the  fact,  first,  that  a man  leaving  the  force 
wishes  to  have  something  to  sustain  him  in  his  old 
age  ; and,  secondly,  from  the  fact  of  his  being  a 
policeman  he  has  not  the  same  opportunity  of 
getting  employment  that  another  man  has.  In  many 
cases  police  pensioners  had  to  give  up  employment 
or  the  employer  would  be  boycotted ; and  if  a pen- 
sioner is  debarred  from  getting  employment  the 
State  ought  to  provide  him  with  sufficient  to  main- 
tain him,  because  it  is  no  fault  of  his  own. 

3171.  We  will  take  boycotting  as  only  a passing 
phase  ?— Calculating  as  it  is,  we  do  not  know  what 
it  will  be  in  ten  or  twelve  years  more. 

3172.  Chairman. — But  before  this  agitation  the 
men  used  not  to  find  it  so  difficult  to  get  employment  ? 

3173.  As  a matter  of  fact,  a great  many  men  did 
find  themselves  in  employment  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  agitation,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
obliged  on  account  of  unpopularity  to  leave  ? I 
have  heard  of  some. 

3174.  Now  go  to  the  subject  of  extra  pay  ? — Some 
of  the  head  constables  think  that  the  extra  pay  for 
them  should  be  increased.  At  present  the  extra  pay 
for  the  head  constable  is  4s. 

3175.  Mr.  Harrel. — It  is  supplemented  by  Is. 
during  the  present  period  ?— Yes.  It  is  supposed  to 
last  for  six  months. 

3176.  You  want  to  have  it  made  permanent  ?— Yes. 

3177.  The  head  constables  get  5s.  as  against 
4s.  6d.  for  the  constables  and  sub-constables  ? — Yes ; 
and  the  sub-inspectors  get  15s.  a-night.  They  say 
that  is  too  great  a disparity  between  the  ranks.  If 
a head  constable  is  stopping  in  a second-class  hotel 
he  must  be  expected  to  pay  more  than  5s. 

3178.  What  do  you  propose  ? — They  do  not  pro- 
pose anything.  The  head  constables  told  me  to 
mention  the  fact. 

3179.  Do  they  stop  in  the  same  place  as  the  con- 
stables ? — As  a matter  of  fact,  they  do.  They  live 
at  the  same  table  ; and  the  constables  say  if  a head 
constable  gets  something  for  his  rank,  a constable  has 
a right  to  get  something  for  his. 

3180.  Mr.  Holmes. — But  do  not  the  constables  and 
sub-constables  mess  together  ? — When  out  on  duty 
in  the  country  they  stop  generally  in  the  one 
lodging-house,  or  public-house,  or  hotel,  and,  of 
course,  all  pay  at  the  same  rate. 

3181.  Would  they  sit  down  to  the  same  dinner? 

V ery  likely  they  must  occasionally.  They  cannot 

get  rooms  to  occupy,  the  head-constable  in  one  and 
the  sub- constables  in  the  other. 

3182.  But  supposing  there  was  an  allowance, 
would  not  the  practice  still  continue  ? — There  is  no 
doubt  it  would. 

3183.  It  would  ? — I believe  it  would. 

3184.  And  in  framing  those  regulations  has  not 

that  been  taken  into  account  ? — But  you  admit  the 
principle  that  the  head- constable  gets  6d.  more  for 
his  rank,  and  the  constable  is  ontitled  to  somethin? 
for  his.  & 

3185.  If  the  distinction  is  made  more  marked,  the 
constable  then  would  claim  to  be  distinguished  also  ? 
—The  very  thing. 


3186.  Have  you  any  other  point  ? — Not  about 
extra  pay. 

3187 . Chairman. — What  is  the  next  subject  ? — We 
ask  a lodging  allowance  for  married  men  who  are 
not  accommodated  in  barrack. 

3188.  How  many  married  men  are  there  with  you  at 
the  Curragh  ? — There  are  two  married  constables. 

3189.  Have  they  both  lodging  allowance  ?— One 
ofthem  has  an  extra  allowance  to  his  pay  of  Is.  6d. 

3190.  For  lodging?  — I think  it  was  given  for 
lodging  allowance.  It  was  granted  for  his  being 
separated  from  his  family ; a special  allowance  whilst 
he  is  on  duty  there. 

3191.  His  family  are  not  with  him? — They  are 
now. 

3192.  At  present  he  is  living  out  of  barrack  ?— 
He  is. 

3193.  Does  he  get  an  allowance  for  living  out  of 
barrack?— No;  and  he  told  me  that  in  Dublin  he 
was  prepared  to  produce  receipts  for  11.  5s.  a-month 
for  lodgings. 

3194.  That  was  when  he  was  stationed  in  Dublin  ? 
—Yes.  Then,  of  course,  a constable  at  the  dep6t 
has  barrack  accommodation. 

3195.  You  would  not  think  of  expecting  11.  5s.  ? 
— No ; but  a reasonable  allowance  would  be  from  81 
to  101. 

3196.  Mr.  Holmes. — Are  you  a married  man  your- 
self ? — No. 

3197.  Do  you  consider  that  when  a man  is  married 
he  should  get  a lodging  allowance  for  his  wife  ? — 
Yes. 

3198.  If  your  pay  was  sufficient,  in  your  opinion, 
to  keep  you  as  a single  man,  do  you  consider  that 
upon  marrying  you  should  get  a lodging  allowance  ? 
— I do. 

3199.  Will  you  say  why  you  think  so  ?— On  getting 
married,  will  not  my  expenditure  be  considerably 
increased  ? 

3200.  But  why  should  the  police  be  in  a different 
position  from  all  other  classes  of  men ; when  a man 
in  any  other  walk  of  life  is  about  to  marry,  he  must 
count  the  cost  ? — Certainly. 

3201.  Then  why  should  the  State  support  a police- 
men if  he  chooses  to  marry?— The  State  permits 
him  to  many.  As  a single  man  he  is  provided  with 
fuel  and  light  in  the  barrack  with  his  comrades,  and 
when  he  loses  his  accommodation,  fuel,  and  light, 
the  State  saves  the  money,  and  has  not  he  a right  to 
get  the  benefit ; has  not  the  State  a right  to  accom- 
modate him  ? This  is  given  to  other  forces  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ; and  then  the  officers  get  an 
allowance. 

3202.  Mr.  Harrel. — But  they  are  not  accommo- 
dated in  barrack  ?— No. 

3203.  Do  you  know  that  the  accommodation  for 
which  the  State  pays,  and  the  fuel  allowance  which 
the  State  supplies,  go  on  all  the  same  as  though 
the  man  lived  in  barrack  ? — Yes. 

3204.  And  therefore  do  you  not  see  that  his  living 
out  of  barrack  with  his  wife  is  an  indulgence  granted 
to  him  ? — It  is ; but  it  is  an  expense  to  him. 

3205.  But  it  is  no  economy  to  the  State  ? — It  is 
no  economy  to  the  State. 

3206.  There  are  his  bed,  bedding,  and  barrack 
accommodation.  Do  you  know  that  the  commuted 
allowance  for  all  the  men  in  Ireland  for  barrack, 
rent,  fuel,  and  bedding  would  come  to  only  something 
like  31.  10s.  a-year  per  head  ? — No. 

3207.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  Government  gave 
a lodging  allowance,  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
inducing  men  to  marry  at  an  earlier  age  than  now  ? 

It  might.  On  that  point  I do  not  know  would  it 
be  advisable  that  they  should,  and  I would  prevent 
it  by  limiting  the  permission  to  get  married  up  to  a 
certain  period. 

3208.  Or  of  a certain  percentage  of  the  force  ? 
—Exactly. 

3209.  In  the  army  only  8 per  cent,  of  a regiment 
are  permitted  to  marry  ?— Yes ; and  I thank  you  for  ' 
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reminding  me  of  that,  because  they  are  allowed 
something  for  lodgings  when  not  accommodated  in 
barrack.  All  our  men  marry  with  permission, 
too. 

.321 0.  Do  you  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  the 
married  members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
are  about  26  or  27  per  cent,  of  the  whole  force — 
3,700  out  of  13,000  ?— I do  not  know  as  a matter  of 
fact,  but  I take  it  to  be 


3231.  Then  the  officer’s  lodging  allowance  is  given 
to  him  wholly  irrespective  of  his  being  married  ?— 
It  is.  At  least,  married  or  single,  he  must  get 
lodging  allowance,  if  he  is  not  accommodated  in 

3232.  When  he  is  not  accommodated  in  barrack  ? 

3233.  Chairman. — Before  the  Committee  of  In- 
quiry, which  sat  some  time  ago,  a good  many  gave 


321L  Mr* Holmes.— Do  you  think  that  telegraph  evidence  that  money  had  been  saved  by  members^ 


clerks  and  others  ought  to  receive  lodging  allow- 
ance upon  getting  married  P — I would  not  wish  to 
deprive  them  of  any  good  they  can  get ; but  I do 
not  think  the  circumstances  of  telegraph  clerks  and 
policemen  are  altogether  parallel. 

3212.  Explain  why  you  think  there  is  a difference 


the  force  before  this  agitation  broke  in  on  their 
means.  Is  that  your  impression,  that  a good  many 
men  had  been  able  to  save  money  before  that  time  ? 
— It  is  my  impression  that  they  had. 

3234.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  you  wish  to  speak 
0f  p — The  next  is  promotion  from  the  ranks  to  the 


between  you  and  them  P-The  prison ' officials  and  higher  grades  of  the  force,  either  a larger  Proportion 

' ~ • ’ provided  with  accommo-  than  at  present  or  the  entire— the  half  or  the  whole. 


3235.  You  think  that  would  stimulate  the  n 


warders  I mentioned  ar  t 

liv.  J»»g»  risers  of  the 

K =“  *3*.  A»a  iodoce  . good  of  = 

are  married  we  arc  not  provided  with  accommoda-  into  the  force  P— It  would.  As  regards  the  piomo- 
tion  unless  the  barrack  admits  of  it.  tion  of  head  constable  to  sub- .mspec or, & e limit  of 

3214  There  is  a difference.  It  is  not  necessary  age  is  48  years,  after  which  he  is  not  at  hbeity  to 
you  jlouM  I™  in  burmck  if  you  ehooe.  to  get  w „le  altered:?-I 

“SI  Chairman . — Wh at  you  say  is  that  there  is  would  have  it  reconsidered  Very  few  county  m- 
a greate^’  'analogy  between  you  and  the  prison  Rectors  could  loo 
warders  ‘than  between 
clerks  ? — Exactly. 


3216.  Do  you  rest  that  on  the  fact  that  the  Post 
Office  clerk  is  left  free  as  to  residence  and  every- 
thing else  when  he  is  not  on  duty  ? — He  is  a perfect 
civilian  when  not  on  duty. 

3217.  It  is  only  when  you  many,  and  there  is  no 
accommodation  for  you  in  barrack,  the  State  com- 
mences to  make  a difference  ? — Yes. 


and  the  Post  Office  General  if  the  limit  of  age  applied  to  them.  A n 

might  not  be  physically  unfit  at  48  years  of  age,  so 
we  would  ask  to  have  the  rule  reconsidered.  The 
mode  of  promotion  from  the  ranks  to  the  lower 
o-rades— sub-constable  to  acting  constable  and  con- 
stable— is  a burning  grievance  with  many  of  the 
men,  too.  Take  the  case  of  two  recruits,  equal  in 
merit  and  ability.  One  is  sent  to  Kerry,  the  other 
to  Roscommon.  Both  pursue  the  same  steady  course. 


S,Aud  you  say  «.  State  ougbt  to  provide  XZftfSS 


years’  service ; the  other  does  not  get  that  rank 
until  twelve  years’  service. 

3238.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  a more  uni- 
form principle  ?— Yes,  a more  uniform  principle. 

3239.  In  what  way  would  you  propose  to  have  that 
earned  out?— There  is  a seniority  list  kept  at  Dublin 

■What  you  say  is  this,  that  in  the  Castle ; I would  say  there  should  be  a certain  Hunt 
a or  prison  warder  the  State  of  service  filed  under  which  no  man  should  he 
takes  possession  of  all  his  time  ?-The  State  takes  eligible  for  promotion.  In  selecting  men  for  pro- 

all  hi.  time,  and  therefore,  on  getting  married,  ought  motion  the  first  thmg  to  look  to  would  be  the 

to  provide  for  him,  too.  If  a man's  pay  is  only  man  s fitness,  and  m that  I include  his  1 ospMtabihty 

sufficient  when  he  is  single,  how  is  he  expected  to  and  character,  as  well  as  his  fitoess  otherwise  and 

do  when  he  gets  married?  secondly,  I would  lave  regard  to  h,s  seniority 

3221.  Mr  Holme, That  is  what  men  in  all  ranks  There  may  he  exeeptioiml  eases  jam  promorion^of 


i witb  accommodation  ? — Yes. 

3219.  Mr.  Holmes. — Whether  married  or  un- 
married, the  telegraph  clerk  does  not  get  a lodging 
allowance  ? — Perhaps  they  allow  him  when  increas- 
ing his  pay,  as  they  are  not  giving  him  lodging 
allowance. 

3220.  Chairman. — 

3 of  the  policeman  or  prison 


of  life  have  to  look  to  ? — I know  that. 

3222.  Take  the  case  of  a poor  clergyman,  with  90Z. 
a-year,  he  can  keep  body  and  soul  together,  but  if 
he  marries  he  cannot  ? — That  is  true. 

3223.  Do  you  not  think  that  a policeman  must 
count  the  cost  just  as  any  one  else  ? — And  so  he  does. 
The  sub-inspectors  get  lodging  allowance. 

3224.  Mr.  Harrel. — -Is  not  it  so  that  when  the 
officer  is  accommodated  by  the  public  -with  barrack 
accommodation  he  gets  no  allowance  ? — He  gets  a 
commuted  allowance. 

3225.  But  that  is  for  fuel  and  light  ? — Yes. 

3226.  As  against  that,  you  also  participate  in  a 
commuted  allowance  for  fuel  and  light  ? — I do. 

3227.  Then  when  accommodated  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  he  gets 
does  not. 

3228.  But  a commuted  allowance  to  which  a man 
has  an  analogous  allowance? — Yes,  in  his  fuel  and 
light. 

3229.  Married  or  single,  an  officer  gets  the  accom- 


jumor  n — , - - - . 

be  promoted  at  four  years’  service,  while  another 
equally  good  is  not  promoted  till  ten. 

3240.  Mr.  Hair  el. — How  would  you  test  a man’s 
fitness  ?— I would  have  a Central  Board  to  examine, 
though  that  would  entail  an  immensity  of  labour. 

3241.  You  do  not  mean  a Central  Board  for  the 
whole  of  Ireland  ? — I do  not,  because  it  would  entail 
too  much  labour. 

3242.  Would  you  leave  it  to  his  officers— a pre- 
liminary examination  by  the  sub-inspector,  and  after- 
wards an  examination  by  the  county  inspector  ? — 
I would  ; but  I would  fix  the  limit,  so  that  there 
should  not  be  thirty-two  different  systems,  one 

commouateu  u.v  me  expense  ui  county  inspector  considering  juniors  eligible  for 
allowance  for  lodging?— He  promotion,  and  others  that  seniority  only  should 
count. 

3243.  You  think  every  man  should  have  served  at 
least  six  years  as  a sub- constable  before  he  would  be 
eligible  for  promotion ?— Six  or  eight;  at  present 
promotion  is  more  like  a lottery  ; it  depends  more  on 


i,  but  after  all  it  is  hard  that  a man  should 


moMdonan'theV»mS°i:d2  la  wlero  » w»  to  sent  tian  whether  Uta.  ability 

has  the  accommodation  there  is  no  increase  ? — He  and  merit  of  his  own.  If  e is  sen  ty 

does  ; but  if  the  accommodation  is  not  sufficient  lie  where  men  are  promoted  young  e is  oi  nna  e> 
gets  lodging  allowance.  if  bas  the  misfortune  to  be  sent  to  another  county 

3230.  Are  yon  aware  of  an  officer  at  any  station  seniority  "would  tell  against  him.  , . , 

where  there  is  accommodation,  and  where  he  igets  3244.  Chairman.  — Pass  o e ne  s j > 
lodging  allowance?-!  am  not  please ?-The  next  is  as  to  unfavourable  records. 
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3245.  You  wish  to  have  them  expunged? — Yes, 
after  two  years. 

3346.  So  that  after  two  years  they  should  have  no 
influence  on  promotion  ? — Yes,  or  be  remembered  at 
all  against  a man. 

3247.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  special  remark  as 
to  their  influence  on  pension  ? — I would  not  allow 
unfavourable  records  to  have  any  influence  on  a 
man’s  pension,  or  even  on  his  position  in  the  service. 
You  have  heard  already  how  they  affect  a man’s 
pension.  Supposing  a man  had  one  unfavourable 
record,  he  may  lose  11.  a-year,  and  if  he  had  fifteen 
favourable,  they  would  not  add  a penny  to  his 
pension.  In  civil  life,  even  if  a man  commits  a 
serious  offence,  he  may,  by  a steady  eourse  of  con- 
duct, retrieve  his  past.  A policeman  never  can  ; 
the  record  follows  him  to  the  grave,  although  it 
might  not  be  an  offence'  in  civil  life,  but  the  breaking 
of  some  rule,  a breach  of  discipline. 

3248.  Mr.  Harr  el. — What  do  you  say  as  to  the 
operation  an  unfavourable  record  should  have  on  a 
man’s  eligibility  for  promotion  ? — I would  not  have 
him  eligible  for  promotion  for  two  years. 

3249.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  would  ypu 
treat  him  on  all  fours  with  a man  who  has  a clear 
sheet  ? — Exactly  ; he  has  put  up  two  years,  and  why 
should  it  not  be  wiped  out?  If  an  officer  does 
something,  he  is  put  down  a couple  of  steps;  it 
retards  his  promotion,  but  he  never  hears  of  it  again 
in  his  life. 

3250.  It  puts  him  down  two  steps  for  evermore  ? 
— But  that  is  all ; it  is  never  brought  in  judgment 
against  him  again  ; it  does  not  affect  his  pension. 

3251.  In  the  case  of  promotion,  would  you  not 
think  it  fair  and  in  justice  to  the  well-conducted 
members  of  the  force  themselves,  that,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  the  man  who  had  never  incurred 
punishment  should  be  preferred  before  the  man  who 
had  incurred  it,  even  though  it  had  been  purged  by 
the  expiration  of  time  ? — Yes ; but  how  can  you  say 
all  things  are  equal  when  he  is  detained  two  years 
on  the  road,  and  the  juniors  have  started  ahead. 

325,2.  A case  might  occur  where  the  punishment 
had  been  fatal  to  him,  and  that  years  afterwards  he 
came  forward  in  competition  with  a clean-sheet 
man ; in  justice  to  the  well-conducted  men  them- 
selves, can  you  say  that  it  would  be  altogether 
right  to  take  no  notice  of  it  ? — In  equity  I would  say 
that  it  is  right  that  a man  having  a clean  sheet 
should  get  the  preference,  other  things  being  equal ; 
but  a man  having  lost  by  the  punishment  in  that 
respect  already,  I would  not  like  to  hold  it  over  him 
again. 

3253.  Chairman. — Now  pass  to  the  next  subject, 
please  ? — The  next  I was  asked  to  mention  was  that 
men  should  be  held  responsible  only  for  their  own 
acts. 

3254.  And  not  for  the  acts  of  others  ? — And  not 
for  the  acts  of  others. 

3255.  Like  other  constables,  you  can  point  to  a 
great  many  cases  where  men  were  made  responsible 
for  acts  over  which  they  had  no  control  ? — Yes. 

3256.  What  is  the  next  subject? — The  next  is 
roll-call,  confining  men  to  barrack  at  9 o’clock  at 
night  for  the  six  winter  months. 

3257.  Mr.  Harrel. — What  do  you  think  it  ought 
to  be  ? — Uniformly  10  o’clock  all  the  year  round. 
The  inhabitants  hardly  retire  at  9 o’clock  at  night, 
and  it  would  be  more  productive  of  good  that  men 
should  be  seen  moving  about  a village  than  if  they 
retired  to  barrack  -with  a knowledge  of  that  fact  by 
the  people. 

3258.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  subject? — 
Compulsory  retirement. 

3259.  You  would  wish  to  have  compulsory  retire- 
ment at  thirty  years’  service  ? — Yes ; but  if  a man 
wanted  sei’vice  to  attain  the  pension  of  his  rank,  he 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  remain  for  the  necessary 
period,  a man’s  pension  being  calculated  according 
to  the  pay  for  the  last  three  preceding  years  of  his 
service. 


3260.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — I would  have 
optional  retirement  at  twenty-five  years’  service. 

3261.  Mr.  Harrel. — On  a relative  pension  ? — Per- 
fectly so.  * 

3622.  Chairman. — You  think  a man  retiring  at 
twenty-five,  years’ service  would  have  abetter  chance 
of  getting  employment  ? — Yes,  if  he  wishes  to  run 
the  risk,  let  him  take  five-sixths  of  his  pension. 

• 3263.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — That  the  non- 
commissioned officers  over  the  detachment  at  the 
Curragli  Camp  are  entitled  to  extra  pay ; there  are 
only  two  head  constables. 

3264.  That  is  all  the  non-commissioned  officers  ? 
— Yes  ; there  are  only  two  head  constables,  six  con- 
stables, and  two  acting  constables  to  exercise  super- 
vision over  500  recruits. 

3265.  What  increase  of  pay  do  you  ask  ? — Is.  6</. 
a-day  extra  allowance  on  detachment  duty  for  all 
those  ranks. 

3266.  On  what  ground  do  you  make  that  claim  ? 
—First,  that  the  smallness  of  the  staff  considerably 
increases  the  duties  of  the  few  exercising  super- 
vision over  500  recruits  ; secondly,  the  men  are 
absent  on  detachment  duty  from  their  stations,  and 
when  men  are  they  are  entitled  to  an  increased  rate. 

3267.  Do  you  not  get  an  increased  rate  as  ibis  ? — 
We  do  not  get  that  considered  at  all. 

3268.  Mr.  Holmes. — It  is  looked  on  as  permanent 
business  ?— It  is ; one  head  constable  is  already  in 
receipt  of  it  and  one  constable. 

3269.  Chairman. — Why  is  that  distinction  made  ? 
— -It  is  given  to  him  as  he  had  exceptionally  heavy 
duties. 

3270.  Mr  Harrel. — Is  he  in  the  position  of  the 
head  constable  major  at  the  depot  ? — In  the  relative 
position  of  quarter-master  sergeant  in  the  army, 
looking  after  stores  and  the  conveniences  for  the  500. 
He  gets  1*\  a-day  for  that  day.  The  officers  get 
extra  allowance. 

3271.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  are  the  duties  ? — Some 
of  the  men  are  musketry  instructors ; others  arc 
responsible  for  the  ordinary  drill.  In  addition  to 
that,  from  the  smallness  of  the  staff,  they  have  to 
exercise  supervision  over  the  young  men,  teaching 
them  habits. 

3272.  Do  you  think  those  duties  are  more  trouble- 
some and  laborious  than  the  duties  at  an  ordinary 
station?— I think  dealing  with  recruits  is  mom 
trying  on  the  man  himself. 

3273.  Chairman. — The  duties  there  are  not  more 
troublesome  than  similar  duties  discharged  at  the 
dep6t  ? — They  are  both  the  same. 

3274.  So  far  as  trouble  goes,  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  an  increase  there  than  there  would  be  nt 
the  depot  ? — No  ; the  same  amount. 

3275.  Is  there  anything  like  increased  expense  on 
you  or  other  men  in  your  position  there  ? — I do  not 
think  my  mess  would  be  as  dear  at  the  depot  as 
there.  In  the  depot  I would  be  very  comfortably 
housed ; at  the  Curragh  the  huts  we  are  compelled 
to  live  in  have  been  built  for  the  last  twenty-seven 
years. 

3276.  Mr.  Holmes. — But  are  not  your  mess  ex- 
penses less  than  at  an  ordinary  station,  owing  to  11 10 
fact  that  you  are  all  messing  together  ? — There  arc 
only  five  of  us  messing  now.  The  mess  is  just  as 
dear  as  at  any  other  station. 

3277.  Chairman. — Youi’  point  is  that  your  mess 
is  a shade  dearer  than  it  would  be  at  the  depot? — 
Not  only  that,  but  the  increased  duties  require  extra, 
pay. 

3278.  Mr.  Harrel. — Are  you  a drill  constable  ? — 
No  ; I am  police  instructor  in  the  school. 

3279.  Have  you  not  an  allowance  for  that  ?— J 
have  20Z.  a-year  out  of  the  school  fund,  and  the 
men  I represent  have  nearly  all  extra  pay  for  the 
special  duties  they  are  discharging. 

3280.  But  the  staff  at  the  Curragh  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  drilling  of  recruits  are  exactly,  as  regards 
allowances,  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  staff  at 
the  dep6t  ? — Exactly. 


Constable 
J,,  Slattery. 

4 Sept.,  1882. 
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Pnb-Constablc 
W.  Maxwell. 

4 Sept.,  1882. 


3281.  And  the  ground  upon  which  you  advance 
the  claim  to  extra  pay  for  the  Curragh,  as  compared 
with  the  depot,  Phcenix  Park,  is,  that  you  are  living 
more  uncomfortably  there  ? — W e are ; and  that  part 
of  the  detachment  has  got  it. 

3282.  Having  regard  to  the  number  of  recruits, 
and  the  smallness  of  the  staff,  their  duties  are 
more  severe  ? — They  are.  One  man,  a constable, 
has  Is.  6 d.,  and  a head-constable,  Is.  As  some  of 
the  detachment  get  it,  it  looks  odd  that  they  do  not 
all  get  it. 

3283.  Why  should  the  constable  get  Is.  6d.  ? — He 
is  musketry  instructor,  and,  when  separated  from 
his  wife,  he  got  Is.  6d.  a-day  compensation. 

3284.  That  is  under  special  circumstances? — 
Yes. 

3285.  As  school  instructor  at  the  Curragh  have 
you  as  large  a number  of  recruits  under  your  care 
as  there  are  at  the  depot  itself  ? — I have. 

3286.  And  you  still  hold  the  rank  of  constable  ? — 
Yes ; I have  applied  for  the  temporary  rank  of  head 
constable  whilst  so  acting. 

3287.  You  have  a great  many  recruits  passing 
under  your  eye  in  the  school,  and  you  have  as  good 
an  opportunity  as  any  man  of  forming  an  opinion  on 
their  quality  and  class,  mentally  and  physically  ? — 
Yes ; I am  nineteen  years  now  instructing  recruits. 

3288.  Give  the  Committee  your  opinion  as  to  the 
class  of  recruits  that  have  come  under  your  super- 
vision during  the  last  year  or  eighteen  months — are 
they  fit,  and  able,  and  intelligent,  as  formerly  ? — I 
do  not  think  they  are  as  intelligent  as  formerly — 
that  they  are  so  apt  at  learning. 

3289.  Do  you  find  the  standard  of  knowledge  is 
lower  ? — I find  it  more  difficult  to  get  them  to  learn 
what  is  required  of  them. 

3290.  Is  that  from  their  incapacity  or  unwilling- 
ness ? — I would  be  disposed  to  say  incapacity,  not 
unwillingness.  Physically  speaking,  there  is  no 
great  difference.  We  get  some  splendid  recruits. 

3291.  Are  they  older  or  younger  than  they  used 
to  be  ? — About  the  same  age. 

3292.  And  the  fact  of  a special  depot  being  esta- 
blished at  the  Curragh  for  the  instruction  of  recruits 
shows  that  the  constabulary  have  been  receiving  a 
far  larger  number  of  recruits  than  formerly  ? — If 
we  were  not  receiving  them  we  would  not  have  the 
special  depot.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years  we  recruited  5,000  men. 


3293.  Notwithstanding  that,  are  they  physically 
pretty  good  still  ? — They  are. 

3294.  And,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  being 
a little  duller  taking  up  your  instruction,  they  are 
much  what  they  used  to  be  ? — Yes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that ; but  for  the  last  twenty  years  I have 
noticed  some  men  duller  than  others. 

3295.  Have  you  observed  amongst  them  anything 
that  would  give  the  idea  that  they  were  not  of  as 
good  a class,  socially,  as  those  who  used  to  join  ? — 
We  consider  they  are  not. 

3296.  Chairman. — Do  they  come  as  much  from 
the  rural  classes  as  they  used,  or  have  you  a larger 
town  element? — No,  I think  not;  we  have  just  as 
much  of  the  rural  class  as  ever.  I do  not  know 
whether  you  would  attribute  it  to  what  is  spreading 
among  all  lower  grades  in  that  way — they  are  not  as 
amenable  to  discipline.  What  would  be  considered 
deference  and  respect  some  time  ago  would  now  be 
considered  want  of  manhood.  There  is  a devil-may- 
care  spirit  among  them  regardless  of  consequences, 
and  they  are  not  as  pliable  or  as  easy  to  govern  as 
they  used  to  be. 

3297.  They  still  come  very  much  in  the  old  pro- 
portions from  the  rural  districts  ? — They  do. 

3298.  Do  you  think  they  come  fi’om  a less  com- 
fortable class  of  farmers,  or  do  you  think  they  are 
beginning  to  come  from  the  labouring  class  ? — I 
have  not  the  means  of  knowing,  but  judging  from 
their  appearance  they  are  not  coming  from  as  com- 
fortable a class  as  formerly.  If  they  were  they 
would  be  more  amenable  than  some  of  them  are 
disposed  to  be,  whether  that  applies  to  the  farming 
class  as  well  as  to  others. 

3299.  But  though  they  might  not  be  quite  so 
deferential  as  of  old,  their  manners  would  be  better? 
— I think  so. 

3330.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  think  that  the  present 
rates  of  pay,  supposing  they  were  not  improved, 
would  continue  to  attract  to  the  force  a sufficiently 
good  class  of  men  ? — They  may  attract  to  the  force 
a great  many  men ; but  you  will  have  to  calculate 
this,  that  when  men  spend  a few  years  in  the  force, 
and  look  before  them,  and  contrast  their  position 
with  other  forces,  they  will  resign.  See  the  great 
expense,  taking  three  years  to  make  a policeman; 
whereas,  if  you  had  the  men  contented,  they  would 
remain  in  their  positions,  and  there  would  not  be  so 
much  recruiting. 


Sub-Constable  William  [Maxwell,  examined. 


3301.  Chairman. — Yon  are  a sub-constable  sta- 
tioned at  the  Curragh  Camp? — Yes,  at  the  depot 
there. 

3302.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
Five  and  a-half  years. 

3303.  Yoii  represent  the  sub-constables  at  the 
Curragh  Camp  ? — Yes. 

3304.  What  is  your  representation  to  us  on  the 
subject  of  pay  ? — That  it  is  inadequate. 

3305.  What  addition  do  you  think  should  be  made 
to  it  ? — At  least  Is.  a-day. 

3306.  Would  you  apply  that  to  all  ranks  of  the 
force  ? — To  all  ranks. 

3307.  The  general  ground  on  which  the  claim  has 
been  put  forward  is  the  cost  of  living  ? — That  is  the 
main  ground. 

3308.  Will  you  state  your  views  on  that? — At 
present  we  are  in  mess  with  the  recruits  at  the 
Curragh.  The  ordinary  mess  we  are  supplied  with, 
as  a general  rule,  is  11.  6s.  a-month. 

3309.  That  is  lOd.  a-day? — Yes.  What  we  get 
for  that  is  half  a loaf  of  Commissariat  bread,  which 
is  both  black  and  burnt.  Several  of  the  recruits  are 
not  able  to  eat  it  at  all.  As  for  myself,  I cannot  eat 


it,  and  neither  can  any  other  of  the  men.  We  get 
coffee.  We  are  supposed  to  get  (though  it  does  not 
amount  to  that  when  boiled)  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  meat  for  dinner.  W e get  no  potatoes. 
We  pay  at  the  rate  of  Is.  4 d.  per  pound  for  butter, 
and  Id.  for  every  egg  we  eat. 

3310.  I would  like  to  put  it  all  together? — Every 
day  it  costs  exactly  Is.,  exclusive  of  the  mess  we  are 
buying. 

3311.  Go  to  the  next  point  ? — We  have  to  pay  for 
boots  (at  least,  I have  done  so  for  the  last  two 
years)  31.  every  year. 

3312.  What  do  you  pay  a pair  for  boots? — I 
would  get  a pair  of  strong  regulation  high-lows  at 
14s.  or  15s.  I am  supposed  always  to  have  two 
pairs  of  them  in  a good  state  fit  for  wear.  Then  for 
the  respectability  of  it  we  generally  have  a light 
pair. 

3313.  Then  repairs  cost  you  something  ? — Repairs 

cost  a good  lot.  I could  not  exactly  give  an  item  for 
repairs.  . 

3314.  You  claim  an  allowance  for  boots,  which, 
according  to  your  experience,  involves  an  expense  of 
37.  a-year  ? — Yes.  Then  we  have  to  provide  under- 
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clothing — shirts,  drawers,  socks,  and  flannels.  We 
are  always  supposed  to  have  four  shirts  in  our  pos- 
session. W e must  always  have  a suit  of  respectable 
plain  clothes,  and  we  cannot  get  a suit  that  we 
could  appear  in  public  in  for  less  than  31.  or  4Z. 

3315.  You  do  not  include  in  that  a top  coat? — 
No.  For  the  last  twelve  months  I had  to  wear  my 
suit  about  ten  times. 

3316.  How  many  yeai’s  will  a suit  of  clothes 
generally  last  you  ? — A man  wants  to  be  generally 
respectable,  and  clothes  get  out  of  fashion.  A man 
wants  a change  occasionally.  Another  thing,  the 
clothes  going  now  are  not  very  much  good  for  wear 
when  twelve  months  in  a man’s  box. 

3317.  A man  ought  to  get  a suit  every  year? — 
Every  year. 

3318.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  do  you  mean  by  saying 
they  would  not  be  very  much  good  in  a man’s  box ; 
they  ought  to  be  as  good  as  new  ? — They  would  not, 
and  after  being  muddy  and  dirty,  and  brushed  up, 
they  will  be  faded  and  dull. 

3319.  Chairman. — Do  you  wear  them  when  not 
on  duty  ? — I have  worn  them  at  least  ten  times  on 
duty.  I went  with  Proclamations  to  different  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  I had  to  dress  in  plain  clothes. 

3320.  Go  to  the  next  subject? — For  sundry  other 
articles,  such  as  soap,  blacking,  towels,  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, we  want  at  least  31.  a- year. 

3321.  Mr.  Harr  el. — Is  there  any  other  allowance 
under  the  head  of  pay? — None. 

3322.  You  are  a reserve  man  ? — I am ; and  I am 
assistant  drill  instructor. 

3323.  Have  you  any  allowance  for  that  ? — I cer- 
tainly hope  to  get  an  allowance  for  it. 

3324.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  you  would  like  to 
mention  ? — The  next  is  equalization  of  pensions  that 
the  men  who  joined  since  1866  should  be  placed  on 
the  same  scale  of  pension  as  those  who  joined  before 
it. 

3325.  Give  your  reasons  for  that  .claim  ? — A man 
must  serve  thirty  years  before  he  is  entitled  to  any- 
thing like  a pension.  A sub-constable,  after  thirty 
years’  service,  is  entitled  only  to  something  like  311. 
a-year,  and  that  is  very  inadequate  to  support  him, 
especially  if  he  has  a wife  and  family,  after  spending 
the  best  of  his  time,  his  health,  and  manhood  in  the 
police.  At  the  present  day  a police  pensioner  is 
looked  on  by  the  public  with  suspicion  as  a spy.  He 
is  held  up  to  ridicule,  and  he  cannot  get  a situation 
except  with  great  difficulty,  that  will  help  to  support 
him  in  any  way. 

3326.  Are  you  aware  that  a police  pensioner  can 
take  his  pension  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
or  the  British  Colonies  ? — I am ; but  a man  who 
has  served  thirty  years  in  the  force,  and  has  a wife 
and  family,  wants  to  have  some  capital  to  go  there, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  him  at  the  present  rate  of 
pay  or  pension  to  save  up  capital. 

3327.  Some  men  retire  as  bachelors.  Suppose  a 
man  was  permitted  to  retire  at  twenty-five  years’ 
service,  would  not  it  leave  him  better  able  to  sup- 
plement his  pension  than  by  serving  thirty  years  ? — 
It  would  leave  him  better  able  in  health  and 
strength  to  do  it ; because  I have  heard  it  said  that 
the  last  five  years  of  a man’s  service  are  the  hardest 
he  has  to  put  in. 

3328.  You  think  that  would  be  looked  upon  as 
very  much  bettering  them  position? — It  would, 
indeed. 

3329.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — The  next  is  a 
general  rule  for  promotion  throughout  all  Ireland. 

3330.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  promotion  should 
still  be  taken  by  counties,  that  as  the  vacancies 
occur  in  counties  they  should  be  filled  in  the  coun- 
ties ; or  that  the  vacancies  throughout  the  whole  of 
Ireland  should  be  filled  from  a list  kept  of  the  whole 
of  Ireland  ? — I mean  that  the  promotions  should  go 
as  the  vacancies  occur  in  each  county.  At  present, 
there  are  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  different  rules  of 
promotion.  In  each  county  a man  goes  under  a 
different  rule  of  promotion. 
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3331.  What  you  are  directed  here  to  suggest  is, 
that  there  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  a uniformity 
of  system  ? — A uniformity  of  system  by  which  men 
would  obtain  promotion  in  their  own  counties 
according  to  seniority  and  general  fitness  ; because 
it  is  a source  of  great  dissatisfaction  that  two  men 
iii  the  depot  together,  having  the  same  qualifica- 
tions and  the  same  natural  intelligence,  if  one  of 
them  is  transferred,  say,  one  to  Louth  and  the  other 
to  Donegal,  the  man  that  is  sent  to  Louth  after  four 
years  finds  himself  a constable,  while  the  man  who 
is  sent  to  Donegal  is  a “ sub”  still,  though  he  has 
good  conduct,  and  is  equally  well  qualified  to  fill  the 
rank  of  constable  as  the  man  in  Louth. 

3332.  The  desire  is  that  promotion  should  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  seniority,  combined  with  general 
fitness  ? — Yes. 

3333.  How  would  you  ascertain  the  general  fit- 
ness ? — By  examining  a man  in  his  literary  qualifi- 
cations. 

3334.  By  whom  ? — By  the  sub-inspector  or  county 
inspector,  and  also  have  regard  to  his  conduct  in 
his  records.  The  records  are  the  best  character  he 
can  get. 

3335.  On  the  subject  of  records,  have  you  any- 
thing to  say? — We  wish  to  have  unfavourable 
records  wiped  out  after  two  years’  good  conduct, 
because  at  present,  if  a man  gets  an  unfavourable 
record,  it  counts  against  him  whilst  he  lives. 

3336.  That  is  the  undoubted  desire  as  regards 
records  counting  towards  reducing  a man’s  pension  ? 
— Yes. 

3337.  But  on  the  subject  of  promotion,  as  you 
properly  said,  a man’s  records  are  his  official 
character,  would  you  absolutely  wipe  away  the 
unfavourable  records? — I would  not  wipe  them 
away,  nor  would  I have  them  count  against  a 
man. 

3338.  Suppose  a sub-constable  receives  an  un- 
favourable record  at  three  years’  service,  and  that 
he  and  a brother  sub-constable  each  having  attained 
six  years’  service  go  up  for  promotion,  and  they  are 
equally  fit  in  all  other  respects,  would  you  not  hold 
it  desirable  that  the  man  with  the  clean  sheet  should 
be  preferred  before  the  other  ? — No ; for  this 
reason,  that  the  man  getting  the  unfavourable 
record  wipes  it  away  in  two  years.  When  a man 
conducts  himself  well  for  two  years  it  should  be 
taken  as  a genei’al  rule  that  he  desires  to  live  in  the 
force  and  retrieve  his  fallen  character ; whereas  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  if  a man  is  only  fined  5s. 
in  the  depot  for  having  his  coat  wet  on  parade, 
that  5s.  will  count  against  him  on  getting  his 
pension. 

3339.  Does  the  depot  fine  count  as  a record  ? — It 
does. 

3340.  Because  it  is  imposed  by  the  Commandant? 
— Yes.  I have  known  a man  myself  who  never  was 
fined,  but  he  was  admonished  when  a recruit,  and 
there  was  1Z.  taken  off  his  pension. 

3341.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — The  next  is  that 
a married  man  not  accommodated  in  barrack  should 
get  lodging  allowance. 

3342.  What  amount  do  you  suggest  ? — At  least 
51.  or  61.  a-year  in  a country  place  ; it  may  be  more 
in  town.  I know  from  experience,  having  been 
stationed  with  men  who  were  married,  it  takes  that 
in  a country  place. 

3343.  Do  you  think  the  present  rule  is  a fair  one, 
requiring  them  to  be  seven  years  in  the  service 
before  marrying  ? — Yes  ; I would  leave  that  rule  as 
it  is ; it  is  quite  time  enough  for  a man  to  get 
married. 

3344.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  reasonable  that 
only  a certain  percentage  of  the  force  should  be 
entitled  to  an  allowance  in  the  event  of  their  not 
being  accommodated  in  barrack  ? — I do  not,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  very  well  if  the  allowance  was 
restricted  and  given  to  no  man  who  had  not  ten 
years’  service. 

3345.  That  would  be  to  further  restrict  it  ? — Yes. 
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3346.  It  would  make  a man  exercise  prudence  in 
taking  this  important  step  ? — Yes. 

3347.  Mr.  Holmes. — Then  I suppose  if  there  was 
not  a restriction  of  that  kind,  the  lodging  allowance 
would  act  as  an  inducement  to  men  to  get  married  ? 
— It  would ; it  would  be  very  important  if  it  was 
restricted  to  men  of  at  least  ten  years’  service. 

3348.  Pass  to  the  next  subject? — The  next  is 
about  the  canteen.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  a 
canteen  allowed  for  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  in 
charge  of  a civilian.  In  that  we  can  get  nothing  of 
what  is  supposed  to  be  in  a canteen. 

3349.  Mr.  Harrel. — Is  he  not  obliged  to  supply 
certain  things  ? — He  is  not. 

3350.  Have  you  spoken  to  your  officer  ? — W e 
have. 


3351.  You  are  for  all  purposes  under  the  Commau: 
dant  at  the  depot? — Not  now;  formerly.  We  are 
under  Mi-.  Hayes,  but  virtually  we  are  under  the 
Commandant . 

3352.  That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Hayes,  although  in  local 
command,  is  bound  to  follow  the  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  Commandant  of  the  depot  ? — Yes  ; at 
the  dep6t  there  is  a canteen,  and  all  the  profits  of 
that  canteen  are  put  into  a fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  constabulary  in  different  ways,  and  also  for  the 
benefit  of  deceased  policemen’s  widows. 

3353.  Could  there  not  be  a branch  of  the  depot 
canteen  established  at  the  Curragh  ? — There  could. 

3354.  You  look  on  that  as  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  ? — I do. 


[The  Committee  adjourned  to  next  day.] 


Eighth  Day. — 5th  SEPTEMBER,  1882. 

Present : 

Mr.  B.  O’Shatjghnessy,  M.P.,  Mr.  B.  W.  A.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  H.  Haeeel,  B.M. 

Head  Constable  William  Henry  Rice,  examined. 


3355.  Chairman. — How  long 
stationed  at  the  depot  ? — Two  years. 

3356.  You  hold  the  rank  of  head  constable? — Yes. 

3357.  You  represent  the  non-commissioned  officers 
stationed  at  the  depot  ? — Yes. 

3358.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force? — 
Eleven  years. 

3359.  You  have  been  promoted  rather  earlier  than 
usual  ? — Yes. 

3360.  Where  were  you  stationed  before  being  at  the 
depot? — I was  all  my  time,  except  two  months,  at 
Downpatrick. 

3361.  What  is  the  first  matter  you  wish  to  mention  ? 

I consider  that  we  are  entitled  to  a substantial  increase 

of  pay. 

3362.  Do  you  put  it  down  at  Is.  a-day  ? — 1 do  not ; 
1 put  it  down  the  same  as  the  London  metropolitan 
police. 

3363.  Such  an  increase  of  pay  as  would  make  it 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  London  metropolitan  police  ? — 
Yes. 

3364.  We  intend  to  institute  a close  examination  into 
the  pay,  not  only  of  the  London  metropolitan  police, 
but  also  certain  other  police  forces,  and  bring  out  in 
our  report  the  various  points  of  comparison.  Do  you 
wish  to  say  anything  about  the  London  metropolitan 
police? — They  are  better  paid  than  we  are;  whereas 
their  duties  are  not  at  all  so  continuous  or  so  severe. 
That  in  itself  is  a great  deal. 

3364*.  Mr.  Harrel.— You  are  not  now  speaking  of 
the  depot,  but  of  the  duties  of  the  force  generally  ?— 
Not  of  the  depot,  but  as  a member  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary. 

3365.  Chairman. — Apart  from  the  pay  of  other  forces,, 
is  there  anything  you  wish  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
expense? — -Yes.  If  the  Committee  wish,  I can  state 
what  it  costs  me  at  the  present  moment  to  live  at  the 
depot. 

3366.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  are  a single  man?— I am. , 

3367.  And  you  are  a member  of  the  constables’ 
mess  ? — Yes  ; and  I hand  in  a scale  of  the  constables’ 
mess  at  the  depot 


3368.  Chairman. — What  is  the  total  amount  of  the 
daily  or  monthly-expenditure  on  sustenance  that  results 
from  your  statement  ?— The  total  monthly  amount  is 
51.  8s.  Ilf?. 

3369.  Of  course,  you  get  meat  at  contract  price;— 
We  do. 

3370.  What  are  you  paying  for  beef  ? — 8<f.  per  lb. 

3371.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  was  paid  for 
it  seven  or  eight  vears  ago? — 1 have  not. 

3372.  Do  you 'include  in  that  eggs  for  breakfast  and 
occasionally  meat  ? — Yes ; generally  eggs  and  meat  for 
breakfast— a quarter  of  a pound  of  ham  aiid  one  egg 
per  day. 

3373.  Are  you  obliged  to  use  more  plain  clothes  at 
the  depot  than  in  the  country  ?— My  men  must  parade 
for  me  in  plain  clothes  on  Saturdays,  and  it  is  within  my 
province  when  I am  inspecting  the  men  to  reject  a 
man’s  plain  clothes,  and  say  they  are  not  fit  for  parade. 

3374.  Is  one  of  your  claims  that  there  should  be  an 

allowance  for  plain  clothes?— I say  2/.  10s.  for  boots, 
and  31.  10s.  annually  for  plain  clothes;  that  is  61.  for 
all.  . ' ... 

> 3375-8.  Are  plain  clothes  used  more  on  duty  in  Dublin 

than  in  the  country? — Since  the  present  agitation  com- 
menced my  men  are  continually  in  plain  clothes,  going 
with  gentlemen  in  the  City  of  Dublin  to  different 
parts  of  the  country.  My  men  did  detective  duty  in 
the  City  of  Dublin  at  their  own  expense. 

3379.  How  many  pairs  of  boots  does  a man  get  in 

the  year  at  the  depot  ? — I can  give  you  an  account  of 
my  own  boots.  I pay  1/.  a pair  for  them,  and  I wear 
two  pairs  in  the  year,  besides  repairs;  and  if  I get 
them  soled  I pay  3s.  Gd.  I do  not  use  as  many 
pairs  as  a man  at  drill,  who  grinds  three  hours  a day 
on  gravel.  . 

3380.  Do  you  think  that  the  other  men  pay  as  much 
for  boots  in  D'ublin  r— They  do  not  buy  boots  like  mine 
they  buy  nailed  boots.  I have  to  go  up  and  down  three 
flights  of  stairs  three  times  daily,  so  that  1 must  have 
light  boots. 

3381.  Taking  the  ordinary  kind  of  nailed  boots,  a 
pair  would  not  cost  U.  ?— No  : a pair  of  nailed  high- 
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lows  would  cost  14s.  6d.  or  15s.  The  bandsmen  wear 
nice  boots. 

3382.  Is  there  anything-  else  on  the  subject  of 
expenses  you  would  like  to  call  attention  to  ? — No.  That 
is  ihe  messing  and  the  cost  of  it,  as  I have  stated  in  the 
account. 

The  document  handed  in  by  the  witness  is  as 
follows : — 


To  prove  inadequacy  of  pay,  the  following  items  for 
messing  are  shown  for  one  man  for  one  month  at 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  Depot,  Phcenix  Park: — 


General  mess : plain  breakfast  and  dinner  . 
Eggs  or  meat  (J  lb.  bam  and  1 egg,  Sil.  per 

morning!  

Evening  tea  (tea  only)  

Milk  

Bread 

Blitter  ^2  lbs.  at  Is.  Oif.  per  lb.  Q lb.  per 

Beer  for  dinner  (1  bottle  of  ale  per  day)  .. 
Washing  and  repairs  of  underclothing" 
Utensils  

Blacking,  &c 

Shirts,  socks  and  handkerchiefs  

£ s.  d. 
1 17  0 

0 7 0 
0 3 0 
0 2 0 
0 10 
0 3 .0 

0 3 0 

0 6 0 
0 5 0 
0 10 
0 5 0 

l orage  caps,  chevron  and  gloves  

Weal-  and  tear  of  plain  clothes  

Band,  library  and  ntess  funds  

Cintrclt  and  clergy  

Tobacco  and  pipes  

0 10 
0 3 0 

0 3 0 
0 5 0 

Moderate 

Total  . 

Hospitality  (necessary)  

4 18  11 
0 10  0 

Moderate."  People  from 

Grand  total 

5 8 11 

all  parts  calling  at 
depot  entertained. 

From  that  amount  deduct  net  pay  of  con- 
Balance  ...  

5 19  5 
0 10  0 

For  pocket  foe  month. 

3383.  Is  it  your  experience  that  men  have  saved 
before  this  late  time  of  agitation  ? — It  is,  and  that  they 
spent  what  they  saved. 

3384.  Spent  it  during  the  time  of  agitation? — 
Undoubtedly.  .1  can  instance  my  own  brother,  to  whom  l 
bad  to  send  money  to  support  him  during  the  agitation. 

3385.  That  is  to  say,  not  only  were  his  savings  spent, 
but  he  had  to  get  a lit.ile  more? — Yes ; and  some  money 
left  to  him  by  a relative  was  spent.  He  is  only  a sub- 
constable. 

3386.  Do  you  think  married  men  were  unable  to 
save  in  the  force? — Married  men  cannot  save  in  the 
force ; it  is  impossible. 

3387.  But  you  think  in  a quiet  station  not  expensive 
a.  prudent  unmarried  man  might  save  ? — He  might  save 
in  the  County  Down. 

338S.  What  do  you  think  a prudent  man  might 
save? — If  he  lived  moderately  and  abstemiously,  not 
like  a city  policeman,  he  might  save  something.  I know 
myself,  when  a sub-constable,  I could  not  save  anything. 
I never  drank  anything,  and  I did  not  smoke. 

3389.  Do  you  think  he  would  save  10s.  or  15s. 
a-month  ? — Pie  would ; but  if  he  went  on  leave 
occasionally,  it  would  all  go,  I always  came  back 
without  anything  in  my  pocket  more  than  my  train  fare 
and  a few  shillings  after  seeing  my  parents. 

3390.  At  the  late  Committee  of  Inquiry  there  was 
evidence  that  many  men  had  saved,  but  were  obliged  to 
spend  what  they  saved  during  the  late  agitation  ? — 
Undoubtedly.  Men  do  not  spend  much  money  at 
their  station  in  the  way. of  extra  expenditure,  but  when 
sent  to  Belfast,  for  instance,  on  duty,  they  must  spend  a 
trifle  more. 

3391.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  said  the  allowance  that 
ought  to  be  given  for  plain  clothes  yearly  was  31. 10s.  ? — 
I put  it  down  at  the  moderate  sum  of  3?.  10s.  I would 
like  to  be  very  moderate. 

3392.  Before  the  recent  agitation,  were  men  required 
to  appear  often  in  plain  clothes  throughout  the  year? — 
^ es,  even  in  the  County  Down  I did  duty  very  frequently 
in  plain  clothes. 

3393.  Plow  often  in  the  year  would  you  appear  in 
piain  clothes.' — I could  not  tell  you — sometimes,  not 
often;  at  others,  very  frequently.  I remember,  myself 
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going  to  Belfast  for  a fortnight  at  a time  from  the  Head 
County  Down.  Constable 

3394.  On  an  average,  before  those  times,  how  often  ^c0, 

would  a man  be  required  to  appear  in  plain  clothes  ? — 5 gept  ^ 1882. 
I could  not  say  that.  I know  some  constables  in  the  * 

station  who  were  weekly  in  plain  clothes — perhaps  three 

times  a-week — for  the  purpose  of  detecting  bowl-throw- 
ing along  the  roads. 

3395.  Mr.  Barrel. — You  refer  to  Belfast? — Yes; 
to  the  suburbs  of  Belfast. 

3396.  Mr.  Holmes. — As  a matter  of  fact,  would  you 
require  a suit  of  plain  clothes  every  year  ? — You  would 
not,  except  you  wanted  to  keep  up  with  the  fashion.  A 
suit  of  plain  clothes  might  do  a-year,  but  you  could  not 
wear  a light  suit  on  a winter’s  day. 

3397.  Chairman.  — You  think  a suit  of  clothes 
judiciously  chosen,  of  ordinary  fashion,  might  last  more 
than  one  year  ? — Yes ; I know  men  who  could  not  go 
outside  without  respectable  clothing. 

3398.  Mr.  Harrel. — With  your  experience  of  the 
rates  of  living  in  the  county,  as  well  as  your  present 
actual  expenses  at  the  depot,  you  do  not  claim  for  the 
force  an  increase  of  pay  on  the  ground  of  the  relation  of 
pay  to  expenditure,  but  rather  on  the  ground  that  your 
duties  are  as  severe  and  your  position  is  as  important  as 
in  the  case  of  the  I,ondon  police  ? — I claim  it  on  more 
grounds,  than  the  cost  of  living.  I claim  it  on  that 
ground  and  also  upon  comparison  with  other  forces. 

Take  my  position  : I must  maintain  the  position  of 
head  constable,  and  I am  in  charge  of  a company  at  the 
depdt.  1 am  doing  the  work  of  an  officer  in  charge  of 
a company.  I have  100  men  under  me.  1 pay  them,  and 
they  all  look  up  to  me.  But  when  I go  outside  the  gate 
I meet  an  acting  sergeant  of  the  Dublin  metropolitan 
police  on  his  beat,  and  he  has  more  pay  than  1 have. 

3399.  What  would  be  the  relative  rank  in  the  London 
police  to  that  which  you  hold  as  head  constable  ? — An  in- 
spector of  the  first-class  in  the  London  police  at  62s-  (id. 
per  week,  and  an  inspector  of  the  second-class  has  ojs.  6 d. 
per  week ; I have  32s.  a-week.  In  Liverpool  a second- 
class  inspector  has  114?.  a-year.  I have  but  83?.  4s. 

I can  prove  that  my  duties  are  . more  important  and 
more  responsible  than  theirs. 

3400-J.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  are  comparing  your 
duties  at  the  depot,  not  those  of  the  force  generally  ? — 

No,  the  duties  of  a head  constable. 

3^02.  Surely  you  do  not  say  that  before  the  recent 
agitation  the  duties  of  the  constabulary  were  as  severe 
as  those  of  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police  ? — They  were 
not,  but  they  were  more  continuous. 

3403.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  they  were  “more 
continuous  ’’  ?— The  constabulary  were  never  off  duty — 
a man  had  not  a moment  that  he  could  consider  his  own, 
while  a Dublin  metropolitan  policeman  having  put  in  his 
hours  can  go  to  his'  barrack,  or  to  Bray,  or  to  Kings- 
town to  recruit  himself,  and  if  a married  man,  he  can  go 
and  sit  with  his  family'.  A constabulary  man  never  can 
do  that.  You  must  give  a man  something  for  being 
continually  on  duty  or  in  uniform,  prepared  for  duty  at 
a moment.  An  inspector  of  the  London  police  on 
Sunday  last  told  me  he  put  in  eight  hours  daily,  and 
after  that  he  was  free  to  go  where  he  liked,  provided  he 
turned  up  sober  and  regular  to  go  on  duty  again  at  the 
proper  time. 

3404.  As  a matter  of  fact,  when  you  joined  the  force, 
were  you  able  to  save  money? — l was  not.  My  pay 
was  only  3?.  0s.  2d.  per  month. 

3405.  That  was  before  the  rise  ? — Before  the  rise  in 
1874,  and  I honestly  confess  I could  not  save  money. 

3406.  After  the  increase  in  1874,  were  you  able  to 
save  money? — I was  able  to  save  a trifle,  but  I ex- 
pended it  when  I went  on  leave  of  absence. 

3407.  Do  you  think  if  the  times  became  quiet  again, 
and  you  were  in  the  country,  you  could  save  money  ? — 

I could  not.  By  living  moderately  and  abstemiously,  a 
few  shillings  might  accumulate  in  my  pockets,  whereas, 
if  I took  leave  I would  spend  it. 

3408.  But  surely  the  price  of  living  since  1874  has 
not  increased? — I cannot  account  for  how  it  is. 

Whether  you  take  items  or  not,  you  cannot  properly 
explain  it ; but  somehow  the  cost  of  living.has  increased. 

O 2 
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3409.  Perhaps  there  is  a higher  standard  of  living 
now  ? — There  is  ; and  we  cannot  help  spending  money  ; 
whereas,  some  time  ago  the  opportunity  did  not  arise. 
On  the  continuity  of  duty  I could  give  curious  evidence 
about  my  position  at  the  depot. 

3410.  Do  you  not  think  there  are  plenty  of  men  who 
live  in  the  same  way  as  you  lived  eight  years  ago  ? — I do 
not  know  about  that.  I lived  in  a very  primitive  fashion 
eight  years  ago. 

3411.  You  were  going  to  state  something  about  the 
nature  of  your  duties  ?— To  show  the  continuousness  of 
them  at  present.,  I suppose  for  the  last  five  months  in  the 
depot  I have  not  had  a moment  off  duty. 

3412.  Do  you  think  that  is  generally  the  case  with 
other  non-commissioned  officers  whom  you  represent  ? 
— It  is.  and  particularly  with  the  head  constables. 

3413.  Describe  briefly  the  nature  of  those  continuous 
duties  ? — There  are  three  head  constables  for  duty. 
One  officer  and  two  head  constables  were  in  each  com- 
pany when  the  depot  was  at  its  minimum  standard. 
Now  it  is  at  its  maximum,  and  more  than  ever  was 
expected  to  be  in  the  depot ; but  there  is  only  one 
officer  in  charge  of  a company,  and  there  are  only  three 
head  constables  in  charge  of  companies.  We  must 
manage  all  matters  of  mess  in  connection  with  the  com- 
panies, which  is  a very  serious  heavy  duty,  because, 
for  mv  expenditure,  the  cash  I pay  through  my  fingers 
monthly  is  1,000/.  So  there  is  continuous  duty  from 
7 a.m.  to  12  midnight. 

3414.  And  that  involves  serious  responsibility? — 
Since  I took  charge,  a sum  of  22,112/.  12s.  lOrf.  during 
twenty-two  months  has  been  paid  away  by  me  in  5,622 
payments.  Then  I am  never  a moment  off  duty,  nor 
have  I got  a moment’s  leave.  I could  not  get  leave  to 
go  to  the  circus  or  the  theatre. 

3415.  Docs  the  same  state  of  things  apply  to  other 
men  ? — To  those  holding  my  rank  particularly,  and 
almost  the  same  to  the  others,  as  far  as  leave  is  con- 
cerned. 

3416.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  about 
the  pressure  of  duties  at  the  depot  ? — They  are  more 
severe  than  elsewhere. 

3417.  Mr.  Harrel. — From  what  does  the  necessity 
arise  which  prevents  your  obtaining  leave  ? — I cannot 
say  that.  I would  rather  abstain  from  saying  that.  I 
merely  state  what  exists.  1 have  not  seen  my  father  for 
two  years,  although  he  is  within  two  hours’  rail  of  me. 

3418.  Then  you  have  got  no  leave  of  absence? — No, 
I would  not  get  a day.  I asked  the  other  day  to  go  and 
see  my  mother,  who  is  very  ill,  and  I could  not  get  down, 
although  there  was  a man  going  on  duty  to  my  town  in 
charge  of  armed  recruits,  and  I wanted  to  perform  that 
duty.  Going  in  the  morning,  I could  be  back  in  the 
afternoon,  arid  in  the  meantime  see  my  mother. 

3419.  Chairman. — Now  pass  to  the  subject  of  pen- 
sions. I suppose  the  men  who  entered  since  1866  seek 
an  equality  of  pensions  with  the  men  who  entered  before 
1866  ? — Yes  ; an  assimilation  of  pensions. 

3420.  State  generally  the  grounds  of  that  claim  ? — 
Our  duties  are  as  severe  as  those  who  joined  before 
1S66,  and  many  of  them  are  in  the  force  at  the  present 
time  ; and  we  see  no  reason  why  any  distinction  should 
be  made  between  us  and  those  men.  There  could  be 
no  line  drawn  with  regard  to  the  duties. 

3421.  Mr.  Harrel. — Throwing  aside  the  rates  of 
pensions  which  the  men  obtained  under  the  Act  of  1866, 
as  compared  with  those  who  joined  previous  io  that 
date,  have  you  taken  into  consideration  that  the  terms 
upon  which  pension  is  obtained  in  the  case  of  those  who 
joined  under  that  Act.  are  more  favourable ; that,  although 
the  rates  which  can  be  obtained  bj'  men  who  joined  the 
force  prior  to  1866  are  larger,  the  terms  under  which 
they  obtain  those  rates  are  not  so  liberal  as  in  the  case  of 
the  men  who  joined  since  1866  ; for  instance,  the  men 
who  joined  prior  to  1866  only  obtain  their  pension,  not 
by  annual  increments,  as  in  the  case  of  those  who 
joined  since,  but  by  leaps  of  five  years,  for  fifteen  not 
exceeding  twenty  years’  service,  for  twenty  not  exceeding 
twenty-five,  and  for  twenty-five  not  exceeding  thirty  ? — 
Yes. 

3422.  Do  you  also  know  that  a man  who  joined  prior 


to  1866  cannot  obtain  his  pension  at  all,  no  matter  how 
long  he  serves,  unless  he  is  declared  to  be  medically 
unfit,  and  passed  as  such  ? — Yes. 

3423.  And  that  the  men  who  come  under  the  Act  of 
1866  can,  no  matter  what  their  state  of  health  may  be, 
claim  their  retiring  pension  on  attaining  thirty  years’ 
service? — I would  have  greater  facility  in  getting  my 
pension,  but  it  would  be  a smaller  pension,  if  1 retired 
at  my  present  pay  as  pension  I would  draw,  as  second- 
class  head  constable,  83/.  4s.  per  annum  ; but,  under 
the  Act  of  1866,  1 would  retire  at  only  49/.,  and  that 
would  not  be  a pension  fit  to  support  me.  A first-class 
head  constable,  drawing  91/-  a-year,  would  be  only 
entitled  to  54/.  Take  from  that — what  may  happen  to 
the  best  men  in  the  service — deductions  for  unfavourable 
records,  1/.  a-year. 

3424.  Mr.  Holmes. — Replying  to  the  Chairman,  you 
said  you  were  not  asking  Is.  a-day  increase  of  pay,  but 
merelv  to  be  put  in  the  same  position  as  the  London 
police  ? — Yes. 

3424*.  Surely  you  do  not  want  to  be  put  into  a better 
position  than  the  London  police  as  regards  pension  ? — 
I can  show  grounds  why  we  should  get  a better  pensioh 
than  the  London  men. 

3425.  Please  to.  state  those  grounds  ? — Heretofore 
pensioners  from  the  constabulary  dropped  into  nice 
situations,  and  the  fact  of  their  holding  a pension  from 
the  constabulary  was  a recommendation  to  them,  a sort  of 
guarantee.  Now,  except  in  very  few  cases,  that  does  not 
hold  good.  The  tone  of  feeling  is  against  us,  and  once 
we  leave  the  service  we  have  a very  uncomfortable  time 
of  it. 

3426.  Chah-man. — There  is  great  difficulty  in  getting 
situations  ? — Yes ; and  the  individual  who  might  be 
an  employer,  and  have  opportunities  of  giving  us  a 
situation,  abstains  from  doing  it,  inasmuch  as  he  knows 
a police  pensioner  might  be  obnoxious. 

3427.  Mr.  Holmes—  Do  you  not  think  the  good 
relations  between  the  police  and  the  people  will  speedily 
return  ? — I cannot  be  a prophet,  and  the  outlook  is  not 
bright  in  any  direction.  There  are  clouds  bigger  than 
a man’s  hand  whatever  way  you  look.  That  is  my 
impression,  judging  from  what  is  going  on. 

3428.  You  said  if  you  were  to  retire  at  thirty  years’ 
service  on  your  present  pay,  your  pension  would  be 
only  49/.,  your  pay  being  83/.  You  are  aware  that 
pension  always  is  very  much  less  than  pay  in  all  classes 
of  the  Civil  Service. " Taking  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
civil  servant,  he  cannot  retire  until  he  is  60  years  of 
age,  unless  on  the  ground  of  ill-health,  and  the  most  he 
can  draw  is  two-thirds  of  his  pay,  to  which  he  is  only 
entitled  after  forty  years’  service.  Take  the  case,  then, 
of  a man  whose  salary  is  600/.  a-vear ; he  would  retire 
on  his  maximum  pension  of  two-thirds  only  after  forty 
years’  service;  so  that  after  forty  years’  service  he 
would  only  get  400/.  a-year  ? — That  is  quite  right. 

3429.  Do  you  not  think  that  man  would  have  just  as 
good  ground  'of  complaint  as  you  ? — I do  not.  In  his 
life  he  is  not  called  upon  for  any  great  physical  exertion  ; 
neither  is  he  subject  to  wettings  and  cold.  His  life  is 
not  so  severe  as  a policeman’s. 

3430.  But  he  may  be  subject  to  great  mental  exer- 
tion?— Doubtless  he  will,  but  at,  the  same  time  his  risks 
are  not  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  a member  of  the 
constabulary.  He  does  not  risk  life  or  limb,  and  he 
lives  in  a very  nice  way.  He  has  a beautiful  house, 
much  superior  to  that  of  a member  of  the  constabulary 
force  of  any  rank  ; and  at  his  time  of  life,  too,  he  should 
be  much  fresher. 

3431.  He  will  feel  the  difference  between  his  pension 
and  pay  just  as  keenly  as  the  constabulary  man  ? — He 
does  not  earn  it  as  bard. 

3432.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  you  know  that  on  that  very 
account  the  State  has  put  ten  years’  more  service  on 
him  than  on  you? — I see  that  plainly. 

3433.  Mr.  Holmes. — In  point  of  fact  you,  the.  police, 
are  in  as  good  a position  after  thirty  years’  service  as  the 
ordinary  civil  servants  after  forty  ? — Yes ; but  the 
amount  of  our  pay  does  not  hold  the  same  corresponding 
proportion. 

3434.  You  can  hardly  compare  yourselves  with  men 
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who  are  doing  brain-work  ? — Brain-work  ! I will  go 
into  no  comparison,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  not  a 
person  drawing  200 2.  a- year  in  the  city  of  Dublin  doing 
brain-work,  and  the  amount  of  penmanship  with  my  own 
pen,  that  I exhibit. 

3435.  All  you  say  goes  to  show  that  your  own  indi- 
vidual position  at  the  depot  is  different  from  that  of  most 
officers  in  the  force  ? — A head  constable  is  called  upon 
at  any  time  to  act  as  sub-inspector.  A first-class  sub- 
inspector is  drawing  2252.,  and  the  moment  he  is  changed 
from  a station  his  position  becomes  vacant,  and  the  man 
drawing  832.  4s  or  912.  must  do  his  work. 

3436.  Mr.  Harrel. — But  you  have  not  had  expe- 
rience latterly  of  what  goes  on  in  the  county,  because 
the  clerk  materially  assists  him? — Some  of  them  may 
assist  in  keeping  the  accounts.  I have  no  clerk  at  the 
depdt,  the  reason  of  which  I cannot  account  for. 

3437.  There  is  no  clerk  to  assist  the  sub-inspector? — 
None. 

3438.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  else 
on  the  subject? — The  men  who  joined  since  1866  will 
always  feel  dissatisfied  so  long  as  a distinction  exists. 
I am  confident  that  the  Government  may  expect  nothing 
but  periodical  recruiting  and  agitation  so  long  as  any 
distinction  is  made.  1 would  suggest  that  a member  of 
the  constabulary  be  allowed  to  retire  at  ten  years’ 
service  in  case  cf  his  incapacity  to  serve  further,  and 
that  he  be  granted  a pension  on  that  service ; that  would 
be  one-third  of  the  whole  pension;  and  then  a yearly 
increment  for  every  year's  service,  provided  he  was 
incapacitated  by  illness  from  serving  further.  Then  I 
would  say  that  at  tweuty-five  years’  service  it  should  be 
optional  for  him  to  retire,  and  that  at  thirty  years’ 
service  retirement  should  be  compulsory,  except  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  work  out  the  term  that  would  entitle 
him  to  pension  on  the  pay  of  his  rank.  If  he  had  to  put 
in  three  years,  he  should  be  allowed  to  earn  his  pension 
to  carry  it  with  him.  That  in  itself  would  keep  up  a 
healthy  current  of  promotion,  and  would  give  a stimulus 
to  men  in  looking  forward. 

3439.  You  think  it  would  be  not  only  fair  to  the 
men,  but  beneficial  to  the  service  ? — Yes  ; and  I would 
prove  that  it  would  be  a saving  to  the  public.  Once  a 
man  comes  up  to  thirty  years’  service,  and  he  takes  the 
notion  of  retiring,  the  public  can  get  no  benefit  from 
him.  1 have  ample  evidence  of  that  at  the  depot. 
There  are  head  constables  and  constables  at  the  depot, 
and  some  of  them  are  kept  two  months  there  knocking 
about  in  in  a very  unpleasant,  unhappy  way,  marching 
up  and  down  to  hospital  with  their  minds  annoyed, 
while  they  had  been,  perhaps,  a month  or  two  lying  at 
the  station  before  coming  up.  They  are  brought  before 
a medical  board  and  returned  unfit.  After  a time  they 
return  to  their  station,  and  they  are  six  weeks  more 
before  they  are  pensioned  off  So  that,  practically,  for 
six  months  the  Government  do  not  get  one  day's  work 
from  them,  and  they  are  drawing  the  highest  rates  of 

pay- 

3440.  Mr.  Holmes. — ^!ou  having  joined  since  1866 
can  retire  after  thirty  years’  service  without  a medical 
certificate  1 — Yes. 

3441.  You  think  the  same  rule  ought  to  applv  to 
those  who  joined  before  1866  ? — Yes.  The  last  year 
of  a man’s  service  is  the  worst  he  puts  in.  Owing  to 
the  ordeal  they  go  through  there  they  bring  unpleasant 
recollections  of  the  service  away  witn  them.  I know 
men  who  actually  cursed  the  service  going  away. 

3443.  Chairman.— Go  to  the  next  matter,  please  ? — 
The  next  is  lodging  allowance  to  married  men  not 
accommodated  in  barrack.  There  should  be  some 
allowance  given. 

3444.  What  do  yon  propose? — I would  say  102.  per 
annum. 

3445.  You  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  enable  married  men  to  sustain  themselves  properly  ? 
— I do.  I think,  in  the  interests  of  the  service  and  for 
the  respectability  of  it  an  allowance  should  be  granted. 

I could  give  you  evidence  as  to  the  rates  of  pay  to  men 
at  the  depot.  If  married  men  are  tolerated  there  some 
cottages  should  be  built  in  connection  with  the  depot. 
There  are  some  at  present  built  in  barracks. 


3446.  Do  you  think  that  the  married  men  at  the 
depfit  desire  that  they  should  be  all  accommodated  1 — 
Yes,  if  allowed  there  at  all.  Constable  Despard  pays 
222.  per  annum  for  a house. 

3447.  Mr.  Harrel. — Is  he  at  drill? — No;  he  is  a 
constable  in  the  band.  Constable  Ball,  who  is  at  drill, 
pays  242.  per  annum,  and  for  the  last  eleven  years  he 
paid  242.  as  rent.  Acting  Constable  Boyd  pays  182. 
a-year  for  a house.  1 think  some  cottages  should  be 
built  for  the  married  men  within  bugle  call  of  the 
depot.  Constable  Despard  is  confined  to  barracks,  and 
he  has  to  pay  a woman  to  stop  with  his  wife,  who  is 
delicate. 

[ Mr.  Holmes  left  the  room  on  official  itm'nm.} 

3448.  Could  not  he  have  left  for  a county  at  any 
time  he  liked,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a married 
man  ? — I do  not  think  he  could,  but  I am  not  sure;  the 
point  never  came  before  me. 

3449.  Ke  stays  there  deriving  some  profit  from  his 
position  over  and  above  his  pay  as  belonging  to  the 
band  1 — Hitherto,  he  might  have  some  trifling  thing  for 
playing  out.  Sometimes  the  men  used  to  have  appoint- 
ments for  the  theatres,  but  latterly  they  have  none ;. 
they  cannot  take  them. 

3450.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  point? — The- 
making-up  of  uniform  is  the  next. 

3451.  That  involves  more  expense  than  you  are 
allowed? — I get  10s.  6<2.  for  making  up  a tunic,  and  I 
pay  from  15s.  to  17s.  To  Mr.  Ireland  I pay  15s.  In 
Belfast  they  charge  16s.  or  17s.  I get  3s.  for  trousers, 
and  I pay  4s.  8 d.  Mr.  Ireland  will  make  them  up  for 
me  for  3s. ; but  if  I get  them  made  up  by  any  othe 
tailor,  and  the  head  constables  as  a rule  do,  the  charge 
is  4s.  8(2. 

3452.  What  addition  do  you  suggest  should  be  made 
to  the  clothing  allowance ; the  actual  expense,  or  a 
special  sum  in  addition  to  the  present  allowance? — If 
the  actual  expense  was  allowed  it  would  meet  the  whole- 
case. 

3453.  You  would  suggest  that? — Yes,  an  average- 
allowance. 

3454.  What  would  be  the  average? — A head  con- 
stable’s tunic  could  not  be  made  up  under  15s.  The 
charge  is  reduced  by  competition  to  the  lowest  ebb. 

3455.  What  addition  would  that  represent  ? — 4s.  6(2. 

3456.  What  addition  would  you  suggest  for  the- 
trousers  ? — Taking  the  charge  in  the  whole  country,  I 
would  say  4s.  6(2.  for  making  up  the  head  constable’s 
trousers. 

3457.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  would  be  Is.  6(2.  more  ? — 
Yes. 

3458.  For  each  suit,  trousers  and  tunic,  you  would' 
suggest  an  addition  to  the  present  allowance  of  6s.  1 — 
Yes,  6s.  per  annum  to  a head  constable.  The  allowance- 
to  the  constables  does  not  meet  their  expenditure  either. 
They  get  5s.  6(2.  for  the  tunic  and  2s.  for  the  trousers  ; 
that  is  7s.  6(2.  No  tailor  will  make  the  suit  for  that. 

3459.  Would  12s.  pay  for  making  the  tunic  and 
trousers  ? — I think  he  should  get  10s. ; say  8s.  for  the 
tunic. 

3460.  Chairman. — What  addition  would  you  recom- 
mend in  the  case  of  constables? — I would  say  4s.  a 
suit,  which  is  very  moderate. 

3461.  Pass  to  the  next  subject,  please? — The  men 
desire  me  to  speak  about  the  material  of  the  frocks,  it  is 
so  very  bad.  They  a!  e ashamed  to  wear  them  in  the 
city.  The  material  is  soft  and  open,  and  turns 
wretchedly  ugly,  a green  colour.  The  men  approve  of 
the  frock  as  a garment,  but  ihey  wish  to  have  tunic 
cloth  issued  for  it,  and  to  be  allowed  to  make  it  up 
themselves  by  a regulation  pattern  issued  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

3462.  Are  they  satisfied  with  the  tunic  cloth  ? — 
They  are.  It  is  reasonably  fair,  but  not  as  good  as  the 
cloth  worn  by  the  city  men. 

3463.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — The  next  is  the 
head  constables’  nightly  allowance,  which  has  been 
recently  struck. 

3464.  Mr.  Harrel. — What  is  it?— 4s.  6(2.  a nig:.: 
for  the  men. 


Head 
Constable 
W.  H.  Ric 

5 Sept.  1882 
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3465.  That  has  been  supplemented  for  six  months  ? 
— The  regulation  nightly  allowance  is  4s.  to  head  con- 
stables and  Is.  extra  for  six  months,  which  will 
terminate  next  month. 

3466.  What  do  you  propose  it  should  be  ? — At  least 
7.v.  6c/.  I can  show  you  how  badly  it  cuts  up  at  the 
present  time.  Now  I was  sent  to  Cork  with  an  escort, 
taking  charge  of  twenty-three  convicts  the  other  day, 
and  that  was  a very  heavy  responsibility,  to  have 
twenty-three  of  the  worst  characters  that  could  be  got 
together.  When  I come  to  pay  my  men  I can  put  6c/. 
in  my  pocket  above  a recruit.  I cannot  stay  in  the 
same  room,  and  my  responsibility  is  measured  by  6d. 

3466  (1).  Chairman. — The  ground  of  your  claim, 
then,  is  the  responsibility,  not  the  hard  work  involved  ? 
—Yes. 

3466  (•-').  Apart  from  that,  is  there  any  other  ground 
for  claiming  the  increase  ? — I say  I must  live  in  some  re- 
spectable second-class  hotel ; I cannot  live  in  the  same 
lodging-house  with  the  men. 

3466  (3).  Therefore,  you  add  the  ground  of  increased 
expense  ? — Undoubtedly. 

3466  (4).  Mr.  Barrel. — You  say  yon  ought  to  get 
7s.  6 d.  ?— 1 do.  Nothing  less  would  do.  It  puts  a 
head  constable  in  a very  ugly  position  if  he  is  out 
with  the  men  on  duty  that  he  gets  only  6c/.  for  his 
rank. 

3466  (5).  What  do  you  propose  for  a constable? — I 
would  say  Is.  a-nightmore  than  a sub-constable.  There 
should  be  something  to  support  his  rank  and  make  a 
distinction.  At  present  there  is  no  distinction.  The 
head  constable  is  in  an  unfair  position  on  detachment 
duty.  He  cannot  sleep  in  a straw  lodge. 

3466  (6).  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  topic?— We 
would  ask  that  a head  constable  in  charge  of  a district 
doing  the  duty  of  an  officer  should  get  some  extra 
pay. 

3466  (7).  What  extra  pay  would  you  suggest? — Taking 
into  account  that  a sub-inspector  gets  5s.  for  actinsr  as 
county  inspector,  I would  suggest  5s.  6d.  a-day  for  the 
head  constable.  He  should  not  get  it  for  one  day ; 
I would  say  after  a week. 

3466  (8).  Pass  to  the  next  matter? — At  the  depot  there 
are  peculiar  duties  that  do  not  obtain  in  the  country ; 
for  instance,  he  has  no  clerk,  and  therefore  the  more 
work  is  thrown  upon  him.  A head  constable  has  to  do 
all  without  any  assistance  whatever.  I could  illustrate 
that  by  a very  forcible  case  that  occurred  with  me  the 
other  day.  Say,  I am  under  orders  to  go  to  Cork  in 
the  morning.  I parade  at  4 a.m.  At  8 o clock  I get 
an  order-book  put  into  my  hand,  showing  there  are  ten 
men  under  orders  for  counties.  I calculate  all  'their 
pay  and  allowances ; their  pay  to  the  county  head- 
quarters, their  pay  whilst  at  the  depot,  and  their  pay  to 
the  several  counties  again.  I have  no  person  capable 
of  doing  that  in  my  absence.  Consequently,  I must  sit 
down  and  regulate  all  that,  and  give  the  pay  to  a con- 
stable. That  takes  me  to  12  o’clock.  I have  three 
hours’  sleep,  and  I parade  at  4 o’clock.  My  light-  is 
cut  off  at  half-past.  9.  There  is  no  light  allowed  to 
the  head  constable  beyond  that. 

3466  (9).  And  you  provide  yourself  with  light? — I 
am  obliged  to  provide  myself  with  light  for  the  public 

3466  (10).  Mr.  Barrel. — What  time  should  those 
orders  go  ? — In  an  ordinary  quiet  evening  the  bugle  goes 
at  4 o’clock.  The  orders  would  be  in  my  hands  at  half- 
past 5.  They  might  not  be  out  till  7 or  S o'clock. 

3466  (11).  Chairman.— (Jo  on  to  the  next  subject  ?— 
There  is  a matter  1 have  been  requested  to  mention  with 
regard  to  little  privileges  that  tend  very  much  to  make 
a man’s  life  happy  or  not.  as  the  case  may  be,  provided 
he  does  his  work  well.  A head  constable,  or  a constable 
at  the  depot,  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  going 
into  the  city  in  plain  clothes  when  not  on  duty.  The 
head  constables  and  constable  desire  the  same  privilege 
as  a sergeaut-major  in  the  army.  We  are  hot  doing 
police  duty  in  Dublin,  and  we  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
the  city  police.  We  must  be  at  9 o’clock  in  barrack ; I 
would  suggest  10  o’clock  in  winter,  and  for  the  head  and 
other  constables  11  o’clock  in  summer,  and'the  privilege 


which  the  army  sergeants  and  sergeant-majors  enjoy  of 
not  coming  in  till  12  midnight  bv  leaving  their  names 
with  the  sergeant-major  when  not  for  duty. 

3466  (12).  What  is  the  next  topic  ? —The  plain  clothes 
question  has  caused  great  dissatisfaction  at  the  depot. 

A man  going  down  town  in  uniform  cannot  go  into  the 
theatre  or  walk  through  the  streets  without  being  sub- 
jected to  gross  insults,  and  even  the  men’s  wives  do  not 
care  for  accompanying  their  husbands  in  the  city.  That 
I believe  to  be  the  fact. 

3466  (13).  That  is  a special  reason  for  plain  clothes 
being  worn  by  them  ? — Yes.  A man  being  taunted  may 
lose  his  temper,  and  along  with  it  his  rank,  before  he 
comes  back  from  the  city.  There  is  no  preparation  made 
for  a man  to  take  his  annual  leave  at  the  depot.  That  was 
the  reason  I could  not  get  leave.  Then  I would  suggest 
that  the  roll-call  be  changed.  Take  my  case.  On  no 
day  can  I leave  barrack  until  after  the  orders  are  issued, 

6 or  7 o’clock. 

3466  (14).  Mr.  Barrel— not  the  regular  stated 
time  half-past  4 ? — No.  I would  say  6 o'clock  ; and  I 
must  be  in  at  9.  With  regard  to  that,  suppose  a sergeant- 
major  in  the  armjr  is  in  our  mess,  we  must  see  him 
outside  the  gate  at  9 o’clock  on  a winter's  night. 

3466  (15).  Chairman. — Go  to  the  licit  matter, 
please  ? — The  men  ask  that  the  helmets  should  not  be 
worn  on  Sunday  after  divine  service.  The  men  cannot 
go  into  a tramcar  or  enjoy  themselves,  they  consider  them 
so  inconvenient. 

3466  (16).  What  is  the  next  point?— We  ask  that  a 
clerk  be  given  to  an  officer  or  head  constable  in  charge 
of  a company  at  the  depot.  The  next  is  the  Constabulary 
Force  Fund. 

3466  (17).  What  do  you  say  about  that? — A feeling 
exists  that  there  is  something  wrong  about  it. 

3466  (18).  Do- you  suggest  inquiry  about  it  ? — No ; a 
balance-sheet. 

3466  (19).  Mr.  Barrel. — Do  you  know  that  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditure  of  the  Constabulary  Force  Fund 
are  being  investigated  at  present  ? — No.  Men  mentioned 
in  a letter  to  me  that  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  stated 
lately  in  Parliament  that  it  was  a very  large  fund,  and  in 
consequence  the  rates  were  reduced  to  1 per  cent. ; but 
in  a short  time  afterwards  it  was  represented  to  the 
force  that  the  fund  was  in  a very  shaky  condition,  and 
•the  rates  were  increased  to  l-£  per  cent.  As  the  men 
are  paying  so  much  to  the  fund,  a balance-sheet  should 
be  issued.  The  next  matter  is  the  Canteen  Fund,  which 
is  a large  fund.  It  is  part  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Canteen  Fund  that  some  of  the  money  should  be  issued 
to  sports  and  games  in  the  depot  to  keep  up  a little 
amusement  for  the  men.  At  present  there  is  nothing 
in  that  wav,  not  even  a cricket  club. 

3466  (20).  You  think  facilities  ought  to  be  allowed  ?— 
Yes. 

3467.  Is  the  fund  strong  ? — There  is  a sum  of  3,000/. 
or  4,000/.  invested.  The  balance  in  favour  is  not  so 
much,  because  it  is  kept  down.  We  have  no  sports; 
and  we  are  not  invited  to  the  regimental  sports  because 
we  cannot  invite  the  men  in  return. 

3468.  What  is  the  next  matter /—Promotion  from 
the  ranks,  which  has  been  more  than  called  into  ques- 
tion by  the  city  force  here,  seeing  that  all  the  superior 
ranks  are  open  to  the  men. 

3469.  Do  you  suggest  that  all  the  sub-inspectorships 
should  be  filied  by  the  men  or  half? — All,  excepting 
the  sons  of  officers.  The  men  who  earn  the  rank,  and 
prove  themselves  capable  of  filling  it,  ought  to  get  it, 
and  also  the  sons  of  officers. 

3470.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a thing  very 
much  prized  by  the  men  of  the  force  ? — I believe  it 
would  be  a great  stimulus  to  a man  from  the  day  he 
joins,  and  give  him  an  interest  in  the  force  throughout 
his  entire  service.  That  it  will  ultimately  be  the  case 
I feel  certain.  At  present  the  highest  rank  a man  can 

. put  before  him  is  that  of  head  constable. 

3471.  Practically  it  is  ? — Yes,  practically.  It  is  only 
one  in  a thousand  who  will  become  sub-inspector.  I 

' would  like  to  mention  how  promotions  are  made  at  the 
'dep6t,  wnich  is  an  important  matter.  In  the  country 
they  are  made  quarterly.  In  the  depot  they  are  -made 
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yearly,  so  that  even  a man  who  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  list  would  be  twelve  months  out  of  promotion. 

3472.  In  counties  the  list  is  forwarded  to  head- 
quarters by  the  county  inspector  quarterly? — Yes. 

3473.  And  the  vacancies  which  occur  in  the  suc- 
ceeding three  months  are  filled  as  a matter  of  course 
from  the  names  so  sent  forward  by  the  county  inspector  ? 
—Yes. 

3474.  In  the  case  of  the  d.epfit,  however,  that  Return 
is  onlv  sent  in  to  the  Inspector- General  by  the  Com- 
mandant annually  ? — Yes. 

3475.  The  result  of  the  list  not  being  sent  forward 
as  frequently  as  in  counties  is  that  ensuing  vacancies 
are  not  filled  up  for  a considerable  period  ? — Say  for  a 
year. 

3475*.  In  counties  vacancies  are  filled  the  day  a man 
retires,  being  filled  in  anticipation? — Yes.  At  the 
depSt  a man  is  twelve  months  out  of  promotion,  and 
perhaps  he  may  get  into  trouble  and  lose  his  chance 
whilst  waiting  for  what  is  actually  his  by  his  position. 
The  question  of  promotion  is  important  to  the  reserve 
force  at  the  depot. 

3476.  Does  this  apply  to  the  reserve  of  all  ranks? 
. — It  does  to  the  reserve  scattered  through  the  country. 

3477.  Goto  the  next  subject? — I have  been  asked 
to  suggest  that  the  clerks  of  county  inspectors  should 
be  entitled  to  the  temporary  rank  of  head  constable, 
drawing  the  pay  the  same  as  at  the  depot.  Some  at  the 
depot  hold  it,  and  others  do  not 

3478.  Some  of  the  proposals  have  been  that  they 
should  get  20f.  a-year,  and  others  that  they  should 
get  187.  5s.? — They  would  be  better  pleased  with  the 
temporary  rank.  Give  them  the  uniform  of  the  rank 
and  very  little  more.  At  present  they  get  12s.  6c7. 
a-month.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  barrack- 
master’s  clerk,  who  holds  a similar  position. 

3479.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  subject  ? — The 
next  is  the  subject  of  unfavourable  records. 

3480.  You'  wish  them  expunged  after  a certain  time  ? 
— After  three  years.  A man  should  get  an  opportunity 
of  retrieving  his  character,  and  if  he  did  not,  let  him 
suffer.  At  present  the  records  press  heavily  against 
him,  giving  him  no  chance  to  lift  his  head  above  water, 
and  until  the  day  he  dies  he  is  paying  for  the  unfavour- 
able record. 

3481.  As  regards  pension,  would  you  have  the  un- 
favourable records  affect  it  at  all? — No.  Let  them 

affect  a' man  as  regards  his  promotion,  but  he  should 
not  be  compelled  to  carry  the  recollection  of  them  into 
his  grave. 

3482.  You  see  a good  many  new  men  who  come  to 
the  depot  ? — I do. 

3483.  Do  you  think  they  are  of  as  good  a class  as 
before? — They  are  not. 

3484.  Are  they  as  good  physically  ? — They  are  not. 

3485.  Are  they  as  intelligent  ? — They  are  not. 

3486.  Are  they  as  easily  taught  discipline  ? '-Well, 
Sir,  they  are  hurried  from  the  depot  now  in  such  a 
quick  fashion  that  the  same  opportunities  are  not 
afforded  for  trying  out  that  point  as  before  when  they 
spent  six  or  eight  months  there,  and  even  ten,  while  they 
pass  through  in  ten  weeks  now.  In  the  last  two  years 
5,500  passed  through  the  depot. 

3487.  Do  they  come  from  as  gcod  a class  of  farmers 
as  before  ? — I believe  they  do  not. 

3488.  Do  you  believe  they  come  more  from  towns 
than  before  ? — We  get  very  few  from  towns ; they  are 


from  the  rural  districts.  1 have  better  opportunities 
than  any  other  person  of  knowing  them  that  way, 
because  I examine  their  kits  on  coming  in,  and  I know 
they  do  not  have  the  clothing  and  equipment  they  used 
to  come  in  with. 

34S9.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  say  5,500  passed  through 
the  depot  in  the  last  two  years  ? — Yes. 

3490.  That  would  be,  in  fact,  double  the  number 
that  passed  in  ordinary  times  ? — More  than  double. 

3491.  And,  of  course,  when  double  the  demand  was 
made  upon  the  candidates’  lists  in  the  counties  you  could 
not  expect  that  the  class  of  recruits  would  be  just  as 
good  as  before  ? — Certainly  not. 

3492  You  were  getting  two  men  for  every  one 
before,  so  that  the  county  inspectors  had  a better  oppor- 
tunity formerly  of  picking  and  choosing  ? — Yes.  The 
recruits  were  selected  before. 

3493.  There  are  still  three  classes  on  the  county 
inspectors’  candidates’  list  ? — There  are.  When  there 
were  good  men  formerly  the  bad  ones  were  not  taken, 
and  they  show  to  the  worst  advantage  now. 

3494.  But  even  still  discrimination  is  used  ? — Doubt- 
less there  is  discrimination,  but  the  demand  is  so  severe 
they  will  have  to  bring  down  the  discrimination  to  a 
similar  extent  in  order  to  supply  the  men. 

[Mr.  Holmes  returned .[) 

3495.  Chairman.— Is  there  anything  else  you  would 
like  to  mention  ? — The  head  constables,  especially  at 
the  depdt,  are  equipped  like  a recruit — rifle,  sword, 
waist-belt,  pouch)  and  so  on — and  they  feel  that  is  not 
sustaining  the  rank  or  assisting  the  man  in  the  way  of 
appealing  to  his  rank. 

3496.  Mr.  Harrel. — Are  not  they  similarly  equipped 
all  over  the  country  ? — They  are,  and  in  towns  they  are 
armed  with  a baton. 

3497.  Do  you  know  that  in  former  times  the  head 
constables  wore  swords  ? — Y es. 

3498.  And  that  they  did  not  parade  with  rifles? — 
Yes ; and  formerly  they  even  had  a double-barrelled 
gun,  which  was  some  distinction. 

3499.  But  with  the  issue  of  the  Enfield  rifles  this 
distinction  was  done  away  with  ? — Yes. 

3500.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a remedy? — I 
would  suggest  that  some  distinction  should  be  made. 

3501.  Is  there  a distinction  in  the  case  of  colour- 
sergeants  in  the  army  ? — There  is.  We  meet  men  not 
drawing  our  pay,  or  in  anything  like  our  position,  and 
they  carry  swords. 

3502.  Has  a colour-sergeant  a sword  ? — He  has ; he 
does  not  wear  a bayonet. 

3503.  But  on  parade,  does  he  not  go  out  with  his 
rifle  ?— He  does. 

3504.  Does  not  the  sergeant-major  also  ? — No  ; the 
sergeant-major  is  armed  with  a slung  sword  and  a 
cane. 

3505.  And  is  not  your  sergeant-major  ? — He  is  ; but 
take  the  company  sergeant-majors  of  the  Guards,  they 
wear  slung  swords. 

3506-  There  is  not  a company  sergeant-major  in  an 
ordinary  regiment? — There  is  a troop  sergeant-major 
in  the  cavalry.  The  colour-sergeant  has  a rattan  in 
ordinary  infantry  regiments. 

3507.  He  parades  with  his  rifle  ? — I think  he  does ; 
but  he  has  his  sword,  and  the  men  have  bayonets.  1 lm*» 
is  no  distinction  with  us. 


Sub-Constable  David  P.  Griffin,  examined. 


3508.  Chairman. — You  are  a sub-constable  stationed 
at  the  dep6t  ? — Yes. 

3509.  And  you  represent  the  sub-constables  at  the 
depot  ? — Yes. 

3510.  How  long  have  you  been  there? — Three 
months  presently,  and  ten  before.  I have  been  two 
years  and  nine  months  in  the  force. 


351 1 .  Where  were  you  stationed  before  ? — In  Galway, 
We?t  Riding. 

3312.  Did  you  belong  to  the  county  force,  or  were 
you  a reserve  man? — I was  a reserve  man. 

3513.  State  your  opinion  on  the  various  subjects 
which  the  men  at  the  depot  sent  you  to  present.  You 
need  not  go  into  details,  but  state  what  you  suggest. 


Head 
Constable 
W.  H.  ltice. 

5 Sept.  1882, 


Sub-Constable 
D.  P.  Griffin. 

6 Sept.,  1882. 
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Sul)- Constable  The  first  subject,  agperally,  is  pay  ? — Yes,  we  ask  an 
D.  E.  Griffin.  increase  0f  pay. 

3514.  What  increase  of  pay  do  the  men  desire  you  to 
seek  ?— The  men  require  to  be  put  on  an  equal  footing; 
with  the  police  force  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  il 
possible,  in  advance. 

3515.  You  seek  a comparison  with  the  town  forces 
and  the  rural  forces  in  England?— With  the  town  forces 
of  England. 

3516.  And  the  rural  forces,  too.  You  know,  of 
course,  that  the  great  majority  of  your  men  do  rural 
dutv  ; therefore,  if  a comparison  is  to  be  instituted  with 
other  forces,  we  must  at  least  take  into  account  not 
only  the  town  forces  of  England,  but  also  the  country 

forces  ? Yes ; but  I consider  that  from  the  nature  of 

the  duties  our  men  perform  they  are  more  important, 
more  harassing,  distressing,  and  responsible  than  the 

rural  duties  of  policemen  in  England. 

3517.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  semi-military  duties 
V)u  have  to  perform  ?— No.  I go  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  duty,  and  the  extra  intelligence  required  of  a 
policeman  in  Ireland.  An  Irish  policeman  has  to 
perform  census  duty,  and  forward  Returns  to  the 
Government. 

3518.  Then  you  put  jour  claim  to  a higher  rate  of 
pay  than  Englishmen,  first,  on  the  class  of  duty,  and 
secondly,  the  extra  intelligence  required  for  the  various 
duties  the  Irish  policeman  has  to  perform  ? — Yes. 

3519.  Do  you  get  paid  specially  by  the  Census 
Department  for  the  census  work? — We  do  not.  We 
get  an  allowance  according  to  the  constabulary  regula- 
tions, but  no  special  allowance, 

3520.  What  is  the  allowance  ?— It  is  the  regulation 
allowance. 

3521.  Mr.  Harrel. — When  engaged  on  census  duty 
-and  absent  from  your  station  a certain  number  of  hours 
vou  receive  extra"  pay,  to  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 

-stances,  you  would  be  entitled,  and  that  is  from  the 
Census  Commissioners  ? — Certainly. 

3522.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  you  have  to  say 
on  the  cost  of  living  ? — I hand  in  a scale  for  the  support 
of  an  ordinary  man  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to 
discharge  the  duty  required  of  him. 

The  document  is  as  follows : — 


Detailed  Account  of  Expenses  incurred  by  an 
Acting  Constable  or  Sub-Constable  at  Depot. 


Cost  of  Maintenance  for  one  Day.  | Expenditure  for  one  T sar  of  365  Days. 


3523.  What  is  the  total  per  day  that  expenditure 
represents  ? — I make  it  2s.  5 d.  per  day. 

3524.  Does  that  include  not  merely  what  is  had  at 
mess,  but  also  eggs? — Yes. 

3525.  Therefore,  it  includes  the  day's  sustenance  ? — 
Yes. 

3526.  Now,  is  there  any  remark  you  wish  to  make  on 
.any  of  the  particular  items? — I have  something  to  suggest 
further  on  in  my  evidence  in  the  way  of  changing  the 
,mess  for  reserve  sub-constables. 

3527.  Postponing  the  consideration  of  your  account 
for  that  purpose,  will  you  go  on  to  the  next  thing  you 
wish  to  say  on  the  subject  of  pay  ? — By  giving  greater 
pay  to  the  constabulary,  or  placing  them  on  a footing 
with  the  English  police  forces,  and  paying  them,  as  they 
expect  to  be  paid,  for  the  harassing  duties  they  are  ex- 
pected to  discharge,  you  will  invite  a better  and  more 
efficient  class  to  the  force. 


3528.  Do  you  think  the  class  now  joining  is  not  a 
good  class  ? — There  is  a marked  deterioration  in  the 
class  of  recruits  at  present. 

3529.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  due  to  the  great  de- 
mand, the  lowering  of  the  standard,  and  the  readiness  to 
admit  them? — I do  not  think  so. 

3530.  You  think  there  is  a general  tendency  to  a 
falling  off? — I do.  For  instance,  at  the  depot  I am  in 
a very  good  position  to  see  and  judge  of  the  physical 
and  mental  qualities  of  the  recruits.  1 see  them  measured 
every  day.  When  I was  at  the  depot  three  years  ago 
there  were  30  or  35  per  cent,  of  the  recruits  over  6 feet 
high,  while  now  the  general  class  are  only  5 ft.  '1\  in., 
5 ft.  8 in.,  5 ft.  9 in.,  and  5 ft.  10  in. 

3531.  Mr.  Uarrei. — In  that  connection,  are  you 

aware  that  until  very  recently  there  was  no  chest 
measurement  necessary,  and  that  a great  many  of  the 
men,  even  of  6 feet  high,  who  formerly  got  into  the 
service,  would  not,  under  the  present  regulation  of 
chest  measurement,  be  accepted  ? — No.  On  the  claim 

to  an  increase  of  pay,  an  advertisement  has  been  sent 
throughout  England  and  Scotland  inviting  recruits  to 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  and  as  showing  that  the 
pay  and  perquisites  are  not  sufficient  to  induce  men  to 
come  from  either  country  ; the  fact  is,  I would  leave  a 
wide  margin  in  stating  that  the  most  we  got  from 
England  and  Scotland  are  ten. 

3532.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  these  were  Irish- 
men ? — I do.  I am  leaving  a very  wide  margin  if  I say 
ten  for  the  Englishmen.  They  were  Irishmen  who 
went  to  England,  and  perhaps  were  not  qualified  ac- 
cording to  the  former  regulations  of  the  force.  One  of 
those  men  came  under  mv  notice  particularly.  He  hau 
served  in  the  Aberdeen  police.  He  came  to  the  dep&t, 
he  saw  his  position,  and  he  remained  there  for  one  day, 
when,  without  sending  in  his  resignation  or  any  intima- 
tion, he  put  his  box  on  a cat  and  went  back  to 
Scotland. 

3533.  Was  he  an  Irishman  or  an  Englishman? — He 
was  a Scotchman. 

3534.  What  is  your  next  point  ? — I consider  that  the 
men  have  a claim  to  an  increase  of  pay,  from  the  fact 
that,  the  officers  arc  recruited  from  gentlemen. 

3535.  That  is  to  say,  the  exclusion  of  the  great 
body  of  the  men  from  a number  of  places  in  the  officers’ 
possession  is  a ground  for  giving  the  men  an  increase 
0f  pay  ? — Certainly.  It  is  a fact,  too.  that  the  policemen 
in  London  and  large  cities  in  England— though,  I am 
sure,  no  Irish  policemen  would  ask  to  have  the  same 
facility — receive  contributions  from  private  sources. 

3536.  You  say  that  that  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account  ? — Yes ; although  the  men  would  not  avail  them- 
selves of  it. 

3537.  Have  you  looked  through  the  evidence  given 
before  the  late  Committee  of  Inquiry?  — Partly; 
sketching  here  and  there.  I have  not,  I may  say,  read 
it  at  all. 

3538-39.  Take  the  evidence  of  Constable  Cornelius 
M'Grath.  He  says  that  “ the  losses  were  general  during 
the  agitation  ” — that  is  to  say,  that  the  men  were  obliged 
to  draw  on  their  funds  to  meet  expenses.  “ 1 knew  one 
constable  who,  some  time  ago,  was  1 8/.  out  of  his  own 
money,  besides  pay  and  allowances.”  At  a later  place 
he  stated  *•  he  had  to  draw  on  that  much  of  his  money 
which  was  saved  previouslj\”  Question. — “ I believe 
that  previous  to  this  land  agitation,  a man  was  able  to 
save  out  of  his  pay  and  allowances  ?" — “ Yes.  This  was 
a man  who  had  no  call  on  him.  He  was  not  married, 
and  had  no  parents  calling  on  him  for  money,  of  course 
he  was  able  to  save  under  those  circumstances.” — (See 
page  1G6  of  Report  of  that  Committee).  Is  it  not  your 
experience  that  before  this  agitation — you  were  only  in 
the  force  a little  before  the  agitation  yourself— single 
men  living  prudently  could  save  money  on  their  rates 
of  pay  ? — No ; it  is  not  my  experience. 

3540.  Then  you  are  prepared  to  disagree  with  the 
evidence  given  by  Cornelius  M'Grath  ? — Yes. 

3541.  Mr.  Holmes. — How  long  have  you  been  in  the 
force  ? — Three  years ; but  I have  experience  in  the 
depot,  and  perhaps  the  agitation  does  not  affect  us  at 
all  any  more  than  imposing  a certain  amount  of  extra 
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duty,  and  to  perform  that  we  have  to  purchase  extra 
necessaries. 

3542.  You  have  no  experience  whether  men  could 
live  on  their  pay  or  not  before  the  agitation?— I have 
not. 

3543.  Chairman. — Now  pass  to  the  subject  of  pen- 
sions. You,  of  course,  represent  specially  the  men  who 
joined  since  1866? — Yes. 

3544.  And  we  may  take  it  for  granted  you  seek  an 
equalization  of  pensions  with  the  men  who  joined 
before  ? — Exactly. 

3545.  Mr.  Holmes. — If  the  post  of  sub-inspector 
were  thrown  open  to  the  men,  would  that  atone  to 
them  for  their  pay,  being  somewhat  less  than  the  pay  of 
other  police  forces?— In  a way  I think  so.  It  might 
satisfy  some  of  the  men,  but  it  would  not  satisfy  the  men 
generally  in  t.he  force ; because  some  of  the  men,  for 
want  of  ability  and  talent,  are  not  fit  for  the  rank  of 
sub-inspector. 

3546.  Then  you  seek  an  equalization  of  pensions  ? — 

Yes. 

3547.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  remarks  on  that, 
bearing  in  mind  the  subject  has  been  gone  through 
before  ? — I consider  it  somewhat  unfair  to  a man,  who 
has  served  his  country  so  long,  in  discharging  the 
duties  incumbent  on  an  Irish  policeman,  that,  after  a 
number  of  years,  when  his  energies  and  abilities  are 
spent,  he  should  be  thrown  on  the  charity  of  the  public. 

354$.  You  mean  that  by  the  time  a man  is  in  a 
position  by  service  to  retire,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  able 
to  add  to  what  his  retiring  allowance,  under  the  present 
system,  would  be  ? — Exactly. 

3549.  Surely,  in  these  days,  when  everybody  has  his 
eyes  open,  you  knew  on  joining  the  force,  three  years 
ago,  what  pension  you  were  going  to  get? — The  fact  is, 

I did  not  know  a word  about  it,  and  I was  twelve  months 
iu  the  force  before  I did. 

3550.  I presume  you  do  not  seek  to  be  put  in  a 
better  position  as  regards  pension  than  the  English  and 
Scotch  forces  ? — I would  want  to  be  put  in  the  same 
position  as  the  men  who  joined  before  1866.  The  position 
of  the  Irish,  Scotch,  and.  English  policemen  may  differ. 

In  England  and  Scotland  the  fact  of  being  a policeman 
is  the  surest  recommendation  to  a man’s  getting  a situa- 
tion of  trust.  In  Ireland,  however,  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  a policeman’s  duties,  he  must  fall  back  on  his 
own  resources.  He  is  isolated  from  friends  and  relations, 

If  a man  goes  back  to  the  place  where  he  was  reared, 
the  people  forget  him  after  thirty  years’  service.  From 
the  nature  of  the  duties  he  has  performed  in  any  trade 
or  calling  he  may  take  up  as  a means  of  profit,  he  has 
no  person  to  patronize  him. 

3551.  But  surely  that  was  not  the  case  in  times  gone 
by  within  recent  years  ? — Generally,  I believe. 

3552.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  you  mean  at  all  times  ? — 
Generally. 

3553.  To  what  particular  locality  does  your  experi- 
ence extend  on  this  point  of  constabulary  pensioners  1 — 

My  native  place,  Kerry,  and  Galway. 

3554.  In  the  locality  from  which  you  came  are  there 
many  police  pensioners  ?- — Yes. 

3555.  How  many  do  you  know  ? — Five  or  six. 

3556.  Are  they  in  any  employment  ? — Some  of  them. 

I know  one  man  who  is  not  employed  at  all. 

3557.  Those  who  are  employed,  what  are  they  en- 
gaged at? — Generally  some  sort  of  clerkship 

3558.  Are  those  who  are  clerks  living  pretty  com- 
fortably ? — I was  not  in  a position  to  inquire  into 
that. 

3559.  We  all  know  from  a man’s  appearance  whether 
he  is  well  fed  and  clothed,  what  his  position  and  circum- 
stances are  generally.  Are  they  comfortable  ? — 

Fairly. 

3560.  Are  you  aware  what  pensions  those  men  are 
getting  1 — I am  not. 

*561.  Have  some  of  them  been  on  pension  for  a con- 
siderable time  ? — Yes. 

3562.  Then  if  they  were  on  pension  a considerable 
tlme'  that  would  be  more  than  ten  years  ? — No. 

3563.  Have  they  been  on  pension  more  than  ten 
years  ?— I think  not. 

[1502] 
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3564.  After  all,  your  experience  practically  of  pen- 
sioners in  the  county  Kerry  is  that  one  of  them  is  doing 
nothing  ? — I am  not  acquainted  with  many  of  them. 

3565.  But  that  is  your  practical  experience  of  the 
pensioners  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  that  one  out  of  the 
lot  is  unemployed  ? — Yes. 

3566.  Is  he  a single  or  a married  man? — He  is  a 
married  man. 

3567.  Has  he  a large  family? — No  family. 

3568.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  from  choice  or 
necessity  that  he  is  unemployed  ?— I do  not  really 
know.  What  I have  said  is  generally  more  from  hear- 
say than  experience.  I am  representing  the  men.  It 
is  their  experience  I am  giving.  I do  not  wish  to  fall 
back  on  mj'  own. 

3569.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  subject  vou 
wish  to  mention  ?— 1 The  men  at  the  depot  feel  it  i"s  a 
great  grievance  to  have  to  attend  roll-call  at  9 o’clock 
throughout  the  winter  months.  They  want  that  the 
roll-call  should  be  at  10  o’clock  winter  and  summer. 
Men  permanently  attached  to  the  depdt  force,  like  my- 
self, arc  engaged  up  to  7 o’clock  on  duty,  and  we  are 
practically  denied  any  enjoyment  or  amusement  what- 
ever. The  men  also  feel  it  is  a great  grievance  not  to 
be  permitted  to  go  in  plain  clothes  when  not  required 
for  duty. 

3570.  And  that  is  particularly  on  account  of  the  tone 
of  the  population  at  present  ? — Exactly. 

357 1 They  desire  they  should  be  allowed  to  wear 
plain  clothes  ? — Yes. 

3572.  Mr.  Harrel. — Are  you  entitled  at  present  to 
the  same  privilege  of  short  leave  that  men  in  counties 
are,  namely,  four  hours  ? — Yes,  when  off  ditty. 

3573.  Do  you  go  on  that  leave  in  plain  clothes  or 
uniform  ? — In  uniform. 

3574.  And  you  are  obliged  to  go  in  uniform  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

3575.  Is  it  in  reference  to  short  leave  the  request  is 
advanced  with  regard  to  plain  clothes  ? — Yes. 

3576.  Do  I understand  you  to  suggest  that  when  a 
man  is  not  on  duty,  and  wishes  to  go  out  of  the  depot  at 
any  time  of  his  own  choice,  he  should  dress  in  plain 
clothes  if  he  thinks  right  1— That  is  a permission  that 
has  been  given  to  other  police  forces.  In  London  it  is 
so.  In  Dublin  men  are  not  permitted  to  go  of  their  own 
good  will.  They  send  in  an  application  asking  permis- 
sion, and  that  is  considered  merely  an  intimation  that  a 
man  is  going  on  leave ; it  is  such  a matter  of  course. 

3577.  It  is  generally  granted  ? — Yes. 

3578.  Would  your  suggestion  be  that  the  permission 
to  be  absent  for  four  hours,  when  not  required  on  duty, 
should  be  a permission  to  be  absent  in  plain  clothes,  and 
that  perhaps  greater  facilities  should  be  afforded  in 
obtaining  this  permission  ? — That  is  a point  for  consi- 
deration. I would  not  go  in  for  four  hours’  leave.  I 
consider  that  a man  does  not  want  leave  in  plain  clothes 
so  often. 

3579.  Chairman. — What  you  desire  is  a general 
improvement  in  the  facility  of  obtaining  leave  ? — Yes. 
Besides,  it  could  be  applied  more  to  the  constabulary 
depot  than  in  country  stations. 

3580.  What  is  the  next  matter  1 — The  next  item  I 
have  is  21.  a-year  for  boots- 

3581.  How  many  pairs  of'  boots  do  you  buy  in  the 
depot,  as  a rule  ? — I buy  three. 

3582.  What  do  you  pay  a pair  for  them  ?— I buy  two 
pairs  of  boots  for  duty  and  a light  pair.  I am  not 
asking  any  money  for  the  light  pair  that  I buy  for  my 
own  use.  I consider  that  I spend  21.  on  the  strong  duty 
boots ; two  pairs  at  1 6s.  a pair,  and  the  balance  for 
repairs. 

3583.  What  is  the  next  demand  ? — 41.  a-year  for 
plain  clothes. 

3584.  We  have  had  evidence  of  the  necessity  of 
wearing  plain  clothes,  and  a greater  necessity  at  the 
depot  than  elsewhere.  How  often  do  you  think  a man 
requires  to  get  a suit  at  the  dep6t? — One  every  year. 

It  will  cost  me  41.  to  supply  myself  with  plain  clothes 
(luring  the  year.  That  is  the  proper  way  to  put  it, 
because  41.  will  not,  properly  speaking,  supply  a suit  of 
plain  clothes. 

P 


Sub-Constable 
D.  P.  Griffin. 

5 Sept.,  1882. 
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Sub-Constable  3585.  But,  taking  one  year  with  another,  it  would  ? that  it  should  continue  to  exist  by  counties,  or  become 

D.  P.  Griffin.  yes.  general  in  the  force? — The  opinion  is  that  it  should  be 

5 S°ot  1882  3586.  Mr-  Holmes.— But  do  you  not  think,  for  the  general,  so  that  men  should  not  suffer  from  being  placed 

’’  ’ purposes  of  duty,  apart  from  private  wear,  that  one  in  adverse  circumstances. 

suit  of  clothes  ought  to  last  you  for  two  years? — As  a 360G.  That  is  as  to  locality  ? Exactl)". 

general  rule,  I think  it  would  not  do,  because  another  3607.  But  if  there  was  a uniform  principle  adopted 

objection  in  that  way  is  that  we  have  not  room  ; our  to  regulate  the  system  of  promotion  in  all  counties,  it 

clothes  get  crushed  up  and  destroyed  in  the  regulation-  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  promotion  was  still  con- 
box,  and  that  goes  far  to  injure  their  wear.  tinued  by  counties,  so  that  when  a vacancy  occurred  in  a 

3587.  May  I ask,  how  often  last  year  did  you  wear  county  it  should  be  filled  bj'  a man  in  that  county  ? — 

your  plain  clothes  ou  duty  r — I did  not  wear  my  plain  Yes. 

clothes  at  all  .on  duty.  3608.  Is  that  suggested  still  1—1  think  so. 

3588.  Supposing  you  were  never  called  upon  to  wear  3608*.  If  the  promotion  was  general,  a man  might  be 

your  plain  clothes  on  duty,  do  you  think  you  ought  to  promoted  from  being  sub-constable  in  Kerry  to  be  an 

get  an  allowance  for  plain  clothes  which  you  simply  acting  constable  in  Antrim  ?—  I should  leave  the  man  in 

make  use  of  for  private  wear? — I think  so,  in  a way.  the  county.  The  next  subject  is  promotion  from  the 

3589.  To  some  extent?— Yes.  Fashions  change,  and  ranks. 

if  a man  is  required  to  go  on  duty  three  or  four  years  3609.  Chairman. — You  would  have  sub-inspectors 
after  getting  a suit  of  clothes  they  will  not  be  fit.  promoted  from  the  ranks  ? — Yes. 

3590.  Chairman. — Take  the  case  of  a man  who,  has  3610.  And  have  promotion  confined  to  men  from 
seldom  or  never  to  wear  them  on  duty,  and  who  wore  the  ranks  and  the  sons  of  officers  ? — Exactly. 

the  clothes  for  his  own  pleasure,  do  you  think  it  right  3611.  Mr.  Barrel.— Is  there  a strong  feeling  among 
there  should  be  an  allowance  given  to  him? — 1 the  men  as  to  the  sons  of  officers  ? — I have  not  heard  it 
think  so.  very  strongly  expressed. 

3591.  On  what  grounds? — That  you  have  always  3612.  Chairman. — But  if  an  exception  is  to  be  made 

to  keep  a respectable  suit  of  clothes  in  your  box.  in  favour  of  any  people  outside  the  ranks  it  should  be  in 

There  is  a regulation  on  the  point,  and  if  you  do  not  their  case  ?—  Exactly. 

comply  with  it,  you  will  have  to  purchase  a suit  of  3613.  Mr.  Harrel. — And  that  would  he  an  advan- 
clothes.  ..  tage  to  the  force  ? — It  would,  in  a way. 

3592.  Pass  to  the  next  matter.— The  next  is  the  3614.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  subject ’—The 

matter  of  unfavourable  records.  next  is  that  the  forage-cap  at  present  supplied  is  not  able 

3593.  At  what  time  do  you  think  they  ought  to  be  to  stand  the  wear. 

removed? — After  three  years’  good  conduct.  3615.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  is  for  two  years  ? — Yes. 

3594.  You  would  propose  that  they  should  have  no  3616.  Chairman. — You  seek  to  get  a new  forage-cap 

effect  on  promotion  after  three  years  ? — Yes,  except  in  every  year  ? — Yes. 

this  case,  where  two  men  were  candidates  for  promotion,  3617.  What  is  the  next  subject?— -The  next  is  about 
and  one  had  an  unfavourable  record  and  the  other  had  the  serge.  The  quality  of  the  material  supplied  is  not 

not;  being  equally  qualified,  1 would  give  the  man  who  up  to  the  standard.  The  present  article  seems  to  be 

had  not  an  unfavourable  record  precedence.  designed  more  to  relieve  the  public  expense,  and  throw 

3595.  What  do  you  say  of  unfavourable  records  with  it  over  on  the  individual. 

regard  to  pension? — I would  say  the  records  ought  not  3618.  Mr.  Barrel. — The  serge  jumper  is  iuferior  in 

to  affect  a man’s  pension  at  all.  quality  ?- — Yes. 

3596.  Apart  from  the  question  of  blotting  out  the  3619.  What  do  you  suggest?— I would  suggest  that 

record  after  three  years  ?— Yes.  The  next  subject  is  the  cloth  be  improved,  to  stand  the  same  wear  the  tunic 

promotion.  The  men  whom  I represent  feel  there  gives. 

should  be  a uniform  system  of  promotion  throughout  the  3620.  You  would  substitute  tunic  cloth  ?— Yes. 

force.  They, consider  that  the  present  system  is  unfair,  3621.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  subject? — That 

and  that  the  men  are  not  treated  uniformly  at  all.  the  married  men  not  accommodated  in  barrack  should 

3597.  In  what  way  do  they  propose  this  uniformity  receive  an  allowance  of  SI.  a-year. 

should  be  attained?— That  a man  should  not  be  per-  3622.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  do  not  take  a personal  in- 
mitted  to  compete  for  promotion,  or  get  it  until  he  has  terert  in  this,  except  prospectively  ? — Except  that  I 
been  six  or  seven  years  in  the  service.  come  here  to  represent  the  men. 

3598.  Mr.  Barrel. — That  is,  on  any  terms  whatever?  3623.  Mr.  Barrel. — You  do  not  think  the  period  of 
— Generally,  they  would  suggest  that  the  examination  service  should  be  shortened  ? — I do  not ; I have  nothing 
for  the  rank  of  acting  constable  should  be  made  a little  to  say  on  that. 

harder,  and  that  in  addition  to  the  present  programme,  3624.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next? — 'I hat  every 
that  the  men  seeking  the  rank  should  be  asked  to  write  man’s  evidence  should  carry  the  same  weight  at  a 
a simple  letter,  or  an  essay,  or  a Report.  Court  of  Inquiry,  every  man  in  the  ranks,  including  the 

3599.  Chairman. — That  is  for  the  purpose  of  testing  rauk  of  head  constable. 

a man’s  general  intelligence  ? — Yes ; and  fitness  to  3625.  That  due  weight  should  be  attached  to  the 

discharge  the  duties.  They  would  also  suggest  that  the  evidence  of  each  witness,  irrespective  of  rank  ? — Of  each 

examination  for  the  rank  of  constable  should  be  more  apparently  truthful  witness,  irrespective  of  rank, 

distinct,  so  that  a man  put  into  the  rank  would  have  no  3626.  But  you  do  not  say  it  is  desired  that  the  weight 

difficulty  in  discharging  the  duties.  of  testimony  of  three  indifferent  witnesses  should  be 

3600.  Mr.  Barrel. — At  present  a sub-constable  is  accepted  against  the  weight  of  testimony  of  one 
examined  for  promotion  by  the  county  inspector,  having  thoroughly  reliable  witness — you  do  not  think  the 
been  previously  examined  by  the  sub-inspector.  Would  evidence  should  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
you  contiuue  that  system,  or  to  whom  would  you  entrust  witnesses  ? — If  apparently  truthful. 

the  examination  ? — I believe  that  question  does  arise  to  3627.  Mr.  Harrel. — If  apparently  equal  value  ? — 
men’s  mind  generally.  Exactly. 

3601.  Is  not  it  an  important  one  ? — It  is  important,  3628.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  point  ?—  i hat 

but  there  is  no  defined  opinion  on  the  point  so  far  as  I retirement  should  be  compulsory  at  thirty  years’  service 

know.  and  optional  at  twenty-five.  I have  now  to  mention 

3602.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  topic  ? — The  what  concerns  the  reserve  men  at  the  depot.  They 

option  to  be  given  to  a man  to  go  up  for  examination  wish  to  have  a mess  of  their  own.  This  is  a subject  on 

after  seven  years.  which  sixty  men  memorialized  the  Commandant  two  or 

3603.  Mr.  Harrel. — If  he  failed  you  would  give  him  three  months  ago  without  receiving  a favourable  reply, 

another  trial  ? — Certainly.  ’ I-Ie  refused  what  they  requested. 

3604  After  an  interval  of  a couple  of  years? — 3659.  Mr.  Harrel. — At  present  the  reserve  Pub- 

Yes.  constables  and  acting  constables  are  in  general  mess  in 

3605,  What  do  you  suggest  with  regard  to  promotion,  the  mess-room  with  the  recruits  ? — Yes. 
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3630.  They  are  supplied  with  that  mess  by  the  public, 
and  so  much  a-day  is  stopped  ? — Exactly. 

3631.  I take  it  that  the  reserve  men  and  the  acting 
constables  are  desirous  instead  of  supplementing  that 
mess  by  articles  obtained  privately;  they  would  prefer  to 
have  the  mess  altogether  composed  of  better  food  at 
their  own  expense? — That  is  it  exactly. 

3632.  Seeing  that  the  recruits  when  they  come  there 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and  discipline  are  required 
to  be  mixed  up  with  the  more  experienced  members  of 
the  force,  do  you  think  it  would  not  be  prejudicial  from 
that  point  of  view  to  separate  the  reserve  men  into  a 
separate  mess  ? — I do  not  think  so . We  can  have  our 
dinner  at  2 o’clock,  and  the  recruits  can  dine  at  the 
ordinary  hour,  3 o’clock.  I would  permit  all  the  men 
not  on  duty  to  dine  at  2 o'clock. 

3633.  Suppose  this  privilege  were  granted  to  reserve 
men  and  acting  constables,  might  not  the  recruits  say', 
“ We  are  all  sub-constables,  although  at  a period  of 
probation,  and  we  think  we  ought  to  have  just  as 
good  food  as  those  other  men,  although  reserve  men 
of  two  or  three  years’  service  ” ? — I don’t  think  so. 

3634.  Do  you  think  from  motives  of  economy  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  present  arrangement? — I do. 
When  I was  a recruit  there  myself  I felt  no  matter 
what  inconvenience  I should  submit,  as  my  time  was  not 
long  there. 

3635.  In  fact,  what  you  feel  there  is  that  you  would 
like  to  have  better  food  ? — Yes. 

3636.  Could  this  matter  not  be  met  if  the  food 
generally  at  the  depot  were  better  ? — I do  not  believe 
that  you  could  meet  it  in  that  way;  because  with  our 
pay  we  are  better  able  to  purchase  substantial  messing 
than  the  recruits. 

3637.  Your  proposition  would  be  that  just  as  the 
head  constables  and  constables  have  a separate  mess  at 
one  part  of  the  building,  the  reserve  men  and  acting 
constables  should  have  a separate  mess  in  another 
part?— Yes. 

3638.  You  would  not  propose  that  the  private  mess 
should  be  in  the  barrack-rooms  ? — No. 

3639.  But  in  some  particular  rooms? — Exactly  A 

man  going  from  the  depot  in  the  morning  on  escort, 
perhaps  to  Dundalk,  takes  his  breakfast  and  is  out  till 
7 in  the  evening,  and  he  has  to  pay  for  his  mess  during 
the  day.  That  is  a matter  the  men  feel  very  much. 
There  is  one  particular  point  I wish  to  refer  to  on  the 
subject  of  mess,  namely,  that  provisions  are  imposed  on 
the  men  that  they  never  use — for  instance,  coffee.  When 
a man  has  been  a certain  time  in  the  service  he  has  not 
the  same  appetite  as  at  the  beginning,  and  he  is  forced 
to  purchase  tea,  sugar,  and  milk,  instead  of  coffee. 
Besides,  the  dinner  is  very  homely,  and  sometimes  not 
up  to  the  mark.  I am  a Catholic,  and  the  Catholics 
are  provided  with  butter  on  Fridays,  but  it  is  of  a 
description  that  does  not  come  up  to  my  taste,  and  I 
never  use  it.  I have  to  purchase  a dinner  on  Friday 
myself,  while  I get  nothing  except  bread  from  the  public, 
and  I have  to  pay,  though  I do  not  use  the  mess  dinner. 
There  are  some  men  nine  or  ten  years  at  the  depot,  and 
if  they  have  to  purchase  such  substitutes  it  will  cost 
them  any  amount  of  money.  There  is  another  point 
also  in  connection  with  the  mess.  The  contract  system 
should  be  changed.  It  is  managed  at  present  by  a 
board  of  officers  who  receive  tenders  for  the  meat  and 
other  provisions.  The  men  feel  that  the  system  is 
giving  general  dissatisfaction.  I would  suggest  that 
instead  of  that  board  there  should  be  a committee, 
consisting  of  the  Commandant  as  President,  and  head 
constable,  constable,  acting  constable,  and  whatever 
men  of  the  rank  and  file  maybe  appointed  to  receive  the 
tenders.  I wish  merely  to  say  that  the  system  prevailing 
is  giving  general  dissatisfaction,  and  L would  not  like  to 
carry  the  matter  further.  I would  also  refer  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  committees  judging  of  the  pro- 
visions act.  We  consider  that  it  often  occurs  that 
provisions  brought  into  the  depot  both  for  the  men  and 
recruits  are  inferior  in  quality. 

3640.  You  complain  of  the  Board  of  Inspection? — Yes. 

3641.  That  Board  consists  of  two  officers  ? — Two 
officers,  the  doctor  and  the  orderly  officer. 

[1502] 


3642.  Is  not  the  head  constable  on  that  Board? — I 
do  not  think  so. 

3643.  What  suggestion  would  you  make  ? — There 
are  two  men  appointed  from  each  company  every 
morning,  and  their  decision  on  the  fitness  of  the 
provisions  for  the  men  should  be  final  ; because  officers 
cannot  be  considered  to  take  the  same  interest  in  the  pro- 
visions for  the  men  as  the  men  that  are  using  them,  nor 
can  they  be  expected  to  know  so  much  about  them.  In 
receiving  tenders  for  meat,  I would  say  evidence  should 
be  given  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  outgoing  con- 
tractor satisfied  the  men  during  his  time. 

3644.  But  if  this  rests  with  the  suggestion  that  a 
different  committee  should  be  appointed,  these  matters 
of  detail,  including  the  grounds  upon  which  they  would 
take  or  refuse  a contract,  would  be  settled  by  the  com- 
mittee ? — Exactly. 

3645.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else? — The 
next  matter  is  parading  in  marching  order  every  Monday 
at  the  depot.  The  reserve  men  on  duty  there  feel  that 
a great  grievance.  They  consider  it  is  a sort  of  reflection 
on  themselves,  and  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  at 
all,  especially  in  the  case  of  men  on  duty  all  the  week, 
who  never  leave  the  barrack  from  Monday  morning 
until  Sunday.  The  company  orderly  is  up  to  his  eyes 
on  duty  all  the  week  long  till  the  middle  of  the  day  on 
Sunday,  and  he  has  to  turn  round  then  and  prepare  for 
marching  order  parade  every  Monday. 

3646.  Mr.  Harrel. — Is  it  necessary  that  the  men 
should,  to  meet  the  occasional  requirements  of  the  ser- 
vice, have  a valise  to  carry  spare  clothing  going  on 
duty? — A good  substantial  haversack  would  do  as 
well. 

3647.  Could  you  carry  a pair  of  boots  and  a pair  of 
trousers  in  a haversack  ? — I could  not. 

3648.  Do  you  think  you  could,  with  safety  to  your 
health,  be  absent  on  duty  ten  days  without  a second 
pair  of  boots  and  trousers? — I should  rather  have  them. 

I do  not  object  to  the  valise. 

3649.  If  you  have  a valise  as  a regulation  necessary, 
you  must  know  how  to  pack  it.  Do  you  not  think  it 
necessary  that,  at  some  periods  of  time,  it  should  be 
inspected  ? — It  can  be  inspected  without  compelling  a 
man  to  show  it  every  Monday. 

3650.  But  if  a man  does  not  pack  it  for  months  he 
becomes  rather  rusty  in  his  knowledge  as  to  where  he 
should  put  things  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

3651.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — The 
next  is  the  treatment  of  the  members  of  the  reserve 
force  in  the  counties.  A reserve  man  goes  out  to  a 
county.  He  always  inherits  disturbance.  He  never 
enjoys  the  peace  which  may  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  good  discharge  of  his  own  duty.  When  that 
peace  is  brought  about  he  is  transferred  to  the  next 
disturbed  county.  He  is  always  in  a backward  station, 
in  a hut,  a barn,  or  some  long-disused  house. 

3652.  Being  called  upon  to  supplement  the  ordinary 
force  in  a disturbed  district,  he  is  always  in  the  front  as 
regards  discomfort  and  severe  duty  ? — Yes. 

3653.  State  how  that  can  be  remedied  ? — It  would 
be  only  proper  to  compensate  him  in  some  way  for  the 
amount  of  extra  duty  he  performs  and  the  inconvenience 
to  which  he  is  put.  It  would  be  very  advisable  if  a 
reserve  man,  after  serving  three  years  in  the  reserve^ 
got  the  option  of  being  transferred  to  any  county  be 
wished. 

3654.  I am  afraid  you  could  not  do  that,  because 
there  might  not  be  a vacancy  in  the  county  he  might 
desire  ? — There  are  nearly  always  vacancies  in  counties. 

3655.  Say,  any  county  in  which  a vacancy  existed  at 
the  time  ?—  Yes.  I would  also  recommend  that  they 
should  get  extra  pay,  as  they  suffer  in  their  prospects  of 
promotion.  When  an  officer  is  beginning  to  recognize 
their  abilities  in  the  counties,  they  are  transferred  from 
him. 

3656.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  a reserve  man  in  the  reserve 
always? — Generally;  I know  men  in  the  reserve  six,  nine, 
and  twelve  years.  The  authorities  do  not  give  the  men 
facilities  of  transfer,  and  it  is  severe  to  have  a man  in 
the  reserve  always. 

3657.  Mr.  Harrel. — But  they  would  not  put  a man 
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immediately  on  the  reserve  until  he  had  twelve  months’ 
experience  in  a county  ? — Yes. 

3658.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  matter  ?— I 
have  to  refer  to  the  management  of  the  canteen  at  the 
depot.  It  is  not  giving  satisfaction. 

3659.  Mr.  Harrel.—Ym  take  it  there  is  a large 
fund  to  credit,  and  that  it  is  not  being  spent  on  what 
the  men  think  it  might  be  spent  upon  ? — That  is  one  of 
the  items. 

3660.  Chairman. — What  are  the  other  causes  of  dis- 
content?— That  the  same  amount  of  profit  should  bp 
made  cn  every  article  sold  in  the  canteen.  That  is  not 
so  at  present.  Some  things  are  charged  dear  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  and  others  cheap.  They  want  to 
economize  in  this  way,  that  a pound  of  butter  bought 
in  town  at  Is.  2d.  is  sold  in  the  canteen  for  Is. ; and, 
in  the  case  of  drink,  a pint  of  porter  is  bought  for  l^rf. 
and  sold  for  lrf.  There  are  constables  who  never 
drink  at  all,  and  those  who  do  drink  take  away  the 
money  that  is  made,  or  get  the  benefit. 

3661.  Mr.  Barrel. — Who  manages  the  canteen  ? — 
A committee  of  officers. 

3662.  The  Commandant  is  the  President  ? — Yes. 

3663.  Are  the  non-commissioned  officers  represented 
on  the  committee? — Yes,  they  are  supposed  to  be  on 
the  committee  ; but  the  representatives  are  nonentities. 
They  never  act,  nor  are  they  permitted  to  act. 

3664.  By  whom  are  the  articles  supplied  to  the  can- 
teen ; is  it  by  a constabulary  man  or  a civilian? — By  a 
constabulary  man. 

3665.  At  what  stated  periods  are  the  prices  fixed  and 
the  arrangements  made? — I think  quarterly.  There  is 
a Return  every  quarter. 

3666.  Does  the'  canteen  man  enter  into  a fresh 
arrangement  every  quarter  for  the  supply  of  certain 
articles  at  a certain  rate  ? — I think  it  is  monthly  that  is 
done. 

36S7.  Can  he  charge  what  he  likes? — I think  the 
board  has  control. 

.,  3668.  They  must  approve  of  it? — I think  so. 

3669.  Could  this  matter  be  remedied  by  the  Board  of 
Control,  if  it  was  brought  before  them  ? — It  could. 

3670.  Has  this  been  brought  before  the  Board  of 
Control  t — I do  not  think  it  has. 


3671.  Is  it  the  idea  of  the  men  that  every  article 
sold  there  should  be  sold  at  a minimum  profit? — 
Exactly. 

3672.  And  that  some  of  the  articles  should  not  be 
sold  at  less  than  they  cost,  while  others  are  sold  at  a 
proportionately  higher  price  ? — That  is  the  idea.  With 
reference  to  the  cavalry,  they  made  a representation 
here  and  elected  me,  but  I do  not  understand  anything 
at  all  about  their  grievances,  and  I am  not  prepared  to 
express  any  opinion. 

3673.  Chairman. — You  are  not  the  special  represen- 
tative of  the  mounted  men  ? — No. 

3674.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — There  is  a private 
matter  about  getting  extra  pay  for  men  on  duty  at  the 
Chief  Secretary's  and  at  Stevens'  Hospital.  The  applica- 
tion we  made  during  the  past  two  or  three  months  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Inspector-General,  and  men  have  been 
serving  there  for  five  months. 

3-375.  Is  it  pending? — It  .is.  I believe  the  applica- 
tion was  refused  at  first,  but  it  has  gone  forward  again. 
The  justice  of  the  claim  rests  on  the  ground  of  the 
duty  performed.  Men  go  on  guard  at  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary’s, knowing  very  well  they  would  be  entitled  to 
extra  pay  in  a county.  But  what  the  authorities  go  on 
is  this,  that  our  dinner  is  sent  from  the  depot  to  the 
Chief  Secretary’s  Lodge  ; but  the  dinner  is,  perhaps,  in 
the  can  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  is  taken  out, 
and  then  it  is  carried  nearly  a mile  and  a-half. 

3676.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  you  really  take  the  dinner? 
— We  do  ; but  of  course  we  must  make  it  substantial. 

3677.  Do  you  supplement  it? — Certainly.  From  the 
canteen  we  get  potted  ham,  coffee,  bread,  and  every- 
thing before  we  go.  You  pay  dearly  for  the  dinner, 
and  at  the  regulation  price  it  is  dear  for  what  you 
get. 

3678.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  ? — 1 wish 
to  refer  to  the  band  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary. 
It  is  recruited  at  present  from  soldiers,  and  I consider  it 
ought  to  be  recruited  from  police. 

3679.  Do  you  think  the  police  could  be  got  young 
enough  to  learn? — I do  think  so;  because,  when  our 
band  was  famous  everywhere,  it  was  recruited  from  the 
ordinary  policemen. 


[The  Committee  adjourned  to  next  day.] 


Ninth  Day. — 6th  SEPTEMBER,  1882. 

Present : 

Mr.  R.  O’Shaughnessy,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  W.  A.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  D.  Harrel,  R.M. 


Head  Constable  Richard  Allen,  examined. 


3680.  Chairman. — i'ou  represent  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  County  Longford  ? — I do. 

3681 . How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  Long- 
ford ? — A year  last  April, 

36S2.  How  many  men  constitute  the  body  that  you 
represent? — There  are  two  head  constables,  and  I could 
not  tell  how  many  constables. 

3683.  Take  the  topics  in  the  order  you  approve  of 
yourself,  and  while  you  put  forward  your  views  at  full 
length,  there  is  little  you  need  explain  to  us  ? — First, 
there  is  an  increase  of  pay.  The  non-commissioned 
officers,  if  I may  so  call  them,  of  the  county  requested 


me  to  ask  1 s.  a-day  extra  pay.  I am  not  putting  for- 
ward my  own  views,  but  the  views  the  men  asked  me  to 
present. 

3684.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  your  views  ? 
— I think  we  should  be  put  on  an  equality  with  any 
police  force  in  the  world  in  point  of  pay.  We  are  in- 
ferior to  none. 

3685.  State  your  reasons  for  the  increase  of  Is.  a- 
day  ? — The  men  state  that  the  present  rate  of  pay  is 
barely  sufficient  to  get  the  necessaries  of  life.  They 
can  just  live  on  it  without  being  in  debt,  and  many  of 
the  married  men  cannot  live  on  it. 
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3686.  Are  there  many  of  the  men  you  represent 
married  men  ? — A great  many ; nearly  all  the  con- 
stables. 

3687.  Are  you  married  ? — I am.  My  net  pay  is 
4 s.  6d.  per  day.  It  takes  all  my  means  to  live  and 
supply  myself  with  the  things  I have  to  buy.  I have 
some  other  little  means ; but  I find ' the  4s.  6 d.  a-day 
barely  supplies  me  with  the  actual  necessaries  of  life. 

3688.  Will  you  also  tell  me  whether  you  are  accom- 
modated in  barrack  or  not  ? —I  am. 

3689.  Is  it  your  experience  that,  before  ihe  late  agita- 
tion, single  men  of  prudent  habits  in  quiet  stations  were 
able  to  save  money  ? — They  were. 

3690.  That  is,  before  the  late  agitation  ? — At  all 
limes  in  the  service,  even  when  the  pay  was  27.  os. ; 
that  is  twenty  years  ago,  and  they  saved  more  money 
then  than  at  present.  On  the  low  scale  of  pay  the 
necessaries  of  life  were  had  cheaper  ; for  instance,  when  I 
joined  the  force  I got  beef  at  3d.  per  lb.,  and  it  is  now 
10  d. 

3691.  Is  that  what  you  pay  now  ? — It  is ; 9 d.  and 
10<7.  per  lb.,  according  to  the  quality  you  get. 

36.92.  I-Iave  you  anything  else  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  pay  ? — I would  like  to  mention  that  an  acting  ser- 
geant in  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  has  more  pay 
than  I have.  My  net  pay  is  something  like  817.  15$. 
per  annum. 

3693.  Mr.  Harrel. — When  you  say  net  you  mean 
after  the  deduction  of  the  1-j  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  for  the 
Constabulary  Force  Fund.  My  rank  would  correspond 
to  that  of  an  acting  inspector  of  the  Metropolitan  Police, 
and  his  pay  is  2 7.  5s.  per  week. 

3694.  Chairman. — We  are  going  to  make  minute 
inquiry  into  the  pay  of  the  forces  referred  to  by  you 
and  others,  and  due  weight  will  be  given  to  these  con- 
siderations?— I would  say  that,  by  giving  an  increase  of 
pay  equal  to  that  of  other  forces,  it  will  have  the  im- 
portant effect  of  stopping  all  agitation  in  the  force,  for 
it  is  detrimental  to  the  force.  If  we  are  put  on  a lower 
scale  of  pay  than  other  forces  it  may  be  the  cause  of 
further  agitation.  I am  merely  giving  that  as  my  own 
view. 

3695.  Is  there  anything  else  on  the  subject  of  pay  ? 
— About  pay  proper  I have  nothing  further  to  say. 

3696.  Go  on,  please,  to  the  next  subject? — The  next 

is,  the  men  desire  an  equalization  of  pensions  for  the 
men  who  joined  subsequently  to  the  10th  August,  1866, 
with  those  who  joined  before  that  date.  That  does  not 
affect  me,  but  I am  representing  the  views  of  the  force. 
My  reason  for  asking  this  is  that  I know,  as  a general 
rule,  pensioners  at  the  present  day  will  not  be  employed 
as  they  were  heretofore.  We  have  a pensioner  in  Long- 
ford named  Kennedy,  whose  son  was  a book-keeper  in 
a large  establishment,  and  he  was  told  he  should  leave 

it. 

3697.  Is  Longford  very  much  agitated  ? — Not  at 
present,  but  it  was. 

3698.  Do  you  think  that  feeling  will  continue? — I 
am  afraid  it  will  never  die  out.  There  was  a pen- 
sioner whose  daughter  competed  under  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Act  and  got  a place.  There  was  a 
school  vacant,  and  she  was  a candidate  for  it.  The 
Land  Leaguers  banded  themselves  together,  and  went 
to  persons  who  had  any  influence  to  get  it  for  a young 
woman  who  had  not  taken  a place  at  the  Intermediate 
Education  examinations,  but  they  failed  in  their  efforts 
— the  pensioner’s  daughter  got  the  school.  They  then 
went  round  the  neighbourhood  where  the  school  was 
situated,  and  told  Ihe  people  not  to  take  her  in  as  a 
boarder.  The  latter  I give  as  rumour.  After  a man 
has  spent  thirty  years  in  the  public  service  is  not  the 
time  to  curtail  him  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  wants 
n mrishment  in  his  old  age,  and  by  giving  him  the 
pension  asked  he  will  be  able  to  live.  As  a general 
rule,  heretofore,  when  men  left  the  service  there  were 
little  plots  of  land  to  be  had  where  they  used  to  settle 
down.  They  would  be  the  last  people  in  the  world  to 
get  anything  like  that  accommodation  at  present. 

3699.  Finish  what  you  wish  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
pension  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  anything  more. 

3700.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  gave  your  own  opinion,  in 


reply  to  the  Chairman,  that  you  personally  would  be 
satisfied  if  the  police  were  put  in  the  same  position,  as 
regards  pay,  as  the  other  police  forces  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ? — Perfectly. 

3701.  You  do  not  ask  for  1$.  a-day  ? — I do  not. 

3702.  As  you  consider  that  you  should  be  put  in  a 
position  of  equality  with  the  police  forces  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  regards  pay,  you  would  not  press  to  be  put 
in  a better  position  than  they  are  as  regards  pension  ? — 
That  does  not  affect  myseif. 

370S.  Of  course  not ; but  I am  asking  you  to  look  at 
it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  men  who  joined  after 
1866? — I do  not  think  the  men  of  our  force,  if  they 
were  put  on  a par  as  regards  pay  with  other  police 
forces,  could  have  grounds  for  asking  a greater  pension 
than  other  police  forces. 

3704.  I am  sure  you  and  I are  far  too  good  Irishmen 
to  believe  that  the  present  bad  relations  between  the  police 
and  the  people  will  last  ? — It  is  hard  to  say  what 
Ireland  will  do  in  the  future.  I know  the  feeling  of  the 
people  towards  the  police  is  very  bad  at  present.  I 
could  tell  you  cases  in  my  experience  something  terrible 
to  think  of. 

3705.  But  better  times  are  in  store,  and  we  hope 
will  come  very  soon  ? — I hope  so. 

3706.  Do  you  think,  if  a return  of  better  relations 
between  the  police  and  the  people  did  take  place,  the 
police  might  look  forward  to  getting  employment  after 
they  leave  the  force  as  usual  ? — If  the  pay  is  increased 
they  will  be  in  a position  to  save  up  an  amount  of 
money,  so  that  they  will  be  independent  of  everybody. 

3707.  But  is  not  it  a fact,  that,  before  the  recent 
agitation,  police  pensioners  found  no  difficulty  in  getting 
situations  ? — On  the  contrary,  everybody'  was  looking 
for  them 

3708.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  say  in  quoting  the  police 
forces  with  which  you,  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary,  wish  to  be  placed  on  a par,  that  you  com- 
pare yourselves  only  with  the  Dublin  Metropolitan 
Police  and  the  London  Police  9 — That  is  all. 

3709-  These  are  both  city  forces? — Yes. 

3710.  And  living  under  exceptional  circumstances  as 
regards  expense? — Yes. 

3711.  For  the  purposes  of  comparison  would  you  not 
also  think  it  fair  and  reasonable  that  both  the  rural  and 
city  police  of  England  and  Scotland  should  be  con- 
sidered in  coming  to  a conclusion  as  to  the  relative 
positions  of  English  and  Irish  police? — I do  not;  for 
this  reason,  that  I consider  the  rural  police  have  more 
to  contend  with  than  any  city  force ; they  are  more  or 
less  Ishmaelites ; every  man’s  hand  is  against  them. 
That  is  not  so  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  where  special  con- 
stables come  to  be  sworn  in  when  required.  In  my 
town  you  would  not  get  half-a-dozen  to-morrow. 

3712.  But  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  rural  police 
live  under  circumstances  which  necessitate  as  much  ex- 
penditure and  as  much  onerous  duty  as  city  police  ? — 
I would  not  say  as  constant  duty. 

3713.  Have  you  ever  served  in  a large  town? — I 
have  in  the  town  of  Carlow,  where  there  is  a popu- 
lation of  8,000. 

3714.  Have  you  ever  served  in  a town  where  there  is 
regular  beat  duty,  such  as  Belfast  and  Cork  ? — There  is 
regular  beat  duty  there  and  in  my  own  town  at  present 
up  to  12  and  1 o’clock. 

3715.  How  long  is  a man  on  beat  in  Longford? — On 
an  average  between  six  and  eight  hours  a-day,  exclu- 
sively of  casual  duties. 

3716.  Does  he  remain  on  it  the  entire  time  without 
leaving  the  street? — He  does.  There  is  hardly  a town 
in  Ireland,  except  a small  village,  that  beat  duty  is  not 
carried  out  systematically  in  at  present. 

3717.  What  time  does  a man  go  on  beat  duty  ? — 
Every  other  morning  at  9 or  half-past  9,  and  that  man 
stops  out  till  2 o’clock,  and  very  often  he  has  to  go  out 
at  6 and  remain  out  till  10  o’clock,  according  to  the 
number  of  men.  In  a country  town  a man  could  not 
have  his  regular  beat  duties  told  off  the  same  as  in  a 
large  town. 

3718.  Then  it  comes  round  to  this:  that  there  is  no 
regular  beat  duty  ? — There  is  regular  beat  duty. 


Head 
Constable 
R.  Allen. 

6 Sept.,  1882. 
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3719.  You  said  there  was  not  ? — There  is,  if  men  are 
at  home  not  employed  on  other  duty.  There  are  often 
twelve  and  thirteen  men  on  eviction  duty,  and  of  course 
when  thev  are  on  eviction  duty  they  cannot  he  on  beat 
duty. 

3720.  Then  it  is  not  essential  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  order  in  the  town  that  there  should  be  a 
regular  number  of  men  on  beat  duty  in  Longford  every 
day?— It  is.  It  is  a regular  standing  order  entered  in 
the  diary  every  day.  But  I have  no  experience  of  the 
duties  of  city  police,  never  having  served  in  a town  like 
Cork  or  Belfast. 

3721.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  said  that  you  could  not 
compare  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  with  the  rural 
forces  in  England  and  Scotland  because  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  were  Ishmaelites  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
When  you  say  that,  are  you  not  looking  too  much  at  the 
present  state  of  affairs  and  forgetting  the  past  and 
doubtful  of  the  future  ?— I am  doubtful  of  the  future, 
but  I am  not  forgetting  the  past. 

3722.  You  were  not  Ishmaelites  in  the  past? — No; 
quite  the  contrary. 

3723.  Chairman.  — "What  is  the  next  point?— Lodg- 
in'*- allowance  for  married  men  not  accommodated  in 
barrack,  which  ought  to  be  at  the  lowest  calculation  8?. 
They  are  paying  as  high  as  1 2 1.  in  my  district,  and  it  is 
the  greatest  bone  of  contention  in  the  service. 

3724.  Of  course  it  must  make  living  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  it  is  in  your  case  when  you  save  10?.  or 
1 21.  a-year  by  living  in  barrack  ? — I am  sorry  to  say 
the  accommodation  in  barrack  is  very  limited  as  a 
general  rule.  I have  only  two  rooms,  which  are  not 
sufficient  for  a family. 

3725.  And  you  also  suggest  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  provide  proper  accommodation  ? — Yes ; 
proper  accommodation  in  barrack.  On  the  subject  of 
lodgings  there  is  another  point.  The  regulations  pre- 
scribe the  distance  from  the  barrack  within  which  a man 
must  reside  as  440  yards  (a  quarter  of  an  English 
mile).  As  a general  rule,  that  would  be  in  the  centre 
of  large  towns,  and  a man  is  obliged  to  take  a tenement 
lodging,  whereas,  if  allowed  to  go  to  the  suburbs,  he 
might  get  a little  cottage  with  a garden. 

3726.  Is  there  any  limit  to  which  you  would  wish  to 
see  it  extended  ? — To  the  suburbs  of  a town.  Wherever 
a policeman  lives  he  will  add  to  the  peace  of  the  locality. 

3727.  Mr.  Harr  el. — Within  the  precincts  of  the 
town,  you  would  say  ? — The  suburbs. 

3728.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  point?— An  al- 
lowance for  boots  is  the  next. 

3729.  What  allowance  do  you  seek? — I can  only 
speak  for  myself,  and  two  pairs  would  not  do  in  the 
year.  I would  say  31.  a-year  for  boots  and  repairs. 

8730.  What  is  the  next  topic? — The  next  is  extra 
pay,  and  the  men  wish  the  present  rates  to  be  made  per- 
manent. 

3731.  You  think  the  present  rates  would  be  ade- 
quate ? — I do  for  some  of  the  ranks. 

3732.  Are  there  any  occasions  on  which  you  think 
they  would  not  be  adequate  ? — 1 do  not  think  the  rate 
allowed  to  a head  constable  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
respectability  due  to  his  rank.  Suppose  a head  con- 
stable is  sent  on  detachment  duty  with  fifty  men,  if  he 
remained  with  them  and  carried  out  discipline  in  a straw 
lodge  he  would  be  made  a butt  of  by  the  men. 

3733.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  think  the  fact  of  his  re- 
maining with  the  men  in  a straw  lodge  would  tend  to 
subvert  discipline? — I do.  Men  would  say  a great  deal 
in  his  absence.  They  will  be  more  or  less  constrained 
always  by  the  presence  of  the  man  in  charge. 

3734.  Chairman. — What  allowance  should  he  get? 
He  should  get  an  allowance  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
stop  in  a second-class  hotel ; say  7s.  6cl.  a-night. 

3785.  That  is  2s.  6 d.  over  the  present  allowance  ?— 
Yes.  According  to  the  late  finance  regulations  there 
were  certain  allowances  granted  for  eight  and  ten  hours’ 
absence.  We  want  these  made  permanent  also,  and 
that  they  should  be  allowed  for  all  duties  involving  a 
man’s  absence  from  his  station.  Suppose  a man  has  to 
leave  his  station  on  any  duty,  and  that  he  is  eight  or  ten 
hours  absent,  he  ought  to  get  extra  pay. 


3736.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  only  duties  at  present  ex- 
cepted are  patrolling  and  executing  warrants  ? — I think 
there  are  also  some  others,' by  paragraph  2,  section  563, 
the  exceptions  being  inspection,  patrol,  warrant,  des- 
patch, blank  firing,  and  attendance  at  petty  sessions  of 
the  district. 

3737.  Then  you  say  all  duties  ?— It  is  immaterial  to 
a man  when,  he  is  eight,  or  ten  hours  absent.  If  he  is 
absent  from  his  station  he  will  have  to  get  refreshments 
of  some  sort. 

3738.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  subject? — The 
next  is  the  nightly  allowance.  If  a man  does  not  com- 
mence the  duty  before  9 o'clock  he  does  not  get  the 
nightly  allowance  unless  he  is  twenty-four  hours  absent. 
Under  the  old  Code,  if  the  duty  terminated  before 
3 o’clock  a m.  he  would  get  it.  Provided  a man  is  eight 
consecutive  hours  on  duty  during  the  night  lie  ought  to 
get  the  nightly  allowance. 

3739.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  know  that  the  large  allow- 
ance given  for  a night’s  absence  is  in  anticipation  of  a 
man  being  obliged  to  sleep  away  from  his  barrack  and 
incur  the  expense  of  a bed? — Yes. 

3740.  Suppose  a man  went  out  at  12  o’clock  mid- 
night on  duty  and  was  continuously  on  duty  for  eight 
hours,  that  would  be  covered  by  the  eight  hours'  allow- 
ance ? — That  is  true ; but  he  has  done  night  duty. 

3741.  This  allowance  is  not  to  cover  the  wear  and 
tear  of  duty,  but  what  the  man  might  be  expected 
reasonably  to  expend  ? — I am  aware  of  that. 

3742.  But  it  is  only  if  his  departure  from  barrack  is 
after  9 o’clock  he  must  be  out  for  twenty-four  hours  ? — 
Yes.  That  could  bo  met  by  extending  the  time  to  10 
o’clock. 

3743.  Supposing  the  hour  was  extended  a little ; the 
twelve  hours  for  which  a man  obtains  nigln  allowance 
must  include  the  six  hours  between  9 o’clock  p.m.  and 
3 o’clock  a.m.  ? — Yes. 

3744.  Therefore  some  hardship  might  be  entailed  by 
a man  being  ordered  from  his  barrack  at  10  o’clock  to 
go  to  a distant  town  for  duty  next  morning,  as  if  he 
came  home  before  10  o'clock  the  following  night  he 
would  only  get  an  allowance  for  twelve  hours  and  eight 
hours’  absence? — That  is  all. 

3745.  The  instances  would  be  very  rare  that  a man 
would  be  ordered  out  of  barrack  for  duty  which  would 
entail  his  sleeping  at  a distant  place  at  night  when 
ordered  out  of  his  barrack  after  10  o’clock  at  night  ? — 
Very  rare. 

3746.  Then  would  a modification  to  this  extent 
suffice,  that  any  twelve  hours’  absence,  three  of  which 
were  between  12  o’clock  midnight  and  3 o’clock  in  the 
morning,  would  entitle  a man  to  the  night's  allowance  ? 
— It  would  be  very  good. 

3747.  Do  you  think  it  would  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  service  ? — I think  it  would. 

3748.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  subject,  please  ? — 
The  next  I have  been  asked  to  represent  is  the  injustice 
of  the  select  list  to  the  constables  of  the  service  gene- 
rally. In  quiet  counties,  during  the  agitation  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  constables  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  and  making  themselves  up  for  the 
select  list. 

3749.  Mr.  Harrel. — Would  you  propose  a remedy  ? 
— I would  propose,  in  the  first  place,  the  abolition  of 
the  select  list.  The  select  list  was  introduced  to  meet 
the  vacancies  caused  by  the  special  list  in  old  times,  the 
special  list  having  become  obsolete.  The  special  list 
authorized  every  fourth  vacancy  to  the  rank  of  head 
constable,  and  the  clerks’  list  another.  I would  say 
that  there  ought  to  be  a slight  raising  of  the  standard 
of  examination  for  all.  If  the  select  list  were 
abolished,  it  would  shorten  the  service  in  the  rank  of 
constable. 

3750.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  men  who  are  very 
often  only  a short  time  constables  that  succeed  on  the 
select  list? — They  must  be  two  years  in  charge  of  a 
station,  or  three  years  in  the  rank  of  constable.  I am 
not  speaking  against  the  select  list.  J have  a great 
respect  for  any  man  of  education,  particularly  in  the 
service;  but  I do  not  see  that  men  without  experience 
improve  greatly  in  their  detective  abilities. 
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3751.  Suppose  the  principle  of  the  select  list— but 
guarded  from  the  state  of, things  you  complain  of  by  a 
reasonable  period  of.  service  being  required  of  each  man 
who  went  up  to  compete— do  you  think  that,  modified 
to  that  extent,  it  would  be  well  still  to  keep  in  the 
service  a regulation  which  would  admit  of  a man  of  very 
superior  intelligence  and  ability  shortening  his  service 
in  the  subordinate  ranks  by  a year  or  two  ? — For  the 
good  of  the  service,  I think  it  is  right  to  have  it.  1 do 
not  think  there  is  anything  so  detrimental  to  the  service 
as  an  ignorant  or  illiterate  man  in  the  ranks. 

3752.  Supposing  the  present  provision  of  the  select  list 
were  made  applicable  also  to  the  ranks,  and  that  a man 
should  not  he  permitted  to  compete  until  he  was  seven 
years  a sub-constable,  and  that,  furthermore,  he  should 
not  be  again  permitted  to  compete  until  he  had  occu- 
pied the  rank  of  constable,  say  five  years  ?— I would  not 
say  that;  because  there  are  many  men  now  in  the  service 
who  have  been  made  constables  at  four  and  five  years’ 
service ; but  a man  should  serve  at  least  six  years  as  a 
constable  before  he  could  compete  for  head  constable- 
ship. 

3753.  But  supposing  a man  was  obliged  to  serve 
seven  years  as  a sub-constable  before  competing  for  the 
select  list — if  the  principle  were  extended  to  the  ranks 
that  at  the  expiration  of  the  seven  years’  service  any 
man  could  go  up,  independent  of  his  seniority  as  com- 
pared with  others  of  his  rank  in  his  county,  to  compete 
for  the  rank  of  constable,  and  if  he  were  obliged  to  serve 
six  years  as  constable  before  he  could  go  up  again, 
would  not  it  be  still  well  that  he  should  get  some  means 
of  advancing  himself  by  superior  intelligence  ? — I do  ; I 
think  the  man  of  superior  intelligence  should  get  dis- 
tinction in  the  service. 

3754.  You  would  not  go  in  for  the  total  abolition  of 
the  select  list  if  it,  were  on  these  lines? — I would  not. 
I would  not  like  either  that  those  who  are  candidates 
for  the  present  or  the  next  examination  should  be 
prejudiced. 

3755.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  subject? — 
There  should  be  a general  system  of  promotion  from 
the  ranks.  In  many  counties  the  county  inspectors  will 
not  promote  the  senior  sub-constables,  and  in  others 
they  will  not  promole  the  junior,  while  if  there  is  an 
interchange  of  county  inspectors,  both  grades  suffer. 

375G.  What  remedy  for  that  disparity  would  you 
suggest? — A list  should  be  kept  at  head-quarters,  and 
every  man  on  reaching  a certain  service,  say  eight  years, 
who  was  otherwise  qualified  or  eligible  for  promotion, 
should  get  his  promotion  by  seniority. 

3757.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  he  should  be  examined 
and  get  promotion  as  the  vacancies  occur? — Yes.  Let 
him  be  examined  by  the  county  inspector,  who  should 
give  due  weight  to  his  good  conduct  and  literary  quali- 
fications, and  as  a vacancy  occurs  let  him  get  it ; the  list 
to  be  kept  at  head-quarters. 

3758.  Then  you  would  not  promote  by  counties  as 
vacancies  occur? — I do  not  think  it  is  fair,  as  an  inter- 
change of  county  inspectors  might  upset  the  whole  pro- 
motion list.  I am  speaking  from  experience,  having 
been  county  inspector’s  clerk  myself. 

3759.  A suggestion  was  made  that  sometimes  it 
might  be  dear  promotion  to  a man,  say  a sub-constable 
in  Kerry,  who,  on  obtaining  promotion,  was  transferred  to 
Antrim  ; because,  if  promotion  was  over  the  whole  force, 
the  vacancies  would  have  to  be  filled  by  the  senior  man 
examined,  irrespectively  of  where  he  was  transferred  ?— 
Under  the  scale  of  allowances  his  expenses  would  be 
covered.  A man  must  go  as  head-constable  to  wherever 
the  vacancy  occurs,  unless  to  a county  with  which  he 
might  be  connected. 

3760.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  subject? — The 
next  is  unfavourable  records.  Suppose  a man  has  five 
unfavourable  records,  anil  he  serves  two  years  free  of 
unfavourable  records,  I would  wipe  out  two  at  the  end 
of  tw'o  years,  and  if  during  the  next  three  years  his 
conduct  was  good,  I would  cancel  the  whole  of  them. 
It  is  not.  fair  either  that,  when  a man  is  punished  for 
unfavourable  records  during  his  service,  that  they  should 
tell  against  his  pension. 

3761.  Therefore,  as  regards  pension,  the  unfavourable 


records  should  have  no  effect  ? — They  should  have  no 
effect  whatever;  but  if  you  take  away  the  unfavourable 
records  altogether,  the  man  who  has  good  conduct  all  his 
service  will  feel  aggrieved. 

3762.  What  do  you  propose? — That  he  should  get 
some  remuneration  as  good-conduct  pay. 

3763.  What  do  you  propose  as  good-conduct  pay? — 
It  would  be  hard  to  say. 

3764.  You  borrow  this  idea  from  the  army? — Yes. 

3765.  Mr.  Holmes. — After  what  period  of  service 
should  it  be  awarded  to  a man  ? — Generally  speaking,  a 
man  errs  in  his  young  days,  and  if  he  were  encouraged 
in  his  young  days  it  would  prevent  unfavourable  records 
altogether.  It  is  between  two  and  five  years’  service 
that  men  generally  err.  Suppose  a man  gets  some 
remuneration  after  two  years,  and  then  after  four  years 
again. 

3766-7.  Would  you  give  it  as  a permanent  addition 
to  his  pay  ? — No ; as  soon  as  he  would  be  promoted  I 
would  wipe  them  all  away. 

376S.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  would  be  establishing  a 
sort  of  merit  class  ? — It  would. 

3769.  Mr.  Holmes. — In  the  constabulary,  of  course, 
we  may  assume  the  majority  of  the  men  are  well- 
behaved  ? — They  are.  The  conduct  of  the  men  in  late 
years  is  much  more  steady  than  it  was  formerly,  for 
the  young  men  of  the  present  day  have  more  sense  than 
the  older  men  had. 

3770.  Mr.  Harr  el. — You  are  aware  the  good-con- 
duct badge  of  a soldier  entitles  him  to  Id.  a-day? — 

3771.  Do  you  think  the  force  generally  would  attach 
a great  deal  of  importance  to  Id.  a-day  ? — They  would 
not;  they  do  not  care  much  about  Id.  a-day. 

3772.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else? — There 
is.  A senior  sub-constable  is  held  accountable  for  the 
acts  of  his  junior.  Everyman  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  his  own  conduct.  The  Inspector-General 
latterly  has  taken  a lenient  view  of  that  regulation,  but 
formerly  it  was  not  so.  When  a man  joins  the  force  to 
make  his  own  living,  he  should  be  obliged  to  account 
only  for  his  own  conduct,  unless  he  deliberately  sets  a 
man  drunk. 

3733.  Mr.  Harrel. — Or  unless  there  is  something 
in  the  conduct  of  the  senior  which  shows  he  is  respon- 
sible; there  should  be  affirmative,  instead  of  negalive 
evidence? — Exactly.  If  he  brings  a man  into  a public- 
house,  and  partakes  of  drink  himself,  and  they  both  get 
drunk,  he  must  be  liable.  Discipline  could  not  be 
maintained  if  ho  was  not.  The  next  matter  affects 
myself,  more  or  less.  I have  been  nearly  seven  months 
in  charge  of  a district,  and  during  those  seven  months  I 
have  done  my  duty  and  the  sub-inspector’s  duty.  I 
suppose  I have  reported  about  twenty-five  outrages,  and 
visited  the  places  where  they  occurred,  and  therefore 
travelled  a greater  number  of  miles  than  I would  have 
otherwise  had  to  do,  besides  having  all  the  correspon- 
dence of  a sub-inspector’s  office. 

3774.  Chairman. — What  allowance  would  you  seek 
for  the  extra  duty  discharged  in  the  place  of  the  sub- 
inspector?— I will  tell  you  what  it  would  cost  the 
Government  suppose  they  had  the  duty  discharged  by 
a sub-inspector.  I would  not  like  to  strike  the  line, 
feeling  I would  be  considered  presumptuous ; but  you 
know  yourselves  what  a man’s  service  ought  to  be  worth 
if  he  does  double  duty. 

3775.  Mr.  Harrel. — There  are  some  considerations, 
for  instance,  the  sub-inspector  has  a clerk  ? — Yes  ; but 
the  correspondence  has  greatly  increased. 

3776.  And  he  works  for  you  in  the  sub-inspector’s 
absence  ? — Yes. 

3777.  But  in  old  times  there  was  no  clerk,  and  the 
head  constable  had  to  do  it  all  ? — He  had. 

3778.  And  the  existence  of  your  rank  is  to  meet  such 
purposes? — I am  aware  of  that;  but  I am  aware  also 
that  if  the  sub-inspector  does  the  work  of  a county 
inspector  he  gets  an  allowance  of  4s.  a-day  ; and  if  a 
county  inspector  does  the  work  of  an  Assistant  In- 
spector-General, he  is  also  paid,  after  doing  it,  a certain 
number  of  days. 

3779.  When  a sub-inspector  gets  4s.  a-day  whilst 
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acting  for  a county  inspector  after  thirty  days,  what  do 
you  propose  a head  constable  should  get? — A sub- 
inspector acting  for  a county  inspector  does  not  inspect 
the  county. 

3780.  And  you  do  not  inspect  the  district? — No; 
but  suppose  there  is  a case  under  the  Crimes  Act,  we 
attend  petty  sessions. 

3781.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  special  sum  you 
would  suggest? — I would  say  2j.  a-day. 

3782.  To  begin  after  how  many  days? — 1 would  have 
it  made  retrospective  for  the  last  six  months  ; because 
it  is  not  likely  there  will  be  much  duty  like  this  if  the 
country  settles  down. 

3783.  You  think  the  grievance  deserves  to  be  re- 
medied retrospectively  ?— ' Yes,  in  many  counties  in 
Ireland. 

3784.  After  how  many  days’  service  as  sub  inspec- 
tor ? — After  one  month. 

3785.  Is  there  anything  else? — No. 

3786.  You  have  seen  a good  many  men  coming  to 
your  district  in  the  last  couple  of  years  ? — I have. 

3787.  Are  they  as  good  as,  or  belter  than,  or  inferior 
to  the  class  of  men  who  came  in  before  ? — Physically 
speaking  they  are  better. 

3788.  In  point  of  intelligence  what  do  you  say  ? — In 
point  of  intelligence  they  are  better,  being  better  edu- 
cated than  the  men  of  old  times. 

3789.  And  in  point  of  discipline  ?— In  point  of  disci- 
pline I could  not  say,  because  the  discipline  has  been 
very  much  modified. 

3790.  Therefore  it  is  not  very  easy  to  establish  a 
comparison  ? — It  is  not. 

3791.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  said,  a few 
moments  ago,  that  latterly  the  younger  men  are  some- 
what steadier  than  formerly  ? — They  are. 

3792.  And  that  applies  to  the  young  men  coming  in 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? — For  the  last  two  or 


three  years  you  could  not  form  an  idea  of  a man  until 
he  came  on  duty  with  you. 

3793.  You  have  no  reason  to  think  they  are  ill-con- 
ducted ? — No.  They  are  better  conducted  than  in  old 
times.  In  my  district  I had  not  a report  from  my 
station  except  two  for  the  "last  twelve  months. 

3794.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  said  the  men  coming  into 
the  force  now  are  physically  superior  to  the  men  who 
entered  some  years  ago  ? — For  the  last  two  or  three 
years  they  are. 

3795.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  they  are  physi- 
cally and  mentally  superior  to  the  men  who  entered 
some  years  ago  ?— ' 'For  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

3796.  Then  the  present  rates  of  pay  are  sufficiently 
good  to  attract  good  men  ?— You  will  get  good  men, 
but  you  will  not  keep  them.  They  are  very  young 
men.  They  know  nothing  about  the  ways  of  living, 
coming  in  fresh  from  the  country. 

3797.  That  is  your  deliberate  opinion,  that,  although 
men  may  enter  the  force,  when  they  become  aware  of 
what  the  rates  of  pay  are,  they  are  not  inclined  to  stay  ? 
— They  are  not  inclined  to  stay. 

3798.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  you  would 
like  to  state? — There  is  another  thing,  that  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  promotions  to  the  rank  of  sub- 
inspector should  be  from  the  service. 

3799.  Do  you  think  that  the  service  feel  that  pretty 
strongly? — I know  there  is  nothing  would  stimulate 
the  men  to  work  themselves  up  so  much  as  promotion 
from  the  ranks. 

3800.  You  think  a partial  regulation  of  that  kind, 
not  insisting  on  promotion  to  all  the  posts  of  sub-in- 
spector, would  be  very  gratifying  to  the  men  ? — It 
would.  I know  there  are  good  men  in  the  service,  and 
they  are  looking  up;  and  if  men  could  be  got  in  the 
ranks  to  do  the  work,  it  is  only  fair  they  should  be 
entitled. 
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3801.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  sub-constables 
of  Longford  County  ? — Yes. 

3802.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — Ten 
years  the  8lh  last  June. 

3803.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  Long- 
ford ? — All  my  service. 

3804.  Therefore  you  know  the  men  of  your  rank  in 
the  force  very  well  ? — Yes,  l have  a good  knowledge  of 
them. 

3805.  1 suppose  you  will  begin  with  pay? — The 
most  important  thing  of  all  would  be  pensions. 

3806.  On  the  subject  of  pensions,  you  seek,  like  the 
others,  that  the  men  who  entered  since  the  10th  August, 
1866,  should  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  those  who 
entered  before  that  date  ? — Yes. 

3807.  What  are  your  grounds  ? — The  men  who  joined 
since  1S66  go  through  the  same  hardship  and  everything 
as  the  men  who  joined  before,  and  after  putting  up  thirty 
years  in  the  service,  they  are  as  well  entitled  to  the 
same  scale  of  pension. 

3808.  As  a rule,  did  the  men  who  joined  since  1866 
know  when  they  joined,  or  soon  after,  the  rates  of  pen- 
sion ? — They  did  not.  I was  some  time  in  the  service 
before  I knew  the  pension  to  which  I was  entitled. 

3809.  What  is  the  next  reason  ? — When  a man  goes 
out  on  pension,  whatever  chance  he  had  on  leaving  the 
force  bsfore,  or  whatever  kindness  was  shown  towards 
him,  there  is  none  now.  During  his  time  in  the  service 
there  is  respect  for  the  position  he  holds,  but  when  he 
leaves  the  service  he  has  lost  it,  and  he  suffers  in  con- 
sequence of  being  a policeman. 

3810.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  not  viewed  with  sympathy 
by  the  people  ? — Yes. 

3811.  Was  that  so  always  before  those  troubles? 
-—I  believe  it  was. 

381 2.  But  not  so  much  ? — No. 

3813.  Do  i ou  not  think,  when  the  agitation  subsides, 


there  will  be  a better  feeling  towards  the  force  ? — I do 
not  believe  there  ever  will. 

3814.  Has  this  state  of  things  increased  the  difficulty 
of  pensioners  getting  employment? — It  has,  so  much 
so  that,  while  formerly  a policeman’s  children  could 
get  many  a situation,  such  as  clerks  to  shopkeepers,  now 
the  shopkeepers  might  as  well  take  down  their  sign- 
board as  employ  them. 

3815.  May  1 ask  you  whether  you  think  that  state  of 
things  will  diminish  as  times  come  round  ? — I do  not 
think  it  will. 

3816.  Has  not  it  struck  you  that  already,  as  agitation 
has  subsided  a little,  the  people  view  the  police  with 
less  disfavour  than  they  did  ? — They  may  in  outward 
appearance,  but  I believe  the.  feeling  is  hidden  against 
them. 

3817.  Go  on  to  the  next  reason? — The  only  other 
reason  I v/ould  suggest  why  a policeman  requires  as 
good  pay  out  of  the  force  as  in  the  force  is  because 
some  men  have  a very  large  young  family  when  they  go 
out  on  pension,  and  therefore  they  require  the  same  pay 
to  keep  them. 

3818.  Mr.  Holmes. — As  regards  pension,  you  would 
hardly  ask  to  be  put  in  a better  position  than  the  Eng- 
lish police  forces? — I do  not  understand  the  English 
police  scale. 

3819.  Supposing  the  English  police  scale  was  not  as 
good  as  that  before  1866,  under  which  you  want  to  be 
put,  surely  you  would  notask,  having  joined  since  1S66, 
to  be  put  in  a better  position  than  the  English  police 
force  as  regards  pension  ? — I would  not. 

3820.  You  would  be  satisfied  with  equality? — I 
would. 

3821.  Mr.  Harrel. — In  comparing  your  position  as 
to  pension  with  those  who  joined  before  1866,  have  you 
taked  into  account  that,  although  the  rates  are  lower  in 
the  case  of  the  men  who  joined  since  1866,  yet  the 
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terms  arc  not  so  severe  ; that  is  to  say,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  men  who  joined  since  1866,  the  rates  are 
measured  by  annual  increments  from  fifteen  years  for- 
ward, and  they  are  absolutely  entitled,  without  medical 
inspection,  to  take  their  pension  at  thirty  years  ? — I was 
not  aware  of  that. 

3822.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rates  of  the 
men  who  draw  the  large  pensions  do  not  proceed  by 
annual  increments,  but  by  increments  of  five  years,  and 
even  after  a service  of  thirty  years  they  cannot  retire 
until  they  are  examined  and  declared  to  be  medically 
unfit?  But  then  there  is  a great  difference  in  the 
amount. 

3823.  But  you  have  to  recollect  the  terms  ?-- -Yes ; 
we  are  paid  for  our  service  every  year,  but  that  makes 
very  little  difference  so  far  as  the  sum  is  concerned.  A 
man  who  joined  previous  to  1866  goes  out  with  his  full 
pay  at  thirty  years’  service,  but  a sub-constable  who 
joined  since  would  not  take  much  more  than  half  of  it. 

3824.  He  would  take  the  three-fifths? — It  would  not 
be  much. 

3825.  I believe  it  is  generally  understood  in  the  force 
that  the  latter  years  of  a man’s  service  are  those  which 
tell  most  severely  on  him  ? — It  is. 

3826.  Suppose  a man  had  the  option  of  retiring,  at 
twenty-five  years’  service  without  medical  examination, 
would  it  not  be  better  for  himself,  and  would  he  not  be 
in  a better  position  to  add  to  his  income  afterwards,  than 
if  he  was  obliged  to  serve  the  thirty  years ; would  he 
not  be  a fresher  and  a better  man  ?— He  would. 

3826*.  The  last  five  years  might  tell  more  on  him 
than  the  previous  ten.  And  would  not  a relatively 
lower  pension  rate  at  twenty-five  years  be  as  valuable  as 
a higher  rate  at  thirty  years’  service? — There  is  no 
mistake  it  would.  He  would  have  the  youth ; the  last 
five  years  would  tell  against  him  in  the  force. 

3827.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  subject,  please? 
— The  next  is  an  increase  of  pay.  They  argee  that 
Is.  a-dav  would  be  a very  fair  increase  of  pay. 

3828.  Tell  ns  the  grounds  generally  on  which  your 
men  rest  their  demand  for  an  increase  of  pay  ? — On  the 
grounds  that  provisions  have  risen  in  price  greatly  these 
latter  years. 

3829.  From  what  year  would  you  date  this  rise  of 
provisions ; do  you  think  the  price  of  provisions  has 
risen  since  1 874  ? — I believe  it  has. 

3830.  What  do  you  pay  for  beef? — 9d.  per  lb.  We 
make  a contract  with  the  butcher. 

3831.  Each  barrack  makes  a contract? — Yes.  It  is 
not  exactly  a contract,  but  an  arrangement  by  which 
they  give  it  to  them  cheaper.  Then  they  take  into 
consideration  the  present  state  of  the  country,  and  a 
civilian  will  get  articles  cheaper  than  a policeman. 

3832.  Do  you  find  that  actually  in  your  own  district  ? 
— I know  it  for  a positive  fact.  I am  a married  man, 
and  I know  that  when  parties  are  passing  by  the  barracks 
I inquire  the  price  of  a ci-eel  of  turf  and  they  ask  6s., 
but  they  go  into  the  town  of  Longford,  5 miles  of  a 
journey,  and  give  the  same  creel  for  4s. 

3833.  Is  that  the  experience  of  the  men  in  your 
district? — Jtis;  and  even  if  you  went  into  a shop  to 
buy  an  article,  the  price  would  be  increased  on  a police- 
man more  than  on  a civilian. 

3834.  Go  to  the  next  reason  ? — A policeman  requires 
some  money  for  his  messing ; for  instance,  he  gets  an 
order  to  proceed  on  duty,  and  it  is  necessary  he  should 
have  a few  shillings  for  his  messing  to  enable  him  to 
go  on  duty. 

3835.  Are  there  not  allowances  to  meet  that  ? — Yes ; 
but  he  does  not  get  an  allowance  till  the  duty  is  per- 
formed. 

3836.  Mr.  Harrel. — But  in  a case  of  going  on 
detachment  duty,  is  not  the  officer  supplied  with  money 
for  the  expenditure  ? — Yes  ; but  that  is  not  done  in  all 
cases. 

3837.  Rut  is  not  there  a provision  made  for  it? — 
There  is ; but  it  would  not  answer  a policeman  to  start  on 
■duty  100  miles  away  without  anything  in  his  pocket  to 
cover  expenses.  He  has  to  take  his  luncheon  and 
dinner. 

3838.  Surelv  he  does  not  require,  as  an  ordinary 

[1502] 


person  would,  to  take  in  his  pocket  all  that  he  is  likely 
to  expend  ? — No ; but  sometimes  he  is. 

3839.  Chairman. — You  are  aware  that  an  inquiry 
was  held  here  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  ? — Yes. 

3840.  Are  you  aware  that  there  was  a great  deal  of 
evidence  before  that  inquiry  on  the  present  rates  of  pay, 
showing  that  previous  to  the  present  agitation  and  in 
quiet  places  unmarried  men  were  in  many  cases  able  to 
save  some  money  ? — They  would  be  able  to  clear  them- 
selves before  the  agitation.  They  would  be  away  from 
their  station,  of  course. 

3841.  I am  not  talking  of  men  going  on  duty ; but 
in  quiet  times  before  the  agitation,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  unmarried  men  were  able,  after  paying 
all  their  expenses,  to  save  some  money  ? — Certainly  they 
were ; a trifle. 

3842.  I take  the  case  of  one  man,  Simon  Hickey, 
from  Waterford,  who  said  that  before  the  agitation  he 
had  saved  about  20?.  Now,  do  you  not  think  it  possible 
that  before  the  agitation  men  would  be  able  to  lay  by 
money  if  they  were  not  married  and  had  not  heavy 
expenses  ? — I never  saw  a policeman  yet  save  money  in 
the  service^  but  he  wronged  himself  in  some  way. 

3843.  lhat  is  to  say,  he  did  not  feed  himself  pro- 
perly ? — He  did  not. 

3844.  That  is  your  deliberate  opinion  ? — I knew  men 
in  the  service  who  saved  money  myself,  but  if  they  did 
they  acted  meanly  towards  themselves  in  the  mess.' 

3845.  That  is  your  real  experience,  now  ? It  is, 

indeed.  I knew  several  men  who  saved  money,  but  if 
they  did  they  wronged  themselves  in  doing  it. 

3846.  Mr.  Holmes. — As  a matter  of  fact,  did  you 
yourself  save  money  ? — I did  not. 

3847.  Chairman. — But  you  surelv  saved  enough  to 
enable  you  to  go  on  leave  ? — Certainly,  I took  my 
month  s leave,  and  I had  a few  pounds  when  I got 
married. 

3848.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  else  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pay?— Except  that  I'have  made  a calculation  on 
the  married  man’s  lines,  and  I say  21.  10s.  for  mv 
messing,  and  11.  15 s.  for  rav  wife’s;  I have  one  child, 
and  for  that  I have  calculated  15$. ; while  I pay  12s.  6tf. 
a-month  rent. 

3849.  Then  you  are  not  accommodated  in  barrack  ? 

I am  not. 

3850.  Mr.  Holmes. — How  many  rooms  have  you  ? 

Pour  rooms,  a very  large  house. 

3851.  That  is  the  whole  house? — -It  is. 

3852.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  have  it  cheap?— Very 

cheap.  1 know  a man  in  the  town  of  Longford  paying 
15?.  a-year.  1 s 

3853.  Chairman. — I make  out  that  the  entire  you 
have  mentioned  there  is  51.  12s.  6c?.  a-month  ?— Yes. 
Of  course  when  a man  has  small  pay  he  must  live  within 
bounds.  My  pay  is  571.  4s. 

3854.  Therefore,  without  asking  any  questions  of  a 
personal  kind,  we  may  assume  you  have  some  private 
means  ? — I have. 

3855.  Is  Ihere  anything  further  on  the  subject  of 
pay  ? — No. 

3856.  Go  to  the  next  subject  you  would  like  to  speak 
about  r— Lodging  allowance  for  married  men  not 
accommodated  in  barrack. 

3857.  You  have  just  told  us  the  rent  paid  in  one  case 
is  15?.  a-year  ? — Yes. 

385S.  What  do  you  think,  on  the  round,  would  be  a 
fair  lodging  allowance  for  a married  man  ? — Some  would 
be  paying  151.  and  some  8?.,  but  to  strike  a fair  average, 

I think  between  81.  and  10?.  would  be  fair. 

3859.  And  that  that  would  go  a great  way  to  meet  the 
want  of  lodging  allowance  ? — Certainly. 

3860.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  said  whether  they 
would  prefer  lodging  allowance  or  decent  accommodation 
in  barrack  ?— The  suggestion  was  thrown  out  that 
houses  should  be  built  to  the  barrack,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  station,  that  would  admit  of  two  married 
men,  and  they  would  just  as  soon  have  that  as  the 
lodging  allowance. 

3861.  You  are  aware  the  men  are  allowed  to  marry 
under  ordinary  circumstances  at  seven  years’  service  ? — 
Yes,  seven  years  in  a county. 

Q 


Sub-Constable 
B.  Byrne. 
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3862.  But  you  do  not  think,  as  a general  rule,  it 
would  be  a wise  thing  for  every  policeman  to  marry  at 
seven  years,  and  you  would  not  be  for  encouraging  it  ? 

No. 

3863.  But  I am  asking  you  as  a man  of  sense  and 
experience  ? — I consider  the  service  entitling  a man  to 
marry  should  be  shortened.  There  is  no  man  so  sure 
as  a married  man,  because  he  has  made  a home  in  the 
service  by  his  marriage,  and  he  intends  to  live  in  the 
service. 

3864.  Then  you  would  allow  men  to  marry  earlier  ?— 

I would. 

3865.  Mr.  Holmes.— And  you  would  give  the 
allowance  to  every  man  that  was  married  ? — I would. 

3866.  Chairman.— Do  you  not  think,  if  your  views 
were  carried  out  and  the  term  of  service,  made  five 
years,  that  that  would  be  throwing  a great  encouragement 
in  the  way  of  marriage  ? — It  would,  there  is  no  mistake. 

3867.  Do  you  not  think,  if  men  were  given  a lodging 
allowance  at  ten  years’  service,  that  that  would  remedy 
to  a very  large  extent  the  grievance,  and  would  also 
have  the  effect,  perhaps,  of  inducing  some  men  to  wait 
until  they  had  about  ten  years’  service  ? Iam  not  asking 
vou  do  you  approve  of  that,  but  do  you  not  think  that 
that  would  go  a great  way  to  remedy  the  grievance  ? — 

I believe  it  would. 

3868.  And  do  you  not  also  think  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  making  men  a little  cautious  about  marriage  ? — It 
would.  There  is  no  mistake  about  it.  There  is  a young 
man  in  the  barrack  where  I am  stationed  who  has  very 
little  over  six  months’  service,  and  when  I have  paid  for 
fuel  and  my  rent  he  has  more  to  support  himself  than 
I have  to  support  my  family-  I pay,  as  a general  rule, 
10s.  a-month  for  turf  (in  the  summer  season  it  is  less), 
and  12s.  6 d.  for  lodgings,  without  talking  of  anything 
towards  the  support  of  my  family. 

3869.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  think  the  men  would 
be  satisfied  with  their  present  rates  of  pay  if  upon  being 
married  they  got  a lodging  allowance? — It  would  not 
satisfy  the  force  in  general.  There  are  many  men 
would  be  years  before  getting  the  benefit  of  that  lodging 
money. 

3870.  Chairman  — Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  else 
on  that  subject  ? — No. 

3871.  Pass  to  the  next  thing  you  wish  to  speak 
about? — Unfavourable  records. 

3872.  You  would  wish  to  have  them  expunged  after 
a certain  period  ? — I would  after  a certain  number  of 
years  ; for  instance,  if  a man  had  five,  taking  that  as  a 
maximum  number,  I would,  after  two  years’  good  conduct, 
wipe  out  two,  and  after  the  next  three  years’  good 
conduct  wipe  out  the  whole  five. 

3873.  That  his  promotion  might  not  be  further 
hindered  by  them? — Yes;  and  for  the  purpose  of  not 
having  them  interfere  with  his  pension. 

3874.  You  mean  that  the  unfavourable  records 
should  have  no  effect  on  pension  1— Yes.  What  I mean 
by  cancelling  them  after  two  and  three  years  is  that  the 
man  after  that  period  of  good  conduct  should  be  clear, 
but  yet  I would  say  that  the  well-conducted  man  should 
have  the  benefit 'of  being  well-conducted  so  far  as 
promotion  went. 

3875.  Mr.  Harrel. — When  it  came  to  equality  ? — 
Yes.  The  next  thing  is  promotion  in  the  service.  I 
consider  there  should  be  a uniform  system  of  promotion 
throughout  Ireland. 

3876.  Chairman. — How  do  you  propose  to  effect 
that  ? — That  after  a certain  number  of  years,  if  a man 
has  been  found  eligible  for  promotion,  according  to  his 
qualifications  and  character,  he  should  be  promoted. 

3877.  And  it  should  not  depend  on  the  custom  of  his 
county  ? — Certainly  not. 

[Mr.  Holmes  left  the  room  on  official  business.'] 

387S.  Mr.  Harrel. — Is  it  your  idea  that  the  present 
system  should  be  pursued — the  preliminary  by  the  sub- 
inspector, and  the  testing  examination  by  the  county 
inspector? — 1 approve  of  that;  but  ihe  officers  should 
not  have  so  much  private  influence. 

3879.  There  should  not  be  so  much  discretion,  hut. 


the  system  should  be  on  regular  lines,  having  regard  to 
seniority  ? — Yes,  and  qualifications. 

3880.  That  means  character  and  ability  ? — Yes  ; but 
there  are  some  county  inspectors  who  will  not  promote 
any  but  a young  man,  while  others  will  only  promote 
old  men.  Thus,  in  a change  of  county  inspectors,  a 
man  who  had  been  waiting  may  be  passed  over  as  too 
old.  I am  on  the  county  inspector’s  list  for  promotion 
four  years  next  December,  and  men  that  were  rejected 
at  the  examination  I passed  .have  got  promotion  since. 

3S81.  Chairman.— Is  there  anything  else  on  that 
subject? — The  men,  as  a general  rule,  are  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  select  list.  They  say  promotion  should  go 
more  with  the  senior  men,  as  the  working  men  of  the 
station. 

3882.  They  find  that  men  who  devote  themselves  to 
study  have  the  better  chance  ? — They  do.  There  would 
not  be  a Circular  that  men  of  that  kind  would  not  turn 
round  to  get  off. 

3883.  For  the  purpose  of  learning  it  ? — Yes.  It  was 
mentioned  that  promotion  to  the  position  of  sub-inspector 
should  be  in  all  cases  from  the  ranks.  Every  other 
police  force  is  officered  from  the  ranks,  and  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  should  be  the  same. 

3884.  Suppose  a considerable  advance  were  made  on 
the  present  system,  and  instead  of  having  one-fourth, 
you  had  one-half  or  three-fourths,  that  would  be  a con- 
siderable step? — It  would.  For  my  own 'part,  I would 
say  about  one-half;  but  the  voice  of  the  county  would 
have  all  from  the  ranks. 

3885.  Mr.  Harrel. — Why  is  that  your  personal 
opinion  ? — By  promotion  from  the  ranks  altogether 
there  would  not  be  the  same  respect  for  the  position  of 
sub-inspector  as  at  the  present  time. 

3886.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  subject  ? — Boot 
money. 

3887.  How  many  pairs  do  you  find  it  necessary  t» 
bnv  in  the  vear  ? — About  three  pairs  in  the  year. 

3888.  Like  many  others,  two  strong  pairs  and  .one 
light  pair  ? — Yes. 

3889.  What  do  boots  and  repairs  cost  you  in  the 
year  ? — You  will  not  get  a good  pair  of  light  boots  for 
less  than  about  17«. 

3890.  And  the  strong  pairs? — About  13s.,  14s.,  or 
15s.  a pair. 

3891.  That  is  about  two  guineas  ? — About  that. 

3892.  What  do  you  put  down  for  repairs  ? — About 
24s.,  or  2s.  a-month. 

3893.  About  31.  5s.  altogether? — Yes. 

3894.  What  is  the  next  thing? — That  the  present 
extra  pay  should  be  made  permanent ; and  that  eight 
consecutive  hours’  absence,  to  terminate  at  8 in  the 
morning,  should  count  for  a nightly  allowance. 

3895.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  present  regulation  requires 
that  to  draw  a night  allowance  for  twelve  hours,  six  of 
the  twelve  hours  must  be  composed  of  the  hours  between 
9 p.m.  and  3 A.M.? — Yes. 

3896.  It  might  work  hardly  on  a man  in  certain, 
circumstancss  where  he  left  his  station  at  10'oclockat 
night  and  drove  to  a place  where  he  had  to  put  up  ali 
night  for  duty  in  the  morning,  if  he  returned  any  time 
before  10  o’clock  next  night  he  would  not  get  a night 
allowance  under  the  present  rules  ?—  He  would  not ; but 
if  he  returned  after  10  o'clock  next  night  he  would  be 
entitled  to  it. 

3897.  If  he  is  twenty-four  hours  absent  he  gets  the 
allowance,  no  matter  what  time  he  goes  or  comes  ? — 
Yes. 

3898.  Suppose  that  the  present  regulation  for  night 
allowance  were  modified,  and  to  read  in  this  way  : that  a 
man  absent  during  any  twelve  hours,  three  of  which 
were  between  the  hours  of  12  midnight  and  3 A.M.,  do- 
you  think  it  would  fairly  meet  the  case  of  nightly 
absence? — I think  it  would;  I think  it  would  be  very- 
fair. 

3S99.  Chairman.  — Pass  to  the  next  topic,  please  ?— 
That  a man  be  allowed  to  retire  at  thirty  years’  service 
without  having  to  come  to  Dublin  or  leave  his  county 
at  all ; and  that  it  would  be  optional  with  him  to  retire 
at  twenty-five  years’  service,  getting  the  benefit  of  his 
pension.  I think  that  both  these  things  would  tend  to 
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ncrease  the  flow  of  promotion  and  stimulate  the  men, 
and  would  also  give  them  a fairer  chance  than  now  of 
earning  something  on  leaving  the  service.  They  might 
get  a position  at  twentv-five  years’  service  they  would 
not  be  able  to  fill  at  thirty. 

3900.  What  is  the  next  ? — Another  very  important 
thing  is  where  a senior  sub-constable  is  held  responsible 
for  a junior. 

3901.  You  think  that  leads  to  many  being  punished 
for  acts  over  which  they  had  no  control  ? — I do.  I was 
near  having  that  chance  myself.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
man  always  to  keep  his  comrade  in  view  where  he  gets 
among  a number  of  men.  That  was  mv  case.  My 
comrade  got  a bottle  of  whiskey,  and,  but  for  the  con- 
stable of  the  station  knowing  I did  not  give  the  man 
permission  and  that  I was  not  a party  to  it,  I would 
have  been  punished,  perhaps  more  severely  than  the 
man  who  was  guilty. 

3902.  Then  the  present  rule  is  not  carried  out  strictly 
now  ? — I believe  not. 

3903.  But  you  are  always  liable  to  its  being  carried 
out  ? — I see  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

3904.  And  you  want  a fair  regulation  to  save  you 
from  the  responsibility  ? — Yes. 

3905.  Mr.  Harrel. — Perhaps  it  would  be  met  in 
this  way  : that  the  evidence  in  charges  of  this  sort  should 
be  affirmative,  proving  neglect  or  culpability  on  the  part 
of  the  senior  man,  instead  of,  as  now,  the  mere  fact  of 
the  thing  occurring  being  received  as  negative  evidence 
of  his  culpability  or  neglect? — I would  hold  every  man 
responsible  for  his  own  acts. 

3906.  If  it  were  proved — and  that  is  what  I mean 
affirmatively — that  you,  in  charge  of  a man,  went  into  a 
public-house  with  him,  and  that,  because  you  had  the 
better  head  of  the  two,  the  drink  you  took  had  no  effect 
on  you,  while  he  got  drunk,  would  you  hold  both  junior 
and  senior  responsible  here  ? — 1 would  not.  It  would 
be  a strange  thing  if  a policeman  could  not  take  refresh- 
ments as  well  as  any  other  man.  It  is  generally  in  a 
public-house  a policeman  will  get  refreshments,  if  he 
wants  to  eat  cheese  or  anything  else.  Then,  if  I take 


in  a man  who  is  junior  to  me  and  take  half  a glass  of  Sub-Constable 
whiskey  or  a glass  of  whiskey,  or  a pint  of  porter,  it  is  B.  Byrne. 

unbecoming  of  me  to  turn  round  and  say  to  him,  “Now  

you  have  drank  enough.  You  should  not  take  any  6 1882. 

more."  Every  man  should  know  what  to  take,  how 

much  drink  he  is  able  to  bear,  and  when  to  stop.  There 

are  men  going,  unfortunately,  who  would  get  drunk 

just  to  have  another  man  punished. 

3907.  Chairman. — The  next  subject,  please? — I 
would  have  the  limit  within  which  a married  man  could 
lodge  extended  beyond  the  440  yards.  It  is  many  a 
time  the  case  that  a man  cannot  get  suitable  accommo- 
dation inside  the  limits. 

3908.  And  when  the  people  know,  as  they  do,  that  a 
constable  is  bound  to  live  within  a certain  limit,  it  gives 
them  an  opportunity  of  raising  the  rent  ?— No  doubt. 

They  know  as  much  of  the  rules  as  a policeman  him- 
self. I was  charged  in  Roscrea  6s.  6 d.  for  my  tea,  bed, 
and  breakfast.  Another  thing  I wish  to  bring  under 
notice  is  with  regard  to  married  men  sleeping  out  of 
barrack.  At  present  only  one  out  of  five  can  sleep  out  of 
barrack.  No  matter  how  many  married  men  there  are, 
it  should  be  arranged  that  every  married  man  could 
sleep  with  his  family.  Every  second  or  third  night  one 
married  man  will  be  on  guard  and  the  other  out  on  duty. 

3909.  Mr.  Harrel. — Is  that  in  practice  found  to 
often  occur  as  a hardship  ? — Certainly  it  is  a hardship. 

3910.  You  are  aware  of  the  reason  of  the  restric- 
tion ? — The  meaning  I take  out  of  it  is  that  it  is  for 
the  protection  of  the  barrack. 

39U.  In  which  all  the  arms  are? — Certainly.  If 
every  married  roan  slept  out  of  barrack  it  would  be  the 
same  in  the  end ; for  instance,  if  there  were  five  men  in 
a station,  and  two  were  married,  every  third  night  one 
of  them  would  be  on  guard  while  the  other  was  in  his 
lodgings.  , 

3912.  You  think  practically,  if  that  contingency  were 
provided  for  by  the  detail  of  duty,  the  result  would  be 
that  a larger  proportion  of  married  men  could  sleep  out 
and  have  the  same  number  always  in  barrack  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 


Head  Constable  James  Ballantine,  examined. 


3913.  Chairman. — Where  are  you  stationed,  head 
constable  ?— I have  been  stationed  at  Drumahaire, 
County  Leitrim,  for  two  years  and  two  months. 

39  j 4.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — Fif- 
teen years.  I represent  the  non-commissioned  officers 
of  the  Count)'  Leitrim. 

3915.  Which  subject  do  you  wish  to  approach  first  ? 
— The  first  is  pay. 

3916.  What  increase  of  pay  do  you  seek  ? — We  con- 
sider we  should  be  put  on  the  same  scale  as  the  Dublin 
metropolitan  police. 

[Mr.  Holmes  returned.'] 

3917.  Mr.  Harrel. — State  your  reasons  why  you 
think  the  men  of  the  force  should  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police  as 
regards  pay  ? — In  the  first  place,  our  duties  are  not  less 
severe.  In  the  next,  they  are  a great  deal  more  objec- 
tionable, for  we  perform  many  duties  that  the  Dublin 
police  do  not.  Again,  the  cost  of  living  is  not  less  in 
the  country  than  in  Dublin,  on  the  contrary,  1 think  it  is 
more,  because  a great  many  of  the  police  at  stations  in 
the  County  Leitrim,  get  their  supplies  from  Dublin. 
We  are  at  least  of  equal  standing,  in  point  of  education 
and  in  every  other  respect,  with  the  Dublin  police, 
these  are  all  the  reasons  I have  to  give. 

3918.  Of  course  the  duties  of  the  rural  police  in  the 
West  of  Ireland  latterly  have  been  exceptionally  severe  ? 
— They  have. 

3919.  But  you  surely  do  not  anticipate  that  they  will 
always  continue  so  ? — We  hope  not. 

[1002] 


3920.  As  a matter  of  experience,  I believe  that  they  Head 

have  not  been  so  severe  within  the  la3t  few  months  as  Constable 

they  were  some  time  previously? — There  is  no  differ-  J- Ballantine. 
ence  in  the  matter  of  patrolling  and  the  duties  about  g g ~ . g 
the  station,  but  there  is  a great  cessation  as  regards  " ’’ 
eviction  duty. 

3921.  And  also  the  protection  of  bailiffs  and  process 
servers  ? — Yes. 

3922.  Those  harassing  duties  by  which  men  were 
assembled  in  very  large  numbers  have  been  discon- 
tinued ? — Yes. 

3923.  Could  you  say  to  what  extent  a man  would  be 
employed  daily  on  the  normal  duties  of  the  police  in  the 
County  Leitrim  before  the  recent  agitation  ? — The 
average  I should  say  was  about  seven  or  eight  hours 
a- day. 

3924.  Would  that  be  continuous  and  responsible 
duty  ? — Beat  duty  and  patrolling. 

3925.  A man  would  not  be  seven  or  eight  hours  on 
without  cessation  if  it  was  beat  duty  and  patrolling  ? — 

No ; but  at  different  intervals  during  the  twenty-four 
hours;  sometimes  it  would  be  a good  deal  more  and 
sometimes  less,  but  I would  strike  that  as  an  average. 

3.926.  Are  you  aware  that  in  addition  to  his  attend- 
ance for  the  purposes  of  prosecution  at  the  police- 
courts  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  parade,  the  Dublin 
metropolitan  policeman  performs  duty  to  the  extent  of 
eight  consecutive  hours  on  the  street,  responsible  for 
everything  within  the  police  district  of  the  city  ? — 

Yes. 

_ 3927.  And  during  that  time  that  he  is  held  respon- 
sible individually  for  not  only  the  preservation  of  the 

Q 2 
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peace  but  for  the  carrying  out  of  all  the  bye-laws  and  so 
on  ? — Yes. 

3928.  Would  you  not  view  that  as  being  a position  of 
responsibility  ? — Of  course  it  is. 

3929.  I take  it  you  never  served  in  a large  town 
yourself?— No.  Monaghan  was  the  largest  town  I 
served  in. 

3930.  That  is  a country  town,  of  course  ? — It  is. 

3931.  Are  you  not  aware  that,  particularly  in  the 
lower  quarters  of  the  town,  the  handling  of  city  roughs 
is  a very  objectionable  species  of  duty,  and,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  in  large  towns  do  not  the  roughs  in  a practical 
shape  show  their  opposition  to  the  police  ? — Yes. 

3932.  And  they  oftener  assault  them  than  in  country 
places  ? — They  do,  indeed. 

3933.  As  to  the  cost  of  living,  you  say  you  get  many 
of  your  supplies  from  Dublin.  Are  not  those  supplies 
tea  and  things  of  that  sort  ? — Yes. 

3934.  You  do  not  get  your  meat,  or  bread  and  butter, 
or  eggs  1 — We  do  not. 

3935.  Have  you  lived  in  Dublin  lately? — I have 

not.  „ . 

3936.  From  what  data  do  you  say  the  cost  of  living 

is  lower  in  Dublin  than  in  Leitrim  ? — I never  said  it  is 
lower.  _ . 

S937.  But  I think  you  said  the  cost  of  living  ? — In 
some  articles. 

3938.  Tea  and  sugar,  and  things  of  that  kind?— 
Yes;  and  even  other  things,  judging  from  the  reports  of 
the  markets  in  the  papers. 

3939.  What  do  you  pay  for  meat  ? — 10<?.  per  lb. 

3940.  In  Drumahaire? — No.  We  get  our  supplies 
from  Sligo.  I get  it  at  10<?.,  and  the  men  at  8c?.  They 
get  the  worst  and  I myself  take  whatever  is  sent. 
Butter  is  11  <?.  per  lb. 

3941.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  Is.  6c?.  per  lb.  in 
Dublin? — No.  By  a great  compliment  I can  get 
potatoes  at  Id.  per  stone.  If  I sent  to  Sligo  I might 
get  them  at  6c?.,  but  I would  have  to  pay  the  carriage. 

3942.  Mr.  Holmes. — In  ordinary  quiet  times  you 
would  not  think  of  comparing  the  duties  of  the  rural 
police  in  Ireland  with  those  of  the  Dublin  metropolitan 
police  ? — They  would  not  be  quite  as  severe,  but  they 
are  called  upon  to  perform  a great  many  objectionable 
things. 

3943.  That  is  now  ? — At  all  times  they  have.  Per- 
haps I am  wrong  in  saying  “ objectionable,”  because 
anything  a policeman  is  told  to  do  should  not  be  objec- 
tionable. 

3944.  Mr.  Harr  el. — Well,  rather  unpleasant  ? — I he 
most  unpleasant  duty  is  the  attending  at  evictions. 

3945.  Mr.  Holmes. — But  in  ordinary  quiet  times, 
when  you  joined  the  force,  is  not  it  your  experience  that 
a policeman’s  life,  taking  one  day  with  another,  was  a 
very  happv  quiet  life  ? — It  was  a very  weary  life. 

3946.  Mr.  Harrel.— Did  that  arise  to  a great  extent 
from  its  monotony,  and  their  having  little  actual  work 
and  a good  deal  of  regulation  ? — It  did,  indeed. 

3947.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  you  wish 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  pay  ?•— No. 

3948.  Pass  then  to  what  you  consider  the  next 
important  subject  ?— The  next  is  pensions. 

3949.  You  joined  before  1866  ? — I did  not;  I joined 
after  1866. 

3950.  Therefore  you  are  one  of  the  men  interested 
in  this  question  1 — Yes. 

3951.  I suppose  you,  like  them,  seek  that  the  pensions 
of  the  men  who  joined  since  1866  should  be  raised  to  a 
line  with  the  old  pensions? — No.  For  my  own  part,  I 
do  not  seek  quite  so  much ; I would  be  content  with 
something  less. 

3952.  Is  there  any  definite  line  at  which  you  would 
be  content,  or  do  you  say  generally  you  would  be 
content  ? — I mean  for  my  own  part,  but  I am  bound  to 
represent  that  the  parties  who  sent  me  would  require  to 
be  put  on  a par  with  the  mem  who  joined  before  1866. 

3953.  Tell  us  what  the  arguments  are  on  which  they 

rely  ? The  only  argument  is  that  they  are  as  well 

entitled  to  it  as  the  others. 

3954.  Do  you  wish  to  say  more  on  the  subject  of 
your  own  idea  ? — I would  be  content  with  a reasonable 


proportion;  I know  that  all  other  civil  servants  are 
bound  to  take  a proportion,  and  that  they  do  not  get  full 
pay. 

3955.  Suppose  you  saw  that  you  were  put  on  an 
equality  with  the  men  of  other  forces  in  this  matter  of 
pension  by  raising  it  to  the  same  level,  that  would  be 
an  improvement  1 — It  would,  indeed,  and  1 should 
reasonably  be  content,  with  it. 

3956.  In  addition  to  that,  are  you  aware  that  some 
of  the  men  here  have  sought  for  compulsory  retirement 
at  thirty  years’  service? — I am. 

3957.  And  that  they  seek  optional  retirement  at 
twenty-five  years'  service  ? — I am. 

3958.  Do  you  go  in  for  these  two  things?— I do 
not. 

3959.  Suppose  the  individual  views  you  hold  on  the 
subject  of  pension  were  carried  out,  and,  in  addition  to 
that,  that  men  were  allowed  to  retire  after  twenty-five 
years’  service  to  enable  them  to  get  out  stronger  and 
younger,  and  give  them  a chance  of  adding  by  employ- 
ment to  their  income,  do  you  not  think  that  too  would 
go  to  improving  their  position  ? — It  would  improve  it 
materially. 

3960.  And  without  saying  that  such  improvements 
would  at  all  meet  the  demands  you  are  sent  here  to 
make,  do  you  not  think  they  would  go  a long  way  to 
satisfy  the  feelings  of  many  of  the  men? — I am  sure  of 
it ; because  I have  known  of  many  men  trying  to  get 
out  at  twenty-five  years’  service  when  they  saw  a chance 
of  getting  a situation. 

3961.  Mr.  Holmes. — I gather  from  what  you  said 
that  you  do  not  think  you  ought  to  be  put  in  a better, 
position  than  the  London  police  force  as  regards 
pension  ? — I do  not  think  we  could  expect  it. 

3962.  Chairman.— Is  there  anything  else  on  the 
subject  of  pensions  1 — No.  But  with  regard  to  retire- 
ment the  opinion  of  the  men  of  my  county  is  that  at 
thirty  years’  service  it  should  be  optional  for  any 
member  of  the  force  to  retire  if  he  liked,  in  fact,  that  he 
should  retire  at  that  service. 

3963.  Mr.  Harrel. — Is  that  compulsory  relivement 
at  thirty  years’  service  ? — Yes,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
head  constable  or  constable  that  had  not  full  time  in  his 
rank,  he  should  be  allowed  to  remain  until  he  would 
have  put  in  the  full  time ; but  in  other  cases  he  should 
he  compelled  to  retire. 

3964.  Chairman.— Now  go  to  the  next  subject  you 
wish  to  speak  on  ? — The  next  is  promotion. 

3965.  What  are  the  views  of  your  men  about  that  ? — 
They  think  that  a change  in  the  present  system  is 
necessary. 

3966.  What  change  do  they  desire?— That  it 
should  be  made  more  certain  for  deserving  men. 

3967.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
present  system? — We  observe  that  in  some  counties 
men  are  promoted  at  three  and  four  years’  service, 
while  in  others  they  are  not  promoted  until  they  have 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years’  service.  We  must  say  this, 
that  it  largely  depends  on  the  favour  of  the  county 
inspector  and  the  sub-inspector. . 

3968.  How  do  you  propose  to  remedy  that? — By 
the  adoption  of  a rule,  that  should  not  be  departed  from, 
that  no  man  should  be  promoted,  except  in  very  special 
cases,  until  he  would  have  at  least  seven  years'  service, 
and  that  a certain  standard  of  examination  should  be 
fixed. 

3969.  By  whom  would  you  have  the  examination 
conducted  ?— That  is  a thing  that  was  not  defined  for 
me.  In  this  examination,  literary  qualifications  alone 
should  not  be  taken  into  account,  but  good  conduct,  and 
length  of  service. 

3970.  Mr.  Harrel. — Would  you  still  suggest  that 
the  vacancies  -in  counties  should  be  filled  by  the  men  of 
those  counties,  or  that  the  vacancies  should  be  filled 
from  the  whole  force ? — If  I gave  any  opinion  on  that, 
it  should  be  my  own  opinion. 

3971.  What  is  your  opinion  ? — My  opinion  is  that 
the  present  system  is  as  good  as  any  that  could  be 
adopted. 

3972.  You  think  that  the  other  would  be  unwieldy  ? 
—Yes. 
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3973.  For  the  examination,  you  say  you  would  place 
a limit  as  to  the  seniority  of  the  men  ? — Yes.  That  is 
not  my  own  personal  view,  but  the  view  of  the  men.  I 
would  go  in  for  something  different. 

3974.  They  think  that  a sub-constable  should  attain 
to  seven  or  eight  years’  service  before  being  examined 
for  promotion  1 — Yes. 

3975.  The  establishment  of  a standard  is  a simple 
matter ; but  how  would  you  propose  to  examine  ? — If 
the  principle  of  the  select  list  were  extended  to  the 
lower  ranks,  but  at  the  same  time  giving  due  weight  to 
length  of  service  and  good  conduct. 

3976.  Suppose  you  extended  the  principle  of  the 
select  list,  what  sort  of  means  would  you  take  to  satisfy 
as  to  the  literary  qualifications  and  the  knowledge  of 
police  duties  which  would  be  necessary  1 — The  examina- 
tion should  be  conducted  by  a Board  of  Officers  who 
would  be  independent  of  the  county.  At  the  same 
time,  fair  play  might  be  just  as  certain  if  the  officers  of 
the  county  conducted  the  examination.  But  then  there 
would  be  more  confidence  if  independent  examiners  were 
appointed. 

3977.  Do  you  mean  independent  examiners  consisting 
of  officers  from  other  counties,  or  examiners  appointed 
for  the  purpose? — Examiners  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

3978.  To  hold  periodical  examinations,  annually  or 
twice  a-year  ? — Once  a-year,  I should  say. 

3979.  At  the  head-quarters  of  each  county? — Yes. 

3980.  By  persons  competent  to  examine,  not  only  in 
literary  subjects,  but  viva  voce  in  police  duties  ? — Yes. 

3981.  And  you  think  that  would  secure  a uniform 
standard  as  regards  the  knowledge  expected  from  the 
men  ? — I think  it  would,  And  another  thing,  when  a 
policeman  would  be  examined  according  to  that  rule, 
and  his  place  ascertained  on  the  promotion  list,  he 
should  remain  there  until  his  turn,  of  promotion  came, 
unless  he  forfeited  the  position.  I would  like  to  men- 
tion, with  regard  to  promotion  to  the  rank  of  head  con- 
stable, that  every  constable  of  at  least  five  years’  service 
ought  to  be  entitled  to  examination  for  promotion. 

3982.  That  is,  to  qualify  and  wait  for  his  vacancy  ? 
— Yes ; and  the  same  rule  should  hold  good,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  with  regard  to  the  promotion  of  sub- 
constables, that  when  placed  on  a promotion  list  they 
should  not  be  disturbed  therefrom. 

3983.  Chairman. — Have  you  anything  to  say  with 
regard  to  promotion  from  the  ranks  to  the  higher 
grades  of  the  service  ? — We  think  that  a greater  pro- 
portion of  the  appointments  to  sub-inspector  should 
be  given  to  head  constables. 

3984.  What  proportion  do  your  men  suggest  should 
be  given  ? — One-half,  at  least ; and  that,  when  a head 
constable  is  placed  on  the  list,  his  promotion  should 
oniy  be  given  by  seniority ; that  as  it  comes  to  each 
man’s  turn  he  should  get  a chance,  and  if  he  is  deemed 
ineligible  the  reasons  should  he  openly  stated  in  order 
that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  those 
reasons,  and  that  the  Inspector-General  should  decide. 

3985.  Mr.  Barrel. — That  is  to  say,  whether  the 
reasons  be  age,  previous  character,  general  efficiency,  or 
anything  else,  lie  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing that  such  were  the  reasons,  and  of  being  able  to 
3peak  to  those  reasons  before  the  Inspector-General  ? — 
Exactly.  If  passed  over  he  should  know  the  reason 
why. 

3986.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  subject,  please? 
— The  next  is  unfavourable  records. 

3987.  You  ask  that  the  unfavourable  records  should 
be  removed? — That  after  three  years’  good  conduct  they 
should  be  removed. 

39S8.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  further  on  that 
point  or  as  to  the  effect  of  records  on  pension  ? — If  they 
were  wiped  away  after  three  years’  good  conduct,  it 
would  take  away  their  unfair  effect  on  pensions.  I have 
nothing  more  to  add  about  that. 

3989.  What  is  the  next  subject  ? — Punishment.  It 
is  considered  that  the  fines,  especially  for  intoxication, 
are  excessive. 

3990.  Mr.  Harrel. — A policeman  is  a man  who  is 
expected  to  be  an  example  of  steadiness  to  the  com- 


munity generally,  and  it  is  considered  in  the  service  that 
any  man  may  by  accident  or  some  unhappy  circum- 
stance become  drunk  once  or  twice,  but  that  any  man  of 
generally  unsteady  or  intemperate  habits  is  wholly  unfit 
for  the  service? — That  is  considered  so.' 

3991.  You  would  be  sorry,  as  a policeman,  if  any 
other  view  were  taken  on  that  subject? — 1 would, 
indeed. 

3992.  And  vou  believe  such  to  be  the  general  opinion 
of  the  force  ? — Yes. 

3993.  I believe  the  fine  usually  imposed  for  the  first 
offence  of  drunkenness  does  not  exceed  10s.? — It  does 
not. 

3994.  And  it  is  only  a second  or  subsequent  offence 
that  is  visited  with  a much  more  severe  penalty  ? — 
Yes. 

3995.  Having  regard  to  the  respectability  of  your  posi- 
tion, and  the  desirableness  in  your  mind  and  that  of  the 
force  generally  that  the  men  should  be  an  example  as 
regards  temperate  habits,  do  you  still  personally  adhere 
to  the  opinion  that  the  fines  imposed  are  too  heavy  ? — I 
am  only  giving  the  opinion  of  the  men  that  1 represent ; 
and  I have  not  the  knowledge  that  I formerly  had  of 
the  extent  of  fines,  because,  fortunately,  in  the  district 
where  I am  there  was  only  one  fine  for  drunkenness,  and 
that  a late  one.  I think,  however,  that  the  fines  are  not 
so  heavy  now  as  they  used  to  be. 

3996.  And,  upon  the  whole,  you  do  not  urge  this  as 
a matter  of  great  importance  ? — I do  not,  indeed. 

3997-  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  subject  ? — The 
next  is  with  regard  to  lodging  allowance  for  married 
men  not  accommodated  in  barrack. 

3998.  Have  the  men  considered  whether  they  would 
prefer  to  have  arrangements  made  for  lodging  them  in 
barrack  ? — No,  because  it  was  thought  impracticable. 

3999.  Of  course,  it  could  only  be  done  by  building 
additions  ? — By  building  additions ; and  the  barracks  arc 
generally  the  property  of  private  persons,  and  if  they 
built  additions  it  would  be  at  an  increased  rent,  so  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  would  be  more  economical  to  give  a 
lodging  allowance,  say  from  81.  to  10?. 

| 'Mr.  Holmes  left  on  official  business.^ 

4000.  Mr.  Holmes. — Your  answers  have  been  so 
reasonable  that  I would  like  to  ask  whether,  in  your 
opinion,  the  concession  of  a lodging  allowance  to  married 
men,  within  certain  limits,  would  not  go  a long  way  to 
remove  the  existing  discontent  on  the  question  of  pay  ? 
— Of  course  it  would  materially  improve  their  position, 
but  still  it  would  not  stop  the  agitation  nor  allay  the 
discontent.  Of  course,  there  is  a great  number  of  single 
men  to  be  taken  into  account. 

4001.  Chairman.— Vi  hat  is  the  next  point? — The 
opinion  is  that  there  should  be  an  annual  allowance 
made  for  boots. 

4002.  What  sum  per  year  would  be  a fair  allowance 
for  boots  ? — I think  3 1.  a-year. 

4003.  Would  that  cover  the  cost  of  repairs  also  I 
am  sure  it  would  in  the  place  where  I am  stationed. 

4004.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  would  like  to 
mention  ? — With  regard  to  extra  pay  for  night  allow- 
ance there  should  be  a modification  of  the  time. 

4005.  What  modification  do  you  suggest  ? — That  nine 
or  ten  hours  ought  to  be  sufficient. 

4006.  Mr.  Harrel. — At  the  present  time  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  absent  twelve  hours,  six  of  which  would  be 
included  between  9 at  night  and  3 o clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ? — Yes. 

4007.  Supposing  that  rule  were  modified  by  which 
an  absence  of  twelve  hours  were  obligatory,  but  only 
three  of  which  should  be  between  12  midnight  and  3 in 
the  morning,  would  that  be  satisfactory  ? — In  some 
cases,  of  course,  that  would  be  very  satisfactory  ; but  in 
cases  where  men  could  not  go  on  duty  before  9 o’clock, 
and  then  would  have  to  remain  twelve  hours  or  more 
before  they  could  get  the  nightly  allowance,  the  rule  you 
speak  of  would  not  answer. 

4008.  Is  the  circumstance  of  frequent  occurrence 
where  a man  would  go  on  duty  at  9 o’clock  at  night 
and  return  before  the  expiration  of  twelve  hours,  in 
which  he  would  be  required  to  incur  the  expense  that 
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his  nightly  pay  is  supposed  to  cover  ; that  is  to  say,  of 
supper,  bed,  and  breakfast  ? — It  is  not. 

4009.  Then  would  nut  the  occasional  hardships  of  the 
present  rule  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  removed  if, 
instead  of  the  six  hours  being  necessary  in  the  twelve 
hours  between  9 and  3 o’clock,  the  three  hours  between 
12  and  3 o’clock  were  included? — It  would  be  very 
satisfactory. 


4010.  Chairman — What  is  the  next  subject? — I 
have  nothing  else  to  say. 

401 1-12.  Tell  us  what  you  think  of  the  class  of  men 
that  have  been  lately  coming  into  the  force? — Within 
the  last  three  or  four  years  1 have  a pretty  fair  know- 
ledge of  recruits,  as  I have  been  county  inspector’s 
clerk,  and  I think  the  class  of  persons  is  the  same,  while 
their  education  is  better. 


Sub-Constable  Alexander  Ddnlop,  examined. 


4013.  Chairman. — You  are  stationed  in  the  County 
Leitrim  ? — Yes,  at  Drumkeeran,  in  the  Drumahaire  dis- 
trict. 

4014.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  Leitrim? 
— For  four  years  and  a-half. 

4015.  How  long  have  you  been  in  in  the  force  ? — 
Fifteen  years  and  two  months. 

4016.  Are  yon  one  of  the  men  who  joined  since  the 
10th  August,  1866? — Yes. 

4017.  Take  the  subjects  in  the  order  of  what  you 
consider  their  importance,  and  give  us  your  views  upon 
them.  What  is  the  first  subject  ? — Increase  of  pay.  A 
number  of  the  men  would  wish  to  get  Is.  a-dav,  while 
the  majority  of  them  would  be  inclined  to  take,  if  they 
could  get  it,  the  scale  of  pay  at  present  given  to  the 
Dublin  metropolitan  police,  as  they  consider  they  per- 
form their  duties  as  faithfully  as  the  police,  while  the 
duties  are  more  disagreeable,  and  very  often  more  dan- 
gerous. 

4018.  The  dangerous  and  disagreeable  duties  have 
undoubtedly  been  greater  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  than  they  were  before  ? — Certainly. 

4019.  Do  you  not  think,  on  that  subject,  that  if  peace 
and  quietness  came  back  they  will  cease  to  be  quite  as 
dangerous  as  at  this  moment  ? — If  the  present  agitation, 
which  has  been  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  exis- 
tence, was  past  without  any  other  thing  of  the  like 
turning  up,  the  duty  of  the  constabulary  would  be  less 
disagreeable  and  less  dangerous. 

4020.  Go  on,  please,  to  the  next  matter  which  you 
wish  to  speak  of  t — Take  the  case  of  a married  man 
living  out  of  barrack.  He  has  a wife  and  four  children, 
we  will  say,  and  he  has  over  fourteen  years’  service.  His 
house-rent  would  be,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  10$.  a- 
month,  and  fuel  and  light  10s.  a-month.  Then  cloth- 
ing, boots,  and  other  necessaries  for  his  wife  and  four 
children  would  be  about  1 1.  a-month ; bedding,  8s.  a- 
month  ; and  other  household  necessaries.  For  his  own 
boots  and  their  repairs  the  cost  would  be  about  6s.  a- 
month,  or  31.  12s.  a-year ; for  shirts  and  socks  nearly 
3s.  per  month  ; and  a suit  of  clothes  every  two  years 
would  be  about  41.,  or,  say,  4s.  4c?.  a-month.  That 
would  amount  to  about  3?.  0s.  4d.  per  month.  When 
that  is  deducted  from  41.  19s.  it  will  leave  a balance  of 
1/.  18s.  8c?.,  or  6s.  5 d.  per  head  per  month,  or  nearly 
2 \d.  a-day  for  the  support  of  each — himself,  his  wife, 
and  four  children. 

4021.  While  you  are  on  that  subject,  and  without 
wishing  to  anticipate  what  you  may  have  to  say  as  to 
allowance  for  lodgings  for  married  men,  if  such  an 
allowance  were  given  it  would  go  to  increase  very  much 
that  alleged  amount  of  2 \d.  per  day  ? — It  would. 

4022.  That  being  the  case  of  a married  man  with 
four  children,  of  course  a sub-constable  unmarried  would 
be  in  a much  better  position  than  his  ? — Much  better. 

402?.  Do  you  think  that,  in  past  years,  when  things 
were  quiet,  the  unmarried  constables  who  lived  with 
moderate  care,  doing  themselves  justice,  were  able  to 
save  a little  ? — Some  time  ago  they  were  able  to  save  a 
little,  but  at  the  present  time  very  little. 

4024.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  difficulty 
of  saving  now  more  than  in  past  times  1 — The  people 
charge  more  to  a policeman  almost  for  anything  he 
would  want  than  to  any  . person  in  civil  life. 

4025.  And  that  eats  up  what  he  could  save? — Yes. 


4026.  Now  go  on  your  own  track  again.  Is  there 
anything  else  you  would  like  to  say  about  pay  ? — I do 
not  know  of  anything  else. 

4027.  Pass,  then,  to  the  next  topic  ? — Pension  would 
be  the  next. 

4028.  Is  your  demand  this : to  have  the  pensions  of 
the  men  who  entered  since  the  10th  August,  1866,  put 
on  an  equality  with  the  pensions  of  those  who  entered 
before  1866?- — Yes. 

4029.  Please  to  give  us  the  reasons  for  that  demand  ? 
— There  are  men  in  the  same  district  serving  with  me 
who  joined  ten  months  before  I did,  and  while  I have 
the  same  duty  to  perform,  they  will  be  entitled  to  their 
full  pay  and  I will  be  entitled  to  only  thirty-fiftieths. 

4030.  Then  the  case  you  make  is  that,  you  having 
the  same  service  virtually  as  those  men,  the  inequality 
is  very  glaring  ? — Y'es  ; I have  within  a few  months  of 
the  same  service. 

4031.  When  you  entered  the  service  did  you  not 
make  inquiries  as  to  the  pension  you  would  get  ? — I did 
not  make  any  inquiry  or  know  hardly  anything  about 
the  pension  till  I was  in  the  service.  Very  few  young 
men  know  hardly  anything  about  the  service  until  they 
join  it. 

4032.  If  you  had  known  there  was  to  be  such  an 
inequality  about  pensions,  do  you  think  you  and  other 
men  would  have  thought  twice  on  the  matter,  or  that  it 
would  have  influenced  you  in  entering  the  force  ? — I do 
not  know  that  it  would.  There  was  very  little  thought 
of  pensions  when  I joined  the  police. 

4033.  Have  you  anything  else  to  add  on  the  subject 
of  pensions? — The  men  consider  it  an  injustice  that  if 
a man  serves  for  twenty-nine  years  he  will  be  only 
allowed  to  retire  on  the  pension  he  would  be  entitled  to. 
at  twenty-five  years. 

4034.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  men  who  joined  the 
service  as  you  did  subsequently  to  1866  ? — Not  to  the 
men  who  joined  after  1866.  Their  pension  is  on  a 
different  scale. 

4035.  Mr.  Harrel. — If  they  have  the  disadvantage 
of  a lower  scale  they  have  at  least  one  counterbalancing 
advantage  ? — They  have. 

4036.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  more  on  the 
subject  of  pensions? — That  men  be  allowed  to  retire 
after  thirty  years’  service  without  going  before  a Medical 
Board. 

4037.  Mr.  Harrel. — Are  you  aware  that  the  men  in 
your  position  have  that  privilege  at  present  ? — I am ; 
but  of  course  I represent  a number  of  men  who  joined 
before  1866,  too. 

4038.  That  is  no  little  disadvantage  that  they  labour 
under  as  compared  with  you? — It  is  a slight  disad- 
vantage ; but  then  they  are  entitled  to  the  extra  pen- 

4039  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  subject,  please  ? 
— The  men  complain  of  the  system  of  unfavourable 
records  as  a very  great  injustice  to  some  of  them. 

4040.  Mr.  Harrel. — How  ? — When  young  men  join 
the  service,  sometimes,  through  foolishness  and  often 
through  bad  advice,  they  may  commit  some  errors  and 
get  punished,  and  after  some  time  they  become  real 
good  policemen.  Inexperience  often  brings  them  into 
those  little  things,  and  it  is  a great  hardship  that  those 
unfavourable  records  should  bar  the  way  to  promotion. 

4041.  Chairman. — How  soon  after  an  unfavourable 
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. record  was  made  would  you  have  it  struck  out  for  good 
conduct? — I would  say  three  or  four  years. 

4042.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  effect  of 
unfavourable  records  on  pensions  ? — Unfavourable  re- 
cords diminish  a man’s  pension,  and  if  anything  happens 
to  him  in  the  force,  they  also  diminish  the  gratuity  to 
which  his  wife  and  children  become  entitled. 

4043.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  regard 
to  the  effect  of  unfavourable  records  on  pension  and  on 
gratuity  ? — That  after  three  years’  good  conduct  all  un- 
favourable records  might  be  wiped,  out,  even  as  regards 
pension  and  gratuity. 

4044.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — The  men  would 
like  an  annual  allowance  of  at  least  2 1.  10s.  for  boots. 

4045.  I suppose  that  is  to  cover  the  cost  of  new 
boots  and  repairs  ? — The  actual  expense  for  new  boots 
and  repairs  in  my  district; 

4046.  Is  there  any  other  matter  ? — That  there  should 
be  a lodging  allowance  for  married  men  outside  bar- 
racks. 

4047.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a fair  thing  to 
give,  from  your  experience  of  your  own  district  ?— 
10?;  a-year.  You  could  get  lodgings  cheaper,  but  you 
would  be  obliged  to  live  in  a house  with  others.  Some- 
times, too,  the  regulation  that  we  should  lodge  within 
440  yards  of  a barrack  goes  against  us,  and  makes 
lodging  dearer. 

4048.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  regard 
to  that  limit  of  440  yards  ? — In  towns  that  would  be 
middling  large,  or  where  the  barrack  would  be  situate  in 
a fashionable  neighbourhood,  a policeman  cannot  get 
accommodation  unless  at  a verv  high  figure. 

4049.  You.  would  suggest  something  outside  the 
limit? — Yes. 

4050.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  leave  it 
to  the  sub-inspector  or  county  inspector  to  say  what 
would  be  the  limit  ? — I would  be  perfectly  content  to 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

4051.  At  present  men  have  leave  to  marrv  after 
seven  years’  service  in  a county  ? — Yes. 

4052.  Are  you  a married  man  ? — I am. 

4053.  I suppose  you  would  admit  that  unless  a man 
got  some  money  with  his  wife  it  would  be,  as  a rule, 
better  for  him  to  be  cautious  and  perhaps  not  marry  so 
soon  as  at  seven  years’  service,  if  he  entered  the  force 
at  18  or  19  years  of  age? — Except  he  got  some 
assistance  from  the  wife’s  or  his  own  friends  afterwards 
he  should  use  a great  deal  of  caution. 

4054.  I am  not  suggesting  that  there  should  be  any 
alteration' in  the  rule  that  meu  may  marry  at  seven 
years’  service ; but  while  we  would  like  to  leave  that 
rule  as  it  is,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  not  to  do 
anything  which  would  hurry  men  into  marriage  so  soon 
as  seven  years  ? — Some  men  themselves  would  be 
anxious  that  the  seven  years  would  be  reduced. 

4055.  Mr.  Harrel. — How  much  under  seven? — 
Some  would  say  five  and  others  six,  but  any  of  them  that 
1 am  acquainted  with  would  not  go  below  five. 

4056.  Chairman. — Suppose  a lodging  allowance 
was  given  to  married  men  not  accommodated  in  barracks 
after  ten  years’  service,  allowing  them  to  marry  before 
if  they  liked,  do  you  not  think  that  would  go  a great 
way  to  remedy  the  grievance  with  most  men  without 
encouraging  them  to  marry  too  young  ? — It  would. 

4057.  Mr.  Harrel. — Even  if  married  under  those 
circumstances  at  seven  years’  service,  a man  would  not 
have  more  than  a couple  of  children  when  he  got  to  the 
time  at  which  he  would  b entitled  to  a lodging 
allowance  ? — Yes. 

4058.  And  it  is  generally  when  the  children  number 
two  or  three  the  push  comes,  particularly  about  accom- 
modation ? — It  is. 

4059.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  subject,  please  ? — 
The  next  is  with  regard  to  extra  pay  and  allowances. 
They  have  been  recently  increased,  and  the  men  are 
well  satisfied  provided  they  were  made  permanent.  But 
men  going  out  after  9 o’clock  at  night  are  not  allowed 
the  night  allowance  no  matter  what  time  they  come 
back  next  day. 

4060.  Mr.  Harrel. — Unless  they  are  twenty-four 
hours  absent? — Yes. 


4061.  Chairman. — Do  you.  wish  that  should  be 
changed  ? — Yes.  Men  often  go  out  after  9 o’clock  and 
have  to  take  lodging  and  everything  else  just  the  same 
as  the  men  who  go  out  before  that  time. 

4062.  What  change  do  you  suggest  ? — If  there  was 
something  extra  given  for  the  eight  hours  or  ten  after 
9 o’clock  over  what  would  be  given  in  the  day  time, 
that  would  meet  it,  I think. 

4063.  Mr.  Harrel. — Supposing  you  got  a night 
allowance  for  any  twelve  hours  which  included  the 
three  hours  between  12  midnight  and  3 a.m.,  do  you 
not  think  for  all  practical  purposes  that  that  would 
always  give  ypu  a night’s  allowance  when  you  had  to 
incur  the  expense  of  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast  ? — I am 
quite  sure  it  would. 

4064.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  subject? — The 
men  are  of  opinion  that  all  ranks  up  to  county  inspector 
should  be  open  to  the  men  from  the  ranks.  They  con- 
sider that  promotion  to  the  first  step  of  acting  constable 
should  be  on  a general  system  throughout  Ireland  ; for 
generally  when  a new  county  inspector  comes  to  a 
county  he  calls  the  men  in  for  promotion,  and  he  may 
select  the  senior  men  of  the  county  qualified  for  pro- 
motion, while  in  two  or  three  years  another  county 
inspector  may  call  in  the  men,  and  perhaps  those  at  the 
top  of  the  list  to-day  will  be  at  the  bottom  to-morrow. 

4065.  Mr.  Harrel. — He  rearranges  them  ? — He 
does,  and  from  that  rearrangement  a man  may  be 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  on  the  list  and  still  not  get 
promotion. 

4066.  In  fact,  he  may  be  at  the  top  of  one  list  and  at 
the  bottom  of  another  ? — Yes. 

4067.  And  between  the  two  he  might  never  be  in 
the  right  place  when  the  vacancy  would  occur? — Yes. 

4068.  As  regards  a uniform  system,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  promotion  should  be  still  continued  by 
counties,  but  that  some  uniformity  of  system  should  be 
introduced  for  the  guidance  of  county  inspectors  in  their 
several  counties? — One  would  please  me  just  as  well 
as  the  other,  and  I would  not  give  an  opinion  in  favour 
of  either  provided  there  was  a system  that  would  give 
all  men  the  same  chance  of  promotion. 

4069.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  with  regard  to 
that  system  that  men  should  attain  a certain  service 
before  being  examined  ? — Seven  or  eight  years’  service 
as  sub-constables,  and  then  that  they  should  be  ex- 
amined, and  there  should  be  a test  provided,  so  that  a 
man  coming  up  to  the  test  should  be  placed  on  the 
list. 

4070.  By  whom  would  that  examination  be  con- 
ducted?— I could  not  really  tell. 

4071.  At  present  there  is  a preliminary  examination 
by  the  sub-inspector,  and  afterwards  a final  examination 
by  the  county  inspector  l— Yes. 

4072.  Would  you  continue  to  leave  it  to  the  county 
inspector  to  examine  ? — For  my  own  part,  I have  no 
fault  to  find  with  him. 

4073.  And  promotion  to  the  other  ranks  from  acting 
constable  to  constable  should  also  be  very  much  by 
seniority,  coupled  with  fitness  ? — Coupled  with  educa- 
tion and  fitness.  It  would  be  only  fair  to  a man  on  the 
promotion  list  that,  if  he  were  put  down  on  the  list  or 
removed  off  it,  the  cause  should  be  notified  to  him,  and 
perhaps  he  would  be  able  to  show  some  reason  why  he 
should  retain  his  place  on  it. 

4074.  At  present  the  list  is  entirely  at  his  discretion? 
— Entiiely  at  his  discretion,  and  a man  might  be  on  it 
and  know  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

4075.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  subject? — Men 
on  the  sick  list  for  three  months  or  upwards  are  gene- 
rally placed  on  a reduced  rate  of  pay,  and  it  is  a very 
great  hardship  to  men  if  they  contract  sickness  on  very 
severe  duty  in  the  service  that  their  pay  should  be 
reduced. 

4076.  Mr.  Harrel. — Mast  it  nearly  always  be  the 
case  that  where  a man  is  three  months,  or  ninety  days, 
ill,  his  illness  is  a very  severe  one  ? — Wiien  it  goes  that 
length  it  is  generally  severe. 

4077.  Then,  against  the  offence  of  shamming  illness, 
stopping  the  pay  after  ninety  days  is  not  a remedy  ? — I 
have  never  known  it  to  be. 


Sub-Constable 
A.  Dunlop. 
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4078.  Would  a malingerer  stay  so  long  sick  if  he  had 
it  within  his  power  to  resume  duty  at  any  time  and  was 
in  sufficient  health  to  do  so — would  he  incur  the  penalty 
of  a reduction  of  pay  ? — I do  not  think  he  would. 

4079.  So  it  is  suggested  that  this  rule  of  reducing 
pay  should  be  done  away  with  ? — Men  actually  disabled 
in  "the  service  consider  it  a hardship  that  whilst  they 
are  recruiting  their  health,  even  when  on  sick  leave, 
their  pay  shall  be  reduced. 

4080. '  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  topic,  please  ? — 
With  reference  to  the  allowance  for  fuel  and  light  for 
the  barrack,  the  allowance  at  the  present  time  does 
not  meet  the  expense. 

40S1.  Mr.  Barrel. — You  are  at  Drumkeeran? — 
Yes. 

4082.  How  many  men  are  there  in  the  barrack  ? — 
Four  men  at  present. 

4083.  You  are  living  out  of  the  barrack  ? — Yes. 

4084.  You  have  no  accommodation  in  the  barracks? 
— : N°. 

4085.  Is  the  fuel  account  kept  for  kitchen  and  day- 
room  alike  there? — Yes,  alike  in  common. 

4086.  And  is  the  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year  upon 
the  fuel  and  light  account  generally,  or  is  it  unon  the 
account  for  fuel  for  the  day-room  alone? — On  the 
account  generally  for  the  day-room  and  kitchen. 

4087.  Would"  the  regulation  allowance  do  the  day- 
room,  suppose  there  was  a separate  account  kept  ? It 

4088.  Chairman. — You  are  aware  that  the  Govern- 
ment never  intended  to  provide  for  the  cooking  ? — I was 
under  the  impression  that  we  were  to  participate. 

4089.  Your  view  is  that  the  Government  should  take 
into  account  the  cost  of  the  cooking  in  calculating  what 
ought  to  be  the  allowance  ? — Yes. 

4090.  Mr.  Barrel.' — There  are  fires  in  two  day- 
rooms  in  large  towns? — In  some  places,  L have  no 
doubt,  the  allowance  might  be  deficient;  but  we  have 
the  coal-pits  convenient  to  us. 

4091.  Chairman.— Go  to  the  next  matter? — The 
next  is  responsibility  for  the  faults  of  another  man  when 
on  dutv. 

4092.  I suppose  you  say,  as  many  others  have  said, 
that  a man  has  not  an  "opportunity  of  preventing 
the  vounger  men  with  him  from  taking  whiskey  and 
■doing  other  things?— Yes;  and  when  both  live  in  a 
station,  if  the  senior  brings  the  junior  under  the  notice 
of  the  authorities  of  the  station,  lie  is  liable  to  be 
punished  the  same  as  if  he  was  culpable  himself. 

4G93.  Go  on  to  the  next  subject  1 — The  men  would 
have  the  period  of  leave  given  by  constables  or  head 
constables  in  charge  of  a station  extended  to  over  four 
hours. 


4094.  Mr.  Bairel. — To  what  extent  ? — Six  or  per- 
haps eight  hours  would  satisfy  them. 

4095.  It  must  now  be  within  four  hours,  and  within 
roll-call  ? — Yes. 

4096.  As  a matter  of  practice,  do  the  men  go  on  that 
leave  now  in  plain  clothes  or  in  uniform  ? — Generally  in 
uniform. 

4097.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  that? — I 
think  it  should  be  optional  with  the  constable  or  the 
head  constable  to  go  in  either  plain  clothes  or  uniform. 

4098.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else? — With 
regard  to  Courts  of  Inquiry,  in  all  military  Courts  there 
is  some  person  to  defend  the  accused.  Very  often  an 
inexperienced  young  man  might  be  brought  into  a 
Court  of  Inquiry  for  some  offence,  and  the  questions 
asked  in  cross-examination  tend  to  make  the  case  worse, 
while  persons  stand  aloof  from  him  ; and  if  advised  he 
might  be  able  to  defend  himself  better. 

4099.  Mr.  Barrel  — Is  not  it  the  fact  that,  at  a 
military  Court  of  Inquiry,  a man  cannot  have  a profes- 
sional adviser  to  address  the  Court,  or  do  more  than 
advise  him  privately  1 — I believe  there  is  a man  ap- 
pointed to  defend  the  accused  at  military  Courts. 

4100.  Do  you  mean  an  official  ? — An  official: 

4101.  No."  In  certain  cases  there  is  what  is  called 
the  military  friend  of  the  accused,  but  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  professional  advice? — I do  not  mean  profes- 
sional advice,  but  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  ask  a 
constable  or  some  person  to  assist  him. 

4102.  Is  there  an  objection  to  that  at  present? — The 
only  objection  is,  that  if  a man  does  it  he  is  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  and  incurs  the  displeasure  of  other 
parties. 

4103.  You  think,  if  it  was  embodied  in  a regulation 
that  such  a thing  would  be  permitted,  it  would  remove 
an  obstacle  to  the  interference  of  men  in  this  way  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  it  would. 

4104.  Chairman. — On  the  constitution  of  the  tri- 
bunal have  you  anything  to  say  ? — The  men  would  be 
satisfied  if  there  was  some  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Courts;  but  I do  not  know  anything  I could 
suggest. 

4105.  Have  they  suggested  anything  to  you  ? — They 
have  suggested  nothing  to  me  but  that  there  should  be 
some  change. 

4106.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — I think  that  is  all. 

4107.  Has  there  been,  in  your  county,  any  discontent 
at  all  tending  towards  insubordination  ? — None. 

4108.  And  yon  think  the  men  of  your  county  have 
shown  every  determination  to  do  their  duty  and  to  act 
in  a spirit  of  loyalty  ?—  At  all  times ; and  when  they 
heard  the  Committee  had  been  appointed  they  had  full 
confidence  in  what  the  Committee  would  do  for  them. 
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4109.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  mounted  force 

at  the  depot  ? — I represent  the  mounted  men  all  through 
the  country.  , 

4110.  By  whom  were  you  elected  to  come  here? — 
Bv  mv  comrades  at  the  depot  and  some  of  the  county 
men. 

4111.  And  we  may  take  you  as  substantially  repre- 

senting the  interests  of  the  mounted  force  through  the 
country? — Yes.  • 

4112.  How  long  have  you  been  at  the  depot? — beven 

4113.  And  how  long  in  the  mounted  force? — Ten 
years,  and  fourteen  years  and  ten  months  in  the  force. 

4114.  What  is  your  rank  ?— I am  temporary  acting 
constable  and  rough  rider;  but  temporary  acting  con- 
stable goes  with  the  position  of  rough  rider,  so  that  if  I 
was  not  rough  rider  I would  not  be  acting  constable. 

4115.  Tliere  are  some  matters  peculiar  to  the 
mounted  force  which  you  wish  particularly  to  bring 
>r*der  our  notice? — Yes.  But  first  I would  like  to  say 


I agree  with  the  men  as  to  getting  full  pay  as  pension 
after  thirty  years’  service,  and  a rise  of  pay  to  equalize 
us  with  our  brethren  in  England  and  in  Dublin. 

4116.  Mr.  Barrel. — Are  you  aware  that  a positive 
equality  as  regards  pay  does  not  exist  over  the  whole  of 
England  'or  the  whole  of  Scotland? — I do  not  know 
exactly  the  pay  of  the  English  or  Scotch  police. 

4117.  I suppose  that  the  reasonable  men  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  only  want  a fair  comparison  ? 
— A fair  comparison ; but  we  believe  we  should  be  paid 
as  well  as  any  other  force  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

4118.  But  relatively  the  pay  in  some  places  is  higher 
than  in  others,  on  account  of  a very  large  increase  of 
the  duties  and  much  higher  rates  of  expenditure? — 
Yes. 

4119.  But,  as  regards  pension,  are  you  aware  that  in 
asking  that  the  full  rate  of  pay  should  be  given  as  pen- 
sion you  seek  to  place  yourself  in  a much  more  advan- 
tageous position  than  any  other  police  force  ?— I am  not 
»ware  of  it ; but  I know  that  before  we  got  this  rise  of 
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pay  the  men  joining  before  1866  were  entitled  to  their 
full  pay  as  pension  on  leaving  the  service.  The  men 
that  have  joined  since,  it  is  well  known  to  the  Com- 
mittee, have  had  as  hard  duty  to  do  as  the  police  force 
ever  had  before  in  Ireland. 

4120.  Quite  so;  but  if  you  compare  yourselves  for 
the  purposes  of  pay  with  the  Dublin  and  English  police, 
is  it  not  fair  that  you  should  also  compare  yourselves 
with  them  as  regards  pension  ? — The  Dublin  men  who 
joined  since  1866  are  seeking  to  have  the  same  scale  of 
pension,  too. 

4121.  Chairman. — Then  the  main  thing  you  rely  on 
with  regard  to  pension  is  this:  that  the  men  who  got  in 
since  1866  have  been  doing  the  same  amount  of  work 
as  the  men  who  got  in  before,  and  that  brings  out 
strongly  the  inequality  of  the  pensions  ? — Yes. 

4122.  You  got  in  since  1866  ? — I joined  in  1867. 

4123.  Before  you  joined  did  not  you  turn  your 
attention  to  the  amount  of  pension  you  would  receive? — 
I never  thought  of  it. 

4124.  When  did  you  become  aware  of  the  rate  of 
pension  ? — When  I began  to  settle  down  in  the  service 
to  make  a home  of  it.  If  I had  spent  the  younger  part 
of  my  life  in  any  situation  I might  have  made  something 
of  it  that  would  be  advantageous,  but  a policeman  has 
to  live  on  his  pay,  and  he  cannot  put  it  to  anything 
else ; he  cannot  traffic  in  any  way. 

4125.  You  are  aware  an  inquiry  was  held  here  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  ? — Yes. 

4126.  Are  you  aware  that  there  was  a good  deal  of 
evidence  given  during  that  inquiry  showing  that  a cer- 
tain number  of  men  had  made  savings  before  the 
troubled  time  came,  and  that  they  had  been  obliged  to 
expend  their  savings  during  the  agitation  ? — I believe 
they  had. 

4127.  That  showed  that  a certain  number  and  class 
of  men  had  been  able  occasionally  to  save  a little  money 
in  the  country? — There  are  some  men  would  save 
money,  as  the  old  women  said  long  ago,  on  the  top  of 
a mountain ; but  l do  not  believe  the  man  who  would 
treat  himself  as  he  should  do  respectably  in  the  force 
could  save  any  money. 

4128.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  habits  of  saving  have  not 
been  so  general  latterly  among  any  class  ? — The  men 
are  so  much  knocked  about.  Speaking  about  the  men 
if  they  do  not  get  an  increase  of  pension,  I have  no 
doubt  that  those  who  joined  since  1866  will  leave  the 
force,  especially  the  younger  hands,  from  what  I hear 
back  and  forwards  at  the  depot. 

4129.  Chairman. — You  have  been  at  the  depot  a 
considerable  time  ? — Seven  years  latterly. 

4130.  Be  kind  enough  to  go  now  to  the  subjects 
peculiar  to  the  mounted  men  which  you  wish  to  bring 
before  us? — The  first  thing  they  have  desired  me  to 
ask  is  6c?.  per  day  over  the  infantry. 

4131.  On  what  ground  do  they  put  that? — On 
account  of  the  slowness  of  promotion  in  the  mounted 
branch  of  the  service,  and  the  extra  work  thev  have  to 
do. 

4132.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  mounted  men  are  supplied 
by  volunteers  from  the  infantry  ? — Yes. 

4133.  Of  course,  as  regards  the  extra  work,  that  is 
mainly  the  grooming  and  care  of  a horse  ? — The 
grooming  and  care  of  a horse  over  their  duty. 

4134.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  and  experience  a 
mounted  man  does  not  do  the  ordinary  routine  duty 
that  is  incumbent  on  an  infantry  man? — Not  the 
ordinary  duty.  He  could  not  do  that  and  mind  the 
public  horse. 

4135.  So  that  the  weight  of  the  extra  work  is  the 
minding  of  his  horse  ? — Not  latterly.  They  have  more 
patrolling  to  do  than  they  used  to  have. 

4136.  The  patrolling  necessitates  their  being  absent 
from  the  barrack  at  night,  but  it  stands  in  the  place  of 
exercise  too  ? — Yes. 

4137.  A man  who  patrols  at  night  does  not  exercise 
the  following  day? — Very  probably  he  will  be  on  duty 
the  next  day.  In  the  country  latterly  the  mounted  men 
are  kept  constantly  going. 

4138.  As  regards  promotion,  I believe  there  is  a list 
kept  for  the  mounted  force  ?— Yes. 

[1502] 


4139.  There  are,  I understand,  forty-five  constables 
in  the  mounted  force? — There  are  forty-nine  or  fifty 
constables.  The  number  was  increased  after  an  inquiry 
we  had  in  the  depdt  in  March. 

4140.  There  are  forty-nine  mounted  constables  at 
present  ? — Yes,  and  two  head  constables. 

4141.  How  many  mounted  men  are  there  in  Ireland 
at  present? — The  strength  of  the  mounted  force  in 
Ireland  altogether  is  261. 

4142.  Is  that  inclusive  or  exclusive  of  the  head  con- 
stables or  constables  ? — Inclusive.  That  is  the 

supposed  strength,  but  we  are  six  men  on  the  reserve 
short  and  one  head  constable. 

4143.  That  v/ould  leave  216  sub-constables  and 
acting  constables  and  45  constables  ? — The  strength  of 
the  mounted  force  at  present  consists  of  3 head  con- 
stables, 50  constables,  15  acting  constables,  and  193 
sub-constables. 

4144.  Is  not  the  proportion  generally  over  the  force 
of  constables  to  sub-constables  one  to  four  and  a-half  ? — 
I believe  it  is  generally  now  one  to  four  and  a-half. 

4145.  Would  you  not  then  have  the  same  number  of 
chances  of  promotion  as  they  would  in  the  ordinary 
ranks  ? — No. 

4146.  Why? — We  do  not  get  promotion  sooner  than 
at  sixteen  years’  service. 

4147.  Is  that  attributable  to  the  fewness  of  the 
number  of  constables  as  compared  with  the  sub-con- 
stables  ? — Yes.  It  is  attributable  to  the  small  number 
of  the  force  altogether  in  itself,  and  being  promoted  in 
it  own  ranks  kept  separately  from  the  infantry. 

414S.  Is  not  it  by  seniority  you  are  promoted  ? — Yes. 

4149.  Are  you  aware  that,  if  the  promotion  of  the 
entire  force  was  by  seniority  alone,  the  same  state  of 
things  would  result? — There  are  very  few  sub-con- 
stables in  the  infantry  promoted  that  have  not  been 
promoted  before  sixteen  years’  service. 

4150.  But  if  it  were  by  seniority  alone,  are  you  not 
aware  that  it  would  be  about  the  same  result? — I am 
afraid  it  would  come  down  lower.  There  are  a lot  of 
very  young  men  promoted  in  the  infantry. 

4151.  It  is  the  smallness  of  the  force  which,  in  your 
opinion,  contributes  to  the  slowness  of  promotion  ? — 
Yes. 

4152.  It  is  not  the  irregular  number  of  sub-constables 
to  constables? — We  are  one  head  constable  and  one 
constable  short.  There  is  a vacancy  for  the  past  seven 
years. 

4153.  That  would  be  one  to  four,  and  in  the  force 
generally  you  have  one  to  four  and  a-half? — The  total 
number  would  be  261,  and  then  these  include  fifty  con- 
stables. 

41 54.  The  mounted  men  are  selected  for  their  superior 
intelligence  and  smartness  ? — Latterly  we  cannot  get 
volunteers.  We  are  six  men  short  at  the  depot,  and 
(here  are  no  volunteers. 

4155.  Chairman. — To  what  do  you  attribute  the 
want  of  volunteers  ?— To  the  hardness  of  the  work,  and 
the  slowness  of  promotion.  A mounted  man  would  be 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  in  the  service  before  getting  pro- 
motion. 

4156.  Mr.  Harrel. — Does  not  a mounted  man  revert 
to  infantry  duty  at  45  years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

4157.  Does  not  that  give  an  extra  flow  of  promotion 
among  the  mounted  men  ? — That  is  all  we  have  to  give 
promotion,  or  a man  would  have  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  service  before  he  would  get  a stripe  on  his  arm. 
Only  for  that  we  v/ould  have  no  promotion. 

4158.  How  do  you  stand  on  the  seniority  list  at 
present  ? — For  a fact  I could  not  say,  but  1 am  sure 
there  are  sixteen  or  eighteen  senior  sub-constables  before 

4159.  In  consideration  of  these  matters  they  ask  Gd. 
a -day  to  compensate  them  for  their  onerous  duties  and 
the  slowness  of  promotion  ? — Yes.  An  infantry  man  is 
promoted  generally  at  eight  years’  service,  and  draws 
an  amount  of  money  from  eight  to  sixteen  years’  service 
over  a mounted  man. 

4160.  Are  you  speaking  authoritatively? — I can 
show  you  instances  where  infantry  men  were  promoted 
at  two  and  three  vears’  service. 
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4161.  And  can  you  not  also  show  me  instances  of 
men  of  the  highest  character  who  were  promoted  at 
sixteen  years’  service? — That  is  one  of  the  greatest 
grievances  of  our  service. 

4162.  Would  you  prefer,  then,  as  an  alternative 
arrangement  to  the  increase  of  pay,  to  throw  in  your  lot 
for  promotion  with  the  rest  of  the  service,  and  to  have 
a number  of  constables  for  mounted  duties  and  other- 
wise on  the  strength  of  the  county,  and  promoted  in 
their  turn  with  other  men,  which  was  so  once? — I would 
want  to  ask  a question  on  that:  “Would  the  mounted 
constables  continue  to  be  dismounted  at  45  years  of 
age?” 

4163.  That  would  be  a matter  of  detail  into  which 
we  could  not  go  here  ; but  would  the  mounted  men,  as 
a rule,  prefer  promotion  as  it  was  once,  in  the  county 
rather  than  in  the  force  ? — I believe  they  would  as  a 
rule,  if  not  dismounted  at  45  years  of  age. 

4164.  Do  they  feel  that,  to  be  a hardship  ? — They  do 
not.  Of  course  the  men  coming  up  to  that  age  do,  but 
to  the  young  men  in  the  service  it  is  all  they  have  to 
look  forward  to  for  getting  promotion.  We  ask  that  there 
should  be  one  constable  to  every  three  sub-constables. 

4165.  That  is  to  increase  the  proportion? — By  an 
addition  of  fifteen  acting  constables  to  the  present 
number. 

4166.  You  remember  that  the  principle  upon  which 
non-commissioned  officers  are  appointed  is  to  fill  certain 
positions  of  responsibility  which  the  lower  grades  ought 
not  to  assume  ? — That  is  the  principle  upon  which  they 
are  appointed. 

4167.  Entertaining  this  proposition  would  be  a depar- 
ture from  that  principle,  unless  it  would  be  to  create 
offices  really  in  point  of  fact  not  at  present  found  to  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  giving  promotion  ? — Yes. 

4168.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  add  anything 
else  on  the  point? — Another  thing  is,  all  men  to  be 
dismounted  punctually  at  45  years  of  age.  There  would 
be  no  promotion  but  for  that.  The  mounted  constables 
wish  to  get  an  opportunity  of  competing  after  being  two 
years  in  the  rank  for  the  select  list,  the  same  as  an 
infantry  constable  in  charge  of  a station. 

4169.  Are  they  precluded  now  ? — They  are.  They 
must  be  not  less  than  three  years  in  the  rank. 

4170.  That  is  because  they  are  not  in  charge  of  a 
station  ? — Yes. 

4171.  The  fact  of  their  being  mounted  constables 
makes  it  impossible  that,  they  could  be  in  charge  of  a 
station  ? — They  are,  in  fact,  in  charge  of  their  own  three 
men  that  they  have  in  the  station. 

4172.  And  you  wish  to  have  the  vacancy  of  head 
constable  filled  at  the  depOt  ? — There  is  a vacancy  there 
for  seven  years  which  is  not  filled  up,  there  being  only 
two  head  constables,  one  at  Cork  and  one  at  Belfast ; 
thus  stopping  two  promotions. 

4173.  Have  you  none  at  the  depdt? — None. 

4174.  What  is  the  next  subject? — A change  in  the 
uniform. 

4175.  Mr.  Harr  el. — What  change? — The  loose 
frock  is  of  no  use  to  a mounted  man. 

4176.  What  would  you  like  instead? — The  jacket 
that  used  to  be  worn,  and  the  present  tunic,  braided . 

4177.  With  what  sort  of  braid? — Head  constable's 
braid,  or  something  similar  to  it. 

4178.  Chairman. — Do  you  find  fault  with  the  male- 
rial  of  the  present  clothing  ? — As  being  coarse.  The 
tunic  is  strong  enough  : but  the  loose  jacket  is  not — in 
fact,  the  weight  of  the  sword-belt  bears  it  down,  and  if 
you  get  a shower  of  rain  it  is  useless. 

4179.  Suppose  in  some  other  respects  the  dress  was 
made  distinctive,  would  not  that  serve  the  purpose  as 
well  as  braid  ? — Yes. 

4180.  What  is  the  next  topic? — There  is  another 
grievance,  which  is  general  in  the  service  as  well  as  at 
the  depot.  A man  is  entitled  to  a month's  leave  in 
the  year  if  he  can  be  spared.  There  are  some  county 
inspectors  and  officers  kind  enough  to  grant  the  leave, 
and  in  other  places  it  is  not  granted. 

4181.  Are  those  complaints  of  leave  not  being  granted 
pretty  general  in  the  force? — They  are  in  some  counties 
and  at  the  depot. 


4182.  Are  they  peculiarly  strong  at  the  dep&t? — In 
facl,  it  was  the  last  thing  a man  spoke  to  me  about  on 
leaving.  His  brother  is  a constable  in  the.  force,  and 
he  had  not  any  leave  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  he 
applied  for  a month’s  leave  to  go  to  his  hi  other's 
wedding. 

4183.  Is  it  a common  thing  in  the  fotco  for  the  men 
not  to  be  on  leave  for  so  long  a time  as  that? — No. 
Some  men  would  like  to  go  on  leave  when  they  have 
friends ; others,  probably,  have  not  relatives,  and  they 
do  not  look  for  it. 

4184.  It  so  happened  that  this  roan  had  not  leave  for 
ten  years,  and,  having  asked  for  leave,  he  was  not  able 
to  get  it  ? — Yes. 

4185.  Do  you  know  whether  there  used  to  be  com- 
plaints about  leave  before  the  disturbed  times,  or  is  it 
only  during  the  disturbed  times  the  complaints  arose?— 
It  has  been  always  the  case.  When  I applied  I was 
always  cut  of  my  leave. 

41S6.  It  is  worse  since  the  agitation  began  ? — In 
fact,  men  do  not  apply  for  leave  except  there  is  some 
relative  dead  or  something  that  way. 

4187.  Go  to  the  next  point? — The  next  is  that  they 
complain  of  being  put  to  do  infantry  duty  in  il:e 
country. 

4188.  Mr.  Harr  eh — That  is  when  there  is  only  a 
certain  proportion  of  men  at  the  station  ? — Yes ; and 
when  there  are  enough  of  them  the  mounted  man  will 
be  ordered  on  town  duty. 

4189.  Of  course  there  is  & certain  regulation  on  the 
subject  ? — There  is. 

4190.  With  regard  to  the  duty  of  barrack  orderly,  it 
is  only  when  the  number  of  infantry  men  is  reduced 
under  four  that  the  mounted  man  is  put  on  ? — That  is  so. 

4191.  But  this  has  no  relation  to  the  particular 
regulation  with  reference  to  putting  them  on  beat  and 
other  duty? — No. 

4192.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  could  be  done 
without  interfering  with  the  wording  of  the  service  and 
giving  material  inconvenience  ? — In  some  cases  it  may 
be  done  through  motives. 

4!  93.  That  is  not  my  question,  but  whether  your 
demand  that  you  should  not  be  asked  to  do  infantry 
duty  could  be  complied  with  without  causing  any  great 
inconvenience  ? — When  a man  lias  the  public  horse  to 
look  after  lie  lias  plenty  of  work  to  do  in  place  of  taking 
him  away  and  causing  him  to  neglect  his  own  work  for 
the  other  work. 

4194.  But  do  vqu  not  tliink  they  would  have  to  add 
a man  to  certain  stations  if  they  did  that  for  you  ? — I do 
not  believe  they  would.  The  mounted  men  are  not 
counted  on  the  strength  of  the  station. 

4195.  Mr.  llarrel. — Is  this  a certain  thing  that  was 
done  under  circumstances  of  necessity  or  alleged  neces- 
sity ? — It  is  put  down  to  me  as  done  through  alleged 
necessity. 

4196.  Chairman. — If  there  was  real  necessity  there 
would  not  be  the  same  strong  objection? — There  would 

4197.  But  now  it  is  done  when  it  need  not  be  done? 
— ' Yes. 

4198.  Go  to  the  next  subject,  please? — We  were 
calculating  on  at  least  41.  a-year  boot  money. 

4199.  Do  your  boots  cost  the  same  as  the  infantry  or 
more  ? — More.  We  wear  long  boots. 

4200.  You  are  obliged  to  have  a couple  of  pairs  of 
long  boots? — Yes,  and  a pair  of  high-lows.  I have  to 
wear  more  boots  myself  than  two  pairs  in  the  year. 
Mounted  men  generally  have  to  wear  light  boots.  Two 
pairs  of  boots  never  do  me  in  the  year;  but  generally 
speaking  two  pairs  with  patched  bottoms  would  do  a 
man  in  the  year. 

4201.  You  have  some  expenses  for  repairs,  and  you 
say  -1 1.  for  the  whole  ? — Yes. 

4202.  Is  there  any  other  subject  ? — If  we  were  al- 
lowed Gel.  a-dav  over  the  infantry  pay  it  would  cover  our 
expenses  for  extra  boots,  shirts,  and  under- clothing,  that 
we  wear  more  than  they  do. 

4203.  Do  you  wear  more  extra  clothing  than  the 
infantry  ? — We  do  ; because  our  men  are  always  stripped 
in  stables. 
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420-!.  That  affects  your  shirt  and  under-clothino- 
generally  ?— Yes. 

4205.  You  say  6d.  a-day  ; do  you  mean  that  to  cover 
your  claim  for  boots,  or  is  it  exclusive  of  it  ? — It  is  to 
cover  the  slowness  of  promotion. 

4206.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  it  was  also  to 
cover  the  extra  cost  of  under-clothing  ? — Yes ; the 
extra  cost  of  under-clothing. 

4207.  That  is  to  say,  you  and  the  infantry  both 
undergo  a certain  amount  of  expense  for  under-clothing, 
but  inasmuch  as  you  undergo  more,  you  would  like  an 
allowance  for  that  ? — Yes. 

420S.  Is  there  anything  else? — There  is  nothing 
else  that  particularly  relates  to  the  mounted  force. 

4200.  But  if  there  are  any  remarks  you  wish  to  make 
about  the  other  force  we  are  willing  to  hear  you  ? — Yes. 
At  present  the  wives  of  some  of  the  married  men  are 
< rcssmakers,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  work  at  their 
trade. 

4210.  You  think  it  would  help  a man  if  there  were 
some  fair  regulation  on  that  subject  ? — Yes. 

4211.  I suppose  you  would  not  be  for  allowing  them 
to  have  a public-house  ? — No. 

42:2.  But  any  trade  or  business  that  would  not  bring 
them  into  contact  with  the  public  you  think  would 
not  interfere  with  the  service  ? — It  would  be  of  use  to 
the  service,  and  make  the  men  have  some  local  know- 
ledge and  be  great  with  the  people. 

4213.  Is  it  your  experience  that,  at  present,  they 
have  not  local  knowledge? — I believe  that,  at  present, 
they  are  deprived  of  any  intercourse  with  the  country 
people,  generally  speaking. 

4214.  Is  that  due  to  the  present  agitation  ? — Well, 
yes. 

4215.  At  ordinary  times  they  knew  a great  deal  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  country? — Yes.  There  is 
another  thing  in  the  regulations  which  is  against  them 
in  many  ways,  that  men  are  punished  for  going  beyond 
a certain  distance  from  the  barrack  and  remaining  away. 
In  country  stations  a quarter  of  a mile  is  the  prescribed 
limit  from  the  barrack,  and  two  hours’  absence.  If  a 
man  keeps  to  that  he  will  know  nothing  about  the 
country  except  he  goes  out  on  duty.  The  men  are 
greatly  against  the  quarter-of-a-mile  limit,  and  the 
regulation  is  not  generally  carried  out ; but  in  some 
cases  it  is,  and  the  men  are  punished. 

4216.  In  addition  to  the  other  arguments  in  favour 
of  that  quarter-of-a-mile  limit  being  extended,  it  would 
give  the  men  a,  greater  opportunity  of  mixing  with  the 
people  ? — Yes. 

4217.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — Yes  ; lodging  allow 
ance  for  married  men  whose  wives  are  not  accom 
modated  in  barrack. 

4218.  What  would  you  put  down  as  a fair  allow- 
ance?— 10?.  a-year. 

4219.  Where  were  you  as  amounled  constable  during 
the  time  you  were  not  at  the  depot? — I served  al  Bal- 
briggan,  county  of  Dublin,  before  the  reduction  of  the 
mounted  force,  and  afterwards  I served  in  Belfast. 

4220.  Are  you  married  ? — No. 

4221.  Of  course  you  come  across  a good  many  men 
from  different  places  at  the  depot.  What  do  you 
think,  taking  things  on  the  average,  would  be  a fair 
allowance  for  lodgings? — I believe  81.  or  10/.  would  be 
very  fair.  Of  course,  there  are  some  places  where  a 
man  will  get  houses  very  cheap ; but  the  mounted 
men  are  in  the  principal  towns,  and  it  is  very  hard  for 
them  to  get  accommodation  within  the  prescribed  dis- 
tance of  the  barrack,  and  a man  ought  not  to  be  con- 
fined for  a few  yards  where  he  could  get  a cheaper 
house  that  would  answer  him  a little  distance  away. 

4222-42  :4.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  suffice  to  leave 
it  to  the  county  inspector  or  the  sub-inspector  to  say  at 
what  distance  a man  in  each  particular  case  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  live  r — I believe  it  would  be  better,  because 
they  could  use  more  judgment  in  the  matter  than  even 
the  man  himself. 

4225.  Do  you  think  that  giving  this  allowance  would 
have  the  effect  of  hurrying  men  into  marriage  ? — I do 
not  believe  it  would. 

4226.  You  probably  will  admit  that,  while  itis  fair  to 
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give  n.en  liberty,  it  is  not  desirable  to  induce  them  to 
marry  ? — Certainly. 

4227.  Do  you  not  thick  that  if  the  allowance  to 
married  men  not  accommodated  in  barracks  were  o-iven 
to  men  after  ten  years’  service,  even  suppose  they  choose 
to  get  married  at  seven,  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  them  a little  prudent,  and  also  meet  to  a very 
large  extent  the  grievance  ? — I believe  it  would  ; although 
when  marriage  is  allowed  in  the  army  and  the  coast- 
guards, the  wives  go  on  the  strength  of  the  regiment. 

4228.  Do  you  know  that  in  the  army  a very  much 
smaller  proportion  is  allowed  to  marry  ? — Yes. 

4229.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  add  ? — 
1 hero  is  another  thing  I wish  to  bring  under  your 
notice.  At  the  depfit  since  the  reduction  of  the  mounted 
force  the  men  have  been  attached  to  the  reserve,  and 
there  are  men  at  the  depot  for  the  past  three  years  who 
continue  to  be  drilled  as  recruits  in  the  cavalry,  while 
lots  of  recruits  have  been  sent  out  since  they  were 
drilled,  and  they  consider  it  a grievance  to  be  kept  so 
long  and  let  the  other  men  leave  before  them.  A man 
would  get  his  fair  turn  to  go  out  till  the  last  four  years. 
The  reserve  force  is  there  still,  and  except  men  get 
married,  and  are  transferred  that  way,  they  are  left  at 
the  depot. 

4230.  Mr.  Harr  eh — Have'  you  any  idea  why  those 
men  are  kept  continuously  on  the  reserve  ? — I have 
not. 

4231.  Have  they  ever  served  in  counties? — Some 
have  been  transferred  on  reserve  duty  and  brought  in 
again. 

4232.  Although  several  cavalry  recruits  have  been 
sent  away  since  ? — Yes. 

4233.  But  is  it  their  own  wish? — They  even  made 
an  application  to  get  away  in  March  last,  and  that  got 
us  fifteen  acting  constables  in  addition  to  fifty  con- 
stables. 

4234.  Was  that  over  the  whole  service  ? — Yes. 

[Mr.  Holmes  returned.'] 

4235.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  matter? — 
Relative  to  pension,  that  retirement  should  be  compul- 
sory at  thirty  years’  service,  and.  optional  at  twenty- 
five.  That  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  promo- 
tion ; and  it  would  be  advantageous  in  this  light,  that 
the  pensioners  settling  down  to  live  in  the  country,  the 
local  police  might  not  be  so  numerous  as  at  present ; 
because  the  presence  of  a police  pensioner  is  as  good  as 
a policeman,  and,  in  fact,  country  people  would  not 
commit  a crime,  knowing  he  was  bound  to  prosecute  the 
same  as  a policeman. 

4236.  It  would  increase  the  expense  of  pensioners  in 
the  country  ? — Yes,  but  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
country. 

4237.  Have  you  anything  else  to  urge  ? — The  men  of 
the  reserve  asked  me  to  bring  under  your  notice  the 
canteen  at  the  depot.  We  are  charged  the  same  for 
porter  as  in  a public-house  in  town,  and  also  for  every- 
thing else,  and  we  think  that  the  men  leaving  their 
money  at  the  canteen  should  be  entitled  to  any  profits 
in  it. 

4238.  Are  you  charged  as  high  proportionately  for 
other  things  as  for  porter  ? — Yes. 

4239.  We  had  evidence  yesterday  that  some  things 
‘were  sold  at  a loss  and  other  things  at  a profit? — I 

believe  that  everything  in  it  is  sold  the  same  as  in  the 
city  of  Dublin. 

4240.  Mr.  Harrel. — It  was  stated  that  butter  for 
which  Is.  2d.  was  paid  was  sold  for  Is.  per  lb.  at 
the  canteen,  and  a profit  was  placed  upon  other  articles 
which  made  up  for  that,  thereby  rendering  some 
injustice  to  the  consumption  of  the  other  articles? — 
They  may  pay  Is.  2d.  per  lb.  for  butter,  but  I have 
been  watching  the  market,  and  it  is  generally  sold  at  the 
very  same  rate. 

424!.  Is  not  the  canteen  managed  by  a committee? 
— It  is.  There  is  a constable  in  charge  of  it. 

4242.  Is  he  a Constabulary  man  ? — Yes. 

4243.  Are  not  the  rates  at  which  things  should  be 
sold  fixed  bv  the  committee? — They  are. 
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4244.  Is  not  there  a sub-committee  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers  ? — There  is. 

4245.  Should  not  the  sub-committee  have  the  in- 
terests of  the  men  and  their  own  interests  in  view  in 
making  those  arrangements? — The  sub-committee  are 
constables  and  the  committee  are  the  officers.  There 
are  no  sub-constables  or  acting  constables  allowed  there, 
and  they  are  the  men  that  should  have  the  profit,  for  the 
constables  have  a mess  to  go  to,  while  we  have  no  place 
but  the  canteen.  Any  money  we  spend  goes  in  there, 
and  if  we  spend  the  money  we  ought  to  derive  the 
benefit. 

42 1G.  What  becomes  of  the  profits  ? — I understand 
t.hev  are  in  a fund  amounting  to  2,000/.  or  3,000/.,  and 
the  interest  goes  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  police- 

4247.  Do  the  men  object? — No. 


4248.  But  you  think  there  ought  to  be  some  advan- 
tage to  the  men  dealing  at  the  canteen  ?— ' The  men 
should  derive  the  benefit  of  the  money  they  spend  by 
some  reduction.  What  we  go  in  for  is  to  derive  the 
benefit  of  the  profits  on  our  money  by  a reduction. 

4249.  You  do  not  want  hard  and  fast  rules.  Must 
not  the  management  depend  upon  circumstances? — 
Unless  there  is  a rule  laid  down  for  the  management  it 
will  not  be  changed. 

4250.  But  should  not  the  change  be  in  the  direction, 
not  of  laying  down  a set  of  strict  rules,  but  of  allowing 
those  who  go  to  the  canteen  to  be  represented  in  the 
management? — That  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

4251.  Chairman. — If  the  sub-constables  and  acting 
constables  were  represented  on  the  committee,  you 
would  have  a voice  in  the  management  ? — Yes. 


[The  Committee  then  adjourned  to  next  day.] 


Tenth  Day. — 7th  SEPTEMBER,  1882. 

Present : 

Mr.  R.  O’Shaughnessy,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  W.  A.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  D.  Harked,  R.M. 

Head  Constable  Joseph  Reilly,  examined. 


4252.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  county  Louth  force? — Yes. 

4253.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  the 
County  Louth  ? — Three  years  last  May. 

4254.  Where  were  you  stationed  before  that  ? — I 
was  in  Kilkenny.  I was  in  West  Cork  for  the 
greater  part  of  my  time,  then  in  Kilkenny,  then  in 
Louth. 

4255.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
Twenty-eight  years.  I joined  on  the  18th  August, 
1854.  I was  over  fourteen  and  a-half  years  in  the 
service  before  I got  promotion,  and  that  has  injured 
my  prospects  very  much.  I was  a great  deal  better 
fitted  for  promotion  than  many  men  who  were  my 
juniors  and  got  it,  and  some  of  them  have  been  since 
promoted  sub-inspectors.  The  reason  I say  I was  well 
fitted  was  this,  that  in  1878  there  was  an  order  issued 
by  the  Inspector-General,  leaving  it  optional  to  those 
constables,  two  years  in  charge  of  a station  and  three 
years  in  the  rank,  to  go  up  for  the  Civil  Service  exami- 
nation at  their  own  expense  for  head-constableship. 
This  was  done  with  the  view  of  bringing  forward,  as 
ho  considered,  the  best  men  in  the  force.  I went  up 
for  that  examination,  and  I took  such  a place  that  I 
got  my  present  rank,  and  that  is  the  reason  I say  I was 
well  fitted  for  promotion  before  I got  in  ; and  my  not 
having  got  it  in  the  beginning  has  injured  me  very 
much,  so  that  I am  only  in  the  second  class  now,  and 
in  a short  time  I will  be  over  age  for  sub-inspectcr. 

4256.  The  age  is  48,  I believe  ? — Yes ; and  1 would 
respectfully  ask  that  men  like  myself  and  others 
affected  in  the  same  way  should  get  an  opportunity  of 
competing  with  younger  men  who  are  in  the  first  class 
for  the  appointment  of  sub-inspector  before  we  are  over 
age.  I thought  that  as  soon  as  I hat  would  be  men- 
tioned to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  the  Inspector-General, 
and  this  Committee,  it  is  so  just  it  will  be  allowed.  I 
ask  nothing  except  I am  able  to  take  it  by  examination 
in  the  usual  way.  The  regulations  for  the  examina- 
tion are  from  1641  to  1646  of  the  Code,  and  include 
arithmetic,  the  first  four  rules  with  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions,  long  tots,  composition,  hand-writing,  ortho- 


graphy, ar.d  so  on.  That  takes  two  days  for  the  civil 
service  side  of  it.  Then  we  have  to  pass  a professional 
examination  in  our  own  duties  at  the  depot,  the  financial 
department,  &c.  That  being  so,  I ought  to  get  an 
opportunity  of  competing  with  the  younger  men,  and  I 
would  not  do  them  any  injustice,  while  it  would  be 
only  doing  me  a justice  for  the  great  injustice  that  has 
been  done  me. 

4257.  Then  you  rest  that  demand  on  the  injustice  the 
system  inflicted  on  you  of  not  giving  earlier  promo- 
tion ? — Yes. 

4258.  Mr.  Ilarrel. — We  cannot  take  the  antecedents 
as  forming  the  only  basis  for  any  exceptional  examina- 
tion, because  we  are  bound  to  assume  that  everything 
antecedent  has  been  done  according  to  the  regulations. 
Then,  may  we  take  it  that  your  proposition  now  is 
that  in  the  event  of  some  vacancies  for  the  higher  office 
being  at  the  disposal  of  the  Inspector-General  there 
should  be  not  a test  but  a.  competitive  examination 
amon"  the  head  constables  for  a certain  number  of 
those  vacancies?— Yes,  or  that  I should  get  an  oppor- 
tunity of  passing  the  usual  examination  the  same  as  a 
first-class  head  constable,  namely,  as  a test  of  his  fitness. 

4259.  What  1 wish  to  point  out  is  that  what  has 
taken  place  in  your  own  particular  case  as  to  the  period 
you  attained  your  rank  we  must  assume  was  correct, 
and  that  it  would  be  most  invidious,  and  would  cause 
a great  deal  of  heart  burning  and  a feeling  of  grievance 
to  members  of  your  rank  to  take  any  particular 
member  out  of  his  place  on  the  list? — At  the  first 
blush  of  the  question  it  may  appear  like  that,  but  it 
will  not  if  if  is  taken  into  account  that  I represent  a 
class  in  that  way. 

4260.  Chairman. — Can  you  say  what  number  you 
represent  in  that  way  ? — I cannot  exactly  say. 

4261.  Mr.  Harrel. — How  many  constables  of  twenty- 
four  years’  service  obtained  head-constableships  under 
the  select  list? — I cannot  answer  that. ; but  I know  at 
the  time  seventeen  passed,  I do  not  think  there  was 
more  than  one  of  them  that  would  be  in  that  list  before 
me. 

4262.  Chairman. — In  your  own  county  which  you 
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ask  for  the  highest  pay  that  is  given  to  any  police  force  ? Head 
—With  regard  to  that.  I consider  I am  as  good  a Constable 
man  as  in  any  police  force  in  the  kingdom,  and  I am  J osepb  Ken  y. 
a.s  well  able  and  as  faithful  to  do  iny  duty.  7 sept.,  1882. 

Chmnuan. — Have  \ou  anything  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  your  present 
pay  and  those  whom  you  represent  to  meet  their 
necessities? — With  regard  to  my  own  pay,  I have  a 
fa  indy,  and  I do  not  consider  it  adequate. 

-i277.  How  long  have  you  been  married? — I have 
a wile  and  five  children. 

4278.  Mr.  Hollies. — What  is  your  present  pay? — 

83/  4s. 

4279.  Chairman'. — Are  you  accommodated  iu  bar- 
rack?—Yes. 

4280.  Would  you  say  you  find  it  insufficient  to 
support  your  family,  or  "insufficient  to  save  money  on 
it? — I find  it  insufficient  to  provide  proper  food  for 
myself  and  family,  aud  to  educate  them.  I may  say 
that  since  I got  married,  though  in  barracks,  I am  at  a 
good  deal  of  loss  owing  to  that. 

4281.  Did  the  agitation  touch  your  district? — No. 

When  I say  that,  I mean  the  men  of  my  district  had 
not  any  meeting. 

4282.  I mean  did  the  troubled  times  extend  to  your 
district ! — Certainly. 

4283.  And  involve  you  and  others  in  expense  ?— 

Certainly. 

4284.  I see,  by  many  answers  given  before  the  late 
Committee,  that  iu  several  places  unmarried  men,  as  a 
rule,  had  saved  money  before  the  late  agitation,  which 
they  had  to  expend  during  the  agitation  ? — No  doubt 
about  it. 

4285.  Was  that  the  case  in  your  county?  — It 


represent,  are  there  many  men  in  your  position  .- — 
Only  four. 

4;63.  Then  you  speak  on  their  behalf  as  well  as 
your  own  v — No;  for  this  n-asun,  that  there  are  none 
of  the  men  of  the  county  similarly  affected. . What  I 
mean  is  this,  that  suppose  a man  of  tweutv-five  years’ 
service  in  the  force,  ami  three  years  a head-constable, 
if  iie  is  fit  at  all  to  no  the  duty  of  sub-inspector,  he  is 
when  iie  has  been  three  yea  s in  the  rank  of  head-con- 
stable, and  they  might  bo  taken  alternately  one  Irom 
the  first  class  of  young  men  and  one  from  the  second 
class,  taking  the  men  of  longer  service  from  the  second 
class  to  give  them  fair  play.  There  arc  a good  many 
men  in  the  second-class  whom  this  would  affect.  I 
think  that  it  will  at  once  be  concedid. 

4204.  What  is  the  next  topic  connected  with  pro- 
motion?— With  regard  to  promotion  from  the  begin- 
ning, J think  that  after  a certain  service,  say,  five  or 
seven  years,  whichever  may  be  fixed  upon,  every  man 
in  a sab-inspector's  district  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  going,  at  his  own  expense,  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  district  to  stand  a competitive  exami- 
nation, the  best  man  to  be  placed  first.  After  that, 

I think  the  officer  of  the  district  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  selecting  any  others  of  the  men  he 
liked,  not  so  smart,  but  still  good  men  ; and  they 
should  stand  an  examination,  and  get  leave  to  go  to 
the  county  inspector’s  office  in  the  same  way..  The 
countv  inspector  should  carry  out  promotion  in  the 
same  way  over  the  county;  and  these  two  classes  of 
men  1 would  put  alternately  on  the  promotion  list  for 
the  county.  If  that  was  done,  it  would  cause  the  least 
injury  that  could  be  done. 

42C5.  Do  yon  think  that  programme  represents  a 
strong  feeling  among  the  men  who  sent  you  here  ? — Yes. 

4266.  You  talked  it  over  among  yourselves? — Yes. 

I liiiil  it  before  them,  and  they  agreed  with  me  that 
that  is  the  svsto  11  which  would  cause  the  least  wrong. 
Of  course,  no  system  can  be  perfect. 

4267.  What  is  the  next  matter? — I think  there 
should  he  promotion  fro  n the  ranks  to  the  rank  of  sub- 
inspector. 

4-208.  Wnat  are  the  views  of  the  men  with  regard  to 
that  r— Tli  t there  should  ho  three  fourths,  or  at  the 
very  least  two-thirds,  from  the  ranks,  and  that  the 
other  fourth  should  go  to  officers'  sons  and  the  public, 
but  officers’  sons  should  have  the  first  claim. 

4209.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  men  respect 
those  who  are  promoted  from  the  ranks  as  well  as 
those  appointed  from  examination  ? — It  is.  I would  go 
farther  and  say,  from  my  experience,  they  think  more 
of  them.  There  is  another  thing  with  regard  to  men 
promoted  from  the  ranks,  namely,  that  for  the  last 
three  or  four  disturbed  years  the  men  promoted  from 
the  ranks  were  sent  to  disturbed  districts,  and  wo 
thought  the  reason  of  that  was  that  they  knew  their 
business,  and  were  up  to  their  work. 

4270.  They  had  more  experience  ? — Yes;  and  I 
have  known  of  an  officer  who  rose  from  tlie  ranks 
selected  to  fill  one  of  the  most  important  posts  in 
Ireland,  namely,  Cork  city,  because  0?  his  ability.  I 
would  sav  one  word  more  on  the  subject,  that  no  man 
ought  to  be  promoted  who  would  not  be  an  efficient 
man  to  fill  his  place. 

4271.  Now  I will  ask  you  to  go  to  the  subject  of 
pay.'  What  do  you  propose  ?— ' The  men  in  my  county 
who  sent  me  here  consider  there  ought  to  be  a sub- 
stantial increase  of  pay. 

4272.  Do  you  put  it  down  at  any  particular  sum? — 

I would  rather  not  put  it  at  a particular  sum,  because 
we  say  we  ought  1*0  get  as  much  pay  as  any  other 
policemen.  We  are  as  good,  and  do  our  business  as 
well.  „ . , 

4273.  You  are  aware  the  rates  of  pay  in  other  police 
forces  are  not  equal,  and  this  ought  to  he  taken  into 
account  in  measuring  yours? — I think  that  is  fair. 

4274.  We  intend  to  make  a most  searching  inquiry 
into  the  pay  of  other  police  forces,  and  all  these  things 
will  he  taken  fairly  and  fully  into  account  ?— It  is  only 
fair  to  take  the  different  forces  into  account  in  fixing 
the  scale  of  pay. 

4275.  Mr.  Holmes. — Then  you  are  not  prepared  to 


was. 

4286.  Had  you  saved  anything  ? — I had  before  I 
got  married,  or  I would  be  deeply  in  debt  now.  We 
are  not  allowed  to  be  in  debt. 

4287.  Then  in  the  times  when  there  was  no  increase 
of  expense  consequent  on  agitation,  unmarried  men 
would  save  something,  but  a married  man  is  obliged  to 
draw  on  that  for  his  expense  at  present? — That  is  my 
case. 

4288.  Mr.  Holmes. — May  I ask  how  much  you  had 
saved  ? — Well,  I got  some  money  with  my  wife. 

4289.  How  much  had  you  saved  out  of  your  pay  ? — 
I think  1 had  saved  100/. 

4290.  In  what  period  ? — In  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four  years,  and  I was  particularly  sober  and  careful. 
I should  say  1 did  not  save  all  that.  I had  that  and 
something  more,  but  I did  not  save  it. 

4291.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  there  are  many 
men  who  saved  in  those  quiet  times? — I think  so, 
because  they  lived  what  we  call  very  tight. 

4292.  Is  the  way  of  living  higher  now  than  it  was 
then  ? — 't  is  much,  and  must  be. 

4293.  Why  must  it  be? — Because  the  duties  are 
harder,  and  we  are  required  to  be  out  oftener. 

4294.  That  would  apply  more  to  a time  of  trouble, 
not  ordinary  times.  Suppose  we  go  back  to  quiet 
times  ; do  you  think  the  way  of  living  would  go  back 
to  a more  moderate  system  ? — I do  not  think  so,  and  I 
will  tell  you  why.  The  scale  of  living  generally  has 
increased,  and  the  cost  of  provisions.  Not  to  go  farther 
than  a few  months  ago,  last  year  I could,  where  I 
am  stationed,  buy  bacon  at  about  half  what  I pay 

4295.  Would  you  regard  that  as  a permanent  in- 
crease ? — I do  not  know ; it  lias  been  going  on 
gradually. 

4296.  That  would  not  apply  to  fresh  meat? — The 
price  of  fresh  meat, has  increased  also  for  the  last  few 
rears.  There  is  a great  deal  increased.  You  do  not 
see  it  at  once,  but  slowly,  and  at  the  same  time,  like  a 
snowball,  gathering  as  it  goes  on ; and  comparing  one 
period  with  another,  there  is  a substantial  increase. 

4297.  Is  there  any  other  remark  you  would  like  to 
make  about  pay?— With  regard  to  pay  specially  I do 
not  think  there  is,  except  that  I think  we  ought  to  be 
paid  as  well  as  other  police  forces.  It  would  not  be 
reasonable  to  go  for  the  very  highest,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  be  paid  tlie  very  highest  rate. 
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Head  4298.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  was  your  position  in  the 

Constable  force  before  1874  ? — I was  a constable. 

JosepJ f:  y‘  4299.  You  are  now  bead  constable  of  the  second 

7 Sept.,  1882.  class?— Yes. 

43C0.  The  pay  of  a head  constable  of  the  second 
class  before  1874  was  6 If.  2s.? — I was  not  a head 
constable  then. 

4301.  However,  by  the  Act  of  1872  there  was  an 
addition  made  of  22/.  2s.  a-year.  Did  you  at  the  time 
consider  that  a fair  addition  to  the  pay  r — At  the  time, 
with  regard  to  that  particular  rank,  I did  not  consider 
it  at  all. 

4302.  Were  yon  satisfied  with  the  increase  of  pay? 
— We  were  satisfied  that  our  position  was  made  much 
better  ; but  with  regard  to  that  particular  rank  I had 
not  thought  of  it,  only  that  I would  try  and  get  it 
some  day,  if  I could. 

4303.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  were  a constable  then,  and 
your  old  rate  of  pay  was  49/,  8s.  ? — Yes. 

4304.  .And  your  new  rate  was  72 1.  16s.? — Yes. 

4305.  Mr.  Iiolmes. — Do  you  not  think  that  a sub- 
stantial increase? — Yes. 

4306.  Were  not  the  men  satisfied  with  the  increase 
then  given  ? — The  men  were  satisfied  their  position 
was  made  much  better,  and  it  caused  many  men  to  join 
the  force,  but  they  did  not  know  there  was  another 
side  to  that — that  the  men  who  joined  lost  a certain 
amount  of  their  pensions. 

4307.  We  will  deal  with  that  when  we  come  to  the 
question  of  pensions.  But  in  the  quiet  times  did  the 
constables,  as  a rule,  that  you  knew,  take  meat  every 
day  ? — No. 

4308.  Even  the  single  men  did  not? — No.  They 
could  not  afford  to  take  meat  every  day ; but  they 
usually  took  it  four  limes  a-week.  I was  a single  man 
then  myself,  and  in  mess  with  other  men. 

4309.  What  did  their  dinner  consist  of  on  the  other 
three  days  ? — Fish,  if  they  could  get  it,  or  eggs,  and 
butter,  and  milk,  or  something  like  that. 

4310.  Surely  you  consider  fish  a very  substantial 
dinner  ? — It  could  not  be  got,  except  salt  herrings, 
which  are  not  a good  dinner. 

4011.  And  you  feel,  to  enable  you  to  undergo  your 
present  duties,  jou  require  to  live  better  than  you  did 
a few  years  ago  ? — Yes.  Besides,  I feel  that  I want  to 
educate  my  family  in  such  a way  as  they  can  live. 
If  I do  not  do  that  they  will  have  to  take  a place 
that  I would  not  like ; and  I think  there  ought  to  be 
something  of  an  allowance,  so  that  men  could  do 
that. 

43.12.  As  a matter  of  fact,  do  yon  live  within  your 
present  pay  ? — No. 

4313.  You  cannot  ? — I cannot  feed  my  family,  and 
clothe  and  educate  them. 

4314.  Now  proceed  with  the  next  matter  you  wish 
to  bring  under  our  notice,  and  deal  with  the  subjects 
in  the  order  in  which  you  think  them  most  important  ? 
— I dealt  with  promotion,  and  I consider  that  in  my 
mind  the  most  important  of  all  the  subjects,  as  it  has 
done  more  to  annoy  and  put  people  about  than  any 
thing  else  in  the  service. 

4315.  If  the  question  of  promotion  was  settled  to 
your  satisfaction,  would  that  go  a long  way  to  meet 
the  grievances  of  the  men  with  retard  to  pay? — I 
cannot  speak,  except  individually  ; it  would  satisfy 
me,  and  i have  no  doubt  in  the  world  it  would  satisfy 
a good  many  more ; but  I could  not  speak  for  the 
men. 

4316.  If  your  prospects  were  made  better,  you 
would  not  be  inclined  to  think  your  present  pay  was 
inadequate  ? — I would  not  say  that.  I think  my 
prospects  of  promotion  ought  to  be  increased,  and  that 
my  pay  ought  to  be  increased  too,  because  men  of  my 
rank,  for  what  they  are  required  to  do,  are  tl:e  worst 
paid  men  in  the  service, 

4317.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  next  most  important  sub- 
ject is  that  of  pensions? — After  pay  and  promotion  I 
intended  to  take  pensions,  because  i consider  it  is  the 
next  most  important  thing.  All  the  men,  whether 
under  the  late  Act  or  not,  consider  that  the  pensions 
should  be  equalized.  The  increase  of  pension  does  not 
affect  myself  personally,  having  joined  before  1866. 


4318.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  do  the  men  of  your 
district  wish  with  regard  to  pensions? — The  men  who 
joined  since  1866  say  their  pensions  should  be  equalized 
with  the  pensions  of  the  men  who  joined  before  1866, 
and  the  men  who  joined  before  1866  have  no  objec- 
tion. I heard  no  man  say  they  should  not  be 
equalized. 

4319.  As  regards  pay,  the  men  you  represent  only 
wish  to  be  put  in  the  same  position  as  other  police 
forces  in  England  ? — Yes. 

4320.  1 suppose  if  they  knew  what  was  the  scale  of 
pensions  in  England  they  would  not  wish  to  be  put 
in  a better  position  than  the  police  in  England? — I 
think  we  ought  to  take  the  metropolitan  police  as 
well. 

4321.  Take  the  case  of  the  metropolitan  police  in 
London,  surely  the  men  who  joined  the  force  since 
1 866  do  not  wish  to  bo  put  iu  a better  position^than 
the  London  force  as  regards  pensions? — I cannot 
answer  that  question  until  you  let  me  know  what  the 
pensions  are. 

4322.  The  seale  of  pensions  in  London  for  from 
fifteen  years’  service  to  twenty  years’  service  is  the 
same  as  the  seale  here  since  1S66.  After  twenty 
years’  service  and  up  to  twenty-five,  the  scale  of 
pensions  in  London  is  more  favourable  than  it  is  in 
this  country — it  goes  up  by  two-fiftieths  after  twenty 
years’  service  instead  of  oue-fiftieth.  So  that  a Lon- 
don policeman  is  in  as  good  a position  after  twenty* 
five  years’  service  as  an  Irish  policeman  (including 
the  Constabulary  and  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police) 
would  be  after  thirty  years.  After  thirty  years’ 
service  an  Irish  policeman  can  retire  on  thirty-fiftieths 
of  his  pay,  while  a London  policeman  after  twenty- 
five  years’  service,  if  incapacitated,  can  retire  upon  the 
same.  After  twenty-five  years’  service,  and  up  to 
twenty-eight,  the  increment  of  pension  of  the  London 
policeman  drops  from  two-fiftieths  to  one-fiftieth  ; and 
at  twenty-eight  years’  service  a London  policeman 
attains  his  maximum,  which  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
two-thirds  of  his  pay.  Having  told  you  that,  do  you 
think  the  men  in  your  county,  who  joined  since  1866, 
would  be  content  if  they  were  placed  in  the  same 
position  as  the  London  police  ? — It  is  hard  for  me  to 
answer  that  question,  because  I would  not  like  to 
commit  them  by  my  answer. 

4323-  Do  you  not  think  it  would  he  unreasonable 
to  ask  to  be  put  in  a better  position? — I think  it 
would.  If  the  case  were  my  own,  I would  answer  you 
at  once. 

4324.  Nothing  could  be  more  honest.  You  may 
not  he  aware  that  there  was  a Bill  before  Parlia- 
ment last  Session  to  extend  to  the  whole  of  England 
and  Scotland  the  seale  of  pensions  that  exists  in  Lon- 
don. Supposing  an  Act  was  passed  making  the 
London  scale  applicable  to  the  whole  of  England  and 
Scotland,  do  you  think  the  men  in  your  county  would 
be  content  with  the  same  scale  applied  to  them  ? — If 
the  case  were  my  owu  1 would  answer  you  at  once, 
and  say  “yes,"  but  I do  not  like  to  commit  the  men  to 
that. 

4325.  More  especially  as  you  are  under  a more 
favourable  scale  of  pension,  you  do  not  like  to  commit 
them?— Yes.  At  the  same  time,  I think  if  the  Lon- 
don scale  of  pensions  was  taken,  the  London  seale  of 
pay  ought  to  go  along  with  it. 

4326.  If  the  scale  of  pay  was  not  uniform  through- 
out England,  would  you  feel  that  the  Irish  Consta- 
bulary should  be  put  upon  the  maximum  scale  in 
England? — I would  rather  say  so,  for  this  reason, 
that  I think  we  are  entitled  to  as  much  as  any  other 
policemen. 

4327.  But  do  you  think  that,  in  ordinary  times,  the 
duties  of  tiie  constabulary  are  severer  than  the  duties 
of  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police? — I do  not  think 
they  are;  but  then  a man  loses  his  time,  as  he  must 
be  always  ready  for  duty,  night  or  day.  Often,  when  I 
came  in  from  duty  at  night  something  would  turn  up, 
and  just  as  I was  in  bed  I had  to  turn  out  again. 
You  can  get  a few  hours’,  or  a day’s  leave,  or  a month 
once  a-year,  but  you  have  no  time  you  can  call  your 
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4328.  Mr.  Havre!,.— In  theory,  and  according  to 
rule,  a policeman  of  any  rank  or  grade  is  never  con- 
sidered to  be  absolutely  free  from  a liability  to  do 
duty,  except  he  is  on  leave  of  absence  ?— Yes ; and  it 
is  so  laid  down  in  the  text  book.  We  are  never  to 
consider  ourselves  off  duty,  not  even  on  leave  of 
absence,  if  anything  turns  up. 

4329.  But  the  duty  contemplated  on  leave  of 
absence,  is  it  not  a duty  of  a character  which  any 
civilian  is  also  obliged  to  perform  ? — It  is ; but  he  is 
not  fined  for  not  serving,  and  I am  subject  to  be  fined 
if  I do  not  perform  it. 

4330.  Although  that  is  so,  and  laid  down  in  the 
Code  of  Instructions,  is  it  not  also  the  fact  that  when  a 
policeman  has  not  been  warned  for  any  particular  duty 
he  may  be  absent  from  his  barrack  for  a period  of 
two  hours  without  incurring  either  blame  or  respon- 
sibility ? — He  can  go,  but  he  must  tell  where  he 
would  be  found. 

4331.  He  cannot  now  go  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  his  barrack? — It  is  so  laid  down  in  the 
regulations. 

4332.  That  is  not  strictly  adhered  to  ? — No. 

4333.  As  a matter  of  fact  and  experience,  do  not 
the  men  every  day  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege 
of  going  out  for  a couple  of  hours  r — With  regard  to 
that,  in  my  part  of  the  country  they  have  no  great 
time,  because  they  are  on  duty  every  day,  and  would  . 
be  tired  enough. 

4334.  But,  it  is  only  to  explain,  when  you  say  a 
man  is  never  off  duty,  it  is  not  meant  that  he  is  for 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  bound  up  to  be  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  some  superior,  in  or  out  of 
the  barrack ? — I did  not  mean  that;  but  he  cannot 
leave  without  telling  where  he  is  going  to,  and  even  if 
he  does  take  a walk,  and  something  turns  up,  he  must 
do  his  duty.  It  is  laid  down  in  the  books  that  he. 
must  consider  himself  always  on  duty. 

4335.  Mr.  Holmes. — Were  the  men  in  your  county, 
who  joined  the  force  since  1866,  as  a rule,  aware  of 
the  alteration  that  had  been  made  in  the  scale  of 
pensions? — I do  not  think  they  were.  I do  not  think 
the  young  men  who  joined  knew  it,  either  in  my 
county  or  any  other.  That  is  my  experience. 

4336.  You  were  aware  of  the  alteration  that  had 
been  made  in  the  scale  of  pensions  ? — I was. 

4337.  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  to  tell  the  young 
men  who  joined  ? — No.  That  might  deter  them  from 
joining  the  force,  and  I might  be  punished  for  that. 

4338.  That  was  really  your  motive? — No;  but 
they  never  asked  me.  If  any  person  reported  me 
that  when  a candidate  came  I told  him  so,  I would  bo 
considered  as  preventing  him  from  joining  the  service, 
and  I would  be  severely  punished. 

4339.  Mr.  Havre!. — Do  you  mean  that  you  would 
be  punished  for  giving  information  to  a candidate  with 
regard  to  his  future  position  and  prospects  as  a police- 
man, or  do  you  mean  that  you  would  be  punished  if 
you  took  steps  to  deter  a candidate  from  joining? — I 
mean  the  latter.  If  the  candidate  asked  me,  I would 
tell  him ; but,  I think,  if  he  did  not  ask  me,  I would 
have  no  right  to  voluuteer  the  statement. 

4340.  Mr.  Holmes. — Surely  you  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  you  would  be  punished  for  telling  a man  what 
hir  prospects  were  when  he  entered  the  force  ? — Wliat 
I mean  to  say  is  this,  that  if  a candidate  asked  me  I 
would  tell  him ; but  I would  have  no  right  to 
volunteer  a statement  of  this  kind  : “ You  do  not 
know  you  will  have  a bad  pension.” 

4341.  But  surely  you  might  tell  him  he  would  be  in 
a different  position  from  yours? — 1 would  not  do  that. 

I would  have  no  right  to  tell  him  that,  in  my 
opinion. 

4343.  Mr.  Havre! . — So  far  from  covering  up  the 
matter,  do  yon  know  that  recently  it  was  placarded 
everywhere  what  the  pay  and  pensions  were  ? — Yes ; 
but  not  compared  with  other  persons,  and  that  is  the 
point  I want  to  make.  I would  not  have  any  right 
to  tell  a candidate  he  would  have  a worse  pension  than 
mine. 

4343.  Mr.  Holmes. — But  do  you  not  think  this,  that 
if  a man  on  joining  knew  on  what  scale  of  pensions  he 


would  be  retired,  he  would  have  no  right  to  complain 
because  he  was  not  on  as  favourable  a scale  as  you 
were  ? — I think  he  would  have  no  reason  to  complain, 
but  I do  not  think  it  would  be  my  business  to  tell  him 
that,  except  the  authorities  ordered  me.  That  is  my 
impression. 

4344.  What  is  your  next  point? — The  men  alto- 
gether say  that  the  married  men  not  accommodated  in 
barrack  onght  to  get  lodging  allowance. 

4345.  Do  you  think  they  would  prefer  lodging 
allowance  to  being  accommodated  in  barrack? — If 
they  got  the  accommodation,  that  is  all  they  want ; it 
would  bo  the  same  thing  to  them. 

4346.  Do  you  think  that  a lodging  allowance  to 
married  men  would  induce  men  to  marry  earlier  than 
they  do  now? — It  is  quite  possible  it  would. 

4347-8.  Then  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable 
not  to  grant  lodging  allowance  until  after  the  man 
had.  been  in  the  force  a certain  number  of  years  ? — 
I think  that  would  be  a good  rule,  for  the  reason  that 
they  cannot  get  married  until  they  are  in  the  force  a 
certain  number  of  years. 

4349.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  on  that 
subject  1 — No. 

4350.  Then  go  on  to  the  next,  please  ? — I think  a head 
constable  put  in  charge  of  a sub-inspector’s  district  for 
a certain  time,  when  it  is  either  vacant  or  the  sub- 
inspector is  absent  for  some  cause  or  another,  has  a 
right  to  get  an  allowance.  The  regulations  at  present 
are  that  he  is  responsible,  but  there  is  no  allowance. 
He  is  subject  to  be  punished  if  he  does  not  do  the 
business,  and  he  gets  no  allowance  for  it. 

4351.  Mr.  Harrel.  — What  allowance  do  you 
suggest  ? — I would  say  he  ought  to  get  an  allowance 
the  same  as  if  he  were  absent  on  duty. 

4352.  Do  you  mean  os.  Get.  a-day  ? — I do  not 
put  it  at  any  particular  figure,  I mean  something  in 
that  way,  as  5s.  Gd.  might  be  too  much. 

4353.  Do  you  know  what  a sub-inspector  gets 
when  doing  the  duty  of  a county  inspector? — I do 
not. 

4351.  Do  you  know  that  he  must  do  it  thirty  days 
gratuitously? — I believe  that  is  so. 

4355.  And  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days,  if  he 
continues  in  charge  of  the  county,  he  gets  4s.  a-day  ? 
— I am  not  sure  about  it. 

4356.  Do  you  know  also  that  he  has  to  perform  his 
own  duty  during  the  time  he  is  performing  the  county 
inspector’s  duty  ? — I think  not. 

4357.  Do  you  know  he  has  to  inspect  his  stations? 
— Yes. 

435 S.  And  attend  Petty  Sessions  ? — I suppose  he 
has.  but  the  head  consiable  haste  do  that,  too  ? — I did 
not  claim  anything  in  that  way ; I meant  the  responsi- 
bility. 

4359.  It  is  not  on  the  ground  of  expense  incurred? 
— I was  at  some  expense,  too.  If  I was  not  out  long 
enough  to  entitle  me  to  eight  hours’  allowance,  I got 
nothing.  It  is  not  on  that  ground  I claim  considera- 
tion, but  on  the  ground  that  there  ought  not  to  be  a 
punishment  on  one  side,  and  no  reward  on  the  other. 
The  case  of  the  county  inspector  and  sub-inspector  is 
not  exactly  parallel. 

4360.  Have  not  you  the  assistance  of  the  clerk  ? — I 
know  that,  but  he  lias  no  responsibility. 

4351.  Do  you  know  that  the  object  of  having  men 
of  your  rank  at  all  is  with  the  view  of  their  taking  up 
responsible  duties? — I know  that.  But  taking  the 
case  of  two  men,  one  happens  to  be  very  often 
in  the  position,  and  the  other  not  at  all,  yet  he 
gets  the  same  pay,  and  has  not  near  as  much  respon- 
sibility. 

4362.  What  amount,  then,  do  you  say? — I think 
2s.  Gd.  a-day. 

4363.  Do  you  mean  for  every  day  the  head  con- 
stable should  take  up  the  duty,  or  after  he  has 
performed  the  duty  for  a certain  period  ? — With  regard 
to  that,  I do  not  care  about  making  a suggestion,  and 
for  this  reason,  that  I only  mentioned  the  matter  that 
there  ought  not  to  be  a punishment  on  one  side  and  no 
reward  on  the  other.  It  is  only  the  principle  for  which 
I contend. 


Head 
Constable 
Joseph  Reilly. 

7 Sept.,  1882. 
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4364.  Mr.  Holmes. — Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — I was 
desired  to  say  that  it  was  thought  very  hard  there 
should  be  a stoppage  from  a man’s  pay  after  being 
three  months  sick.  I know  there  arc  cases  of 
hardship,  and  that  it  is  after  being  so  iong  ill  they 
require  nourishment,  and  their  pay  ought  not  to  be 
taken  from  them. 

4365.  What  is  the  next  subject? — The  men  con- 
sider an  allowance  should  be  given  for  boots,  and  also 
for  plain  clothes,  as  we  are  obliged  to  keep  them. 

4366.  What  amount  do  yon  in  your  county  think 
fair  ? — What  we  consider  reasonable  for  both  is  5 /. 

4367.  What  for  boots? — About  half  that  sum. 

4368:  How  many  pairs  do  you  wear  in  the  year? — 

There  is  generally  a third  pair  got  ; because  going 
through  the  country  men  will  destroy  boots  at  once.  I 
would  wear  out  two  pairs,  and  the  mending  costs  a good 
deal. 

4369.  What  do  you  pay  for  a pair  of  boots  in 
Louth? — If  you  buy  ready-made  boots  you  will  get 
them  for  12s.  or  15s’  If  you  leave  your  measure  you 
will  have  to  pay  18s.  or  1/.  If  a man  gets  boots  made 
to  order  he  will  have  to  get  a pair  of  cheaper  boots  to 
assist. 

4370.  How  often,  as  a rule,  have  the  men  to 
appear  in  plain  clothes  on  duty  ? — There  are  no  set  times. 

4371.  But  roughly  estimated,  liow  often? — In  my 
district  I would  say  a couple  of  times  a-month,  usually 
on  Sundays.  I do  not  mean  that  all  the  men  are  in 
plain  clothes  ; but  a certain  nnmber  who  would  be  sent 
in  plain  clothes  to  prevent  the  Licensing  Act  being  in- 
fringed, to  detect  publicans  who  generally  have  a 
watch  out,  and  do  not  let  the  men  in  uniform  come  near 
them. 

4372.  Are  the  men  selected  in  turn  to  do  this  duty  ? 
— Ho.  We  select  the  men  available  at  the  time  whom 
we  consider  best. 

4373.  Then  some  of  the  men  never  wear  plain 
clothes  ? — Oh,  yes.  As  a rule  a man  is  obliged  to  wear 
plain  clothes  occasionally.  If  I were  selecting 
men,  I would  sent  out  the  best  men  available  at 
the  time. 

4374.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  topic? — With 
regard  to  unfavourable  records. 


4375.  You  wish  to  have  them  expunged  after  a 
certain  time? — Yes. 

4376.  What  time  would  you  suggest? — We  talked 
that  over,  and  the  men  consider  they  ought  to  be 
expunged  after  ihree  years. 

4377.  For  tho  purposes  of  promotion  ? — Yes  ; to  put 
a man  with  unfavourable  records  equal  with  his 
comrades. 

4378.  Have  you  any  special  remark  to  make  , as  to 
the  effect  of  records  on  pension?  — Unfavourable 
records  ought  not  in  any  case  to  effect  pension;  and 
the  reasons  given  aro  these,  that  no  matter  how  many 
favourable  records  a man  gets,  they  do  not  increase  his 
pension,  but  they  awarded  a certain  value  when  he  is 
leaving  the  force,  and  ho  gets  that  in  a lump  sum. 
When  he  gets  the  unfavourable  records,  be  pays  the 
value  the  authorities  put  on  them  at  the  time.  The 
men  say,  and  I agree  with  them,  though  never  having 
bad  one  myself,  that  the  one  payment  ought  to  be  quite 
enough. 

4379.  Is  tbo  class  of  men  coming  into  the  for.e 
latterly  as  good  as  it  used  to  be  1 — Not  near  as 
good. 

4380.  Do  you  make  that  remark  with  regard  to  the 
men  coming  in  for  the  last  six  months  only,  or  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years  ? — No  ; but  those  coming  in  for 
perhaps  nine  or  twelve  months. 

4381.  Then  we  may  infer  that,  so  far  as  you  can  Say. 
if  there  be  a deterioration  in  the  men,  it  is  the  result  of 
the  necessity  of  getting  so  many  ? — It  is.  I knew  men 
rejected  a year  and  a-half  ago,  and  since  then  we  liavo 
asked  them  to  come  in,  and  they  have  been  sent- 
forward  to  join. 

4382.  Mr.  Holmes. — In  what  respects  were  they 
inferior? — In  their  literary  qualifications  and  general 
intelligence. 

4383.  Were  they  physically  inferior? — I think  not. 
It  was  with  regard  to  tlieir  qualifications  they  had  been 
rejected.  They  could  not  spell  even  middling.  Since 
then  some  of  those  men  liavo  been  asked  to  come 
forward,  and  sent  to  the  depot.  For  the  last  two 
months  we  bad  no  applicant  good  or  bad,  except  one, 
and  he  was  not  fit. 


Sub-Constable  Patrick  Nolan,  examined. 


4384.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  sub-constables 
of  the  County  Louth  ? — Yes. 

4885.  How  long  have  you  heeu  stationed  in  Loutli? 
— Eight  years  and  five  months. 

4386.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — That 
is  the  time. 

4387.  Were  you  all  your  time  in  Loutli  ? — Yes. 

4388.  Therefore  you  know  the  sub-constables  of  the 
county  pretty  well  ? — I do. 

4389.  Take  the  subjects  in  the  order  you  think  most 
important,  and  tell  us  your  views  about  them  ? — The 
first  is  the  equalization  of  the  pensions  of  the  men  who 
joined  since  1866  with  those  of  the  men  who  joined 
before. 

4390.  Why? — Because  it  takes  a man’s  pay  almost 
to  keep  him  at  present.  When  I go  out,  after  thirty 
years’  service,  on  a sub-constable’s  pension,  I would 
not  have  what  would  feed  me  at  the  present  scale.  I 
would  have  to  seek  a situation,  and  commence  life 
anew. 

4391.  What  is  your  opinion  about  men  gelling 

situations  after  they  leave  the  force?  Do  y a not 
think  that  they  do  get  situations? — I admit  tie  : hey 
do,  in  some  instances,  get  situations  in  prefer:  to 

other  men,  but  they  are  then  old  men,  broken  e i in 
the  service,  and  are  not  fit  for  situations.  So  the  men 
expect  to  get  something  able  to  support  them. 

4392.  A higher  pension  ? — Yes. 

4393.  Did  you  not  know  when  you  entered  what 
the  rules  were  about  pension  ? — I did  not. 

4394.  When  did  you  learn  ? — Shortly  after  1 went 
to  the  County  Louth. 


4395.  Wliat  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  young  men  about  the  pensions  they  are  to  have  ; 
do  they  inquire  ? — They  expect  and  hope  that  they  will 
be  placed  on  an  equal  scale  with  the  men  who  joined 
before  I860. 

4396.  Do  they  not  make  inquiry  when  they  enter 
the  force  as  to  wli  .t  pension  they  will  get  ? — When 
they  are  in  the  force  awhile  they  do  make  inquiry  ; hut 
my  experience  is  that  young  men  do  not  concern  them- 
selves much  about  pension.  When  I bad  about  six 
months’  service  I was  speaking  to  young  men  of  about 
tho  same  service,  and  Hie  reply  of  every  one  of  them  to 
me,  and  I said  the  same  to  them,  was  that  very  probably 
it  would  be  remedied  before  we  were  getting  out  on 
pension. 

4397.  Suppose  you  take  the  case  of  a man  who  knew 
when  lie  was  entering  the  service  tlie  terms  of  pension, 
do  you  not  think  it  would  be  rather  hard  for  him  to 
claim,  as  a right,  a much  larger  pension  than  what  he 
bargained  for  ; I do  not  say  it  is  your  case,  as  you  tell 
me  you  did  not  know  ? — That  is  a fact  to  a certain 
extent,  but  still  be  lias  not  a knowledge  of  t he  service. 
In  fact,  most  young  men  do  not  trouble  themselves  about 
the  pension,  and  do  not  know  the  regulations  of  the 
service  at  all  until  after  they  have  joined. 

4398.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  else  about 
pensions  ? — No. 

4399.  Mr.  Holmes. — I presume  you  do  not  ask  to  be 
put  in  a better  position  than  the  police  forces  iu 
England  ? — We  would. 

4400.  Why  ? — Their  pay  is  a great  deal  better  than 
ours.  I had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  an  English 
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policeman  not  long  since,  autl  I gleaned  from  him  that 
they  have  several  perquisites  over  and  above  their 
ordinary  pay.  That  what  he  told  me  is  t:ue,  I have  no 
reason  to  doubt. 

4401.  Chairman. — -Will  you  tell  us  what  he  said  he 
had  as  perquisites  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  pay  ? — 
He  said  he  might  have,  for  instance,  10s.  a-mont'n  for 
calling  gentlemen,  or  business  men,  or  working  men  in 
the  morning  ; that  he  got  Gel.  for  every  dog  he  found 
straying ; and  that,  in  fact,  for  any  service  he  would 
render  he  could  take  sums  up  to  Is.  without  making 
any  return.  Of  those  larger  sums  he  had  to  give  a 
return. 

440?.  What  service  in  England  did  he  belong  to  ? — 

I ought  to  have  said  Glasgow. 

4403.  I suppose  you  admit  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  allow  such  things  as  we  call  “ tips,”  and  that 
the  Irish  constabulary  themselves  would  not  like  to 
have  them? — Certainly  not.  I do  not  advocate  that. 
There  is  no  man  in  the  service  would  like  it.  I am 
sure  they  would  all  very  much  dislike  it. 

4404.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  not  it  the  case  that  police 
pensioners  find  it  easy  to  get  employment? — I admit 
they  get  situations  in  preference  to  others,  but  they  are 
generally  stuck  at  a gate-house,  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

4405.  Chairman. — Having  dealt  with  pensions,  would 
you  wish  to  say  something  of  pay? — Yes. 

4406.  I presume  you  seek  an  increase  of  pay? — 
Yes. 

4407.  What  increase  do  you  seek? — The  men  were, 
generally  speaking,  about  Is.  a-day,  and  some  would 
not  confine  themselves  to  any  certain  amount,  but  would 
expect  a substantial  increase. 

4408.  On  u hat  grounds  do  they  rest  the  demand  ? — 
An  increase  in  the  cost  of  provisions. 

4409.  You  got  your  last  increase  in  1872.  On 
what  article  do  you  rely  most  as  having  increased  in 
cost  since  1872? — Beef,  I believe,  is  the  principal 
article. 

4410.  From  your  own  experience,  has  there  been 
much  of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  beef? — There  has  not 
been  much.  But  we  do  not  ground  our  reasons  prin- 
cipally ( n that ; that  is  only  one  of  them,  and,  so  far  as 
my  experience  is  concerned,  it  would  be  the  smallest 
one. 

4411.  Tell  us  what  the  most  important  are? — The 
ncrease  in  duties. 

4412.  No  doubt  the  duties  have  been  heavy  for  the 
ast  three  cr  four  years ; but  were  they  gradually 
ncreasing  in  the  quiet  time  before  the  last  three  or 
our  years?— I would  not  say  they  were,  except  that 
there  were  additional  Acts  of  Parliament  handed  over 
to  the  police  to  administer  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years. 

4413.  Do  you  not  think  it  likely  that  a good  deal — 
perhaps,  not  all  immediately,  but  a good  deal — of 
the  trouble  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  will  disappear, 
and  somewhat  quieter  times  will  come  back?  — I 
believe  it  will  disappear  gradually,  but  it  will  take  a 
long  time  before  the  police  will  be  in  the  same  position 
with  the  people  as  they  were ; because  certainly,  at 
the  present  time,  the  people,  generally  speaking,  look 
on  the  police  as  their  enemies.  They  detest  them. 

4414.  Then  you  expect  that  for  a long  time  the 
duties  of  the  police  will  continue  to  be  disagreeable 
and  difficult  in  consequence  of  this  ?— I believe  they 
will. 

4415.  That  is  one  of  your  arguments  for  an  increase 
of  pay  ? — It  is. 

4416.  Is  there  any  other  argument?— There  is;  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  labour. 

4417.  You  say  that,  as  other  people  are  better 
paid,  so  ought  you? — Yes. 

4418.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  it  a fact  that  wages  have 
gone  up  since  1874? — I believe  they  have  in  Dun- 
dalk. 

4418*.  To  what  class  of  labour  do  you  specially 
allude? — Mechanics,  tradesmen  of  all  descriptions,  and 
quay-porters.  Their  wages  have  risen  since.  A com- 
mon quay-porter,  or  a man  who  delivers  coal,  com- 
monly called  a carrier,  has  from  23s.  to  27s.  a-week, 
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together  with  some  perquisites.  Of  course,  not  many 
of  those  to  whom  he  delivers  a load  of  coal  but  give  him 
something. 

4419.  Chairman. — Does  that  conclude  what  you  wish 
to  say  on  the  snbject  of  pay,  or  do  you  wish  to  go  into 
anything  else  ? — No  ; but.  I may  say,  the  feeling  of  the 
police  in  general  is,  that  when  the  wages  of  those  men 
are  increased  their  pay  should  be  proportionately 
increased,  because  they  look  upon  themselves  as  a 
superior  class  of  men. 

4420.  Mr.  Holmes. — May  I ask  you  when  the  police 
in  the  County  Louth  began  to  think  their  pay  was 
insufficient? — They  have  been  thinking  it  the  last 
three  years. 

4421.  That  is  since  the  agitation  commenced  ? — Yes. 

4-122.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  subject,  please. 

Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  about  allowances  ? — Yes. 

4423.  What  have  you  to  say  about  allowances  ? — 
The  married  men  not  lodged  in  barrack  should  have  an 
allowance. 

4424.  They  seek  a pecuniary  allowance  to  cover  the 
cost  of  their  lodging  ? — Yes. 

4425.  What  would  you  put  down  as  being  a fair 
sum  in  your  county? — I would  say  between  61. 
and  8/. 

4426..  Would  that  enable  a man  to  get  a house  or 
rooms  1 — It  would  not  enable  a man  to  get  a house  in 
the  towns,  certainly. 

4427.  Would  8/.  enable  a man  to  get  a house  in  your 
district  ? — In  my  district  it  would,  because  at  present  I 
am  stationed  outside  town. 

4428.  What  we  want  is  to  see  how  we  can,  by  hook 
or  crook,  make  things  comfortable  and  easy.  Suppose 
you  had  two  married  men  unprovided  with  accommo- 
dation in  barrack,  would  they  be  likely  to  club  together 
and  take  a house  ? — Yes,  they  do  very  often.  I in- 
tended to  add,  that  a house  generally — a superior  one 
that  would  accommodate  two  families — would  bring  at 
least  151.  a-year. 

4429.  What  do  you  say  on  the  subject  of  night 
allowance  and  allowance  for  absence  ? — With  the  pre- 
sent night  allowance  the  men  arc  satisfied,  but  they 
wish  that  it  be  made  permanent. 

4430.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
what  constitutes  a night’s  absence  ? — Yes.  The  men 
wish  that  at  least  eight  hours  should  count  a night’s 
absence  where  it  commences  before  12  o’clock  midnight 
and  does  not  end  till  after  3 a.xi. 

4431.  Mr.  Harrel. — Is  not  the  allowance  for  the 
night  given  in  consideration  of  a man  being  expected 
to  spend  so  much  on  his  supper,  so  much  on  his  bed, 
and  so  much  on  his  breakfast  1 — I believe  it  is. 

4432.  And  do  you  not  think  that  if  a man  went  out 
on  duty  at  a quarter  to  12  and  returned  in  the  morning 
at  a quarter  past  8,  he  might  be  out  without  incurring 
the  expense  of  bed,  and  with  only  one  meal  ? — I think 
he  would  be  better  satisfied  if  he  had  the  bed  and 
refreshment. 

4433.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  it  is  possible 
for  a man  to  go  out  at  10  o’clock  at  night,  and  unless 
he  stays  out  till  10  o’clock  the  next  night,  he  would 
not  be  entitled  to  a night’s  allowance  1 — When  a man 
goes  out  before  9 o’clock,  and  he  is  out  until  after 
3 o’clock  a. xi.,  if  he  is  out  a period  of  twelve  hours  he 
gets  a night’s  allowance. 

4434.  Then,  if  be  went  out  after  9,  say,  at  10  o’clock, 
he  would  not  be  entitled  to  a night’s  allowance  if  lie 
did  not  continue  absent  until  10  o’clock  the  next  night? 
—No. 

4435.  Supposing  the  night’s  allowance  was  for  twelve 
hours’  absence,  which  included  the  hours  between  1 2 
midnight  and  3 A.M.,  do  you  not  think  that  that  would 
be  a reasonable  arrangement  as  regards  the  hours  for 
night  allowance,  and  that  it  would  cover  nearly  every 
possibility  of  a man  being  obliged  to  incur  expense 
for  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast  ? — I believe  it  would. 

4436.  Chairman. — Now  go  to  the  next  subject? — 
The  men  seek  an  allowance  of  about  31.  for  boots. 

4437.  That  is  for  two  strong  pairs  and  one  light?— 
Yes. 

4438.  And  31.  would  cover  the  cost  of  three  pairs 
and  something  for  repairs  1— Yes. 


Sub-Constable 
Patrick  Nolan. 

7 Pcpt.,  1882. 
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Sab-Constable  4439.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  wish  to  men- 
1'atrick  Nolan.  t;on  ? — Yes ; in  connection  with  the  allowance  for  plain 
7 Sept  1882  c^°^es*  The  men  hope  that  they  will  be  allowed 
'■'*  " something  for  plain  clothes,  inasmuch  as  they  are 

expected  to  have  them.  By  the  regulations  of  the 
service  a man  must  have  a decent  suit  of  plain  clothes. 
The  men  say  they  get  a suit  of  clothes  for  between 
4 l.  and  51.,  and  when  a man  goes  on  leave  fourteen  days 
or  a month  he  wears  his  plain  clothes  without  being 
much  the  worse  when  he  comes  back ; but  in  conse- 
quence of  having  to  wear  the  clothes  a day  now  and 
again  in  twelve  months  or  two  years  they  will  be  unfit 
to  be  worn  when  he  wants  them  for  his  own  private 
use. 

4440.  When  the  men  get  a new  suit,  do  they  keep 
the  old  one  or  do  they  get  rid  of  it  ? — The  men  gene- 
rally take  both  suits  home,  and  they  seldom  bring  both 
back.  They  generally  leave  the  old  clothes  behind. 

4441.  Would  you  have  accommodation  in  your 
boxes  and  barracks  for  the  second  suit? — In  some  I 
might,  but  not  in  all. 

4442.  Therefore,  there  is  no  great  encouragement 
to  keep  two  suits  of  plain  clothes  ? — There  is  not.  The 
old  ones  would  not  be  of  much  use. 

4443.  They  might  be  of  use  to  you  to  wear  in  the 
morning  or  evening  at  home? — Yes  ; they  would  do  for 
that. 

4444.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  men  do  keep  two 
suits  going  at  the  same  time  ? — Some  may. 

4445.  What  would  you  put  down  for  plain  clothes, 
taking  one  year  with  another  ? — Between  21.  and 
21. 10s. 

4446.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — The  sub-constables 
directed  me  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Committee 
that  it  is  their  general  wish  that  no  man  should  be 
eligible  for  promotion  until  after  he  would  have  eight 
years’  service,  or  about  that. 

4447.  They  ground  that  desire,  I suppose,  on  this, 
that  occasionally  men  are  promoted  very  young,  to  the 
detriment  of  men  of  very  iong  standing  ? — Principally 
that  is  their  reason,  and,  together  with  that,  when  a 
young  man  is  promoted,  though  he  may  be  a smart 
man,  still,  as  a rule,  he  has  not  a practical  knowledge 
of  the  duties  of  a policeman ; and  if  he  goes  to  take 
charge  of  a station,  it  is  the  senior  sub-constables  of 
the  station  that  have  to  teach  him  his  practical  duties 
as  a policeman. 

4448.  Mr.  Harrel. — Is  this  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
promotion  as  regards  this  particular  point  participated 
in  strongly  by  the  young  men  ? — It  is. 

4449.  By  the  juniors  in  the  service  ? — It  is  ; but  it 
is  more  particularly  felt  by  the  old  men  who  have  from 
twejve  to  fourteen  and  fifteen  years’  service,  because 
they  feel  there  is  a sort  of  indignity  cast  on  them, 
being  respectable  men  and  good  policemen  with  a per- 
fect knowledge  of  their  duties,  and  perhaps  in  some 
cases  more  qualified  for  the  rank  the  young  man  holds 
that  is  placed  over  them  than  he  is. 

4450.  The  general  feeling  is  that  there  should  be 
promotion  by  seniority  ? — Yes,  very  much. 

4451.  But,  at  any  rate,  there  should  be  a limitation 
made  to  the  promotion  of  young  men  if  selected  at  all  ? 
— Yes. 

4452.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  you  wish. to 
say  about  promotion  to  the  rank  of  sub-inspector  ? — 
The  general  feeling  of  the  men  is  that  there  should  be 
one-half  or  three-fourths  of  the  sub-inspectors  promoted 
from  the  ranks. 

4453.  And  that  would  he  looked  upon  by  the  men 
as  a fair  advance  at  the  present  time  on  the  present 
system  ? — It  would. 

4454.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — There  is  a matter 
with  regard  to  unfavourable  records  I have  been 
desired  to  mention. 

4455.  You  would  wish  to  have  them  expunged  after 
a certain  time  ? — Yes. 

4456.  After  how  many  years? — Some  men  put  it 
forth  that  the  fairest  way  would  be  for  a man  to  have 
two  years’  good  conduct  for  every  unfavourable  record, 
and  others  that  if  a man  had  three  years’  good  conduct 
it  should  wipe  away  all  unfavourable  records,  and  in  no 
case  should  it  tell  on  a man’s  pension.  They  look  on 


it  as  very  hard  that  for  every  unfavourable  record,  an 
act  of  perhaps  the  first  year  of  his  service,  he  is  liable 
after  he  leaves  the  service  on  pension  to  pay  1?.  a-year, 
and  if  he  is  drawing  the  pension  twenty  years,  he  pays 
20?.  for  that  one  act  of  his  youth. 

4457.  As  regards  promotion,  some  of  the  men 
suggest  that  two  years  should  wipe  out  each  record, 
and  others  that  three  should  wipe  out  all? — Yes. 

4458.  But  if  you  found  two  men,  one  of  whom  had 
never  an  unfavourable  record,  and  the  other  had  some 
that  were  wiped  out,  and  supposing  they  were  quite 
equal  in  every  other  respect,  do  you  not  think  the  man 
that  never  had  any  should  get  the  preference  ? — De- 
cidedly ; but  that  the  other  man  should  follow. 

4359.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  only  in  a case  of  equality 
in  other  respects  like  that  that  they  should  tell? — 
Yes.  The  men  generally  would  admit  that. 

4460.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — The  men  complain 
of  a senior  being  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  a 
junior  when  on  duty,  except  where  the  senior  is  a party 
to  the  offence. 

4461.  That  is  where  the  senior  contributes  to  the 
offence  ? — Yes. 

4462.  Have  you  known  cases  in  your  own  experience 
where  that  really  led  to  practical  hardship? — Of  my 
own  knowledge  I have  not. 

4463.  But  you  are  aware  the  experience  of  the  force 
is  that  that  has  led  to  practical  hardship  ?— Yes. 

4464.  The  rule  of  the  force  has  been  more  mildly 
administered  on  that  subject  for  some  time  past  ? — 
Yes. 

4465.  But  you  would  like  to  have  some  security  that 
the  rule  could  not  be  abused  ? — Yes,  but  it  can  be  en- 
forced at  any  time. 

4466.  Pass  to  the  next  subject,  please  ? — With 
regard  to  retiring,  the  feeling  of  the  men  is  that  it 
shonld  be  optional  with  them  to  retire  at  twenty-five 
years’  service,  and  compulsory  at  thirty  on  the  full  pay 
he  draws. 

4467.  With  regard  to  optional  retirement  at  twenty- 
five  years’  service,  state  briefly  what  the  reason  is  for 
that  ? — It  would  create  a great  deal  of  satisfaction  and 
also  stimulate  promotion.  A man  getting  out  at  twenty- 
five  years’  service  is  stronger,  and  more  likely  to  get  a 
situation  than  if  he  were  to  remain  till  thirty.  There  is 
another  matter  in  connection  with  that.  The  men 
complain  of  not  being  allowed  anything  in  their  pen- 
sion when  retiring  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years 
beyond  the  pension  for  twenty- five  years’  service. 

4468.  That  is  with  reference  to  the  men  who  joined 
prior  to  1866  ? — Yes. 

4469.  And  has  no  reference  to  the  class  to  which  you 
belong — namely,  those  who  joined  since  1866  ? — No. 

4470.  Their  pension  increases  by  annual  increments? 
—Yes. 

4471.  But  are  not  the  men  who  joined  prior  to  1866 
on  exceptionally  good  terms  a3  regards  the  amount  of 
pension  ? — They  are. 

4472.  In  fact,  they  have  a higher  advantage  over 
you  ? — They  have. 

4473.  And  they  want  a still  higher  advantage  by 
obtaining  the  only  advantage  you  have  as  compared 
with  them  ? — Well,  they  put  it  in  this  way,  that  it 
would  create  a great  deal  of  satisfaction  and  would  not 
be  injurious  to  the  service.  A man  often  tries  to  get 
out  of  the  service  at  twenty-five  years  if  he  feels  he 
might  not  be  able  to  complete  the  thirty,  whereas  if  he 
were  allowed  an  annual  increase  of  one-thirtieth  to  his 
pension,  he  might  hold  on  to  twenty-eight  or  twenty- 
nine  years,  and,  in  fact,  complete  the  thirty  years’  ser- 
vice by  easy  stages. 

4474.  But  are  you  also  aware  that  those  men  who 
have  the  exceptionally  good  rates  of  pension  have  to  be 
declared  medically  unfit  ? — Yes. 

4475.  And  that  you,  for  instance,  will  be  entitled  to 
claim  your  pension  absolutely,  after  thirty  years’  ser- 
vice, without  any  examination  whatever  ? — Yes. 

4476.  Suppose  the  suggestion  of  permissive  retire- 
ment at  twenty-five  years’  service  was  carried  into 
effect  on  a relatively  lower  pension,  would  it  not  be 
viewed  as  an  advantage  by  the  men  to  be  placed  at  a 
shorter  period  of  service  in  a position  to  supplement 
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their  income  by  other  sources  ? — It  would  ; but  still,  I 
believe  that  very  few  of  them  would  retire  at  twenty- 
five  years’  service  if  they  were  really  able  to  serve 
longer,  especially  if  it  was  optional  with  them  at  any 
time  to  retire,  and  that  they  would  lose  nothing  by  it. 

4477.  But  is  not  it  the  last  five  years  that  generally 
sit  most  heavily  on  a man  ? — Decidedly. 

4478.  Then  if  he  got  out  at  twenty-five  years’  ser- 
vice he  would  be  comparatively  fresh  to  go  and  take 
some  new  calling? — He  would  be  more  fresh. 

4479.  Now  go  to  the  next  subject? — The  men  com- 
plain of  having  to  wear  the  helmet,  particularly  on  beat 
duty. 

4480.  They  find  it  an  inconvenient  head-dress? — 
They  do. 

4481-2.  May  we  take  it  that  they  disapprove  of  the 
helmet  ? — Not  generally.  It  would  do  very  well  to 
wear  it  whilst  under  arms,  at  parades,  or  going  to 
divine  service,  or  in  all  cases  where  the  men  are  in 
bodies,  but  on  beat  duty  they  consider  it  is  very  in- 
jurious to  the  head,  and  it  is  also  very  disagreeable  and 
inconvenient  when  arresting  a prisoner.  I might  say 
that  at  the  arrest  of  a prisoner  I had  more  trouble 
keeping  my  helmet  on  my  head  or  in  my  hand  than  I 
had  with  the  prisoner. 

4483.  Mr.  Harr  el. — There  is  a chain  to  this  helmet? 
— Yes. 

4484.  Is  that  supposed  to  be  worn  under  the  chin  or 
over  the  side  of  the  helmet  ? — Whilst  under  arms  it  is 
supposed  to  be  worn  under  the  chin  and  when  not  under 
arms,  but  on  beat  duty  it  is  supposed  to  be  worn  up. 

4485.  Chairman. — Suppose  it  was  worn  under  the 
chin  on  beat  duty,  would  it  be  disagreeable? — It 
would ; but  it  would  not  be  so  liable  to  fall  off. 

4486.  Mr.  Harr  el. — Are  the  men  satisfied  with  the 
present  forage-cap?  — The  men  generally  are  com- 
plaining. They  would  wish  to  have  something  more 
suitable — that  would  keep  the  sun  and  rain  off  them. 

4487.  What  sort  of  cap  do  they  imagine  would 
better  keep  the  sun  and  rain  off? — I heard  them 
speaking  about  a cap  with  a peak. 

4488.  Like  the  old  forage-cap  of  the  constabulary  ? 
— Yes  ; something  similar. 

4489.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  subject? — The 
men  also  complain  of  the  allowance  granted  for  the 
making  up  of  clothing  being  insufficient. 

4490.  We  know  what  the  present  allowance  is. 
What  would  you  say  would  be  a fair  allowance  for  the 
making  up  of  the  tunic  in  your  county  ? — About  7s.  6 cl. 

4491.  And  for  the  trousers? — I would  say  about 
3s.  6c7. 

4492.  You  think  these  increases  are  necessary  from 
the  expenditure  you  have  to  make  ? — I am  perfectly 
sure  I never  got  them  made,  since  1 joined  the  service, 
for  less,  and  very  often  I paid  more. 

4493.  Mr.  HarreL — That  would  be  3s.  6(7.  a suit 
more  than  you  receive — 2s.  for  the  tunic  and  Is.  6(7. 
for  the  trousers  ? — Yes. 

4494.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  matter? — The 
men  also  complain  of  the  loose  frocks  that  have  been 
served  out. 

4495.  Do  they  complain  of  the  material? — Yes. 

4496.  They  wish  to  have  the  material  of  the  tunic 
instead  of  it  ? — That  would  be  preferable. 

4497.  Do  they  make  any  complaint  as  to  the  shape 
of  the  frock  ? — They  wish  that  it  should  be  more  tidy 
than  it  is. 

4498.  Is  it  viewed  as  a comfortable  garment? — It  is 
for  summer  weather. 

4499.  It  restrains  a man  less  than  the  tunic?— 
Much  less. 

4500.  Is  there  anything  else? — The  men  complain 
of  8(7.  a-day  being  stopped  from  them  when  they  have 
been  for  ninety  days  sick. 

4501.  Is  that  a grievance  that  is  very  much  felt? — 
It  is  not  generally  felt. 

4502.  But  is  it  considered  by  the  force  as  a griev- 
ance?— It  is  certainly.  Men  say  that  when  the 
stoppage  comes  to  be  made  is  the  time  they  require 
extra  nourishment. 

[1502] 


4503.  After  so  long  an  illness? — Yes. 

4504.  Do  you  think  that  the  rule,  as  it  stands,  is  of 
no  use  to  prevent  men  pretending  they  are  sick? — I 
could  not  say  that  it  is.  I am  led  to  believe  that  that 
was  the  intentiou,  but  I am  sure  that  it  does  a great 
injustice  to  other  men.  If  a man  were  only  pretending 
to  be  sick,  he  would  be  sure  to  resume  before  ninety 
days  ; and  a man  who  was  really  sick  would,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  guard  against  the  stoppage  of  pay,  work, 
eveu  though  unable  to  work. 

4505.  Go  to  the  next  subject? — The  men  also  com- 
plain of  road-nuisance  duty  being  cast  upon  them. 
They  look  upon  it  as  a disagreeable  duty. 

4506.  Mr.  Harrel. — What  you  mean  by  teat  is 
bringing  up  persons  who  commit  injuries  to  the  public 
roads,  and  also  those  who  have  their  cattle  wandering 
— They  do  not  complain  of  fetching  up  a man  who 
would  commit  an  injury  to  the  road,  for  they  look  on 
that  as  a wilful  act ; but  they  look  on  it  as  a hardship 
to  have  to  summon  a man  for  allowing  his  pig  or  goat 
to  wander. 

4507-  Mr.  Holmes. — Surely,  if  you  look  for  an  in- 
crease of  pay,  you  ought  not  to  shirk  any  duty  ? — It  is 
not  shirking  it ; but  the  duty  is  not  alone  an  hardship, 
but  an  injury  to  the  service.  For  instance,  if  I am  out 
on  duty,  and  meet  a goat  or  a kid,  belonging  to  an  old 
woman,  on  the  road,  I must  summon  her.  Next  day 
I may  have  to  go  and  glean  information  on  some  matter 
in  connection  with  the  service,  and  perhaps  that  would 
be  the  person  who  would  be  in  a position  to  give  me 
the  information,  so  that  I could  not  expect  it  after 
prosecuting  her  the  day  before  ; and  she  might  tell  me 
if  she  had  not  been  interfered  with. 

4508.  Chairman. — Who  would  have  to  do  that  duty 
if  you  did  not  do  it? — The  road  contractor,  I believe, 
could  be  made  do  it. 

4509.  Under  the  present  law  ? — I do  not  know  that 
he  could  under  the  present  law  ; but,  as  a rule,  the 
contractor’s  men  are  employed  on  the  road  drawing 
stones  or  cleaning  it,  so  that  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  those  offences  as  well  as  the  police. 

4510.  Mr.  Ham-el. — This  is  an  offence  under  the 
14  & 15  Viet.  ? — It  is. 

4511.  And  I believe  it  is  a fact  that  a common 
informer,  that  is  to  say,  any  one  can  prosecute  a 
person  ? — Yes  ; I have  seen  instances  of  it. 

4512.  Although,  at  present  at  least,  a road  con- 
tractor is  not  considered  by  the  Grand  Jury  under 
obligation  to  prosecute  for  those  offences,  still  the 
obligation  could  be  very  easily  added? — I believe  it 
could,  and,  considering  that  he  is  paid  for  keeping  the 
road  in  repair,  it  would  be  the  least  to  expect  he 
should  exercise  further  control  over  it,  and  keep  the 
cattle  off,  or  prosecute  the  parties. 

4513.  Would  you  put  it  this  way,  that,  as  those 
offences  are  intimately  connected  witli  the  support  and 
keeping  up  of  the  public  roads  in  a proper  condition, 
they  should  be  handed  over  to  be  looked  after  by  the 
contractors,  who  receive  the  public  money  for  keeping 
the  roads? — If  the  duty  were  removed  off  the  police,  I 
could  not  think  of  any  other  more  suitable  persons 
than  the  road  contractors,  because  they  are  employed 
on  the  roads. 

4514.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  subject  1 — 
The  men  have  been  complaining  about  the  short 
distance  a man  is  allowed  to  go  from  his  barrack  when 
he  is  not  on  duty. 

4515.  The  distance  at  present  is  a quarter  of  a mile. 
To  what  extent  would  you  have  that  enlarged  ? — I 
would  say  two  miles  would  uot  be  unreasonable. 

4516.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  else  ? — I wish 
to  add  that  I know  the  rule  is  very  seldom  carried 
into  effect — it  is  almost  a dead  letter ; but  still,  if  a 
man  were  reported,  I do  not  know  that  he  could  get 
out  of  it ; he  would  be  liable  to  be  punished,  and  there 
might  be  an  advantage  taken  of  him  for  something 
personal. 

4517.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say? 
— I do  not  think  there  is  anything  else. 


S 2 
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Constable  John  O’Donnell,  examined. 


Constable  4518.  Chairman. — You  are  stationed  in  Sligo  ? — 
John  Yes  ; in  the  town  of  Sligo. 

O’Donnell.  45 19.  For  how  long? — Going  on  six  years. 

7 8ept~1882  4520’  And  Tou  rePresent  the  non-commissioned 

’’  ' officers  of  the  county  ? — Yes. 

4521  V here  were  you  stationed  before  that  ? — At 
the  village  of  Ballisadare,  in  the  same  county. 

4522.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force?— 
Going  on  twenty-seven  years. 

4523.  Mr.  Holmes.  — You  are  wearing  a badge. 
What  is  that  for  ?— For  saving  life  at  sea.  I got  it 
from  the  Royal  Humane  Society. 

4524.  Chairman. — Take  the  subjects  in  the  order  in 
which  you  attach  importance  to  them,  and  give  us 
your  opinions.  What  is  the  first  subject  ? — Increase 
of  pay. 

4525.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  men  you  represent 
on  that  subject  ? — The  opinion  of  the  men  is  that  they 
should  be  allowed  an  increase  of  Is.  a day. 

4526.  Tell  us  the  grounds  on  which  your  men  seek 
that  ? — There  is  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

4527.  How  do  you  show  that? — There  is  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  potatoes  more  than  last  year: — nearly 
double  in  Sligo.  The  price  per  stone  this  time  twelve- 
month  was  id. ; it  is  now  8 d. 

4528.  You  know  last  year  potatoes  were  particularly 
plentiful  ?— Yes ; and  they  were  cheaper  last  year  than 
most  years. 

4529.  But  contrasting  this  year  with  former  years 
before  last  year? — I do  not  remember  any  year  that 
potatoes  were  so  high  as  at  present  at  this  season. 

4530.  Do  potatoes  form  a large  article  of  consump- 
tion in  the  diet  of  your  men  ? — No ; only  one  meal  a- 
day. 

4531.  What  do  they  cost  you  at  present? — For 
myself,  my  wife,  and  seven  children,  they  cost  8 d.  a- 
day — a stone  of  potatoes  a-day  for  nine  in  family. 

4532.  Take  an  unmarried  constable ; what  do  you 
think  potatoes  cost  him  a-day  ? — It  is  very  small. 

4533.  What  would  it  cost  him  a-week  now  and 
three  or  four  years  ago  ? — 2s.  a-week  ought  to  kesp 
him  in  potatoes  now. 

4534.  And  what  two  or  threo  years  ago  ? — Not  so 
much  ; perhaps  Is.  6d. 

4535.  Is  there  any  other  article  in  which  you  say 
there  is  an  increase  ? — Bacon  is  dearer  this  year  than 
last,  or  for  years  before.  Even  American  is  almost 
double  in  price. 

4536.  Is  it  an  article  of  large  consumption  ? — It  is, 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  beef. 

4537.  Take  fresh  meat? — There  is  not  much  change 
in  fresh  meat.  There  seems  to  be  for  the  last  month  or 
so;  but  on  an  average  I do  not  think  there  is  any. 
Groceries,  flour,  and  bread  arc  about  the  same. 

4538.  Mr.  Holmes. — Are  the  prices  of  food  now 
generally  higher  than  in  1874? — Unless  in  the  two 
articles,  I do  not  think  there  is  any  increase. 

4539.  Chairman. — State  your  next  reason  for  the 
increase  of  pay? — The  duties  are  more  severe  than  for 
some  time. 

4540.  The  duties  have  increased  in  severity  and 
difficulty,  and  in  their  disagreeable  character  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years  ? — They  have. 

4541.  V hat  do  you  think  of  the  prospects  of  the 
country  becoming  quieter,  and  the  duties  becoming  less 
disagreeable  and  difficult? — The  way  things  look  at 
present,  there  is  a prospect  of  their  becoming  quieter, 
and  I hope  they  will.  Still,  it  is  hard  to  say  what 
other  business  may  start,  and  I don’t  think  the  well- 
beinsr  of  the  force  ought  to  depend  on  the  chances  of 
the  times. 

4542.  Have  you  been  doing  duty  outside  your  own 
county  ? — Yes ; during  the  agitation. 

4543.  Have  you  found  that  you  got  things  as  cheap 
outside  your  own  county  as  in  it? — Certainly  not.  We 
were  charged  excessive  prices. 


4544.  Has  there  been  any  difference  as  between  you 
and  other  customers  in  the  prices  charged  by  the  shop- 
keepers of  Sligo  ? — Not  in  the  town ; in  the  county 
there  has  been. 

4545.  Does  that  apply  to  men  stationed  in  rural 
districts  ? — Certainly.  Representations  have  been  made 
to  me  on  that  subject  since  I was  elected  to  come  here, 
that  people  would  not  sell  to  the  police  during  tho 
agitation  at  prices  they  would  get  in  the  market. 
Another  thing  they  represented  «as,  that  even  people 
did  not  like  to  carry  things,  as  they  used  previously, 
from  market  towns  for  the  police. 

4546.  Is  there  anything  else  on  the  subject  of  pay  ? 
— There  is.  I think  we  ought  to  be  placed  011  an  equal 
footing  with  other  police  forces,  such  as  the  Dublin 
police  and  the  English  police. 

4547.  In  ordinary  times,  are  not  the  duties  of  a 
country  policeman  in  Ireland  less  difficult  to  discharge 
than  tho  duties  of  a Dublin  policeman  ? — In  some  parts 
of  Ireland  that  may  be  the  case  ; but,  taking  them  on 
the  whole,  the  duties  of  the  constabulary  areas  arduous 
and  as  responsible  as  those  of  the  Dublin  police. 

4548.  Are  the  duties  as  continuous  as  those  of  tho 
Dublin  police?  — They  are  more  continuous.  The 
Dublin  police  are  on  duty  at  certain  times,  and  when 
off  duty  they  are  their  own  masters  to  some  extent. 
It  is  not  so  with  us. 

4549.  Mr.  Hirlmes. — But  do  you  not  think  the  night 
duty  in  a large  city  is  much  more  troublesome  and 
onerous  than  the  ordinary  duty  of  a policeman  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland  ? — Latterly,  ours  is  very  severe. 

4550.  I am  saying  ordinary  times? — In  ordinary 
times  it  may  have  been  so. 

4551.  Chairman. — When  you  talk  of  English  police, 
are  you  aware  that  the  pay  of  a London  policeman  is 
much  higher  than  the  pay  of  the  average  English 
country  policeman? — Yes. 

4552.  You  consider  it  fair  that  when  comparing 
both  we  should  take  into  account  both  town  and 
country  police  ? — Yes. 

4553.  Mr.  Holmes.  — You  would  not  take  the 
maximum  pay  as  the  standard  to  which,  the  pay  of 
your  men  ought  to  be  levelled  up? — 1 think  not.  I 
know  that  the  men  discussed  the  thing  before  we  came 
here,  and  they  seemed  to  ask  nothing  unreasonable, 
but  to  lay  their  claims  fairly  and  properly  before 
you. 

4554.  Chairman. — Would  you  wish  to  go  to  the 
subject  of  pensions? — Yes. 

4555.  Make  your  case? — I have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  myself,  as  I came  in  before  1866. 

4556.  But  you  appear  mainly  on  the  part  of  the 
men  v I10  came  in  since  1866? — Yes  ; and  I seek  an 
equalization  of  pensions  with  those  who  came  in 
before. 

4557-  State  , your  reasons? — They  have  the  same 
duties  as  v e have,  and  I do  not  see  why  they  should 
not  be  on  an  equality ; and  besides,  the  present  pen- 
sion is  not  fit  to  support  a man  when  he  retires,  and 
I hat  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  well-being  of  the 
force  during  the  time  he  serves. 

4558.  Mr.  Holmes. — But  Parliament  has  a perfect 
right  to  aiter  the  law  as  regards  pensions  ? — Decidedly. 

4559.  I suppose  you  admit  that  if  the  men  who 
joined  the  force  since  1866  were  aware  of  their  altered 
position  when  joining,  they  have  no  right  to  complain 
they  were  not  in  as  good  a position  as  those  who 
joined  before  1SG6? — Yes;  but,  as  a rule,  the  men 
when  joining  scarcely  ever  think  of  pensions.  It  is 
when  a man  thinks  of  making  the  force  his  situation 
he  commences  to  think  of  his  well-being. 

4560.  Is  he  generally  aware  of  the  rates  of  pay  he 
will  receive  whilst  in  the  force? — Not  until  latterly; 
but  for  the  last  few  months  he  is,  as  the  information 
has  been  posted  up  in  the  different  districts. 

4561.  Do  you  mean  a man,  when  leaving  the  dep6t, 
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and  receiving  a salary  of  11.  a- week , does  not  know 
that  after  four  years  he  will  receive  an  addition  to  it? 
— Yes,  on  leaving  the  depot. 

45(<2.  Then  he  is  aware  he  is  under  a different  scale 
of  pensions  after  leaving  the  depot  ? — I dare  say. 

4563.  Chairman.— Do  you  wish  to  say  anything 
about  allowances  ? — I would  say  married  men  whose 
families  are  not  accommodated  in  barrack,  or  married 
men  whose  families  are  over  age  to  remain  in  barrack, 
ought  to  be  allowed  104  a-year. 

4564.  We  will  first  deal  with  the  men  that  do  not 
have  accommodation  at  all  in  barracks.  You  would 
seek  for  them  lodging  allowance  of  104  a3year ? — Yes; 
on  an  average. 

4565.  There  some  cases  where  they  pay  less  and 
some  more? — Yes. 

4566.  I suppose  the  cases  where  they  pay  more  are 
confined  to  the  large  towns  ? — Yes. 

4567..  You  think  104  a-year  would  be  very  fair? — 
Yes.  I paid  as  high  as  164  myself  in  Sligo  for  an 
ordinary  house,  and  I know  several  men  in  Sligo 
paying  124  There  are  some  of  my  children  over  age, 
whom  I have  to  send  to  lodgings. 

4568.  The  rule  at  present  is  that  a child  over  14j 
years  must  go  out  of  barracks  ? — Yes. 

4569.  You  say  that  some  allowance  ought  to  be 
made  for  providing  lodgings  for  children  ? — Yes. 

4570.  Suppose  "the  rule  were  altered  to  allow  the 
children  to  remain  in  barrack  some  time  longer,  until 
they  should  be  reasonably  expected’to  be  able  to  make 
their  livelihood,  would  that  meet  your  view?  — It 
would,  if  they  were  afforded  sufficient  accommodation  ; 
but  through  the  country  they  are  not. 

4571.  Mr.  Harr  el. — Could  that  be  met  by  allow- 
ing the  entire  family  to  go  out  of  barracks,  and 
allowincr  another  family  who  could  be  accommodated 
to  come  in  ? — That  might  be  inconvenient  to  the  rules 
of  the  force: 

4572.  I do  not  mean  that,  but  I mean  to  say  that 
at  a great  many  stations  there  is  a man  who  cannot 
be  accommodated.  If  in  the  case  of  a man  who  has 
accommodation  in  barracks  which  is  not  sufficient  for 
his  growing  family,  or  his  grown-up  family,  could  he 
not  go  out  and  take  the  lodging  allowance,  and  the 
other  man  come  in,  if  the  lodging  allowance  were  good  ? 
— Yes. 

4573;  Mr.  Holmes. — Would  there  be  any  harmful 
results  to  the  children  if  they  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  barracks  after  the  age  of  1 4 ?— I do  not  think  there 
would ; but  I think  it  is  a very  wholesome  rule  that 
is  carried  out  at  present. 

4574.  Mr.  Barrel. — And  you  are  actually  in  that 
position  yourself? — Yes. 

4575.  Are  some  of  your  children  over  age  ? — They 
are. 

4576.  Suppose  there  was  accommodation  in  barrack, 
would  you  care  yourself  to  have  them  in? — It  would 
be  more  convenient  to  me  on  certain  points,  but  if 
allowed  sufficient  remuneration  to  keep  them  outside, 
I would  have  them  outside. 

4577.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  would  not  like  a young 
girl  to  be  going  in  and  out  of  barrack? — I would 
sooner  have  her  outside,  if  I could  get  decent  lodgings. 

4578.  Mr.  Barrel. — Your  children  who  live  out 
take  their  meals  with  you  at  present  ? — They  do, 

4579.  But  for  all  purposes,  except  the  sleeping 
time  at  night,  are  they  not  at  present  in  and  out  of 
barrack? — Yes.  They  come  in  and  out  of  the  barrack 
to  take  their  meals. 

4580.  But  they  do  not  sleep  there,  or  be  there  after 
a certain  hour  in  the  evening. — No. 

4581.  Chairman. — Give  us  such  reasons  as  you 
think  right  in  favour  of  an  allowance  for  children 
when  out  of  barrack? — When  a man’s  family  have 
arrived  at  that  age  it  is  more  expensive  and  difficult 
to  keep  them  than  when  young.  When  a man  gets 
married  he  has  but  himself  and  wife,  and  it  is  not  so 
expensive  to  live  as  when  he  has  a grown-up  family, 
whom  he  must  clothe  and  keep  in  a respectable  way, 
as  a head  constable  or  constable  is  supposed  to  do, 
and  he  must  meet  all  these  demands  on  his  present  pay. 

4582.  TJp  to  what  age,  after  14£,  do  you  think  a 


man  ought  to  be  entitled  to  that  provision  for  lodgings  Constable 

for  children  who  are  obliged  to  live  out  of  barracks  ? — •|olin  n 
According  as  children  grow  up,  and  are  fit  for  a 0 Donnell, 
situation,  they  ought  to  be  sent  away.  It  would  be  7Sept.,  1882. 
difficult  to  fix  a period,  because  others  would  be  grow-  ’ 

ing  up  in  their  place. 

4583.  You  admit  it  would  be  desirable  to  fix  some 
limit  beyond  which  an  allowance  should  not  be  given? 

— I could  not  say.  I instance  my  own  case,  that  the 
probabilities  are  as  long  as  I remain  in  the  force  I 
will  have  children  over  age. 

4584.  And  according  to  your  view  each  would  have 
an  allowance  ?— Yes. 

4585.  But  suppose  the  eldest  was  16,  17,  or  18,  do 
you  think,  as  regards  that  child,  it  would  be  reason- 
able the  allowance  should  be  indefinitely  continued  ? — 

I do  not  say  it  would  when  they  reach  a certain  age 
and  are  able  to  do  for  themselves. 

4586.  The  allowance  for  each  one  then  ought  to 
drop  off? — Exactly. 

4587.  Is  there  anything  else  on  the  subject  of 
allowances? — No. 

4588.  It  is  not  always  a wise  thing  for  a policeman 
to  marry  immediately  after  he  has  put  in  seven  years' 
service  ? — I would  say  so.  I think  seven  years'  service 
a very  fair  allowance. 

4589.  But  bearing  in  mind  that  while  it  is  right  to  give 
people  leave  it  is  not  always  well  to  encourage  them, 
do  you  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say,  “ You  may  if 
you  like  marry  at  seven  years,  but  when  you  have  ten 
years’  service  we  will  give  you  an  allowance  for  accom- 
modation out  of  barracks  ? — I think  that  is  a very  fair 
proposition. 

4590.  It  is  also  well  not  to  stimulate  people  into 
marriage  ? — That  is  one  of  my  ideas. 

4591.  Mr.  Holmes. — I suppose  you  think  a lodging 
allowance  to  married  men  would  have  the  effect  of 
inducing  them  to  marry  earlier  than  now  ? — It  might, 
indeed. 

4592.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  on  the 
subject  ? — I do  not  know  that  there  is. 

4593.  Go  to  the  next  subject  that  interests  you, 
please  ? — The  next  is  an  allowance  for  boots. 

4594.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a fair  allow- 
ance for  boots,  according  to  the  experience  of  your 
district  ? — I think  31.  per  annum  would  be  a reasonable 
allowance. 

4595.  How  many  pairs  in  the  year  do  you  require  ? 

— Three  pairs  : two  strong  and  one  light. 

4596.  What  do  you  pay  for  boots? — 11s.  and  12s. 
a pair  for  strong  boots,  and  14s.  to  16s.  for  light 
boots.  Then  the  repairs  of  these  would  bring  the  cost 
up  to  31. 

4597.  Passing  from  the  question  of  boots,  is  there 
any  other  matter  you  wish  to  speak  of? — An  allowance 
for  plain  clothes. 

4598.  How  often  do  you  find  it  necessary  to  get  plain 
clothes  ? — I would  say  every  three  years. 

4599.  Every  man  is  obliged  to  have  a suit  of  decent 
plain  clothes  ?— As  a rule,  every  man  is  obliged  to  have 
a suit  of  plain  clothes. 

4600.  Are  they  called  upon  to  use  them  for  consta- 
bulary purposes  ?— Latterly  tiiey  are  more  frequently 
than  heretofore. 

4601.  What  allowance  do  you  seek  ?— If  51.  a-year 
were  put  down  it  would  meet  the  thing  fairly. 

4602.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  a suit  would  last 
a man  three  years  ?— They  change  them  every  three 
years. 

4603.  But  in  ordinary  times  a suit  would  last  a man 
three  years? — Yes. 

4604.  Do  you  not  think  51.  would  be  a large  sum  to 
allow  a man  for  plain  clothes? — I do  not.  It  is  accord- 
ing to  the  material.  You  would  not  fit  yourself  out 
with  a suit  of  plain  clothes  under  11.  or  81. 

4605.  Do  you  include  a top  coat  ? — Yes.  1 knew  a 
constable  whom  it  cost  81.  to  fit  himself  out. 

4606.  Mr.  Barrel.— The  difficulty  now  with  police- 

men is  that  they  are  like  each  other  when  in  plain 
clothes  often  ?— Yes.  . . ., 

4607.  Owing  to  their  selecting  one  class  ot  domes 
generally  ? — Yes. 
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4608.  Go  to  the  next  subject? — The  next  is  un- 
favourable records. 

4609.  You  would  have  them  expunged  after  how  long 
a time  ? — Three  years’  good  conduct. 

4610.  An  unfavourable  record  ought  not  to  tell 
against  a man’s  promotion  after  that  ? — Yes. 

4611.  What  do  you  say  about  the  effect  of  unfavour- 
able records  on  pensions? — I would  say  they  should  not 
effect  a man’s  pension. 

4612.  Apart  altogether  from  three  ye  ns  ?— Yes.  He 
pays  a heavy  penalty  in  punishment..  When  it  tells  on 
his  pension  it  tells  during  his  life,  not  only  on  himself, 
but  on  his  family. 

4613.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — The  next  is  that  a 
man  should  not  be  accountable  for  the  acts  of  his 
subordinate.  That  has  brought  many  a good  man  into 
trouble. 

4614.  You  have  known  cases  where  men  are  made 
answerable  for  acts  which  they  could  not  have  con- 
trolled ?• — I have. 

4615.  You  are  aware  that  rule  has  been  administered 
more  mildly  for  some  time  past  ? — It  has. 

4616.  Mr.  Holmes. — Does  the  same  rule  exist  iu  the 
army  to  your  knowledge  ? — I believe  not. 

4617.  Would  you  regard  the  fact  that  they  do 
administer  it  more  mildly  as  an  argument  that  it  ought 
to  be.  changed  ? — Yes.  - 

4618:  Mr.  Harrel. — -The  circumstances  under  which 
a superior  is  held  responsible  for  the  act  of  his  subordi- 
nate in  the  army  are  not  analogous  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  same  rule  applies  in  the  con- 
stabulary ? — Not  at  all. 

4619.  Chairman— Go  to  the  next  point,  please? 
— The  next  is  compulsory  retirement  after  thirty  years’ 
Service:  That  would  be  a very  welcome  thing  to  the 
force. 

4620.  On  what  grounds? — When  a man  attains 
thirty  years'  service  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  retire  on 
his  pension. 

4621.  Is  it  because  he  is  past  work  ?-r-Yes.  He 
ought  to  be  allowed  the  option  to  retire  at  twenty-five 
years’  service,  and  be  compelled  to  retire  at  thirty 
years’  service,  unless  he  requires  a certain  period  to 
determine  his  rank  to  pension. 

4622.  Go  the  next  subject,  please  ?— -The  next  is 
that  the  present  allowance  be  made  permanent  j and  as 
regards  stationery  allowance,  a head  constable  in  charge 
of  a station  is  at  present  allowed  2s.  Gd.  a-montii,  which 
is  inadequate. 

4623.  Mr.-  Ilarrel. — It  was  formerly  Is,  ? — Yes. 
There  is  so  much  correspondence,  it  is  totally  inade- 
quate. 

4624.  Has  there  been  much  agitation  in  your 
county  ? — Not  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  carried  in 
other  counties. 

4625.  But  there  has  been  some  ?— Yes. 

4626.  Nothing  inconsistent  with  loyalty  or  anything 
of  that  sort  ?— Certainly  not, 

4627.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  agitation  ? — 
The  first  thing  I attribute  it  . to.  is  this,  that  the 
men  were  disappointed  at  no  allusion  being  made  to 
their  pay  or  pension  in  the  Bill  before  Parliament. 

4628.  But  when  they  saw  that  the  Government  did 
mean  to  deal  with  those  questions  their  disappointment 
was  removed? — The  effect  was  to  quiet  them.  But  the 
discipline  of  the  force  ought  to  be  left  to  the  officers  of 
the  force. 

4629.  Chairman. — You  think  that  has  had  something 
to  say  to  disturbing  the  force  a little  ?— I think  it 
has. 

4630.  J/r.,  Harrel, — You  do  not  throw  any  .imputa- 
tion on  the  officers  of  the  force  when  you  say  that  ? — 
Certainly  not.  The  men  have  the  greatest  confidence 
in  the  officers  of  the  force. 


Sub-Constable  Peter 

4647.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  sub-constables 
of  the  County  Sligo  force? — Yes. 

4648.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  Sligo? 
—About  fifteen  months. 


4631.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — The  allowance  for 
making  up  clothing  is  not  sufficient. 

4632.  What  would  you  say  ought  to  be  added,  taking 
into  account  the  two  garments,  the  tunic  and 
trousers? — lls.  ought  to  be  allowed  for  making  up  the 
two  garments.  We  should  also  be  allowed  a forage  cap 
each  year, 

4633.  Are  they  satisfied  with  the  shape  of  the 
present  cap? — They  would  suggest  a change,  as  it  is 
neither  good  for  winter  nor  summer.  It  would 
not  keep  off  the  sun  in  summer  nor  the  rain  in 
winter. 

4634.  You  would  suggest  a cap  with  a,  peak? — 
Yes.  .1  would  like  to  have  a forage  cap  yearly.  There 
is  scarcely  a man  who  has  not  to  buy  a cap  for 
himself. 

4635.  Now  give  us  your  views  on  promotion? — I 
think  tho  way  promotions  go  at  present  is  unsatisfac- 
tory ; for  instance,  in  some  counties  men  are  promoted 
at  five  and  six  years’  service,  and  in  others  not  till 
twelve  or  thirteen  years. 

4636.  That  depends  on  the  plan  followed  by  each 
county  inspector  ? — -It  does. 

4637.  What  ought  to  be  tho  remedy  ?— Every  man 
on  attaining  seven  years’  service  ought  to  be  examined 
for  promotion.  Have  a certain  test  laid  down,  and  if 
he  comes  up  to  that  let  him  be  placed  on  a list.  He 
ought  to  be  examined  through  the  Civil  Service,  and 
then  take  his  place  according  to  seniority,  if  he  came 
up  to  the  mark. 

4638.  Mr.  Holmes. — rls  that  with  the  view  of 
getting  a thoroughly  impartial  examination  ? — Cer- 
tainly ; and  county  inspectors,  too,  would  be  glad 
to  get  rid  of  it.  I know  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  of 
them. 

4639.  Mr.  .Harrel.— How  would  you  propose  that 
men  outside  the  service  would  test  candidates  as  to  their 
professional  capacity  and  ability  ? — The  officers  should 
have  something  to  say  to  that.  If  there  was  a certain 
literary  qualification  laid  down,  place  them  on  a list 
and  promote  them  according  to  seniority,  giving  so 
many  marks  for  police  duties. 

4640.  Who  would  test  them  in  police  duties  ? — Their 
officers. 

4641.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  you  would 
wish  to  say? — We  ought  to  have  three-fourths  of  the 
promotions  from  the  rank  of  head  constable  to  be 
officers,  and  the  other  fourth  to  go  the  officers’  sons. 

4642.  Is  it  your  experience  in  these  late  troubled 
times  that  the  men  who  rose  from  the  ranks  have 
shown  themselves  satisfactory  and  useful  officers? — 
They  are  useful  officers. 

4643.  Do  you  think  their  experience  in  the  ranks  is 
calculated  to  make  them  useful  officers  ? — Yes.  As  a 
rule,  promotions  in  other  forces  are  from  the  ranks ; 
and  I think  that  if  the  officers’  sons  were  admitted  to 
one  portion,  the  remainder  should  be  from  the  ranks  to 
stimulate  promotion. 

4644.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — I think  that  the 
system  of  permitting  back  charges  should  be  done 
away  with,  so  that  if  a.  man  has  a complaint  to  make, 
unless  he  can  show  some  substantial  reason  which  pre- 
vented his  making  it  at  once,  it  ought  not  to  be  enter- 
tained. 

4645.  Would  . you  wish  to  say  anything  about  the 
employment  of  the  men’s  wives  to  occupy  their  time  ? 
— I think  it  would  be  a very  useful  thing,  any  of  them 
that  could  do  it  at  some  respectable  calling,  to  occupy 
their  time  for  the.  good  of  themselves. 

4646.  Mr.  Holmes. — I suppose  it  scarcely  , comes 
home  to  you  with  seven  children  ? — Yes  ; but  I believe 
it  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  force.  There  are  a great 
many  cases  where  men’s  wives  would  be  useful  to  their 
families  but  for  the  regulations. 


McKeon,  examined. 

4649.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force? — 
Nearly  nine  years. 

4650.  Mr.  Harrel. — Where  are  you  stationed  now  ? 
— At  Riverstown,  County  Sligo. 
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4651.  Begin  and  tell  us  what  matters  you  were 
instructed  to  represent  here  in  the  order  as  you  believe 
of  their  importance  ? — The  first  and  foremost  thing  the 
County  Sligo  men  have  instructed  me  to  state  is  with 
regard  to  the  pensions  of  the  men  who  joined  since 
August  1866.  They  believe,  and  I believe,  that  the 
pensions  should  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  with  those 
of  the  men  who  joiued  previous  to  1866.  They  also 
want  a substantial  increase  in  the  rate  of  pay. 

4652.  Do  they  ground  their  claim  to  a larger  pen- 
sion simply  because  the  men  who  joined  prior  to  1 866 
have  it?  They  do  not.  They  ground  their  claim  to 
an  increase  of  pension  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
pension.  After  a man  served  thirty  years  in  the  rank 
of  sub-constable  all  he  would  be  entitled  to  is  37/. 

^ 4653.  They  say  the  pensions  are  inadequate? 

4654.  Of  course,  in  some  few  points,  the  men  who 

joined  subsequent  to  1866  possess  advantages  over 
those  who  joined  before,  for  instance,  their  pensions 
rise  by  annual  increments? — That  is  a very  slight 
thing.  ■ ” 

4655.  But  I want  to  point  out  to  you  that  it  is  an 
advantage,  and  also  they  can  retire  without  being  de- 
clared to  ^be  medically  unfit  when  they  have  attained 
the  age  of  §0  years  ? — Yes. 

4656.  One  of  the  reasons  why  a man  requires  a 
large  pension  is  that  lie  has  to  spend  his  best  days  in 
the  force  ? — Certainly. 

4657.  And  that  he  is  incapacitated  bv  severe  duty 
from  occupation  which  will  enable  him'  to  earn  his 
livelihood  afterwards  ?— And  for  several  other  reasons. 
A man  who  has  served  in  the  force  generally  works 
about  a gentleman’s  place,  or  he  cannot  get  a situation 
in  Ireland,  because  the  service  is  so  unpopular. 

4658.  That  exists  only  for  the  present? — I hope  so. 

4659.  Until  very  recently  it  was  not  so  ?— It  was 
not. 

4660.  Suppose  a man  was  permitted  to  retire  on  a 
relatively  low  pension  at  twenty-five  years’  service, 
would  he  not  escape  performing  duty  in  the  service 
during  what  are  considered  the  five  hardest  years  of 
duty  in  the  force  ? — Yes. 

466J.  Are  not  the  last  five  years  looked  upon  as 
telling  most  severely  on  a man  ?— They  are,  and  they 
are  the  five  years  that  a man  does  least,  and  he  is  an 
incumbrance  to  his  comrades? 

4662.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  pensions 
question  if  men  were  permitted  to  retire  at  twenty- 
five  years’  service  ?— In  the  matter  of  money  it  would 
not  be  much,  because  a man  would  remain  the  other 
five  years  if  he  was  to  put  his  bones  through  his  skin 
in  order  to  get  the  large  pension. 

4663.  You  think  he  would  ? — I am  sure  he  would. 

4664.  Arc  you  aware  of  any  other  civil  servants  of 
the  Crown  similarly  circumstanced  to  the  police  who 
get  full  pay  and  pension  except  the  members  of  the 
force  who  joined  prior  to  1866  ? — I am  not. 

4665.  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  police  force  except 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  who  joined  prior  to  1866 
and  the  members  of  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police  who 
joined  before  1866  receiving  full  pay  as  pension/ — I 
am  not  aware  of  the  position  of  the  police  forces  except 
the  pay  they  get  at  present. 

4665*.  You  inquired  about  their  pay? — Yes;  hut  I 
did  not  find  out  about  their  pensions. 

4666.  Mr.  Holmes. — Taking  it  from  me  as  a fact 
that  pensions  are  never  equal  to  the  pay  in  the  Civil 
Service  generally,  are  you  still  prepared  to  ask  to  be 
put  into  the  same  position  as  the  men  who  joined  before 
1S66  ? — I am. 

4667.  Why?— Because  any  other  thing  would  be 
totally  inadequate  to  support  a man  after  leaving  the 
service.  Generally,  a man  after  leaving  the  service  is 
encumbered  with  a wife  and  family;  he  is  not  able  to 
support  himself ; he  is  unfit  for  work. 

4668.  Taking  the  London  men  as  the  typical  police 
force,  if  you  knew  as  a fact  that  the  London  metro- 
politan police  are  not  entitled  to  anything  like  the  same 
rate  of  pensions  as  those  who  joined  before  1866, 
would  you  still  claim  it  ?— I do  not  know  much  of  the 


Condon  mpn  ; I take  it  that  their  pay  is  altogether 
better  than  ours. 

4669.  Having  explained  to  you  the  position  of  the 
London  force  as  regards  pension,  are  you  still  prepared 
to  ask  that  the  constabulary  in  Ireland  since  1866 
should  be  placed  in  a better  position  than  the  London 
men  as  to  pension? — I am,  subject  to  explanation. 
The  London  men  have  got  a very  large  scale  of  pay. 
We  have  not' near  as  much  pay  as  they  have.  I would 
ask  that  the  men  who  joined  the  Royal  Irish  Constabu- 
lary since  the  year  1866  should  get  the  same  pension 
as  the  men  who  joined  before  1866  are  now  getting 
without  any  refereiice  to  pay. 

4670.  You  are  asking  a good  deal.  Do  you  not  think 
your  demand  is  rather  an  extensive  one? — For  my  own 
part,  I would  not  ask  that  my  pension  should  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  pay  I would  be  drawing,  but 
according  to  the  pensions  that  the  men  who  joined 
before  1866  get. 

4671 . Chairman. — We  understand  your  view  on  that 
now  ? — It  is  the  view  of  the  men  who  sent  me  here. 

4672.  Pass  to  the  subject  of  pay  ? — The  men  of  the 
county  of  Sligo  advised  me  to  go  in  for  a substantial 
increase  of  pay,  say,  Is.  a-day. 

4673.  Tell  us  what  they  rest  their  demand  on? — 
The  increased  cost  of  living,  the  hard  duties,  and  the 
rates  of  pay  in  other  forces.  They  want  to  be  put  on 
the  same  level  with  regard  to  pay  as  the  Dublin  metro- 
politan police  and  other  forces. 

4674.  Are  there  any  details  you  wish  to  give  us 
about  the  increased  cost  of  living  ?— Yes.  The  ordinary 
messing  account,  as  far  as  I know  it,  has  remained 
unchanged  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years ; but  a 
man  is  now  constantly  going  on  duty  day  after  day, 
and  requires  a better  breakfast  than  before ; he  gets 
eggs  or  a steak ; and  may  be  he  requires  a pint  of 
porter,  and  other  things  like  that,  to  keep  up  his  con- 
stitution. 

4675.  The  increased  duty  has  necessitated  an  ex- 
penditure of  more  money  on  provisions  ? — Yes. 

4676.  Mr.' Holmes. — To  keep  up  the  bodily  vigour  ? 
— Yes. 

4677.  Chairman. — Apart  from  that,  do  you  think: 
the  cost  of  things  has  gone  up?— In  the  mess  accounts 
as  they  are,  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  there  are 
no  such  things  as  extras,  eggs,  or  butter  included. 

4678.  Going  from  the  subject  of  increased  expense  to 
increased  duty,  do  'you  wish  to  make  any  remarks  on 
that  as  an  argument  for  an  increase  of  pay  ? — In  the 
part  of  the  country  where  I was,  the  duty  was  in- 
creased principally  on  account  of  outrages.  Since  1876 
or  1877  we  have  had  an  average  of  eight  or  ten  hours’ 
duty  a-day.  The  duties  have  increased,  too,  over  the 
whole  force. 

4679.  Then,  on  the  subject  of  comparison  with  other 
forces,  do  you  rely  on  that  too? — We  have  as  hard 
duty  to  perform  as  any  force  in  the  kingdom. 

4680.  You  know  the  London  police  are  better  paid 
than  many  country  police  in  England? — I suppose 
they  are. 

4681.  Supposing  they  are,  do  you  not  think  that, 
when  you  are  measuring  the  pay  of  a force  like  yours, 
which  is  spread  over  town  and  country,  the  proper 
thing  wouhl  be  to  take  into  account  both  the  town 
rates  and  the  country  rates  of  pay  in  England? — I 
think  it  would  be  very  fail1'. 

4682.  Mr.  Holmes. — Before  the  recent  disturbed 
times  were  you  able  to  save  money? — Yes. 

4683.  How  much,  may  I ask  ? — I could  not  exactly 
fell.  My  own  people  were  poor,  and  I used  to  send  it 
to  them.  For  the  first  four  and  a-half  years  I never 
took  even  a pint  of  porter. 

4684.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  subject. — -Un- 
favourable records  press  very  hard. 

4685.  Both  as  to  promotion  and  pension? — Yes; 
and  as  lo  every  other  indulgence  in  the  force.  They 
will  debar  a man  from  every  indulgence  in  the 
force. 

4686.  That  is  a new  point.  You  find  that,  first  of 
all,  unfavourable  records  interfere  with  promotion  ? — - 
Yes. 

4687.  How  soon  would  you  have  unfavourable 
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records  wiped  out,  so  as  not  to  have  them  interfere 
with  promotion  ? — Three  years. 

4688.  How  soon  would  you  have  the  same  rule 
observed,  in  order  that  they  would  have  no  effect  to 
debar  a man  from  indulgences  ? — I would  not  have 
them  debar  a man  from  indulgences  at  all,  except  pro- 
motion. 

4689.  Is  it  in  consequence  of  rules  they  debar  a man 
from  indulgences,  or  is  it  when  the  sub-inspector  is 
asked  to  give  an  indulgence  to  a man  that  he  re- 
members there  is  a record  against  him? — I think  in 
the  latter  case ; for  instance,  I knew  a man  who  was  a 
constable  at  one  time,  and  who  was  reduced.  He  was 
a married  man,  and  he  applied  for  liberty  to  sleep  out 
of  barracks.  The  application  had  to  go  to  the  county 
inspector,  and  he  sent  it  back,  saying,  on  account  of 
the  man’s  previous  bad  character,  it  could  not  be 
allowed. 

4690.  Now,  what  would  you  wish  to  have  done  m 
the  case  of  pension  ? — No  matter  if  he  got  an  un- 
favourable record,  and  went  out  a month  after,  it 
should  have  notliiug  to  do  with  regard  to  pension, 
because  he  pays  for  that  in  the  service. 

4691.  Pass  to  the  next  subject? — The  next  thing  is 
a lodging  allowance  for  married  men  not  accommo- 
dated in  barrack. 

4692.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  what  would  be 
a fair  allowance  in  the  County  Sligo,  taking  town  with 
country  ? — I have  not  much  experience  of  the  County 
Sligo ; I have  more  experience  of  the  County 
Galway. 

4693.  Mr.  Holmes. — Are  you  married  yourself  ? — I 
am ; three  months.  I was  stationed  three  or  four 
years  in  Tuam,  and  I knew  one  man  to  be  paying  1 51. 
for  a house ; that  was  exorbitant.  I knew  them  to  be 
paying  4 1.  or  51.  for  houses  you  would  not  put  your 
dog  in ; but,  generally  speaking,  they  pay  from  6 1.  to 
81.  for  very  poor  accommodation. 

4694.  Chairman. — What  do  you  think  would  be  a 
fair  allowance  ? — I think  8Z.  a-year  would  be  very  fair. 

4695.  Suppose  an  allowance  was  given  to  men  if 
they  married  when  the  seven  years  had  passed,  do  you 
not  think  it  would  induce  a good  many  men  to  get 
married  who  now  do  not  get  married  ? — It  would  not 
have  the  slightest  effect. 

4696.  Mr.  Holmes. — Why  do  you  say  so  ? — Because 
, a man  generally  gets  entangled  in  marriage  affairs 

before  he  has  four  years’  service,  and  a man  who  has 
not  promised  to  get  married  at  four  years’  service 
seldom  or  never  gets  married  at  all  in  the  police  force. 
Another  thing  they  asked  me  to  put  forward  was  to 
get  liberty  to  marry  at  five  years’  service ; but  they  do 
not  want  any  indulgence  until  they  have  seven  years’ 
service. 

4697-  Chairman. — Suppose  this  allowance  for  ac- 
commodation was  given  to  a man  not  at  the  end  of 
five  or  seven  years,  but  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  do  you 
not  think,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  would  induce  a man 
to  hesitate  about  getting  married  ? — I do  not  think  it 
would.  The  police  are  a very  sentimental  body  of 
men.  They  would  not  be  actuated  at  all  by  anything 
of  the  sort. 

4698.  Supposing  the  present  rule  permitting  men  to 
marry  at  seven  years’  service  remained — the  real  pinch 
comes  on  a man  two  or  three  years  after  marriage, 
when  his  family  begin  to  come  round  him — would  not 
it  go  a long  way  to  meet  the  grievance,  or  some  way  to 
meet  the  grievance,  if  an  allowance  were  given  at  ten 
years’  service  1 — It  would  go  a very  long  way ; but 
the  reason  the  men  have  for  asking  liberty  to  marry  at 
five  years’  service  is,  that  if  a man  gets  married 
privately  he  is  liable  to  be  dismissed  the  service. 

4699.  What  is  the  next  matter? — The  men  of  the 
County  Sligo  do  not  want  to  have  anything  at  all 
about  boots.  It  was  mentioned  in  Sligo,  but  it  was 
not  even  suggested  to  have  it  spoken  of  here. 

4700.  Mr.  Holmes.  — Why,  do  they  think  their 
present  pay  sufficient  ?— Some  of  the  men  said  soldiers 
and  militia  got  boots,  and  they  did  not  want  to  have 
anything  about  it. 

4701.  They  do  not  want  to  get  regulation  boots? — 
Yes. 


4702.  They  thought  they  would  get  regulation 
boots,  and  preferred  to  buy  their  own  boots  than 
have  regulation  boots.  Was  that  the  reason  ? I think 
it  was. 

4703.  Mr.  Harrel. — I suppose  some  of  the  men 
said,  *•  If  we  ask  boot-money,  they  will  give  us  boots”? 
— I think  so. 

4704.  Chairman. — They  do  not  want  to  make  any 
claim? — The  Sligo  men  do  not  want  to  make  any 
claim  for  boot-money.  I am  aware  the  men  of  the 
counties  made  a claim. 

4705.  Go  to  the  next  subject? — -Promotion. 

4706.  There  are  two  questions  in  that.  First,  pro- 
motion below  the  rank  of  head  constable? — We  will  go 
first  from  the  grade  of  sub-constable  upwards.  Fioin 
my  own  experience,  in  some  counties  men  are  not  pro- 
moted until  they  have  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  service, 
while  in  other  counties  they  are  promoted  at  four  or 
five  years  indiscriminately,  according  as  it  suits. 

4707.  What  remedy  would  you  propose  for  the  un- 
even way  of  dealing  with  promotion  ? — That  men  who 
would  be  looked  upon  as  eligible  in  other  respects  after 
seven  or  eight  years’  service  should  be  examined  for 
promotion  ; that  the  senior  man  should  get  promotion 
if  he  passed  a certain  examination,  and  that  a man  for 
every  year’s  service  after  eight  should  get  a certain 
number  of  marks  to  his  credit,  and  that  the  examina- 
tion should  be  by  independent  examiners.  The 
police  look  upon  the  system  of  promotion  as  very 
faulty. 

4708.  Mr.  Holmes. — Then  you  do  not  think  it 
should  be  a competitive  examination  ?— Partly. 

4709.  But  if  so,  the  senior  man  might  not  be  the 
first ?_He  might  not;  but  there  should  be  a certain 
pass  standard,  and  if  the  senior  man  is  able  to  pass 
that,  let  him  get  promotion. 

4710.  In  point  of  fact,  you  want  a test  examination . 
— A test  examination. 

4711.  Chairman.— Go  to  the  next  question  about 
promotion  ?— In  the  force  in  general  there  is  a great 
difference  of  opinion  about  promotion  to  the  rank  of  sub- 
inspector  from  the  ranks.  Some  of  them  instructed 
me  to  state  they  would  like  to  have  all  promotion,  or  a 
certain  percentage,  from  the  ranks.  Others  would  not 
like  to  have  any  promotion  at  all  from  the  ranks. 

4712.  Mr.  Harrel. — There  was  not  anything  like 
unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  subject? — There  was  not. 

4713.  Chairman. — We  have  heard  a good  many 
reasons  given  by  men  for  promotion  from  the  ranks. 
I suppose  the  reasons  you  heard  from  these  in  favour 
of  promotion  from  the  ranks  were  the  usual  ones  that 
it  was  customary  in  other  forces,  and  created  increased 
activity  among  the  men  ? — Yes,  of  course. 

4714.  Now,  state  the  reasons  which  were  given  by 

the  men  opposed  to  promotion  from  the  ranks?— I 
may  say  that  the  sub-inspectors  promoted  from  the 
ranks  are  always  prying  and  pimping  after  the  men. 
In  fact,  they  are  not  gentlemen,  and  they  annoy  the 
men  too  much.  _ _ 

4715.  They  are  too  strict  disciplinarians?  — Not 
exactly  disciplinarians  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

4716.  But  that  it  is  outside  discipline  ? — They  know 
too  much  about  the  inner  working  of  the  force,  and 
annoy  the  men  about  minor  details. 

4717.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  your  experience  of  the  police 
force  confined  entirely  to  Connaught  ? — It  is. 

4718.  Chairman.— Go  to  the  next  point?  — The 
married  men  are  going  in  for  a fuel  and  light  allow- 
ance. Single  men  in  barrack  are  allowed  a cv  tain 
amount  for  fire  in  the  day-room,  which  generally  :!oes 
the  kitchen,  while  married  men  have  their  own  houses, 
and  pay  about  61.  a-year  for  turf. 

4719.  Mr.  Holmes. — But  you  are  aware  the  allow- 
ance for  fuel  and  light  is  meant  for  the  guard-room  1— 
Married  men  are  hardly  ever  in  the  barrack  except 
when  they  come  there  to  go  on  duty.  They  are  gene- 
rally at  their  own  lodgings.  The  single  men  have 
about  61.  a-year  in  the  summer  time  and  11.  in  the 
winter  at  ordinary  stations. 

4720.  Mr.  Harrel. — But  is  not  it  a privilege  of  the 
married  men  to  be  permitted  to  stay  out  of  barrack, 
and  is  not  the  fire  there  for  them  just  as  much  as  for 
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the  single  men,  if  they  choose  to  aVail  themselves  of  it  ? 

4721.  Chairman. — Suppose  such  a thing  were  granted, 
what  would  you  suggest? — I would  suggest  61.  a-year 
for  fuel  allowance  in  addition  to  lodging  allowance.  A 
married  man  is  not  able  to  subsist,  in  any  kind  of 
decency,  on  his  pay.  I knew  men  before  they  got 
married  able  to  take  hold  of  any  corner  boy,  and  in  two 
years  afterwards,  from  pinching  themselves,  you  would 
be  ashamed  to  see  them  taking  hold  of  the  veriest  corner 
boy  in  the  city ; they  are  only  able  to  stand  on 
parade. 

4722.  And,  to  some  extent,  an  allowance  for  lodging 
accommodation  would  enable  them  to  spend  money 
more  on  their  own  persons? — It  would. 

_ 4723.  But,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
give  them  some  allowance  for  fuel  also  ? — A fuel  and 
light  allowance. 

4724.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  allow- 
ance for  making  up  clothes? — The  men  are  charged 
more  for  making  up  uniform  than  they  are  actually 
allowed.  A man  gets  5s.  6 <7.  for  making  a tunic,  and, 
on  an  average,  he  pays  7s.  6d.  He  is  allowed  2s.  for 
making  trousers,  and  he  is  charged  2s.  6d.,  and  in  some 
places  3s. 

4725.  You  would  suggest  2s.  or  2s.  6 d.  over  what 
they  now  get? — I would  suggest  about  2s.  6d.  In 
some  places  they  would  get  a suit  of  uniform  made 
for  9s.  6d.,  and  in  other  places  they  would  be 
charged  11s. 

4726.  Go  to  the  next  subject? — Men  have  been,  to 
a great  extent,  in  plain  clothes  for  the  last  few  years, 
and  they  consider  that  they  should  get  some  allowance 
for  plain  clothes. 

4727.  How  long  do  you  think  a suit  of  plain  clothes, 
taking  one  year  with  another,  lasts  in  your  county  now, 
with  the  increased  duty? — A suit  of  plain  clothes 
would  last  two  years. 

4728.  What  would  you  say  would  be  a fair  allow- 
ance for  plain  clothes  ? — About  2 1.  a-year. 

4729.  Would  that  cover  the  cost  of  a top-coat? — It 
would  not ; but  I think  2 1.  a-year  would  be  very  fair, 
on  the  whole.  Some  men  will  be  oftener  in  plain 
clothes  than  others. 

4730.  Mr.  Rarrel. — But  you  are  speaking  on  the 
average  ? — On  the  average.  I often  wear  a suit  of 
plain  clothes  in  the  year. 

4731.  Chairman. — Were  you  ever  stationed  in  town  ? 

4732.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  regu- 
lation which  compels  men  to  have  their  lodgings 
within  440  yards  of  the  barrack  ? — Yes ; I think  if  it 
was  extended  it  would  be  better. 

4733.  Would  you  say  it  would  be  well  that  the 
county  or  sub-inspector  should  have  some  discretion  in 
allowing  men  to  reside  outside  the  440  yards  ? — The 
county  or  sub-inspector  should  have  everything  to  do 
with  it,  because  they  will  do  nothing  unfair  to  the 
men. 

4734.  Provided  he  should  reside  within  the  precincts 
of  the  town  ? — Yes. 

4735.  The  people  are  rather  against  you  in  the 
country.  Have  you  ever  heard  them  say  anything 
about  the  demand  to  increase  pay? — The  people  in 
the  country  districts  would  be  pleased  we  shonld  get 
it,  for  this  reason,  that  there  is  not  a person  in  the 
country  but  has  some  friend  in  the  police  force,  and 
it  is  touching  themselves.  Some  people  consider  the 
Constabulary,  as  a body,  are  very  unpopular,  but  it  is 
quite  the  reverse. 

4736.  You  think  then,  to  a large  extent,  the  ferment 
of  the  moment  does  not  prevent  the  body  of  the 


people  from  having  a kind  personal  feeling  towards  Sub-Constable 
the  Constabulary,  and  an  interest  in  their  happiness  ? — Peter McKeon. 

The  whole  body  of  the  people  have  a great  interest  in  

the  Constabulary  for  several  years.  Every  person  of  7SePt'»1882. 
the  small  farming  class  has  friends  in  the  Constabulary, 
and,  from  my  own  experience,  they  sympathize  largely 
with  them,  and  always  did  ; except  through  the  land 
agitation,  when  they  had  to  be  protecting  process- 
servers  and  others,  and,  of  course,  that  drew  away 
their  sympathy  a bit.  I do  not  know  can  I go  into 
discipline  ? 

4737.  Certainly? — The  men  through  the  country 
generally  consider  it  a great  grievance  that  they 
should  be  compelled  in  the  winter-time  to  have  roll- 
call  at  9 o’clock.  They  think  it  ought  to  be  made 
uniform  all  the  year  round,  at  10  o’clock.  There  is 
also  a rule  in  the  police  force  that  a man  cannot  go 
beyond  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  barrack,  and  that 
he  cannot  stop  away  more  than  two  hours  without 
leave,  and  he  will  have  to  tell  the  barrack  orderly 
where  he  may  be  found.  The  police  believe  that  it 
is  injurious,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  the  public 
interest,  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  overstep  those 
bounds ; because,  in  the  first  place,  when  a man  goes 
out  on  day  patrol  with  his  comrade  they  will  hear  of 
nothing  that  is  stirring,  and  get  no  information  what- 
ever, but  if  a man  goes  on  his  own  hook  for  an  hour 
or  two  he  may  hear  something  to  the  public  interest. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a man  chooses  to  go  beyond  a 
quarter  of  a mile,  no  matter  what  he  sees,  no  matter 
what  breach  of  the  law,  he  will  not  be  such  a fool  as 
to  take  notice  of  it,  because  he  might  be  punished  for 
a breach  of  the  regulations  himself.  They  consider 
that  a grievance.  They  also  complain  of  courts  of 
inquiry  ; but  I was  tried  by  a court  of  inquiry  myself, 
and  I have  nothing  to  complain  of. 

4738.  We  would  like  to  know  what  objections  your 
men  have  to  the  present  system.  Is  it  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  court  r — It  is  not  the  constitution  of 
the  court,  because  men  generally  have  confidence  in 
their  officers.  But  then*  is  a hard  and  fast  line  that 
nothing  will  be  admitted  in  evidence  except  it  bears 
strictly  on  the  point  at  issue.  If  a man  goes  a round- 
about way,  he  will  be  stopped  and  told  he  is  not 
speaking  to  the  point.  The  men  say  that  the  weight 
of  evidence  should  carry,  and  that  the  reporters  of  the 
press  might  be  admitted,  and  the  evidence  given  to 
the  public,  and  the  court  be  open  to  the  public. 

4739.  Is  not  it  open  to  the  public? — It  is;  but  the 
public  interest  in  the  case  dies  out  before  the  decision 
is  made  known. 

4740.  You  made  some  suggestion  that  would  meet 
that  concerning  reporters? — That  reporters  be  admitted 
to  take  down  the  evidence,  and  report  the  inquiry  as 
it  proceeded,  without  waiting  for  the  decision.  At 
present,  if  a reporter  attends  he  is  cautioned  that  he 
will  not  be  allowed  to  go  inside  except  he  gives  a 
promise  that  he  will  not  publish  the  proceedings  until 
the  Inspector-General’s  decision  is  made  known. 

4741.  Mr.  Han'el. — In  point  of  fact,  they  never  get 
publicity,  because  they  are  stale  ? — Yes. 

4742.  Chairman. — That  is  the  rule  any  way? — That 
is  the  rule. 

4743.  And  it  is  in  force  in  your  district? — It  is  in 
force  all  through  Ireland. 

4744.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — I think  that  is  all ; 
except  with  regard  to  courts  of  inquiry — some  of  the 
men  think  the  officers  should  be  sworn.  I do  not 
consider  it  necessary  myself. 

4745.  Do  the  men  who  sent  you  here  consider  it 
necessary  ? — They  do.  I do  not  believe  it  would  pro- 
duce any  material  change  at  all. 


Constable  James  Dimond,  examined. 


4746.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been  sta- 
tioned in  Galway  County,  East  Riding? — Fourteen 
months. 

4747.  Where  are  you  stationed'  there  ? — At  Bal- 
iinasloe  at  present. 

[1502] 


4748.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force? — 
Twelve  years  and  seven  months. 

4749.  You  are  one  of  the  men  who  joined  since 
1866  ?— Yes. 

4750.  Take  in  the  order  you  consider  important 

T 


Constable 

James 

Dimond. 

7 Sept.,  1882. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  OP  THE 


Constable  the  questions  you  wish  to  bring  before  us,  and  give 

James  us  the  views  you  represent  on  them.  What  is  the 

Dimond.  question  of  importance? — The  first  I wish  to 

Sept.  1882  deal  with  is  the  equalization  of  pensions. 

’’  ’ 4751.  You  seek  that  the  pensions  of  the  men  joining 

since  1866  should  be  equalized  with  those  who  joined 
before  that  time  ? — Quite  so. 

4752.  Mr.  Holmes. — When  you  joined  the  force  were 
you  aware  that  you  were  under  a different  scale  of 
pension? — I was  not  exactly.  I did  not  see  into 
the  thing  as  I do  at  present. 

4753.  When  did  you  become  aware  you  were  on  a 
different  scale  ? — Possibly  at  two  or  three  years’ 
service  I might  have  looked  into  it. 

4754.  Chairman. — Give  us  the  grounds  on  which 
you  seek  the  equalization  ? — In  the  first  place,  a man 
when  he  is  discharged  from  the  force  on  pension  at 
his  particular  service  is  not  so  well  fitted  to  under- 
take any  situation  and  commence  life  anew. 

4755.  That  is  after  thirty  years? — Yes ; and  his 
pension  under  the  1866  Act  is  not  adequate  to  keep 
him  in  tolerable  respectability. 

4756.  Suppose  you  got  out  at  thirty  years’  service 
as  a first-class  head  constable,  would  you  say  that 
54Z.  16s.  would  be  insufficient  ? — I should  think  so. 

4757.  If  that  argument  is  good,%he  argument  is 
stronger  for  a man  getting  out  at  a lower  grade  ? — 
It  would  be. 

4758.  What  is  your  experience  of  men  getting 
situations  when  they  leave  the  force  ?■ — It  is  a local 
thing.  If  a man  leaves  the  service  in  a large  town 
where  the  leading  men  of  the  town  become  ac- 
quainted with  him  he  generally  gets  a situation.  But 
take  a case  in  the  country : a man  may  be  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  there ; he  is  quite  unknown,  and  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  get  a situation. 

4759.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  not  it  a fact  that  generally 
police  pensioners  do  get  employment  of  some  kind  or 
other? — Not  generally.  I have  seen  cases  where 
they  do  not. 

4760.  Chairman. — As  a general  rule  ? — As  a general 
rule. 

4761.  Then  do  you  think  the  majority  of  pensioners 
are  without  employment?  — I would  not  say  the 
majority. 

4762.  Do  you  attribute  that  at  the  present  day  to 
the  unpopularity  of  the  police? — I am  speaking  of 
previously,  from  my  own  knowledge. 

4763.  Mr.  Harrel. — Of  those  within  your  knowledge 
who  have  not  employment  at  present,  are  the  majority 
men  who  have  been  recently  discharged  from  the 
force  ? — They  are  not ; I would  go  back  farther. 

4763*.  How  many  years  ? — Eight  or  ten  years. 

4764.  Would  you  say  the  majority  of  those  who 
are  not  supplementing  their  pensions  at  present  are 
men  discharged  since  1874  ? — I would. 

47 65.  That  they  are  ? — They  are. 

4766.  Then  those  are  the  men  who  have  received 
large  pensions  ? — I quite  forgot  that ; because  the 
man  leaving  in  1874  or  since  it  is  immaterial  to  him 
whether  he  gets  a situation  or  not.  I think  he  should 
be  able  to  live  on  his  pension  in  tolerable  respec- 
tability. 

4767.  Are  not  the  men  who  retired  on  the  large 
pensions  able  to  live  on  them? — They  are ; but  the 
majority  of  them  have  situations.  There  are  two 
pensioners  in  the  town  where  I am,  and  they  have 
situations  although  having  this  large  pension.  At  the 
same  time  I think  they  could  live  upon  it. 

4768.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  add  anything 
else  on  the  subject  of  pensions  ? — I would  suggest 
that  a man  at  fifteen  years’  service  should  be  entitled 
to  half  his  pension,  and  that  he  should  get  one- 
thirtieth  each  succeeding  year  after.  At  present  the 
increments  are  for  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  thirty 
years’  service.  A man  at  twenty-nine  years  and  ten 
months  would  forfeit  the  four  years  and  ten  months 
because  he  has  not  put  up  the  thirty  years. 

4769.  On  that  subject  I understand  your  proposi- 
tion about  fifteen  years ; but  on  the  subject  of  the 
increments  by  five  years,  are  you  aware  that,  having 
joined  since  1866,  you  get  the  benefit  of  every  year 


in  the  calculation  of  your  pension  ? — I did  not  take  it 
in  that  view. 

477G.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  is  so.  Your  pension  from 
fifteen  years  is  increased  by  annual  increments,  not  by 
five-year  leaps  ? — T did  not  understand  that.  I have 
been  requested  by  the  men  in  the  force  who  joined 
previous  to  that  Act  to  put  forward  that  if  the  pen- 
sions are  equalized  they  would  benefit  in  that  respect. 

4771.  Mr.  Holmes. — Would  you  be  content  if  you 
had  the  same  scale  of  pensions  as  the  London  men 
have? — I am  not  conversant  with  the  scale  of  the 
London  men. 

4771*.  The  London  scale  of  pension  is  somewhat 
better  than  yours,  but  nothing  like  as  good  as  the 
scale  of  the  men  who  joined  the  service  before  1866  ? 
— I should  think  that  would  not  meet  with  general 
approval. 

4772.  Do  you  think  you  could  expect  to  be  put  in 
a better  position  than  the  London  men  ? — Would  the 
pay  be  included  in  that  case  ? 

4773.  Chairman.  — You  mean  by  that  question 
would  you  get  an  increase  of  pay  ? — That  is  a sub- 
stantial increase.  Still  I would  prefer,  and  the  men 
generally  would  prefer  the  pensions,  and  it  would 
be  a better  inducement  for  men  to  remain  in  the 
service. 

4774.  Mr.  Harrel. — Supposing  a man  were  permit- 
ted to  retire  at  twenty-five  years’  service  at  a relatively 
lower  pension,  would  not  it  make  up  a good  deal  for 
a slight  decrease  or  diminution  of  his  pension  by 
allowing  him  to  supplement  his  income  when  getting 
out  more  vigorous  ? — I think  not ; because  a man  of 
thirty  years’  service  is  nearly  as  efficient  as  a twenty- 
five  years’  man. 

4775.  And  if  men  were  permitted  to  retire  at  twenty- 
five  they  might  not  serve  till  thirty  ? — They  might  not. 
I know  they  would  like  to  have  retirement  at  twenty- 
five  years  optional  and  at  thirty  years  compulsory. 
Another  thing  they  desired  me  to  express  was  that 
they  wish  to  do  away  with  bringing  them  up  to  the 
depot. 

4776.  For  medical  inspection? — Yes.  When  the 
local  medical  attendant  certifies  that  a man  is  unfit 
for  service,  that  ought  to  be  sufficient. 

4777.  That  has  only  reference  to  the  men  who 
joined  before  1866,  because  those  who  joined  since 
can  claim  their  discharge  at  thirty  years’  service 
without  a medical  certificate.  I suppose  it  is  on 
behalf  of  the  men  who  joined  before  1866  you  make 
the  demand? — Quite  so. 

4778.  Go  to  the  subject  of  pay  ? — We  go  in  for  an 
increase  of  pay. 

4779.  What  increase? — I am  not  exactly  prepared 
to  state  the  sum  that  would  be  required ; but  I have 
a tabular  form  showing  the  pay  of  the  various  grades 
of  the  service  compared  with  artizans. 

4780.  Make  your  own  case? — I have  averaged 
the  artizans’  wages  at  30s.  a-week  for  six  days  in  the 
week ; that  would  be  35s.  for  seven  days.  We  work 
seven  days  and  perhaps  more. 

4781.  What  class  of  artizans? — I should  say  a 
respectable  class  of  artizans — painters  or  plumbers. 

4782.  Skilled  artizans? — Yes. 

4783.  This  is  in  Galway  ? — In  Ballinasloe,  and  it  is 
a bad  criterion  ; but  I have  taken  the  facts  as  they 

4784.  And  you  say  skilled  artizans,  carpenters, 
and  painters  earn  30s.  a-week  in  Ballinasloe  ? — They 
average  that ; some  of  them  earn  considerably  above  it. 
The  artizan  at  seven  days  in  the  week  35s.,  his  pay 
ranks  exactly  with  that  of  a first-class  head  constable 
in  our  force,  1Z.  15s.  a-week. 

4785.  How  long  would  a man  be  in  his  trade 
before  he  would  come  to  be  an  artizan  worth  that  ? — 
He  must  put  in  his  apprenticeship. 

4786.  But  unless  he  is  a good  man,  or  has  consi- 
derable experience,  he  does  not  at  once  get  that  pay  ? 
— He  should  get  30s.  a-week  at  all  events,  considering 
others  get  1?.  15s. 

4787.  Then  you  do  not  put  forward  the  highest  ? — 
No ; I strike  an  average. 

4788.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  else  on  the 
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subject  of  the  contrast  between  you  and  the  artizans? 
— I do  not. 

4789.  Mr.  Holmes. — But  the  artizans  to  whom  you 
referred  are  not  sure  of  always  receiving  those  wages  ? 
— They  are  quite  sure. 

4790.  But  surely  they  are  sometimes  out  of  employ- 
ment ? — 'Where  I made  inquires  I went  into  the  matter 
of  fact  whether  the  men  are  constantly  employed. 
Ballinasloe  is  a town  there  are  very  few  journeymen 
in ; they  are  permanent  men,  and  consequently  they 
are  constantly  employed. 

4791.  But  is  it  not  the  case,  speaking  generally, 
that  the  wages  of  artizans  are  precarious  and  un- 
certain ? — I know  they  fluctuate.  At  the  same  time, 
au  artizan  ought  to  be  able  to  turn  out  that  weekly, 
because  he  is  employed  on  an  average  ten  and  a-half 
hours  daily,  and  can  utilize  his  other  hours  as  he 
wishes. 

4792.  Even  supposing  an  artizan  gets  those  wages 
always,  must  he  not  lay  by  a portion  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  his  old  age  ? — He  can. 

4793.  You,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a pension  to 
look  forward  to  instead  ? — Yes. 

4794.  Is  it  not  right  you  should  take  that  into 
account  ? — So  I do ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  taken  into  account  I have  duties  of  an  arduous, 
disagreeable,  and  dangerous  nature  compared  with 
those  of  the  artizan. 

4795.  In  ordinary  times  are  a policeman’s  duties 
more  arduous  and  troublesome  than  those  of  a house- 
painter,  for  instance  ? — They  are.  For  instance,  the 
night  duty,  while  the  artizan  has  done  his  work  at 
6 o’clock,  as  a rule. 

4796.  Is  not  an  artizan  working  from  6 in  the 
morning  till  6 o’clock  at  night  ? — Yes. 

4797.  You  are  not  working  like  that  ? — I am  liable, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  to  work  at  any  hour.  I was  taken 
three  times  one  night  out  of  my  bed. 

4798.  Mr.  Barrel. — At  least,  whether  the  job  is 
permanent  or  not,  the  provision  of  sickness  is  not 
taken  into  calculation.  In  sickness  or  in  health  a 
policeman’s  pay  goes  on  ? — Yes. 

4799.  And  he  occasionally  gets  leave? — Yes,  oc- 
casionally. 

4800.  In  normal  times  a policeman  would  get  on  an 
average,  between  days  in  the  year  and  what  he  is 
entitled  to,  a month  ? — Yes. 

4801.  His  pay  goes  on  still?— Yes. 

4802.  There  are  those  little  advantages  on  the 
part  of  the  policeman?— Yes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  artizans  have  societies,  and  they  get  a certain 
amount  per  week  by  subscribing  to  those 
societies. 

4803.  But  there  is  a relative  reduction  from  the 
30s.  a-week  for  that  ? — Decidedly. 

4804.  Do  you  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  what  they 
do  receive  from  one  of  those  associations? — I saw 
men  receiving  12s.  and  16s.  a-week. 

4805.  That  is  at  the  time  when  they  require  a good 
deal  of  nourishment  ? — Yes. 

4806.  So  that  they  supply  12s.  or  16s.  a-week  as 
compared  with  the  30s.  ?— They  do.  We  pay  as 
much  on  the  centage  of  our  pay  monthly  ; more 
perhaps  than  they  subscribe  to  this  fund. 

4807.  To  the  Constabulary  Force  Fund? — Yes. 

4808.  That  is  1£  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

4809.  Do  you  think  it  amounts  to  more  ? — I do  not 
know  more,  but  it  might  come  up  to  it ; I am  not 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  matter. 

4810.  Have  you  counted  also  how  long  it  takes  a 
man  before  he  attains  to  the  position  of  earning  those 

1 wages ; do  you  know  that  from  five  to  seven  years 
he  has  to  serve  for  wages  lower  than  any  ordinary 
labourer  ? — Yes. 

4811.  And  you  must  take  that  out-  of  the  fore- 
front in  coming  to  the  average  earnings  ? — I admit 
that ; but  I have  taken  the  average  on  the  very 
lowest  scale. 

4812.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  add  any  other 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  pay  ? — I think  that,  owing  to 
the  arduous  and  protracted  nature  of  the  duties,  the 
man’s  messing  has  increased  considerably;  for  this 
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reason,  that  when  constantly  employed  he  must  get  Constable 
proper  nourishment.  James 

4813.  That  is,  I suppose,  as  other  constables  have  Dimond. 
done — must  allow  himself  an  egg  or  meat  at  break-  „ sept~1882 
fast  ? — A man  up  all  night  would  require  a steak  for  ‘ p " 
breakfast,  and  he  must  take  a meat  dinner  in  the 

mess.  I would  say  on  an  average  a man  gets  three 
steaks  in  the  week ; or,  perhaps,  reduce  the  number 
to  two  for  the  nights  he  would  be  out.  In  my  own 
station  there  are  men  going  out  every  night  con- 
stantly. 

4814.  Mr.  Holmes. — As  a matter  of  fact,  have  you 
saved  money  in  the  force?  — I did  save  a little 
money. 

4815.  Chairman. — Before  the  agitation  ? — Yes. 

4816.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  amount  did  you  save  ? — 

I could  not  say  that.  I did  not  keep  it ; I sent  it  home 
generally. 

4817.  Chairman. — Since  the  agitation  began  do  you 
think  there  has  been  any  saving? — Quite  the  con- 
trary ; I know  it  from  my  own  experience. 

4818.  Are  you  a married  man?— I am. 

4819.  Suppose  the  agitation  stops,  do  you  think 
the  men  will  be  able  to  save  then  ? — It  is  very  hard 
to  say.  It  is  not  easy  to  answer  that  question, 
because  I consider  the  police  for  a considerable  time 
would  be,  I might  say,  obnoxious,  and  parties  will 
charge  exorbitant  prices  whenever  they  can. 

4820.  Is  it  your  experience  that  in  your  district 
you  are  charged  more  for  things  than  other  people  ? 

— It  is. 

4821.  Instance  what  items  ?— I am  not  prepared  to 
go  into  details ; but  I know  as  long  as  another  party 
can  buy  a thing  they  will  not  proffer  it  to  a police- 
man, and  will  not  give  it,  in  fact. 

4822.  Mr.  Barrel. — Would  that  be  confined  alone 
to  country  people  coming  in  with  butter  and  eggs,  or 
would  you  extend  it  to  the  ordinary  shopkeeper  ? — I 
would  not. 

4823.  Does  he  like  the  policeman  as  a customer? 

— He  does,  as  a general  rule. 

4824.  Is  that  disadvantage,  then,  confined  to  articles 
the  country  people  bring  in  ? — It  is  more  confined  to 
country  stations.  The  men  in  the  town  have  this 
advantage,  that  they  may  get  things  at  market 
prices.  The  men  in  the  country  will  not. 

4825.  Chairman. — Have  you  experience  of  country 
police  life? — I have.  1 am  not  long  in  the  town;  I 
am  not  in  mess.  I do  not  be  there  at  all,  and  perhaps 
the  people  do  not  know  I belong  to  the  force.  My 
wife  markets,  and  that  is  quite  a different  thing. 

4826.  Among  the  men  who  sent  you  to  represent 
them,  is  it  their  experience  that  they  are  overcharged  ? 

— They  are  not  overcharged ; but  things  have  increased. 

In  the  country  they  are  charged  high. 

4827.  They  are  overcharged  in  the  country  ? — 

They  are ; because  people  can  go  into  the  market  and 
dispose  of  their  goods  there,  and  will  not  go  to  a 
country  policeman.  The  men  in  the  town  can  get 
the  goods  at  the  market  price. 

4828.  And  the  police  would  have  to  pay  more  in 
the  country?— They  would.  The  people  generally 
extort  a little  in  the  country. 

4829.  If  you  have  any  other  argument  about  pay, 
be  kind  enough  to  state  it  ? — The  only  other  thing  I 
wish  to  put  forward  is  the  general  wish  of  the  men 
that  they  should  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  the 
other  police  of  the  kingdom— the  London  police,  for 
instance. 

4830.  I suppose  you  know  the  London  police  are 
more  highly  paid,  being  a town  force,  than  many 
country  police  forces  ? — Yes. 

4831.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  take 
into  account  not  only  the  high  pay  of  the  London 
police,  but  the  rate  of  pay  generally? — I do  not  think 
it  would  at  present,  considering  the  dangerous  duties 
to  be  performed,  and  they  perform  those  duties  effi- 
ciently. 

4832.  You  think  the  highest  rate  would  be  reason- 
able ? — I think  it  would.  . . 

4833.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  was  your  position  m the 
force  in  1874? — I was  a sub-constable. 
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Constable  4834.  What  was  your  pay  before  1872  ? — I can- 
James  not  exactly  say.  I joined  in  February  1870,  and  I 
Dimond.  had  two  years’  service  in  1872. 

Sept.,  1882.  4835.  Mr.Earrel. — 36/. 8s.yourpay  wouldbe? — Yes. 

4836.  Mr.  Holmes. — Then  your  pay  before  the  in- 
crease in  1872  was  36/.  8s.? — In  or  about  that. 

4837.  After  1872  your  pay  was  increased  to  52/.? 
— Yes. 

4838.  Were  you  satisfied  at  that  time  with  the 
increase  ? — I was. 

4839.  When  did  the  men  whom  you  represent 
begin  to  be  discontented  with  the  rates  of  1872  ? — 
Within  the  last  three  years. 

4840.  That  is  since  the  agitation  ? — Yes ; because 
a man  that  could  live  tolerably  well  on  his  pay  at  that 
time  cannot  live  on  it  now. 

4841.  In  consequence  of  having  to  take  more  food 
to  keep  up  your  bodily  vigour,  and  the  higher  prices 
you  have  to  pay  owing  to  your  being  to  some  extent 
an  object  of  dislike  by  the  people  ? — Quite  so. 

4842.  Mr.  Harrel. — As  a matter  within  your  own  ex- 
perience, have  the  men  with  whom  youhave  been  lately 
serving — I do  not  mean  for  the  last  six  or  nine 
months  exactly,  but  up  to  that  time — been  usually 
able  to  send  some  money  home  ? — No,  they  could  not 
do  it ; nor  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

4843.  It  has  taken  all  their  money  to  support 
them  ? — -It  has ; because  when  the  agitation  com- 
menced in  the  West  Riding  of  Galway  the  men  were 
sent  from  where  I was  stationed  previously  to  Carraroe, 
and  they  were  there  three  months  under  considerable 
expense. 

4844.  Within  the  last  five  or  six  months  has  there 
not  been  a considerable  relief  to  the  force  as  to  the 
discharge  of  those  duties,  and  their  being  ordered 
about  from  place  to  place  ? — Yes  ; but  there  are  men 
on  protection  duty  that  has  turned  up,  and  it  is  more 
arduous,  because  ii  is  night  duty. 

4845.  But  do  you  not  get  4s.  6<Z.  a-night  ? — No ; 
but  2s.  a-night  for  eight  hours. 

4846.  Why  are  they  not  allowed  the  night  allow- 
ance ? — Because  they  do  not  leave  before  9 o’clock. 

4847.  Then  they  do  not  lose  out  of  pocket  by  that  ? 
— They  do  not  to  any  extent ; but  it  is  a hard  thing 
to  be  out  at  those  particular  hours  for  2s.,  and  if  they 
started  a quarter  of  an  hour  sooner  they  would  be 
entitled  to  4s.  6 d.  They  look  on  that  as  a thing  that 
ought  to  be  amended. 

4848.  You  are  only  entitled  to  a night  allowance 
for  an  absence  of  twelve  hours,  including  six  hours 
between  9 o’clock  and  3 in  the  morning  ? — Yes. 

_ 4849.  Does  that  bear  hardly  on  the  men  occa- 
sionally ? — It  does. 

4850.  That  is  to  say,  if  a man  leaves  at  10  o’clock, 
he  must  be  absent  twenty-four  hours  before  he 
gets  the  extra  pay? — Twenty -four  consecutive 
hours. 

4851.  Some  of  the  men  have  proposed  that  the 
nightly  allowance  should  be  given  for  eight  hours’ 
absence  ; but  the  night  allowance  is  to  cover  supper, 
bed,  and  breakfast.  The  men  could  hardly  have 
supper,  bed.  and  breakfast  in  eight  hours  ? — What  I 
put  forward  is  that  a man  who  leaves  any  hour  before 
12  midnight,  and  is  absent  until  after  3 in  the  morning 
for  ten  consecutive  hours,  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  the 
night  allowance.  That  was  the  old  Act,  and  I think 
it  would  fairly  meet  the  case. 

4852.  Mr.  Holmes. — Before  leaving  the  question  of 
pay,  may  I ask  you  was  it  not  the  case  that  before 
the  last  three  years  men  in  the  force  saved  something 
out  of  their  pay  ? — They  did  undoubtedly. 

4853.  Chairman. — If  there  is  anything  else  you  wish 
to  add  about  pay,  add  it  ? — I do  not  see  that  I can 
put  forward  any  other  thing.  The  nightly  allowance 
is  3s.  6c/. ; but  there  is  an  additional  Is.  as  a temporary 
arrangement,  and  it  is  the  wish  of  the  men  that  that 
should  be  made  permanent.  Also  with  regard  to  the 
eight  hours  there  is  Is.  6c/.,  and  6c/.  of  a temporary 
arrangement,  and  they  wish  that  that  should  also  be . 
made  permanent. 

4854.  What  is  your  next  subject? — There  is  a. 
feeling  abroad  that  the  difference  of  pay  is  not  suffi- 


cient between  the  different  ranks  of  sub-constable, 
acting  constable,  constable,  and  head  constable. 

4855.  They  think  that  the  higher  grades  ought  to 
have  a higher  proportion  of  pay? — Yes. 

4856.  That  is  the  first  time  that  was  mentioned. 
What  greater  proportion  would  you  make  than  at 
present  between  first  and  second  head  constable  ? — 
There  could  not  be  much  advance  in  respect  of  these 
ranks.  It  is  very  fairly  met  at  present. 

4857.  Now  contrast  the  head  constable  with  a con- 
stable. Do  you  wish  to  make  any  suggestion? — I 
would  say  that  should  be  advanced. 

4858.  Mr.  Harrel. — What  would  you  advance  the 
constable  to  ? — I would  give  him  a proportionate 
advance,  because,  practically  speaking,  the  first  and 
second-class  head  constables  are  the  one  rank. 

4859.  You  think  any  increase,  if  an  inci'ease  were 
made,  should  be  made  relatively  higher  for  the  upper 
rank  ? — Quite  so.  That  is  the  feeling. 

4860.  Will  you  go  to  the  next  subject,  please  ? — 
The  next  would  be  lodging  allowance  for  married 
men. 

4861.  There  are  a good  many  men  in  your  district, 
as  in  others,  with  wives  and  families  not  accommo- 
dated in  barracks  ? — A good  many. 

4862.  Taking  one  man  with  another,  tell  us  what 
the  present  rates  they  have  to  pay  for  lodgings  are  ? 
— I think  10/.  a-year  would  be  fair  all  round. 

4863.  Take  the  town  you  live  in.  Are  you  accom- 
modated in  barrack  ? — No. 

4864.  Is  it  fair  to  ask  what  you  pay  ? — It  is  ; but 
my  case  is  an  exceptional  one,  for  this  reason,  that  a 
policeman  has  taken  a house,  and  he  accommodates 
me.  He  pays  the  entire  rent  of  the  house,  16/.  a-year, 
and  I pay  him  so  much  a month. 

4865.  About  8/.  ? — About  that. 

4866.  But  except  for  that  in  a town  like  Ballinasloe 
you  would  be  paying-  more?— I would.  There  is 
another  thing  to  be  considered  in  Ballinasloe— no 
matter  where  a policeman  is  located  when  the  fair 
comes  he  must  leave. 

4867.  Turn  out  of  the  house  1 — Decidedly;  because 
they  make  the  rent  by  the  house  then. 

4868.  Do  you  mean  if  you  take  a house  by  the 
year  ?— No,  but  a room.  A man  could  not  take  a 
house,  because  he  would  not  have  means  to  do  that. 
There  is  another  thing  I would  wish  to  advance 
with  regard  to  lodging  allowances  in  the  interests  of 
the  service.  As  it  stands,  a man  is  not  able  to  take 
proper  lodgings,  or  lodgings  he  would  wish  to  have, 
and  he  is  generally  located  with  people  with  whom 
he  cannot  associate.  Those  people  are  not  very  deli- 
cate in  their  questions.  For  instance,  if  you  are 
in  a country  village,  they  will  generally  ask  when 
you  are  going  on  duty,  where  you  are  going,  and 
when  you  are  likely  to  return.  I think  a man  should 
be  put  above  this,  because  it  is  not  every  man  would 
be  able  to  withstand  those  parties.  They  may  have 
an  understanding  with  parties  committing  crime.  If 
you  go  on  night  duty,  and  are  unguarded  enough  to 
tell  them  where,  they  will  acquaint  their  associates, 
and  a crime  is  committed  where  the  police  are  not  on 
duty. 

4869.  You  make  that  an  argument  for  a better 
class  of  accommodation  1— Yes.  If  unable  to  procure 
a house  for  themselves,  they  should  be;  able  to  get 
some  respectable  lodging  where  they  would  not  be 
open  to  this  sort  of  thing.  I have  experience  of  it 
myself ; but  every  man  cannot  hold  out  about  those 
things. 

4870.  Chairman.— Pass  to  the  next  matter  you 
would  like  to  mention  ? — For  fuel  and  light  we  ought 
to  have  a better  allowance.  The  men  consider  the 
present  allowance  should  be  doubled  for  the  winter, 
and  an  allowance  and  a-half  should  be  given  for  the 
summer  months. 

4871.  You  want  such  an  allowance  as  will  cover 
the  expense  of  cooking  as  well  as  of  the  guard- 
room  ? — Yes.  In  the  larger  stations  there  is  very 
heavy  expense. 

4872.  Am  I to  understand  that  in  some  of  the  small 
stations  at  present  there  is  generally  some  of  the 
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ordinary  Government  allowance  available  for  cooking 
purposes? — It  is  not;  because  it  is  against  the 
regulations  to  cook  in  the  guard-room. 

4873.  But  surely  you  do  not  keep  one  turf  vault 
for  the  guard-room  fire  and  another  for  the  cooking  ? 
— I know  that,  but  the  allowance  would  not  meet  the 
expense  of  the  two  fires. 

4874.  Mr.  Barrel. — But  the  Chairman  asked  you 
whether  in  small  stations  the  Government  allowance 
would  not  leave  a surplus,  if  the  guard-room  only 
was  supplied  ?. — It  would  not,  because  in  most  of  the 
stations  there  are  patrols  different  hours  of  the  night. 

4875.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  the  present  allowance  suffi- 
cient to  provide  the  guard-room  solely  ? — Scarcely ; 
it  would  not  in  the  winter. 

4876.  But  would  the  allowance  in  the  summer 
months  be  more  than  sufficient? — It  would  not  be 
more,  but  I think  it  would  cover  the  expense  in 
summer. 

4877.  Chairman. — But  when  you  make  the  demand 
do  you  contemplate  getting  enough  of  fuel  from  the 
Government  for  the  cooking  as  well  as  for  the  guard- 
room  ? — I would  not. 

4878.  Mr.  Holmes. — If  the  present  allowance  is 
almost  sufficient  to  supply  the  guard-room  with  fuel, 
and  you  ask  to  have  it  doubled,  is  not  the  practical 
effect  of  that  to  ask  for  fuel  for  cooking  purposes  ? — 
It  is  not.  It  would  not  meet  it  in  the  winter  nights, 
because  there  are  prisoners ; and  there  is  an  allow- 
ance for  light  asked. 

4879.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  subject? — The 
men  consider  that  the  curtailing  of  pay  from  a man 
sick  ninety  days  should  be  done  away  with,  or  be 
modified  to  some  extent. 

4880.  What  modification  would  you  suggest? — I 
would  suggest  that  the  ninety  days  be  extended  to 
twelve  months  ; say,  if  a man  is  sick  for  ninety  con- 
secutive days  within  the  twelve  months. 

4881.  But  at  present  the  sickness  must  be  con- 
secutive ? — No.  A man  may  be  sick  for  two  months, 
and  resume  duty  for  five  months.  If  a man  does  not 
do  duty  for  the  remainder  he  is  liable  to  have  his  pay 
curtailed. 

4882.  Mr.  Barrel— It  is  within  six  months? — 
Within  the  half-year. 

4883.  Chairman.— State  the  reason  why  the  men 
feel  this  a hardship  ? — The  reason  they  feel  it  is  that 
from  the  arduous  and  protracted  nature  of  the  duty 
every  man  is  liable  to  succumb,  some  time  or  another, 
more  than  in  ordinary  times,  and  if  a man  gets  sick 
at  a protection  post  from  damp  or  frost,  it  is  hard 
that  his  pay  should  be  curtailed. 

4884.  You  know  the  rule  was  introduced  to  pre- 
vent malingering  ? — I do. 

4885.  Do  you  think  the  rule,  as  it  stands,  is  of 
much  use  for  the  purpose  ? — I do  not  think  it  is. 

4886.  Go  to  the  next  subject,  please  ? — With  regard 
to  favourable  records,  the  men  wish  a pecuniary 
grant  at  present,  and  to  leave  it  no  more  than  that. 

4887.  Mr.  Barrel. — Instead  of  counting  towards 
promotion  ? — Yes. 

4888.  In  fact,  to  do  away  with  the  special  list  ? — 
That  a substantial  pecuniary  grant  be  given.  The 
special  list  has  no  existence  at  all. 

4889.  Chairman. — Do  you  mean  a good  conduct 
allowance  ? — If  a man  becomes  entitled  to  a favour- 
able record,  he  should  get  a certain  amount  from  the 
reward  fund. 

4890.  Mr.  Barrel. — And  that  it  should  not  count 
for  promoting  him  ? — Quite  so.  He  is  paid  for  it  at 
the  present. 

4891.  Chairman.  — What  about  unfavourable 
records? — The  general  opinion  is  that  they  should 
be  done  away  with  after  three  years’  good  conduct. 

4892.  They  are  not  to  affect  promotion  after  three 
years’  service  ? — Yes. 

4893.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  their  effect 
on  pension? — I say  they  should  not  in  any  case 
interfere  with  a man’s  pension,  for  this  reason,  that 
he  has  paid  for  them,  and  they  have  retarded  him  in 
going  forward  in  the  service. 

4894.  And  he  ought  not  to  be  made  pay  a second 


time  in  his  pension  ? — He  should  not  be  made  pay  at  Constable 
all  in  his  pension.  James 

4895.  Would  you  wish  to  say  anything  about  pro-  Dimond. 
motion  ? — With  regard  to  promotion,  the  men  I repre-  _ „ “ „ 
sent  wish  that  a sab-constable  at  eight  years’  service  ‘ ep  ’’ 
should  be  eligible  to  go  forward  and  compete  for 
promotion. 

4896.  But  he  is  eligible  now,  and  you  propose  that 
he  should  not  be  eligible  until  he  has  eight  years’ 
service? — Until  he  has  eight  years’  service,  each 
comity  to  compete  in  itself ; and  if  a man  thought  he 
could  take  a better  place  next  year  that  he  could  go 
up  three  times,  and  that  the  maximum  term  of  service 
for  promotion  be  twenty  years. 

4897.  Mr.  Barrel. — And  that  he  may  take  three 
turns  ? — Yes. 

4898.  By  competitive  examination  on  each  occasion  ? 

—Yes. 

4899.  Might  not  a very  deserving  man,  who  might 
not  be  just  up  to' the  mark,  be  unfortunate  in  meeting 
a man  better  on  each  occasion? — To  meet  that  I 
would  give  a man,  for  seniority  and  good  conduct,  a 
certain  number  of  marks. 

4900.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  on  the 
subject  of  promotion  ? — The  men  want  that  the 
examination  papers  be  sent  to  head-quarters,  and  the 
men  classified  according  to  merit,  and  that  a list  be 
sent  round  showing  the  position  in  which  each  man 
stands. 

4901.  Is  there  anything  else? — The  mounted  men 
desired  me  to  say  that  promotion  is  rather  slow  in 
their  ranks.  They  would  require  more  acting  con- 
stables, and  that  men  should  get  promotion  at  twelve 
years’  service,  and  have  the  option  of  retiring  at 
45  years  of  age.  It  tells  on  the  infantry  when  a 
mounted  constable  is  dismounted.  He  blocks  up  their 
promotion.  A man  might  be  waiting  two  or  three 
years  for  promotion,  and  this  occurring  puts  him  back 
a-year. 

4902.  Go  to  the  next  argument? — Our  men  are 
satisfied  that  the  select  list  has  brought  forward  men 
of  intelligence  and  respectability,  but  they  wish  that 
it  should  be  modified  to  a certain  extent. 

4903.  In  what  direction? — That  there  should  be- 
an intermediate  examination  between  the  old  list  as 
it  stands  and  the  select  list,  and  that  no  man  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  head  constable  under  fifteen 
years’  service,  five  of  that  term  in  the  rank  of  con- 
stable. That  would  bring  the  practical  policeman  to> 
the  front. 

4904.  Mr.  Barrel. — You  propose  that  a man  be  not 
permitted  to  compete  for  the  select  list  until  he  has 
fifteen  years’  service,  five  of  which  must  be  in  the 
rank  of  constable? — Yes,  and  that  the  subjects  of 
the  examination  be  modified. 

4905.  That  the  subjects  of  examination  should  not 
be  so  severe  ? — Yes ; for  this  reason,  that  the  men 
in  the  southern  and  western  counties  have  been 
retarded  in  study  by  the  pressure  of  duty,  and  they 
are  kept  back  in  the  running  by  this  treatment. 

4906.  Chairman. — Have  you  touched  every  subject 
that  relates  to  money  now? — There  is  a question 
about  an  allowance  for  boot  money. 

4907.  What  would  you  say  would  be  a fair  allow- 
ance for  boot  money  for  your  own  men  ? — From  21.  os. 
to  21. 10s.  would  be  very  fair. 

4908.  Do  you  count  in  that  three  pairs  of  boots 
and  repairs  ? — Yes. 

4909.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  cost  of 
making  up  your  clothing  ? — The  regulation  allowance 
is  inadequate. 

4910.  Taking  one  suit,  a tunic  and  trousers  together, 
by  how  much  is  it  inadequate  ? — I think  3s.  6d.  I 
know  that  is  what  I pay  myself  extra. 

4911.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — As  to  discipline,  the 
men  consider  it  a grievance  that  a senior  man  should 
be  held  accountable  for  the  iicts  of  a junior.  I would 
propose,  with  regard  to  that,  that  when  two  men 
start  from  their  station  on  a particular  duty,  and  they 
go  to  another  station,  from  the  time  they  are  paraded 
by  the  constable  or  head  constable,  the  senior  man 
should  not  be  held  accountable  until  after  he  is 
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paraded  on  his  return  by  such  head  or  other  constable, 
and  that  in  the  intervening  time  every  man  be 
accountable  for  his  own  actions. 

4912.  That  view  is  grounded  on  this,  that  men  are 
held  responsible  for  acts  over  which  they  could 
exercise  no  practical  control  ? — None  whatever.  There 
is  another  thing  with  regard  to  promotion  from  the 
rank  of  head  constable  to  the  rank  of  sub-inspector, 
the  majority  go  in  for  promotion  from  the  ranks 
exclusively ; but  I would  say,  if  we  get  two-thirds 
and  the  remainder  for  officers’  sons,  we  ought  to  be 
satisfied. 

4913.  You  think  that  a concession  on  that  subject 
would  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  men  and 
keeping  up  a good  class  of  men  coming  into  the 
service  ? — Quite  so. 

4914.  Go  to  the  next  matter  ? — With  regard  to  the 
daughters  of  policemen,  there  is  a section  of  the 
regulations  compelling  them,  after  144  years  of  age, 
to  sleep  out  of  barracks.  Provided  there  is  sufficient 
accommodation  in  barracks,  I think  it  would  be  well 
they  should  be  allowed  there  up  to  a certain  age. 

4915.  Up  to  what  age? — I think  from  16  to  17. 
Any  man  who  has  not  done  for  his  child  up  to  that, 
it  is  good  enough  for  him  to  put  her  out. 

4916.  It  is  your  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
men  who  sent  you,  that  it  is  no  harm  for  a girl  to  be 
in  barracks  ? — It  is ; and  for  this  reason,  that  she  is 
under  the  eye  of  her  parents,  and  it  is  hard  to  put  a 
young  girl  out  among  civilians  of  an  inferior  class. 
It  may  be  that  some  indiscretion  would  occur,  but  it 
is  very  rare,  I am  happy  to  say. 

4917.  And  the  danger  of  indiscretion  outside  is 
greater  ? — Infinitely. 

4918.  Is  there  anything  else? — With  regard  to 
county  inspectors’  clerks,  I would  propose  that  a 
certain  number  of  hours  be  laid  out  for  the  daily  work 
— from  9 till  5 o’clock — and  after  that  that  they 
should  get  an  allowance  of  so  much  per  hour.  It  is 
hard  for  a man  to  sit  in  an  office  from  9 till  9 o’clock, 
twelve  horns,  as  at  present.  Another  thing,  the  store- 
keeper's pay  is  not  adequate.  He  is  allowed  77.  10s., 
and  he  has  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  the  way  of 
clothes  getting  moth-eaten.  It  would  take  a man’s 
whole  time  to  keep  a store  in  proper  order,  particularly 
in  the  county  I represent.  In  addition,  he  is  account- 
able for  the  whole  working  of  the  office. 

4919.  What  do  you  propose  as  a remedy  for  that, 
is  it  additional  pay  or  additional  help  ? — I would  say 


additional  pay — 3 d.  an  hour  for  every  hour  after 
5 o’clock. 

4920.  Have  you  been  desired  to  put  forward  that 
on  the  part  of  the  county  inspectors’  clerks  ? — Yes  ; 
the  assistant  storekeeper  and  county  inspector’s  clerk 
should  get  the  temporary  rank  of  head  constable. 
It  places  him  in  a position  over  the  constables. 

4921.  Mr.  Harrel.  — In  places  where  experience 
shows  there  is  more  than  one  man’s  work,  have  not 
county  inspectors’  clerks  got  an  assistant  at  present  ? 
— They  have  in  some  cases  two,  and  possibly  three. 

4922.  Go  to  the  next  point  ? — The  constables  desired 
me  to  state  that  the  stationary  allowance  of  2s.  6(7. 
a-mouth  is  inadequate,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creased correspondence  from  the  special  resident 
magistrates. 

4923.  What  do  you  suggest? — 5s.  a-month.  In 
fact,  they  have,  to  send  reports  daily. 

4924.  What  sort  of  reports  ? — They  have  particular 
reports  set  apart  for  the  special  resident  magistrates. 

4925.  That  is  about  patrol? — The  general  state  of 
the  district.  They  have  to  send  a duplicate  of  that 
to  the  sub -inspector,  irrespective  of  the  general 
correspondence  of  the  station  and  sub-district. 

4926.  Do  you  approve  of  the  440  yards  limit  ? — I 
think  it  could  be  extended. 

4927.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  plan  to 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  officers  in  each 
particular  case  to  say  where  the  limit  might  be 
extended  ? — I think  it  might  be  left  to  the  officers. 
Still,  in  some  towns,  such  as  Tipperary,  it  would  be 
highly  dangerous  at  a late  hour  at  night. 

4928.  But  would  not  the  officer  be  a fair  judge  of 
all  the  circumstances,  and  a man  himself  have  regard 
to  his  safety? — I think  the  officer  is  the  proper 
judge. 

4929.  Provided  it  be  within  the  precincts  of  the 
town,  you  would  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
officer  ? — I would,  provided  it  be  close  to  the  town. 

4930.  Mr.  Holmes. — Are.  the  class  of  recruits  you 
are  now  getting  equal  to  the  class  of  recruits  of 
former  years? — Not  at  all. 

4931.  In  what  respect  do  they  differ? — Both  in 
literary  attainments  and  physically. 

4932.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — To  the 
pension,  in  a general  way. 

4933.  The  country  people  are  getting  more  intel- 
ligent than  they  were  heretofore  ? — They  are  pretty 
wide  awake  with  regard  to  those  things. 


[The  Committee  adjourned  to  next  day.] 


Eleventh  Day.— 8th  SEPTEMBER,  1882. 

Present : 

Mr.  R.  O’Siiaughnessy,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  W.  A.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  D.  Harrel,  R.M. 


Sub-Constable  Patrick  McGann,  examined. 


4934.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  sub-con- 
stables of  Galway  East  Riding  ? — Yes. 

4935.  In  what  part  of  Galway  are  you  stationed  ? 
— Loughrea. 

4936.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  there  ? 
— Thirteen  months. 

4937.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
Eleven  years  and  four  months. 

493S.  Where  were  you  before  being  stationed  in 


Loughrea? — I was  in  the  County  Down,  Belfast, 
and  the  West  Riding  of  Galway. 

4939.  What  subject  do  you  wish  to  deal  with 
first  ? — The  men  desired  me  to  call  attention  to  the 
question  of  pensions  as  the  first  and  most  important 
matter. 

4940.  Your  men  seek  an  equalization  of  the  pen- 
sions of  the  men  who  came  in  since  1866  with  those 
who  came  in  before  ? — Nearly  the  same. 
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4941.  You  say  “nearly  the  same.”  Would  you 
make  any  distinction  between  tbe  two? — Yes. 
After  fifteen  years’  service  they  want  fifteen- 
thirtieths,  or  half,  and  for  each  additional  year  a man 
to  get  one-thirtieth  up  to  his  serving  thirty  years, 
when  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  retire  on  full  pay. 

4942.  Are  you  aware  that  under  present  rules  you 
and  men  who  joined  since  1866  will  get  your  pen- 
sions by  annual  increments,  and  not  by  five-yearly 
increments  ? — I am  aware  of  that. 

4943.  Mr.  Hobnes. — Are  you  aware  that  your 
proposition  would  have  the  effect  of  putting  the 
men  who  joined  the  force  since  1866  in  a better 
position  even  than  that  of  the  men  who  joined  before 
1866  as  regards  pensions? — Yes,  and  they  think 
they  are  entitled  to  it. 

4944.  You  want  to  be  not  only  in  the  same 
position  as  the  men  who  joined  before  1866,  but  in. 
a better  position  ? — In  a more  satisfactory  position, 
so  that  a man  would  not  forfeit  four  years  and 
eleven  months’  service  for  nothing,  as  a man  would 
if  he  retired  at  twenty-nine  years  and  eleven 
months’  service.  We  want  the  increment  by  the 
year,  and  not  by  five  years. 

4945.  I put  this  question  to  a great  many  of  the 
men,  and  I ask  you,  surely,  as  a reasonable  man,  you 
do  not  want  to  be  placed  in  a better  position  as 
regards  pensions  than  the  men  in  England  and 
Scotland  ? — With  regard  to  that,  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  expect  it ; but  I want  to  be  put  in,  at  any 
rate,  as  good  a position  as  those  men  who  joined  the 
force  before  1866,  for  we  were  harder  worked  than 
they  were  for  the  last  three  years. 

4946.  Supposing  the  men  in  England  and  Scot- 
land did  not  enjoy  anything  like  so  good  a scale  of 
pensions,  would  you  still  desire  to  be  put  in  a better 
position  than  the  men  in  England  and  Scotland  ? — 
I want  to  be  put  in  the  same  position  as  those  who 
joined  before  1866. 

4947.  If  you  were  aware  that  the  police  forces  in 
England  and  Scotland  were  not  enjoying  so  good  a 
scale  of  pensions  as  those  who  joined  prior  to  1866, 
would  you  still  ask  to  be  put  in  a better  position 
than  the  men  in  England  and  Scotland  ? — I think 
we  all  have  harder  work  than  they. 

4948.  When  you  joined  the  force  were  you  aware 
of  the  alteration  that  had  been  made  in  the  scale  of 
pensions  ? — I was  not. 

4949.  When  did  you  become  aware  of  it  ? — About 
three  or  four  years  afterwards — at  the  time  of  the 
last  Commission  I became  aware  what  my  position 
would  be. 

4950.  Mr.  Barrel. — You  having  joined  since  1866 
are  entitled  to  retire  on  the  rate  of  pension  provided 
by  that  Act  after  thirty  years’  service  ? — Yes. 

4951.  And  as  a matter  within  your  experience,  do 
men  feel  the  last  five  years  of  their  service  a good 
deal  ? — They  certainly  do.  They  are  almost  useless 
in  the  last  five  years.  They  are  only  a burden  on 
other  men. 

4952.  Of  course  every  man  would  like  to  leave 
the  service  at  a period  of  his  life  and  physical  fitness 
which  would  enable  him  to  do  something  for  himself 
afterwards  ? — He  would  like  to  go  out  to  enjoy  what 
he  would  be  entitled  to  for  some  time ; he  would  not 
like  to  die  in  the  service. 

4953.  He  would  like  to  take  as  much  bodily 
vigour  with  him  as  he  could  ? — Yes. 

4954.  If  he  did  retire  when  active  and  in  vigorous 
health,  he  would  have  a better  chance  of  supplement- 
ing his  pension  by  some  employment  ? — Certainly. 

4955.  Then,  if  men  were  permitted  to  retire  at 
twenty-five  years’  service  instead  of  thirty,  would  not 
the  five  years  form  a very  important  ingredient  in 
the  pensions  question  ? — It  would ; but  he  would  be 
pensioned  off  according  to  his  number  of  years’  ser- 

. vice.  Some  may  be  sound,  healthy  men,  but,  as  a 
rule,  there  is  not  much  in  them  after  twenty-five 
years’  service. 

4956.  There  is  less  in  them  after  thirty  ? — Indeed 
there  is. 


4957.  Chairman. — If  you  are  done  with  the  sub-  Sub-Constable 

ject  of  pension,  pass  to  the  question  of  pay.  Do  nfifcnmi 
your  men  demand  an  increase  of  pay  ? — They  want  

Is.  a-day  increase  of  pay.  8 Sept.,  1882. 

4958.  Are  you  aware  that  it  was  shown  before  the 
Committee  that  sat  here  in  January  that,  before  the 
disturbance  and  in  quiet  places,  unmarried  men  who 
lived  pretty  moderately  could  save  something  ? — 

They  could  save  a little,  no  doubt,  in  quiet  stations, 
when  the  country  was  peaceable;  and  I do  not  sup- 
pose they  would  ask  an  increase  of  pay  if  the  country 
was  now  as  it  was  then. 

4959.  Please  to  state  your  reasons  for  seeking  an 
increase  of  pay  ? — The  men  are  very  hard  worked, 
and  want  good  extra  food  to  nourish  the  body.  At 
present  their  pay  is  scarcely  able  to  provide  that. 

I went  over  the  mess-books,  and  I will  be  able  to 
show. 

4960.  Before  this  trouble  began  were  you  in  the 
habit  of  having  a plain  breakfast,  or  used  you  to  add 
a little  meat  and  eggs  ? — I used  to  have  a plain 
breakfast  when  I was  not  hard  worked. 

4961.  Do  you  think  the  custom  has  changed  since 
the  hard  work  began? — Totally.  Every  man  has 
steak  for  his  breakfast,  for  he  is  out  every  night  I 
have  a statement  of  the  expense  for  a married  sub- 
constable. 

4962.  Is  this  an  estimate  prepared  from  the 
general  experience  of  the  force  or  by  an  individual  ? 

— It  is  by  an  individual. 

(Hands  document  to  the  Chairman.) 

4963.  This  is  from  a man  named  Stephen  Con- 
nolly ? — Yes. 

4964.  Do  you  know  him  ?— No ; but  when  he 
heard  I was  coming  up,  he  sent  me  this. 

4965.  Are  you  a married  man  ? — No. 

4966.  Have  you  considered  the  charges  in  this  ? 

— I have. 

4967.  Do  the  charges  appear  to  you  to  be  fair, 
according  to  the  prices  of  the  district  ? — I think 
there  is  nothing  exorbitant,  at  all  events.  I believe 
they  are  reasonable,  according  to  the  prices  of  the 
district. 

4968.  This  is  for  a married  man  with  no  family. 

There  will  be  no  great  necessity  for  going  through 
all  the  items.  I see  he  has  36  lbs.  of  beef  for  twenty- 
four  days  at  9d.  per  lb. — 1£  lbs.  per  day  ? — That  is  for 
himself  and  his  wife. 

4969.  Allowing  meat  nearly  every  day? — Yes, 
except  Friday. 

4970.  Three-quarters  of  a pound  each,  or  1^  lbs. 
between  a man  and  a woman.  He  puts  it  down  at 
9 d.  per  lb.  Is  that  what  you  pay  in  Galway  for 
beef  ? — At  contract  prices  in  Loughrea  we  pay  only 
7 d.  per  lb.  We  have  contract  prices  for  all  the  year 
round ; but  he  does  not  live  in  Loughrea. 

4971.  How  many  men  have  you  in  Loughrea  ? — 

There  are  about  eighty  men.  We  have  six  or  seven 
stations  now. 

4972.  Do  all  those  join  in  one  contract  ?— There 
are  two  barracks  and  one  hut. 

4973.  Each  makes  a contract  for  itself  ? — Yes. 

4974.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  price  of 
beef  in  Galway  when  you  do  not  get  it  by  contract  ? 

— It  is  about  lOd.  If  I wanted  to  get  a steak  for 
myself  without  contract  I would  pay  lOd.  or  Is. 

^ 4975.  He  makes  a total  expenditure  of  72 1. 12s.  for 
the  year  ? — Yes. 

4976.  If  this  sub-constable’s  expenditure  is 
72 1.  12s.,  would  not  it  follow  that  he  must  have  some 
means  besides  his  pay  ? — That  is  what  I was  think- 
ing ; but  I had  not  time  to  communicate  with  him. 

With  regard  to  the  last  item  (clothes  for  himself 
and  his  wife),  probably  it  would  not  be  unreasonable 
if  he  did  expend  it.  What  he  puts  down  is  Gl.  a-year 
for  his  wife’s  clothes.  The  messing  is,  however,  the 
principal  thing.  . . , . 

4977.  The  total  monthly  cost  of  messing  for  hrm- 
self  and  wife,  including  house-rent,  is  4Z.  19s.  7d., 
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Sub -Constable  and  lie  forgot  5s.  to  be  added  for  beer,  which  he  in- 
McGann  Produces  in  a later  part  of  the  account.  He  includes 

’ a suit  of  plain  clothes,  bringing  the  entire  amount 

8 Sept.,  1882.  to  ?5Z.  15s.  P — Yes. 

[The  following  is  the  account Monthly  account 
for  married  man,  no  family  : 2§  lbs.  tea,  at  3s.  6d., 
8s.  9d. ; 1 stone  sugar,  4s.  8 d.;  bread,  10s. ; 36  lbs. 
beef  for  twenty-four  days,  at  9 d.  lb.,  lj  lbs.  per  day, 
1Z.  7s. ; fish  or  eggs  for  six  days,  9cZ.  per  day,  4s.  8<Z. ; 
potatoes,  10  stone,  6tZ.  per  stone,  5s. ; eggs,  three  per 
day,  5s. ; 6 lbs.  butter,  at  Is.  2d.  per  lb.,  7s. ; milk, 
per  month,  3s. ; vegetables,  lcZ.  per  day,  2s.  6d. ; 
pepper,  salt,  onions,  &c.,  Is.  6<Z. ; fuel  and  light, 
10s.  6iZ. ; house-rent,  poor  description,  10s. ; total, 
per  month,  4Z.  19s.  7 d.,  multiply  by  12,  59Z.  15s. ; 
boots  for  self  and  wife,  3Z.  12s. ; clothes  for  wife, 
61. ; shirts,  socks,  and  drawers  for  self,  1Z.  10s. ; 
sundries,  including  soap,  black,  &c.,  1Z.  10s. ; 
forgot  above,  one  pint  of  beer  daily  for  dinner,  5s. ; 
total  amount,  72Z.  12s. ; one  suit  of  plain  clothes  per 
year,  3Z.  3s.,  75 Z.  15s.  Stephen  Connolly,  R.I.C., 
Killimore.”] 

4978.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  about  the 
daily  expenditure  of  a sub-constable  unmarried  and 
living  in  barracks  ? — I have  the  monthly  expendi- 
ture, having  at  Main-street  barracks  gone  over  the 
mess-books  myself:  general  mess,  1Z.  8s.  8^<Z. ; 
butter,  6s. ; extras,  including  steak,  chop,  eggs,  &c., 
6d.  a-day,  15s.  6d.  They  are  allowed  a canteen,  and, 
taking  beer  for  dinner,  or  two  pints  in  the  day, 
10s.  id. ; for  boots,  shirts,  drawers,  socks,  towels, 
handkerchiefs,  cooking  utensils,  scrubbing  brushes, 
mats,  black  lead,  soap,  blacking,  &c.,  11s.  4tZ.,  having 
made  up  what  we  thought  these  articles  would 
reasonably  cost  throughout  the  year,  and  divided  the 
result  by  12 ; tobacco  for  the  month,  4s.,  making 
the  total  monthly  expenditure  4Z.  5s.  lOJd. 

4979.  In  the  quiet  times  can  you  say  which  of 
those  items  would  be  smaller  than  at  present  ? — The 
extras  and  the  beer  money.  A man  would  not 
require  any  beer,  in  fact. 

4980.  Mr.  Holmes. — With  reference  to  the  item  of 
expenditure  on  tobacco,  you  are  surely  not  serious 
in  including  that  amongst  the  expenditure  you 
think  the  State  ought  to  pay  for  ?— No ; but  at  the 
.same  time  it  is  an  expenditure  if  a man  smokes. 

4981.  Chairman. — What  other  arguments  have 
you  for  an  increase  of  pay  ?— That  we  are  entitled 
to  it  on  account  of  the  hard  work.  If  we  were 
.entitled  to  a certain  amount  in  the  year  1872,  when 
nothing  was  to  be  done  compared  to  the  present 
labour,  we  are  entitled  to  more  now. 

4982.  If  it  was  an  ordinary  casual  increase  of 
labour  that  argument  would  not  hold  ? — But  the 
thing  has  been  going  on  a long  time,  and  the  men 
have  become  discontented.  They  think  they  are 
not  paid  accoi’ding  to  their  labour. 

4983.  You  see  half-a-dozen  fairs  or  races,  or  an 
increase  in  the  population  of  your  town,  would  not 
Be  a reason? — No,  but  the  enormous  increase  of 
labour,  and  that  it  has  continued  so  long. 

4984.  But  surely  if  the  country  gets  a shade 
quieter  things  may  go  back  to  some  extent  to  their 
.former  state  ?— They  may. 

4985.  Mr.  Holmes. — I go  beyond  the  Chairman, 
and  I say  not  only  to  some  extent  but  probably  to  a 
still  better  and  quieter  state  of  affairs  ? — It  will  be 
a long  time  before  the  duty  of  the  police  is  relaxed. 

4986.  Chairman. — I am  not  excluding  the  idea  of 
an  increase  of  pay  at  all ; but  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
crease of  labour  is  an  increase  that  may  disappear, 
do  you  not  think  that  to  some  extent  the  demands 
of  the  men  would  be  met  by  allowances  for  the 
cost  incurred  by  increased  labour  ? — Certainly  not. 
They  are  satisfied  with  the  allowances,  with  some 
slight  objections. 

4987.  You  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  deal 
with  the  question  by  allowances  ? — I think  it  would. 

4988.  Mr.  Harr  el. — You  say  that  you  ground  the 
claim  of  the  men  for  an  increase  of  pay  at  present 
on  increased  expenditure  ? — Yes. 


4989.  And  what  you  handed  in  represents  a fair 
account  of  your  expenses  at  that  increased  rate  of 
expenditure  ?— Yes. 

4990.  You  include  boots,  shirts,  drawers,  and  such 
things,  and  also  beer  and  tobacco ; and  the  total 
comes  to  4Z.  5s.  10JtZ. ; we  will  say  4Z.  6s.,  which  is 
51Z.  12s.  a-year  ? — Yes. 

4991.  Do  you  not  receive  in  pay  and  allowances — 
not  very  much  perhaps — but  something  in  excess  of 
that  at  present? — I do;  but  there  are  other  sub- 
constables receive  nothing  in  excess  of  that,  those 
after  six  months’  and  under  four  years’  service. 

4992.  Is  not  the  lowest  grade  of  pay  52Z.  ? — Yes.  ] 

4993.  And  he  has  some  allowances  after  that  ? — 
Something  for  straw. 

4994.  Everything  a policeman  requires  is  included 
in  this  estimate  ? — It  is  not.  Stationery  is  not 
included,  and  a man  may  have  to  write  home  to  his 
father  and  mother. 

4995.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  your  pay  would 
cover  this  expenditure  ? — It  would,  but  I would 
have  no  pocket-money.  I would  be  merely  working 
away  for  what  I would  eat  and  drink.  A man 
would  want  a few  shillings  to  spare  beyond  paying 
for  his  necessaries  in  his  monthly  mess. 

4996.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  not  this  the  case,  that 
before  the  last  three  years  you  found  no  difficulty  in 
living  within  your  pay  ? — W e did  not  find  such  a 
difficulty  before  those  three  years. 

4997.  As  a matter  of  fact,  did  you  save  money 
prior  to  those  three  years  ? — During  my  whole  time 
in  the  force  for  eleven  years  and  a-half  I saved 
something  about  30  Z. 

4998.  Was  there  an  inroad  made  into  that  during 
the  last  three  years  ? — 10Z.  went  out  of  my  pocket. 

4999.  How  much  did  you  get  from  the  vote  the 
other  day  ? — 14Z.  6s. 

5000.  Then  yon  were  repaid  your  expenses  and 
had  a little  in  hand  ? — Yes. 

5001.  Chairman. — The  balance  between  the  10Z. 
and  the  14Z.  would  probably  represent  roughly  what, 
if  things  had  remained  quiet,  you  would  have  saved 
during  the  time  ? — Yes. 

5002.  Mr.  Holmes. — In  point  of  fact,  the  money 
that  you  spent  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the 
country  would  in  ordinary  times  have  been  saved  ? 
— It  would,  of  course,  and  I might  add  to  the  30Z. 
but  for  the  hard  work,  because  I have  been  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight  for  the  last  three  years  in  the  East 
Biding  of  Galway. 

5003.  Mr.  Harrel. — Is  it  not  so  that  when  a man 
speaks  of  a policeman’s  savings  he  does  not  take  into 
account  certain  sums  which  from  time  to  time,  be 
they  small  or  great,  he  may  send  to  his  family,  and 
spend  on  leave  with  them — policemen  are  good  sons  ? 
— As  a rule  they  are.  I cannot  speak  with  regard 
to  leave.  I have  not  been  on  leave  for  the  last 
seven  years ; I would  not  get  leave. 

5004.  I am  not  asking  you  with  regard  to  leave, 
or  what  personally  you  may  have  done  or  not  done ; 
but  though  men  would  not  save  money  they  may 
occasionally  help  their  friends  ? — I am  taking  all 
into  account — what  I sent  home  and  what  I saved. 
I may  send  home  a couple  of  pounds  at  Christmas  to 
my  mother. 

5005.  Chairman. — If  you  have  no  other  argument 
about  pay,  go  to  the  subject  of  allowances.  You  are 
aware  there  are  allowances  in  existence  at  present 
which  have  been  lately  increased.  Have  you  any 
remarks  to  make  about  them  ? — Yes.  In  the  first 
instance,  I want  the  present  allowances  to  be  made 
permanent ; and  next,  with  regard  to  the  nightly 
allowance  of  4s.  6d.,  that  it  be  for  ten  hours,  the 
same  as  under  the  old  scale  in  respect  of  the  2s.  6d., 
namely,  a period  of  ten  consecutive  hours,  that  will 
not  terminate  till  3 a.m.,  to  constitute  a night’s 
absence. 

5006.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  allowance  at  present  for 
a night’s  absence  is  4s.  6d.  ? — Yes. 

5007.  A fairly  liberal  allowance? — Yes.  They 
have  no  complaint  with  regard  to  that. 
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5008.  Tlie  allowance  for  a night’s  absence  is  made 
usually  to  cover  what  a man  will  spend  for  supper, 
bed,  and  breakfast  ? — Yes. 

5009.  Do  you  think  now  that  as  a rule  ten  hours’ 
absence,  ending  at  or  after  3 A. m.,  would  involve 
such  an  expenditure  ? — It  may  or  may  not. 

5010.  I suppose  there  are  instances  in  which  it 
might;  but  generally  if  a man  came  home  at 
3 o’clock  he  would  not  have  spent  the  money  on  bed 
and  breakfast  ? — He  might  spend  it  otherwise. 

5011.  But  if  he  were  absent  from  his  station  only 
ten  hours  the  chances  are  he  could  not  eat  much 
more  than  one  meal  ? — That  is  a fact. 

5012.  No  doubt  a hardship  is  found  to  arise  from 
the  fact  that  a night’s  absence  must  consist  of 
twelve  hours,  at  least  six  of  which  are  contained 
between  the  hours  of  9 o’clock  at  night  and  3 
in  the  morning  ? — Yes.  These  are  the  limits  at  the 
present  time. 

5013.  Then  a case  might  arise  in  which,  if  a man 
was  ordered  out  of  his  barracks  at  half-past  9 at 
night,  unless  he  remained  absent  until  half -past  9 
the  next  night,  or  twenty-four  hours,  he  would  not 
be  entitled  to  the  night’s  allowance  ? — He  would  not 
according  to  the  present  scale ; he  would  only  get 
the  daily  allowance. 

5014.  In  practice,  then,  would  not  a modification 
of  that  rule  to  this  extent  be  satisfactory — namely, 
that  a man  should  obtain  the  night’s  allowance  for 
any  twelve  hours  in  which  were  included  the  hours 
between  12  o’clock  midnight  and  3 o’clock  a.m.  ? — 
Yes,  to  go  out  before  12  o’clock  midnight  and  not  to 
terminate  till  3 a.m. 

5015.  But  I say  any  twelve  hours  including  the 
hours  between  12  midnight  and  3 a.m.  should  con- 
stitute a night — that  is,  if  you  went  out  at  10  and 
came  in  at  10  next  day  you  would  get  it ; or  if  you 
went  out  at  6 in  thej  evening  and  came  in  at  6 in 
the  morning  you  would  get  it.  Do  you  not  think 
that  would  be  a great  improvement  ? — It  would  be 
an  improvement ; but  the  men  would  rather  that  it 
should  be  ten  hours.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  the 
4s.  Qd.  They  seldom  or  ever  get  it  unless  they  are 
away  altogether  from  their  station. 

5016.  Their  absence  from  the  station  is  on  pro- 
tection duty,  or  under  similar  peculiar  circum- 
stances ? — Yes.  Many  a man  is  in  a drain  or  ditch 
during  the  night,  and  he  wants  something  to  restore 
him  when  he  comes  back. 

5017.  That  is  not,  after  all,  compensation  for 
expenditure  during  the  night,  but  for  the  onerous 
and  severe  duties  ? — For  the  onerous  and  severe 
duties. 

5018.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  allowance? — 
The  men  desire  that  the  daily  allowance  be  made 
permanent — Is.  6 d.  for  eight  hours  and  2s.  for 
twelve.  They  want  an  allowance  of  10Z.  per  annum 
for  married  men  not  accommodated  in  barracks. 

5019.  You  are  not  married  ? — No. 

5020.  Do  you  think  the  giving  of  this  allowance 
would  have  the  effect  of  hurrying  men  into 
marriage  ? — I do  not  believe  it  would. 

5021.  Mr.  Holmes. — It  would  induce  a waverer  to 
make  up  his  mind  ? — It  might  have  a little  effect ; 
a man  might  have  an  inclination  to  court  the  money 
allowance,  but  I do  not  think  it  would  have  any 
great  effect. 

5022.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next,  please  ? — The 
next  is  an  increased  allowance  for  fuel  and  light. 
The  present  allowance  is,  for  a head-quarters 
station,  15s.  in  winter  and  12s.  in  summer ; the  men 
want  30s.  in  -winter  and  12s:  in  summer. 

5023.  Mr.  Harr  el. — You  say  there  is  a large 
number  of  men  in  the  station  at  Loughrea  ? — Yes. 

5024.  Are  they  receiving  only  the  ordinary  allow- 
ance ? — Only  the  ordinary  allowance. 

o026.  Do  not  the  Regulations  admit  of  the 
Inspector-General  approving  of  a larger  allowance  ? 
—I  believe  he  can. 

5027.  Have  they  ever  asked  for  it? — I could  not 
say  that.  Whether  they  have  or  not,  they  have  a 

[1502] 


single  allowance.  I took  the  cost  for  December  and 
July.  In  the  month  of  December  the  amount  for 
fuel  and  light  was  2Z.  15s.,  and  last  July  it  was  2Z. 

5028.  Chairman. — This  is  altogether  for  the 
guard-room? — For  the  guard-room  and  cooking 
purposes. 

5029.  Then  in  the  demand  you  make  you  go  on 
the  idea  that  the  expenses  of  cooking-fuel  ought  to 
be  taken  into  account  ? — Yes. 

5030.  That  would  involve  a change  from  the 
present  Regulations,  in  which  there  is  no  intention 
of  making  an  allowance  for  cooking  purposes  ? — 
Yes. 

5031.  To  the  allowance  at  present  given  you  are 
virtually  adding  another,  namely,  an  allowance  for 
fuel  for  cooking  ? — I do  not  want  to  advocate  that, 
but  I am  giving  you  the  cost  for  those  two  months. 

5032.  When  you  put  down  that  as  the  amount  in 
December,  was  it  not  incurred  both  for  cooking  and 
the  guard-room  fire  ? — Yes. 

5033.  How  much  of  that  went  in  the  guard-room 
fire  ? — More  than  the  half  of  it ; Jhere  was  only  one 
fire  kept  in  the  kitchen,  but  the  light  was  kept  for 
the  use  of  the  guard,  and  all  over  the  barracks; 
there  is  always  a fire  kept  lighted  in  the  guard- 
room. 

5034.  Would  you  say  three-fourths  of  that  was 
used  for  the  guard-room  ? — I would. 

5035.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  are  aware  that  the  present 
allowance  is  only  intended  to  be  for  the  guard- 
room  ? — I am ; but  that  allowance  is  inadequate. 

5036.  For  the  guard-room  ? — Certainly. 

5037.  Mr.  Harrel. — Have  you  gas  in  this  large 
barrack  ? — No. 

5038.  The  passages  are  lighted  ? — Yes ; the  two 
halls ; and  the  guard-room  is  a pretty  large  room ; 
there  are  thirty-three  men  in  the  place. 

5039.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — The 
making  up  of  clothing. 

5040.  What  does  it  cost  you  at  present  to  get  a 
tunic  and  trousers  made  up  ? — About  11s.  the  last 
time. 

5041.  The  combined  allowance  for  these  two 
articles  is  7s.  6cZ.  ? — Yes. 

5042.  Therefore  you  seek  an  increased  allowance 
of  3s.  6d.  ?— Yes. 

5043.  Do  you  think  that  is  a fail1  average  extra 
cost  for  your  district  ? — I am  perfectly  sure  of  it. 

5044.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  you  wish  to  deal 
"with  ? — Unfavourable  records.  I think  they  ought 
to  be  expunged  after  two  years’  good  conduct,  so 
that  they  should  not  affect  pension  or  promotion,  or, 
in  fact,  affect  a man  in  any  way. 

5045.  Suppose  there  was  a case  where  there  were 
two  men  perfectly  equal  in  every  other  respect  for 
promotion,  but  that  one  of  them  had  some  of  those 
unfavourable  records  against  him,  what  would  you 
say  ? — If  it  was  within  two  years,  the  man  without 
unfavourable  records  should  be  preferred. 

5046.  Then  you  would  wipe  them  out  altogether 
after  two  years’  good  conduct  ? — Yes  ; because  it  is 
laid  down  in  the  Code  that  after  two  years’  good 
conduct  a man  is  eligible  for  promotion,  and  if  they 
are  ever  to  be  wiped  out,  they  ought  to  be  wiped  out 
then. 

5047.  You  connect  the  time  of  eligibility  for  pro- 
motion with  the  time  to  wipe  them  out  ? — Yes. 

5048.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  say  something 
about  promotion  ? — The  men  I represent  want  that 
seniority  should  be  taken  into  account  where  the 
seniors  are  found  to  be  eligible  ; that  no  man  should 
be  promoted  under  eight  years’  service;  and  that 
there  should  be  a uniform  system  throughout  the 
entire  force.  In  some  cases,  for  instance,  in  the 
County  Down,  men  are  promoted  at  six  years’ 
service,  but  in  the  County  Galway  a man  would 
have  fourteen  or  fifteen  years’  service  before  it 
would  come  to  his  turn. 

5049.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  there  should  be 
the  same  system  in  eveiy  county,  but  that  promo- 
tion should  go  on  in  every  county  by  itself,  or  that 
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promotion  should  go  on  all  over  the  country  ?- — All 
over  the  country,  the  same  as  the  seniority  list  of 
head  constables ; you  could  not  have  it  uniform 
otherwise. 

5050.  I suppose  it  is  your  experience  that  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  a man  to  get  promoted 
ordinarily  in  a county  depends  very  much  on  the 
views  and  management  of  the  county  inspector  ?— 
Exactly,  and  the  sub-inspector  too.  Promotion  is 
all  by  selection  at  the  present  time,  and  it  has  given 
dissatisfaction.  The  men  want  to  have  those 
entitled  to  promotion,  if  found  fit  for  it,  promoted 
on  a uniform  scale. 

5051.  So  far  as  I can  understand  from  the  wit- 
nesses, there  is  no  imputation  of  unfairness  on  the 
county  or  sub-inspectors,  but  their  ideas  of  promo- 
tion are  different ; there  is  no  idea  that  they  intend 
to  be  unfair  ? — No ; the  idea  is  that  they  may  not 
intend  to  be  unfair,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a great 
many  consider  that  the  system  of  promotion  is  not 
giving  satisfaction. 

5052.  Mr.  Karr  el. — You  say  that  the  minimum 
service  at  which  a man  should  be  allowed  to  present 
himself  for  examination  is  eight  years  ? — Eight 
years. 

5053.  I take  it,  then,  that  the  qualifying  examina- 
tion should  be  not  only  a written  one,  but  also  a 
vivd  voce  one  in  a man’s  knowledge  as  a policeman  F 
— Exactly. 

5054.  How  would  you  propose  to  examine  him  ? 
— Let  the  questions  be  sent  to  the  head-quarters  of 
the  county,  and  the  men  examined  upon  them,  the 
county  inspector  having  nothing  to  do  -with  the 
questions  but  to  send  them  up  to  the  Castle  again, 
and  the  Inspector-General  can  arrange  his  list  from 
the  result. 

5055.  The  examination  in  police  duties  should  be 
by  the  county  inspector  ? — It  would  entail  trouble.  It 
could  be  in  writing  at  the  same  time,  selecting  the 
questions  from  the  “ Manual,”  and  the  men  writing 
the  answers. 

5056.  Are  you  aware  that  in  printing  matters  of 
that  sort  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  have  to 
change  the  papers  for  every  examination,  or  else  one 
man  might  have  an  advantage  over  another  ? — They 
could  do  that.  Of  course  the  examination  would  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  county  inspector,  and 
he  would  see  that  there  was  no  copying  going  on, 
but  that  every  man  was  woi’king  on  his  own  hook. 
With  regard  to  the  promotion  of  constable  to  head 
constable,  they  want  to  have  the  select  list,  the 
special  list,  and  the  seniority  list  abolished,  and 
have  instead  an  intermediate  system — that  a man 
should  be,  say,  five  years  in  the  rank  and  fifteen 
years  in  the  service  before  presenting  himself  for 
examination. 

5057.  Your  view  is  that  that  service  in  the  rank 
and  in  the  force  should  qualify  him,  but  having  so 
qualified  him,  how  would  he  become  eligible  ? — 
Examine  him  on  the  same  principle  that  I have 
brought  under  yo&r  notice  for  promotion  from  sub- 
constable to  constable. 

5058.  Then,  having  regard  to  his  fitness,  he  would 
also  be  promoted  by  seniority? — Yes;  on  a like 
principle  to  that  in  the  case  of  the  others. 

5059.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  subject?— 
They  desired  me  to  state  that  they  want  all  pro- 
motion from  the  ranks  to  the  office  of  sub- 
inppector. 

5060.  They  wish  all  from  the  ranks  ?— Yes. 

5061.  Is  that  the  general  opinion  among  the  men 
you  represent  ? — It  is  the  universal  opinion. 

5062.  Is  it  your  experience  and  theirs  that  during 
the  late  troubled  times  the  men  who  have  been  pro- 
moted from  the  ranks  to  the  post  of  sub-inspector 
have  been  efficient  officers  ? — I am  sure  they  are,  and 
they  are  more  experienced  policemen. 

5063.  Go  to  the  next  point  ? — The  next  is  favour- 
able records.  They  want  to  have  the  favour- 
able records  abolished,  and  if  a man  displays  any 
more  zeal,  tact,  or  intelligence  than  an  ordinary 


policeman,  let  him  be  rewarded  pecuniarily;  and  not 
by  promotion. 

5064.  The  effect  of  that  would  be  to  bring  pro- 
motion more  under  the  operation  of  seniority  and  of 
the  examination  list  ? — Exactly  so. 

5065.  And  to  make  it  more  uniform  and  less  free 
from  a variable  standard  ? — Exactly ; and  evex-y  man 
would  be  entitled  to  promotion,  if  qualified,  at  a 
certain  time. 

5066.  Mr.  Karrel. — Have  you  thought  of  this 
point  in  connection  with  general  promotion,  that,  in 
keeping  a general  list  at  head-quarters,  the  first 
man  on  the  list  might  be  stationed  in  Ciare,  while 
the  first  vacancy  might  be  in  Antrim,  thereby 
entailing  an  immediate  transfer  to  fill  the  vacancy  ? 
— I have  ; but  in  the  management  of  that  it  might 
be  carried  out  by  the  same  principle  as  that  adopted 
by  the  Commandant  in  allocating  recruits  to 
counties ; as  far  as  they  can  the  men  might  be 
kept  near  their  own  counties. 

5067.  But  if  a man  was  liable  to  be  transferred 
even  out  of  the  county,  without  regard  to  his  incon- 
venience in  being  transferred  to  a great  distance, 
would  not  the  system  of  transferring  a man  to  a 
vacancy  irrespective  of  county  militate  against  the 
advantages  derived  from  local  knowledge,  and 
keeping  him  in  the  county  he  knows  ?— It  might  if 
he  was  a man  of  good  experience ; but  a constable, 
when  promoted  to  the  rank  of  head  constable,  is 
liable  to  be  changed  to  another  county. 

5068.  The  number  of  head  .constables  are  few 
compared  with  the  number  there  would  be  pro- 
moted from  acting  constable  to  constable  ? — They 
are  few,  no  doubt. 

5069.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  point  ? — They 
want  5s.  a-month  for  boots.  . 

5070.  How  many  pairs  in  the  year  do  they 
require  ? — Three  and  four.  I know  men  to  expend 
51.  a-year  on  boots. 

5071.  You  pay  about  14s.  per  pair  for  boots  ? — As 
a general  rule,  18s. 

5072.  For  the  strong  boots? — About  14s.  for  the 
strong  boots,  and  about  18s.  for  the  lighter  boots. 

5073.  You  put  something  down  for  repairs  ? — We 
have  to  pay  for  repairs  ; but  if  the  5s.  a-month  were 
granted  it  would  meet  all. 

5074.  Is  there  any  other  allowance  of  that  kind  ? 
— With  regard  to  plain  clothes,  the  men  want  Is. 
per  day  when  they  wear  them,  the  whole  amount 
not  to  exceed  51.  a-year.  When  in  Loughrea  I was 
out  4 1-  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  my  clothes.  I was 
employed  night  and  day  in  plain  clothes  for  six 
months.  I had  to  buy  special  clothes  for  the  night 
duty. 

5075.  Do  you  think  your  experience  has  been  felt 
in  and  about  Loughrea  by  other  men  ? — It  has  been 
very  much  felt.  They  wei'e  wearing  plain  clothes 
night  and  day  for  six  months. 

5076.  You  propose  the  men  should  get  Is.  a-day 
for  every  day  they  wear  plain  clothes  on  duty  ? — 
Yes. 

5077.  Is  not  it  a fact  that  there  are  some  places 
where  men  are  not  employed  in  plain  clothes  more 
than  twice  a-month  ? — That  is  a fact. 

5078.  Do  you  think  what  you  propose  would  give 
satisfaction  in  a quiet  place  like  the  County  Down  : 
that  would  only  mean  24s.  a-year  ? — I believe  it 
would.  . 

5079.  You  think  fora  man  employed  on  duty  inplain 
clothes  twenty-four  times  in  the  year  that  would  be 
considered  a fair  allowance  ? — I am  certain  it 
would. 

5080.  Mr.  Karr  el. — You  are  frequently  employed 
in  plain , clothes,  and  your  proposition  would  meet 
your  individual  case ; but  others  will  say,  “ The 
rules  of  the  service  require  that  we  sho.uld  be  pre- 
pared to  put  them  on  at  any  time,  and  24s.  would 
not  be  an  adequate  provision  for  that  ”? — The  only 
thing  we  want  is  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  plain 
clothes  in  the  public  service. 

5081.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — The 
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next  i|  courts  pf  inquiry.  The  men  would  like 
the  officers  to  be  sworn,  and  the  press  admitted, 
and  the  evidence  to  be  published  as  the  case  goes  on. 
They  would  also  like  that  every  facility  should  be 
given  for  the  admission  of  the  public.  The  public 
are  admitted  at  present,  but  in  a way  that  they  do 
not  know  they  are  allowed  to  go  in.  The  decision 
of  the  court  ought  to  be  according  to  the  weight  of 
evidence,  and  a man  should  not  be  considered  drunk 
except  he  is  unfit  for  duty. 

5082.  Do  you  seriously  suggest  that  if  a man  had 
the  sign  of  liquor  on  him  when  he  was  on  duty  that 
ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  unfit  for  duty  ? — I 
consider  that  unfit  for  duty.  It  is  laid  down  in  the 
Code  that  the  slightest  departure  from  sobriety  is 
drunkenness.  If  it  is  proved  that  a man  has  a single 
“ half-one  ” in  him,  although  there  is  no  sign  of 
drink  on  him,  and  although  he  may  be  perfectly 
sober,  under  the  present  regulations  he  is  liable  to 
be  punished. 

5083.  Surely  that  must  be  an  abuse  of  the  regu- 
lations ? — That  is  the  impression  of  the  men. 

5084.  If  you  take  one  or  two  and  they  do  not 
affect  you,  it  is  no  proof  you  are  drunk? — I am 
almost  sure  to  be  punished. 

5085.  Mr.  Harrel. — I am  sure  you  intend  to  convey 
what  is  correct  and  right.  The  regulations  on  the 
subject  of  drunkenness  are  very  strict  ? — They  are. 

5086.  And  I am  sure  that  every  well-meaning 
member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  would  wish 
that  they  should  continue  strict  ? — They  certainly 
would. 

5087.  The  regulations  provide  that  a man  shall  be 
considered  drunk  when  there  is  in  his  appearance, 
or  demeanour,  or  conduct,  that  which  gives  evidence 
of  the  slightest  departure  from  sobriety? — Yes; 
exactly. 

5088:  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  is  the  evidence 
necessary  to  prove  departure  from  sobriety  not  only 
evidence  of  the  liquor  he  may  have  taken,  but  in 
addition  to  that  his  demeauour  and  the  effect  of  it 
on  him  ? — Yes. 

5089.  Chairman. — Surely  it  would  follow  that  the 
mere  fact  that  it  was  proved  he  had  taken  a glass  of 
whiskey  would  not  be  enough  to  convict  him,  unless 
there  was  something  in  his  demeanour  to  show  he 
had  taken  the  whiskey  ?— A case  of  it  never  came 
under  my  notice. 

5090.  Co  to  the  next  subject? — The  responsi- 
bility of  a senior  for  a junior,  in  case  the  junior  got 
drunk. 

5091.  It  often  happens  that  a man  would  have  no 
control  over  his  comrade  ? — Yes  ; if  he  wants  to  get 
drunk  he  can,  in  spite  of  mm.  He  can  carry  the 
drink  in  his  pocket.  That  is  a great  grievance. 


5092.  What  is  the  next  subject? — Mounted  men 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  retire  at  45  years  of  age, 
when  dismounted ; and  they  want  a more  rapid 
system  of  promotion,  say  at  twelve  years’  service. 

5093.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  mention? 
— That  married  men’s  wives  be  allowed  to  work  at  a 
respectable  industry  in  their  own  houses,  for  instance, 
dressmaking. 

5094.  You  would  not  seek  to  have  them  permitted 
to  cany  on  public  business  ?; — Certainly  not,  and  I 
would  have  no  one  in  the  house  except  her  own 
family. 

5095.  Have  you  anything  else  to  suggest  ? — That 
the  area  of  land  or  garden  for  a married  man  be 
extended  from  10  to  20  perches. 

5096.  Is  that  to  enable  them  to  make  money  ? — 
No,  but  for  the  purpose  of  living  on  it  themselves. 

5097.  What  is  the  next  matter? — Under  the 
present  regulation  a man  can  take  two  hours  to 
himself  when  not  required  for  duty,  but  he  is  not 
to  go  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
barracks. 

5098.  Is  that  rule  adhered  to  ? — It  is  in  a great 
many  instances.  I knew  instances  of  stones  being 
put  at  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  barracks,  and  a 
man  on  the  look-out  to  report  those  who  went  beyond 
the  limit.  That  was  at  Maam,  County  Galway. 

5099.  What  is  the  next  point,  please  ? — The 
barrack  orderly  ought  to  be  allowed  to  sleep  until 
7 a.m.  in  the  winter,  instead  of  getting  up  in  the 
dark  mornings  at  6 o’clock  without  necessity. 

5100.  Have  you  anything  else  to  suggest  ? — I 
have  nothing  more  to  say  with  regard  to  the  county 
force,  but  as  I am  attached  to  the  reserve,  you  may 
wish  to  hear  something  about  that  branch  of  the 
force. 

5101.  Mr.  Barrel. — That  is  why  you  have  been  in 
so  many  places? — It  is.  We  of  the  reserve  are 
harder  worked  than  others  in  the  force ; we  are 
sure  to  be  sent  to  disturbed  localities. 

5102.  Chairman. — Have  those  frequent  changes 
any  effect  on  your  expenses  ? — Certainly ; wo  are 
sent  to  new  stations,  and  have  to  buy  new  cooking 
utensils,  and  we  might  not  be  three  weeks  in  a 
station  when  we  would  be  changed. 

5103.  Therefore,  for  hard  work,  what  increase 
would  you  ask  ? — I would  say  51.  in  the  year,  and 
they  are  well  entitled  to  it. 

5104.  You  have  come  into  contact  with  a good 
many  reserve  men  ? — I have. 

5105.  Have  you  discussed  this  matter  with  them  ? 
— I have. 

5106.  Then  we  are  to  take  you  as  representing 
their  views? — Those  of  the  reserve  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Galway,  some  twenty  or  twenty-two. 
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5107.  Chairman. — You  repx-esent  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  of  Derry  ? — Yes. 

5108.  What  is  the  strength  of  the  force  in  Derry? 
— Seventy-five,  all  told. 

5109.  Does  that  include  the  extra  force  ? — No ; 
there  is  what  we  call  the  rural  force  attached  to  the 
city,  divided  among  three  stations.  The  men  for 
street  duty  number  seventy-five  in  all.  There  are, 
besides,  eight  cavalry  men,  whom  I have  not  in- 
cluded in  the  seventy-five. 

5110.  Mr.  Barrel. — But  seventy-five  is  the  actual 
strength  of  the  force  there  ? — Yes. 

5111.  Do  you  know  what  the  Government  quota 
is,  and  then  the  extra  force  for  which  the  Derry 
people  pay  one-lialf  ? — Seventy-five. 

5112.  Chairman. — Take  the  things  in  the  order 
you  consider  them  of  importance.  What  is  the  first 
matter  you  wish  to  bring  under  our  notice  ? — 
Pensions. 

[1502] 


5113.  I suppose  you  seek  for  those  who  joined 
ice  1866  pensions  equal  to  those  who  joined  before 
66  ?— Yes. 

5114.  Are  you  a man  who  got  in  before  1866  ?— I 
i a man  of  nineteen  years’  service. 

5115.  Give  us  the  reasons  for  the  demand . A 
m who  joined  on  the  9th  August,  1866,  is  entitled 

his  full  pay  at  thirty  years’  service,  but  a man 
10  joined  on  the  11th  will  be  only  entitled  to  twq- 
irds,  or  something  less.  . 

5116.  Then,  as  I understand,  you  put  it  on  the 
ound  of  the  inequality  between  the  two  §ets  of 
,n  ? — Yes.  In  consequence  of  that  a grievance 
ists  among  the  men  who  joined  since  1866. 

5117.  Be  kind  enough  to  mention  anything  else 
u rely  on,  putting  your  demand  from  any  other 
int  of  view  you  wish  ?— There  is  no  particular 
int  that  is  a general  grievance  with  the  men.  _ 

5118.  Do  you  think  the  men  who  joined  sippe 
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Constable  1866  made  inquiry  when  they  were  joining  as  to 
Edward  Scott,  w]lafc  their  pensions  would  be  ? — I think  there  are 
II  Sept  1882  men  joined  without  making  any  inquiry  even 
’ " since  that. 

5119.  I suppose  they  made  no  inquiry  about  pen- 
sions at  all  ? — I would  say  one  in  every  three  made 
no  inquiry  when  joining ; hut  they  are  better  posted 
now  than  three  years  ago  when  they  come  to  offer 
themselves  as  candidates. 

5120.  You  are  aware  that  under  the  regulations 
of  the  London  force  and  all  the  English  forces  none 
of  the  men  get  full  pay  as  pension  on  retiring  ? — 
lam. 

5121.  What  reason  do  the  men  who  got  in  since 
1866  give  for  seeking  a rate  of  pension  higher  than 
the  rates  of  pension  given  at  the  present  day  to 
forces  all  over  the  kingdom  ? — The  reason  they 
assign  generally  is  that  they  perform  the  same  duties 
as  the  men  who  joined  previously  to  1866. 

5122.  Then  they  argue  that  the  comparison  ought 
to  be  with  their  own  comrades,  and  not  with  the 
men  of  other  forces  ? — That  is  their  opinion. 

5123.  Mr.  Holman. — Supposing  a man  on  joining 
the  force  since  1866  was  aware  at  the  time  of  his 
joining  of  the  alteration,  do  you  think  that  he 
would  have  any  ground  now  to  ask  to  be  put  in  the 
same  position  as  the  men  who  joined  before  1866  ? — 
If  he  knew  what  he  would  be  entitled  to  after  a 
certain  service,  I would  say  not. 

5124.  To  use  a legal  phrase,  he  would  be  a pur- 
chaser with  notice  ? — Certainly. 

5125.  Chairman. — I suppose  the  next  subject  of 
interest  would  be  a permanent  increase  of  pay  ? — 
Yes. 

’ 5126.  What  permanent  increase  do  you  seek? — 

The  men  appear  to  think  they  are  entitled  to  the 
same  scale  as  the  English  forces,  and  also  the  Dublin 
metropolitan  police  force. 

5127.  In  the  first  place,  have  you  made  yourself 
acquainted  with  any  particular  scale  of  English  pay  ? 
— No. 

5128.  What  we  mean  to  do  is  to  institute  an 
accurate  inquiry  into  the  conditions  and  pay  of  a 
variety  of  English  forces,  and  our  Report  will  show 
that  we  have  borne  that  in  mind.  You  are  aware 
that  the  London  police  receive  a higher  rate  of  pay 
than  the  others  ? — Yes. 

5129.  You  are  aware  that  the  English  rural  police 
generally  receive  a smaller  rate  of  pay  than  the 
metropolitan  police  ? — Yes. 

5130.  In  striking  a rate  of  pay  for  a force  like 
' yours,  which  is  both  town  and  country,  do  you  not 

think  it  fair  we  should  consider  all  the  rates  of  pay 
in  England  as  well  as  the  metropolitan  rate  of  pay  ? 
— That  would  be  jtfst,  no  doubt. 

5131.  You  claim  a rate  of  pay  equal  to  that  of 
the  Dublin  metropolitan  police  ? — Yes ; that  is  the 
opinion,  of  the  men  I represent. 

5132.  I will  take  a man  in  a quiet  part  of  the 
County  Derry,  where  there  has  been  no  disturbance, 
are  his  duties  as  heavy  and  disagreeable  as  the 
duties  of  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police,  or  do  you 
think  he  has  an  easier  life  ? — For  the  last  two  years, 
at  least,  I believe  the  duties  are  not  easier  on  the 
police  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

5133.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  on  the 
general  subject  of  pay,  as  to  the  cost  of  living,  or 
anything  of  the  kind? — As  regards  myself  indi- 
vidually, I am  a married  member  of  the  service. 
So  far  as  the  pay  is  concerned,  I can  live  on  it,  but 
I can  do  no  more.  The  estimate  I make  out  is 
beyond  what  my  pay  would  allow  me  to  have. 

5134.  You  produce  an  estimate  of  a single  man’s 
expenses  for  a month  of  thirty  days,  and  you  make 
it  out  to  be  4 1.  13s.  10^<Z.  ? — Yes. 

5135.  That  is  for  the  city  of  Deny  ? — Yes. 

5136.  You  have  f lb.  of  beef  daily  at  10tZ.  per  lb.  ? 
— Yes. 

5137.  Is  lOd.  per  lb.  the  average  price  you  pay  ? 
— That  is  the  average  price  we  pay  in  Derry  for 
beef. 


5138.  Do  the  men  in  Deny  contract  or  deal  with- 
out contract  ? — They  generally  contract. 

5139.  Do  they  pay  so  high  a price  as  that  with  a 
contract  ? — They  do. 

5140.  Deny  is  a place  where  you  have  all  the 
disadvantages  of  a town  in  the  price  of  provisions  ? 
—Provisions  are  not  much  dearer  than  they  would 
be  in  a rural  district ; some  commodities  are. 

5141.  For  instance,  meat? — Meat  is  dearer  in 
Deny  than  in  the  country  places,  but  it  is  generally 
of  a better  quality. 

5142.  You  have  22  oz.  of  tea  at  3s.  4 d.  per  lb.  Do 
you  find  it  necessary  to  pay  3s.  4<Z.  per  lb.  in  Deny 
for  tea? — Yes.  I pay  that  myself,  and  we  all 
generally  deal  in  the  one  establishment. 

5143.  I see  you  have  tobacco,  15  oz.  at  4 d.  per  oz.  ? 
Yes,  for  a man  who  smokes. 

5144.  Have  j-ou  any  objection  to  this  being 
handed  in  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

5145.  I see  you  have  an  estimate  for  a married 
man  having  two  of  a family  for  thirty  days  ? — Yes. 

5146.  You  make  that  71.  13s.  ? — Yes. 

5147.  You  include  in  that  house-rent  and  taxes, 
11.  5s.  ? — Yes. 

5148.  That  item  would  come  from  a married  man 
who  was  not  accommodated  in  barracks  ? — Yes. 

5149.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  Deny  ? 
— About  four  years. 

5150.  Where  were  you  before  ? — In  the  county  of 
Deny  at  Magherafelt,  and  previous  to  that  in  the 
County  Donegal. 

5151.  How  long  are  yon  married  ? — Eleven  years. 

5152.  How  long  in  the  force  ? — Nineteen  years 
and  five  months. 

5153.  Were  you  able  to  save  money  at  all  in  those 
country  stations  before  the  disturbed  times  came  ? — 

1 would  say  I could  save  a little.  A single  man 
could  save  a little. 

5154.  Am  I to  understand  that  a maraied  man 
would  find  it  hard  to  save  ? — A married  man  could 
save  none. 

5155.  But  a single  man  in  quiet  times  could  save? 
— Yes. 

5156.  In  the  city  of  Derry  could  men  save  in 
quiet  times  ? — Yes. 

[Account  of  a single  man’s  expenses  for  a month  of 
thirty  days : — £ lb.  beef  daily,  at  10<Z.  per  lb., 
18s.  9d. ; bread,  3d.  daily,  7s.  6d. ; 5 lbs.  butter,  at 
Is.  4 d.  per  lb.,  6s.  8 d. ; 5 doz.  eggs,  at  10tZ.  per  doz., 
4s.  2d. ; 22  oz.  tea,  at  3s.  4 d.  per  lb.,'  4s.  7 d. ; 7 lbs. 
sugar,  at  4(Z.  per  lb.,  2s.  4 d. ; milk,  |tZ.  per  day, 
Is.  3d. ; potatoes,  stone  daily,  at  6d.  per  stone, 
3s.  9 d. ; stirabout  and  milk  for  night,  4s. ; vegetables, 
pepper,  salt,  and  mustard,  2s.  Gd. ; extra  coal  and 
gas,  2s. ; cooking  and  washing,  5s.  6 d. ; tobacco, 
15  oz.  at  4 d.  per  oz.,  5s. ; stipends,  2s.  6d. ; socks, 
6 pairs  per  year  at  2s.  each,  Is. ; shirts,  2 inside  and 

2 outside  per  year,  Is.  9 d. ; drawers,  2 pairs,  at  4s.  Gd. 
each,  9 d. ; boots,  2 pairs  and  repairs,  5s. ; to  replace 
plain  clothes,  3s.  4 d. ; making  up  uniform,  Gd. ; 
handkerchiefs  and  newspapers,  Is.  9 d. ; 4 towels,  at 
Is.  each,  4 d. ; cooking  utensils,  8 d. ; table-cloths, 
knives  and  forks,  G\d.  ; stationery,  6s.  per  year,  Gd  ; 
gloves  and  braces,  Gd. ; mats,  brushes,  and  sand,  9 d.  ; 
incidental  expenses,  6s. ; total,  4Z.  13s.  10^d.,  which  , 
being  multiplied  by  12,  makes  the  yearly  expense 
56  Z.  6s.  6d. 

Expense  for  a month  of  thirty  days  of  a married 
man  having  two  of  a family  in  Londonderry  city  : — 
house-rent  and  taxes,  1Z.  5s. ; 3 lbs.  tea,  at  3s.  4<Z. 
per  lb.,  10s.;  1 stone  sugar,  at  3 s.  6d.  per  stone, 
3s.  5 d.  ; beef,  li lbs.  daily, at  lOd.  per  lb.,  1Z.  17s.  Gd.-, 
eggs,  2d.  daily,  5s. ; bread,  6cZ.  daily,  15s. ; coal, 
f ton,  at  17s.  per  ton,  12s.  9 d. ; potatoes,  i stone 
daily,  at  6<Z.  per  stone,  7s.  Gd. ; vegetables,  ‘id.  per 
day,  2s.  Gd. ; butter,  8 lbs.,  at  Is.  4<Z.  per  lb.,  10s.  8<Z. ; 
oatmeal,  H stone,  at  Is.  9 d.  per  stone,  2s.  7 id. ; milk, 
1 quart  daily,  at  3d.  per  quart,  7s.  6cZ. ; butter-milk, 
Gd.  weekly,  2s. ; tobacco,  15  oz.,  at  4<Z.  per  oz.,  5s.  ; 
light,  Is.  6d. ; sundries,  fire-wood,  &c.,  5s. ; total, 
71. 13s.,  which,  being  multiplied  by  12,  gives  91Z,  16s. 
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as  the  total  yearly  expenses.  Same  allowance  as 
single  man  for  boots,  plain  clothes,  &c.] 

5157.  Go  to  the  other  matters  yon  wish  to  men- 
tion ? — Lodging  allowance  for  married  men  not 
accommodated  in  barrack. 

5157*.  In  the  city  of  Derry  what  is  the  average 
rate  a man  has  to  pay  for  lodgings  ? — About  121. 
a-year  for  a reasonable  house  in  Deny. 

5158.  Is  that  the  rate  which  they  would  seek  ? — 
No.  I would  say  101.  would  do.  Even  if  a man  was 
then  at  some  additional  expense,  they  would  look 
upon  it  as  reasonable,  and  be  content.  ' 

5159.  Suppose  that  an  allowance  were  given,  do 
you  think  it  would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  men 
to  marry  earlier  than  they  do,  as  a rule,  now  ?; — I 
could  not  give  an  answer  to  that ; I do  not  believe  it 
would. 

5160.  It  would  not  be  a very  desirable  thing, 
while  fair  to  give  them  leave  to  many  at  the  end  of 
seven  years,  to  do  anything  that  would  induce  them 
to  many  sooner? — Ido  admit  that  seven  years  is 
time  enough. 

5161.  Suppose  there  was  a rule  giving  the  allow- 
ance not  at  seven  years  but  at  ten,  do  you  think  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  coming  to  the  aid  of  a 
man  when  his  family  was  beginning  to  come,  and 
also  of  avoiding  giving  any  encouragement  to  men 
to  marry  early? — I would  certainly  go  in  for  ex- 
tending the  time  to  ten  years  for  the  allowance. 

5162.  Mr.  Holmes. — Supposing  your  pay,  as  a 
single  man,  is  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  live  as 
well  as  you  think  you  ought  to  live  under  the 
circumstances,  do  you  think  that  you  should  get  an 
allowance  from  the  State  upon  getting  married  ? — 
Of  course  a man  is  paying  for  the  lodgings  out  of 
his  own  pocket,'  and  he  cannot  procure  lodgings 
for  less  than  I have  stated. 

5163.  But  all  the  world  over,  a man  has  to  count 
the  cost.  If  his  income  is  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  live,  he  must,  before  getting  married,  look  ahead 
and  see  if  he  can  afford  the  luxury  of  a wife  ? — That 
is  a fact,  no  doubt,  but  they  look  upon  it  as  a 
grievance. 

5164.  Why  should  a servant  of  the  State  be  in  a 
better  position  than  any  one  else  as  regards  mar- 
riage ? — Because  the  reason  I assign  for  that  is  that 
some  of  the  married  men  are  accommodated  in 
barracks  and  others  are  not.  I am  accommodated 
myself. 

5165.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — Un- 
favourable records. 

5166.  You  would  wish  to  see  them  expunged  after 
a certain  time  ? — Yes,  after  three  or  four  years  of 
good  conduct. 

5167.  So  as  not  to  affect  a man’s  promotion  after 
that  time  ? — Yes. 

5168.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  their 
effect  on  pension  ? — Where  a man  is  fined,  for 
instance  1Z.,  he  pays  that,  but  it  sticks  to  him 
throughout  his  service,  and  will  certainly  affect  him 
in  his  pension  when  leaving,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
1Z.  a-year. 

5169.  You  object  to  that  ? — Yes.  That  is  a 

grievance. 

5170.  And  therefore  you  view  is  this,  that  as 
regards  pension  unfavourable  records  should  have 
no  effect  ? — Yes,  after  a period  of  three  years. 

[.Mr.  Holmes  left  the  room  on  public  business .] 

5171.  Pass  to  the  next  subject,  please  ? — On  the 
subject  of  the  sick  list,  the  men  put  forwai'd  the 
view  that  where  a man  is  off  duty  and  rendered  unfit 
for  duty  by  an  infectious  disease  he  may  catch  on 
duty,  it  is  a great  grievance  to  have  his  pay  stopped 
after  ninety  t days.  The  rule  was  brought  into 
existence  for  malingerers,  but  they  never  pay  any- 
thing ; it  is  people  who  are  really  sick  through  bad 
health  or  infirmity  that  pay  on  it. 

5172.  You  think  the  rule  is  not  of  any  substan- 
tial efficacy  against  malingering  ? — I believe  it  is  not, 


5173.  Mr.  Harrel. — Is  it  your  suggestion  that  the 
regulation  should  he  done  away  with  altogether  ? — 
I would  leave  that  to  the  medical  attendant  as  regards 
malingerers.  I had  two  cases  of  the  hardship  of  tlie 
rule  in  my  station.  One  man  had  to  go  to  hospital 
for  typhus  fever.  His  illness  extended  over  three 
months,  and  his  pay  was  stopped.  Another  man  was 
ill  of  scarlatina,  and  he  was  more  than  three  months 
non-effective. 

5174.  But  is  not  it  a fact  that  the  regulations 
always  admitted  of  a charge  being  framed  against 
a man  for  malingering  if  it  could  be  proved  ? — Yes. 

5175.  Then  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  a 
new  regulation  at  all? — Not  as  regards  a man 
knocked  down  with  infectious  disease. 

5176.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  substitute  for 
the  present  regulation  anything  as  against  ma- 
lingerers, because  the  regulations  would  still  meet 
them  ? — Yes. 

5177.  Chairman.  — Pass  to  the  next  subject, 
please  ? — I wish  to  refer  to  retirement  from  the 
service.  The  general  opinion  of  the  men  would  be 
to  permit  a man  to  retire  at  twenty-five,  and  compel 
him  to  retii'e  at  thirty. 

5178.  What  is  your  experience  of  a man’s  physical 
ability  after  thirty  years’  service? — That  would 
depend  on  a man’s  constitution. 

5179.  But  as  a rule  ? — As  a rale,  among  the  men 
of  thirty  years’  service,  there  may  be  an  odd  ex- 
ceptional man  fit  for  active  service,  but  perhaps  only 
one  man  out  of  ten. 

5180.  Passing  from  compulsory  retirement  at 
thirty  years’  service  to  voluntary  retirement  at 
twenty-five,  why  do  the  men  seek  to  have  permission 
to  retire  at  twenty-five  years’  service? — It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  men  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
retire  on  what  they  would  be  entitled  to  as  pension 
at  twenty-five  year’s’  service. 

5181.  A man  retiring  at  twenty-five  years’  service 
has  more  vigour  and  a greater  chance  of  getting 
employment  than  if  he  waits  on  for  the  last  five 
years  ? — He  should  have  a better  opportunity  than 
the  man  of  thirty. 

5181*.  Go  to  the  next  subject,  please  ? — There  is 
a matter  of  discipline,  where  a senior  and  junior 
being  on  duty  together,  the  senior  is  held  responsible 
if  the  junior  gets  drank.  I would  hold  the  senior 
responsible  for  the  performance  of  the  duty  in  every 
particular,  except  that  alone  of  the  junior  getting 
drank. 

5182.  You  would  alter  the  rale  so  that  the  senior 
should  not  be  held  responsible  for  that,  unless  it 
was  clearly  shown  he  was  a party  to  it? — Unless  it 
was  clearly  shown  he  was  a party  to  the  man’s  getting 
drank. 

5183.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ?— The  rural  men  in 
Deny  that  are  not  on  the  city  allowance  of  8s.  8 d. 
look  on  that  as  a grievance  in  consequence  of  doing 
a good  deal  of  duty  in  the  city. 

5184.  Do  they  do  beat  duty  ? — Not  beat  duty. 

5185.  But  is  not  it  in  respect  of  the  beat  duty 
this  particular  allowance  is  made  to  the  Deny  men  ? 
— It  is ; but  they  are  under  the  same  expense  as 
city  men.  They  are  in  the  same  bairacks.  lhe  fuel 
and  light  is  a heavy  item  there,  and  there  is  no 
distinction  made  as  regards  the  charge  to  the  two.. 

5186.  Mr.  Harrel. — Those  men  are  not  included  in 
the  seventy-five  ? — No. 

5187.  But  they  are  in  joint  stations,  as  between 
the  city  and  county  ? — Yes.  They  have  a district 
outside  the  city  in  which  they  perform  duty.  They 
also  perform  duty  at  the  Recorder’s  Court,  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  Assizes. 

5188.  But  beyond  being  stationed  with  the  city 

men,  those  men  do  not  perform  any  but  exceptional 
duties  in  the  city  ?— No.  They  do  not  perform  the 
regular  beat  duty,  but  in  any  other  duty  that  turns 
up  they  are  called  upon  to  assist.  . . 

5189.  After  all,  the  majority  of  the  duty  is  m the 
rural  district  ? — Yes  ; the  principal  portion  of  their 
duty  is  in  the  rural  district, 


Constable 
Edward  Scott. 

8 Sept.,  1882. 
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Constable  5190.  Chairman.— Go  to  the  next  point,  please  ?— 
Edward  Scott.  We  consider  tlie  allowance  for  making  up  clothing  is 
~ insufficient. 

Sept.,  1882,  5191.  The  allowance  is  7s.  Gd.  for  tunic  and 

trousers  ? — Yes ; 5s.  6d.  for  tunic,  and  2s.  for 
trousers. 

5192.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  make  them 
up  P — It  costs  7s.  6d.  for  the  making  up  of  a tunic, 
and  3s.  6d.  for  the  making  up  of  a trousers- 

5193.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a difference  of  3s.  Gd.  ? 
—Yes. 

5194.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  an  allowance 

to  that  extent  P — Certainly.  That  is  the  lowest 

calculation  of  the  cost  in  Deny. 

5195.  The  head  constable  pays  a little  more  than 
that? — He  does.  He  gets  an  allowance  of  11  7s.  for 
his  two  tunics  and  two  trousers. 

5196.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — The  men  think 
that  the  select  list  is  injurious  to  promotion. 

5197.  Mr.  Barrel. — Do  you  think  the  select  list 
ought  to  be  done  away  with  altogether  ?— Yes ; that 
is  the  opinion  of  the  men. 

5198.  If  you  do  away  with  the  select  list  and  the 
special  list,  is  there  any  means  in  the  general  pro- 
motion by  which  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
to  a man  to  advance  himself  by  his  own  ability  ?— 
I would  say  an  intermediate  examination  for  that. 

5199.  What  suggestion  have  you  to  make  on  the 
subject;  is  there  any  limitation  of  service? — Yes. 
I would  say  a man  ought  not  to  be  examined  for 
promotion  as  acting  constable  until  he  would  at  least 
have  six  yeai's’  sei'vice. 

5200.  How  would  you  propose  to  examine  him  ? 
— According  to  the  man’s  merit.  That  is  for  hi? 
officer  and  county  inspector. 

5201.  Placing  the  limit  at  six  years,  would  yoii 
suggest  that  promotion  should  be  very  much  by 
seniority,  having  regard  to  fitness  ? — To  fitness  in 
every  way — the  man’s  character  and  ability- 

5202.  Is  there  any  suggestion  that  the  promotion 
should  be  general  in  the  service,  or  would  you  desire 
that  it  should  still  continue  by  counties,  that  is  tp 
say,  that  the  vacancies  occurring  in  a county  should 
be"  filled  by  the  men  of  the  county  p— I believe  the 
opinion  of  the  men  would  go  in  favour  of  filling  each 
county  independently. 

5203.  Chairman, — Would  yon  like  tp  say  any- 
thing else  on  promotion  ?■ — A man  ought  not  to  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  head  constable  under  six- 
teen years’  service. 

5204.  Mr.  Barrel. — That  observation,  I presume, 
is  intended  to  meet  the  case  of  the  select  list  ? — Yes. 
I am  giving  my  own  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
men  generally. 

5205.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else,  about 
promotion  ? — The  men  are  generally  of  opinion  that 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  promotions  should  be  from 
the  ranks  to  sub-inspector. 

5206.  Do  you  share  that  opinion  yourself  ? — I do, 
from  experience  in  the  service.  I have  served  under 
officers  who  rose  from  the  ranks,  and  I certainly 
would  approve  of  serving  under  them,  as  being  good 
officers  and  experienced  Uien. 

5207.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — Where  a head 
constable  or  constable  commits  an  offpncp,  and  the 
authorities  consider  him  unfit  for  the  rank  lie  holds, 
it  disheartens  the  man  and  leaves  him  useless  in  the 
force. 

5208.  Mr.  Barrel. — What  would  you  suggest  ? — 


If  he  commits  an  offence,  reduction  from  ono  step  to 
another  ought  to  be  considered  sufficient. 

5209.  Is  not  it  only  in  the  case  of  an  offence  of  a 
very  grave  character  a reduction  is  made  at  all  ? — 

I know  a case  where  a constable  allowed  a sub- 
constable to  get  di'unk  on  duty.  The  constable  was 
a well-conducted  man,  and  a good  man  in  every  way, 
and  yet  he  was  reduced  to  the  yank  of  sub-con- 
stable. 

5210.  Was  his  previous  character  good  ?— Yes. 

5211.  Without  instancing  anything  particular,  it 
is  generally  a merciful  alternative  to  dismissal 
adopted  by  the  Inspector- General  ? — It  is,  usually  ; 
but  there  are  exceptional  cases,  where  a man  would 
get  drunk  without  the  knowledge  of  the  constable 
at  all,  and  I believe  men  have  done  so. 

5212.  Was  that  case  to  which  you  referred  inves- 
tigated by  a Court  of  Inquiry  ? — It  was. 

5213.  Chairman. — Tell  us  wliat  extra  duty  you 
have  to  perform  beyond  what  you  would  perform  in 
a country  town,  say  in  Magherafelt  ? — I have  served 
in  the  county,  and  I believe  the  duty  was  exactly  as 
hard  as  the  city  duty,  except  at  certain  times  in  the 
year. 

5214.  Are  there  any  additional  hours  of  day  duty 
that  you  have  tp  perform  in  Deny  as  compared  with 
the  country  duty  P — No,  I believe  not.  The  duty  at 
night  is  more  severe  in  the  city  of  Derry. 

5215.  Is  it  that  you  have  to  patrol  the  town  at 
pight  ? — There  is  beat  duty  from  11  at  night  till 
6 o’clock  in  the  morning. 

5216.  It  is  in  respect  of  that  the  extra  allowance 
is  given  ? — There  is  Gd.  a-night  wfiepe  the  men 
perform  night  duty  from  H at  night  fab  6 in  the 
morning. 

5217.  How  often,  on  an  average,  have  you  to  do 
nio-ht  duty  in  Deny  ? — About  four  months  in  the 
year  would  be  covered  by  each  man. 

5218.  You  get  Gd.  a-night  for  each  night  of  duty 
done  ? — Yes. 

5219.  That  represents  an  increase  to  your  pay  of 
about  61.  a-year? — It  does. 

5220.  Is  there  any  other  matter  ? — The  men  think 
they  are  entitled  to  something  for  boots. 

5221.  How  many  pairs  of  boots  does  a man  wear 
in  the  year  ? — At  least  two  pairs  in  the  year,  taking 
pue  year  with  another. 

5223.  What  do  you  pay  for  boots? — 15s.  a-pair 
for  reasonable  boots,  fit  for  doing  street  duty. 

5224.  And,  I suppose,  something  for  repairs? — 
It  would  take  at  least  5s.  for  repairs. 

5225.  You  would  put  down  35s.  a-ypar  as  neces- 
sary ? — Yes. 

5226.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — I wish  to  refer  to 
Courts  of  Inquiry.  * The  men  have  confidence  in  the 
gentlemen  who  hold  the  Courts  of  Inquiry ; but  it 
would  give  more  satisfaction  that  the  Court  should 
consist  of  at  least  three  officers,  and  that  they  should 
be  sworn,  and  that  the  acciised  should  be  at  full 
liberty  to  employ  a professional  gentleman,  if  he 
chooses,  at  his  own  expense. 

5227.  You  are  aware  that  at  present  he  has  liberty 
to  employ  a professional  man ; but  I suppose  what 
you  mean  is  that  the  professional  man  shoukl  be 
allowed  to  address  the  Court,  apd  cross-examine 
witnesses  ? — -Certainly. 

5228.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  not  allowed  in 

courts-martial  ' Yes  ; but  I merely  put  it  here  as  a 

suggestion. 


Sub -Constable 
, jT.  Leonard. 

8 Soot.,  1882. 


Sub-Constable  Thomas  Leonakd,  examined. 


5229.  Chairman.  — You  represent  thp  sub-con- 
stables of  the  city  of  Deny  ? — Yes. 

5230.  How  long  ljave  you  been  stationed  in  the 
pity  of  Derry  ? — One  year  and  eight  months. 

5231 . Where  had  you  been  stationed  before  ? — 
In  the  county. 


5232.  For  how  long  ? — Four  years  and  two 
months;  and  I was  six  months  previously  in  the 


5233.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force?— 

ix  years  and  eight  months.  . 

5234.  Take  the  subjects  in  the  order  of  their 
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importance.  What  is,  the  first  thing  you  wish  to 
speak  of  ? — The  first  thing  the  men  complain  of  is 
the  pension  system.  They  consider  it  inadequate. 

5235.  You  seek  an  equalization  of  the  pensions  of 
the  men  who  joined  since  1866  with  the  pensions  of 
those  who  joined  before  ? — Yes. 

[31V.  Holmes  returned.'] 

5236.  On  what  grounds  ? — On  the  grounds  that 
a man  who  joined  the  day  before  the  Act  came 
into  operation  would  be  entitled  to  his  full  pay  as 
pension,  while  under  the  Act  he  is  entitled  to  only 
three-fifths  of  his  pay,  amounting  to  something  like 
37/.  a-year — a small  thing  for  a man  to  live  on, 
taking  into  account  the  dangers  and  hardships  he 
has  undergone  in  thirty  years’  service.  When  he 
leaves  the  force  he  is  unfit  to  work.  He  cannot 
obtain  a situation  except  at  manual  employment.  At  his 
stage  of  life,  with  perhaps  a large  family  to  provide 
for,  he  is  unable  to  work,  and  the  pension  he  is 
entitled  to  at  present  will  not  be  sufficient  to  support 
himself  or  his  family.  He  has  no  alternative  but  to 
work  or  beg.  There  are  some  instances  where  men 
at  present  are  out  on  27/.  and  30/.  a-year  pension ; 
there  are  some  of  them  iii  Deny*  and  they  are 
actually  going  about  as  paupers. 

5237.  Will  you  state  whether  those  inen  are 
men  who  got  in  since,  1866  or  before? — They 
were  out  before  the  Act  of  1874.  I only  quote  them 
as  an  example,  to  show  that  if  they  had  to  retire  on 
the  pension  they  are  supposed  to  get  at  present*  they 
would  not  be  able  to  live. 

5238.  These  are  the  grounds  on  which  you  seek 
an  increase  of  pension  ?— Yes. 

5239.  Mr.  Hobnes.—Ave  you  aware  that  the  men 
to  whom  you  referred  as  going  about  Londonderry 
in  no  better  position  than  paupers  retired  under  an 
Act  giving  them,  full  pay  as  pension  after  a certain 
number  of  years’  sex-vice  ?— I am  not  aware  that 
they  could  retire  previous  to  1874. 

5240.  You  are  aware  that,  before  the  Act  of  1866, 

the  men  could  retire,  after  a certain  number  of 
years’  service,  upon  full  pay  as  pension  ? — They  did 
not  get  it.  ... 

5241.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  did. — I did  not 
know  that. 

5242.  Mr.  Hcurr el. — They  got  it  on  the  pay.  You 
are  speaking  of  men  who  retired  a great  many  years 
a<r0  '? — Yes.  If  they  were  to  retire  now  on  the  same 
pensions,  they  would  be  unable  to  eke  out  a living 
at  all. 

5243.  Mr.  Holmes.— But  taking  the  case  of  a man 
who  retired  before  1866 — retiring  between  1866  and 
1874  on  his  full  pay  as  pension — surely,  if  that  man 
could  not  live  as  a pensioner  without  being  iix  the 
position  of  a pauper,  he  could  not  live  in  the  force 
without  being  in  the  position  of  a pauper  ? — Quite 
so. 

5244.  Do  you  say  that,  between  1866  and  1874, 
■policemen  were,  to  .your  knowledge,  living  as 
paupers  in  the  force  ? — No ; but  I say  men  who 
retired  on  the  scale  of  pension — one  at  30/.,  another 
at  29/.,  and  another  at  35/. — are  . going  about  the 
city  of  Demy*  to  my  own  knowledge.  They  are 
wretched,:  and  living  in  wretched,  hovels. 

5245.  Why  could  not  they  get  employment  ? — 
They  are  unable  to  work  hard. 

5246.  Speaking  gcnex-ally,  is  not  it  the  case  that 
police  pensioners  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  em- 
ployment?'— They  find  great  difficulty  at  the  present 
time. 

5247.  Did  they  find  any  difficulty  before  the  last 
three  years  ? — Some. 

5248.  But,  speaking  generally,  before  the  last 
three  yeai's  did  not  the  police  pensioners  find  it  easy 
to  get  employment  after  leaving  the  force  ? — They 
did*  but  it  would  not  be  remunex'ative. 

' 5249.  Would  not  the  remuneration,  when  added 
to  their  pension,  put  thenx  very  nearly  in  the  same 
position  they  were  in  whilst  in  the  force  ? — It 
Would,  in  some  cases. 


5250.  In  many  cases  ? — In  a good  many  case, s.  Sub-Constable 

5251.  You  arc  aware  that  the  Acts  of  1866  and  T-  Leoliard* 

1874  increased  the  pay  of  the  men  ? — Yes.  8 Septi)  1882> 

5252.  If  Parliament  can  interfere  to  increase  the 
pay  of  the  men,  surely  they  have  a perfect  right, 
from  time  to  time,  to  regulate  the  scales  of  pension 
under  which  the  men  retire  ? — They  have  a perfect 
right;  No  one  can  question  their  right  to  do  that. 

5253.  You  will  admit  that,  when  a man  joins  the 
.force,  if  he  is  tlxox'oughly  aware  of  all  the  conditions 

under  which  he  undertakes  the  service,  he  lias  no 
light,  under  these  circumstances,  to  complain  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  in  as  good  a position  as  men  who 
joined  previously  ? — I will ; .but  there  are  a great 
many  men  who  were  not  .aware  of  the  scale  of 
pensions  under  which  they  were  joining.  I myself 
am  one  ; and  had  I been  aware  the  pension  scale 
was  so  low,  I would  not  join. 

, 5254.  Chairman. — How  soon  after  you  joined  did 
you  become  aware  of  it  ? — It  was  nearly  three  years 
before  I began  to  see  what  a mistake  I had  made. 

5255.  When  you  joined,  were  you  handed  any 
paper  that  showed  the  conditions  of  pay  and  pension 
you  would  be  under  ? — None. 

5256.  No  official  statement  ? — None. 

5257.  Did  you  make,  any  inquiries  as  to  the  in- 
crease  of  pay  you  would  get  as  you  went  along  ? — 

No.  I had  frequent  conversations  about  the  scale 
of  pay  with  some  of  the  men  where  I was  stationed. 

5258.  That  was  after  you  joined? — Previous  to 
my  joining. 

5259.  Mr.  Holmes— Why  did  you  never  ask  about 
pensions  when  you  asked  about  pay  ? — It  was  imme- 
diately after  1874,  and  every  one  imagined  they 
were  getting  a large  pension. 

5260.  Chairman. — Go  on  to  the  subject  of  pay?— 

We  believe  a, substantial  late  of  pay  is  indispensable 
to  the  contentment  of  the  force  generally. 

5261.  First  of  all,  tell  us  what  increase  you 
demand? — We  would  like  to  be  put  on  an  equal 
scale  of  pay  with  any  other  police  force  in  the 
kingdom. 

5262.  You  knovV  that  the  London  police  force  has 
a much  higher  rate  of  pay  than  many  of  the  rural 
police  fox-ces  ? — Yes. 

5263.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  take 
into  account,  not  alone  the  high  pay  of  the  London 
force,  but  also  the  rate  of  pay  to  the  police  forces 
through  England  and  Scotland  ?-— Yes, 

5264.  Pass  to  the  next  ai-gument? — I wish  to 
show  that,  in  the  city  of  Derry,  we  are  doing  as 
much  duty  as  the  police  in  London  or  Dublin.  On 
an  avei'age  we  are  doing  eight  hours’  duty  every 
day,  and  sometimes  more.  We  do  six  houis’  beat 
duty  on  day  duty,  seven  hours’  dxxty  at  night,  and 
five  hours’  evening  duty.  Then  we  have  also  a lpt 
of  extra  duty.  Sometimes  the  men  on  evening  duty 
have  to  attend  the  police-coux-t. 

5265.  Is  what  you  mean  that  each  of  the  men 
may  count  on  eight  hours’  active  duty  of  one  kind 
or  another  during  the  day?— Yes. 

5266.  In  addition  to  that  duty,  are,  you  free  when 
the  eight  hours’  average  duty  is  done?— No;  we  arc 
confined  to  barracks,  in  many  instances,  for  whole 


5267.  Each  man  ?— Every  man  in  the  barrack 
except  whilst  oh  duty. 

5268.  You  have  said,  the  average  rate  of  work  per 

day  is  eight  hours.  What  I want  to  know  now  is, 
in  a.  corresponding  fashion,  how  many  hours  a-day 
do  they  find  free  to  themselves?— Some  days  two 
hours,  some  days  three,  and  some  days  four.  Soino 
days  they  might  not  be  kept  at  the  police-court  for 
more  than  two  hours,  and  they  would  on  those  days 
have  a longer  time  to  themselves  than,  of  course, 
when  kept  till  2 or  3 o’clock.  ...  u ■ 

5269.  Mr.  Harrel.—As  regards  the  dutym  Derry, 
you  have  four  reliefs  of  men  in  the  twenty-four 
houx-s  ? — Yes. 

5270.  Do  you  know  that,  in  addition  to  the  extra 
duty,  such  as  attending  police-courts  and  so  on,  the 
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Sub-Constable  Dublin  metropolitan  police  have  only  three  reliefs  in 
T.  Leonard,  the  twenty-fours  hours  ? — I have  heard  so. 

; 5271.  In  point  of  fact,  their  duty  is  more  severe 

1 Sept.,  1882.  than  y0urs  by  one  relief  in  twenty-four  hours  ? — 
They  have  more  men  to  attend  to  this  duty.  There 
is  scarcely  a day  but  there  are  bands  and  excursions 
arriving  in  summer. 

5272.  Those  are  exceptional  and  additional  duties? 
—Yes. 

5273.  Chairman. — Without  going  into  detail  very 
much,  compare  now,  in  a few  words,  the  amount  of 
duty  you  would  have  in  a country  station  with  what 
you  would  have  in  town  ? — It  would  not  be  so  much 
in  the  country.  Some  days  there  would  be  about 
four  or  five  hours’  duty. 

5274.  Mr.  Holmes. — Your  experience  of  the  duties 
of  a policeman  in  the  city  of  Londonderry  is  that 
they  are  very  much  severer  than  they  would  be  in 
the  country  ? — They  are. 

5275.  Mr.  Harrel. — Then  you  do  not  agree  -with 
Constable  Scott  that  they  are  very  much  the  same? 
— They  are  constant  in  Derry,  but  in  some  cases  they 
are  more  severe  outside,  of  course,  when  there  are 
outrages. 

5276.  Mr.  Holmes. — But  in  ordinary  times  the 
duties  of  a policeman  in  the  country  are,  in  your 
experience,  much  lighter  than  in  a town  like 
Londonderry  ? — I would  consider  they  are  lighter. 

5277.  Chairman—  Go  to  the  next  argument? — 
The  cost  of  living  is  very  high  in  Derry. 

5278.  Have  you  made  out  any  statement  on  that  ? 
—I  have.  [ Hands  document  to  the  Chairman .] 

5279.  This  is  a statement  of  the  expense  of  living 
for  a month  of  thirty  days  ? — Yes. 

5280.  The  entire  amount  is  4 1.  12s.  Id.  a-month  ? 
— Yes. 

5281.  Beef  you  put  down  at  lOtZ.  per  lb.  ? — Yes. 

5282.  Is  that  the  average  price  you  pay? — We 
pay  that,  and  Is.  per  lb.  for  steak  or  chop. 

5283.  You  put  down  three-quarters  of  a lb.  per 
day  ? — That  is  what  we  allow. 

5284.  This  includes  not  only  the  actual  mess 
account,  but  also  certain  things  you  have  at  break- 
fast ? — It  includes  what  we  generally  use  and  must 
use  in  order  to  do  duty. 

5285.  I see  eggs  down ; you  are  not  always  in  the 
habit  of  using  eggs  ? — We  have  to  use  more  of  them 
lately. 

5286.  Why  is  that  ? — The  duty  has  been  harder. 

5287.  What  is  there  in  Derry  that  has  made  the 
duties  harder  of  late  than  before;  is  it  that  the 
present  state  of  the  country  has  affected  the  city  of 
Dewy  ? — It  has  to  a good  degree.  There  has  been 
more  disturbance  in  it  for  the  last  two  years  than  for 
a good  length  of  time ; there  have  been  sudden 
brawls. 

5288.  I see  you  put  down  14s.  a-year  for  shirts  ? 
—Yes. 

5289.  Does  that  mean  two  shirts? — Yes;  two 
grey  military  shirts. 

5290.  You  have  21.  8s.  for  boots  ? — Yes. 

5291.  Have  you  been  directed  to  make  a repre- 
sentation on  the  subject  of  boot  allowance  ? — I have. 

5292.  You  think  2Z.  8s.  a fail-  allowance? — It 
would  not  be.  I put  down  everything  under  what 
we  pay  to  show  that  to  have  every  article  our  pay 
would  not  afford  it. 

5293.  How  many  pah’s  of  boots  do  you  buy  ? — 
Three  and  four  in  the  year  in  the  city  of  Dewy. 

5294.  One  of  those  would  be  a light  pair  ? — Yes, 
and  one  a very  heavy  pair  for  night  duty,  and  also  a 
reasonable  pair  for  day  duty. 

5295.  What,  in  your  estimation,  is  a fair  allow- 
ance for  boot  money  in  Dewy  ? — They  say  on  an 
average  some  of  them  expend  4Z.,  but  the  majority 
of  them  say  they  spend  from  3Z.  15s.  to  4Z. 

5296.  Bor  the  making  up  of  uniform  I see  you 
have  6s.  down,  representing  the  excess  between  the 
allowance  and  what  you  spend  ? — Yes. 

5297.  You  seek  some  allowance  in  respect  of  that  ? 
— We  think  we  should  be  allowed  the  actual  amount 


we  pay  for  the  making  up  of  the  uniform.  There 
are  some  men  who  pay  more  than  that.  A head 
constable  in  the  city  of  Derry  has  paid  13s.  oyer  the 
actual  amount  allowed  for  making  up  the  uniform ; 
that  is  for  two  suits. 

5298.  You  have  a forage  cap  down,  meaning  that 
the  forage  cap  supplied  only  lasts  one  year,  while  it 
is  supposed  to  last  for  two  years  ? — Only  one. 

5299.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  shape 
of  the  forage  cap  ? — I do  not  hear  them  complain. 

5300.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the 
helmets  ? — They'  are  very  heavy,  and  the',  men  com- 
plain of  pain  in  the  head  after  wearing  them  any 
length  of  time. 

5301.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  find  them  incon- 
venient when  making  awests? — Very;  we  have,  to 
take  down  the  chin  strap  and  the  spike  sometimes, 
if  time  allows. 

5302.  Chairman. — I see  you  have  5s.  a-month  for 
tobacco  ? — Yes  ; the  men  generally  use  tobacco. 

5303.  Mr.  Holmes.— But  they  regard  it  as  a 
luxury? — We  include  that  as  a luxury,  and  if  we 
use  tobacco  we  must  abstain  from  other  things  to 
satisfy  that  appetite. 

5304.  Chairman— You  have  1Z.  10s.  for  stipend ; 
that  means  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  ? — Yes. 

5305.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  it  a fact  that  sub-con- 
stables generally  pay  30s.  a-year  to  the  support  of 
their  church? — I have  asked  the  men  of  three 
denominations  serving  in  Derry,  and  taking  an 
average  of  the  three,  they  believe  all  round  every 
man  pays  that,  whether  Presbyterian,  Roman 
Catholic,  or  Episcopalian. 

5306.  That  is  practically  a necessary  deduction 
from  their  income  ? — It  is  ; you  are  compelled  to  go 
to  your  place  of  worship,  and  of  course  you  cannot 
go  there  without  suppoi’ting  it. 

5307.  Chairman. — There  is  one  item  in  the  end  : 
“incidentals,”  3Z.  12s.  in  the  year;  what  does  that 
represent? — Brushes,  blacking,  razors,  and  eveiy 
necessary  that  you  are  compelled  to  have. 

5308.  I see  blacking  down  here  already? — But 
there  ai-e  razors  and  washing  utensils  to  be  supplied. 

5309.  Mr.  Holmes. — 3Z.  12s.  is  rather  a large  item 
in  a policeman’s  expenditure,  and  for  your  own  sake 
it  would  be  well  if  you  would  particularize  more 
accurately  ? — That  is  for  the  whole  year. 

5310.  Yes,  but  3Z.  12s.  is  a large  amount  for 
brushes  and  blacking? — There  are  brushes  and 
blacking,  repairs  of  clothing,  and  we  generally  pur- 
chase many  little  articles. 

5311.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  this  list  repre- 
sents a greater  cost  than  a man  would  be  put  to 
four  or  five  years  ago  in  Deny  ? — It  does. 

5312.  In  what  particular  items  ? — In  clothing  and 
some  of  the  food  we  use. 

5313.  Is  it  that  you  use  more  clothing  now,  or 
that  it  costs  more  to  get  it  ? — It  costs  more  to  get  it. 

5314.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  believe,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  that  the  prices  of  all  articles  of  food  have 
risen  in  the  last  eight  years  ? — Some  of  them. 

5315.  Chairman. — What? — I have  down  6<Z. 
a-stone  for  potatoes.  At  the  present  time  they  are 
10cZ.,  and  we  paid  Is.  6tZ.  earlier  in  the  year.  I have 
also  butter  at  Is.  4<Z.  per  lb.,  and  we  are  paying 
Is.  6cZ.  and  Is.  lOtZ. 

5316.  Would  the  Is.  4eZ.  represent  the  average 
paid  for  the  year? — We  have  not  purchased  it  less 
for  months. 

5317.  Do  you  think  the  men  save  anything  from 
their  pay  ? — Very  little. 

5318.  Before  this  time  did  they  save  ? — I do  not 
know ; I am  only  a year  and  eight  months  in  the 
city. 

5319.  According  to  this  the  expense  per  year  is 
made  out  as  55Z.  11s.  ? — Yes. 

5320.  That  is  3Z.  11s.  above  the  sub  constable’s 
pay.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  you  did  not  get  the 
Deny  allowance,  a sub-constable  would  not  be  able 
to  live  in  Deny  on  his  pay  ? — He  could  not  use  the 
necessaries  that  would  enable  him  to  perform  his 
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duties,  nor  could  lie  use  all  those  things  I have 
entered,  and  he  able  to  save  any  money. 

5321.  Mr.  Holmes. — As  a matter  of  fact,  have  you 
saved  money  since  you  joined  the  force  ? — I have 
not. 

5322.  Chairman. — Did  you  save  it  before  the 
disturbance  ? — I sent  some  money  home. 

5323.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  not  call  that  saving 
money  ? — I went  on  leave  any  time  I could  get  31. 
or  4Z.,  and  between  presents  and  one  thing  or  another 
I spent  the  money  during  the  month’s  leave. 

5324.  Chairman.  — But  there  was  something 
beyond  your  actual  expenditure  in  those  days  ? — 
There  was. 

5325.  Mr.  Harrel. — Did  you  volunteer  for  Derry  ? 
—No. 

5326.  You  were  ordered  there  ? — I was. 

5327.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  about  pay  ? 
— The  sub-constables  think  that  the  periods  are  too 
long  between  the  increments  of  pay. 

5328.  Chairman. — What  periods  do  you  want  to 
substitute  for  the  present? — They  say  the  first 
increase  should  be  at  three  years,  instead  of  four, 
and  then  every  two  years  up  to  ten.  When  a sub- 
constable has  ten  years’  service  he  should  have  the 
maximum  as  well  as  at  twenty. 

[The  following  is  the  statement  submitted  by  the 
witness : — ■] 


Mess  Account  and  other  Necessaries  for  Single  Man 
for  a month  of  30  days  in  1882. 


5329.  What  is  the  next  subject  you  -wish  to  bring 
under  our  notice  ? — The  men  generally  speak  of  the 
system  of  unfavourable  records. 

5330.  What  do  they  propose  with  regard  to  un- 
favourable records  in  your  district? — They  say, 
when  a man  has  been  punished,  if  he  is  two  or  three 
years  then  without  committing  an  offence,  all  un- 
favourable records  ought  to  be  wiped  out. 

5331.  And  not  interfere  with  promotion? — A 
man  committing  an  offence  is  punished  by  being 
fined  and  deprived  of  promotion,  and  he  can  create 
those  unfavourable  records  without  committing  any 
grievous  offence.  For  instance,  one  man  was  fined 
2s.  Qd.  for  having  a pillow  in  his  bed.  The  man  had 
a sore  throat,  and  he  had  to  keep  a feather  pillow. 

5332.  Which  is  against  the  regulations  ? — Yes. 

5333.  Could  he  obtain  permission  by  asking  ? — 
He  wouldhave  to  go  sick,  and  get  the  doctor  to  cer- 
tify, in  order  to  obtain  permission. 

5334.  You  can  state  another  case,  if  you  choose  ? 
— The  same  man  was  next  year  5s.  for  neglect  of 
duty.  Tli  at  neglect  of  duty  was  the  reading  of  a 
placard  whicn  he  was  supposed  to  read. 

[1502] 


5335.  But  under  what  circumstances  ? — He  was 
on  beat  duty.  The  superintendents  in  the  city  of 
Derry  are  very  sharp,  and  if  they  see  a man  gossiping 
or  talking  to  any  one,  they  report  him  for  it.  Thus, 
the  man  was  on  his  beat,  and  there  was  a placard 
posted  up,  and  for  going  to  read  it  he  was  fined, 
On  the  following  day  the  men  were  brought  out 
before  the  sub-inspector  and  reported  for  not  reading 
it,  there  being  some  suspicious  language  in  it.  Next 
day  the  man  was  again  reported  for  disobedience  of 
orders,  by  sending  out  the  barrack  servant  for  a 
collar,  which  he  wanted  in  order  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  his  mother,  that  being  against  an  order 
issued  by  the  authorities  in  the  barrack.  There  is 
also  a case  of  a man  who  was  fined  5s.  for  putting  a 
great-coat  under  his  head  in  the  barrack  kitchen, 
where  he  lay  down  and  slept  on  a form  after  doing 
seven  hours’  duty  in  the  street.  He  was  fined  5s. 
more  for  going  off  his  beat  to  the  barrack  to  call  the 
guard.  He  was  out  on  night  duty,  and  he  was 
afraid  the  guard  had  not  called  the  relief  in  time. 
He  wanted  to  save  his  comrade,  and  knocked  at  the 
door,  but  the  superintendent  was  looking.  These 
are  all  cases  that  actually  happened. 

5336.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  have  given  these  general 
instances  of  how  unfavourable  records  are  incurred, 
not  with  a view  of  taking  exception  to  the  punish- 
ment, but  of  showing  the  nature  of  the  punishments 
which  permanently  stick  to  a man  during  his  ser- 
vice ? — That  is  my  object  in  quoting  those  cases. 

5337.  In  each  case  in  which  a man  was  punished, 
there  was  either  a written  charge  made  against  him, 
or  if  the  charge  was  not  in  writing,  it  was  made  in 
presence  of  his  superior  and  in  his  presence  ? — In 
some  cases  he  got  a report  to  admit  or  deny. 

5338.  A written  one  ? — A written  report. 

5339.  Whether  in  writing  or  in  words,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  full  answer  to  the  charge  ? 
— Yes. 

5340.  Chairman. — You  would  be  in  favour  of 
those  unfavourable  records  being  expunged  at  the 
end  of  two  or  three  years? — Yes;  two  or  three, 
whichever  you  recommend.  The  men  do  not  wish 
to  say  any  definite  thing,  but  leave  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  deal  with  in  the  most  lenient  way. 

5341.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — Promotion.  The 
men  consider  the  present  system  of  promotion  un- 
satisfactory, and  that  young  men  should  not  have 
any  advantage  over  the  men  of  long  service. 

5342.  Mr.  Harrel. — How  do  they  propose  it  should 
be  remedied  ? — That  no  man  be  eligible  for  exami- 
nation for  promotion  under  seven  years’  service. 
That  every  man  should  be  examined  according  to 
seniority,  and  that  there  should  be  a fixed  scale  of 
examination. 

5343.  By  whom  do  they  suggest  the  examination 
should  be  conducted  ? — By  the  county  inspector,  but 
the  examination  papers  to  be  sent  to  head-quarters, 
and  the  promotions  made  according  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  men,  as  shown  by  the  papers,  taking 
into  account  service  and  character. 

5344.  Mr.  Holraes. — Would  you  wish  that  this 
examination  should  be  a competitive  examination  or 
a qualifying  one?— They  say  that  a qualifying 
examinatiou  would  be  more  fair  to  every  man.  The 
reason  they  say  that  is  that  there  may  be  some  good 
duty  men  whose  literary  qualifications  may  not  be 
up  to  the  point  for  a competitive  examination,  and 
still  they  may  be  better  policemen  than  those  who 
are  able  to  qualify  in  that  way. 

5345.  Mr.  Harrel. — Having  regard  to  good  cha- 
racter and  seniority,  you  would  promote  a man  who 
would  come  up  to  a certain  standard? — I would. 
The  men  feel  deeply  the  promotion  of  junior  men 
over  senior  men.  There  are  some  instances  where 
men  of  only  four  years’  service  have  been  promoted 
as  constables  over  men  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  years’ 
service,  with  a thorough  practical  knowledge  of 
their  duties.  When  anything  serious  or  critical 
arises,  such  a constable,  perhaps,  would  not  know 
how  to  act,  and  the  senior  men  are  consulted.  After 


Sub-Constable 
T.  Leonard. 

8 Sept.,  1882. 
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Sub-Constable  seven  years’  service  every  man  should  look  forward 
T.  Leonard.  j,]io  expectation  of  getting  a fair  chance. 

"7  ‘ 5346.  You  represent  the  views  of  the  junior  men 

■’  ’ and  up  to  seven  years’  service  ? — I represent  the 

majority  of  the  whole  force  up  to  eight  or  nine 
years’  service. 

5347.  That  is  up  to  the  rank  of  acting  constable 
and  constable  ? — Yes. 

5348.  Chairman. — What  do  you  suggest  ? — That 
there  should  be  a fixed  scale  of  examination,  and 
that  no  man  bo  eligible  for  the  examination  until  he 
had  seven  years’  service.  That  a similar  rule  should 
apply  to  promotion  to  the  rank  of  constable,  pro- 
moting no  man  who  had  not  proved  himself  to  be 
qualified  whilst  in  the  rank  of  acting  constable. 
That  no  man  should  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
head  constable  under  fifteen  years’  service.  That 
the  select  list  should  be  completely  done  away  with. 
It  is  not  an  improvement.  There  are  men  who  have 
been  promoted  off  the  select  list,  and  they  are  not 
nearly  as  well  qualified  as  some  of  their  seniors  who 
have  to  remain  six  and  ten  years  before  being 
examined.  In  many  cases  the  men  of  the  seniority 
list  are  the  best  qualified  policemen,  while  the 
others  may  know  more  of  the  geography  of  the 
British  Islands  and  the  working  of  decimal  fractions. 

5349.  Supposing  there  was  any  change  in  the 
system  of  promotion,  and  men  of  seven  years’  ser- 
vice were  examined,  it  should  be  with  due  regard  to 
the  rights  of  senior  men  already  on  the  promotion 
list? — Those  on  the  promotion  list  would  be  pro- 
moted before  any  change  was  made.  No  man  in  the 
rank  of  constable  should  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
head  constable  under  fifteen  years’  service,  so  long 
as  men  up  to  that  were  found  eligible. 

5350.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  else  ? — That 
promotion  should  be  made  from  the  ranks  altogether. 

5351.  To  what  position  ? — To  all  the  positions  in 
the  sex-vice. 

5352.  To  the  positions  of  sub-inspector  and  county 
inspector  ? — Yes.  Some  say  that  for  every  third 
man  they  would  have  a cadet ; but  others  would 
have  all  the  places  open  so  long  as  the  men  would 
be  found  eligible  to  fill  the  positions.  They  claim 
every  office  and  clerkship  in  connection  with  the 
force. 

5353.  Go  on  to  the  next  subject  ? — The  men  seek 
a lodging  allowance  for  mai-i-ied  men  not  accommo- 
dated in  bax-rack.  They  say  that,  as  the  regulations 
of  the  fox-ce  stand  at  preseut,  their  wives  and 
families  are  px-ohibited  fx'om  cax-x-ying-  on  any  trade 
or  business  whereby  they  could  supplement  the 
husband’s  salary  ; that  they  are  compelled  to  live  in 
a respectable  locality  and  within  a distance  of  440 
yards  of  the  barracks.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to 
procure  respectable  lodgings,  in  compliance  with  the 
regulations,  under  16Z.  and  17Z.  a-year  in  Deny. 
Thex-e  are  men  paying  17Z.,  including  taxes. 

5354.  What  would  you  put  down  as  a fair  average 
to  be  allowed  for  that  purpose  ? — Some  say  10Z.  and 
others  12Z. 

5355.  Have  they  axxy  wish  that  the  440  yax-ds 
limit  should  be  extended  ? — They  have. 

5356.  Would  they  be  satisfied  that  in  each  case 
it  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  county 
inspector  to  say  what  would  be  a fair-  place  for  a 
man  to  live  in  ? — I believe  they  would.  Thex-e 
would  be  no  man  a better  judge  than  the  officer. 

5357.  Pass  to  the  next  subject? — Courts  of  In- 
quiry. 

5358.  We  know  the  rules,  and  want  to  know  what 
changes  you  wish  for  ? — They  say  that  Coux-ts  of 
Inquii-y  should  be  constituted  of  not  less  than  thx-ee 
sub-inspectors,  duly  swox-n,  axxd  that  the  accused 
should  have  the  option  of  retaining  a px-ofessional 
gentleman. 

5359.  You  ax-e  aware  the  accused  can  retain  a 
professional  man  at  present  ? — Yes. 

5360.  You  want  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
examine  and  ci-oss-examine  witnesses  and  address 
the  Court? — Yes. 


5361.  Ax-e  there  any  other  x-emarks  you  wish  to 
make  about  Courts  of  Inquiry  ? — The  men  do  not 
doubt  the  honour  of  the  gentlemen  presiding,  but 
they  would  have  mox-e  confidence  if  the  members  of 
the  Coux-t  were  sworn ; and  the  reason  they  ask  that 
a px-ofessional  man  might  be  employed  to  examine 
and  cross-examine  is  that  a young  man  may  be 
prosecuted  for  an  offence,  and  the  sub-in spectox-, 
pex-haps  of  thirty  yeax-s’  expex-ience,  will  be  con- 
ducting the  prosecution ; so  that,  taking  into 
account  his  ability  and  practical  knowledge  of 
conducting  such  inquiries,  the  accused  has  no 
chance  at  all.  In  many  cases  the  accused  would 
be  acquitted  if  he  had  the  sex-vices  of  a px-ofessional 
gentleman. 

5362.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  are  aware  that  all  the 
evidence  has  to  be  taken  down  ? — I have  never  seen 
it,  but  I know  it  is  done. 

5363.  It  is  a lengthy  business  ? — Yes. 

5364.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  take  down  the 
cx-oss-examination  of  a px-ofessional  gentleman  at 
length  ? — It  would.  Another  thing  they  complain 
of  very  much  under  our  regulations  is  that  a con- 
stable may  report  a sub-constable,  or  any  man 
junior  to  himself,  and,  if  he  fails  to  prove  the  charge, 
he  is  not  punished  for  it,  whereas  if  a sub-constable 
reports  a constable  or  acting  constable,  and  he  fails 
to  prove  the  charge,  he  may  be  punished  and  liable 
to  be  dismissed. 

5365.  Chairman. — Your  objection  is  that  such  a 
thing  should  be  possible  as  that  a man  should  be 
punished  for  that  ? — Yes. 

5366.  But  you  would  have  no  objection  that  the 
man  should  be  punished  if  it  were  cleax-ly  shown 
that  the  chax-ge  brought  was  malicious  or  reckless  ? 
— Not  a bit. 

5367.  What  you  object  to  is  that  the  rale  is  not 
guarded  by  those  wox-ds,  but  it  renders  any  man 
liable  to  be  punished  in  theox-y  for  bringing  a charge 
which  fails  ? — Yes.  I will  give  an  instance  of  it, 
where  a constable  may  not  have  a wish  for  a man. 
As  a rale,  there  is  some  contrary  man,  that  gives 
annoyance  in  barracks,  and  a constable  may  say, 
“ I will  repox-t  this  man,  and  get  him  transf ex-red, 
and  nothing  will  happen  to  me.”  He  will  prefer  a 
charge  against  him,  and  fail  to  prove  it,  and  yet  the 
man  is  transferred  away  fx-om  him.  That  is  a known 
fact.  The  men  say  if  there  was  a preventive  regu- 
lation, the  constable  would  be  more  cautious  in 
preferring  charges,  and  the  character  of  a man 
would  not  be  unjustly  blighted.  When  a man  is 
reported  for  a sex-ious  offence,  though  he  may  not  be 
punished,  the  eyes  of  the  authorities  will  be  upon 
him  as  a suspicious  man. 

5368.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — Punishments. 
The  men  say  that  the  infliction  of  heavy  fines  is 
not  for  the  good  of  the  service.  They  complain 
of  a man  being  reduced  from  the  rank  of  con- 
stable to  that  of  sub-constable  for  an  offence.  They 
say  it  would  be  better  for  the  public  service,  and  the 
punishment  would  be  severe  enough,  to  reduce  a man 
from  the  rank  of  constable  to  acting  constable,  or,  in 
the  case  of  a head  constable  to  the  x-ank  of  constable. 
They  would  not  reduce  him  all  the  way  at  once.  It 
takes  away  a terrible  amount  from  a man. 

5369.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  you  know  that  when  the 
Inspector-  General  finds  it  necessary  to  reduce  a man 
fx-om  the  rank  he  holds,  it  is  generally  on  his  part 
a merciful  alternative  for  dismissal  ? — I do. 

5370.  Do  you  also  know  that  in  the  cases  of 
reduction  it  is  usually  for  some  offence  which  proves 
a man  being  incapable  of  being  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  others  ? — I do. 

5371.  Thex-efox-e,  a reduction  fx-om  head  constable 
to  constable  would  still  leave  him  in  a position  of 
command  ? — In  some  cases. 

5372.  If  in  charge  of  a station  ? — Yes. 

5373.  And,  in  the  same  way,  reduction  from  con- 
stable to  acting  constable  would  leave  him  in  a 
position  of  command? — Yes.  In  some  cases  thex-e 
are  two  constables  at  a station ; the  junior  constable 
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lias  merely  to  do  duty,  and  the  commands  are  given 
by  the  senior. 

5374.  But,  still,  he  would  be  in  command  of  all 
under  that  rank  ? — He  would. 

5375.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  subject? — The 
next  is  that  of  stoppage  of  pay  when  men  are 
sick. 

5376.  That  stoppage  was  originally  intended  to 
prevent  malingering  ? — It  was. 

5377.  Do  you  think  it  does  any  good  against 
malingering  ? — It  does  not.  A malingerer  will  not 
be  caught  by  that ; it  is  a man  who  is  really  sick 
that  will  suffer.  There  have  been  many  cases  of  it 
in  Derry.  I have  known  men  myself  who  went  on 
duty  in  the  morning  quite  well  to  localities  where 
all  the  inhabitants  were  dying  of  fever,  and  they 
came  home  with  the  fever.  Some  of  them  were  for 
four  months  lying  up,  and  immediately  the  three 
months  expired  their  pay  was  stopped,  and  during 
all  that  time  they  were  paying  Is.  \0d.  per  day  in 
the  infirmary  for  suppoi’t,  and  nearly  every  day  they 
had  to  purchase  another  shilling’s-worth  of  addi- 
tional comforts.  Men  suffer  very  much  from  being 
taken  ill  on  duty. 

5378.  Many  go  on  duty  when  they  are  not  fit  in 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  this  rule  ? — Yes.  I 
knew  them  to  go  on  duty  several  times,  in  order  not 
to  have  their  pay  stopped,  and  they  were  knocked 
up  again  sick. 

5379.  Go  to  the  next  subject? — They  complain 
that  seniors  are  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
juniors. 

5380.  Have  you  known  cases — you  need  not  par- 
ticularize them — where  men  were  held  responsible 
for  acts  they  could  not  have  controlled  ? — I have, 
many  cases. 

5381.  This  is  felt  as  a grievance  generally  ? — It 
is.  They  suffer  very  hard  from  it. 

5382.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  if  it  was  made  a rule  that  no  man 
should  be  answerable  for  another  getting  drunk  in 
his  company  unless  he  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
him  and  preventing  him  from  getting  drunk? — Yes; 
and  if  he  had  the  opportunity  and  did  not  prevent 
the  junior  from  getting  drunk,  I would  punish  him 
severer  than  ever. 

5383.  But  it  is  only  in  cases  where  he  could  not 
prevent  it  you  would  have  the  rule  altered  ? — Yes. 

5384.  Pass  to  the  next  subject? — That  retirement 

be  optional  at  twenty-five  years’  service  and  com- 
pulsory at  thirty.  . 

5385.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — The  men  of  Dei'ry 
wish  that  roll-call  be  made  general  at  10  o’clock. 

5386.  They  find  it  hard,  particulai'ly  in  a town,  to 
be  shut  in  at  9 ? — Yes.  Coming  off  duty  at  6 
o'clock,  it  would  be  7 before  a man  could  go  out  on 
the  street  again  if  ho  has  a friend  to  see,  and  in  two 
hours  he  must  be  back  again ; whereas,  if  he  had 
three  hours,  it  would  prevent  his  asking  leave  often. 
A constable  ought  to  be  empowered  to  grant  a man 
longer  leave  of  absence  than  four  hours ; the  men 
would  say  six  or  eight  hours.  They  also  say  that, 
when  granted  a day’s  leave  of  absence  by  the  officer, 
that  it  should  not  be  compulsory  to  go  to  the 
barracks  at  the  place  they  ask  leave  for  to  report 
themselves  and  get  the  leave  signed. 

5387.  Mr.  Harr  el. — You  do  not  suggest  that  the 
rule  should  be  done  away  with  when  a man  goes  on 
leave  anything  over  three  or  fohr  days  ? — No. 

5388.  But  you  mean,  when  he  goes  for  six  or 
eight  hours,  his  leave  is  hampered  by  too  many 
difficulties  if  he  is  obliged  to  report  himself  on 
arrival,  and  also  on  departure,  at  a police  barracks, 
particularly  where  it  might  be  a mile  from  the  place 


at  which  he  is  to  spend  his  leave  ? — Yes.  A man  may 
be  in  company  with  his  friends,  and  ashamed  to  tell 
them  where  he  has  to  go  to  report  himself,  like  a 
convict. 

5389.  Then,  with  regard  to  a day’s  leave,  that 
formality  should  not  be  considered  necessary? — Yes. 
They  should  be  able  to  go  for  one  day  without 
reporting  themselves  twice  at  the  station  of  the 
place  to  which  they  go. 

5390.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  subject,  please  ? 
—The  men  would  ask  that  the  wearing  of  the  valises 
should  be  done  away  with  as  unnecessary. 

5391.  Mr.  Harr  el. — You  do  not  suggest  that  the 
having  a valise  as  a portion  of  the  necessaries  should 
be  done  away  with  ? — They  think  it  hard  to  pay  1Z. 
for  a valise  (I  do  not  know  the  exact  price),  and  be 
compelled  to  have  it  and  never  use  it. 

5392.  Take  the  case  of  going  to  assizes ; you  are 
liable  to  be  absent  six  or  seven  days  ? — You  are.. 

5393.  To  make  you  comfortable,  should  not  you 
have  a second  pair  of  trousers,  boots,  and  socks,  and 
a shirt  ? — You  are  supposed  to  have  them. 

5394.  Would  not  they  be  necessary  ? — The  men 
say  they  can  take  a shirt  and  pair  of  socks  with 
them  in  the  havresack. 

5395.  Supposing  the  weather  was  wet,  would  not 
a man  require  a second  pair  of  trousers  ? — Yes. 

5396.  Men  going  for  anniversary  duty  in  Derry 
are  on  the  street  all  day  ? — They  are. 

5397.  Supposing  a man  had  to  take  the  articles  I 
have  mentioned,  he  could  not  take  them  in  the 
havresack  ? — He  could  not. 

5398.  Chairman. — Go  on  to  the  next  subject? — 
The  men  object  to  Barrack  Regulation,  section  9, 
prohibiting  a man  going  over  440  yards  and  being 
more  than  two  hours  absent  from  his  barrack. 

5399.  What  alteration  in  that  do  you  suggest  ? — 
They  say  when  men  are  not  required  or  detailed  for 
duty,  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  out  four 
hours  and  go  2 miles,  or  2|  miles,  and  that,  in  the 
event  of  anything  arising,  they  could  be  found. 

5400.  Of  course,  2£  miles  would  bring  them  a 
good  deal  outside  the  town  of  Derry  ? — Yes. 

5400*.  At  any  rate,  they  seek  some  extension  of 
the  present  limit? — They  do.  I will  give  you  a 
case  : if  I go  a mile  outside  the  city  I would  bo 
subject  to  be  reported,  although  only  the  two  hours 
absent. 

5401.  Pass  to  the  next  subject? — I think  I have 
mentioned  nearly  all  that  we  have  to  complain  of. 
With  regard  to  men  sent  to  Steevens’  Hospital,  the 
men  complain  that  they  are  sent  there,  and,  in  many 
cases,  some  clergymen  are  not  allowed  there. 

5402.  Do  you  mean  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  ? 
— Roman  Catholic  clergymen. 

5403.  Although  they  are  allowed  there,  there  is 
no  provision  for  regular  attendance  ? — No. 

5404.  You  wish  to  have  that  remedied  ?— Yes. 

5405.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — The  men  desire 
that  it  would  be  optional  to  wear  mits  on  duty.  In 
many  cases  they  are  an  incumbrance  in  making 
arrests. 

5406.  It  is  only  in  the  winter  months  you  are 
liable  to  wear  them? — Yes;  and  if  on  beat  duty 
with  one  off  you  are  liable  to  be  punished. 

5407.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — The  men  are  not 
allowed  to  have  communication  with  the  public 
press  as  a breach  of  discipline,  but  they  would  hold 
every  man  accountable  for  what  he  published. 

5408.  Are  you  aware  that  military  men  are  not 
allowed  to  have  communication  ? — Yes. 

5409.  Mr.  Holmes. — Are  you  aware  also  that  it 
is  the  rule  in  the  Civil  Service  generally  ? — I was 
not. 
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5410.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  County  Derry  ? — Yes. 

5411.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  the 
County  Deny? — Four  and  a-half  years  at  Water- 
side. 

5412.  Where  were  you  stationed  before  ? — At  the 
depot,  for  eighteen  years. 

5413.  Take  the  subjects  you  wish  to  bring  under 
our  notice  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  What 
is  the  first  ? — That  the  men  who  joined  the  force 
since  1866  be  placed  on  an  equality  respecting 
pensions  with  those  who  joined  prior  to  the  1866 
Act.  I am  one  of  those  who  joined  prior  to  1866. 

5414.  There  are  among  those  who  sent  you  here 
many  who  joined  prior  to  1866  ? — Yes,  a great 
many. 

5415.  State  the  grounds  on  which  you  rest  that 
claim  ? — Considering  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
pay,  they  can  make  no  provision  for  futurity,  and 
cannot  live  on  the  pension ; while  if  they  served  for 
thirty  years  they  would  be  unfit  for  other  employ- 
ment. 

5416.  Do  they  find  it  difficult  to  get  employ- 
ment ? — Any  employment  they  get  is  of  a menial 
kind. 

5417.  Has  the  difficulty  increased  ? — Yery  much. 

5418.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  employment 
being  of  a menial  kind? — Keeping  a gate-house, 
or  in  some  situation  where  they  have  to  wear 
livery. 

5419.  They  find  it  hard  to  get  employment  as 
clerks  ? — Any  respectable  employment  they  do. 
Any  I know  are  very  humble,  merely  porters. 

5420.  Do  you  attribute  the  difficulty  to  the 
number  of  people  in  the  country  looking  for  employ- 
ment ? — That  and  the  feeling  engendered  against 
the  police,  a feeling  that  was  foreign  to  this  country 
formerly. 

5421.  I would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  men  who 
joined  since  1866.  You  have  had  long  experience  at 
the  depot? — Yes,  and  came  across  a number  of 
young  men. 

5422.  Did  they  know  what  pensions  they  were  to 
get  ? — I am  certain  they  did  not,  or  for  years 
after. 

5423.  Was  there  ever  an  attempt  made  to 
announce  to  them  coming  in  what  the  terms  were 
of  their  service  ? — No.  The  truth  is  we  are  very 
reticent  of  informing  candidates  of  the  disadvan- 
tages they  labour  under  in  the  service.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  encourage  them  to  join,  holding  back 
anything  that  would  be  a deterrent. 

5424.  There  is  in  those  days  ? — Yes. 

5425.  The  information  is  now  full  ? — It  is  ample. 

5426.  It  is  posted  at  every  barrack  door  in 
Ireland  ? — It  is,  though  it  may  not  meet  the  taste  of 
the  majority  of  the  men. 

5427.  When  did  the  authorities  begin  to  give  that 
information  ? — Colonel  Bruce  was  the  first  Inspectoi'- 
General  who  gave  it. 

5428.  Now  we  will  take  up  the  question  of  pay  ? 
— We  consider  the  present  pay  inadequate,  haring 
regard  to  the  multifarious  duties  we  have  to  per- 
form. Our  duties  are  more  numerous  and  more 
disagreeable  than  the  duties  of  the  police  in  England, 
and  we  consider  that  we  should  be  placed  on  an 
equality  with  the  police  in  Liverpool,  London,  and 
other  parts  of  England. 

5429.  We  are  going  to  draw  up  statements  giving 
materials  for  a contrast  between  the  Irish  Constabu- 
lary and  other  police  forces.  But  do  yon  not  think 
that  in  making  a contrast  it  would  be  fair  to  have 
regard,  not  merely  to  the  London  police,  but  also  to 
the  police  throughout  England  ? — Unquestionably, 
and  even  to  Dublin  metropolitan  police. 


5430.  The  duties  are  more  numerous  than  they 
were  ? — They  are. 

5431.  Take  census  duty  and  statistical  duty  for 
instance,  are  not  you  paid  by  the  departments  for 
which  you  do  those  duties ? — We  are,  but  the  allow- 
ance given  is  merely  nominal.  I would  not  do  the 
work  for  it.  I took  the  census  myself,  and  I would 
not  do  the  work  that  I did  for  the  money.  In 
fact,  I got  only  30s.,  and  I would  not  do  the  work 
for  51.,  if  it  were  a matter  between  master  and 
servant. 

5432.  For  the  statistical  duty  what  are  you  paid  ? 
— According  to  the  scale  of  allowance  for  absence 
eight  hours. 

5433.  As  a matter  of  fact,  do  they  for  statistical 
duty  get  an  increase  ? — Unquestionably.  I think 
the  present  allowance  of  Is.  6 cl.  for  eight  hours  is 
very  fair. 

5434.  Have  there  been  any  new  duties  imposed  on 
you  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  since  1874, 
apart  from  the  heavy  duties  the  disturbance  threw 
on  you;  are  there  any  new  Acts  you  have  to 
adminster  ? — The  Dogs  Regulation  (Ireland)  Act  is 
within  the  time  you  specify,  that  is,  the  Taxation  of 
Dogs  Act.  Then  there  are  the  duties  under  the 
Cattle  Diseases  Act. 

5435.  Are  you  specially  paid  for  the  duties 
under  those  Acts  ? — No  ; and  they  are  troublesome 
duties. 

5436.  Are  they  frequent  ? — In  parts  of  Ireland 
they  are.  Happily  in  my  district  they  are  not. 

5437.  Have  you  duties  under  the  Public  Health 
Act  ? — That  does  not  affect  us. 

5438.  Passing  to  the  disagreeable  and  difficult 
duties  in  latter  times,  do  you  not  expect  that  quiet 
times  will  come  back  ? — I have  every  hope  that  they 
will. 

5439.  Do  you  not  think  you  will  be  relieved  ? — I 
expect  so ; but  I do  not  think  we  will  be  relieved  of 
certain  duties  we  have  to  perform.  We  perform 
duties  in  Ireland  that  the  police  are  not  asked  to  do 
in  England. 

5440-49.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  not  it  a fact  that  before 
the  last  three  years  the  life  of  a policeman  in  the 
country  parts  of  Ireland  was,  taking  it  as  a whole,  a 
qixiet  and  easy  one  in  ordinary  times  ? — I would 
say  so  ; but  it  has  its  cares  and  anxieties. 

5450.  I am  not  talking  of  the  last  three  years ; I 
am  speaking  of  the  noimal  state  of  affairs  ? — I would 
not  consider  that  the  position  of  a policeman  in  parts 
of  the  country  at  this  moment  is  very  harassing ; 
far  from  it. 

5451.  Chairman. — On  the  subject  of  pay,  have 
you  anything  to  say  of  the  cost'  of  living,  or  any 
general  views  to  put  forward  ? — The  cost  of  living 
is  considerably  higher  than  at  the  time  of  the 
Commission  that,  sat  in  1872.  I pay  Id.  a-stone  for 
potatoes,  which  is  very  high  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

5452.  Do  you  find,  as  othei-s  have  found,  that,  apart 
from  the  cost  of  living,  the  scale  of  living  has 
become  more  extensive,  and  that  you  eat  things 
now  you  did  not  eat  before  ? — There  is  no  question 
of  that.  The  men  could  not  work  as  they 
must  work  on  the  food  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
using. 

5453.  That  accounts  for  items  like  eggs  at  break- 
fast ?— Yes. 

5454.  Is  it  possible  for  a man  to  save  money  in 
your  county  at  the  present  time  ? — His  savings  would 
be  very  small,  even  in  the  case  of  a single  man  ; I 
am  a single  man  myself. 

5455.  Take  a single  constable,  how  much  has  he 
per  month  ? — 61.  a-month  ; the  gross  nay  being1 
61.  Is.  4 d. 
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5456.  Wliat  do  you  calculate  as  your  monthly 
expenditure  necessary  for  housekeeping  ? — It  was 
always  close  on  3Z.,  and  during  my  time  in  Derry  I 
never  ate  an  egg  for  breakfast ; it  varied  sometimes 
21.  17 s.  3d.,  and  at  others  31.  2s.  6<Z. 

5457.  For  a sub-constable,  what  would  it  be  ? — 

I have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  their  expenditure 
as  well  as  my  own.  The  general  mess  for  a sub- 
constable, without  including  either  eggs  or  butter 
that  they  might  use  at  breakfast,  would,  on  an 
average,  be  about  21.  10s.  We  keep  a mess  account, 
and  I see  the  amount  was  generally  21. 10s.  or  21. 12s., 
and  eggs  and  butter  and  other  little  extras  were  not 
included  in  that  at  all. 

5458.  Does  that  cover  all  you  would  like  to  say 
about  pay? — I think  so.  But  I would  like  to 
mention  that  I think  there  should  be  two  scales  of 
pay  for  constables.  There  is  an  extra  rate,  but  only 
a few  get  that  in  Ireland. 

5459.  Mr.  Harrel.— That  is  only  4Z.  a-year?— 
That  is  all.  Every  constable  who  serves  five  or 
six  years  in  the  rank  should  be  placed  in  the  first 
class. 

5460.  Chairman. — You  would  introduce  a rule 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  rule  with  regard  to  sub- 
constables ?— Yes ; and  that  is  the  rule  in  the 
Dublin  police  and  the  English  police  in  which  there 
are  different  scales  of  pay  for  constables.  The 
difference  between  the  pay  of  a constable  and  a sub- 
constable is  not  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be.  A sub- 
constable has  52Z.  a-year,  and  a constable  has  only 
72 1.  A second-class  head  constable  has  83 1. 

5461.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  think  head  constables 
should  be  divided  into  two  classes  ? — I do  not 
know  why  they  are,  except  to  strengthen  my 
claim  now  that  constables  be  divided  into  two 
classes. 

5462.  Mr.  Harrel. — After  all,  would  not  this  idea 
of  yours  be  not  so  much  a division  into  distinct 
ranks  as  the  establishment  of  a superior  or  merit 
class  in  the  constables  for  those  six  years  in  the 
rank?— It  would  be  like  that.  I believe  that  the 
position  of  a constable  is  a more  responsible  one 
than  that  of  head  constable ; because  a constable  is 
far  away  from  his  office,  in  many  cases  20  or  30  miles, 
and  has  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility,  while  the 
head  constable  is  at  home  with  his  officer. 

5463.  But  the  head  constable  is  supposed  to  take 
the  position  of  his  officer  at  any  moment  ? In 
practice,  the  moment  any  difficulty  arises  he  goes 
to  the  officer  at  once  ; a constable  cannot  do  that. 

5464.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  that  interests  your 
men  ? — They  desire  that  each  married  man  lodging 
out  of  barracks  should  be  allowed  10 1.  per  annum  as 
lodging  allowance. 

5465.  Does  that  represent  really  what  a married 
man  has  to  pay  for  lodgings  outside  barrack  ?— It  is  a 
very  fail'  average.  I know  sub-constables  even  in 
Derry  paying  16 1. 

5466.  But  outside  Derry  ? — 107.  would  be  fair 
over  all  Ireland,  I would  say. 

5467.  Do  you  think  that  giving  this  allowance 
would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  men  to  marry  who 
otherwise  would  not  ? — I do  not  believe  it  would 
move  them  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  I think  it 
■would  be  mischievous  not  to  give  them  lodging 
allowance. 

5468.  Why  do  you  say  that  ?— They  are  not 
in  a position  at  their  present  pay  to  take  a house. 
All  they  can  take  is  a room.  I believe  it  is 
mischievous  that  they  should  not  have  a house 
entirely  to  themselves,  and  that  if  they  had  it  would 
tend  to  the  public  good.  I would  be  sorry  to  see  a 
policeman  in  another  man’s  house.'  People  are 
generally  inquisitive.  If  he  puts  on  his  belt  they 
ask  where  he  is  going  and  things  like  that. 

5469.  Mr.  Holmes— Would  you  say  that  this 
lodging  allowance  should  be  given  immediately  after 
a period  of  seven  years,  or  would  you  say  a police- 
man ought  to  be  in  the  force  for  ten  years,  before  he 
should  get  it  ? — I think  it  would  meet  the  general 


wish  if  men  got  it  at  ten  years.  I would  not  be  an 
advocate  for  men  marrying  too  young  in  the  servico 
at  all.  They  are  not  in  a position  to  marry  young. 

5470.  You  would  not  give  the  lodging  allowance 
immediately  after  the  expiration  of  seven  years  ? — I 
would  not.  I would  be  glad  if  they  got  it,  but  I 
think  it  would  meet  the  wants  of  the  men  to  give  it 
at  ten. 

5471.  Go  to  the  next  subject,  please  ? — They  desire 
that  it  should  be  optional  with  a man  to  retire  on 
pension  at  twenty-five  years’  service ; that  is  to  say, 
on  the  pension  they  would  have  earned  at  that  time. 

I would  compel  them  to  retire  at  thirty  years’  service, 
giving  them  the  full  pay  of  their  rank. 

5472.  At  the  end  of  thirty  years’  service  what  is 
your  experience  of  the  men  generally  ?— They  are 
not  fit  for  much.  There  is  a matter  I would  wish  to 
speak  on  in  reference  to  superannuation,  namely, 
that  the  men  do  not  like  the  increments  at  fifteen, 
twenty,  twenty-five,  and  thirty  years’  service  respec- 
tively. 

5473.  Are  you  aware  that  that  does  not  apply  to 
the  men  who  entered  since  1866  ? — So  I learn  now. 

5474.  Your  remark  applies  to  the  men  who  joined 
before  1866  ? — Yes. 

5475.  And  on  behalf  of  yourself  and  the  other 
men  who  joined  before  1866,  you  object  to  the  incre- 
ments being  given  at  periods  of  five  years  ?— Yes  ; 
and  that  instead  of  those  increments  one-thirtieth 
be  added  for  each  year’s  service. 

5476.  Are  not  you  aware  that  you  can  go  out  on 
full  pay  after  thirty  years’  service  ? — I am. 

5477.  That  is  more  than  any  other  service  in  the 
country  gets,  except  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police, 
under  similar  conditions.  Is  it,  then,  a great  hard- 
ship, contrasting  your  position  with  other  forces  in 
the  kingdom,  that  there  should  be  those  increments 
at  the  end  of  every  five  years,  instead  of  yearly  ? — I 
think  it  might. tend  to  the  good  of  the  service  if  my 
view  were  taken.  Say,  I have  twenty-five  years’ 
service,  or  about  twenty-five ; I know  I will  not  be 
able  to  serve  on  till  thirty.  I will  leave  at  twenty-five 
years’  service,  if  I find  that  by  serving  any  longer,  say, 
till  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven,  I will  get  nothing. 

5478.  But  I do  not  think  it  would  be  at  all  desir- 
able that  the  State  should  lose  the  services  of  so 
good  a man  as  you  are  at  twenty-five  years’  service  ? 
— I hope  the  State  will  not  have  to  lose  my  services. 

5479.  Chairman.— Go  to  the  next  subject  ?— The 
next  I regard  as  one- of  vital  importance,  namely,  the 
question  of  unfavourable  records. 

5480.  The  present  system  leaves  the  unfavourable 
record  on  for  ever  ? — It  does. 

5481.  At  what  time  would  you  have  it  removed  ? 
— At  most  in  five  years ; but  I think  it  ought  to  be 


removed  after  three  years. 

5482.  That  is  as  regards  promotion  ? — Yes;  and  it 
ought  never  to  tell  against  pension.  I believe  there 
is  no  regulation  of  our  service  that  is  so  calculated 
to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  force  as  uhfavourable 
records.  It  kills  some  men  when  they  have  the 
misfortune  to  earn  an  unfavourable  record,  as  it  tells 
against  them  all  through.  There  is  no  release  except 
the  grave  alone.  For  instance,  a man  is  fined  10s., 
with  a record  in  the  depot,  before  he  properly  under- 
stands his  position;  and  at  thirty  years’  service  there 
may  be  1Z.  deducted  from  Kis  pension  for  that  one 
offence.  That  is  very  galling  on  a man . 

5483.  Suppose  there  were  two  men,  one  of  whom 
never  had  au  unfavourable  record  and  the  other  had, 
even  a£  some  distance  of  time,  and  suppose  they  were 
equal  in  all  other  respects,  as  between  these  two  men 
would  not  you  say  that  the  man  who  never  had  an 
unfavourable  record  should  have  a better  chance  than 
the  other  ? — Unquestionably  I would. 

5484.  But  only  in  cases  where  there  was  no  other 
difference  between  them  ? — Yes. 

5485.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ?— I think  that  the 

extra  pay  at  present  granted  to  the  force  should  be 
made  permanent.  .. 

5486.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  on  the  sub- 
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Constable  iect  of  absence  or  night  allowance  ? — Ves.  I do  not 

John  F.  Pugh  approve  of  the  present  regulation  that  a man  must 
8 Sept.  1882  ^eave  barrack  before  9 o’clock  p.m.  and  not 
’*  ' return  until  after  3 a.m.,  in  order  to  entitle  him  to 

the  allowance.  If  I leave  at  ten  minutes  past  9,  and 
do  not  return  until  3 p.m.  on  the  following  day,  all 
I get  is  the  allowance  for  twelve  hours’  absence, 
instead  of  the  night  allowance. 

5487.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  ? — I think 
ten  hours’  absence  for  a night  ought  to  count  for  the 
nightly  allowance. 

5488.  Mr.  Sorrel.  — Would  you  say  that  twelve 
hours’  absence,  three  of  which  were  between  the 
hours  of  midnight  and  3 a.m.,  would  be  a fair 
modification  of  the  present  rule  ? — I believe  it 
would. 

5489.  Chairman. — The  next  subject,  please  ? — 
That  an  allowance  of  31.  per  annum  be  given  to 
each  man  for  boots. 

5490.  How  many  pairs  of  new  boots  does  a man 
in  Deny  wear  in  the  year? — Generally  speaking, 
about  three ; two  strong  ones  and  a light  one. 

5491.  What  do  you  pay  in  Deny  for  boots  ? — 
They  are  very  dear.  You  will  not  get  a pair  of 
high-lows  for  less  than  15s.,  and  you  pay  from  18s. 
to  21s.  for  plain  elastic-fitted  boots. 

5492.  Do  the  men  generally  use  elastics  ? — The 
. men  doing  duty  in  cities  could  not  wear  anything  else. 

5493.  Is  there  any  other  allowance  you  wish  to 
speak  of  ? — I think  there  should  be  an  allowance  for 
plain  clothes. 

5494.  In  your  county  are  the  men  obliged  to  wear 
plain  clothes  often  on  duty  ? — There  is  not  a Sunday 
in  the  year  that  we  have  not  men  on  duty  in  plain 
clothes  to  cany  out  the  Sunday  Closing  Act. 

5495.  Taking  each  man,  how  often  is  he  obliged 
to  go  on  plain  clothes  duty  in  the  year  ? — I suppose 
three  or  four  times  a-month. 

5496.  How  often  do  you  think  a man  requires  to 
get  a new  suit  of  plain  clothes  ? — A suit  of  tweed 
eveiy  two  years  would  do  him  for  hacking  about. 

5497.  What  do  you  suggest  for  that  ? — I would 
say  about  51. 

5498.  51.  a-year  ?— Yes. 

5499.  That  is  a shade  above  some  of  the  men  who 
have  come  before  us ; in  fact,  many  of  the  men  said 

, 31.  a-year  ? — If  we  say  boots  and  clothes,  I would 

say  for  both  about  61. 

5500.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — We  are  always 
charged  8s.  for  the  making  of  a tunic,  and  we  are 
allowed  but  5s.  6d.  We  lose  2s.  6d.  on  that.  For  the 
making  of  the  trousers  we  are  allowed  2s.,  and  we 
pay  3s. 

5501.  You  lose  3s.  6 d.  on  the  tunic  and  trousers  ? 
— Yes. 

5502.  You  seek  that  that  be  considered  also  ? — 
Yes. 

5503.  Pass  to  the  next  subject?  — The  next  is 
that  a senior  should  not  be  punished  for  the  acts  of 
a junior  when  on  duty,  except  the  senior  be  a party 
to  the  offence. 

5504.  You  have  found  it  is  generally  in  cases  of 
drunkenness  the  rule  works  badly  ? — It  is. 

5505.  What  you  want  is  that  a man  should  not  be 
answerable  for  a comrade  getting  drunk,  unless  it 
was  through  some  connivance  or  gross  neglect  ? — 
Yes. 

5506.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — It  is  the  wish  of 
the  force  that  three-fourths  of  the  promotions  to  the 
rank  of  sub-inspector  be  made  from  the  ranks. . 

5507.  Do  you  find  that  men  are  as  amenable  to 
superiors  drawn  from  the  ranks  as  to  others? — I 
believe  they  are. 

5508.  And  that  they  are  as  respectful  to  them  ? — 
Yes  ; though,  if  I give  my  own  individual  wish, 

I would  prefer  serving  under  an  officer  who  joined 
as  a cadet  than  an  officer  who  rose  from  the  ranks. 

5509.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  probably  represent  the 
views  of  a good  many  other  constables  ? — I believe 
I do. 

5510.  Chairman. — Is  it  fair  to  ask  why  it  is  you 


have  that  feeling  of  preferring  a man  who  had  been 
a cadet ; is  it  that  he  would  administer  the  discipline 
more  generously  or  with  less  rigour  than  the  other  ? 
— I believe  that  there  is  a style  about  him  that  the 
other  could  not  attain. 

5511.  Go  to  the  next  matter,  please  ? — It  is  with 
regard  to  promotion  from  the  rank  of  sub-constable 
to  acting  constable.  No  sub-constable  under  seven 
years’  sex-vice  should  be  allowed  to  compete  if  there 
is  a certain  literary  test  laid  down  by  the  Inspector- 
General,  and  each  man’s  paper  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Inspector- General  for  examination,  and  the 
man’s  name  placed  on  the  county  inspector’s  list 
accordingly. 

5512.  Am  I to  gather  that  though  you  would  like 
that  alteration,  you  would  still  have  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  acting  constable  go  by  county  ? — I would 
not  interfere  with  that. 

5513.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  the  vacancies  in  a county 
should  be  filled  up  by  the  men  in  the  county  ? — Yes 

5514.  You  think,  perhaps,  the  inequalities  which 
at  present  exist  as  regards  men  promoted  at  certain 
periods  of  service  would  be  done  away  with  if  there 
was  a uniform  system  adopted  through  the  country, 
but  still  preserving  the  px-onxotion  by  coxmties  ? — 
Exactly. 

5515.  Is  thex-e  anything  you  have  to  say  about 
px’omotion  to  head  constable  ? — I believe  the  select 
list  is  regax-ded  as  a failure. 

5516.  Tell  us  in  what  x-espect  it  is  regarded  as  a 
failure  ? — I know  men  who  have  only  four  year's’ 
sex-vice,  and  they  are  constables,  and  when  they  are 
two  years  in  charge  of  a station  as  a constable  they 
are  eligible  to  compete  on  the  select  list. 

5517.  That  would  enable  them  to  attain  the  rank 
of  head  constable  at  six  years’  sex-vice? — Yes.  I 
consider,  if  the  select  list  is  to  continue,  that  no  man 
should  be  allowed  to  attain  the  rank  of  head  con- 
stable uxxder  fifteen  years’  service. 

5518.  But  I take  it  that  if  the  general  promotion 
suggested  by  you  wex-e  carried  out,  a well-conducted 
and  clever  man  would  have  the  chance  of  looking 
forward  to  head  constableship  at  fifteen  years’  service 
under  the  ordinary  rule  ? — He  would.  A man  on 
the  seniority  list,  although  he  may  not  know  the 
geography  of  the  British  Islands,  has  police  educa- 
tion which  the  select  list  man  lacks. 

5519.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  subject,  please  ? 

I would  allude  to  Steevens’  Hospital,  Dublin.  I do 
not  like  it  as  an  hospital  for  the  men. 

5520.  Is  this  a matter  which  the  other  men 
besides  yourself  feel  ? — It  is  one  of  those  things  that 
men  do  not  like  to  think  of ; it  is  nearly  like  pre- 
paring your  coffin  before  you  are  actually  dead.  It 
is  a place  sooner  or  later  where  you  may  have  to  go. 

5521.  What  is  the  objection  to  Steevens’  Hospital 
compared  with  other  hospitals  ? — When  a man  is 
sick,  that  is  the  very  time  he  would  require  the  minis- 
trations of  his  clergyman,  and  unhappily  in  Steevens’ 
Hospital  I know  of  no  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  to 
attend  the  Roman  Catholic  policemen. 

5522.  Is  that  the  x-ule? — Thex-e  is  no  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  proper  to  attend  it. 

5523.  It  is,  more  or  less,  a casual  thing  ? — There 
is  a Protestant  church  in  it  and  a chaplain. 

5524.  Mr.  Holmes. — In  what  cases  are  men  sent  to 
Steevens’  Hospital  ? — All  men  for  medical  inspection 
are  liable  to  be  sent  to  Steevens’  Hospital  (prior  to 
their  discharge  from  the  force. 

5525.  Is  it  only  in  cases  where  men  seeking  to  be 
discharged  are  ordered  up  from  the  country  fox- 
medical  inspection  ? — It  is  not  confined  to  them.  A 
man  stationed  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  if  the  local 
medical  attendant  considers  his  case  a serious  one, 
may  be  sent  for  special  medical  treatment. 

5526.  Mr.  Harrel. — Then  that  man  is  usually  sent 
to  Steevens’  Hospital  ? — He  is, 

5527.  Thex-efore,  this  question  of  Steevens’  Hos- 
pital affects  the  force  genex-ally? — Yes;  and  then 
the  dep6t  is  in  one  parish  and  Steevens’  Hospital  in 
another.  There  is  a church  in  it,  but  there  is  no 
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place  of  worship  for  Roman  Catholics  in  the  institu- 
tion. 

5528.  How  do  the  Roman  Catholics  who  are  there 
obtain  visits  from  the  clergy? — They  merely  ask 
the  nurse  to  send  for  a priest,  and  if  she  is  good 
enough  she  may  send  to  James  Street  to  the  Pres- 
bytery and  one  of  the  priests  may  come  down ; but 
a Roman  Catholic  can  never  attend  Divine  Seiwice 
on  a Sunday,  or  anything  like  that,  and  I do  not 
know  that  the  priest  in  James  Street  is  compelled  to 
come. 

5529.  Mr.  Holmes. — It  is  most  proper  that  this 
matter  should  be  brought  before  the  Committee,  and 
be  most  carefully  inquired  into  ? — Thank  you. 

5530.  Mr.  Harrel. — Does  the  objection  to  Steevens’ 
Hospital  mainly  consist  in  that? — I think  that 
should  be  the  principal  one. 

5531.  Have  you  any  idea  in  your  mind  how  that 
could  be  remedied  ? — I am  not  certain  of  my  own 
knowledge  whether  at  the  Military  Hospital  con- 
venient to  the  depot  there  is  a Roman  Catholic 
chaplain  attached  or  not.  If  there  is,  the  men 
could  be  sent  there. 

5532.  Would  you  have  all  the  men  sent  there  ? — I 
do  not  see  what  there  is  to  prevent  all  the  men 
being  sent  there.  There  are  hospitals  in  the  city 
where  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  attend,  for  in- 
stance, the  Mater  Misericordiaa ; but  Protestants 
would  have  the  same  objection  there. 

5533.  Chairman. — It  is  a very  vase  thing  to  bring 
it  forward.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — It  would  be 
the  wish  of  a great  many  in  the  force  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  force  under  the  rank  of  sub-inspector 
should  be  allowed  to  join  the  Society  of  Freemasons. 

5534.  State  your  reasons  ? — As  far  as  I am  per- 
sonally concerned,  I have  no  wish  one  way  or  the 
other.  I believe  it  does  not  interfere  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

5535.  Are  you  speaking  the  views  of  many  con- 
stables in  Derry  when  you  bring  forward  this 
matter  ? — It  is  the  feeling  of  a great  many,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  if  a young  man  is  promoted,  and 
he  happen  to  be  a Freemason,  to  attribute  his  pro- 
motion to  that  fact,  though  I believe  there  are  no 
grounds  whatever  for  it.  I believe  his  being  a Free- 
mason has  not  the  slightest  effect  one  way  or  the 
other. 

5536.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  you  not  think  the  wiser 
principle  to  go  upon  would  be  to  endeavour  to  cor- 
rect on  some  uniform  principle  the  system  of  pro- 
motion rather  than  to  try  to  meet  the  question  by 
bringing  about  an  invidious  distinction  of  this  sort  ? — 
I would  not  wish  at  all  to  bring  about  an  invidious 
distinction  indeed. 

5537.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be? — I think  it 
would  be  far  better. 

5538.  You  have  suggested  that  certain  uniform 
principles  should  be  adopted  with  regard  to  pro- 
motion ? — Yes. 

5539.  Then  this  question  of  being  or  not  being  a 
Freemason  as  affecting  a man’s  promotion  woqld  be 
valueless  ? — It  would  be  got  rid  of  in  that  way. 
Three-fourths  of  the  men  of  the  service  are  pro- 
hibited by  a higher  regulation  from  becoming  mem- 
bers, and  that  is  why  there  is  any  feeling  at  all  on 
the  subject. 

5540.  Mr.  Holmes. — But  if  your  proposition  were 
adopted  it  would  obviate  that  ? — Quite  so.  The 
impression  is  there  unquestionably.  I know  that 
from  my  own  intercourse  with  the  men,  though  I do 
not  agree  in  it  at  all. 

5441.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  you  wish 
to  add  ? — There  are  a great  many  minor  things  in 
the  regulations  that  make  men’s  minds  uncom- 
fortable. 

5542.  Allude  to  them  briefly  ? — There  is  a regula- 
tion prohibiting  men  from  going  more  than  a quarter 
of  a mile  from  their  barrack  when  off  duty. 

5543.  That  regulation  is  sometimes  broken? — I 
believe  it  is  frequently  broken. 

5544.  What  alteration  in  that  regulation  would 


you  suggest  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  servico  and 
make  things  more  comfortable  ? — A member  of  the 
force  might  absent  himself  from  his  barrack  for  two 
hours  by  telling  the  barrack  orderly  where  he  is  to 
be  found  ; but  he  is  not  to  go  more  than  a quarter 
of  a mile.  If  he  is  allowed  to  absent  himself  for 
two  hours,  he  should  be  allow  to  go  2j  miles. 

5545.  Is  not  that  a large  radius  to  give  him  ? — I 
believe  no  harm  would  be  done  by  it.  In  a great 
many  instances  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  a 
quarter  of  a mile,  and  as  long  as  it  is  a regulation  of 
the  force,  a man  is  liable  to  be  punished. 

5546.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  a regulation 
enabling  the  officer  to  specify  to  the  constable  the 
necessities  of  the  place  that  that  would  go  some  way 
to  remedy  it  ? — I believe  it  would. 

5547.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  would  say  not  exceeding 
2 or  2^  miles  ? — I would. 

5548.  Then  that  would  enable  the  officer,  if  he 
believed  there  was  anything  dangerous  in  their 
going  that  distance,  to  restrict  them  ? — Yes. 

5549.  Chairman. — That  regulation  compelling  a 
man  to  live  within  440  yards  of  the  barrack  is  found 
a source  of  expense  ? — Except  in  the  city ; if  you 
take  the  married  men  in  the  depot,  none  of  them 
could  be  accommodated  within  that  distance 

5550.  Is  that  rule  applied  in  the  depot?— The 
regulation  is  in  existence,  but  they  must  get  an 
exemption  order,  or  they  could  not  live  down  town, 
and  they  are  living  down  town. 

5551.  Is  there  anything  else? — At  present  con- 
stables are  allowed  to  give  their  men  four  horn’s’ 
leave,  but  that  leave  must  terminate  before  roll-call, 
10  o’clock  p.m. 

5552.  What  alteration  would  you  suggest  in  that? 
—It  would  be  a great  matter  if  a constable  could 
give  leave  for  six  hours,  terminating  before  12  o’clock 
midnight.  It  would  save  the  officer  a good  deal  of 
trouble,  and  particularly  in  Derry,  men  applying  for 
leave  to  go  to  the  theatre,  and  things  like  that,  and 
it  would  be  no  harm  in  the  world,  the  usual  pre- 
cautions being  taken  if  men  commit  themselves,  and 
prove  unworthy  of  the  indulgence,  not  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  again. 

5553.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  would  be  once  a-week  ? 
— Some  of  the  men  might  not  look  for  it  in  twelve 
months. 

5554.  But  the  maximum  that  a constable  could 
grant  to  one  man  would  be  once  a-week  ? — Yes. 

5555.  And  in  plain  clothes  ? — There  is  a regula- 
tion that  if  a man  .gets  leave  he  goes  in  plain 
clothes. 

5556.  Is  not  the  regulation  interpreted  that  if  he 
gets  four  hours’  leave  he  is  to  be  in  uniform  ? — It  is 
not  the  practice  in  Derry. 

5557.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  is  your  opinion  as  to 
going  into  public-houses  ? — As  far  as  taking  a friend 
into  a public-house,  or  going  in  when  not  on  duty,  I 
do  not  think  it  would  interfere  with  the  good  of  the 
service.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  do  no  harm  to 
give  him  leave  to  go  in  when  off  duty. 

5558.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  a wise  general 
rule  that  he  should  have  that  leave,  or  that  the 
officer  in  charge  might  restrict  the  leave  when, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  town  or  the  times,  it  would 
be  advisable  he  should  not  have  it ; do  you  not 
think  that  some  discretion  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
officer  ? — Unquestionably ; there  would  be  a diffi- 
culty, and  if  such  a permission  did  not  work  well  the 
officer  should  have  a perfect  right  to  order  its  dis- 
continuance. But  it  is  a great  hardship  to  deprive 
a man  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  that  he  cannot 
when  off  duty  go  into  a public-house  to  get  a pipe’of 
tobacco.  It  places  us  in  a very  unhappy  position  in 
a city  or  town  where  the  lower  orders  do  not  care 
about  the  police.  The  men  do  go  in,  and  would  run 
risks  from  time  to  time  if  there  was  an  officer  in 
every  barrack.  But  then  you  are  at  the  mercy  of 
any  comer  boy  in  the  town  to  cast  it  in  your  teeth 
that  you  had  no  right  to  be  there  without  leave. 

5559.  Mr.  Harrel.— Do  you  think,  if  a general  pcr- 
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Constable  mission  'were  given  to  a policeman  to  go  into  a 
John  F.  Pugh,  public-house  for  necessary  refreshment  with  a friend 
8 Sent  1882  w^en  (lufcy>  the  men  in  the  service  generally 
1 ’’  ' might  be  trusted  to  frequent  only  houses  of  respecta- 

bility and  in  proper  company  ? — I have  no  second 
opinion  about  it ; they  might  well. 

5560.  And  that  a man  who  transgressed  in  that 
way  would  be  punished  by  his  comrades  ? — Iiis  own 
comrades  would  be  the  first  to  hold  him  up  to 
censure  and  condemn  him. 

5561.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  matter  you 
would  like  to  refer  to  ? — At  present,  as  the  regula- 
tions are,  if  a man  gets,  say,  six  or  eight  hours’ 
leave  from  his  officer  to  go,  say,  from  Deny  to 
Castlerock,  the  nearest  station  to  Derry,  the  first 
thing  he  must  do  on  his  arrival  is  to  report  himself 
at  the  barrack  and  get  his  leave  signed.  If  he  has  a 
friend  with  him  he  will  be  ashamed  to  tell  him  what 
he  is  going  there  for. 

5562.  That  is  found  to  be  a hardship  ? — It  is 
unpleasant ; if  a man  got  four  days’  leave  he  would 
not  have  the  slightest  objection  to  report  himself  at 
the  nearest  station,  but  if  for  only  one  day  he  must 
be  regular  when  leaving,  and  he  is  inspected  after 
he  returns. 

5563.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  think  the  inconvenient 
inspection  unnecessary  ? — Quite  unnecessary. 

5564.  And  sometimes  inconveniences  him  ? — Yes. 

5565.  For  a day’s  leave  a man  need  not  report 
himself  ? — I think  it  is  quite  unnecessary. 

5566.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  P — I 
think  a sub-constable  should  attain  the  maximum 
pay  of  his  rank,  say,  at  ten  or  twelve  years’  service, 
and  not  as  at  present  at  twenty.  At  ten  or  twelve 
he  is  as  good  a policeman  as  ever  he  would  be. 

5567.  Would  that  give  much  satisfaction  to  the 
sub-constables  of  the  force  ? — I believe  it  would ; it 
is  a very  long  time  to  look  forward  to,  twenty-one 
years,  or  something  over  twenty,  and  if  he  is  ever  to 
get  promotion  he  will  have  it  at  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years’  service. 

5568.  Do  you  think  that  is  a thing  the  sub-con- 
stables feel  strongly  about  ? — I believe  it  is. 

5569.  Was  there  much  discontent  or  complaint  in 
your  district  before  this  inquiry  P — There  was  a 
considerable  share  of  murmuring. 

5570.  But  that  never  found  its  way  into  anything 
like  indiscipline  ? — Far  from  it,  there  was  never  the 
slightest  approach  to  it. 

5571.  Mr.  Holmes. — When  did  the  men  begin  to 
think  their  present  pay  was  not  sufficient  ? — As 
long  as  I am  in  Derry  I have  heard  them  talking 
of  the  pay,  and  contrasting  it  with  that  of  other 
police. 

5572.  You  have  been  there  four  years? — Four 
years  and  a-half. 

5573.  Chairman.  — Do  you  think  the  force  at 
present  has  much  of  a hold  on  the  young  men  of 
five,  six,  and  seven  years’  standing ; are  they  much 
attached  to  it  ? — The  young  men  of  that  standing  do 
not  care  much  about  the  service. 

5574.  They  would  not  have  the  same  anxiety  to 
stop  in  it  that  men  of  longer  service  have  ? — Indeed 
they  would  not. 

5575.  Mr.  Harrel. — Can  you  account  for  that 
feeling  in  any  way  beyond  the  mere  question  of  pay 
and  peifeion  ? — I do  not  know  that  I can. 

5576.  Chairman. — It  is  not  the  result  of  anything 
like  disloyalty  ? — No ; I believe  there  is  an  absence 
of  all  that. 

5577.  Or  any  unwillingness  to  do  their  duty  ? — • 
Far  from  it. 

5578.  Then  it  must  resolve  itself  into  the  idea 
that  they  could  do  better  elsewhere  ? — That  is  the 
ground  I would  base  it  on. 

5579.  No  doubt  there  are  a certain  number  of 
men,  if  a very  large  concession  is  not  made  to  their 
demands,  will  very  naturally  think  of  bettering 
themselves  elsewhere  ? — I believe  a great  number  of 
young  men  will  go  to  New  Zealand  and  elsewhere , 
but  I think  the  entire  force,  even  to  the  very 


youngest  member,  would  repudiate  the  word  “ dis- 
loyalty.” 

5580.  If  any  men  do  leave  the  force  in  time  to 
come  it  will  be  simply  the  result  of  a wish  to  better 
their  condition  ? — Certainly  ; they  see  young  men 
not  as  strong  or  healthy  as  themselves  going  to 
foreign  countries  and  coming  back  well  off. 

5581.  Coming  from  the  class  they  are  recruited 
from  ? — Coming  from  their  class. 

5582.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  think  it  would  be 
easy  to  supply  their  places? — I do  not  believe 
recruiting  is  progressing  favoui’ably,  though  the 
standard  is  lowered. 

5583.  Chairman. — Do  you  mean  you  would  not 
get  the  numbers  or  the  quality  ? — I believe  you  will 
get  neither. 

5584.  Do  you  not  think  there  are  lots  of  men  in 
this  country,  if  you  were  not  particular  as  to  quality, 
to  whom  527.  a-year  is  a fortune  to  start  with  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  there  are  lots  of  men. 

5585.  Would  you  get  as  good  a class  of  men  at 
the  present  rate  ? — I would  not. 

5586.  You  think  the  men  are  of  a class  to  whom 
greater  inducements  are  held  out  by  the  prospect  of 
a fortune  elsewhere  ? — I do. 

5587.  Do  you  see  any  improvement  or  deteriora- 
tion in  the  class  of  men  now  ? — I saw  the  recruits 
in  the  depot  yesterday.  I have  had  eighteen  years’ 
experience  in  the  depot,  and  I can  see  the  recruits  of 
former- years  as  if  they  were  in  a glass,  and  I fancy 
there  is  a great  falling-off. 

5588.  Does  not  that  hold  good  in  consequence  of 
the  great  demand  for  recruits  ? — That  may  be  the 
cause. 

5589.  A good  many  told  us  that  the  men  who 
came  in  two  or  three  years  ago  were  as  fine  a 
set  as  ever  entered  the  force  ? — That  is  my  experi- 
ence as  regards  four  or  five  years  ago. 

5590.  Then  it  is  the  reduction  of  the  standard  and 
the  greater  pressure  for  men,  more  than  the  question 
of  pay,  that  has  led  to  the  deterioration  of  physique  ? 

Yes. 

5591.  Is  there,  anything  else? — On  the  17th 
December,  1877,  a circular  was  issued  that  men 
three  months  non-effective  were  liable  to  certain 
deductions  from  their  pay. 

5592.  You  are  now  referring  to  the  rale  which 
takes  7 d.  a-day  off  a man’s  pay  after  ninety  days’ 
illness  ? — Yes. 

5593.  That  rale  has  been  found  a grievance  ? — It 
has. 

5594.  That  rule  was  directed  against  malingering  ? 
— Yes ; but  it  will  never  catch  a malingerer,  because 
the  malingerer  can  get  well  when  he  likes  as  he  can 
get  sick  when  he  likes,  and  if  the  medical  men  are 
not  able  to  deal  with  the  malingerer  our  regulations 
can,  since  he  is  liable  to  dismissal  or  something 
tantamount  to  it.  I am  strengthened  in  this  by  a 
case  in  point.  A constable  was  ordered  to  a station 
in  January  last,  but  never  joined ; he  was  unwell  at 
the  tijne  he  was  ordered  there.  He  was  not  paid  off 
till  July  or  August,  and  there  was  Id.  a-day  stopped. 
He  appeared  before  a medical  board  and  got  out  of 
the  service  as  unfit. 

5595.  It  diminishes  a man’s  income  often  at  the 
time  he  requires  sustenance  ? — Yes. 

5596.  Is  there  anything  else? — There  should  be 
recognized  advancement  in  position  and  pay  for 
county  inspectors’  clerks,  owing  to  the  importance 
of  their  situation,  and  the  confidential  character  of  it. 

5597.  Mr.  Harrel. — What  would  you  suggest  ? — I 
would  increase  the  store  allowance,  say,  to  Is.  a-day, 
and  that  would  make  up  for  extra  pay. 

5598.  That  would  be  187.  5s.  a-year  ? — Yes. 

5599.  What  do  you  say  about  advancement  m 
position  ? — They  want  the  temporary  rank  of  head 
constable.  Then  if  the  staff  of  clerks  in  the  Con- 
stabulary Office  here  could  be  taken  from  the  force 
it  would  encourage  the  members  of  the  force,  who 
would  be  better  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the 
force  than  civilian  clerks  could  be. 
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5600.  Chairman. — From,  your  knowledge  of  the 
duties  and  the  men,  a great  number  of  them  could  be 
got  competent  ? — I know  a great  number  of  them 
would  ; at  least,  I believe  so. 

5601.  Is  there  any  other  matter  ? — I think  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  in  the  case  of  children  in 


barracks,  females  particularly,  when  they  come  to  Constable 
144  years  of  age  they  must  go  out.  John  F- 

5602.  They  were  removed  on  the  ground  that  it  8 g ~ 
was  not  pleasant  to  have  a young  girl  in  the  ’’ 
barracks  with  young  men  ? — She  would  be  safer 
there  than  in  the  house  of  some  person  outside. 


Sub-Constable  Mick  Smith,  examined. 


5603.  Chairman. — You  are  stationed  in  the 
County  Derry  ? — Yes,  at  Moneymore. 

5604.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in 
Deny  ? — Over  nine  years.  I will  have  have  ten 
years’  service  to-morrow,  and  I have  been  stationed 
there  all  the  time  with  the  exception  of  the  time  I 
was  in  the  dep6t. 

5605.  Take  the  subjects  you  are  to  speak  of  in 
your  own  order,  beginning  with  what  you  consider 
the  most  important? — The  first  thing  we  com- 
plain of  is  that  the  present  pay  is  inadequate.  We 
also  consider  that  men  should  have  the  highest  pay 
given  to  the  rank  of  sub-constable  at  fifteen  years’ 
service;  and  that  some  provision  should  be  made 
for  a senior  sub-constable  who  would  be  passed  over 
for  promotion. 

5606.  Mr.  Hobnes. — When  you  say  the  present 
pay  is  inadequate,  when  did  you  begin  to  think  it 
was  ? — At  the  time  1 joined  the  police  I did  not 
understand  the  rates,  and  when  I did  I was  in  such 
a position  that  I did  not  like  to  leave  till  I saw  what 
improvement  would  be  made. 

5606*.  When  did  you  join? — 9th  September, 
1872. 

5607.  You  found  that  the  Act  of  1874  impi-oved 
your  position  very  materially  ? — Yes,  at  that  time. 

5608.  You  got  a very  considerable  increase  to 
your  pay  ? — Yes. 

5609.  Were  you  not  satisfied  with  the  increase 
you  got  ? — Yes. 

5610.  That  was  only  eight  years  ago  ? — I had 
not  much  knowledge  of  the  police  force  at  that 
time. 

5611.  But  you  were  satisfied  in  1874  with  your 
pay  ? — J could  say  it  was  five  years  before  I had 
any  knowledge  of  the  police  force. 

5612.  You  say  you  joined  the  force  two  years 
before  1874  ; did  you  save  any  money  in  those  two 
years  ? — No  ; I could  say  I have  no  money  saved 
after  ten  years’  service,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lump  sum  I got  lately,  and  a sum  I got  from  my 
brother  in  America ; I spent  it  on  leave  of  absence. 

5613.  Chairman. — But  apart  from  money  saved, 
you  did  manage  to  have  some  money  on  leave  of 
absence  ? — I managed  to  have  a few  pounds  at  the 
end  of  the  year  when  I would  want  to  get  leave. 

5614.  You  have  a scale  of  the  expenditure  ? — I 
have  a scale  of  the  actual  expenditure  of  a married 
man  with  three  children  not  accommodated  in 
barracks  ; here  it  is  ( hands  document  to  Chairman). 

5615.  What  do  you  put  down  for  his  lodgings  ? — 
I put  down  15s.  a-month. 

5616.  Have  you  been  asked  to  seek  an  allowance 
for  married  men  not  accommodated  in  barracks  ? — I 
have. 

5617.  This  account  gives  the  monthly  expenditure 
of  a man  with  three  children  at  6Z.  16s.  7\d.  ? — 
Yes. 

5618.  And  puts  down  for  clothes  for  his  wife  and 
children  5s.  a-month  ? — Yes,  exclusive  of  himself : 
and  his  expenditure  would  come  to  very  nearly  the 
same  as  a sub-constable’s. 

[The  following  is  the  account : — 

“ A married  man’s  expenses,  with  wife  and  three 
children,  not  accommodated  in  barracks : — 3 lbs.  tea, 
at  3s.  4tZ.  per  lb.,  10s. ; 16  lbs.  sugar,  at  3d.  per  lb., 
4s. ; 14  lbs.  beef  daily,  at  8 d.  per  lb.,  1Z.  10s. ; 4 eggs 
each  day  for  himself  and  wife,  8s.  4cZ. ; bread, 

[1502] 


Ad.  per  day,  10s. ; 4 stone  potatoes  each  day,  at  6tZ.  Sub -Constable 
per  stone,  7s.  6 d. ; Id.  each  day  for  vegetables,  Mic,c  Smith. 
2s.  6d. ; 8 lbs.  butter,  at  Is.  3d.  per  lb.,  10s.;  14  stone  . „ ~ jnn 
oatmeal,  at  Is.  9d.  per  stone,  2s.  74d. ; 24  lbs.  soap,  ep  ’ 
at  3d.  per  lb.,  74<Z. ; blacking  for  boots,  3d. ; blacking 
and  finish  for  belts,  14  d. ; 1 quart  sweet  milk,  at 
3d.  per  quart  daily,  7s.  6d. ; butter-milk,  2d.  per 
week,  8d. ; tobacco,  15  oz.,  at  4d.  per  oz.,  5s. ; 1 lb. 
candles,  6d. ; 4 quarts  oil,  3d.  per  quart,  Is. ; 

4 ton  coal,  at  11.  per  ton,  10s.;  1 stone  flour,  at 
2s.  4d.  per  stone,  2s.  4d. ; towards  cleaning  barracks, 

Is. ; corn-flour,  for  children,  Is. ; house-rent  and 
taxes,  15s. ; collection  for  four  Sundays  for  himself 
and  wife,  8d. ; clothes  for  wife  and  children,  5s. ; 
portion  of  yearly  collection  for  clergy,  Is. ; total, 

61.  16s.  74d.  Clothing,  &c.,  the  same  as  single 
men.”] 

5619.  Have  you  a similar  estimate  for  a single 
sub-constable  living  in  barracks  ? — I have.  It  is 
drawn  from  my  own  information  (hands  in  docu- 
ment). 

5620.  This  includes  the  extra  things  for  break- 
fast, as  well  as  what  is  in  the  ordinaiy  mess  account? 

— I omitted  some  things.  I give  the  actual  expendi- 
ture I think  necessary. 

5621.  You  also  put  down  shirts,  drawers,  boots, 

&c.,  at  14s.  3d.,  making  up  3Z.  13s.,  and  you  put 
down  a balance  of  pay  of  1Z.  0s.  lid.  per  month,  a 
little  more  than  8d.  a-day  ? — Yes. 

5622.  You  have  got  about  8d.  a day  over? — 

Yes. 

5623.  Would  that  8d.  a-day  under  ordinaiy  cir- 
cumstances go  to  savings,  or  are  there  other  matters 
that  would  have  to  be  paid  for  ? — Yes,  I do  not  mean 
to  say  I have  that  8d.  over.  In  that  mess  account 
there  is  nothing  for  drink. 

5624.  That  would  be  in  the  case  of  a man  who 
did  not  take  any  drink  ? — Yes. 

5625.  But  there  is  tobacco  ? — Yes. 

5626.  Mr.  Holmes. — If  you  struck  out  tobacco 
you  would  have  enough  to  pay  for  drink,  and  still 
you  would  have  8d.  a-day  over  ? — Yes. 

5627.  Are  you  aware  that  this  saving  of  8d.  a-day 
means  an  annual  saving  of  more  than  12Z.  a-year  ? — 

Yes  ; but  I do  not  put  that  down  as  an  average.  I 
expend  more  than  that  myself. 

5628.  Chairman. — That  is  to  say  you  do  not  Save 
8d.  ? — I do  not. 

5629.  Do  you  mean  the  items  here  are  not  suffi- 
cient for  your  ordinary  expenditure? — I say  it 
takes  a larger  quantity  than  what  I have  there.  I 
saw  the  other  day  that  the  actual  expense  of  the 
mess  account  was  up  to  1Z.  17s.,  without  eggs, 
tobacco,  or  porter,  or  anything  that  way. 

5630.  Then  the  8<Z.  a-day  is  a larger  sum  than  you 
would  be  actually  capable  of  saving  ? — Yes ; I could 
not  save  8tZ.  a-day. 

5631.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  think  any  man  in  the 
district  would  save  8tZ.  a-day  ? — I believe  there  are 
men  in  the  district  who  would  save  it. 

5632.  Chairman. — Are  they  saving  it  now,  do  you 
think  ? — I do  not  know.  Owing  to  the  severe  duty 
we  have  to  perform,  there  is  more  attention  paid  to 
food. 

5633.  Mr.  Hobnes. — Do  you  think  that  the  men 
who  save  money  out  of  their  pay  stint  themselves  ? 

— I do  not  mean  to  say  they  do.  I am  sure  they  are 
careful. 

Y 
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5634.  But  that  they  give  themselves  all  the  neces- 
sary food  ?— Oh,  yes.  It  would  be  against  the  regu- 
lations to  do  otherwise. 

[The  following  is  the  account  of  expenditure  for  a 
single-sub-constable,  submitted  by  the  witness  : — 

“ Mess  account  and  other  necessaries  for  a single 
man  for  a month  of  thirty  days  lb.  beef,  at  8 d. 
per  lb.,  15s. ; one  loaf  of  bread,  3 d.,  3 d. ; 5 lbs.  of 
butter,  at  Is.  3d.  per  lb.,  6s.  3d. ; 5 dozen  eggs,  at 
10d.  per  dozen,  4s.  2 d. ; 1 lb.  6 oz.  tea,  at  3s.  4 d. 
per  lb.,  4s.  Id. ; 8 lbs.  sugar,  at  8 d.  per  lb.,  2s.  3d. ; 
milk  daily  for  tea,  Is.  3d. ; 1 stone  potatoes  daily,  at 
6eZ.  per  stone,  3s.  9 d. ; cooking  and  washing,  5s.  6d. ; 

1 lb.  tobacco,  at  4 d.  per  oz.,  5s.  4 d. ; stirabout  and 
milk  for  night,  3s.  3d.  ^vegetables,  mustard,  salt,  and 
pepper,  2s. ; extra  fuel  and  light,  Is.  6d. ; collections 
on  Sundays,  4d. ; newspapers,  Is.  3d. ; stationery 
and  postage,  Is.  4d. ; blacking  for  boots,  2d. ; soap, 
for  month,  2d;  total,  21.  18s.  9d.,  together  with  shirts, 
drawers,  boots,  socks,  towels,  handkerchiefs,  &c., 
14s.  3d.,  making  a total  of  31.  13s.  Balance  of  pay, 
11.  Os.  lid.,  or  equal  to  a little  more  than  Sd.  per 
day.  The  following  articles  are  by  the  year,  except 
where  stated  otherwise  : — Shirts,  2 inside  at  3s.  6d. 
each,  and  2 outside  at  2s.  8d.  each,  12s.  4d. ; drawers, 

2 pairs  at  3s.  6d.  each,  7s. ; 2 new  pairs  of  boots, 
at  19s.  per  pair,  11.  18s. ; soling  and  heeling  2 pairs, 
at  3s.  6d.  each,  7s.;  4 pairs  socks,  at  Is.  6d.  per 
pair,  6s. ; repairs  of  ditto,  Is. ; 4 handkei’chiefs,  at 
6d.  each,  2s. ; 2 towels,  at  lOd.  each,  Is.  8d. ; making 
up  of  uniform,  5s.  6d. ; repairs  of  ditto,  2s. ; forage 
cap  every  two  years,  at  2s.  8d.,  Is.  4d ; suit  of  plain 
clothes  every  two  years,  at  31.  10s.,  1Z.  15s- ; table- 
cloths, Is.  Od. ; braces,  one  pair  in  two  years,  at 
2s.  6d.,  Is.  3d. ; paste  and  finish  for  belts,  Is.  6d. ; 
yard-brush,  sweeping-brush,  mats  for  day-room,  and 
window  blinds,  2s. ; cooking  utensils,  3s. ; mitts,  one 
pair  every  two  years,  6d. ; black-lead  and  sand  for 
cleaning  barrack,  Is. ; constabulary  list,  3d. ; band 
fund,  Is.;  collection  for  clergy,  11. ; incidental 
expenses,  1Z.  Total,  for  twelve  months,  8Z.  10s.,  or 
nearly  14s.  3d.  a-month.”] 

5635.  Chairman.— Will  you  go  on  to  the  next 
subject  connected  'with  pay  ? — The  men  desire  that 
a sub-constable  should  receive  the  highest  pay  of 
his  rank  at  fifteen  years’  service,  and  that  a provision 
be  made  for  sub-constables  who  are  passed  over  for 
pi’omotion,  giving  them  something  in  case  they  are 
not  eligible  for  promotion.  That  it  be  optional  for 
the  county  inspector  or  Inspector-  General  to  say 
whexx  they  would  be  passed  over. 

5636.  Go  to  the  next  argument  P— We  want  the 
men  who  joined  since  1866  to  be  put  on  the  same 
scale  of  pensions  as  the  men  who  joined  pre- 
viously. 

5637.  State  the  ground  on  which  ycur  men  put 
that  claim  ? — On  the  ground  of  expenditure,  so  that 
when  we  have  thirty  years’  sex-vice  completed  we 
have  no  money  put  by,  and  we  ax-e  xxot  able  to  live 
on  a pension  at  the  rate  of  three-fifths  of  our  pay. 

I have  known  cases  of  men  who  retired  on  small 
pensions  asking  the  Petty  Sessions  Clerk  to  get 
leave  for  them  to  serve  summonses  for  Petty 

Sessions- 

5638.  That  is,  becoming  process  server  ? — Yes  ; 
and  we  think  it  a disgrace  tbat  a police  constable 
should  have  to  resort  to  such  a mean  occupation. 
There  must  be  some  pex-son  for  it ; bu.t  the  police- 
man ought  to  be  above  it  after  serving  thix-ty  years 
in  the  force, 

5639.  If  he  takes  care  of  himself  is  not  he  able  to 
do  a certain  amount  off  work  ? — The  only  thing  is, 
if  you  are  in  a lax-ge  town,  and  serve  for  ten  ox- 
twenty  years,  you  will  become  acquainted  with  the 
respectable  people.  In  a x-ural  place,  such  as  where 
I am,  all  the  pensioners,  except  some  one  who  got' 
out  oil  the  last  scale  of  pension,  are  actually  process 
servers  or  summons  servers,  or  watching  the  death 
of  a process  server  to  fill  up  the  vacancy. 

5640.  Has  the  difficulty  of  getting  employment 


incx-eased  of  late  ? — Yes  ; owing  to  this  late  agita- 
tion you  would  not  get  employment. 

5641.  When  you  entex-ed  the  force,  did  not  you 
make  inquiry  as  to  what  your  prospects  of  pay  and 
pension  would  be  ? — No ; it  is  only  a few  years  ago 
I looked  into  the  matter. 

5642.  Why  ?— Men  reared  in  the  country  are  not 
acquainted  with  those  things.  Ten  yeax-s  ago  they 
were  not  as  enlightened  as  at  the  px-esent  time.  I 
had  an  uncle  in  the  police  who  told  me  to  join.  I 
would  not  have  joined  the  force  then  if  I were  as 
wise  as  at  px-esent.  I would  have  gone  to  Anxex-ica. 

5643.  Do  you  think  a young  man  enjoying  the 
x-ate  of  pay  you  are  enjoying,  and  also  the  prospect 
of  a pension,  would  better  his  position  by  emigrating 
to  Amex-ica  ? — I would  x-un  the  risk  of  doing  it  my- 
self, and  I believe  the  majority  of  them  would. 

5644.  Mr.  Holmes.— Are  you  serious  in  saying 
that  the  majority  of  the  young  men  in  the  force 
would  run  the  risk  of  giving  up  the  certainty  they 
have  now  and  going  to  Amex-ica  P — I do  not  say  that, 
owixig  to  the  present  Committee,  but  owing  to  the 
standing  x-egulations  they  would.  I had  made  up 
my  mind  not  to  stop  in  the  force  even  at  the  present 
time.  My  brothex-s  send  me  money  from  time  to 
time.  Howevex-,  I have  taken  to  the  police  force 
since  the  present  encouxagement  was  held  out  to 
me. 

5645.  Chairman. — Do  you  mean  since  this  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  ? — Yes. 

5646.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  no  fox-ce  in  the 
thx-ee  kingdoms  that  gets  a pension  equivalent  to  its 
pay  ? — I believe  that ; but  with  regax-d  to  the  pension 
we  want  only  to  be  put  on  a footing  with  men  in  the 
same  service  as  oui-selves. 

5647.  You  know  the  men  of  other  forces  only  get 
part  of  their  pay  as  pension  ? — I believe  that. 

5648.  Do  you  see  the  difficulty  there  is,  then,  in 
saying  that  any  one  fox-ce  is  to  have  a pension  so 
much  higher  in  px-inciple  than  the  pensions  given  to 
the  other  fox-ces  ? — You  must  take  into  account  the 
pay. 

5649.  Your  argument  is  that,  inasmuch  as  the  men 
who  came  befox-e  you  were  entitled  to  get  their  full 
pay  as  pension,  there  is  no  x-eason  why  that  px-in- 
ciple should  be  depax-ted  from  as  x'egards  the  men 
who  came  in  subsequently  ? — Yes ; the  men  who 
joined  since  August  1866  are  stationed  with  men 
who  joined  previous  to  that  date,  and  there  is  a 
distinction  made  betweeix  them  when  getting  off 
on  pension.  They  think  that  is  a grievance. 

5650.  Mr.  Barrel. — Do  you  take  into  account  at 
all  that  you  who  joined  since  1866  have  been  since 
you  joined  in  the  enjoyment  of  a higher  scale  of  pay 
than  the  men  who  joined  befox-e  ? — I do ; but  they 
were  able  to  live  as  cheap  at  that  time  as  we  ax-e  on 
the  present  scale  of  pay. 

5651.  Is  the  scale  of  pay  not  proportionately 
higher  than  the  prices  ? — I cannot  say  that.  If  the 
pay  went  up,  so  did  the  prices. 

5652.  Mr.  Holmes. — Taking  the  London  fox-ce  as 
x-epresentative  of  the  entire  forces  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  do  you  think  you  could  reasonably  bo 
put  in  a better  position  as  regards  pension  than 
the  London  men  ax-e  in  ? — I do  not  know  then- 
position. 

5653.  Take  it  as  a fact  from  me  that  the  scale  of 
pensions  under  which  the  London  police  ax-e  is  not 
to  be  compai-ed  to  the  scale  of  the  men  who  joined 
the  force  befox-e  1866.  Remembex-ing  that  the  law 
was  altered  befox-e  1866,  and  that  you  joined  since 
then,  can  you  expect  to  be  put  in  a better  position 
than  the  London  men  are  in  now  ? — Their  pay  is 
greater  than  oux-s.  I was  stationed  beside  a man  of 
the  London  police  force,  who  got  off  at  twenty-five 
years’  service,  and  he  is  in  receipt  of  52 1.  a-yeax-. 

5654.  What  was  his  position  in  the  London  force? 
—A  sub-constable,  the  same  as  I am. 

5655.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  is,  he  never  got  above  the 
ranks  ? — No. 

5656.  Mr.  Holmes. — We  will  have  the  facts  before 
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us  with  regard  to  the  police  forces  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  make  a comparison  ? — That  will  show 
the  large  pay  of  the  London  police.  We  want  com- 
pulsory retirement  at  thirty  years’  service,  and 
optional  at  twenty-five,  and  the  men  to  receive 
pension  in  proportion  to  their  service. 

5657.  Chairman. — Ai'e  you  now  referring  to  yearly 
increments  ? — Yes. 

5658.  Are  you  aware  that  you  and  others  who  got 
in  since  1866  wiU  have  a pension  on  yearly  incre- 
ments ? — Yes. 

5659.  You  must  be  making  the  demand  on  behalf 
of  those  who  got  in  before  1866,  as  your  pension  will 
be  calculated  on  the  yearly  increments  of  your  pay  ? 
— Yes ; and  that  our  pensions  be  calculated  on  the 
present  rate  of  pay. 

5660.  Do  you  mean  that  if  there  be  an  increase 
made  you  do  not  want  that  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  calculating  the  pension? — I mean  that  pensions 
should  be  calculated  on  the  present  pay.  On  my 
own  responsibility  I say  that  I believe  that  would 
satisfy  them. 

5661.  What  is  the  next  subject  ? — That  the  present 
nightly  allowance  be  made  permanent. 

5662.  Is  there  anything  else  on  that  subject  ? — 
The  men  would  wish  that  the  time  be  reduced  from 
twelve  hours,  so  that  they  might  be  entitled  to  2s. 
for  absence  from  barracks  for  ten  hours,  and  Is.  6 d. 
for  eight  hours. 

5663.  Mr.  Sorrel. — They  want  the  twelve  hours’ 
absence  to  be  reduced  to  ten  hours  ? — Yes. 

5664.  That  is  for  extra  pay  ? — Yes.  The  present 
Circular  states  that  you  must  be  twelve  hours  abseht 
before  you  would  be  entitled  to  2s.  I consider  ten 
hours  would  be  sufficient. 

5665.  You  want  to  reduce  the  twelve  to  ten,  and 
hold  on  to  the  eight  hours  ? — Yes. 

5666.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  point? — We 
want  unfavourable  records  done  away  with  after 
three  years’  good  conduct,  so  as  not  to  affect  promo- 
tion, and  that  as  regards  pensions  they  should  be 
wiped  out  altogether.  Men  who  happen  to  forget 
themselves  in  early  days,  when  they  look  back  after 
thirty  years’  service,  find  the  records  staring  them 
in  the  face. 

5667.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  not  think  it  ought  to 
take  a longer  time  to  work  out  a second  unfavour- 
able record  than  the  first? — If  the  unfavourable 
record  was  done  away  with,  it  would  be  an  encou- 
ragement to  the  young  men  to  behave  themselves, 
and  not  give  cause  to  repeat  it.  Unfavourable 
records  can  arise  in  two  or  three  ways  : for  instance, 
in  case  of  drunkenness ; and,  again,  a man  may  be 
reported  to  his  County  inspector  for  having  a button 
loose  in  his  tunic,  and  he  may  be  fined  2s.  6d.  for 
being  improperly  dressed ; and  a few  days  after- 
wards the  county  inspector  may  meet  him  with  one 
glove  off.  Two  such  fines  within  a certain  period 
will  make  an  unfavourable  record. 

5668.  Chairman. — Go  on  to  the  next  point? — We 
askthat  there  should  be  an  allowance  for  married  men 
not  accommodated  in  barracks  of  at  least  10 1.  a-year. 
Again,  a constable  accommodated  in  barracks,  when 
his  children  reach  144  years,  he  must  send  them  out. 
We  think  it  a great  grievance  that  a man  should 
have  to  part  from  his  family. 

5669.  What  would  you  suggest  ? — I would  sug- 
gest that  the  child  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
barracks  until  17,  as  it  would  be  a more  respectable 
place  than  to  send  her  out  among  strangers ; or  that 
there  should  be  an  allowance  given  for  her  lodging 
outside.  But  we  would  prefer  to  have  a man’s 
children  remain  in  barracks. 

5670.  What  is  the  next  topic  of  which  you  wish 
to  speak? — That  the  lodgings  of  the  married  men 
be  in  any  part  of  the  town,  without  regard  to  the 
440  yards’  limit. 

5671.  Mr.  Harrel. — Any  place  within  the  precincts 
of  the  town  ? — Yes. 

5672.  Chairman. — Would  it  not  be  satisfactory  if 
the  matter  was  left  discretionary  with  the  sub- 
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inspector  or  the  county  inspector? — I would  bo  Sub-Constable 
quite  content  with  that,  if  the  authorities  are  good  Miek  Smith, 
enough  to  give  this  indulgence;  but  the  men  would  . „ . 
prefer  it  as  a right,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  ept’ 
option  of  the  officers. 

5673.  What  is  the  next  thing  ? — The  stoppage  of 
pay  after  ninety  days’  sickness. 

5674.  That  has  been  found  to  bear  most  hardly  on 
men  really  sick,  who  have  suffered  long  attacks  of 
illness  ? — Yes. 

5675.  It  does  not  bear  hardly  on  malingerers  ? — 

A malingerer  is  never  caught.  They  might  have  a 
regulation  for  punishing  a malingerer  without  de- 
priving a poor  sick  man  of  his  pay.  I know  a case 
where  a sick  man  had  actually  to  borrow  money 
from  his  comrade,  7 d.  a-day  being  stopped  from  him, 
and  he  was  actually  in  debt.  He  had  a family*  too. 

The  men  consider  the  stoppage  of  pay  a great 
grievance. 

5676.  What  is  the  next  matter  ?— We  would  wish 
that  men  should  not  be  brought  up  to  Steevens’ 

Hospital  for  medical  treatment  after  twenty-five 
years’  service,  or  to  be  brought  up  there  at  all,  for 
the  reason  that,  as  regards  the  Roman  Catholic 
portion  of  the  force,  there  is  no  provision  made 
there  for  the  clergy  to  see  them,  and  it  is  the  custom 
for  the  clergy  to  see  the  Roman  Catholic  members 
of  the  force  when  they  are  ill. 

5677.  If  a Roman  Catholic  is  ill,  there  should  be 
free  and  constant  access  of  the  priest  to  him,  and  it 
should  not  be  a question  of  sending  for  him  at  the 
last  moment  ? — Yes.  There  is  a chaplain  appointed 
for  the  soldiers’  barracks. 

5678.  Mr.  Holmes.— We  have  taken  particular 
notice  of  this,  and  we  will  give  it  most  careful  con- 
sideration ?— Of  course  I mean  to  convey  that  that 
being  the  place  for  the  police,  in  the  event  of  the 
men  being  continued  to  be  sent  there  something 
should  be  done ; but  I understand  that  Steevens’ 

Hospital  is  a Protestant  institution,  and  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen  do  not  frequent  it  in  a 
regular  way.  I was  in  it  for  a week  when  I was  at 
the  depot,  and  I never  saw  the  face  of  a clergyman. 

We  consider  it  a great  grievance  to  the  force.  When 
they  begin  to  get  sick  is  the  time  that  policemen 
begin  to  look  to  themselves  and  want  a clergyman 
to  look  after  them.  We  request  you  will  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  that. 

5679.  Most  certainly  ? — Thank  you. 

5680.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  subject  ? — 

We  wish  that  the  officers  comprising  Courts  of 
Inquiry  should  be  sworn  in  presence  of  the  accused. 

It  is  not  that  we  have  any  doubt,  but  it  causes  dis- 
content. The  majority  of  the  force  are  under  the 
impression  that  officers  are  not  sworn  at  all  at  Courts 
of  Inquiry.  I have  never  been  present  at  One. 

5681.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  officers  are  riot  sworn  ? — 

We  want  to  have  them  sworii. 

5682.  But  I should  also  tell  you,  if  you  don’t 
know  it,  that  after  all,  although  the  officers 
make  a finding,  it  must  be  confirmed  ? — I am  aware 
of  that.  It  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Inspector- 
General. 

5683.  So  that  the  decision  of  those  matters  really 
lies  with  the  Inspector-Geheral.  He  may  differ  with 
the  officers,  aud  confirm,  or  not,  the  finding,  as  he 
thinks  the  evidence  bears  that  out  ? — Yes ; but  it  is 
rarely  the  finding  of  the  Court  has  been  reversed. 

It  is  not  that  we  have  any  doubt  of  the  officers,  but 
it  would  give  general  satisfaction  to  have  them 
sworn. 

5684.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  subject?— 

That  a senior  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  a 
junior  getting  drunk. 

5685.  Have  you  known  cases  where  the  present 
rule  involved  hardship?  — I have  known  a case 
myself  where  a constable  went  on  duty  with  a man 
to  a fair  or  petty  sessions,  and  they  were  separated 
during  the  day.  They  left  the  barrack  apparently 
sober,  and  went  along  the  road,  and  the  man  got 
barbarously  drunk.  The  constable  had  to  get  him 
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Sub-Constable  home  as  best  be  could.  He  reported  the  man  for 
: Mick  Smith,  'being  drunk,  and  he  was  fined  himself  and  reduced 
for  allowing  him  to  get  drunk  when  in  charge  of 
8 Sept.,  latM.  We  consider  that  a great  grievance.  When  a 

man  is  going  on  duty  he  may  go  into  the  scullery 
and  send  for  a pint  of  whiskey  by  the  barrack 
servant.  She, brings  it  in,  and  a shor.t  time  pre- 
viously to  leaving  he  drinks  a noggin,  which  has  not 
operated,  and  when  they  are  a short  time  on  the  road 
he  falls  drunk.  It  is  optional  with  that  man  to  clear 
the  senior  or  not.  We  consider  that  every  man 
should  be  held  responsible  for  his  own  acts. 

5686.  Go  to  the  next  subject,  please?— We  would 
like  that  men  should  be  discharged  from  the  force 
after  twenty -five  years’  service  on  the  certificate  of 
a doctor,  without  bringing  them  to  Dublin. 

5687.  You  are  aware  that  you,  under  the  present 
regulations — having  got  in  since  1866 — can  leave  at 
thirty  years’  service  without  a medical  certificate  ? 

Yes ; but  I refer  to  twenty-five  years’  service  with 

a medical  certificate  being  sufficient,  'without  putting 
a man  through  the  ordeal  of  Steevens’  Hospital. 
Men  do  not  like  to  be  coming  to  Steevens’  Hospital 
at  all  for  treatment. 

5688.  What  is  the  next  subject  ? — We  want  some 
more  money  allowed  for  making  up  uniform. 

5689.  You  are  at  present  allowed  a certain  sum  ? 

Yes,  5s.  6cl.  for  the  tunic  and  2s.  for  the 

trousers.  . 

5690.  What  do  they  cost  you  ?— The  making  up 
of  my  uniform  last  issue  cost  me  15s. 

5691.  That  is,  there  was  a difference  of  5s.  6d.  ? — 
Yes. 

5692.  And  you  seek  to  have  an  allowance  made  ? 
Yes. 

5693.  In  most  places  men  have  to  pay  more 
than  the  allowance  ?— They  have  all  to  pay  more 
than  they  are  allowed.  Some  of  them  may  get  the 
uniform  made  up  cheaper  than  others.  A country 
tailor  spoiled  my  clothes,  and  put  me  to  the  cost  of 
a new  uniform.  I consider  it  better  to  pay.  for  the 
clothes  than  have  them  spoiled.  We  consider  one 
forage  cap  is  not  sufficient.  The  men  are  sometimes 
without,  a forage  cap  being  issued  for  three  years. 
We  would  like  to  get  one  every  year. 

5694.  What  is  the  next  topic  ?— We  would  like  to 
get  more  money  for  fuel  and  light. 

5695.  We  know  the  rates.  How  much  do  you 
geek? — For  an  out-station  we  consider  1Z.  a-month 
would  be  sufficient  in  the  -winter  months,  and  about 
15s.  or  16s.  in  summer  time.  That  may  appear  large 
for  the  barrack  orderly,  but  in  some  stations  the  fire 
is  never  extinguished.  The  guard  is  up  all  night, 
necessitating  a fire  in  the  kitchen  and  a fire  in  the 
day-room. 

5696.  Mr.  Hobnes. — Then  you  think  m some  cases 

the  allowance  is  not  sufficient  for  the  barrack  orderly, 
putting  aside  the  kitchen  fuel  ? — I believe  it  is  not ; 
for  in  some  stations  they  will  have  prisoners  three 
or  four  nights  in  the  week  until  morning,  and  then  a 
lamp  will  be  burning  and  a fire  kept  up.  The  rural 
men  in  the  city  desired  me  to  bring  under  notice  the 
way  they  are  treated.  They  are  in  mess  in  the  city, 
paying  for  extra  fuel  and  all  those  things,  and  when 
bands  come  out  to  play  they  have  to  escort  them. 
They  have,  in  fact,  to  patrol  through  the  city,  and 
yet  they  do  not  receive  the  8s.  8 d.  a-month  given  to 
the  city  men.  The  mounted  men  and  sub-inspectors’ 
clerks  get  the  8s.  8 d.  ... 

5697.  Mr.  Barrel. — These  rural  stations  are  joint 
stations  with  the  city  ?— Yes. 

5698.  Are  the  houses  actually  situated  within  the 
precincts  of  the  city,  or  outside  the  boundary  ?— 
They  are  all  within  the  city  boundary.  I might  say 
that  one  station  is  in  the  centre  of  Derry. 

5699.  How  many  men  are  there  altogether? — 
Five. 

5701.  Those  men  are  on  the  strength  of  the 
county  ? — Yes  ; and  there  is  a sub-district  allotted 
to  them  at  each  side  of  the  city. 

5702.  Then  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  superintending 


the  sub-districts  near  the  city  that  they  are  there  as 
members  of  a joint  station  in  the  city  ? — Yes.  There 
are  five  of  them— a constable  with  two  men  in  one 
station,  and  an  acting  constable  and  a sub-constable 
in  another. 

5703.  The  only  necessity  for  their  being  so 
situated  in  a joint  station  is  that  the  men  of  the 
rural  stations  are  required  to  do  the  work  of  the 
rural  district  up  to  the  city  walls  ? — Yes ; but  I have 
a knowledge  of  the  locality,  and  that  would  be  a 
great  hardship  on  the  adjoining  stations. 

5704.  The  only  way  it  could  be  done  away  with 
would  be  by  including  portion  of  the  rural  district 
within  the  control  of  the  city  police  ? — Yes.  There 
are  only  the  five  men  for  the  duty,  and  they  con- 
sider it  a great  grievance  being  in  the  city  and  not 
getting  the  8s.  8<Z.  a-month,  which  is  a great  deal  on 
a mess  account ; though  they  may  not  be  six  hours 
on  beat  duty,  but  on  an  average  they  do  six  hours 
duty  and  wear  as  much  boots. 

5705.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  point,  please  ? 
—We  want  section  9 of  the  barrack  regulations 
altered,  so  that  a man  going  out  to  walk  should  not 
be  confined  to  a quarter  of  a mile.  I am  not  a 
bad  character,  and  in  my  time  the  distance  has  been 
measured  on  mo  by  my  constable  to  get  me  over  the 
quarter  of  a mile. 

5706.  What  extent  would  you  suggest  ?— About 
2|  miles. 

5707.  Would  you  say  that  in  each  particular  town 
power  might  be  given  to  the  sub-inspectoi'  to  make 
regulations  on  the  subject,  since  what  would  suit  in 
one  place  might  not  suit  in  another?— We  would 
leave  it  to  the  sub-inspector  to  arrange  the  distance 
according  to  the  size  of  the  district. 

5708.  What  is  the  next  subject  ?— We  would  wish 
to  have  the  constable  empowered  to  grant  us  leave 
of  absence  from  6 in  the  morning  until  roll-call. 
There  are  some  out-stations  where  a friend  may 
come  to  see  a man,  and  there  is  not  time  to  make 
an  application  to  the  sub-inspector  in  the  ordinary 
course,  which  would  occxxpy  two  days,  and  the  friend 
would  be  away.  I mean,  of  course,  to  grant  leave 
to  a well-conducted  man  from  6 in  the  morning 
until  10  at  night ; and  when  a man  is  on  leave  any 
time  under  four  days  he  ought  not  to  be  supposed 
to  report  himself  at  the  station  where  he  is  spending 
his  leave.  It  is  a disagreeable  thing  when  on  leave 
to  call  at  the  barracks,  sometimes  leaving  company, 
to  say  “ I am  here.” 

5709.  What  is  the  next  subject  ?— We  wish  the 
circumjacents  to  be  arranged  by  distance  from  the 
station,  and  that  one  visit  should  do  to  each  station ; 
we  are  supposed  to  visit  the  stations  twice — once 
by  day  and  once  by  night,  in  three  months.  There 
was  one  station  9 miles  from  us,  and  we  had  to  go 
there  twice,  though  we  knew  the  road  on  the  first 
visit  as  well  as  on  the  second. 

5710.  Mr.  Barrel. — Has  not  the  county  inspector 
the  power  of  fixing  the  adjacent  stations  to  each 
station  for  those  -visits  ?— I am  not  aware  that  the 
Code  says  that. 

5711.  What  you  ask  for  is  that  they  should  bo 
regulated  by  distance  rather  than  the  mere  circum- 
stance that  they  adjoin  your  station  ? — Yes. 

5712.  Still,  the  county  inspector  has  that  at  the 
present  time  within  his  discretion  ? — I was  not  aware 
of  that. 

5713.  If  you  knew  that,  you  would  make  your 
application  ? — I woxxld  not  for  the  distance,  but  the 
number  of  times  going  to  the  station.  We  consider 
that  once  woxxld  "be  sufficient,  and  an  alteration  in 
that  way  has  been  made  in  some  counties  tojineet 
the  wishes  of  the  men. 

5714.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  subject  ? — W e 
find  it  a gx-ievance  to  be  wearing  mits.  They  are  an 
incumbrance  on  duty.  They  make  us  purchase 
them  and  wear  them  from  the  1st  October  to  the 
1st  May. 

5715.  Are  you  obliged  to  take  them  off  going  to 
arrest  a man  ?— We  are.  I lost  a pair  of  gloves  over 
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the  arrest  of  a prisoner.  They  ought  not  be  worn, 
except  going  to  Divine  Service. 

5716.  There  are  times  though,  very  cold,  that  the 
men  would  wear  them  ?— If  it  were  left  in  that  way 
to  wear  them  at  night  it  wo  aid  do  ; but  we  do  not 
like  to  be  compelled  to  wear  them  in  good  weather. 

5717.  Proceed  to  the  next  point? — We  consider 

that  a man  should  not  be  examined  for  promotion 
until  he  has  had  eight  years’  service  as  a sub-con- 
stable. . . , . 

5718.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  ot 
the  system  of'  examination,  or  anything  else  con- 
nected with  promotion  ? — I would  wish  to  make  a 
statement  about  promotions  generally.  No  man 
should  be  examined  for  promotion  except  he  had 
eicrht  years’  service.  I do  not  wish  to  take  it  upon 
myself  to  confine  it  to  the  county,  but  I believe  it 
would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  men  if  it  was 
in  the  county.  They  consider  it  a great  grievance 
that  a man  of  three  years’  service  should  have 
special  favour,  and  sent  in  charge  of  a station  where 
there  may  be  men  of  twelve  years’  service,  whom  he 
has  to  consult  when  anything  turns  up. 

5719.  As  a cure  for  that,  you  consider  there 

should  be  no  promotion  till  eight  years’  service  ?— 
No  examination  for  promotion.  There  is  a belief 
abroad  that  a proportion  of  the  force  of  a certain 
denomination  can,  by  influence,  get  on  in  the  force, 
no  matter  what  their  service  is.  . 

5720.  Do  you  mean  a religious  denomination  ? — 1 

mean  with  the  exception  of  Roman  Catholics.  To 
come  to  the  point  at  once,  they  imagine  that  Free- 
masonry is  in  the  ranks,  and  it  has  been  discussed 
over  and  over  in  the  public  press,  and  even  by  the 
men  privately.  I have  heard  myself  of  Freemasonry 
being  in  the  ranks.  The  men  propose  that  no  man 
under  sub-inspector  should  get  leave  to  join  the 
order.  . . 

5721.  Your  proposition  is  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  any  dea  of  that  kind  having  justification  ? 
—Exactly.  It  would  meet  the  objection  of  the 
force  that,  supposing  a man  of  a certain  religion 
was  to  be  examined  when  he  came  to  eight  years 
service,  there  would  be  no  ground  for  saying  he  was 
a Freemason  or  not. 

5722.  Mr.  Holmes.— If  there  was  a satisfactory 
system  adopted  to  carry  out  your  views,  you  would 


not  then  interfere  with  a man’s  liberty  to  join  the 
order  of  Freemasons  ? — No.  There  is  a portion  of 
the  force  prevented  by  the  rules  of  their  Church 
from  joining  the  order.  What  I say  would,  I ' 
believe,  give  contentment. 

5723.  By  removing  all  possibility  of  doubts  of  any 
unfairness  ? — Yes. 

5724.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  point? — There 
is  another  great  grievance,  which  is  this  : constables 
are  in  the  habit  of  making  reports  against  men,  and 
even  seniors  against  juniors  ; and  the  sub-constables 
whom  I am  representing  consider  that  a constable, 
or  any  other  man,  who  brought  a charge  and  failed 
to  prove  it,  should  be  visited  with  the  same  punish- 
ment as  a subordinate  who  brought  a charge  against 
a man  in  authority.  In  some  cases,  constables  make 
a report  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a man  transferred 
when  they  cannot  get  him  punished,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  county  inspector  transfers  the  man  to 
another  station. 

5725.  What  remedy  do  you  propose  ? — That  if  a 
man  brought  a charge  against  another,  and  failed  to 
prove  it,  he  should  be  given  punishment. 

5727.  What  is  the  next  subject  ?— We  would  ask 
permission  to  enter  public-houses  when  not  on  duty. 

5728.  Suppose  the  rule  was  that  the  sub-inspector 
might  make  such  regulation  as  would  suit  the 
locality  and  the  time,  do  you  not  think  such  a rule 
as  that  would  go  a great  way  to  remedy  the  present 
orievance  ? — No.  What  makes  me  speak  on  tho 
subject  is  that  the  men  enter  public-houses  in  a 
hidden  way,  and  it  is  disgraceful  to  see  them  steal- 

m5729.  You  think  it  is  safer  for  the  service  that 
there  should  be  some  legal  toleration  given  to  the 
practice  than  that  it  should  be  prohibited  and  still 
go  on? — Yes ; we  consider  it  better  that  a man 
should  walk  in  openly  and  take  what  he  would 
want.  If  civilians,  at  the  corner  of  a street,  see  you 
go  in,  they  throw  it  in  your  face  afterwards,  and 
hold  it  up  as  a barrier  against  you,  threatening 
counter-charges  against  a man  who  had  prosecutions 
pending  against  them.  Men  will  go  into  public- 
houses,  and  by  changing  the  regulation  it  will 
benefit  the  force  considerably. 

5730/  The  next  subject,  please  ? — That  is  all. 


Sub-Constable 
Mick  Smith. 


[The  Committee  adjourned  to  next  day.] 


Twelfth  Day. — 9th  SEPTEMBER,  1882. 

Present : 

Mr.  E.  O’SHATOKMSsr,  M.P.,  Mr.  E.  W.  A.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  D.  Haeeel,  E.M. 


Constable  John  James  Hoghes,  examined. 


sioned  officers  of  the  County  Tyrone  r—Xes.  , i >„  „t,  to  t.hirtv  vears,  „ 0„„f  i««2. 

5732.  How  long  have  you  been  sterioned  m 

Tyrone  ?— Almost  two  years,  and  on  the  oth  October 
next  I will  be  twelve  years  in  the  force.  , 

5733.  What  is  the  first  subject  you  wish  to  speak 

of  ?— The  first  subject  is  pension.  I am  under  the 
Act  of  1866.  , . -c 

5734.  Tor  seek  for  sack  me.  an  eqnatation  of 
pension  with  those  who  joined  before?— Yes,  ana 


tieths  at  fifteen  year’s  service,  and  one-tmrtietn  10  . 

every  subsequent  year’s  service  up  to  thirty  years,  9 Sept,,  1882. 

when  there  should  be  compulsory  retirement  At 

present,  I can  save  very  little  money.  When  I leave 

the  police  what  I am  able  to  do  would  be  very 

little  I cannot  start  in  business.  People  would  not 

deal  with  me.  My  father  is  in  business  and  he 

can  do  nothing,  only  the  Inspector-General  allows  him 

and  myself  to  live  together,  for  that  reason.  The 
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J.  J.  Hughes. 

0 Sept.,  1882. 


men  who  joined  before  1866  are  getting  full  pay  as 
pension,  and  I respectfully  say  a less  pension  is  not 
sufficient.  The  men  are  anxious  to  be  able  to  retire 
at  twenty-fire  years’  service,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  get  something  for  themselves. 

5735.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  it  not  your  individual 
opinion  that  the  men  who  joined  before  1866  are  un- 
commonly well  off  as  regards  pension  ? — Indeed,  I 
think  they  are ; and  if  I get  that  pension  I will  bo 
very  well  satisfied. 

5736.  Chairman. — When  did  your  father  leave  the 
force  ? — I believe  in  1875. 

5737.  Did  he  immediately  go  into  business  ? — He 
did  not. 

5738.  "When  did  he  go  into  business  ? — He  did  not 
get  a shop.  He  got  a little  situation  at  20 1.  a-year. 

5739.  Why  do  you  say  that  a man  starting  in 
busiuess  would  not  succeed  in  it  ? — I have  experience 
of  it  in  the  town  where  I am  stationed.  I have  been 
almost  two  years  in  Omagh,  and  though  strong  feel- 
ing does  not  exist  very  much  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  a head  constable  in  business  there  is  doing 
very  little. 

5740.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  an  ordinary 
case,  in  quiet  times,  in  Omagh  F — I believe  it  would. 

5741.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a police  pensioner 
would  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  people  as  a shop- 
keeper because  he  was  a police  pensioner  ? — I believe 
he  would  not. 

5742.  On  the  ground  that  he  was  a police  pen- 
sioner ? — And  he  has  no  friends  in  the  locality  such 
as  an  individual  starting  in  the  place  would  have. 

5743.  Go  to  the  next  argument  ? — That  is  the  most 
important  argument  I have. 

5744.  When  you  entered  the  force  twelve  years 
ago  did  you  make  inquiries  as  to  the  pension  you 
would  have  ? — I did  not.  I believed  at  that  time 
and  until  a few  years  ago  I would  have  just  the  same 
as  my  father.  Even  my  father  did  not  know  until  a 
few  years  ago,  and  it  was  only  the  other  day  he 
knew  the  exact  figure  of  my  pension. 

5745.  I suppose  as  a rule  men  joined  without  in- 
quiring what  they  were  to  have  ? — I believe  the 
majority  of  the  force  thought  they  were  all  treated 
alike.  I never  knew  any  of  them  to  make  the 
smallest  inquiry  about  it. 

5746.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  other  forces  in 
the  kingdom  besides  the  men  who  joined  the  con- 
stabulary under  the  Act  of  1866  are  pensioned,  not 
on  their  entire  pay,  but  on  certain  proportions  of 
their  pay  ? — I am. 

5747.  You  see  where  Parliament  has  adapted  to 
the  Irish  force  that  scale  of  pay,  there  would  be  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  adopting  a mode  of  improving 
your  pensions  different  to  that  which  prevails  in  other 
forces  ? — Yes ; but  they  are  much  better  paid  than 
■we  are,  and  they  have  opportunities  of  making  money 
which  they  can  put  into  bank. 

5748.  Do  you  mean  that  the  pay  being  a higher 
pay  than  yours  ensures  them  a better  pension  ? — Yes. 

5749.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  say  the  men  in  the  English 
police  forces,  owing  to  their  receiving  higher  pay,  are 
able  to  save  money  whilst  they  are  in  the  force.  Is  it 
not  the  case  that  a great  number  of  the  Irish  police, 
before  the  recent  agitation,  were  able  to  save  money? 
— I believe  it  is  the  fact,  but  it  must  be  a very  small 

5750.  But  is  not  it  the  case  ? — I have  not  a penny 
saved  this  day  after  twelve  years’  service.  I spent  it 
all  on  my  family. 

5751.  Mr.  Harr  el. — Were  it  not  for  the  circum- 
stance that  you  are  living  with  your  family  as  a 
single  constable,  you  could  save  a little  ? — I could. 

5752.  Your  circumstances  are  somewhat  excep- 
tional ? — They  are. 

5753.  Chairman. — Do  you  seek  an  increase  of  pay  P 
— I do. 

5754.  What  increase  ? — To  be  put  on  a footing 
with  the  London  police,  the  best  paid  force  in  the 
United  Kingdom ; because  I consider  our  duties  are 
equally  severe  as  theirs. 


5755.  When  you  say  the  best  paid  force  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  fair 
to  bear  in  mind  generally  the  fact,  that  rural  English 
forces  are  differently  paid  from  the  London,  and,  in 
calculating  what  is  to  be  paid  you,  to  have  regard 
not  only  to  the  Liverpool  and  London  forces,  but  the 
forces  generally  through  the  country  ? — It  would  be 
fair ; but  there  are  none  of  them,  as  far  as  I can 
ascertain,  have  such  hard  'work  as  we  have. 

5756.  You  have  very  hard  work  in  many  ports  of 
Ireland  for  some  time  past  ? — We  have. 

5757.  Does  that  affect  your  county  much? — It 
does  less  or  more.  There  are  several  disturbed  dis- 
tricts in  it. 

5758.  Are  you  removed  ? — Very  often.  The 
others  were.  I was  not ; I am  a clerk  in  the  office. 

5759.  But  the  men  have  felt  the  weight  of  the  dis- 
turbance ?— They  have,  very  much. 

5760.  Take  the  ordinary  times  before  the  dis- 
turbance began,  would  you  say  your  duties  were  as 
heavy  from  all  you  know  as  the  duties  of  the  London 
metropolitan  police  ? — I believe  they  are,  and  much 
more.  If  not  as  heavy  they  are  more  constant. 

5761.  You  rely  on  the  fact  of  the  London  police- 
man’s time  being  his  own  when  his.  duty  is  done  ? — 
Yes.  We  never  have  a moment ; from  morning  till 
night  and  night  till  morning  we  are  never  off  duty. 

5762.  Passing  from  that,  is  there  any  other  ground 
on  which  you  rely  ? — Yes ; the  rate  to  which  pro- 
visions have  increased. 

5763.  Do  you  think  they  have  increased  sub- 
stantially in  price  since  1874  ? — They  have. 

5764.  What  items  have  increased  ? — Take  butter, 
for  instance.  In  1874  I could  get  butter  in  Donegal 
for  9 d.  and  10(7.  per  lb.,  and  to-day  in  Donegal  and 
Tyrone  it  is  Is.  4<7.  and  Is.  5 d.  We  used  to  get 
eggs  at  from  4 d.  to  6(7.  per  dozen,  and  now  we  are 
paying  Is. 

5765.  In  former  days  I do  not  think  you  used  so 
many  eggs  as  now  ? — We  generally  had  them  at 
breakfast  always. 

5766.  Are  you  more  sparing  or  generous  to  your- 
selves now  in  the  matter  of  eating  and  drinking 
than  you  were  ten  years  ago  in  the  force  ? — I believe 
we  are  very  much  the  same. 

5767.  Breakfast  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  ? — 
For  breakfast  we  have  bread  and  butter,  tea  and 
eggs. 

5768.  Do  you  use  meat  occasionally  ? — Some  do. 

5769.  Why  do  you  think  the  meat  has  come  in  for 
breakfast  ? — It  has  always  been  used  less  or  more. 
Generally  every  man  takes  eggs,  but  if  a man  is 
going  out  on  a really  hard  day’s  work  he  has 
beef. 

5770.  That  is  in  the  case  of  a man  going  out ’on 
any  of  those  duties  connected  with  the  disturbance  ? 
— -Yes. 

5771.  Beef  has  not  increased  much? — It  has 
in  the  past  two  years.  In  Letterkenny  I got  beef  at 
6<7.  per  lb.,  but  it  got  up  to  8c7.  before  I left,  and 
to-day  I am  paying  9 d.  in  Omagh. 

5772.  The  people  live  on  fair  terms  with  you  in 
Omagh  ? — They  do. 

5773.  And  treat  you  respectfully  ? — They  do. 

5774.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  add  on 
the  subject  of  pay  ? — The  severity  of  the  duties. 

5775.  Have  you  beat  duties  ? — We  have. 

5776.  How  many  hours  ? — From  half -past  seven 
in  the  morning  till  one  o’clock  next  morning,  con- 
tinuing throughout  the  entire  day. 

5777.  How  many  hours  a day  does  each  man  do 
beat  duty  ? — Six  hours.  Four  men  would  take  up 
the  duty  for  one  day — two  in  the  morning  till 
dinner  time ; the  other  two  from  dinner  till  evening, 
relieving  each  other  turn  about  at  six  till  roll-call 
and  the  rest  of  the  period. 

5778.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  not  think  the  cost  of 
living  in  Donegal  was  exceptionally  low  in  1874  as 
compared  with  other  counties  in  Ireland  ? — I have 
no  experience.  In  mentioning  Donegal  I merely 
mentioned  my  own  experience. 
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5779.  Surely  the  increase  you  mentioned  was  not 
the  same  in  Donegal,  in  Tyrone,  and  Antrim? 
— I do  not  remember  Tyrone  and  Antrim.  I was  in 
Antrim  in  1871-72.  I have  a statement  of  the 
present  expenditure. 

[Hands  in  documents .] 

5780.  Chairman. — These  documents  purport  to 
show  the  cost  per  month  for  the  various  ranks  ? — 
Yes.  I have  taken  them  from  our  own  books. 

5781.  You  consider  the  estimates  fair  ? — I do. 

5782.  You  have  no  objection  to  putting  them  on 

the  notes  ? — I have  not.  1 

[The  following  are  the  estimates  put  in  by  the 
witness : — 

“ Return  showing  the  amount  paid  per  month  by 
a married  head  constable,  constable,  acting  con- 
stable or  sub-constable,  for  the  support  of  his 
family,  six  in  number,  not  including  any  sum  for 
the  purchase  of  boots  or  clothing  for  them : — Beef, 
1Z. ; white  bread,  6s.  6tZ. ; groceries  and  some  bacon, 
2Z.  14'S. ; potatoes,  7s. ; milk,  12s. ; fuel,  12s.  6d. ; 
butter,  16s. ; rent,  1Z. ; stamp  for  pay-bill,  lcZ. ; 
paste,  2d. ; oil,  Id. ; servant  in  barrack,  6cZ. ; total 
monthly,  7 Z.  8s.  KM. ; or  total  annually,  89 Z.  6s. 

“ Messing  for  one  month  of  a single  acting  con- 
stable and  sub-constable,  viz. : — General  mess,  which 
includes  beef,  groceries,  potatoes,  extra  fuel,  cook- 
ing and  washing,  and  vegetables,  1Z.  10s. ; bread,  6s.; 
butter,  6 lbs.  at  Is.  3iZ.  per  lb.,  7s.  6tZ. ; eggs,  five 
dozen  at  9d.  per  dozen,  3s.  9<Z. ; porter,  one  bottle 
daily  at  2\d.  per  bottle,  6s.  3cZ. ; total  for  one  month, 
2Z.  13s.  6d.,  or  32Z.  2s.  annual  messing. 

“ Note. — Bach  acting  constable  and  sub-constable 
spends  annually  as  much  as  a head  constable  or  con- 
stable in  the  purchase  of  other  necessaries ; but  the 
1Z.  5s.  which  a constable  pays  for  extra  fuel,  lamps, 
and  mats,  and  the  Is.  6(Z.  which  he  pays  for  sweep- 
ing brashes,  sand,  and  floor-cloths,  are  included  in 
his  general  mess.  Deducting  the  total  of  these  two 
sums,  1Z.  6s.  6cZ.,  there  remains  the  total,  13Z.  7s.  8d., 
which  is  equal  to  the  expenditure  of  those  other 
articles. 

“ Account  of  messing  for  each  single  head  con- 
stable and  constable  for  one  month,  viz. : — 23  lbs. 
beef  at  9<Z.  per  lb.,  17s.  3tZ. ; bread,  6s. ; 5 dozen 
of  eggs  at  9cZ.  per  dozen,  3s.  9cZ. ; 6 lbs.  butter  at 
Is.  3d.  per  lb.,  7s.  6d. ; 1|-  lbs.  tea  at  3s.  Qd.  per  lb., 
5s.  3cZ. ; 6 lbs  sugar,  at  4cZ.  per  lb.,  2s. ; 7 stone 
potatoes  at  4|d.  per  stone,  2s.  7-^cZ. ; milk,  1J«Z.  per 
diem,  3s.  9cZ. ; salt,  2<Z. ; pepper,  2<Z. ; mustard,  2eZ. ; 
Yorkshire  relish,  Is.  6d. ; stone  flour  for  soup,  8 d. ; 
4 stone  barley  for  soup,  7 \d. ; vegetables,  2s. ; 
1 bottle  of  porter  daily,  at  2%d.  each,  6s.  3cZ. ; ser- 
vant for  cooking,  4s.  6cZ. ; servant  for  washing  ordi- 
nary clothes,  3s.  6cZ. ; total  for  one  month,  3Z.  7s.  8cZ., 
or  40Z.  12s.  for  twelve  months’  messing. 

“ This  calculation  does  not  include  a supper,  which 
these  men  take  every  night.  This  supper  costs 
about  5s.  3cZ.  per  month  in  addition  to  above,  viz., 
oatmeal  2s.  9 d.  and  milk  2s.  6tZ. ; total,  5s.  3eZ. 

“ List  showing  amount  expended  annually  by  single 
head  constables,  constables,  acting  constables,  and 
sub-constables,  otherwise  thau  in  mess,  viz. : — Suit 
of  plain  clothes  every  two  yeai’S,  with  ties,  &c., 
at  2Z.  15s.,  5Z.  10s. ; 3 flannel  shirts  every  two  years 
for  winter  wear,  at  7s.  6cZ.,  11s.  3<Z. ; 3 shirts  every 
two  years  for  summer  wear,  at  4s.,  6s. ; 2 pair 
drawers  annually,  9s.,  6 pair  socks,  12s.,  2 towels, 
2s.,  1Z.  3s. ; shoes  and  repairs  of  shoes,  2Z. ; 1 forage 
cap  every  second  year,  Is.  3d. ; extra  chai-ge  for 
making  uniform,  4s.  6tZ. ; extra  fuel  lamps  and 
mats,  1Z.  5s. ; brashes,  2s.,  blacking,  2s.,  paste,  2s., 
oil,  Is.,  straw  for  bed,  3s.,  10s. ; tobacco  and  pipes, 
2Z.  14s. ; newspapers,  15s.,  note-paper  and  stamps, 
10s.,  1Z.  5s.;  barrack  damages,  Is.  Qd.,  delph,  8<Z., 
wear  and  tear  of  cooking  utensils,  2s.,  4s.  2tZ. ; 
painting  and  re-lettering  boxes,  Is. ; sweeping 
brushes,  sand,  and  floor-cloths,  Is.  6tZ. ; soap,  2s. ; 
payments  to  church  and  clergy,  1Z.  5s.;  receipt 
stamps  for  pay-bill,  Is. ; band  fund,  Is. ; washing 


bed  twice  in  the  year,  2s.;  washing  bed-clothes 
once,  Is.  6cZ. ; total  amount  spent  annually, 
14Z.  14s.  2d. 

8&,“  Amount  of  percentage  off  pay  in  addition  to 
above : — First-class  head  constables,  extra,  1 Z.  10s.  3d. ; 
first-class  head  constables,  1Z.  7s.  4 d. ; second-class 
head  constables,  1Z.  5s. ; constables,  extra,  1Z.  3s. ; 
constables,  ordinary,  1Z.  Is.  10tZ. ; acting  constables, 
1Z.  0s. 3d.  Sub-constables: — 62Z.8s.,  18s. 9cZ.;  59Z.  16s., 
17s.  lid. ; 57 Z.  4s.,  17s.  2d. ; 54Z.  12s.,  16s.  5d.”] 

5783.  Suppose  young  men  leave  the  force  either 
as  young  or  younger  than  you  are,  what  do  they  look 
to  doing — the  reason  I ask  the  question  is  to 
know  what  their  standards  of  success  in  life  are  ? — 
The  majority  of  them  emigrate  to  Canada  and 
Australia,  and  join  the  police  there. 

5784.  That  is  the  tendency  ? — Yes.  The  tendency 
is  to  go  where  they  are  better  paid.  They  are 
not  able  to  work  after  a few  years  in  the  police. 

5785.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  they  are  not 
able  to  work  ? — I would  not  be  able  to  do  manual 
labour,  and  expecting  to  join  the  police  I got  no 
trade. 

5786.  Mr.  Holmes. — So  far  as  you  know,  from 
what  class  in  the  community  is  the  majority  of  the 
force  drawn? — They  are  farmers’  sons.  I have 
great  experience  of  it,  for  I am  helping  to  recruit  for 
the  past  four  years. 

5787.  Chairman. — What  class  of  farmers — how 
many  acres  would  they  hold  ? — The  county  inspector 
in  Omagh  asks  the  question,  and  they  generally  say 
their  father  has  from  20  to  30  and  40  acres.  I never 
heard  one  of  them  say  his  father  had  less  than 
20  acres  of  land. 

5788.  In  your  county  would  that  mean  land  in  the 
higher  or  lower  part  of  the  county  ? — Every  portion 
of  it. 

5789.  Protestants  and  Catholics  ? — Yes. 

5790.  The  whole  force  is  not  of  farmers’  sons  ? — 
Oh,  no. 

5791.  What  other  class  contributes  largely? — I 
could  not  say  any  class  contributes  largely.  There 
would  be  an  odd  mason,  an  odd  carpenter,  or  an  odd 
labourer,  but  only  an  odd  one. 

5792.  Some  policemen’s  sons  join  ? — Yes. 

5793.  They  are  a considerable  proportion  ? — They 
are  not.  I am  two  years  in  Tyrone,  and  no  police- 
man’s son  has  joined. 

5794.  Go  to  the  next  subject  of  importance  ? — The 
next  is  unfavourable  records,  which  we  wish  to  have 
expunged  after  four  years’  good  conduct,  and  after 
three  years  that  they  should  not  count  against  a man 
on  getting  promotion. 

5795.  For  what  purpose  would  they  remain 
on  the  books  between  three  and  four  ? — Just  to  have 
them  against  the  man.  A man  who  has  good 
conduct  for  four  years  is  anxious  to  improve  himself 
in  the  force. 

5796.  With  regard  to  their  effect  on  pensions, 
have  you  any  remark  to  make  ? — At  present  1Z.  is 
taken  off  a man’s  pension  for  an  unfavourable 
record. 

5797.  Mr.  Harr  el. — It  depends  on  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  Reward  Board,  I believe  ? — Yes. 

5798.  There  is  no  absolute  scale  ? — No ; I never 
saw  it. 

5799.  The  fact  is,  a man’s  pension  is  computed  by 
his  general  character  as  to  favourable  and  unfavour- 
able records  ? — I do  not  think  the  favourable  records 
have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

5800.  If  a man  has  one  favourable  record  and  two 
unfavourable  ? — In  my  experience,  a man  gets 
1Z.  in  hand  as  a bonus  for  a favourable  record, 
and  1Z.  a-year  taken  off  for  the  unfavourable  re- 
cords. 

5801.  Chairman. — Would  you  have  them  not 
count  as  regards  pension  ? — Yes.  There  is  another 
way  a man  with  unfavourable  records  might  be 
punished.  When  leaving  the  service,  a man  gets 
from  4Z.  16s.  to  6Z.  from  the  reward  fund  to 
help  him  home.  That  could  be  taken  from  him. 


Constable 
J.  J.  Hughes. 

9 8»pt.,  1882. 
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Constable^ ! 5802.  After  all,  that  is  taken  from  the  Constabu- 

J.  J.  Hughes.  ]ai,y  ]7orCe  Fund,  to  which  he  has  subscribed? — 
!)  Se  "t  1882  ^es  > if  if  is  necessary  to  punish  him,  and  say 
e ’ ‘ he  is  not  as  well  entitled  to  a reward  as  a well-con- 

ducted man,  I would  stop  it. 

5803.  That  is  scarcely  looked  upon  in  the  light  of 
a reward  at  present ; it  is  to  enable  a man  of  any 
character  to  discharge  some  little  debts  and  bring 
him  home  ? — Yes. 

5804.  If  you  take  off  that  it  might  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  individual,  and  embarrass  others  too  ? 
— A man  suffers  amply  for  unfavourable  records. 
I have  experience  myself  of  a case  where  a man 
happened  to  get  a day’s  leave  and  got  drunk.  He 
was  fined  10s.  I would  calculate  that  when  he 
retired  he  would  have  paid  85 1.  4s. 

5805.  Mr.  Holmes. — Explain  that  ? — By  the  loss 
of  promotion.  At  the  time  of  getting  the  unfavour- 
able record  he  would  have  got  promotion  two  months 
afterwards. 

580,6.  Chairman. — Go  on  to  the  next  subject  ? — 
The  next  is  promotion.  We  ask  to  have  two  head 
constables  made  sub-inspectors  for  every  cadet; 
that  is,  two-thirds  of  the  promotions  from  the 
ranks. 

5807.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  men  are 
pleased  to  serve  under  officers  coming  from  the 
ranks  ? — It  is.  I believe  they  would  make  a greater 
fight  for  their  men  than  the  other  officers ; not  that 
I have  any  complaint  to  make  against  any  officers  in 
the  force  myself. 

5808.  Do  you  believe  they  are  better  able  to 
control  the  men  ? — Hot  better  able,  but  I think 
they  are  fonder  of  the  men.  In  any  district  where 
one  of  those  officers  is  serving  he  would  push  on  the 
county  inspector  to  promote  his  men  more  than  the 
other  officers  do ; he  would  insist  on  getting  promo- 
tion for  the  men  of  his  district.  That  is  my  experi- 
ence. 

5809.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  on  the 
subject  ? — I would  wish  also  that  when  a head  con- 
stable fails  in  his  examination  for  sub-inspectorship, 
he  should  get  some  additional  pay ; because  I 
believe  a man  who  has  failed  in  promotion  is 
suffering  from  disappointment,  so  that  he  will 
not  do  his  duty  very  well,  and  will  only  put  in  his 
time. 

5810.  But  supposing  a head  constable  gets  his 
chance,  and  it  was  a foolish  thing  for  him  to  try  it 
for  the  want  of  ability  and  knowledge,  do  you  think 
a man  of  that  kind  should  get  anything  for  dis- 
appointment ; or  rather,  do  you  not  think  your 
remark  would  be  better  confined  to  men  who  come 
very  near  it  ; — 1 wish  to  confine  it  to  those  who 
come  near  it.  I would  also  wish  to  have  the  number 
of  head  constables  on  extra  rate  increased,  in  order 
that  old  head  constables  who  served  faithfully  and 
had  hard  work  should  get  some  increase. 

5811.  Mr.  Harr  el. — The  number  now  is  twelve  in 
each  class  ? — Twelve  in  each  class. 

5812.  There  are  twelve  in  the  first  and  twelve  in 
the  second  ? — Yes. 

5813.  As  a matter  of  fact,  none  of  the  head  con- 
stables of  the  second  class  have  the  extra  rate  ? — I 
think  not. 

5814.  Would  the  present  state  of  things  be 
remedied  if  the  Inspector-General  had  power  to  give 
the  extra  rate  to  twenty  head  constables,  irrespective 
of  class  ? — I do  not  think  it  would.  I would  give  it  to 
a great  many  more  than  that.  I would  say  any  man 
who  has  been  called  up  for  examination  for  sub- 
inspectorship should  get  it  when  he  fails. 

5815.  Chairman. — If  he  went  reasonably  near  it  ? 
— Yes. 

5816.  Go  to  the  next  point  ? — I would  have  two 
ranks  of  constables  made,  first  aud  second.  I would 
have  the  first  filled  by  men  who  were  "fitted  for  the 
rank  of  head  constable. 

5817.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — I would  wish  to 
have  the  select  list  abolished,  and  another  list 
established  in  its  place,  and  the  examination  made 


easier.  Those  who  are  studying  for  the  select  list 
do  nothing  whilst  they  are  at  it. 

5818.  They  do  the  ordinary  duty  ? — Not  properly. 
The  geography  is  difficult  to  pick  up,  and  they 
spend  all  their  time  trying  to  remember  it.  I 
believe  the  Inspector- General  could  bring  forward 
the  intelligent  men  of  the  force  by  an  examination 
in  his  own  office  on  the  Civil  Service  system. 

5819.  Mr.  Harr  el. — Have  you  anything  to  say  as 
to  the  period  of  service  when  men  are  examined  for 
promotion  ? — I think  no  man  should  get  promotion 
under  seven  years’  service. 

5820.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the 
period  of  service  when  a constable  should  become 
eligible  to  compete  for  the  rank  of  head  constable  ? 
— Every  constable  of  two  year's’  standing. 

5821.  That  would  admit  of  a man  being  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  head  constable  at  nine  years’  service 
in  the  force  ? — No.  If  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
acting  constable  at  seven  years,  he  generally  has 
to  serve  twelve  or  eighteen  months  before  he  becomes 
a constable. 

5822.  Well,  he  could  be  head  constable  at  ten 
years’  service  ?- — Yes. 

5823.  Have  the  men  viewed  it  from  that  point, 
and  is  that  their  general  opinion  ? — I believe  very 
few  men  of  that  service  would  get  to  be  head  con- 
stable. There  is  not  that  amount  of  intelligence  in 
the  force.  An  odd  man  might,  succeed. 

5824.  Then  you  would  go  on  the  lines  of  the 
select  list,  so  far  as  the  rank  of  constable  is  con- 
cerned— two  years  in  charge  of  a station  ? — Two 
years  for  all  constables. 

5825.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  matter  ? — I 
•wish  that  all  constables  in  the  force  should  get  a 
chance  of  becoming  head  constable.  At  present 
it  is  only  those  whom  the  officers  recommend, 
and  there  - are  several  who  think  they  could 
pass  it. 

5826.  Mr.  Harrel. — Would  you  make  it  that  after 
a certain  number  of  years’  service  in  the  rank  of 
constable  it  would  be  competent  for  any  constable  to 
come  forward  and  show  whether  he  was  fit  or  unfit  ? — 
Let  the  Inspector-General  arrange  them  by  seniority, 
and  promote  them  when  vacancies  arise. 

5827.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  point  ? — We 
would  ask  an  allowance  of  rent  for  married  men  not 
accommodated  in  barracks.  I am  paying  141.  for  a 
house  myself  in  a quiet  portion  of  the  town. 

5828.  Your  father  lives'with  you  ? — My  father  and 
four  sisters. 

5829.  If  you  were  a married  man  with  a wife,  would 
not  you  get  a cheaper  house  ? — I would,  from  101.  to 
121.  in  Omagh. 

5830.  For  how  much  in  the  county  ? — About  81. 

5831-2.  Mr.  Holmes. — Supposing  your  pay  was 

sufficient  to  keep  you  as  a single  man,  as  you  think 
you  ought  to  be  kept,  would  you  expect  to  receive  from 
the  State  a lodging  allowance  when  you  married  ?— 
They  do  expect  it. 

5833.  Do  you  individually  think  you  ought  to  get 
it  ? — If  I were  well  enough  paid  I would  run  my 
chance  myself. 

5834.  Do  you  not  think  that  before  deciding  to 
enter  on  the  married  state,  considerations  of 
prudence  ought  to  weigh  with  a policeman  as  with 
every  one  ? — They  should.  The  men  think  they 
should  get  the  l'ent. 

5835.  Chairman. — It  would  relieve  a great  many 
men  if  they  got  rent  at  the  end  of  ten  years’  service : 
do  you  not  think  that  an  allowance  at  ten  years’  ser- 
vice would  go  a long  way  to  meet  the  difficulty  ? — 
I believe  it  would.  At  pi'esent,  when  they  get 
married  they  take  a room,  which  costs  them  between 
2s.  and  3s.  a-week. 

5836.  Suppose  a man  waited  till  ten  years,  then 
his  allowance  would  begin  immediately  ? — It  would. 

5836. *  And  most  of  them  do  wait  ? — They  do. 

5837.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — The  men  seek 
an  allowance  for  boots  and  plain  clothes. 

5838.  What  would  be  the  allowance  for  boots  and 
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repairs  ? — Three  pairs  of  boots,  and  the  i-epaix-s  would 
cost  about  3Z. 

5839.  What  does  a pair  of  ordinary  strong  boots 
cost  ? — A pair  of  high-lows  cost  14s. 

5840.  About  21.  2s.  or  21.  3s.  4tZ.  the  two  pairs 
would  cost  you  ? — A finer  pair  also  at  18s.  would 
bring  it  up  to  3Z.  Then  thei-e  is  the  allowance  fox- 
plain  clothes. 

5841.  How  often,  oxx  aix  average,  ax-e  meix  sent  in 
plain  clothes  on  duty? — I could  not  say.  I have 
seen  them  xxeax-ly  every  market  day. 

5842.  Taking  it  on  the  x-ound,  would  you  say 
twice  a-month  or  twenty  times  a-year? — About 
that. 

5843.  You  must  have  a plain  suit  by  the  x-egu- 
lations  ? — We  must.  A suit  of  plain  clothes  and 
evexyhing  in  connection  with  it  would  cost -about  5 Z. 

5844.  Including  a top  coat  ? — Yes ; and  shix-ts 
and  all. 

5845.  Mr.  Hobnes. — Ought  you  to  include  shix-ts? 
— I.  must  have  them  ixx  my  box. 

5846.  They  ax-e  included  usually  under  the  item  of 
plain  clothes  ? — They  are  not. 

5847.  Chairman. — What  allowance  per  year  would 
meet  that  ? — I would  say  5Z.  a-year.  If  I got  4Z.  I 
would  be  very  well  satisfied  myself. 

5848.  You  do  not  x-equix-e  a suit  every  year  ? — No ; 
every  two  years. 

5849.  What  you  mean  is  that  5Z.  would  keep  you  iix 
clothes  for  two  years  ? — I would  say  2Z.  15s.,  one  year 
with  another.  Evex-y  man  ixx  the  fox-ce  gets  a suit 
every  two  years. 

5850.  Pass  to  the  next  subject,  please  ? — We  object 
to  the  rule  which  says  we  ax-e  not  to  go  mox-c  than  a 
quarter  of  a-mile  fx-om  barrack. 

5851.  That  is  a hardship? — It  is  a great  hard- 
ship. 

5852.  Mr.  Holmes. — In  a quiet  country  and  ixx 
ordinary  times,  how  long,  oxx  an  average,  would  a 
man  be  oxx  duty  in  the  day  ? — I do  not  know ; I 
am  not  in  chax-ge  of  dxxty  where  I am. 

5853.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  did  serve  as  a sub-con- 
stable in  aix  ox-dixxax-y  station  ? — I did. 

5854.  How  many  years  ago  ? — Four. 

5855.  What  stations  wex-e  you  in  ? — In  Dun- 
fanaghy. 

5856.  Did  you  join  at  Dunfanaghy  ? — No. 

5857.  Were  you  there  for  some  time  ? — Yes. 

5858.  During  the  time  you  wex-e  there  things 
were  not  vex-y  much  disturbed  ? — They  were  not ; 
revenue  duty  was  our  px-incipal  duty. 

5859.  Thex-e  was  x-evenue  duty  there  ? — Yes. 

5860.  And  a good  deal  of  it  ? — Yes. 

5861.  Dunfanaghy  would  not  be  a fairly  repre- 
sentative station  ? — No ; but  other  stations  I was  in 
afterwards  wex-e  wox-se. 

5862.  As  regards  x-evenue  duty? — Yes ; I served 
in  stations  where  there  was  revenue  duty,  except  six 
moxxths  at  Letterkenny. 

5863.  The  duties  to  be  pex-fox-med  at  Lettex-kenny 
wex-e  patx-olling  by  day  and  night  ? — Yes. 

5864.  Sex-ving  summonses,  executing  warrants, 
and  town  duty  ? — Yes,  and  a little  x-evenue  duty 
too. 

5865.  Your  tux-n  of  town  duty  came  about  once 
a-week  ? — It  would  about  once  a-day ; the  station 
was  very  full,  and  there  were  about  six  men  fox- 
duty. 

5866.  The  othex-s  were  composed  of  mouxxted  men, 
head  constable,  constables,  and  clex-ks  ? — Yes. 

5867.  So  that  you  wex-e  barrack  orderly  one  day, 
town  duty  another,  and  possibly  patx-olling  ? — 
Yes. 

5868.  When  you  wex-e  barrack  orderly,  you  were 
confined  to  barrack  ? — Yes. 

5869.  And  so  far  as  physical  exertion  went,  you 
had  no  duty  ? — None. 

5870.  That  would  be  a day’s  x-est  ? — Yes.  Taking 
day  and  night,  I would  be  between  nine  and  ten 
houx-s  a-day  on  duty  in  Letterkenny. 

5871.  Is  it  the  practice  new  when  men  are  on 
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country  town  duty,  that  during  the  pexiod  they  are  Constable 
supposed  to  be  oxx  duty  they  do  not  go  into  the  J.  J-  Hughes, 
barx-acks  at  all  ?— They  do.  » “ , RR9 

5872.  Whexx  you  spoke  of  the  six  houx-s’  duty  1 ’* 
dux-ing  which  the  men  are  x-esponsible  for  good . 
order  and  the  preservation  of  the  law  in  the  town, 

they  are  not  absolutely  required  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  stx-eet  all  the  time  ? — They  are ; they 
would  be  punished  if  they  came  in,  and  they  come 
in  at  their  own  i-isk ; if  they  come  ixx  and  the  con- 
stable finds  them  he  can  repox-t  them. 

5873.  Then  they  ax-e  supposed  to  be  on  the  street 
all  the  six  hours  ? — They  are. 

5874.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  subject? — 

There  is  oxxe  section  of  the  Finance  Code  the  men 
wish  to  have  modified ; if  a man  leaves  his  station  at 
five  minutes  past  9,  and  he  is  absent  till  1 or 

2 o’clock  next  day,  he  only  gets  2s.,  the  allowance 
for  twelve  houx-s. 

5875.  Unless  he  was  absent  for  the  tweixty-four 
hours,  he  would  not  get  the  night’s  allowance  ? — 

He  would  not ; under  the  old  regulation,  if  he  were 
absent  till  3 o’clock  in  the  morning  he  got  it. 

5876.  The  nightly  allowance  is  4s.  6cZ.  ? — Yes. 

5877.  That  is  a liberal  sum  ? — It  is. 

5878.  And  it  is  fairly  intended  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast  ? — Yes. 

5879.  The  case  you  mentioned,  no  doubt,  may 
bear  very  hax-dly,  that  is,  if  a maxx  leaves  at  10  at 
night,  and  comes  home  at  3 next  day,  he  only  gets 
2s.  ? — That  is  all. 

5880.  Do  you  think  the  cases  often  ax-ise  when  a 
man  would  be  ordex-ed  out  of  barrack  after  12  o’clock 
at  night,  and  be  obliged  to  incur  the  expense  of 
bed  and  breakfast? — I never  saw  it  occur  very 
often. 

5881.  Would  a modification  of  the  regulation  to 
this  extent  be  satisfactox-y  : that  a man  be  entitled 
to  a night’s  allowance  for  twelve  houx-s’  absence, 
which  included  the  hours  betweexx  12  midixight  and 

3 o’clock  a.m.,  instead  of  the  hoxxrs  between  9 p.m. 
and  3 a.m.  ? — That  would  meet  it.  They  also  ask  to 
have  the  present  rate  of  allowance  continued;  it  just 
meets  the  expense  in  Omagh. 

5882.  Go  to  the  next  subject,  please  ? — When  men 
are  three  months  sick  their  pay  is  reduced. 

5883.  Is  this  rule  directed  against  malingering? 

— I never  knew  it  to  be  a prevexxtive  at  all. 

5884.  It  begins  to  opex-ate  when  a man  who  is 
really  sick  wants  noux-ishment  ? — Yes. 

5885.  What  is  the  next  subject?— -I  wish  con- 
stables would  have  pex-nxission  to  give  six  houi-s’ 
leave. 

5886.  Mr.  Harrel.— At  present  they  have  power 
to  give  four  hours’  leave  ?— Yes,  expiring  at  roll- 
call. 

5887.  You  wish  it  to  be  six  ?— Yes,  expiring  at 
midnight. 

5888.  Go  to  the  xxext  subject? — A man  not  on 
duty,  for  going  into  a public-house  to  di-ink  with  a 
friend,  ought  not  to  be  punished. 

5889.  Chairman. — I suppose  you  have  known 
instances  of  the  x-ule  being  broken  ? — I have. 

5890.  May  we  take  it  that  your  view  is  this,  that  it 
is  better  to  have  a rule  that  will  allow  it  than  to  have 
a rule  against  it  bx-oken  ? — Yes  ; the  rule  is  broken 
every  day. 

5891.  And  leading  to  the  idea  that  the  force  is 
not  well-disciplined  ? — Yes. 

5892.  Pass  to  the  next  subject?— Men  are  pre- 
vented from  competing  for  the  Civil  Service ; wc 
wish  to  have  that  rale  changed,  and  the  men 
allowed  to  compete  if  they  like. 

5893.  That  is  to  say,  for  the  Excise  ?— Yes.  1 
was  a candidate  myself,  and  was  prevented  from 
competing. 

5894.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — The  men  wish  to 
have  a better  material  in  the  frocks,  and  a good 
many  wish  to  have  a peak  to  the  cap  to  save  .then- 
eyes  from  the  sun  in  summer  and  the  ram  m 
winter 
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Constable  5895.  The  present  one  gives  no  shelter  ? — None  ; 
J.  J.  Hughes,  then  if  the  helmet  could  be  made  lighter  it  would 
g ge“  jg82  be  an  advantage;  we  find  it  inconvenient  in 
p '*  ‘ arresting  prisoners ; otherwise  I like  the  head-dress 

very  much. 

5896.  Go  to  the  next  point  P — I have  also  to  ask 
that  county  inspectors’  clerks  should  receive  more 
remuneration  than  they  are  receiving  in  respect  of 
their  duties  as  clerks  in  the  office. 

5897.  What  addition  would  you  propose  ? — I wish 
that  they  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
clerks  in  the  Castle,  who  are  taken  from  our  ranks  ; 
I believe  they  are  getting  361.  and  401.,  and  up  to 
451.  additional. 

5898.  What  do  you  get  ? — 12s.  6d.  a-month. 

5899.  That  would  be  a great  increase  to  give  you 
361.  or  451.  ? — We  are  working  much  harder  than 
the  men  in  the  Castle;  they  go  into  their  office 
about  10  o’clock,  and  they  are  done  generally 
about  4 ; I go  in  at  8,  and  I cannot  get  away  till 
half -past  8 at  night. 

5900.  Mr.  TLa/rrel. — Have  you  an  assistant?— I 
have. 

5901.  You  are  aware  that  those  men  in  the  Castle 
live  in  Dublin  ? — I am. 

5902.  And  they  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  incur 
considerable  expense  ? — They  are  in  mess  at  the 
depot. 

5903.  Do  they  live  at  the  depot  ? — They  do ; they 
are  at  no  more  additional  expense  than  I am.  I 
would  ask  to  have  special  promotion  in  the  county 
for  assistant  clerks  with  the  sub-inspectors ; there 
should  be  special  promotion  in  the  county  inspec- 
tor’s hands  for  them. 

5904.  What  you  mean  with  regard  to  assistant 
clerks  is,  that  they  should  obtain  temporary  rank  on 
being  so  long  assistant  clerks  ? — No  ; but  that  they 
should  get  promotion  permanently  when  they  go 
into  office;  they  undergo  an  examination. 

5905.  Is  it  your  suggestion  that  a certain  number 
of  the  superior  ranks  should  be  added  to  the  strength 
of  each  county  ? — No. 

5906.  But  if  you  gave  it  to  the  assistant  clerks 
without  prejudice  to  the  other  ranks  in  the  county, 
you  would  have  for  the  purpose  to  add  one  in  each 
case  in  which  there  was  an  assistant  clerk? — 
Yes. 

5907.  Then  it  would  be  an  addition  to  the  ranks 
of  the  force  ? — It  would. 

5908.  Are  you  aware  that  at  present  in  Belfast 
and  Cork  the  sub-inspectors’  clerks  obtain  temporary 
rank,  owing  to  the  onerous  duty  they  discharge  after 
serving  so  long  as  assistant  clerks  ? — They  do ; but 
their  duties  are  not  half  as  hard. 

5909.  Have  you  ever  had  experience  of  what  a 
snb-inspector’s  clerk  does  in  Belfast? — Nd. 

5910.  Then  you  are  not  comparing  the  work  ? — I 
am  comparing  the  county  work,  on  the  strength  of 
which  sub-inspectors’  clerks  ask  to  be  placed  on  a 
footing  with  sub-inspectors’  clerks  in  Belfast  by 
getting  the  temporary  rank.  I see  the  chief  con- 
stable’s clerk  in  Glasgow  has  180Z.  a-year,  and  I 
occupy  a similar  position  to  his. 

5911.  We  are  going  to  institute  an  accurate 
inquiry  into  the  pay,  deductions,  allowances,  and 
general  condition  of  duties  of  the  forces  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  men  will  be  in  a position  to  see 
that  we  have  inquired  into  those  things  ? — Thank 
you. 

5912.  — You  do  not  know  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  clerk  to  the  chief  constable  at 
Glasgow  ? — I do  not ; but  I know  I have  more 
responsible,  confidential,  and  severe  duties  than  the 


clerks  in  the  Castle,  and  I ask  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  they. 

5913.  You  know  they  passed  a special  examina- 
tion, and  were  specially  selected  for  the  duty  as  pre- 
ferment ? — We  are  told  it  is  an  examination,  but  it 
is  disputed.  There  are  men  there,  and  if  they  com- 
peted with  others  they  might  fail  readily  enough. 

5914.  I do  not  see  an  objection  to  institute  a test 
examination  ? — Any  county  inspectox‘’s  clerk  in 
Ireland  is  qualified  for  the  position. 

5915.  But  in  whatever  method  they  were  selected 
it  was  looked  upon  as  promotion  for  them  ? — Yes  ; 
and  good  promotion,  too. 

5916.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  subject  ? — 
Yes.  The  men  wish  to  avoid  coming  up  to  Steevens’ 
Hospital  when  getting  out  on  pension. 

5917.  Mr.  Barrel. — The  men  who  joined  sub- 
sequent to  1866  are  entitled  to  their  discharge  at 
thirty  years’  service  without  medical  inspection  ? — I 
did  not  know  that  before. 

5918.  Chairman. — Have  you  anything  else  to  say 
about  Steevens’  Hospital  ? — I have  not ; I have  not 
experience  of  it  at  all. 

5919.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  ? — The  men 
think  that  fines  by  a county  inspector  should  not  be 
counted  at  all  towards  unfavourable  records.  Two 
at  present  make  an  unfavourable  record,  and  a 
county  inspector  can  inflict  a fine  for  a very  trivial 
offence.  Therefore,  two  fines  for  trivial  offences  may 
inflict  very  serious  injury  on  a man. 

5920.  Is  there  any  other  matter  ? — Married  men 
■wish  that  their  wives  might  be  permitted  to  make 
something  by  sewing  or  teaching.  They  also  desire 
permission  to  have  a second  servant  in  the  barrack 
to  themselves.  At  present,  they  cannot  without  the 
permission  of  the  couty  inspector. 

5921.  Of  course,  there  must  be  cases  where  the 
barrack  would  not  accommodate  a second  servant  ? 
— Yes  ; but  the  servant  is  only  in  during  the  day. 

5922.  Mr.  Barrel. — But  might  not  there  consi- 
derable inconvenience  arise  to  the  single  men  where 
there  was  only  one  kitchen  by  having  two  sets  of 
servants  in  different  interests? — Almost  all  the 
married  men  cook  in  their  own  apartments. 

5923.  But  it  is  only  by  permission  they  cook  in 
their  own  apartments? — No;  I believe  they  have 
that  by  the  regulations. 

5924.  Then  in  having  a second  servant,  you  do 
not  calculate  the  possibility  of  there  being  two  ser- 
vants in  the  same  kitchen  ? — I do  not.  The  second 
servant  is  nearly  always  required  to  nurse  children 
or  wash  clothes,  a day’s  heavy  work. 

5925.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — Yes.  Children 
have  to  leave  the  barracks  at  14^  years  of  age. 

5926.  What  view  do  you  take  of  that  ? — I think 
it  is  a great  hardship  to  see  a little  girl  going  out 
from  under  the  care  of  her  mother  at  that  age  to  a 
strange  house.  When  children  arrive  at  that  age  I 
would  let  the  father  and  the  whole  family  leave  the 
barrack  and  another  man  come  into  barrack  to 
enjoy  the  barrack  accommodation — that  privilege  to 
be  given  to  all  ranks. 

5927.  Is  there  anything  else? — If  the  distance 
from  the  barracks  at  which  a man  could  take  a 
house  were  increased,  and  permission  given  to  take 
a house  within  the  town,  a house  could  be  sometimes 
got  a good  deal  cheaper  than  at  present. 

5928.  Is  that  all  ? — I would  wish  that  county  in- 
spectors’ clerks  should  have  permission  to  compete 
for  the  select  list  the  same  as  other  constables  at 
two  years,  being  in  a much  more  responsible 
charge. 
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5929.  Chairman.  — Yon  represent  the  sub-con- 
stables of  Tyrone  ? — Yes. 

5930.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in 
Tyrone  ? — All  my  service  ; for  almost  nine  years. 

5931.  Take  the  subjects  you  would  like  to  bring 
under  our  notice  in  the  order  of  importance ; what  is 
the  first  matter  yon  wish  to  refer  to  ? — The  first  is 
the  improvement  of  the  1866  Act.  That  is  the  most 
important  thing  that  affects  the  great  majority  of 
the  force  now  serving. 

5932.  You  seek  an  equalization  of  pension  for 
those  who  joined  since  1866  with  those  who  joined 
before  the  1866  Act  ? — Yes. 

5933.  What  are  the  grounds  for  that  demand  ? — 
The  men  who  joined,  say,  upon  the  1st  August,  1866, 
will  receive  their  full  pay  as  pension  at  thirty  years’ 
service,  in  the  case  of  a sub-constable,  62Z.  a-year ; 
whereas  a sub-constable  retiring  under  the  1866  Act 
will  receive  but  the  paltry  pension  of  37 1.  per 
annum. 

5934  Then  it  is  the  inequality  in  the  first 
instance  ? — Yes. 

5935.  Go  on  your  own  lines  now  ? — The  prospect 
is  a very  disheartening  one  for  a man  joining  under 
the  1866  Act  as  compared  with  those  joining  before 
it.  After  an  honourable  service  of,  say,  thirty 
years,  with  a character  unstained  by  one  unfavour- 
able record,  he  finds  his  health  impaired,  and  that 
he  is  no  longer  able  to  serve,  and  then,  that  the  only 
prospect  before  him  is  the  union  workhouse ; for  the 
miserable  pittance  of  pension  would  not  be  able  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  if  he  has  a wife 
and  family  his  position  must  be  something  miser- 
able. The  equalization  of  the  pension  with  that  of 
the  men  who  joined  before  1866  is  the  only  means 
whereby  a contented  force  can  be  secured,  as  the 
great  majority  oined  since  that  date. 

5936.  When  you  joined,  did  you  make  inquii-y  as 
to  what  pension  you  would  have  ? — I had  ho  more 
idea  of  the  pension  I would  receive  than  I have  of 
going  to  heaven  at  the  present  time. 

5937.  Mr.  Harrel.—A.t  the  present  time? — Just 
at  this  moment. 

5938.  Chairman. — You  think  that  is  the  general 
condition  of  the  men  ; that  they  do  not  inquire  ? — 
I am  quite  satisfied  they  never  make  the  slightest 
inquiry. 

5939.  They  are  beginning  to  be  a little  sharp  now 
that  their  attention  is  called  to  it  ? — Certainly.  The 
press  has  drawn  attention  to  it. 

5940.  You  spoke  of  being  driven  into  the  work- 
house,  assuming  you  retired  on  37 1.  pension  after 
thirty  years’  service  ? — Yes. 

5941.  What  is  your  idea  about  a man  supple- 
menting his  pension  by  employment  ? — It  will  be 
from  ill-health  a man  will  be  obliged  to  retire  at 
thirty  years’  service.  He  cannot  retire  if  it  is  not 
from  ill-health. 

5942.  The  men  who  came  in  since  1866  can  retire 
without  any  medical  inspection  ? — I find  that  men 
cannot  retire  without  the  certificate  of  the  surgeon 
of  the  force,  even  under  the  1866  Act. 

5943.  Mr.  Holmes. — We  are  talking  of  the  1874 
Act,  and  under  the  3rd  section  of  that  Act  those 
who  joined  the  force  since  1866  can  retire  after  thirty 
years’  service  without  a medical  certificate  ? — I was 
under  a different  impression.  I see  now  it  is  the 
case. 

5944.  The  3rd  section  is  as  follows : — “ Provided 
that  any  member  of  the  force,  who  shall  have 
served  thirty  years,  or  attained  the  age  of  60  years 
and  upwards,  may,  upon  his  petition,  be  superan- 
nuated without  snch  medical  certificate.”  That  is 
the  Act  of  1874  ? — I see  now. 

5945.  Chairman. — But  a man  getting  out  with 
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fair  health  would  have  a chance  of  employment? — Sub -Constable 
I do  not  think  he  would.  A policeman  at  the  pre-  E-  Leonard, 
sent  time  is  very  unpopular.  „ 

5946.  Do  you  think  that  feeling  is  likely  to  last  ? '* 

—At  present  there  is  no  appearance  of  a cessation. 

5947.  Do  you  not  think  things  are  quieting  down  ? 

— Yes ; I believe  they  are. 

5948.  But  you  do  not  think  the  police  are  getting 
much  more  popular  ? — I do  not  believe  they  are, 

5949.  Are  you  aware  that  the  London  police  and 
other  police  do  not  get  their  full  pay  on  retiring  ? — 

Their  pay  is  far  in  advance  of  ours. 

5950.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  put  the  men  who  have  joined  the 
force  since  1866  in  a better  position  than  the  London 
men  as  regards  pension  ? — The  duties  that  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  have  to  perform  at  the  present 
time  are  very  oppressive,  and  there  is  no  douht 
that  whatever  pension  they  will  get  they  will  earn  it 
well. 

5951.  Mr.  Harrel. — -What  station  are  you  at  ?— 

N ewtown-Stewart. 

5952.  Has  the  recent  agitation  affected  the  duties 
of  the  police  at  Newtown- Stewart  ? — Yes.  There 
occurred  the  firing  into  the  dwelling-house  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gillmore  ; and  every  night,  since  the 
6th  May  last,  we  send  out  men  to  that  gentleman’s 
residence  at  10  o’clock  who  do  not  return  till 
after  4 o’clock  in  the  morning.  It  comes  to  my 
turn  every  second  night. 

5953.  Have  you  accommodation  at  the  house  ?— 

Not  a particle. 

5954.  You  lie  outside  ? — Outside. 

5955.  Mr.  Holmes.  — But  when  you  joined  the 
force  fii*st,  and  until  quite  recently,  your  duties  were 
not  as  severe  as  now? — They  were  not  nearly  so 
severe  as  now. 

5956.  Your  duties  were,  taking  one  month  with 
another,  light  and  fairly  easy  ?— They  were  fairly 
easy.  But  I should  remark  that  after  remaining  out 
all  night  I should  be  liable  for  any  duty  that  might 
turn  up  during  the  day  afterwards,  and  it  often 
occurred  that  I had  been  five  and  six  hours  on  duty 
during  the  day  after  being  out  at  night. 

5957.  Chairman.  — Do  you  seek  an  increase  of 
pay  ? — Yes ; the  present  pay  is  totally  inadequate. 

5958.  What  increase  do  you  seek  ? — At  least  Is. 
a-day. 

5959.  You  have  a statement  of  the  monthly 
expenditure  of  a single  sub-constable  ? — Yes.  The 
first  item  I have  is  f lb.  of  beef  at  8 d.  per  lb.,  Gd., 
or  15s.  a-month. 

5960.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  messing  for  the 
month  ? — 3 1.  13s. 

5961.  Does  that  include  both  mess  account  and 
the  other  items  of  necessary  daily  use? — No.  We 
are  obliged  to  supply  ourselves  with  plain  clothes, 
keep  our  kit  complete,  and  pay  a clergyman ; and 
there  are  numerous  little  incidental  matters  that 
are  not  mentioned  in  this  account  at  all.  The  mess 
requirements  of  a single  suh-constable  for  a month 
of  thirty  days  are  as  follow : — f lb.  of  beef,  at  8 d 
per  lb.,  Gd.  a-day,  15s.  a-month ; 1 loaf  of  bread,  3 d. 
a-day,  7s.  Gd.  a-month  ; tea,  butter,  and  eggs,  Gd.  a- 
day,  15s.  a-month  ; sugar  and  milk,  2d.  a-day,  5s.  a- 
month ; potatoes,  1 \d.  a-day,  3s.  9 d.  a-month ; sun- 
dry items,  barley,  salt,  pepper,  \d.  a-day,  Is.  od,. 
a-month ; cooking  and  washing,  2d.  a-day,  5s.  a- 
month  ; 1 bottle  of  porter,  at  2^d.,  6s.  3d.  a-month  ; 
tobacco,  &c.,  4s.  a-month  ; boots,  3s.  4<Z.  a-month ; 
shirts,  socks,  drawers,  handkerchiefs,  3s.  a-month  ; 
extra  fuel,  Is.  Gd.  a-month ; mats,  brashes,  &c.,  for 
cleaning  purposes,  4-d.  a-month  ; cooking  utensils, 

3d.  a-month ; soap  and  towels,  Gd.  a-month  ; brashes, 
blacking,  and  oil,  Gd.  a-month ; daily  paper,  Is.  a- 
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month — total,  3Z.  13s.  This  monthly  expenditure, 
which  is  below  the  average,  will  show  that  a single 
man  of  twelve  years’  service,  whose  payis  4Z.  14s.  6-kZ., 
has  hut  the  sum  of  1Z.  Is.  6|d.  at  his  disposal 
to  meet  the  many  calls  he  will  have  to  answer  during 
the  month.  Now,  what  we  ask  is  to  he  placed  in 
such  a position  as  to  maintain  ourselves  indepen- 
dently and  respectably,  and  also  to  save  a little 
money.  At  present,  we  are  working  for  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life.  From  a financial  point  of  view 
we  are  not  to  he  compared  with  a common  trades- 
man or  artisan,  taking  into  consideration  the  diffe- 
rence in  respect  of  the  hardships  we  endure.  An 
artisan  when  his  hours  of  labour  cease  can  go  where 
he  pleases,  and  he  is  sure  of  a night’s  rest,  the 
loss  of  which  is  a great  strain  on  a man.  Of  late 
years  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  a man  is  de- 
prived of  four  nights’  sleep  during  the  week,  besides 
having  to  perform  the  ordinary  routine  of  duty 
during  the  day.  In  fact,  a policeman,  properly 
speaking,  is  never  off  duty ; he  must  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  turn  out,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances 
are. 

5962.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  else  about 
pay  ? — I wish  to  say  this,  that  my  father  reared  a 
large  family.  Before  I joined  the  force  at  all  one 
of  my  brothers  went  to  Australia.  Another  went  to 
work  at  the  baking  business.  In  a short  time  he 
accumulated  some  money,  and  is  now  in  a very 
independent  position,  with  plenty  of  money,  whereas 
I am  absolutely  without  any. 

5963.  How  did  the  brother  who  went  to  Australia 
get  on  ? — He  is  well  circumstanced  there,  and  sends 
some  money  to  my  father  very  often. 

5964.  Did  he  take  to  business  or  farming  there  ? 
— I think  it  is  in  connection  with  public  work  he  is 
engaged. 

5965.  Officially  ? — Yes. 

5966.  Then  I suppose  your  argument  is  this,  that 
the  position  to  which  the  police  force  has  enabled 
you  to  rise  is  very  inferior  to  what  other  callings 
that  men  of  your  family  follow  would  bring  you  to  ? 
— Exactly.  This  brother  of  mine  who  is  at  home 
has  a public-house  in  the  town  of  Cavan  now,  and  is 
in  independent  business. 

5967.  That  is  the  baker? — Yes ; and  he  carries  on 
a general  grocery  and  bakery  establishment. 

5968.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  want  your  pay  increased 
because  your  father  and  brothers  have  succeeded  in 
life  better  than  you.  Is  not  that  an  argument  in 
favour  of  Communism  ? — I do  not  know  whether  I 
mistook  my  profession ; I feel  proud  of  it  rather 
than  anything  else ; but  what  I want  to  show  is 
this,  that  if  I had  engaged  in  some  other  business, 
from  a beneficial  point  of  view  my  position  would  be 
greatly  improved.  At  the  same  time,  I feel  quite 
satisfied  and  proud  of  being  a member  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary. 

5969.  Chairman. — On  the  subject  of  lodging  allow- 
ance for  married  men,  I suppose,  in  your  county  as 
elsewhere,  there  are  a lot  of  married  men  not  accom- 
modated in  barracks  ? — There  are. 

5970.  What  do  they  pay  for  lodgings  ? — There 

are  two  at  the  station  at  present,  one  of  whom  pays 
91.  a-year  and  the  other  81.  10 s.  It  is  a rural 

district. 

5971.  That  would  represent  a fail1  average  in  a 
rural  district  ? — Yes. 

5972.  In  a town  district  do  they  pay  more  ? — 
Yes  ; I should  say  between  10Z.  and  12Z. 

5973.  What  accommodation  have  the  two  men 
you  speak  of — have  they  houses  or  lodgings  ? — A 
house  to  themselves.  There  is  a kitchen  and  two 
sleeping  rooms. 

5974.  What  would  be  a fair  allowance  all  round  ? 
— I would  say  about  10  Z.  would  be  an  avei'age. 

5975.  Do  the  men,  according  to  your  experience, 
get  married  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  or  wait  a 
little  longer,  as  a rule? — They  scarcely  ever  get 
married  at  seven  years’  sex-vice. 

5976.  Mr.  Holmes. — Scarcely  ever? — Very  x-arely. 


5977.  Chairman— At  what  time  do  they  get 
married  ? — About  ten  or  twelve  years  would  be  the 
average  service. 

5978.  I suppose  you  would  agree  that  there  is  no 
use  in  inducing  men  to  marry  at  seven  yeai-s,  and 
that  it  is  better  to  wait  till  they  have  ten  years’ 
service  ? — There  would  be  no  necessity  for  altei-ing 
the  x-egulation. 

5979.  But  as  a matter  of  prudence,  do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  just  as  well  a man  should  wait 
till  he  had  ten  years’  service  ? — I would  approve  of 
that  myself. 

5980.  If  there  was  an  allowance  made  to  a man, 
to  begin  at  the  end  of  ten  years’  service,  do  you  not 
think  that  that,  as  a rule,  would  meet  the  great 
body  of  cases  ? — That  would  be  a very  fan-  regula- 
tion. 

5981.  Not  at  all  intex-fei-ing  with  the  rule  enabling 
him  to  marry  if  he  chooses,  but  have  the  allowance 
begin  at  ten  ? — That  would  be  very  fail-. 

5982.  We  had  a witness  from  Connaught,  who 
told  us  that  men  were  usually  entangled  in  matri- 
monial engagements  after  four  years.  I suppose  the 
men  in  Omagh  are  not  so  “ impressionable  ” as  they 
are  in  Connaught  ? — The  last  couple  of  years  have 
put  marriage  out  of  the  heads  of  a great  many,  I 
think. 

5983.  The  severity  of  the  duty  has  gone  against 
it  ? — It  is  not  in  favour  of  it. 

5984.  Mr.  Holmes. — That  is  one  good  result  of  the 
agitation  ? — I do  not  know. 

5985.  Chairman. — Have  you  anything  else  to  say 
on  the  subject? — Married  men  are  not  able  to  live 
on  the  present  scale  of  pay  and  allowances.  A fair 
way  to  approach  the  position  of  a married  sub-con- 
stable is  to  take  the  messing  account  of  a single  man 
for  the  month,  with  the  exception  of  5s.  for  cooking 
and  washing,  leaving  3Z.  8s.  as  an  outlay  for  himself 
alone.  Then,  for  house  rent,  say  15s.  a-month  as 
moderate ; for  fuel  and  light,  15s. ; and  for  other 
necessaries  for  a wife  and  three  of  a family,  not  in- 
cluding the  purchase  of  clothing,  boots,  schooling, 
&c.,  2Z.  10s. ; making  a total  of  7 Z.  8s.  The  usual 
time  of  men  getting  mai-ried  is  between  eight  and 
fifteen  years’  service. 

5986.  Mr.  Holmes. — That  is  a wide  margin? — 
The  majority  of  the  men  get  married  between  a 
service  of  eight  and  fifteen  years.  When  a sub-con- 
stable is  in  receipt  of  a monthly  pay  of  4Z.  14s.  6^<Z., 
to  discharge  his  account  already  set  forth  it  will 
be  seen  at  a glance  is  a moral  impossibility,  according 
to  the  present  rate  of  pay  and  allowances.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  a lodging  allowance  will  be 
granted  to  these  deserving  members  of  the  foi-ce,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  maintain  themselves 
with  respectability  and  keep  them  out  of  debt.  It 
would  be  also  very  desirable  that  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  members  of  the  force  should  be  allowed 
to  follow  some  industx-ious  occupation,  such  as  dress- 
making, &c.,  whereby  they  could  assist  'materially 
in  the  support  of  the  family — the  present  regula- 
tions debai-ring  them  from  so  doing. 

5987.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  subject? — 
The  next  is  unfavourable  records.  There  is  no 
regulation  by  which  the  force  is  governed  which 
exercises  such  a depressing  effect  on  the  minds  of 
individuals  who  have  unfavourable  records  as  the 
present  one  now  in  existence  with  regard  to  them. 
I will  take  an  instance,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration, in  order  to  show  the  terrible  effects  of 
one.  A man  is  anxious  to  obtain  information 
regarding  a person  believed  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
boui-hood  who  has  committed  crime  elsewhei-e. 
He  associates  with  civilians,  enters  a public-house 
for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  executing  his 
project,  takes  drink  with  them,  and  becomes  slightly 
inebriated  in  consequence.  He  returns  to  the 
barrack,  is  reported  for  being  drunk,  and  is  fined 
1Z.  His  prospects  are  thereby  blighted.  The 
avenues  for  his  advancement  in  the  service  are 
closed  as  a general  rule.  The  consequence  is,  that 
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he  ceases  to  take  that  lively  interest  in  the  force 
which  he  would  otherwise  manifest.  Besides,  it  very 
often  happens  that  it  is  the  most  intelligent  and  best 
policeman  who  gets  punished  in  this  way.  The  only 
means  for  stimulating  his  energy  to  renewed  exer- 
tions in  the  repression  of  crime  would  be  that,  after 
a service  of,  say,  three  years’  good  conduct,  these 
records  would  be  completely  wiped  out  and  heard  no 
more  of, — no  record  to  affect  a man  when  retiring 
from  the  force  on  pension. 

5988.  Then  you  make  a distinction  between  the 
effect  on  promotion  and  the  effect  on  pension — that 
an  unfavourable  record  should  have  no  effect  on 
promotion  at  any  time? — Yes.  I would  say  also 
that  no  number  of  fines,  no  matter  how  many 
imposed  by  a county  inspector,  should  tell  as  an 
unfavourable  record. 

5989.  Mr.  Sorrel. — Two  fines  by  a county  in- 
spector count  as  one  unfavourable  record  ? — Yes. 

5990.  Your  suggestion  is,  that  no  number  of  fines 
by  a county  inspector  should  count  as  an  unfavour- 
able record  ? — Yes;  a man  may  be  fined  by  a county 
inspector  for  any  trivial  offence,  such  as  having  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  at  present  two  fines  con- 
stitute an  unfavourable  record. 

5991.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  subject? — 
The  next  is  promotion.  The  men  desire  that  pro- 
motion  should  take  place  by  seniority,  where  men  of 
long  service  and  respectability  are  found  eligible. 
The  present  mode  of  promoting  young  and  inex- 
perienced men  over  the  heads  of  those  of  long 
service  and  good  conduct  is  a source  of  great  dis- 
content throughout  the  entire  force.  To  place  a 
mere  recruit  in  charge  of  men  of  long  service  and  of 
equal  ability  is,  to  say  the  least,  impolitic,  and  can 
only  engender  distrust  and  suspicion  in  the  minds  of 
those  over  whom  he  is  placed.  Every  man  of  long 
service  should  get  a chance  of  promotion,  and  no 
man  should  be  promoted  under  seven  years’  service 
except  for  extraordinary  ability  in  the  discharge  of 
his  police  duties ; it  is  only  by  such  a system  the 
men  will  feel  that  they  are  fairly  treated. 

5992.  Mr.  Sarrel. — You  refer  to  the  promotion  of 
sub-constables  ? — Yes. 

5993.  I take  it  that,  having  regard  to  qualifica- 
tions and  character,  your  suggestion  is  that  promo- 
tion should  go  very  much  by  seniority  ? — Yes ; as 
much  as  possible. 

5994.  AOt  regards  seniority  and  character,  those 
are  two  tmngs  that  are  apparent  on  looking  at  a 
man’s  sheet  and  records  in  the  service  ? — Yes. 

5995.  How  would  you  propose  then  to  ascertain 
his  qualifications  ? — I should  say  it  would  be  fab’ 
that  every  man  of  seven  years’  service  should  be 
recommended  by  the  sub-inspector  for  promotion, 
and  examined  by  the  county  inspector  then,  and  so 
let  the  county  inspector  be  the  judge  as  to  his  quali- 
fications. 

5996.  Chairman. — Go  on  to  the  next  point  ? — Re- 
tirement to  be  compulsory  at  thirty  years’  service, 
provided  a man  has  attained  the  maximum  pay  of 
his  rank. 

5997.  If  not,  you  would  allow  him  to  hold  on 
until  he  would  attain  it? — Yes;  I would  have 
retirement  optional  at  twenty-five  years’  service  on 
two-thirds  of  pay,  and  one-thirtieth  to  be  added  for 
every  year  after. 

5998.  Making  the  increments  annual  ? — Yes. 

5999.  Do  you  think  that  letting  out  men  at 
twenty-five  years’  service  if  they  choose  to  go  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a great  boon ; do  you  think  they 
are  very  anxious  to  have  that  conceded  ? — I do  not 
believe  that  they  are  very  anxious. 

6000.  But  still  they  make  it  a point  ? — Yes. 

6001.  Why  is  it  that  they  make  that  a point  ? — -A 
man  serving  twenty-five  years  now  with  the  severe 
duty  performed  is  completely  broken  down. 

6002.  In  many  cases? — In  a great  many  cases, 
except  he  is  of  a robust  constitution. 

6003.  Do  they  think  they  have  a better  chance  of 
getting  something  to  do  at  twenty-five  fears’  ser- 


vice than  at  the  end  of  thirty  ? — An  opportunity 
would  be  likely  to  present  itself  between  twenty -five 
and  thirty. 

6004.  Go  to  the  next  point  about  promotion  ? — 
That  is  all  I have  to  say  on  promotion. 

6005.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  sub-inspector  ? — We  would  like  pro- 
motion to  sub-inspector  to  be  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  ranks. 

6006.  Would  you  say  to  all  the  positions  of  sub- 
inspector, or  half,  or  two- thirds? — I think  one-half 
would  be  very  fair  from  the  ranks. 

6007.  That  is  your  individual  opinion  ? — No  ; it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  men ; it  would  be  an  induce- 
ment to  respectable  young  men  to  join  if  they  saw 
they  could  attain  to  the  rank  of  sub-inspector. 

6008.  That  is,  induce  a good  class  of  men  to  keep 
coming  into  the  force  ? — Yes. 

6009.  Do  you  find  the  service  is  as  well  conducted 
under  officers  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  as  under 
officers  who  joined  as  cadets  ? — I believe  it  is. 

6010.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — There  is  a rule  of 
which  men  complain  bitterly,  namely,  that  a senior 
is  held  responsible  for  a junior  getting  drunk  on 
duty. 

6011.  That  is  a hardship  ? — Yes  ; a great  hard- 
ship. 

6012.  I suppose  you  would  not  ask  to  have  a 
senior  relieved  from  responsibility  if  he  was  a party 
to  the  other  man  getting  drunk  by  his  neglect  or 
oversight  ? — If  he  was  a party  to  his  getting  drunk 
I would  punish  him,  by  all  means. 

6013.  But  it  is  in  case  he  could  not  prevent  the 
younger  man  from  getting  drunk  there  is  a hard- 
ship ? — Yes. 

6014.  And  any  alteration  of  the  rule  that  would 
save  him  from  responsibility  in  that  case  would  meet 
your  wishes  ? — Yes ; and  the  wishes  of  any  reason- 
able man. 

6015.  What  is  the  next  subject  ? — We  ask  an 
allowance  for  plain  clothes  and  boots. 

6016.  What  allowance  would  you  say  in  your 
county  would  be  a fair  allowance  for  boots  ? — 21. 
would  be  a very  fair  allowance. 

6017.  How  many  pairs  of  boots  do  you  get  in  the 
year  ? — I was  looking  over  my  own  account,  and  the 
cost  of  boots  for  the  last  twelve  months  amounted  to 
over  SI. 

6018.  That  is,  for  boots  and  repairs  ? — Yes ; we 
have  a tremendous  lot  of  walking  to  do. 

6019.  A little  more  latterly  than  before  ? — A great 
deal  more. 

6020.  Do  you  think  in  ordinary  times  21.  would 
cover  the  boot  allowance  ? — Yes ; it  would  be  very 
fair. 

6021.  Covering  repairs  too  ? — Yes. 

6022.  Have  you  often  been  put  in  plain  clothes  in 
the  last  twelve  months  ? — I do  not  believe  I have 
been  twenty  times  in  plain  clothes. 

6023.  What  would  you  say  would  be  a fair  allow- 
ance for  plain  clothes,  taking  one  year  with  another? 
— I would  say  30s.  or  21.  a-year  would  be  very 
fair. 

6024.  Mr.  Sarrel. — Boots  and  plain  clothes  you 
would  make  about  4 1.  a-year  ? — Yes. 

6025.  Chairman.  — Pass  to  the  next  subject, 
please  ? — There  is  another  matter  with  regal'd  to 
discipline,  punishing  a man  for  entering  public- 
houses  when  off  duty  ; that  regulation  should  be 
abolished. 

6026.  There  is  a regulation  to  that  effect  now  ? 
— There  is  a regulation  in  existence  that  men  should 
not  enter  public-houses  except  on  duty  in  connection 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  Licensing  Acts. 

6027.  As  a matter  of  fact,  some  men  do  enter 
public-houses  when  they  are  not  on  duty  ? — They  do 
sometimes. 

6028.  Would  you  agree  with  other  witnesses,  who 
said  it  would  be  better  for  the  discipline  of  the  force 
that  there  was  some  relaxation  of  that  rule  than  that 
men  should  be  breaking  it  ? — I think  it  would  ; 
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Sub-Constable  civilians  are  aware  that  it  is  against  the  regulations 
E.  Leonard.  for  a policeman  to  enter  a public-house,  and  if  it 
9 Sept!  1882  ^ecomes  necessary  to  arrest  them,  say,  for  drunken- 
P ’ ' ness,  or  to  summon  them  for  any  offence  they  might 

he  guilty  of,  they  threaten  a man  whom  they  may 
have  seen  in  a public-house  to  report  him  to  his 
' authorities. 

6029.  That  puts  him  in  an  awkward  position  when 
he  wants  to  deal  with  them  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

6030.  Go  to  the  next  subject,  please  ? — The  next 
is  that  a married  man  accommodated  in  barracks 
should  be  allowed  to  employ  a servant  when  his  wife 
is  unwell. 

6031.  Is  not  he  allowed? — He  is  not;  there  is 
only  one  servant  allowed  in  the  barrack,  and  her 
time  would  be  too  much  occupied  to  attend  on  the 
wife  of  a married  man. 

6032.  Mr.  Barrel. — Do  you  know  of  any  instance 
in  which  hardship  arose  from  an  application  by  a 
married  man  under  these  circumstances  being 
refused  ? — I do ; I am  aware  of  a case. 

6033.  Did  he  make  application  for  permission  ? — 
Yes. 

6034.  And  was  refused  ? — Yes. 

6035.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  subject? — 
That  roll-call  and  parade  throughout  the  year  be 
at  10  o clock  A.M.  and  10  p.m.  respectively,  summer 
and  winter. 

6036.  Goon  to  the  next? — There  is  a regulation 
in  existence  confining  a man  to  walking  a quarter  of 
a mile  from  barracks : we  would  ask  that  he  be 
allowed  to  walk  2 miles  and  have  three  hours’ 
absence  ; he  can  be  only  two  hours  absent  without 
permission  according  to  the  present  regulation. 

6037.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a safe  thing  to 
have  the  same  rule  applied  in  big  towns  like 
Limerick,  Cork,  and  Belfast,  where  there  is  more 
difficulty  in  finding  a man  at  a distance  than  in  a 
small  town ; do  you  think  there  should  be  a means 
of  limiting  the  distance  at  each  place  according  to 
necessity  ?— I understand  that  the  men  in  Limerick 
have  a certain  number  of  hours’  duty  to  perform 
in  the  day,  and  when  that  ceases  their  work  is  over 
afterwards  unless  something  turns  up. 

6038.  Do  you  think  in  a big  town  it  would  be 
safe  to  have  so  much  as  a 2-miles  limit  ? — I think 
there  would  be  no  danger  in  having  it.  I do  not 
think  it  would  affect  the  discipline  of  the  force. 

6039.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — The  present 
. allowance  for  making  up  clothing  is  insufficient. 

6040.  By  how  much  on  the  two  articles,  tunic 
and  trousers — 3s.  Qd.  ? — About  3s.  6d. 

6041.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — The  fuel  and 
light  allowance  is  insufficient  also.  It  would  not  go 
near  covering  the  expense. 

6042.  Would  it  cover  the  guard-room  fuel  ex- 
penditure ? — I do  not  think  it  would. 

6043.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  intention 
is  only  to  provide  fuel  for  the  guard-room  ? — Yes. 

6044.  What  would  you  say  should  be  added  to  the 
present  allowance  to  make  it  sufficient  for  the  guard- 
room  ? — The  present  allowance  is  14s.  during  the 
winter  months  and  11s.  during  the  summer. 

6045.  For  a small  station  ? — For  an  out-station. 

6046.  What  would  you  say  it  ought  to  be  raised 
to  ? — About  11.  during  the  winter  months  and  15s. 
during  the  summer  months. 

6047.  Mr.  Holmes.  — Is  the  present  allowance 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  guard- 
room  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  sufficient.  We  have  a 
fire  all  night  in  the  station  where  I am  during 
winter-time  and  for  part  of  summer-time.  Men 
coming  in  off  duty  during  the  night  are  very  cold, 
and  the  guard  always  has  a fire  in  cold  weather. 

6048.  Mr.  Harrel. — But  the  account  for  fuel  for 
the  day-room  and  kitchen  is  kept  together  ? — Yes. 

6049.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  burn  coal  or  turf  ? — 
We  bum  both. 

6050.  Which  do  you  find  cheapest  ? — Coal ; but 
for  cooking  purposes  turf  is  best,  and  it  is  generally 
used  in  the  barrack. 


6051.  What  is  the  price  per  ton  at  present  ? — It 

is  over  11.  a-ton  when  we  have  it  delivered  at  the 
barracks.  _ 

6052.  Do  you  burn  more  than  a ton  in  the  month, 
or  do  you  bum  as  much  in  the  winter  months  ?-*“ 
We  do  not  burn  a ton  of  coal  in  the  day-room.  It 
is  only  in  the  day-room  that  the  coal  is  used. 

6053.  How  much  do  you  burn  in  the  month 
during  the  winter  months  ? — Over  half -a-ton  in 
the  day-room. 

6054.  If  that  be  the  case,  your  allowance  for  the 
winter  months  is  sufficient  to  provide  fuel  for  the 
guard-room  ? — Possibly  it  might  be. 

6055.  Chairman. — Then,  as  I understand,  it  rather 
comes  to  this,  that  you  want  to  get  some  help  for 
the  cooking  purposes  ? — Yes. 

6056.  In  winter,  besides  the  expenditure  you  have 
for  over  half-a-ton  of  coal  and  light,  how  much  turf 
do  you  bum— 7s.  or  8s.  worth  ?— More,  a good 
deal. 

6057.  About  10s.  worth  in  the  month?  — We 
burn,  on  an  average,  about  15s.  worth. 

6058.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  mean  of  turf  in  the 
winter  months  ? — Yes. 

6059.  And  also  10s.  worth  of  coal  ?— I cannot  be 
accurate ; but  I'should  say  about  that. 

6060.  Do  you  think  the  fuel  used  for  kitchen 
purposes  costs  15s.  a-month  during  the  winter  ? I 
do.  Turf  is  very  dear.  We  pay  at  the  rate  of  4s. 
or  4s.  6d.  a-load  for  it,  and  turf  bums  rapidly. 

6061.  Why  do  you  not  burn  coal  ? — Coal  is  not 
good  for  cooking  purposes. 

6062.  Mr.  Harrel. — Your  servants  prefer  turf  ? — 
Yes. 

6063.  They  prefer  a hearth  fire  ? — Yes ; or  a grate 
for  the  purpose. 

6064.  Or  an  open  grate  ? — I never  saw  a barrack 
but  one  in  which  there  was  a range. 

6065.  Mr.  Holmes. — But  would  it  not  be  more  eco- 
nomical to  bum  coal  in  the  kitchen  ? — If  there  was 
suitable  accommodation  for  burning  coal. 

6066.  If  there  were  suitable  grates  ? — Yes. 

6067.  Chairman. — What  does  it  cost  you  for  light 
by  the  month  in  winter — 5s.  a-month  ? — I am  quite 
satisfied  it  costs  5s.  a-month.  We  bum  oil  and 

6068.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ?— We  wish  that 
the  present  night-allowance  of  4s.  Qd.  be  made  per- 
manent ; it  is  only  temporary. 

6069.  Is  there  any  alteration  you  would  suggest  ? 
—No. 

6070.  Mr.  Harrel—  This  scale  of  extra  pay  applies 
to  the  attendance  of  men  at  assizes  ? — Yes. 

6071.  As  compared  -with  the  former  allowances, 
the  present  are  considered  liberal  ? — Yes. 

6072.  As  a matter  of  fact,  and  within  your  expe- 
rience, formerly  when  you  attended  assizes  did  you 
lose  money  ? — Always. 

6073.  I believe  the  extra  pay  per  night  was  2s.  6d.  ? 
—Yes. 

6074.  And  also  the  rate  of  marching-money  was  Is. 
for  every  12  miles  ? — Yes. 

6075.  Or,  if  over  12  miles,  unless  it  counted  to 
9 more,  you  got  nothing  beyond  the  allowance  for 
12  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

6076.  You  then  got  2s.  for  21  miles  ? — Yes. 

6077.  And  but  Is.  for  20  ? — Yes. 

6078.  It  would  be  possible  for  a man  to  attend 
assizes,  travelling  40  miles,  and  being  absent  one 
night,  to  receive  from  the  public,  under  the  former 
regulations,  an  allowance  of  4s.  6 d.  only  ? — Yes ; that 
was  the  case. 

6079.  I believe  now  the  regulation  is  not  by  the 
12  miles,  but  that  a man  gets  2d.  per  mile  after  he 
has  gone  6 miles  from  his  station  ? — Out  of  the 
sub-district  that  he  is  serving  in.  If  there  was  a 
public  conveyance,  he  was  paid  the  actual  expense. 

6080.  Then  formerly  as  now,  you  always  either 
went  by  public  conveyance  or  took  special  cars . 
Yes.  We  took  special  cars  where  a public  convey- 
ance was  not  available. 
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6081.  And  you  usually  lost  money  ? — Yes. 

6082.  That  state  of  things  has  been  remedied  by 
the  present  regulation  ? — Yes. 

6083.  Chairman.  — Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — 
That  no  deduction  be  made  from  a man’s  pay  after 
three  months’  sickness. 

6084.  Is  it  found  that  the  rule  begins  to  operate 
in  the  bad  cases  where  a man  wants  sustenance  or 
suppoz-t  ? — Yes. 

6085.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — That  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  pay  of  a sub-constable  be  reached  at 
twelve  years’  sendee,  and  not,'  as  at  present,  at 
twenty. 

6086.  Mr.  Karr  el.  — Then,  I take  it,  your  sug- 
gestion is,  that  the  same  number  of  grades  should 
continue  to  exist,  but  that  they  should  arrive  at 
each  at  relatively  shorter  periods  ? — Yes.  There  is 
no  time  in  a man’s  service  that  he  is  better  tjym 
from  twelve  to  twenty  years’  service. 

6087.  You  mean  by  that  that  he  is  just  as  valu- 
able a sub-constable  as  ever  he  will  be  at  twelve 
years’  sendee  ? — Yes ; and  I believe  better. 

6088.  And  if  he  is  to  be  promoted,  he  will  usually 
have  a fair  chance  between  twelve  and  fifteen  years’ 
service  ? — Yes. 

6089.  Your  opinion  is,  that  a sub-constable  who 
does  not  attain  promotion  then  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
satisfied if  he  does  not  get  an  increase  of  pay  as  he 
goes  on  ? — If  he  reached  to  the  maximum  rate  of 
pay  at  twelve  years’  service. 


6091.  Go  to  the  next  matter?  — In  the  recent  Sub-Constable 

issue  of  uniform  we  got  a frock,  which  is  simply  E-  Leonard, 
ridiculous.  "* 

6092.  Do  you  not  find  it  a comfortable  garment  ep 
to  wear  ? — Very  comfortable  as  far  as  the  pattern  is 
concerned;  but  the  material  is  something  fright- 
ful. 

6093.  Would  you  suggest  that  it  should  be  as 
good  as  the  tunic-cloth  ? — Yes.  It  has  just  the 
appeaz-ance  of  the  cover  of  an  old  fiddle  after  being 
a few  days  exposed  to  the  sun. 

6094.  You  mean  it  is  too  green  ? — It  is  so  rough 
and  wz-etched-looking. 

6095.  Is  there  anything  else  about  uniform  ? — 

The  present  helmet  is  very  heavy. 

6096.  Chairman. — Is  it  inconvenient,  as  well  as 
being  heavy  ? — No ; I like  the  helmet  well. 

6097.  Do  you  find  it  inconvenient  in  arresting  a 
piisoner  ? — No  ; if  it  is  of  a good  size  and  fits  well ; 
but  it  is  very  heavy.  On  a hot  summer’s  day  on 
beat  duty  a man’s  head  is  in  a regular  fever, 

6098.  Mr.  Harrel. — If  it  could  be  made  lighter,  it 
would  be  an  advantage  ? — A great  advantage. 

6099.  Chairman. — Do  yozi  wish  to  say  anything 
about  the  forage  caps  ? — They  are  right,  if  there 
was  something  to  protect  the  eyes. 

6100.  Go  to  the  next  subject,  please  ?- — I think  I 
have  exhausted  all.  There  is  nothing  more 


Constable  John  M‘Manamon,  examined. 


6101.  Chairman . - — You  represent  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  of  the  County  Down  ? — Yes. 

6102.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  there? 
— Three  years  on  the  1st  of  last  March. 

6103.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force? — 
Fourteen  years  on  the  10th  August  last. 

6104.  Where  were  you  stationed  duz-ing  your 
service  ? — In  Galway.  I was  four-  years  on  the 
Reserve;  I was  assistant-clerk  in  the  Cork  West 
for  one  year ; and  I was  transferred  to  Downpatrick 
in  1879. 

6105.  Tell  your  own  story,  dealing  with  the 
subjects  in  the  order  you  consider  most  important  ? 
— First,  of  course,  there  is  an  increase  of  pay — Is. 
a-day. 

6106.  State  the  z'easons  for  asking  it  ? — The 
higher  wages  generally,  and,  of  course,  provisions 
have  gone  up. 

6107.  Do  you  wish  to  go  into  any  details  of  the 
inez-eased  cost  of  living  ? — I have  a scale  here, 
showing  what  it  costs  an  unmarzied  man  per  month. 

6108.  Is  that  for  a constable  or  a sub-cozzstable  ? 
— A constable.  It  is  the  expense  a single  man 
would  be  at. 

6109.  What  does  it  amount  to  in  the  month  ? — 
41.  19s.  7 d. 

6110.  Does  that  cover  everything  he  would  have 
to  pay — in  the  first  place,  his  ordinary  mess 
account  ? — Yes. 

6111.  And  other  articles  of  food  he  would  con- 
sume ? — Yes. 

6112.  Mr.  Holmes. — Does  it  include  his  expendi- 
ture for  tobacco  ? — It  does ; 7 %d.  for  breakfast  and 
the  same  for’  supper,  and  Is.  l-|d.  for  dinner.  Then 
there  are  the  following  items  per  month : — Fuel 
and  light,  3s. ; cooking  and  washing,  6s. ; boots, 
per  month,  3s. ; socks  and  braces,  Is.  3d. ; plain 
clothes,  3s.;  for  religious  purposes,  3s.;  watch  or 
clock,  to  keep  time,  2s. ; barrack  utensils,  6d. ; 
newspapers,  Is. ; shirts,  handkerchiefs,  &c.,  2s. ; 
tobacco,  4s.  ; blacking  and  soap,  Is.  ; total, 
41. 19s.  Id. 

6113.  Does  the  item  for  keeping  time  mean  a 
watch  for  each  man  ? — No  ; it  is  keeping  time  for 
the  barrack  generally. 


6114.  Is  not  there  a timepiece  provided  by  th,e 
Government  ?— No. 

6115.  The  cost  of  a bar-rack  clock  does  not 
amount  to  the  perpetual  chaz-ge  of  2s.  a-month  ? — 
Well,  for  z-epairing  and  cleaning  and  everything  like 
that,  it  will  not  come  to  less. 

6116.  Mr.  Harrel. — How  many  men  are  there  in 
the  station  ? — A constable  and  four  men. 

6117.  That  would  be  five  men,  and  therefore  10s, 
a-month  for  the  clock  ? — Yes ; but  in  the  county 
there  is  a vacancy  neaz-ly  in  every  station,  so  that 
a constable  and  three  men  would  be  the  average. 

6118.  That  would  be  8s.  a-month  for  the  clock  ? 
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6119.  Do  you  know  that  you  would  get  a good 
clock,  guaz-anteed  to  keep  time  for  two  years,  for 
6s.  6d.,  in  Dublin  ? — Clocks  may  be  very  cheap  in 
Dublin. 

6120.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  do  you  pay  for  it? — 1 1. 

6121.  What  do  you  pay  in  the  year-  ? — Fz-om  4s. 
to  5s. 

6122.  How  long  will  it  last  ? — It  is  according  to 
the  article  ; it  may  last  five  or  six  or  seven  years. 

6123.  Say  it  lasts  five  yeaz-s,  and  you  pay  1Z.  for* 
it,  and  5s.  a-year  for  keeping  it  in  repair,  that  is 
21.  5s. ; whereas  your  item  of  2s.  a man  would 
amount  to  4Z.  16s.  a-year  ?— With  regard  to  that, 
too,  evez-y  man  will  have  a watch,  and  it  is  necessary 
a policeman  should  have  a watch. 

6124.  Chairman. — You  count  that  in  the  2s.  ? — I 
do  not ; but  it  is  very  important  a policeman  should 
have  a watch,  to  time  things ; and  he  must  buy  it 
out  of  his  own  z-esources. 

6125.  Mr.  Holmes. — But,  even  for  providing  him- 
self with  a watch  and  contributing  to  the  barrack 
clock,  do  you  not  think  it  is  too  great  a chaz-ge  ? — 
I do  not  wish  to  stand  by  it;  it  is  not  mine  at 

all- 

6126.  Chairman. — How  much  is  the  monthly  ex- 
penditure ? — 4 1.  19s.  Id. 

6127.  That  includes  everything  ?— -There  are  a 

great  many  things  not  included  in  it ; in  fact,  the 
chaz-ges  are  very  light.  A man  could  eat  and  drink 
more  than  are  given  here.  . 

6128.  Mr.  Holmes.— Your  monthly  calculation 
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Constable  brings  out  an  annual  expenditure  of  very  nearly 
Join.  60  Z.  p — Yes. 

M Mannmon.  (5129.  What  is  your  pay? — 72Z.  16s.  at  present, 
y Sept.  1882.  and  I have  7 Z.  10s.  for  being  assistant-storekeeper ; 
say  80Z. 

6130.  Chairman. — Are  you  married  ? — No. 

6131.  Mr.  Holmes. — Then  you  are  able  to  save  out 
of  that  pay  ? — A little. 

6132.  Have  you  saved  whilst  in  the  force  ? — I 
have  saved  a little. 

6133.  That  expenditure  represents  the  expenditure 
of  a constable  ? — A constable  or  man,  it  is  imma- 
terial. 

6134.  Then  it  would  come  to  this,  that  if  every 

man  spent  according  to  that  expenditure,  his  pay 
would  not  be  able  to  meet  his  outgoings  ? — That  is 
light.  . . , . 

6135.  Is  it  a fact  that  he  cannot  live  within  his 
pay  ? — He  can,  of  course,  because  he  must. 

6136.  But  is  it  not  a fact  that  many  sub-constables 
on  joiuing  the  service  are  able  to  save  out  of  their 
pay  ? — I do  not  think  I ever  knew  one  of  them  to 
save  out  of  it. 

6137.  Chairman. — Out  of  the  52Z.  a-year? — Yes. 
In  fact,  I do  not  know  a sub-constable  saving  money 

6138.  Do  you  not  think  that  men  saved  money 
before  the  troubled  times  out  of  the  52 1.  a-year  ? 
— I do  not,  indeed.  I do  not  think  they  did. 
A pint  of  porter  now  and  again  would  take  away 
anything  from  them. 

6139.  Mr.  Holmes. — Did  you  save  money  when  a 
sub-constable  ? — V ery  little  indeed. 

6140.  But  you  did  save  money? — Yes.  Some 

little  thing.  I never  drink. 

6141.  What  was  your  pay  when  you  joined  the 
force  ? — 36 1.  8s. 

6142.  And  you  were  able  to  save  money  at  that 
time  ? — I did  -not. 

6143.  W ere  you  satisfied  with  the  increase  given 
in  1874  ? — Yes.  I am  not  an  agitator,  or  anything 
of  that  kind.  I would  not  complain  of  what  I would 
get. 

6144.  When  did  the  men  iu  your  district  begin  to 
be  discontented  with  the  present  rate  of  pay? — 
They  did  not  become  discontented  at  all. 

6145.  When  did  they  begin  to  think  that  it  was 
not  sufficient  ? — When  the  thing  got  up. 

6146.  When? — Immediately  after  the  Limerick 
affair. 

6147.  It  was  not  until  then  they  thought  anything 
about  it  ? — They  never  gave  it  a second  thought. 

6148.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  add  anything 
else  on  the  subject  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing else. 

6149.  If  that  be  so,  pass  to  the  next  subject  that 
interests  you  ? — The  pensions.  The  men  who  joined 
since  1866  ask  to  be  placed  on  the  same  scale  of 
pensions  with  those  who  joined  before' that  date. 

6150.  That  is  to  get  pension  on  the  full  pay  ? — 
Yes. 

6151.  State  the  arguments  on  which  they  base 
that  claim  ? — Those  who  joined  before  1866  get  their 
full  pay  as  pension.  Then  the  pay  is  very  little ; 
and  after  a man  has  served  thirty  years  in  the  police 
he  is  fit  for  nothing  else. 

6152.  You  do  not  think  he  is  likely  to  get  any 
employment  outside  the  police  at  the  end  of  thirty 
years  ? — He  would  be  unfit  for  any  employment,  in 
fact. 

6153.  Do  you  not  know  a good  many  pensioners 
who  are  in  employment  ? — I do  not  know  of  any.  I 
am  sure  there  may  be  some. 

6154.  Yon  came  in  since  1866  ? — Yes. 

6155.  Did  not  you  make  inquiry  as  soon  as  you 
came  in  what  your  pension  would  be  ? — Indeed  I did 
not,  nor  until  I was  a long  time  in  the  force. 

6156.  Are  you  aware  that  the  force  in  London  and 
in  other  places  are  pensioned  not  in  their  full  pay,  but 
on  part  of  their  pay  ? — Then  they  have  better  pay. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  the  Irish  are  the 


worst-paid  force  in  Her  Majesty’s  service  in  the  way 
of  a police  force,  and  I think  they  are  not  behind 
any  force  in  other  respects. 

6157.  They  are  not  behind  in  point  of  efficiency 
and  fidelity.  When  did  the  men  begin  to  talk  about 
pension? — As  soon  as  they  began  to  know  what 
pensions  they  would  be  entitled  to.  They  talked 
about  the  pension  long  since. 

6158.  With  your  men,  at  all  events,  it  is  thought 
a greater  grievance  than  the  question  of  pay  ? — No 
doubt  about  it. 

6159.  Mr.  Harrel. — It  is  only  in  the  last  year  or 
two  it  is  beginning  to  come  home  to  them? — Yes. 

6160.  As  they  get  on  in  years  ? — Just  so. 

6161.  Chairman.  — Go  to  the  next  subject?  — 
Unfavourable  records.  We  wish  to  have  them  wiped 
away  after  five  years’  good  conduct,  so  that  they 
should  have  no  effect  on  promotion,  and,  in  any  case, 
that  they  should  not  affect  pension. 

6162.  The  next  matter,  please  ? — We  wish  that 
there  should  be  compulsory  retirement  at  thirty 
yearn’  service. 

6163.  Would  you  make  no  exception  to  that? — 
Unless  a man  wants  to  put  in  a certain  peiiod  to 
entitle  him  to  the  full  pension  of  his  rank.  That  is 
a very  important  point,  inasmuch  as  compulsory 
retirement  would  cause  a wholesome  current  of  pro- 
motion ; and  that  is  a great  grievance  sometimes. 

6164.  Is  there  anything  else  about  retirement  ? — 
Of  course  that  retirement  should  be  on  full  pay. 
Some  go  in  for  voluntary  retirement  at  twenty-five 
years’  service.  Let  there  be  optional  retirement  at 
twenty-five  and  compulsory  at  thirty,  and  that  would 
meet  the  whole  thing. 

6165.  Do  you  think  they  would  have  a better 
chance  of  getting  employment  after  twenty -five  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

6166.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — We  ask  a lodging 
allowance  for  married  men  not  accommodated  in 
barracks. 

6167.  What  would  you  put  down  as  a fair  allow- 
ance ? — I think  10Z.  a-year  for,  say,  a man  of  ten 
years’  service.  I would  not  go  in  for  it  for  other  men. 

6168.  You  would  not  ask  for  it  at  seven  years’ 
service  ? — I would  not. 

6169.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  that  your  own  idea,  or 
have  you  heard  it  ventilated  ? — It  is  my  own  idea 
throughout. 

6170.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — If 
the  extra  pay,  or  night  allowance  of  4s.  6tZ.  a-night, 
and  for  a head  constable  5s.,  were  made  permanent, 
it  would  be  satisfactory. 

6171.  Is  there  anything  else  about  the  night 
allowance  ? — I have  not  anything  more  to  say  on 
that  subject. 

6172.  In  your  county,  is  there  much  protection 
duty  ? — None  at  all. 

6173.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — Clothing  allow- 
ance. I would  have  a head  constable  get  15s.  for 
the  making  up  of  his  tunic. 

6174.  Mr.  Harrel. — He  now  gets  10s.  6<Z.  ? — Yes. 

6175.  You  would  give  him  4s.  6<Z.  more  ? — Yes  ; 
because  more  is  paid  in  many  cases.  The  head  con- 
stable in  Banbridge  said  he  actually  paid  more  than 
15s.,  and  3s.  for  the  trousers.  Then  for  a sub- 
constable  or  constable,  7s.  for  the  tunic  and  3s.  for 
the  trousers. 

6176.  Chairman. — That  leaves  you  to  pay  out  of 
your  own  pocket  on  the  two  articles  ? — Yes,  Is.  and 
Is.  6cZ. ; that  would  be  2s.  6cZ.  on  the  two. 

6177.  That  is  what  it  costs  you  in  your  county  ? 
— Yes. 

6178.  Pass  to  the  next  subject? — The  stationery 
allowance  to  be  just  as'  it  is,  2s.  6d.  The  allowance 
is  2s.,  and  6d.  extra  for  six  months.  Let  that  be 
made  permanent. 

6179.  Mr.  Harrel. — Is  that  to  every  constable  in 
charge  of  a station  ? — Yes. 

6180.  Remember  this,  that  stationery  allowance 
is  only  intended  to  meet  the  cost  of  probable  actual 
expenditure  ? — Yes. 
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6181.  Do  you  think  the  constable  in  every  station 
would  be  likely  to  expend  2s.  6d.  a-month? — I am 
sure  he  would. 

6182.  On  stationery  for  the  public  ? — Yes  ; they 
would  he  at  a loss  even  at  2s.  6d.  I can  state  that 
from  my  own  knowledge. 

6183.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  subject? — 
That  the  fuel  and  light  allowance  be  increased  to 
11.  5s.  for  a head-quarter’s  station,  and  for  other 
stations  to  1Z.  per  month  throughout  the  year. 

6184.  Are  you  contemplating  using  some  of  that 
allowance  for  the  purposes  of  the  cooking  ? — Yes, 
of  course. 

6185.  Are  you  aware  that,  as  a general  rule,  the 
present  allowance  is  rather  intended  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  guard-room  fuel  than  the  cooking  ? — 
There  is  a provision  in  the  regulations  that  says  it 
can  be  used  for  both. 

6186.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  am  permitted  to  use  it 
for  both,  but  it  is  nowhere  in  the  regulations  that 
it  was  ever  intended  to  cover  the  expense  of  the 
cooking  ? — It  says  a married  man  in  the  barracks 
can  use  the  same  fire,  provided  he  pays  a certain 
share  of  the  expenditure,  and  it  must  be  contem- 
plated for  that  purpose  as  well  as  for  the  guard- 
room. 

6187.  While  that  arrangement  with  regard  to 
married  men  is  permitted,  and  also  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  fuel  account  can  be  kept  in 
common,  does  not  the  regulation  state  specifically 
that  the  primary  object  of  the  grant  is  to  meet  the 
fire  and  the  light  in  the  guard-room  ?— ' Yes. 

6188.  Mr.  Holmes. — It  contemplates  that  if  the 
fuel  that  is  intended  primarily  for  the  guard-room 
is  more  than  sufficient  for  that  purpose  it  may  be 
used  for  kitchen  purposes,  and  then  that,  in  that 
event,  the  married  men  are  to  contribute  ? — Yes. 

6189.  Mr.  Harrel. — Of  course,  it  is  the  practice  all 
over  the  service  ? — Yes. 

6190.  But  still  the  allowan.ce  you  ask  for  of  11.  os. 
for  a head-quarter's  station,  and  1Z.  for  an  ordinary 
station,  is  intended  to  cover  the  expense  of  both 
guard-room  and  kitchen  ? — Of  course,  it  would  not 
do  it. 

6191. -  As  a matter  of  experience  at  the  present 
time,  about  what  is  the  average  cost  for  the  guard- 
room  only,  so  far  as  you  could  estimate  it  ? — Really, 
I think  the  figures  I have  given  are  not  excessive 
for  the  guard-room  alone.  It  would  take  one  ton  of 
coals. 

6192.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  are  speaking  of  a head- 
quarter’s station  ? — Yes. 

6193.  Speak  of  the  others  ? — In  out-stations  it 
often  costs  more  than  at  a head-quarter’s  station, 
owing  to  how  it  is  circumstanced  in  bringing  coals 
to  the  station.  Taking  it  as  an  average,  1Z.  5s.  and 
1Z.  would  be  quite  little  enough  for  any  station. 

6194.  Then  you  propose  to  use  a ton  of  coals  for 
the  month  ? — Yes. 

6195.  This  is  for  the  winter  months ; what  do 
you  say  for  the  summer? — I would  say  IZ.  5s.,  and 
1Z.  all  through  the  year;  in  the  winter  seasons  it 
would  cost  more  than  that. 

6196.  Do  not  take  the  head-quarter’s  district,  but 
take  the  sub-district.  You  ask  that  the  allowance 
be  increased  to  1Z.  a-month  throughout  the  year? — 
Yes. 

6197.  That  would  be  12?.  a-year  for  a sub-district  ? 
—Yes. 

6198.  Taking  the  average  cost  of  coal  at  1Z.  a ton, 
that  would  be  twelve  tons  during  the  year.  Do  you 
bum  that  ? — It  all  depends  on  where  the  coal  can 
be  got. 

6199.  Mr.  Harrel. — In  making  this  estimate,  did 
you  look  at  what  the  actual  expenditure  was  in  the 
barracks  at  Downpatrick  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
months  ? — I did  not.  Others  made  the  estimate, 
and  gave  me  the  estimate  that  1Z.  5s.  is  what  would 
be  suitable  for  a head-quarter’s  station  throughout 
the  year. 

6201.  Mr.  Holmes. — Would  not  it  be  better  if  you 

[1502] 


had  brought  the  actual  expenditure  ? — I know  that  Constable 

often  a ton  and  a-half  would  be  consumed  in  the  month  •To,ln 

in  the  guard-room  throughout  the  winter,  because  M ^tana"10n* 
the  fire  is  kept  up  constantly,  and  there  are  prisoners  9 gept  j 1882i 
night  and  day. 

6202.  Is  not  that  a great  deal  more  than  the 
average  consumption  ? — I think  not.  A large  fire  is 
kept  constantly  burning. 

6203.  Chairman. — What  does  it  cost  you  for  light  ? 

— Fuel  and  light  I have  included. 

6204.  I know ; but  what  does  it  cost  you  for  light  ? 

— I think  7s.  or  8s.  a-month. 

6205.  Not  in  the  summer  months  ? — In  the  wintei’ 
months  ; it  is  less  in  the  summer. 

6206.  3Z.  10s.  in  the  year? — About  that. 

6207.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — The  inspectors  of 
weights  and  measures  would  ask  6Z.  a-year  for  their 
trouble,  to  be  recovered  from  the  Grand  Jury. 

6208.  Do  they  get  any  payment  now  for  that  duty  ? 

— The  only  payment  is,  that  if  absent  for  eight  or 
twelve  hours,  as  the  case  may  be,  they  get  the  extra 
pay,  according  to  the  regulations. 

6209.  Does  that  come  from  the  Grand  Jury? — 

Yes. 

6210.  Do  you  want  the  fixed  sum  of  6Z.  a-year 
to  cover  everything,  or  in  addition  to  the  absence 
allowance  ? — I want  that  in  addition. 

6211.  Mr.  Holmes. — How  many  constables  are 
employed  on  the  duty  ? — Twenty-six. 

6212.  That  would  be  a very  heavy  charge  ? — I 
think  there  would  be  no  objection  to  pay  it.  It  is 
veiy  little  from  the  county  generally. 

6213.  The  County  Down  has  been  quiet  through- 
out this  agitation  ? — Yes,  in  every  respect. 

6214.  And  your  duties  throughout  the  last  few 
years  have  not  been  so  severe  ? — My  duties  are  the 
same ; but  the  police  had  in  the  beginning  of  the 
agitation  to  go  to  other  counties.  So  far  as  the 
county  itself  was  concerned,  except  Castlewellan  or 
thereabouts,  it  was  very  quiet. 

6215.  How  many  hours  on  an  average  would 
a sub-constable  be  on  duty  in  the  rural  parts  of  the 
County  Down? — When  at  fairs  and  markets  they 
would  often  be  fifteen  and  sixteen  hours  on 
duty. 

6216.  But  I am  talking  of  the  average,  taking 
one  day  with  another  ? — I should  think,  perhaps, 
about  eight  hours  in  the  day. 

6217.  Would  he  be  so  much  as  that,  taking  ono 
day  with  another  ? — He  would. 

6218.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  you  mean  in  the  town  of 
Downpatrick  ? — Throughout  the  whole  county,  in- 
cluding patrolling  and  everything  else. 

6219.  Say  a man  is  in  a country  station  or  in  a 
town  which  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  require 
regular  town  duty  men,  is  not  a patrol  of  between 
two  and  three  hours  a very  fair  patrol  ? — But  where 
there  ai’e  very  few  men,  say  three  sub-constables 
and  a constable,  in  a station,  and  when  the  duty  is 
divided  between  them,  there  is  a patrol  neai-ly  every 
night. 

6220.  Suppose  there  was  a patrol  of  two  or  three 
hours,  in  addition  to  that  he  might  do  a day  patrol, 
also  between  two  and  three  hours  ? — Yes. 

6221.  Would  not  that  be  considered  a fair  allow- 
ance of  duty  ? — Yes ; but  then  there  is  the  town 
duty  to  he  done. 

6222.  If  a man  is  not  doing  day  patrol  upon  the 
day  he  does  town  duty  ? — He  is  always  on  duty, 
in  fact. 

6223.  But  he  is  not  told  off  for  village  duty  tho 
day  he  is  on  day  patrol  ? — He  is,  indeed.  It  is  not 
absolutely  necessary;  but  all  would  depend  on  the 
constable  in  charge  as  to  whether  he  should  be  out 
or  not. 

6224.  Chairman. — The  next  subject,  please  . — 

For  boot  money  they  ask  3Z.  a-year. 

6225.  How  many  pairs  of  hoots  do  you  buy  in 
the  year  ? — I buy  three  pairs  myself. 

6226.  Two  strong  and  one  light  ? — Just  so. 

6227.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  strong  ones  ? — 
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Constable  17s.  Qd.  I paid  1Z.  2s.  6 d.  for  the  light  pair  on  6245.  Is  not  there  a sub-constable’s  wife  in  the 

V‘M°Kn  my  feet  now.  Then  there  are  of  course  repairs.  County  Down  anywhere  managing  the  cooking  for 

1 anamou'  6228.  Would  you  make  the  cost  of  repairs  addi-  the  men  in  the  barrack  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

9 Sept.,  1882,  tional  ? — I would  not  ask  it  to  be  added,  but  the  6246.  It  was  very  usual  at  one  time  ? — It  was 
3Z.  to  cover  all.  heretofore,  but  is  not  so  now. 

6229.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — The  present  6247.  Chairman. — Why  has  the  change  come  ? — I 

material  used  in  the  frock  is  not  good.  cannot  account  for  it.  Perhaps  they  do  not  think  it 

6230.  You  would  like  to  have  the  same  in  the  is  a position  suitable  to  them. 

frock  as  in  the  tunic  ? — Yes.  6248.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — That  the  senior 

6231.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — We  would  like  should  be  accountable  for  the  acts  of  his  junior  is 

to  have  a peak  on  the  forage  cap.  The  helmet  is  considered  a great  grievance.  With  regard  to  that, 
not  very  good.  It  is  found  to  be  cumbersome.  I would  say  that  if  the  senior  could  show  he  did 

6232.  "When  you  say  cumbersome,  do  you  mean  his  best  to  prevent  the  junior  getting  drunk,  he 
it  is  too  heavy,  or  that  it  impedes  you  in  your  should  not  be  held  guilty. 

duty  ? — It  is  very  awkward  in  case  of  an  arrest.  6249.  To  that  extent  you  would  have  the  rule 

6233.  Do  you  find  it  easy  to  get  yourself  fitted  altered  ? — I would  not  have  it  altered  altogether, 

with  it  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  be  fitted  with  it.  It  He  should  be  accountable  if  he  did  not  show  that 
has  no  hold  on  the  head  at  all.  he  could  not  prevent  his  getting  drunk. 

6234.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — If  a man  be-  6250.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — The  men  are 
comes  sick  and  he  is  three  months  continuously  in  favour  of  promotion  from  the  ranks  to  the  office 
so,  his  pay  is  liable  to  be  reduced.  That  is  very  of  sub-inspector. 

hard,  unless  he  contracts  a disease  himself.  The  rule  6251.  Mr.  Harrel. — For  all  the  vacancies  ? — They 
operates  against  the  very  best  men,  at  a time  when  are  in  favour  of  that,  but  I would  say  one-half 
they  require  nourishment.  I can  speak  as  to  that  myself. 

from  my  official  knowledge.  6252.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  promo- 

6235.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — The  men  of  the  tion  in  the  other  grades  ? — I think,  so  far  as  that 

mounted  force  complain  of  being  dismounted  when  is  concerned,  the  present  arrangement  is  veiy  good, 
they  attain  the  age  of  45  years.  They  say  they  6253.  You  think  the  officers  act  fairly,  and  are 
should  be  allowed  to  hold  on  longer.  giving  satisfaction  ? — Police  complain  of  it ; but  so 

6236.  Have  you  any  experience  of  those  men  ? — far  as  I know  myself,  I could  not  see  any  cause  of 

I have.  ' complaint. 

6237.  What  sort  of  men  do  they  turn  out  when  6254.  Chairman. — I suppose  you  are  occasionally 

• back  in  the  ranks  ? — Useless.  getting  new  men  down  from  the  depot  ? — Yes. 

6238.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — When  the  6255.  Are  they  as  good  a class  of  men  as  you  have 
men  become  discontented  they  are  bad  policemen,  got  hitherto  ? — Well,  thei'e  are  a few  exceptions — 
They  are  dismounted  on  the  report  of  the  county  a few  small  men. 

inspector,  and  I find  that  they  are  useless.  It  would  6256.  But  they  are  as  obedient?  — They  are, 
be  better  to  leave  them  a horse.  Besides,  it  is  a indeed. 

grievance  in  the  infantry  force.  If  a man  is  a 6257.  And  as  intelligent  ? — I would  not  go  that 
constable  and  dismounted,  he  fills  up  a gap  in  the  far.  So  far  as  regards  the  recruits  we  sent  forward 
infantry  ranks.  ourselves  latterly,  they  are  not  of  so  good  a class  as 

6239.  Why  did  they  introduce  this  rule  ? — At  the  we  were  sending  forward  heretofore. 

time  the  mounted  force  was  reduced  they  wanted  6258.  Do  you  think  that  is  a necessary  conse- 
to  keep  some  little  current  of  promotion,  and  when  quence  of  the  reduction  of  the  standard  ? — It  is  in 
a man  attains  the  age  of  45  they  dismount  him  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  recruits  at 
to  advance  others,  so  that  there  is  a regular  current  present.  They  are  not  of  the  same  class  ; but  some  of 
of  promotion  kept  up  by  it.  them  are  just  as  respectable  as  heretofore,  while 

6240.  Mr.  Harrel. — But  the  current  of  promotion  others  are  not. 

in  the  mounted  force  was  obtained  at  the  expense  6259.  Then,  on  the  whole,  so  far  as  you  know,  there 
of  the  promotion  in  the  infantry  ?— No  doubt.  Their  isa  slight  deterioration  ? — I should  thinks  so. 
promotion  is  by  seniority  in  the  mounted  force ; in  6260.  And  that  would  be  accountable  by  the 
the  infantry  it  is  different.  great  demand  to  a large  extent  ? — Yes. 

6241.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  subject  ? — 6261.  Possibly  if  the  demand  was  reduced  to  what 

There  is  an  item,  5Z.  a-year,  to  assist  in  the  cleaning  it  was  a few  years  ago  you  would  have  just  as  good 
of  the  barrack.  In  an  out-station  it  comes  very  a class  ? — Yes. 

hard  where  there  is  perhaps  a constable  and  four  6262.  Mr.  Holmes. — From  what  class  are  recruits 
men,  and  two  might  be  married.  The  expense  of  obtained  in  the  County  Down  ? — The  farming 
keeping  a cook  is  very  severe  on  the  single  men,  class. 

say  1Z.  or  30s.  a-month,  and  the  barrack  must  be  6263.  Small  farmers’  sons  ? — And  large  ones, 
kept  clean.  too. 

6242.  Mr.  Harrel. — Is  not  there  always  or  usually  6264.  Chairman. — Farmers  with  20  or  30  acres  ? 

a married  man  in  the  barrack  ? — Sometimes.  — Yes,  and  50  acres.  I know  a man  in  Downpatrick 

6243.  And  do  not  the  regulations  admit  of  the  whose  father  has  60  Or  70  acres. 

wife  managing  for  the  men  if  the  ■wife  of  a sub-  6265.  Mr.  Holmes. — Of  what  class  are  the  others  ? 
constable  ? — Yes.  — Mechanics  and  labourers. 

6244.  With  a little  management  as  regards  trans-  6266.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  number  of 
fers  when  asked,  would  not  it  be  possible  to  have  a labourers  joining  are  increasing  ? — They  are. 
married  sub-constable  with  barrack  accommodation,  6267.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — To  the 
and  do  without  this  servant? — Yes;  but  the  sub-  demand  for  recruits. 

constable’s  wife  might  not  do  it.  There  is  not  a 6268.  What  part  of  the  country  are  you  from  ? 
woman  in  the  County  Down  doing  it.  — I am  from  Mayo. 


Bub-Constable  Michael  Walsh,  examined. 

SM"C\v'Snble  6269.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  sub-con-  6270.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  there  ? 
‘ * u stables  of  the -County  Down  ■?- — Yes.  — Twenty  years  next  month. 

9 Sept.,  1882. 
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6271.  Mr.  Holmes. — Are  you  a Down  man  your-  than  Kilkenny  ? — I am  sure  it  is  far  more  ex-  Sub-Constable 

self? — No ; I am  a native  of  Kilkenny.  pensive.  M.  Walsh. 

6272.  Chairman.  — How  long  have  you  been  in  6295.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  was  your  pay  before  „ j8S„ 
the  force? — Twenty  years  next  month ; I have  been  the  last  increase  in  1874? — I had  1?.  19s.  after  six  ep'’ 

all  my  time  in  Down.  months’  service. 

6273.  Where  are  you  stationed  ? — In  Rathfriland.  6296.  What  was  your  annual  pay  before  1874  ? — 

It  is  a small  town ; and  the  force  consists  of  a sub-  It  was  367.  8s. 

inspector,  a head  constable,  and  seven  or  eight  men.  6297.  What  was  it  after  1874  ? — 57 1.,  and  then 

6274.  Deal  with  the  subjects  in  the  order  you  59Z.,  and  the  next  increase  will  be  62  Z. 

think  most  important  ? — We  want  a rise  of  pay  in  6298.  That  is  more  than  20Z.  of  an  increase  ? — 
the  first  place.  We  consider  that  the  most  im-  Yes. 

portant.  6299.  I suppose  in  1874  you  thought  it  a very  fair 

6275.  Do  the  men  you  represent  consider  that  the  increase  ? — We  thought  it  very  good  ; we  had 

most  important  ? — They  do.  nothing  before. 

6276.  More  important  than  pension  ? — Yes.  6300.  Tell  me  when  the  police  in  Down  considered 

6277.  Give  us  the  grounds  on  which  you  seek  a the  increase  insufficient  ? — For  the  last  couple  of 
rise  of  pay  ? — The  pay  we  have  at  present  is  scarcely  years. 

fit  to  keep  us.  I know  I cannot  save  a penny  out  of  it,  6301.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — To  the 

and  my  pay  is  larger  than  that  of  a good  many  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions.  Things  are  dearer 

younger  men.  Things  are  dearer  than  they  have  now  than  they  have  been. 

been.  You  pay  more  for  beef  and  potatoes.  You  6301.*  Ai’e  they  ? — I believe  they  are. 

could  buy  1 cwt.  of  potatoes  last  year  for  Is.  6d.,  6302.  As  a matter  of  fact,  are  they  dearer  now 

and  this  year  not  under  5s.  than  in  1874  ? — Some  are,  and  others  are  not ; for 

6278.  Mr. Harrel. — But  last  year  was  exceptionally  instance,  beef  is  dearer.  You  will  not  get  beef 

cheap  as  regards  potatoes  ? — Yes.  under  10$.  per  lb.,  or  potatoes  under  5s.  per  cwt., 

6279.  Chairman. — Do  you  pay  more  for  beef  than  and  you  could  buy  potatoes  last  year  at  Is.  Gel. 

last  year? — We  pay  about  the  same  thing ; but  we  6303.  Probably  next  year  yoxx  will  buy  them  as 
are  not  able  to  buy  good  beef.  We  get  very  bad  cheap  ; potatoes  are  a veiy  variable  crop  ? — I 
beef — bones  and  the  neck  and  the  worst  part  of  the  think  2s.  Gil.  a-dav  would.be  little  enough  to  keep  any 
beast.  man.  jy  man  could  spend  2s.  Gd.  a-day  with  very 

6280.  What  do.  you  pay  per  lb.  ? — 7d.  and  the  little  extravagance, 

carriage.  We  get  it  from  Newry.  6304.  For  his  food  ? — Yes. 

6281.  Do  you  pay  any  more  for  beef  than  you  did  6305.  Mr.  Har>;el. — Suppose  you  did  spend  2s.  Gd. ; 

ten  years  ago  ? — Yes.  When  I joined  the  force  you  have  you  calculated  Avhat  that  would  be  a-month  ? 
could  get  good  beef  at  4 d.  per  lb.  — 3 1.  15s. 

6282.  Well,  say  ten  years  ago  ? — You  could  buy  6306.  How  much  is  your  pay  now  ? — 4 1.  18s.  2d. 

it  cheaper  ten  years  ago  than  now.  6307.  That  would  leave  you  a balance  of  1Z.  3s.  2d. 

6283.  Apart  from  the  price  of  provisions,  I would  a-month  ? — Yes;  but  look  at  all  that  has  to  come 
like  to  know,  if  the  men  in  Down  take  better  care  out  of  it. 

of  themselves  than  they  did  ten  years  ago  ? — I am  6308.  I know  out  of  that  you  have  to  supply 
sure  they  do.  boots  and  socks  and  shirts  and  tobacco  ? — Yes. 

6284.  That  is  to  say,  the  general  improvement  in  6309.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  would  have  14Z.  a-year 

the  way  of  living  affects  them  as  well  as  other  over  your  pay  ? — The  place  of  worship  I belong  to 
classes  ? — It  does,  of  course.  With  the  pay  a man  is  very  poor  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  we  pay 
had  ten  years  ago  he  would  not  be  able  to  buy  very  high,  at  least  a couple  of  pounds  a-year,  to  the 
potatoes  and  salt  now.  ' clergy.  We  have  to  subscribe  liberally  to  them. 

6285.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  putting  it  too  6310.  Mr.  Harrel.  — The  poorer  the  place  the 
strong  ? — I myself  started  from  Loughbrickland  more  those  who  contribute  have  to  give  ? — Yes.  I 
to  attend  a race  meeting  at  4 in  the  morning,  and  I think  the  police  are  the  best-paying  parties  that  go  to 
never  broke  my  fast  till  4 the  folio  wing  morning;  land  the  place  of  worship. 

my  comrades  did  not  break  our  fast  till  we  break-  6311.  Chairman. — You  said  there  were  certain 
fasted  next  morning  at  Rathfriland.  items  to  come  out  of  that  1Z.  3s.  2d. ; mention  what 

6286.  When  was  that  ? — Sixteen  or  seventeen  they  are  ? — 3s.  for  fuel  and  light.  We  pay  4 d.  per 

years  ago.  cwt.  for  the  carriage  of  every  ton  of  coal  we  burn, 

6287.  You  were  under  the  lowest  pay  ? — Yes.  not  to  talk  about  the  price. 

6288.  But  the  present  pay  would  enable  you  to  6312.  How  much  would  it  come  to  per  man  in 

meet  a case  of  that  kind  and  break  your  fast  ? — It  the  month  ? — About  3s.  in  the  summer-time, 
would ; but  the  pay  is  not  up  to  the  mark.  6313.  What  you  mean  is  that,  besides  the  Govern- 

6289.  Is  there  any  particular  statement  you  would  ment  allowance,  you  spend  3s.  in  the  month  ? — Yes. 

wish  to  make  about  the  cost  of  living  ? — I do  not  We  have  cooking  and  washing  6s.,  and  I haye  paid 
know.  I think  if  we  got  about  Is.  a-day  we  would  10s. ; for  boots  and  shoes  3s.  a-month  would  be  fair 
be  able  to  live  better.  enough ; plain  clothes,  3s.  Gd.  a-month  ; shirts  and 

6290.  Are  you  a married  man  ? — I am  not.  towels,  Is.  6tZ. ; tobacco,  4s.  (that  is  inside  the  mark, 

6291.  Have  you  saved  money  ? — I have  not  saved  a man  smokes  more  than  that)  ; newspapers  Is.,  and 
a penny  for  every  year  I served.  My  father  and  we  pay  far  more  than  that ; brushes,  Gd. ; barrack 
family  emigrated  to  America  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  requisites,  Is. ; religious  purposes,  2s.  a-month,  and 
ago,  and  they  send  me  a trifle  of  money  every  year ; that  is  far  short  of  it. 

and  it  is  gone  too.  • 6314.  That  makes  1Z.  5s.  Gd.  ? — Yes. 

6292.  Did  you  not  save  at  any  time  whilst  in  the  6315.  Then,  according  to  your  case,  allowing  all 

force  ? — Not  a penny.  those  things,  and  to  live  at  the  rate  of  2s.  Gd.  a-day, 

6293.  Do  you  not  think  there  are  men  who  save  ; you  would  be  at  your  pay  a little  out  of  pocket  ? — 
there  was  a good  deal  of  evidence  given  that  some  Yes. 

do  ? — Yes;  but  those  men  would  buy  f lb.  of  butter  at  6316.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  would  be  2s.  a-month  out 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  they  would  have  as  of  pocket.  Are  you  really  out  of  pocket  ? — I have  not 
much  of  it  at  the  last  as  at  the  first.  They  would  a shilling  but  the  few  pounds  I got  out  of  the 
not  take  eggs  to  breakfast,  and  they  live  on  almost  180,000Z.  I do  not  think  any  maxi  could  save  money 
nothixxg.  They  would  not  allow  a mess  if  they  out  of  the  present  pay.  If  a man  wanted  to  go  on 
could  help  it,  some  of  those  that  are  penurious ; but  a month’s  leave  he  would  have  to  borrow, 
in  the  County  Down  they  generally  live  well  up  to  6317.  Do  yon  think  the  2s.  Gd.  a-day  a fair 
their  pay.  allowance  ? — I think  any  man  could  use  it  xfi  the 

6294.  Would  you  say  Down  is  more  expensive  day. 
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6318.  Without  being  extravagant  ? — Without  any 
extravagance. 

6319.  Mr.  Bolmes. — As  yon  cannot  live  within 
your  pay  upon  your  own  estimate,  how  can  a sub- 
constable live  who  has  less  than  you  ? — He  must 
deny  himself  some  of  those  things.  He  will  not  take 
eggs  to  his  breakfast,  and  there  are  other  things 
also  he  will  not  take — for  instance,  he  will  not  use  so 
much  butter.  He  will  not  use  anything  only  what 
he  must  use. 

6320.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  sub-constables 
in  towns  are  not  saving  P — There  may  be  some  of 
them ; there  is  an  odd  one  of  them,  but  a great 
many  of  them  are  not.  There  are  some  men  would 
save  money  if  they  had  only  6d.  a-day. 

6321.  Now,  if  you  have  done  with  pay,  go  to  the 
subject  of  pension  ? — All  are  agreed  that  the 
pensions  should  be  made  the  same  as  the  men  who 
joined  before  1866  are  entitled  to. 

6322.  They  rely  on  the  inequality  ? — Yes. 

6323.  When  did  this  claim  for  increased  pension 
begin  to  be  talked  of  among  your  men  ? — Ever 
since  the  first  rise  of  pay. 

6324.  Mr.  Barrel.— That  was  in  1874  ?— Yes. 
They  were  talking  of  it  from  that  down,  that  they 
should  be  entitled  to  the  same  pension.  They  are 
doing  the  same  duty  as  the  other  men  who  joined 
before  1866,  and  it  is  only  fair  they  should  get  some- 
thing ; because  when  a man  leaves  the  force  he  is  fit 
for  very  little. 

6325.  Chairman. — When  did  you  find  out  the 
difference  between  your  position  and  theirs? — 
When  we  saw  the  large  pensions  they  got. 

6326.  Mr.  Barrel. — You  did  not  know  it  when 
the  Act  passed  ? — No ; not  until  we  saw  the  men 
going  out. 

6327.  That  is  the  1874  men  ? — Yes. 

6328.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  from  what  you 
know  of  things  generally,  that  men  find  employment 
when  they  leave  the  police  ? — Some  of  them  do ; 
but  they  are  able  to  do  very  little,  except  they  take 
some  low  situation,  such  as  process  server. 

6329.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  else  about 
pension  ? — I heard  some  of  the  men  saying  that  if, 
after  this  Committee,  the  pensions  would  not  be  in- 
creased, they  would  go  to  Australia. 

6330.  Do  you  think  a considerable  number  will 
do  that  ? — I do.  I could  give  you  two  men  in  my 
own  station  who  told  me  they  would  leave  the  force 
and  go  to  Australia. 

6331.  Mr.  Bobnes. — When  did  they  join  the 
force  ? — One  has  six  years’  service  and  the  other  two. 

6332.  Where  did  they  come  from  ? — One  is  from 
Donegal  and  the  other  a policeman’s  son,  an  Antrim 
man. 

6333.  Chairman.— Do  you  believe  that  will  be 
done  in  large  numbers  by  those  men  ? — I believe  it 
will ; because  they  look  on  the  pension  as  nothing. 
When  a man  has  served  thirty  years  in  the  force,  if 
he  has  not  something  it  would  be  very  awkward  for 
him. 

6334.  Mr.  Barrel. — With  what  object  would 
they  go  to  Australia  ? — To  better  their  position. 

6335.  In  what  peculiar  line  ? — I do  not  know.  I 
suppose  they  would  join  the  police  there.  I have 
known  of  several  men  to  go  and  join  the  police 
there. 

6336.  Mr.  Bolmes. — Do  police  pensioners  find  it 
easy  to  get  employment  ? — They  do  not.  I know 
several  who  could  not  get  employment,  and  have 
none. 

6337.  What  class  of  employment  do  they  get  ? — 
I know  one  of  them  a barman  ; I know  another  an 
assistant  petty  sessions  clerk,  and  the  like.  Others 
of  them  lift  rents  in  small  temenent  holdings  in 
towns.  Others  can  get  nothing  at  all.  They  are  fit 
for  nothing. 

6338.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — The 
married  men  are  very  poorly  off. 

6339.  Those  that  are  not  accommodated  in 
barracks  ? — Yes. 


6340.  What  allowance  do  you  say  would  enable  a 
married  man  to  get  decent  quartern  generally  in  the 
County  Down  ? — I know  a married  sub-constable 
who  was  paying  4s.  6d.  or  5s.  a-week,  which  was 
lifted  every  Friday.  That  was  131.  a-year,  and  then 
he  would  have  to  provide  fuel  and  light;  but  I 
think  101.  a-year  would  be  about  fair. 

6341.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a fair 
thing  if  they  got  an  allowance  at  the  end  of  ten 
years’  service  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  good. 

6342.  So  as  not  to  encourage  a man  to  get  married 
at  seven  ? — Some  of  them  .want  to  get  married  at 
five  years’  service. 

6343.  Without  saying  anything  whatever  about 
that,  would  not  it  be  fair  if  the  allowance  for  lodg- 
ings began  at  about  ten  years’  service  ? — I believe  it 
would  be  very  fair,  and  the  men  would  be  well 
pleased  with  it. 

6344.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — Unfavourable 
records  are  a great  grievance  entirely.  If  a man 
gets  drunk  he  is  fined  for  it,  say,  31.  or  41.,  and  that 
follows  him  to  the  grave.  He  never  can  shake  it 
off,  no  matter  how  good  his  conduct  is.  If  he  gets 
married,  his  children  are  punished  for  an  offence 
committed  before  they  were  born.  That  is  not  the 
worst  of  it.  If  a man  is  transferred  fx-om  one  county 
or  district  to  another,  the  record  is  there  before  he 
arrives.  Thei'e  is  ixo  encouragement  for  men  who 
commit  themselves  to  refoi-m  at  all.  It  is  a very 
hard  thing.  You  should  try  and  do  away  with 
them  if  you  can.  A man  does  not  require  to  be 
very  much  intoxicated  to  be  fined  in  the  police. 
You  could  not  summon  a civilian  for  the  same  state 
of  drunkenness.  You  would  not  notice  a sign  of 
drunkenness  on  a man,  except  his  being  flushed, 
and  yet  he  is  charged  -with  being  drunk.  He  is 
both  civil  and  respectful  to  his  superiors,  but  he  is 
fined  41.  or  51.  That  is  a terrible  offence,  and  the 
fine  one  hundred  times  more  than  any  man  in  the 
community  would  be  fined. 

6345.  Mr.  Barrel. — But  do  you  not  think  it  is  a 
good  thing  in  a force  like  the  Constabulary  that,  in 
the  interests  of  the  men  themselves,  and  the  re- 
spectability of  the  service,  sobriety  should  be  main- 
tained ?• — I do. 

6346.  And  the  character  of  the  force  for  sobriety 
supported  ? — I do ; but  I think  the  unfavoui’able 
records  are  calculated  to  make  a man  get  drunk. 
It  is  an  awful  punishment  to  have  a man  fined  41. 
when  he  will  be  only  flushed,  and  at  the  same  time 
civil  aixd  respectful,  and  conducting  himself  pro- 
perly. 

6347.  Is  not  a well-conducted  man  for  the  first 
offence  of  drunkenness,  if  it  is  not  aggravated, 
usually  cautioned  and  not  fined  at  all  ? — No ; if  he 
is  on  duty,  for  the  first  offence  he  would  be 
puixished ; if  not  on  duty,  he  would  be  admonished. 

6348.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  aggravated  or  sub- 
sequent offences  those  lax-ge  fines  are  put  on  P — It 
is;  but  it  is  not  the  men  who  drink  most  get  the 
biggest  fines  ; that  is  one  thixxg  I know,  from  twenty 
yeai's’  experience.  I know  a young  man,  and  as 
sux-e  as  ever  he  took  drink  he  would  be  caught; 
then  he  would  quit  it  for  five  or  six  years,  and  take 
it  again,  and  he  woxxld  be  surely  caxxght  again. 

6349.  Chairman. — You  would  say  whatever  may 
be  said  about  the  fines,  that  after  some  yeai’s  these 
xxnfavoux-able  recox-ds  should  not  tell  against  promo- 
tion ? — They  should  not  count  against  a man,  say, 
for  a rnei’e  case  of  drunkenness,  when  he  was  xxot  on 
duty  or  i-equix'ed  for  dxxty,  and  he  conducted  himself 
propexdy  whilst  in  that  state,  he  should  not  be  fined 
over  1/.  For  a case  of  that  land  31.  is  an  excessive 
fine,  except  where  a man  conducts  himself  very 
badly.  I think  it  breaks  down  a man  altogether  to 
fine  liim  so  weight)’-  a sum ; he  loses  courage,  and  he 
knows  he  can  never  shake  off  the  record. 

6350.  After  what  period  of  good  conduct  would 
you  say  xxnfavourable  records  should  not  count 
against  promotion  ? — After  two  yeai's  or  so.  A man 
has  some  prospect  at  the  other  side  of  the  grave,  but 
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in  the  police  he  gets  no  forgiveness  at  all.  Un- 
favourable records  ought  to  be  done  away  with  after 
two  years.  A fine  of  SI.  or  5Z.  is  a severe  punish- 
ment, and  ought  to  satisfy  the  offence  without 
recording  it  against  a man.  There  are  men  would 
give  1,000?.  to  do  away  with  those  unfavourable 
records;  they  hang  after  you  from  station  to  station, 
and  county  to  county,  so  that  they  are  thrown 
in  your  face  whatever  station  you  go  to. 

6351.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — The  men  wish  to 
be  allowed  to  retire  after  twenty-five  years’  service ; 
a man  is  very  little  use  after  serving  twenty-five 
years. 

6352.  At  any  rate,  if  you  let  him  go  at  twenty-five 
years’  service,  he  has  a better  chance  of  getting 
something  to  do  than  later  on  ? — Yes. 

6353.  Pass  to  the  next  subject? — The  men  are 
very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  system  of  promo- 
tion ; men  of  three,  four,  five,  or  six  years’  service 
are  promoted,  while  men  of  ten  and  twelve  years’ 
sendee  of  as  good  character  will  get  nothing  at  all. 
They  are  not  even  on  the  list,  and  they  have  a great 
grievance. 

6354.  What  way  would  you  propose  to  cure  that? 
— All  the  senior  men  should  be  promoted,  and  the 
Inspector- General  should  have  the  sole  command  of 
that. 

6355.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  mean  according  to 
seniority  ? — According  to  seniority ; because,  if  you 
promote  a man  after  four  or  five  years’  service,  and 
put  him  in  charge  of  a station  where  there  are  men 
of  ten,  twelve,  and  twenty  years’  service,  they  will 
do  nothing;  they  will  only  obstruct  him,  and  he 
knows  how  to  do  nothing.  He  may  be  able  to  write 
well  and  do  the  work  of  the  office,  but  he  is  not  a 
policeman.  The  men  consider  it  a great  grievance 
to  be  under  him  at  all. 

6356.  Mr.  Harrel. — When  you  say  promotion  by 
seniority,  you  merely  want  seniority  to  be  an 
ingredient,  and  that  he  should  also  prove  himself 
capable  by  examination  ? — I would  be  for  that. 

6357.  When  you  say  the  Inspect  or- General  should 
have  the  choice,  do  you  mean  he  should  have  the 
choice,  but  the  promotion  should  still  go  on  by 
counties  ; that  the  vacancies  in  Down,  for  instance, 
be  filled  by  the  sub-constables  of  Down  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

6358.  Is  there  any  minimum  period  of  service  at 
which  you  would  allow  a sub-constable  to  be  pro- 
moted at  all  ? — I think  ten  years.  Any  sub-con- 
stable  should  have  eight  or  ten  years’  service  before 
he  would  be  promoted.  They  may  be  very  good  in 
many  respects,  at  office  work  and  other  things,  but 
young  sub-constables  are  no  use  as  policemen.  You 
will  see  men  of  three,  four,  and  five  years’  service 
constables,  and  they  are  no  use.  The  men  have  no 
respect  for  them,  and  do  not  like  to  be  under 
them.  You  will  see  men  of  fourteen  and  fifteen 
years’  service  without  any  records  at  all,  and  they 
are  not  promoted.  They  think  that  a great 
grievance,  and  that  those  young  men  are  getting 
what  are  their  just  rights. 

6359.  Getting  what  ought  to  belong  to  them  ? — 
Yes;  the  senior  men  should  get  the  preference  if 
found  capable. 

6360.  Have  the  men  told  you  to  express  any 
opinion  about  promotion  to  the  rank  of  sub-inspec- 
tor ? — Yes,  very  strongly ; they  say  all  the  officers 
should  be  promoted  from  the  ranks. 

6361.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  officers 
coming  from  the  ranks  maintain  authority  and  dis- 
cipline as  effectively  as  the  others  ? — They  do,  every 
bit ; I have  known  some  three  or  fonr  promoted 
from  the  ranks,  and  they  were  very  fine  men. 

6362.  Mr.  Holmes.— Did  you  serve  under  them  ? 

I did  not,  but  I served  in  the  county  with  them. 

6363.  Chairman. — Anything  else  on  this  subject  ? 
—Again,  there  are  the  sub-inspectors’  clerks,  for 
instance ; when  they  get  into  the  office  they  are  pro- 
moted, and  they  may  have  only  six  years’  service. 

6364.  Mr.  Hair  el. — You  would  not  suggest  that 


they  should  not  be  promoted  for  being  sub-inspectors’ 
clerks  ? — I should  certainly  say  not. 

6365.  Compensate  them  any  way  you  like,  but  do 
not  promote  them  at  your  expense  ? — Certainly. 
They  think  the  young  men  are  pushed  on  by  the 
officers  ; so  that  when  they  get  on  the  list  they  will 
creep  up  to  the  top  before  long,  and  then  they  are  pro- 
moted,  while  there  are  men  of  ten  and  twelve  and 
fourteen  years’  service  of  fully  as  good  character, 
and  they  are  nowhere  at  all.  They  consider 
it  a great  grievance  to  be  working  under  those 
young  men. 

6366.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — The 
fuel  and  light  allowance  is  not  enough.  I would  say 
we  should  be  allowed  full  cost,  or  at  least  30s. 
a-month  in  winter  time,  or  20s.  in  the  summer  time. 
We  pay  4<Z.  per  cwt.  for  carrying  the  coals  from 
Rostrevor  to  Itathfriland. 

6367.  You  use  coal  altogether  ? — Yes.  We  do 
not  say  for  the  guard-room  alone,  but  it  would  take 
the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  winter  time.  It  would 
not  do  the  kitchen  and  guard-room  at  all.  I would 
say  30s.  would  be  small  enough  for  a place  like 
Itathfriland.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  coal  at  all. 

6368.  Pass  to  the  next  matter? — We  want  an 
allowance  for  plain  clothes  and  boots. 

6369.  What  would  you  say  for  boots  ? — 21.  would 
be  very  little  for  boots. 

6370.  How  many  pairs  do  you  want  ? — I would 
wear  two  pairs  anyway.  A pair  of  common  brogues 
would  cost  14s.  or  15s.  I bought  a pair  of  highlows 
common  brogues  at  15s. 

6371.  How  much  for  clothes  ? — 6?.  for  shirts, 
socks,  and  plain  clothes. 

6372.  You  are  the  first  that  put  in  any  claim  for 
shirts  ? — The  army  are  supplied  with  shirts. 

6373.  Mr.  Harrel. — Shirts  for  plain  clothes  pur- 
poses alone  ? — I do  not  mean  that.  61.  for  all  would 
in  or  about  meet  it. 

6374.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  said  the  army  are 
supplied  with  shirts  ? — Yes. 

6375.  But  they  have  not  the  same  pay  as  you 
have  ? — They  have  not  the  same  duty  either. 

6376.  What  do  you  say  to  Egypt  ? — That  is  very 
good  whilst  it  lasts. 

6377.  Would  you  change  places  with  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  ? — I would  if  I was  able. 

6378.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — The 
allowance  for  making  up  uniform  is  not  up  to  the 
mark.  I paid  7s.  for  the  tunic  on  me,  and  I was 
allowed  5s.  6d.,  and  I paid  3s.  for  the  trousers. 

6379.  Taking  one  pair  of  trousers  and  a tunic,  you 
lost  3s.  ? — Yes.  I should  say  a man  should  get  the 
actual  expense. 

6380.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — The  men 
would  be  very  anxious  that  the  nightly  allowance 
should  remain  as  it  is.  It  would  about  cover  a man’s 
expense,  or  very  near  it.  It  is  veiy  fair  if  left  as 
it  is. 

6381.  Pass  to  the  next  point  ? — It  is  a very  hard 
thing  to  cut  a man  when  he  is  sick  in  hospital  at  the 
end  of  ninety  days.  It  is  not  his  fault  if  unable  to 
resume  duty.  If  a married  man,  what  would 
he  do  ? 

6382.  Either  that  he  is  very  bad,  or  that  it  comes 
to  that  point  of  recovery  when  it  is  very  dangerous 
to  cut  off  his  sustenance  ? — Yes. 

6383.  Go  to  the  next  point  ? — Men  returned  unfit 
for  service  from  ilness  contracted  in  the  force  should 
get  some  pension.  For  instance,  a man  joins  in  the 
prime  of  health,  and  he  contracts  a disease  like  con- 
sumption, as  it  may  be,  after  nine  or  ten  years’  service. 
He  is  discharged  on  a few  pounds.  The  men  think  he 
ought  to  be  allowed  a small  pension  ; because  it  is 
not  right  to  send  him  home  to  his  father  or  people 
when  broken  down  in  the  force,  and  he  should  be 
allowed  something  to  keep  him.  It  is  hard  to  send 
him  • back  without  anything,  having  left  his  father 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  through  hard  duty  lost  his 
health. 

6384.  What  rule  would  you  propose  to  lay  down 
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on  that  subject  ? — Where  it  was  cei-tifiecl  he  had 
lost  his  health  on  duty  I would  allow  him  something 
to  keep  him,  no  matter  what  service  he  had.  There 
is  another  thing  they  complain  of,  namely,  being 
sent  to  hospital.  They  do  not  like  it.  A man  is 
kept  in  hospital  three  months,  and  then  sent  up 
here,  and  he  may  be  put  into  Steevens’  Hospital 
again.  They  do  not  like  to  be  sent  into  Steevens’ 
Hospital  at  all. 

6385.  Mr.  Holmes.— Why  do  you  say  “ again  ? ” 
— The  surgeon  of  the  force  sends  him  to  Steevens’ 
Hospital. 

6386.  Mr.  Hairel. — Do  I understand  you  to  mean 
the  local  hospital  when  you  say  they  do  not  like  to 
go  there  at  first  ? — They  do  not  like  to  be  kept  in  so 
long  without  being  discharged.  They  think  that 
when  the  Government  themselves  appoint  an  in- 
spector or  medical  attendant,  who  returns  them 
unfit,  they  should  be  discharged  without  further 
bother  in  going  to  those  hospitals  at  all.  I was  in 
Steevens’  Hospital  here,  and  I know  I would  sooner 
do  duty  on  three  sticks  than  put  in  one  month 
in  it. 

6387.  Chairman. — What  was  your  objection  to 
Steevens’ . Hospital  ? — The  food  was  bad,  and  a 
man  was  not  treated  like  a decent  man  in  it  at  all. 
Any  other  man  would  be  treated  better.  I do  not 
want  to  be  bringing  charges  against  Steevens’ 
Hospital,  but  I would  sooner  take  two  sticks  and  do 
duty  than  go  there. 

6388.  Mr.  Holmes. — I suppose  it  was  selected  in 
consequence  of  its  proximity  to  the  depot  ? — I do 
not  know ; but  the  meat  was  bad,  and  the  beds  were 
bad  and  not  clean,  at  least  when  I was  in  it ; and 
there  are  other  complaints, 

6389.  Chairman. — A man  examined  yesterday 
pointed  out  that  there  was  no  regular  chaplain 
there  ? — Neither  there  is.  A man  has  no  opportu- 
nity to  worship. 

6390.  He  said  there  was  nO  opportunity  for  a 
Catholic  to  have  the  regular  daily  attendance  of  a 
priest  as  there  was  for  a Protestant  ? — There  is  not ; 
but  he  could  send  for  a priest  if  he  wanted  one.  But 
I certainly  would  not  like  to  be  sent  to  that  hospital ; 
I would  sooner  be  sent  to  any  other. 

6391.  Mr.  Holmes. — How  long  ago  is  it  since  you 
were  there  ? — I think  it  was  in  1874  I was  there. 

6392.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  subject,  please  ? 
— We  think  the  officers  of  the  force  should  be 
allowed  to  deal  with  slight  breaches  of  discipline, 
but  not  fine;  they  could  punish  men  for  small 
breaches  of  discipline. 

6393.  Mr.  Harrel. — How,  without  fining  them  ? 
— They  could  make  them  take  extra  patrols,  or 
something  else  like  that.  I saw  an  officer  do  it,  and  it 
did  very  well ; he  was  a very  good  officer ; the  men 
liked  him  very  well.  If  a man  committed  a slight 
breach  of  the  regulations  he  would  make  him  take 
a few  extra  patrols,  or  the  like  of  that.  The  officers 
should  be  allowed  to  deal  with  any  case  except 
intoxication,  insubordination,  or  the  higher  offences. 

6394.  Chairman. — Does  that  represent  the  feeling 
of  your  men  ? — It  does,  indeed. 

6395.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — They  complain  of 
wearing  the  helmet,  that  it  is  useless,  and  an  ob- 
struction if  a man  has  to  arrest  a prisoner. 

6396.  The  helmet  is  likely  to  fall  off  ? — It  is  sure 
to  fall  off ; at  those  small  places  like  Ratkfriland  a 
man  could  do  duty  with  a forage  cap. 

6397.  Mr.  Harrel. — In  country  places  duty  could 
be  performed  with  a forage  cap  except  when  under 
arms  ? — I think  it  should,  and  the  men  do  not  like 
to  wear  the  helmet  except  when  parading  for  officers 
going  to  divine  worship  or  attending  Courts  of 
Justice. 

6398.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  forage 
cap  p — Some  men  would  be  for  having  a peak  on  it, 
but  the  men  of  Down  do  not  much  care  ; they  think 
they  should  be  supplied  with  a forage  cap  and  a pair 
of  mitts  at  the  public  expense. 

6399.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the 


material  of  the  frock  ?— It  is  very  bad ; it  gives  no 
wear,  and  is  knocked  up  in  a short  time. 

6400.  Is  there  any  other  matter  that  interests 
you  ? — The  men  would  be  anxious  to  have  roll-call 
all  the  year  round  at  10  o’clock  at  night,  and 
morning  parade  as  usual.  They  do  not  like  to  be 
shut  up  so  early. 

6401.  Pass  to  the  next  point  ? — A well-conducted 
man  who  failed  for  promotion  should,  after  twenty 
years’  service,  be  entitled  to  an  extra  rate  of  pay  ; 
it  would  be  a little  encouragement ; 4Z.  would  be  a 
recognition.  The  head  constables  and  constables 
get  it,  but  the  sub-constables  get  nothing  at  all,  no 
matter  what  service  they  have. 

6402.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  point  ?— The 
men  say  they  should  not  be  kept  until  twenty  years 
service  to  get  their  maximum  pay.  I have  nineteen 
years  and  eleven  months’  service,  and  I have  not  my 
full  pay  yet.  If  a man  is  not  a good  policeman  at 
ten  years’  service  he  never  will  be  a good  one,  and 
so  they  think  they  should  get  the  62Z.  at  ten  years’ 
service  instead  of  at  twenty.  In  England  a man  is 
looked  on  as  a first-class  man  in  ten  years. 

6403.  We  are  going  to  inquire  into  the  rates  of 
the  English  and  Scotch  police  ?— We  have  not  as 
much  pay,  and  I think  we  are  as  good  men  as  they 
ai’e. 

6404.  The  London  police  have  better  pay  than  most 
other  English  police  forces  ? — I believe  they  have. 

6405.  It  would  be  only  fair  to  take  into  account 
the  general  state  of  the  entire  country  in  estimatin 
the  pay  P — It  would  be  fair. 

6406.  What  is  the  next  subject  ?— That  at  stations 
composed  of  less  than  four  sub-constables,  the  con 
stable  should  take  turn  as  barrack  orderly.  - 

6407.  Mr.  Harrel. — There  is  no  regulation  on 
that  subject  ? — -No. 

6408.  You  know  a constable  has  general  charge, 
not  only  of  the  men  and  discipline  of  the  station, 
but  he  is  generally  responsible  for  the  preservation 
of  order  and  compliance  with  the  law  in  the  sub- 
district ? — I am  well  aware  of  that. 

6409.  Suppose  you  placed  a constable  as  barrack 
orderly,  would  not  you  eventually  place  him  in  a 
position  in  which  he  would  not  be  able  to  carry  out 
the  primai’y  duties  of  his  office  ? — I think  he  would, 
because  Sir  Duncan  McGregor  and  the  other 
Inspector- General  made  them  do  it  until  Sir  John 
Wood  exempted  them  from  the  duty.  They  had  to 
take  it  in  my  day  for  many  yeai’S ; I think  it  is  a 
very  hard  thing.  Say  there  is  a constable  with 
three  men  in  charge  of  a station,  and  that  two  of  the 
men  have  to  go  to  Belfast,  there  one  man  would  be 
guard,  and  he  might  be  lying  in  his  clothes  for 
three  weeks,  and  the  constable  would  not  go  into  the 
day-room  for  fear  he  would  ask  him  to  let  him  wash 
his  hands. 

6410.  But  is  not  it  the  fact,  as  compared  with 
former  times,  that  the  duty  of  barrack  orderly 
rather  gives  him  a day’s  rest  ?— I would  sooner  any 
day  be  on  duty  than  guard. 

6411.  But  you  go  to  bed  at  10  o’clock,  and  you 
are  not  obliged  to  rise  till  6 ? — That  is  so. 

6412.  You  can  take  off  your  boots  and  open  your 
tunic  ? — You  can  take  off  your  boots,  but  if  a man 
lies  in  bed  all  night  with  his  tunic  and  trousers  on 
he  will  get  up  sick  in  the  morning.  I would  be 
tired  far  more  than  if  I went  20  miles.  When  you 
lie  in  your  clothes  they  get  warm,  and  it  is  very  un- 
comfortable afterwards.  I have  been  nine  and  ten 
days  on  guard  day  and  night  without  being  relieved. 
The  constable  was  there  and  would  not  take  guard ; 
he  would  do  nothing.  I say  he  should  take  guard.  __ 

6413.  Where  you  are  obliged  to  keep  guard  con- 
tinuously  would  the  discipline  of  the  service,  reason- 
ably administered,  prevent  you  washing  your  face  . 
— It  would  not ; but  would  not  you  be  improperly 
di’essed  whilst  you  were  at  it  ? 

6414.  Except  between  10  and  6 ?: — I think  there 
would  be  more  reason  if  the  constable  were  mad?  to 
take  guard  where  the  station  was  reduced,  and  I do 
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not  see  why,  in  the  County  Down,  where  there  is 
never  an  outrage,  they  should  not  take  it.  When 
the  station  is  reduced,  and  there  are  but  three  sub- 
constables, if  two  of  them  go  to  races,  or  a place, 
there  would  be  only  one  behind,  and  he  would  be 
guard,  so  that  the  head  constable  and  constable 
would  be  totally  useless.  The  constable  should  take 
the  duty  in  a head-quarter’s  station,  when  the  men 
would  be  reduced,  say,  to  two,  and  in  an  out-station, 
where  the  men  would  be  reduced  to  one.  The  con- 
stable should  take  it  day  about  with  his  man,  and  if 
any  outrage  or  serious  offence  occurred  in  the 
district  it  would  be  easy  for  the  constable  to  place 
his  man  .on  and  visit  the  scene. 

6415.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — At  Courts  of 
Inquiry  the  accused  should  be  allowed  to  employ  a 
solicitor,  and  examine  and  cross-examine  witnesses. 

6416.  He  is  allowed  to  employ  a solicitor  at 
present,  but  the  solicitor  is  not  permitted  to  address 
the  Court,  or  do  more  than  advise  the  person  who  is 
charged  ? — I know  that ; but  the  men  would  be 
anxious  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  examine  and 
cross-examine  the  same  as  in  any  other  Court  of 
Justice,  and  they  would  also  like  to  have  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  sworn. 

6417.  Of  course,  you  know  that  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  a Court  of  Inquiry  are  taken  down  in 
wilting  ? — Yes. 

6418.  And  that  it  is  rather  a lengthy  process  ? — 


Yes ; but  I may  say  we  have  very  little  to  do  with 
them  iu  Down ; there  are  no  Courts  of  Inquiry 
hardly  at  all  in  the  county. 

6419.  Would  you  go  on  to  anything  else  you  have 
to  State  ? — There  should  be  an  allowance  for  wash- 
ing the  barracks.  We  have  often  to  pay  for 
washing ; for  instance,  if  prisoners  are  in,  and  they 
do  not  wash  it  going  out,  we  cannot  compel  them. 

6420.  Do  you  mean  the  lock-up  ? — Yes,  and  other 
parts  of  the  house  ; they  dirty  the  house  and  place 
generally. 

6421.  What  would  you  suggest  as  an  allowance  ? 
— 1Z.  a-month  would  be  a fair  allowance  for  the 
Government  to  pay  for  washing  the  barrack  and 
keeping  it  in  order. 

6422.  Is  there  any  other  matter? — No;  if  you  put 
us  in  the  same  position  as  the  police  in  England 
and  Scotland  we  will  be  satisfied. 

6423.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  want  to  be  put  in  a 
better  position  as  regards  pension  ? — But  they  are 
better  paid  than  we  are,  and  they  take  money  that 
Irishmen  would  not  take. 

6424.  Mr.  Harrel. — But  you  would  be  very  sorry 
if  the  time  ever  came  when  the  Royal  Irish 
•would  take  money,  or  supplement  their  income  in 
that  manner  ? — We  would  be  very  sorry ; they  told 
me  they  keep  a book,  and  it  would  be  a bad  week 
they  do  not  get  9s.  or  10s. 


[The  Committee  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  September  19.] 


Thirteenth  Day. — 19th  SEPTEMBER,  1882. 

Present : 

Mr.  R.  O’Shaughnessy,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  W.  A.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  D.  Harrel. 

Constable  Thomas  O’Rourke,  examined. 


6425.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  County  Carlow  ? — Yes. 

6426.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in 
Carlow  ? — Since  March  last. 

6427.  What  part  of  Carlow  were  you  stationed 
in  ? — In  the  town  of  Carlow. 

6428.  Had  you  been  previously  stationed  in  any 
part  of  Carlow  ? — Never  before. 

6429.  Where  were  you  stationed  before  ? — I was 
stationed  in  the  Queen’s  County  about  ten  years, 
and  for  some  time  in  the  city  of  Waterford.  During 
the  agitation  I have  been  throughout  the  whole  of 
Ireland. 

6430.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
I will  be  sixteen  years  in  the  force  next  December. 

6431.  Then  do  you  come  under  the  1866  Act  ? — 
Ido. 

6432.  Take  the  points  you  wish  to  make  in  the 
order  as  you  think  of  their  importance  ? — We  have 
sent  forward  a Memorial,  and  I would  like  to  make 
the  points  as  they  are  in  it.  It  was  I who  drafted 
the  Memorial,  and  therefore  I would  like  to 
explain  anything  you  may  not  properly  under- 
stand. 

6433.  The  first  point  in  the  Memorial  is  with 

reference  to  the  pensions  ? — Yes.  ^ 

6434.  I see  that  it  seeks  virtually  to  place  you  on 
an  equality  with  the  men  who  joined  before  1866  ? 


— The  majority  of  the  men  would  wish  that ; but 
some  men  would  look  for  something  lower,  because 
I believe  they  understand  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
Government  not  to  increase  the  pensions  too  high, 
lest  we  would  have  all  the  Civil  Service  on  our 
heads.  The  majority  of  the  men  of  Carlow,  how- 
ever, wish  to  be  put  on  an  equality  with  the  men 
who  joined  before  1866.  They  seek  one-half  pay  as 
pension  at  fifteen  years’  service,  and  for  each 
additional  year  one-thirtieth  to  be  added. 

6435.  That  one-thirtieth  be  added  for  each 
additional  year’s  service,  and  that  then  you  should 
retire  on  full  pay  ? — Yes. 

6436.  Then  you  said  some  of  the  men  would  be 
satisfied  with  less  than  that  ? — I for  one  would  bo 
satisfied  with  less  than  that.  I do  not  seek  full 
pay,  because  I see  pitfalls  before  me  in  looking  for 
that. 

6437.  Be  kind  enough  to  say  what  alteration  of 
the  present  pensions  you  think  might  be  adopted  ? 
— I would  like,  when  getting  out  on  pension,  to  have 
at  least  three-fourtlis  of  my  pay  ; that  is,  according 
to  the  late  Pension  Act  for  the  officers. 

6438.  You  want  to  get  three-fourths  instead  of 
three-fifths  ? — I would  be  satisfied ; but  the  majority 
of  the  men  would  claim  the  whole. 

6439.  You  and  some  others  would  be  satisfied  ? 
— A few  others  ; uot  very  mauy.  I do  not  like  to 


Sub-Constable 
M.  Walsh. 

9 Sept.,  1882. 


Constable 
T.  O'Uourlio. 

19  Sept.,  1882. 
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' „ be  unreasonable  in  any  demand,  and  therefore  X of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  should  be  put  in  . 

T o’i“L  would  be  eatisfied  with  three-fourth,  of  my  pay  ae  more  favourable  positron . » “^Xud"-^” 
— pension  on  retiring,  but  I would  like  to  retire  at  tie  ,*» 


10  sXTl"",.  ET,i'3.;  «*  »“flf  nnderatand  what  you  mean  by  being  put 

6440.  Suppose  you  had  the  option  of  retiring  at  m i nore  favourable  position, 
twenty-five  years’  service at  present  you  have  not  b4o7.  lake  the  general  0u^tion^  y 
the  option  of  doing  so  ?—No,  nor  at  thirty  years.  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Legislature  to  put 
e&.  You  have?-*,.  I have  to  go  before  a the »»of 

-Jftf ; H-eb-You  joined  subsequent  to  • 

6443  The  Act  of  1874  applies  to  you,  and  Scotland,  as  far  as  I know,  are  allowed  to  do  things 
specifically  provides  that  you1  shall  be  entitled  to  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  are  not,  and  they  are 
retire  Cat  thirty1  years’  service  without  a medical  making  money  and  a pension  for  themselves 
certificate  9 — I was  not  aware  of  that.  while  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  are  not  allowed 

am  „„  tbs  Dublin  Mstropohtun  Police 
then  about  your  pension  ?-I  would  like  to  get.  Inquiry  Committee,  am i we  he,- ^ “ Won  poboe 
proportionate  allowance.  If  I would  get  three-  Superintendent  Walker,  of  “ ftTJndon 

fourths  at  thirty  years'  service  I would  like  to  get  a force,  and  your  allegation  m > ega,  ds  the  London 
proportionate  allowance  at  twenty-live.  If  yen  gave  police  force  is  not  a tact  The  >mm  ate 
me  three-fourths  of  my  pay  at  thirty  years’  service,  to  take  any  gratuities,  01  follow  any  trade  01  calling 
rw^d  nofgo  in  £ that  at  twenty-five  j but  for  other  than  that  of  policemen  ?-A  policeman  s wife 
every  year  I live  I wonld  like  to  get  a pension,  not  might  he  allowed  .to  do  something  to  increase  her 
^ , husband’s  income,  and  support  the  family.  I do  not 

64™  Yon  have  told  ns  distinctly  yonr  views  about  know  much  about  the  English  police-  ^ Pg,  “J 
pension  Give  ns  the  reasons  on  which the  larger  claim  pension  of  the  Irish  police  are  perfectly  well  known 
Fs  SonndS  by  your  men  ?-At  present,  if  we  retire  now  to  every  young  man  m the  country.  If  they 
on^pension  wF  will  get  ™tbteg  F„  snppert.s  ( The  aL“whoa?e  ffS 


pension  to  support  us  we  will  hav/to  go  to  the  will  not  entice  them  to  join,  and  if  they  do  join  they 
workhouse,  because  we  cannot  live  in  the  country,  will  not  remain  in  the  force.  t 

There  is  also  an  increase  in  the  present  rates  of  64o9.  Cliaiima  . 7 . ,,  . p -r 

subsistence  A man  is  depending  on  the  pension  he  present  are  not  disposed  to  remain  in  the  foice  . I 
is  looking  forward  to,  having  nothing  else  to  am  afraid  if  the  pensions  are  not  improved  men  wil 
support  him,  and  therefore  he  wonld  like  to  get  a leave.  q ^ at  present  the  young  men  know 

g°6446eUI)o  y?u  n5t  think  it  likely  that  things  will  what  they  are  going  to  get  in  the  way  of  pay  and 
subside  in  the  country,  and  that  in  a few  years  men  pensions  ?— -They  know  what  we  have, 
leaving  the  force  will  be  able  to  get  decent  situations  6461  When  you  were  W 
as  in  former  days  ?-I  do  not  believe  it  will  ever  be  yon  not  know  all  about  it  f-I  id mot  I m<4e  no 
n era  in  formerly  inquiries  as  to  pensions  at  all.  It  was  just  attei  the 

”£5,7  ' Tl™  yoyu  think  the  feeling  is  not  likely  to  rise  of  pay,  and  I thought  to , peumons  wrnM  go 
subside  ?— It  may  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  hut  accordingly.  At  the  same  time, 

I do  not  think  [there  will  ever  he  the  same  feeling  did  not  intend , to  remain  so  long  m the  foice,  but 
‘ when  I got  married  I could  not  leave  it. 

agkVVo  Avp  vou  married  man  ?— I am.  6462.  Mr.  Hart-el— Axe  you  aware  that  the  pen- 

6449:  Let  us  take  the  ease  of  unmarried  men  in  sion  which  you  allege  * to 

the  force  in  quiet  times.  In  those  days,  according  under  the  late  Act  is  only  to  behad  aftei  forty 
to  the  evidence  given  before  the  late  Committee  years  service  ? An  officei  is  bette  ab  e to  seiv 
that  sat  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  a good  many  forty  years  than  a man  in  the  xanks  is  able  to 
voumr  unmarried  men  did  save  money.  Do  you  not  thirty.  „ _ ,, 

think* that  is  likely  to  be  the  case  again  ?— It  might  6463.  Chairman.  — Why  ?— Because  the  ®*ce.1® 
be  the  case  ; but  I do  not  believe  they  will  ever  save  have  not  the  same  hardships  to  undergo  that  the 
as  much  money.  The  police  will  be  charged  in  men  m the  ranks  have. 

future  a very  high  price  for  anything  they  buy,  6464.  How  old  were  you  when  you  euteied  the 
there  is  such  a feeling  against  the  police  force.  service  f 21. 

ko.  Is  it  vour  experience  in  your  own  town,  6465.  Snppoee  you  serve  thirty  years,  yoa  will  he 


think  that  is  likely  to  he  the  case  again  ?— It  might  6463.  Chairman.  — W liy  . — because  we  on 
he  the  case  i hut  I do  not  believe  they  will  ever  save  have  not  the  same  hardships  to  undergo  tha 
as  much  money.  The  police  will  be  charged  in  men  m the  ranks  have. 

future  a very  high  price  for  anything  they  buy,  6464.  How  old  were  you  when  you  entered 
there  is  such  a feeling  against  the  police  force.  service  s'— 21. 

6450.  Is  it  your  experience  in  your  own  town,  6465.  Suppose  you  serve  thirty  years,  you  i 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlow,  that  you  are  51  ?— Yes.  , 

overcharged  ?— My  experience  in  Carlow  is  not  6466  We  all  know the  great  body  of  the 
much  but  I believe  if  I were  in  Carlow,  and  enter  at  18,  19,  20,  and  21  . Yes. 
remained  in  Carlow  daring  the  agitation,  I would  6467.  When  a man-  comes  to  be  50  years  o 


and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlow,  that  you  are  51  ?— Yes.  . ,, 

overcharged  ?-My  experience  in  Curlew  is  not  M*.  of  the  m“ 

much  but  i believe  if  I were  in  Carlow,  and  enter  at  18,  19,  20,  and  21  . Yes. 
remained  in  Carlow  during  the  agitation,  I wonld  6467.  When  a man  comes  to  be  50  yeaak  of  eg, 
not  be  charged  as  inach  as  at  present.  I believe  I if  things  were  ordinarily  quiet  and  no  gre  . 

™v  “ore  than  people  going  there  during  the  tiou  in  the  country,  would  he  be  unit  to  wo.k » 
P v,  ,.  1 r little  on  his  own  account  when  he  gets  out  at.  49  01 

*l°6451.  Do  your  brother  non-commissioned  officers  50  years  of  age  ?-I  4>  not  suppose  would  e 
say  they  are'  overcharged  ?— Some  of  them  say  that  able  to  work  much,  but  ho  would  be  able  to  work 

* T-Fn  ltSkatmeksteeFay  ‘ ***  “ 'S'.  What  is  your  experience  of  men  of  50  years’ 

S kSmkt-Do  To.  believe  yon  are  of  age  in  the  force  ?-Th,y  are  tit  for  netting  £* 
selected  as  a person  to  bo  charged  highly  ? — I do.  as  far  as  police  duties  are  concerned  They  a more 
645A  Duriiig  the  agitation,  fen  were  a shorthand  a Wen  to ttemen  smmng  tt^oth™.^  _ 

6454.  And  you  are  singled  out  on  that  account  ? 30  years’  service “j 


6454.  And  you  are  singled  out  on  that  account  r ow  jcdra  an(i 

-I  am-  and  very  often  I have  to  put  up  with  the  youngest  recruit  that  comes  mto  the  station,  an 

: .1  _• u.,  4i. „ „4. 4„  would  s-ive  more'annovance. 


sneers  and  insults  in  the  streets. 

6455.  The  matter  affects  you  individually  ? — The 


would  give  more 'annoyance. 

f 6470.  Do  you  think  that  is  at  all  attributable 


645o.  The  matter  aoects  you  mcuviauaiiy  : — " - , , ,,  „ ..  nf  u 

high  charge  affects  me  principally,  but  it  affects  the  to  their  desire  to  get  out  r-— Portion  of  it  ^ 

E^lso  more  or  less.  because  when  they  arrive  at  thirty  years  seivwc 

6456'.  11/.  Holmes. — Do  you- think  that  the  meu  they  think  they  should  be  allowed  to  retire  wi 
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more  annoyance  or  trouble  to  themselves.  They 
begin  to  throw  themselves  about  the  kitchen  and 
day-room,  and  will  do  nothing  for  any  man.  They 
are  more  in  the  way  than  anything  else,  for  the 
other  men  have  to  do  their  duties. 

6471.  On  the  subject  of  pay,  the  increase  you 
seek  is  an  increase  of  Is.  a-day  to  each  man  ? — 
Yes. 

6472.  Tell  me  in  your  own  way  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  men  base  their  claim  to  that  amount  ? 
— In  the  first  place,  I would  put  it  on  the  hard 
duties  we  have  to  perform  during  the  agitation. 
Ever  since  the  agitation  started  we  have  been  con- 
stantly on  our-  feet  working  day  and  night.  We 
are  always  out.  Then  there  is  the  increased  cost 
of  provisions,  and  we  have  to  pay  higher  prices  than 
any  other  one.  In  some  places  we  are  boycotted  and 
cannot  get  things  at  all. 

6473.  With  regard  to  the  great  work  you  have 
had  to  do,  it  is  only  since  the  agitation  arose  you 
felt  it  ? — It  is  since  the  agitation  arose,  but  we  feel 
it  still. 

6474.  Before  the  agitation  had  you  such  very 
hard  work  ? — It  was  not  so  very  hard,  but  it  was 
hard  enough,  compared  with  the  pay  we  get  for 
doing  the  work.  Several  Acts  of  Parliament  passed 
from  year  to  year  impose  upon  us  extra  duty,  and  it 
would  be  right  we  should  get  extra  pay. 

6475.  But  in  some  cases  you  get  extra  pay  for 
-he  discharge  of  the  duties  ? — In  some  cases  we  do. 

6476.  Mr.  Holmes. — In  what  cases  ? — If  we  went 
on  escort  and  were  absent  for  so  many  hours,  we 
would  get  Is. 

6477.  Chairman. — But  do  you  not  get  paid  out  of 
the  rates  sometimes  for  duties  with  regard  to  weights 
and  measures  ? — I performed  the  duty  of  examining 
weights  and  measures  before  I came  up,  and  if  I be 
absent  eight  hours  on  the  duty  I expect  to  get 
Is.  6d. 

6478.  For  the  Census  duty  you  get  paid  in  the 
same  way  ? — Yes. 

6479.  And  for  collecting  statistics  ? — Yes. 

6480.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  general  scheme  of  allow- 
ance received  from  other  departments  is  upon  the 
lines  of  the  constabulary  allowance  ? — Yes. 

6481.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  were  absent  the  same 
time  on  regular  constabulary  duty  for  which  you 
would  be  entitled  to  extra  pay,  you  would  receive  it 
from  the  constabulary  ? — Yes. 

6482.  Mr.  Holmes. — In  point  of  fact,  you  get  no 
remuneration, — the  allowance  is  to  cover  the  cost  of 
living  ? — Exactly. 

6483.  Chairman.— Surely  you  do  not  always 
expect  to  have  the  extremely  hard  work  you  have 
had  to  do  for  the  last  couple  of  years  ; the  country 
is  not  always  going  to  continue  in  agitation  P — I 
hope  we  will  not  have  the  same  amount  of  trouble  ; 
but  there  is  no  sign  of  it  abating  yet. 

6484.  No  sign  ? — Not  with  us. 

6485.  Mr.  Holmes. — Not  even  in  the  quiet  county 
of  Carlow  ? — No.  We  have  to  perform  the  duty  the 
same  as  if  it  was  a busy  place,  except  eviction 
duty. 

6486.  Chairman. — You  were  doing  duty  in  other 
counties  ? — Yes. 

6487.  Where  ? — In  every  county  in  Ireland, 
wherever  there  was  a Land  League  meeting.  I 
might  be  sent  to  Cork  this  Sunday,  and  to  Donegal 
next.  I was  in  the  Castle  here. 

6488.  In  reference  to  your  argument  as  to  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  has  the  cost  of  living  in- 
creased much  since  1872  or  1873  ? — I find  now 
that  if  I go  to  buy  a steak  I have  to  pay  Is.  or 
Is.  Id.  per  lb.  for  it. 

6489.  In  Carlow  ? — Yes. 

6490.  What  have  the  other  men  to  pay  ? — About 
Is.  for  it,  and  if  they  get  good  beef  or  mutton  they 
pay  Is. ; but  since  I went  to  Carlow  I have  to  pay 
Is.  and  Is.  Id.  for  beef. 

6491.  Is  it  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  beef  ? — Yes  ; 
and  for  a good  steak  or  chop. 

[1502] 


6492.  Take  other  matters  of  food  ; are  they  more 
expensive  than  they  were  ten  years  ago  P — They 
are. 

6493.  Mr.  Holmes. — In  wliat  town  do  you  pay  Is. 
and  Is.  Id.  for  the  best  joint  ? — In  Carlow,  for 
steak,  owing  to  the  part  I took  in  the  agitation. 

6494.  It  is  a sort  of  penalty  on  you  ? — I think  so. 

6495.  Is  it  a matter  of  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
part  you  took  as  a policeman  during  the  recent 
agitation,  you  are  charged  more  by  the  butchers  in 
Carlow  than  the  inhabitants  generally  ? — Yes. 

6496.  It  is  a fact  ? — Yes. 

6497.  What  is  the  current  price  of  beef  in  the 
market  ? — I do  not  know  exactly  ; but  I believe  it 
is  lOd.  and  lid.  and  from  that  to  Is.  per  lb. 

6498.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  other  men 
are  made  to  pay  as  much  as  you  ?— I do  not  exactly 
know,  but  I believe  they  are  made  to  pay  more  than 
otherwise,  being  policemen.  I belonged  to  the  city 
of  Waterford,  and  when  I went  up  for  duty  the 
county  inspector  would  not  allow  me  to  return  ; he 
said  there  was  ill-feeling  against  me,  and  if  I did 
return  I would  have  to  pay  higher. 

6499.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  said  you  were  a short- 
hand writer.  Were  you  paid  specially  for  that  ? — I 

6500.  Chairman.- — At  what  rate  were  you  paid 
specially  ? — When  I was  out  on  duty  I got  8s. 
a-day  extra  pay. 

6501.  Mr.  Holmes. — Then  your  unpopularity  was 
not  altogether  unprofitable  ? — It  was  not ; but  indeed 
I did  not  make  much  money  by  it. 

6502.  In  what  ranks  do  you  think  the  question  of 
pay  is  most  keenly  felt  ? — I think  it  is  most  keenly 
felt  among  the  married  men. 

6503.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  think  the  single  men  of 
all  grades  can  get  on  fairly  well  ? — They  cannot  get 
on  well.  I think  all  grades  feel  the  -insufficiency  of 
the  pay.  They  have  not  pay  to  support  themselves 
properly. 

6504.  Chairman. — Before  the  agitation  had  not 
they  pay  enough  to  support  them  ? — This  agitation 
is  going  on  for  years. 

6505.  I am  not  talking  of  the  agitation  in  the 
force ; but  before  the  disturbance  in  the  country 
were  not  they  able  to  live  pretty  comfortably  on  the 
pay  P — They  felt  the  pay  was  insufficient.  They 
worked  away  as  well  as  they  could,  thinking  the 
Government  would  do  something  for  them  without 
asking  it  at  all. 

6506.  But  when  they  got  the  increase  in  1874 
were  not  they  satisfied  ? — They  were ; but  since 
that  time  things  have  been  growing  steadily  dearer 
every  day. 

6507.  Mr.  Holmes. — Sui'ely  that  is  not  the  ease  ? — 
In  some  places  it  is. 

6508.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  have  the  contract 
prices  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  for 
most  articles  of  food  the  prices  are  lower  in  1882 
than  in  1872  ? — I do  not  agree  with  you  there. 

6509.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  add  anything 
else  on  the  subject  of  pay? — I think  that  would 
meet  the  whole  case. 

6510.  I should  like  to  ask  you  whether  your  men 
are  more  interested  in  the  subject  of  pay  or  pension  ? 
— I believe  the  majority  of  them  are  more  interested 
in  the  subject  of  pay  than  pension. 

6511.  That  being  a ready-money  transaction  I 
suppose  ? — The  majority  of  the  younger  men  prefer 
the  pay,  but  the  older  men  of  the  force  are  more 
interested  in  the  pensions. 

6511*.  Mr.  Holmes. — Surely,  when  you  say  the 
older  men  of  the  force,  the  older  men  come  under 
the  favourable  scale  ? — I mean  the  older  men  under 
the  1866  Act.  When  speaking  of  pensions  at  all,  I 
mean  as  to  the  men  under  that  Act. 

6512.  What  is  your  present  pay  ? — 72 1.  16s. 

6513.  What  was  your  pay  before  1872  ? — 1 was  a 
sub-constable  then  ; I am  not  very  long  a constable. 
My  pay  then  was  3/.  0s.  2d.  a-month. 

6514.  What  did  you  get  after  1872  ? — 54Z.  16s. 


Constable 
T.  O'Kourke. 

io  Sept.,  1882. 
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Constable  6515.  Were  you  satisfied  at  that  time  with  the 
T.  O’Rourke,  increase  ? — I was  satisfied  then,  because  I had  no 

19S,S7l882.  , , ,.  . 

6516.  Were  you  able,  as  a single  man,  to  live  r — 


6517.  Were  you  able  to  sav°,  money  then  P — I did 
save  a trifle  then,  and  if  I had  not  I would  be  very 
badly  off  part  of  the  time  since. 

6518.  Chairman. — Is  it  a fair  question  to  ask  : 
have  you  been  able  to  retain  the  savings  you  made 
then  ? — I have  not. 

6519.  You  got  8s.  a-day  for  the  extra  duty  ? — 
Yes. 

6520.  It  can  hardly  be  the  agitation  that  took 
away  your  savings  then  ? — The  way  I was  situated 
was  different  to  other  men ; I was  ordered  here  for 
the  duty,  and  I left  a wife  and  family  after  me. 

6521.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  told  us  that  you  had 
saved  money  after  1874  before  you  married  ? — It 
was  previous  to  1874  I saved  the  trifle  I did. 

6522.  Then  you  saved  money  on  the  lower  scale 
of  pay  ? — I did ; I saved  money  then  after  getting 
the  last  rise  of  pay. 

6523.  Surely,  if  you  were  able  to  save  money  on 
the  lower  scale  of  pay  before  1874,  unmarried  men 
ought  to  be  able  to  save  more  on  the  higher  scale 
they  ai’e  now  receiving  ? — I do  not  know  about  that. 

6524.  Do  you  think  there  are  unmarried  men 
saving  in  the  County  Carlow  ? — I do  not  think  there 
are ; there  might  be  one  or  two.  I Jpiow  there  is 
one  of  the  men  saving  whatever  he  can,  but  he  is  not 
living  as  well  as  he  ought  to  live. 

6525.  Chairman. — With  regard  to  a lodging 
allowance  for  married  men,  you  put  it  down  at  81. 
a-year  ? — Yes,  at  least. 

6526.  In  rural  stations  that  is  amply  sufficient  P 
— I pay  at  present  11 Z. 

6527.  But  in  a country  place  ? — In  some  country 
places  they  cannot  get  accommodation  at  all,  but  if 
they  could,  it  would  be  cheaper. 

6527*.  In  the  town  of  Carlow  do  you  pay  as 
much  as  11 1.  a-year  ? — Yes. 

6528.  What  accommodation  have  you  got  for 
that  ? — Three  rooms ; in  fact,  I have  the  house 
to  myself,  but  no  one  would  take  it  except  myself ; 
it  is  nearly  in  ruins.  When  I went  there  first  I had 
to  go  to  a garret  and  pay  4s.  a- week. 

6528*.  Was  that  at  all  in  consequence  of  the  duty 
you  had  been  performing  ? — No ; that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  because  the  person  I did  get  it  from 
would  not  treat  me  in  that  way. 

6529.  You  are  aware  a man  is  allowed  to  marry 
if  he  likes  at  the  end  of  seven  years’  service  ? — Yes. 

6530.  I suppose  you  will  admit  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  induce  men  to  marry  so  early  as  that, 
while  it  may  be  allowable  to  permit  them  ? — As  far 
as  I would  be  concerned,  I would  hold  out  no 
inducement  at  all  to  a man  to  marry  in  the  force. 

6531.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  this  allowance 
were  made  at  ten  years’  service  it  would  go  a long 
way  to  meet  the  demands  ? — If  I were  permitted  to 
express  my  own  opinion,  I would  not  give  it  sooner 
than  ten  years ; in  fact,  I would  go  farther,  and 
would  not  allow  any  man  to  receive  lodging  allow- 
ance sooner  than  twelve  years,  but  the  men  in  the 
force  would  not  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

6532.  Mr.  Holmes. — If  you  knew  that  in  no  police 
force  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  married  men 
received  a lodging  allowance,  would  you  still  press 
for  it  to  be  given  to  the  men  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  ? — I would. 

6533.  Why  would  yon  ask  that  the  men  in 
Ireland  should  be  put  on  an  altogether  exceptional 
footing  ? — It  is  very  hard  for  men  to  live  and  be 
paying  such  high  rent.  There  are  cases  I know  where 
favourites  get  into  the  barracks,  and  others  are  left 
out  altogether,  and  never  get  barrack  accommoda- 
tion. It  is  very  hard  when  one  man  gets  it  and 
another  does  not. 

6534.  Mr.  Harrell — After  all,  the  claim  of  the 
married  men  to  lodging  allowance  here  is  in  order 


that  they  may  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  those 
who  have  accommodation  in  the  barrack  P — Not 
exactly  that. 

6535.  The  lodging  allowance  would  be  viewed  as 
compensation  for  the  want  of  accommodation  in  the 
barrack  ? — Yes. 

6536.  It  is  more  that  they  should  be  put  on  a 
footing  equivalent  with  the  men  who  have  accom- 
modation ? — It  is  not  exactly. 

6537.  It  is  that  some  equivalent  should  be  given 
to  them  in  money  if  they  have  not  accommodation  ? 
— It  is  something  like  that,  but  not  exactly  ; for 
instance,  the'  men  on  the  staff  of  the  militia  regi- 
ments in  Ireland  have  a lodging  allowance,  and  can 
live  in  any  part  of  the  town,  no  matter  at  what 
distance  from  the  barracks ; no  matter  what  rent 
they  pay,  they  get  the  same  allowance.  Men  in  the 
army,  in  the  reserve  forces,  and  coastguards  get 
lodging  allowance  or  houses. 

6538.  Chairman. — You  follow  it  up  by  a demand 
that  married  women  should  be  allowed  to  supple- 
ment their  income  by  respectable  industry,  should 
they  be  so  inclined ; do  you  find  that  the  men  feel 
strongly  on  that  subject  ? — I do ; every  married 
man  in  the  country  feels  very  strongly  on  the  point. 

6539.  What  kind  of  pursuits  would  you  say  ? — If 
a woman  had  a trade,  such  as  dressmaker  or 
milliner,  I do  not  think  it  would  do  any  harm 
to  allow  her  to  take  a few  girls  into  the  house  and 
carry  on  work. 

6540.  Has  any  other  sort  of  trade  been  spoken  of 
which  they  might  pursue  ? — No  ; but  my  wife  was  a 
teacher,  and  if  she  got  a few  people  to  teach  or  in- 
struct in  music  a few  hours  every  day  it  would  be  no 
harm. 

6541.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  she  not  allowed  now  to 
follow  her  calling  as  a teacher  ? — She  is  not ; I 
would  be  afraid  if  I permitted  her  to  do  so  that 
I would  be  punished.  Another  thing,  we  are  not 
permitted  to  keep  a few  hens  to  lay  eggs,  which  we 
want  very  much. 

6542.  Mr.  Harrel.  — Do  you  mean  at  your 
lodgings  P — At  my  lodgings,  with  permission  of  the 
county  inspector. 

6543.  Was  it  ever  refused  ? — I know  myself 
where  it  was  refused,  because  the  man  got  the  hens 
before  he  asked  for  the  permission.  I think  a man 
should  be  permitted  to  keep  a few  hens  or  a pig. 

6544.  But  is  not  he  allowed  to  keep  a pig  ? — He 
is,  if  he  applies  first  for  permission  to  do  so. 

6545.  You  have  instanced  the  only  case  in  which 
you  know  of  a refusal,  as  a case  in  which  the  man 
got  hens  before  he  asked  for  permission  ? — The 
reason  he  got  them  was  that  his  wife  was  sick,  and 
he  wanted  a few  chickens  for  her,  and  some  person 
told  the  county  inspector.  At  present  in  Carlow  a 
man  would  not  be  refused.  I never  knew  a case 
where  permission  was  not  granted  but  the  one  I 
speak  of. 

6546.  Mr.  Holmes. — Can  you  say  why  it  should 
be  necessary  to  ask  permission  at  all  ? — I could  not 
say,  except  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  men 
keeping  them  for  traffic.  A man  might  rear  a pig 
and  sell  it.  I think  that  would  be  very  wrong ; if  a 
man  wants  to  rear  a pig,  let  him  rear  it  for  his  own 
use.  As  far  as  I am  concerned,  I would  not  rear 
one  to-morrow,  because  it  would  be  no  use  to  me  ; I 
do  not  eat  salt  meat. 

6547.  Chairman. — We  will  pass  to  the  next  sub- 
ject ? — There  is  a demand  that  the  present  allowance 
should  be  increased  Id.  per  mile  marching  money 
when  the  distance  travelled  is  more  than  6 miles  ; 
and  also  that  the  head  constable,  constable,  and 
acting  constable  should  be  put  upon  the  same  level 
there ; they  should  only  get  3d.  a-mile. 

6548.  Mr.  Harrel. — For  many  years  the  marching 
money  was  Is.  for  every  12  miles,  and  another  Is.  for 
every  9 miles  following  ? — Yes. 

6549.  As  a matter  of  fact,  would  the  present 
allowance  of  2 cl.  a-mile  not  cover  the  expense,  or  go 
very  near  it,  of  giving  a man  a car? — If  it  was  fa 
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short  distance  it  would  not  cover  the  expense  at  all, 
hut  if  it  was  a long  distance  it  might. 

6550.  Biit  recollect  that  the  present  mileage  is  not 
only  a mileage  out  from  your  station,  hut  returning  ? 
— Yes,  if  we  travel  a certain  distance. 

6551.  Suppose  the  case  of  three  men  taking  a 
car;  they  would  have  between  them  Is.  a-mile  for 
every  mile  travelled,  that  is,  6d.  out  and  6d.  home  ? 
— Yes. 

6552.  And  that  is  by  statute  miles  ? — Yes. 

6553.  Would  the  ordinary  rates  of  car  hii*e  ever 
exceed  that  in  country  places  P — Yes. 

6554.  Where  ? — In  different  places  ; Carlow,  for 
instance. 

6555.  Do  you  mean  they  would  not  give  you  a 
car  in  the  County  Carlow  for  three  person  at  8 d. 
a.  statute  mile,  and  half  fare  back  ? — They  will  not; 
there  are  some  men  in  Carlow  would  not  go  with  the 
police  at  all. 

6556.  Do  you  think  that,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, the  allowance  for  a night’s  absence 
would  not  meet  a man’s  expenditure  for  Supper, 
breakfast,  and  bed  ? — I believe  it  would. 

6557.  Well,  the  4s.  Gd.  is  for  that  ? — If  they  gave 
us  a nightly  allowance  for  any  time  before  mid- 
night, the  men  would  not  grumble  much  over  the  • 
twelve  hours,  but  they  would  prefer  getting  it  for 
eight.  They  think  they  earn  it,  being  out  the 
whole  night. 

6558.  It  is  not  a question  of  compensation  for 
expenditure,  but  it  is  a question  of  compensation 
for  wear  and  tear  and  severity  of  duty  ? — That 
along  with  every  everything  else. 

6559.  Chairman. — You  also  seek  that  the  present 
allowance  be  made  permanent  ? — At  the  time  this 
was  drafted  the  men  did  not  exactly  understand, 
but  since  then  they  have  instructed  me  to  ask  for 
an  increased  allowance — for  head  constables,  6s. ; 
constables,  5s. ; and  the  present  allowance  to  be 
made  permanent  for  acting  constables  and  sub- 
constables. 

6560.  That  would  be  

constable  and  Is.  to  a head  constable,  whose 
allowance  is  5s.  P — Yes.  The  head  constables  were 
going  in  for  7s.  6d.,  but  I refused.  I said  a head 
constable  would  be  well  paid  at  6s. 

6561.  Mr.  Marvel. — Do  not  the  constables  and 
men  generally  live  together  ?—  Sometimes  they  do, 
and  at  other  times  they  do  not.  Sometimes  the 
constables  go  with  the  head  constable ; and  if  a 
head  constable  goes  out,  the  constables  go  with  him. 
That  is  the  general  way. 

6562.  Chairman. — The  next  subject  is  promotion. 
You  claim  a uniform  system  of  promotion  tlirough- 


him  back.  If  he  is  qualified,  by  all  means  let  him  Const*!,'* 
get  a chance  of  promotion,  but  men  sometimes  do  T.  O’Rourke, 
not  get  a chance  of  promotion.  . 

6567.  Mr.  Marvel. — Do  you  mean  that  you  would  19  SeP^> 1U82- 
not  examine  any  man  until  he  had  attained  ten 

years’  service  ?— Yes.  S«  long  as  a man  of  ten 
years’  service  would  be  in  the  county,  I would 
examine  no  other - man  until  I would  examine  the 
man  of  ten  years’  sex-vice  first.  The  system  of 
examining  young  men,  and  promoting  them  over 
the  heads  of  older  men  in  the  force,  does  not  work 
well,  and  the  older  men  feel  aggrieved. 

6568.  Of  course,  if  they  would  not  go  with  the 
police  at  all,  it  would  not  be  a matter  of  car  hire ; 
if  those  persons  are  in  a public  line  of  business,  such 
as  having  a hotel  and  posting  place,  with  a spirit 
licence  attached,  would  not  the  refusal  of  a car  be 
a good  ground  of  objection  to  the  licence  ?—' We 
would  consider  it  a good  ground. 

6569.  Have  not  licences  been  refused  on  that 
ground  ? — Very  few. 

6570.  But  have  they  ? — I believe  they  have. 

6571.  Has  not  there  been  a considerable  increase 
made  to  the  marching  allowance  ? — It  is  not  as 
liberal  as  was  expected,  and  that  is  the  reason  the 
demand  is  made  now. 

6572.  But  do  you,  personally,  think  that  men 
would  be  reasonably  entitled  to  3d.  a-mile  marching 
allowance  ? — I believe  they  would,  and  they  earn  it 
well. 


6573.  In  addition  to  the  fact,  that  by  the  recent 
regulations  they  are  also  entitled  for  the  same 
period  they  had  marching  money  to  extra  pay  P — 
They  may  not. 

6574.  If  absent  a certain  number  of  hours  ? — Yes. 

6575.  You  are  aware  that  is  what  I meant  ? — I 
understand  that  is  what  you  meant. 

6576.  Then  you  say  3d.  a-mile  is  reasonable  ? — 
3d.  a-mile  is  very  reasonable. 

6577.  The  next  matter  you  pray  for  is  that  a 
night  allowance  be  granted  for  a period  of  eight 

«L-w\C'  t0, tl0  bou,rs  when  the  duty  terminates  at  or  after 
n»">e.  ■>  - """  3 o clock  A. m.,  and  that  the  present  allowance  of 

4s.  6d.  a night  be  made  permanent  ? — Yes. 

6578.  That  is  intended  to  cover  supper,  bed,  and 
breakfast  ? — Yes. 

6579.  Do  cix-cumstances  often  occur  in  a man’s 
absence  for  a period  of  eight  hours  which  would 
necessitate  that  expenditure  ? — Yes ; if  he  be  out  all 
night  he  requires  some  refreshments,  which  will  take 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  4s.  6d.  from  him  ; it  would 
not  take  the  whole  4<s.  6d.,  but  it  would  not  be  very 
far  from  it. 

mi i “•  *,'r  ; ~ -- — -0~  6580.  Surely,  if  he  went  out  on  duty,  and  was 

out  the  entire  force,  having  regard  to  seniority  and  absent  only  eight  hours  from  his  barrack/he  would 
merit  Be  kind  enough  to  state  your  views  with  not  require  a bed  ?— He  would  not  require  a bed 
regurd  to  promotion  up  to  the  rank  of  head  con-  but  some  refreshment  in  lieu  of  a bed 
stable  and  then  we  can  come  afterwards  to  the  6581.  Does  not  he  get  an  allowance  at  the  present 
lank  of  sub-inspector.  Do  you  -wish  that  promotion  time  of  Is.  6d.  for  eight  hours  P— Yes 
be  m the  comity,  op  through  the  country  generally  ? 6582.  Would  not  that  supply  him  with  refresh- 

--As  far  as  I am  concerned  myself,  I would  go  in  meat  and  a meal  ?-I  do  not  think  it  would, 
tor  the  general  promotion,  the  same  as  head  con-  6583.  Ton  mean  that  Is.  6d.  would  not  cine  you  a 
stables  and  mounted  men ; so  that  if  a man  who  is  fair  meal  ?-When  out  at  night  a man  reonh-es  a 
serving  in  Cork  gets  promotion  in  Donegal,  let  him  better  meal  than  otherwise,  and  he  wants  refresh- 
go  to  Donegal.  That  is  what  I go  m for  myself,  meat  along  with  it,  a bottle  of  porter,  or  ale,  or 


something  else. 

6584.  Some  hardship  is  entailed  at  present  by  the 
fact  that  if  a man  does  not  happen  to  leave  his 
barrack  until  after  9 o’clock,  he  would  not  get  a 
"ight  allowance  unless  ne  was  absent  for  twenty- four 


But  the  men  have  instructed  me  otherwise.  They 
go  in  for  promotion  by  county. 

6563.  Having  regard  to  seniority  and  merit  ? — 

Yes. 

6564.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  way  would  ..  . T1 Tnt„ 

you  test  merit  ?— In  the  first  place,  I would  look  to  hours  ?— Yes. 

a man’s  conduct,  and  then  as  regards  his  literary  6585.  Would  not  some  such  arrangement  as  this 
qualifications  I would  have  him  examined.  be  fairly  satisfactory,  that  is  to  say,  if  a man  was  en- 

. . ■ ,fre  You  satisfied  with  the  present  mode  of  titled  to  night  allowance  for  absence  from  his 
examination . As  far  as  I am  concerned  myself  I barrack  any  twelve  hours,  three  of  which  should  be 
d’ffilt  satlsfied’  but  1 would  have  the  tesfc  more  between  12  midnight  and  3 A.M.  ? — I do  not  believe 
rm.  would,  but  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  than 

oopb.  ihen  you  approve  of  the  system  of  exami-  the  present  arrangement, 
uation  by  the  county  inspector  ?— Yes ; but  I would  6586.  Chairman.— You  spoke  of  more  difficult 
nke  every  man  of  over  ten  years’  service  to  be  examination  ? — Yes. 

examined  for  promotion,  and  if  qualified,  not  to  put  6587.  Are  not  you  afraid  if  you  do  that  you  may 
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give  too  much  weight  to  mere  book  knowledge,  and, 
perhaps,  smart  fellows,  able  to  learn,  might  get  un- 
fair promotion  over  the  heads  of  men  able  to  do  the 
work  ? — I do  not  believe  that  every  man  is  fit  to 
make  himself  up  if  he  chooses  to  work.  Every 
man  who  joins  the  force  is  fit  for  the  rank  I hold,  of 
constable,  if  he  chooses  to  work. 

6588.  If  he  has  time  to  study  ? — If  he  gets  his 
fair  share  of  the  work,  he  can  study  between  times. 

6589.  On  the  subject  of  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
head  constable,  do  you  wish  to  say  anything  ? — I 
would  like  that  from  the  examination  for  the  select 
list  the  geography  of  England  and  Scotland  should 
be  taken  away  altogether ; because  I do  not  see 
what  it  has  to  do  with  capturing  a criminal.  But  I 
would  have  the  geography  of  Ireland  retained.  I 
would  leave  the  examination,  in  other  respects,  as  it 
is,  or  make  it  more  difficult. 

6590.  Do  you  not  think  when  criminals  escape 
over  to  England,  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
routes  by  which  they  could  go  ? — It  would  be 
necessary  to  know  how  yon  would  go  from  here  to 
London ; but  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  know 
what  is  the  most  northerly  point  in  Scotland  or  to 
draw  a map  of  Scotland. 

6591.  Suppose  you  heard  a man  was  in  a village 
bearing  a certain  name  in  England,  would  not  it  be 
desirable  to  know  where  it  was,  and  the  way  to  get 
to  it  ? — We  would  easily  find  that  out.  For  my  own 
part,  I do  not  object,  but  I am  instructed  to  state 
that  objection  as  to  the  geography.  There  is 
another  thing  in  connection  with  the  select  list. 
No  man  should  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  head 
constable  under  fifteen  years’  service,  because  he 
does  not  know  his  duties  before  that  time.  If  young 
men  are  promoted  over  the  heads  of  others,  they 
will  not  work  well ; they  become  careless.  For 
clerks  in  the  county  inspector’s  office,  the  term 
should  be  reduced  from  sixteen  years  to  fourteen, 
and  sub-inspectors’  clerks  to  receive  the  temporary 
rank  of  acting  constable,  after  being  two  years  in 
the  office,  for  the  extra  labour  imposed  on  them,  and 
to  get  the  permanent  rank  at  eight  years,  when 
another  would  get  it  at  ten  years’  service. 

6592.  Mr.  Barrel. — You  would  have  county  in- 
spectors’ clerks  get  the  position  at  fourteen  years’ 
service  ? — Yes. 

6593.  And  you  suggest  that  before  a constable  be 
promoted  he  should  have  fifteen  years’  service  ? — 
Yes,  except  the  county  inspector’s  clerk. 

6594.  That  would  not  be  a select  list  ? — I con- 
templated both  cases  at  the  time. 

6595.  If  he  would  get  it  by  his  office  as  clerk, 
why  should  he  compete ; at  the  present  time  he 
must  have  sixteen  years’  service  ? — Yes. 

6596.  You  propose  to  reduce  that  to  fourteen  ? — 
Yes. 

6597.  Then  you  would  give,  him  an  advantage 
over  the  constable  who  got  in  by  the  select  list  ? — 
Yes. 

6598.  One  year  ? — Yes. 

6599.  About  giving  the  temporary  rank,  you  are 
aware  that  there  are  a great  many  very  young  men 
sub-inspectors’  clerks  ? — Yes. 

6600.  And  many  of  them  also  are  exempted  from 
all  duty,  except  that  of  being  clerks  ? — I do  not  know 
any  of  them  exempted  from  all  duty. 

6601.  At  any  rate,  their  duties  must  be  made 
lighter  ? — Their  police  duties  are  made  lighter. 

6602.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  give  rise  to 
a good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  men  of  the 
force  if  it  was  found  that  men  of  eighteen  months 
or  two  or  three  years’  service  were  getting  the  tem- 
porary rank  of  acting  constable,  and  holding  it  for 
a good  many  years  as  sub-inspectors’  clerks  ? — I do 
not  think  it  would.  It  would  not  occur  in  Carlow. 
The  men  would  be  well  satisfied  with  that  arrange- 
ment. But  no  man  should  get  the  temporary  rank 
until  he  had  been  two  years  in  a sub-inspector’s 
office,  so  that  the  sub-inspector  might  know  he 
would  be  a man  on  whom  he  could  depend ; that 


being  a confidential  man  in  the  office  he  could  be 
worthy  of  the  position.  Until  he  arrived  at  eight 
years’  service  I would  not  give  him  the  permanent 
rank,  thus  giving  it  to  him  two  years  before  the 
other  men.  I believe  the  sub-inspector’s  clerks 
deserve  it.  They  are  very  hard  worked. 

6603.  Chairman. — Now  we  pass  to  the  subject  of 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  sub-inspector.  Do  your 
men  seek  that  all  the  posts  of  sub-inspectors  should 
be  open  to  the  ranks,  or  only  a certain  definite 
proportion  ? — A certain  proportion. 

6604.  Would  you  say  half  ? — They  say  half. 

6605.  Have  you  served  under  many  sub-inspectors 
that  have  risen  from  the  raixks  ? — I have  served 
under  two  coiuxty  inspectors  who  rose  from  the 
ranks,  and  they  were  most  efficient  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  and  very  fair  towards  the  men. 

6606.  Come,  please,  to  the  next  matter — un- 
favourable records.  You  think  unfavourable  records 
should  “ cease  to  look  a maix  in  the  face  after  three 
years,  and  should  cease  to  exist  after  five  years’ 
good  conduct.”  I suppose  what  you  mean  by  that 
is  that  they  should  not  count  against  promotion  ? — 
Yes,  in  certain  cases, — I will  instance  one  or  two : 
suppose  I be  reduced,  I cannot  compete  for  promo- 
tion again  until  after  five  years.  I wish  to  have 
the  unfavourable  record  wiped  out  at  three.  If 
going  for  the  select  list,  I cannot  compete  for  four 
years. 

6607.  There  are  certain  cases  where  yon  would 
allow  them  to  tell  up  to  five  years  ? — In  case  a man 
would  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  error  a 
second  time,  let  the  two  follow  against  him.  If  I 
abolished  the  record  in  three  years,  I would  be 
placing  a bonus  on  unfavourable  records  and 
making  men  more  careless.  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
put  a careless  man  on  the  same  footing  with  a 
careful  man,  and  I would  therefore  have  the  record 
hanging  over  the  careless  man  for  a certain 
purpose. 

6608.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  effect 
of  unfavourable  records  on  pensions  ? — I would  not 
have  an  unfavourable  record  tell  against  a man’s 
pension  at  all.  No  matter  how  short  he  got  the 
record,  it  is  hard  to  take  anything  from  his  pension 
for  it. 

6609.  You  seek  an  annual  allowance  for  boots. 
How  many  pairs  of  boots  do  you  buy  in  the  year  ? 
— Sometimes  two  pairs  would  do  in  the  year,  and 
another  year  we  would  wear  three  pairs.  In  wet 
weather  we  wear  more  boots  than  in  dry. 

6610.  What  allowance  do  you  seek  for  boots, 
then  ? — I think  about  31.  would  be  a fair  allow- 
ance. 

6611.  For  two  pairs  of  boots  ? — I paid,  last 
winter,  11.  for  a pair  of  boots,  and  after  six  months’ 
wear  they  were  useless.  The  kind  of  stuff  we  get  is 
no  use,  except  we  pay  a high  price. 

6612.  Of  course,  you  put  down  some  of  the  amount 
for  repairs  ? — Yes. 

6613.  Mr.  Holmes. — Would  the  men  be  satisfied  if 
they  were  supplied  with  boots  as  part  of  their 
uniform? — I do  not  think  they  would.  They 
would  never  get  a good  fit ; it  would  be  impossible 
to  take  the  measure  of  each  man,  and  if  a man  does 
not  get  a good  fit  he  cannot  walk.  It  would  be 
better,  no  matter  how  small  the  amount,  to  give 
them  an  allowance  and  let  them  fit  themselves. 

6614.  Are  you  aware  the  London  police  are 
given  two  pairs  of  boots  in  the  year  as  part  of  their 
uniform  ? — I am  not.  I know  nothing  whatever 
about  the  London  police. 

6615.  You  also  seek  an  increase  of  the  allowance 
for  making  up  clothes  ? — Yes. 

6616.  Wliat  increase  do  you  seek  for  the  tiousers 
and  tunic  ? — For  the  tunic  we  get  an  allowance  of 
5s.  6 d.,  and  we  pay  8s.  for  making  it ; so  that  we 
seek  2s.  Gd.  We  seek  about  Is.  6 d.  additional  for 
the  trousers.  We  pay  about  14s.  or  15s.  for  the 
tunic  and  two  pairs  of  trousei's. 

6617.  You  also  seek,  that  when  men  are  called 
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out  upon  plain  clothes  duty,  they  should  be  allowed 
Is.  a-day  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  their  clothes  ? — 
Yes.  We  do  not  ask  any  more  than  that  when  we 
wear  the  clothes  on  duty  to  be  allowed  a certain 
amount  to  pay  for  the  wear  and  tear. 

6618.  That  is  Is.  a-day  ? — Yes.  If  I wore  them 
one  day  Is.,  and  if  for  a whole  month  30s. 

6619.  Suppose  you  were  obliged  to  wear  plain 
clothes  for  three  months ; you  would  ask  4 /.  10s.  ? — 
Yes,  and  if  for  twelve  months,  18/,.  5s. 

6620.  Do  you  think  yon  would  wear  out  a suit  of 
plain  clothes  after  three  months’  wear  ? — I would 
not. 

6621.  Do  you  not  think  your  demand  for  Is.  a-day 
is  rather  high  ? — I must  have  a suit  in  my  box,  and 
it  will  not  get  better  for  being  there,  especially 
if  the  place  happened  to  be  damp,  and  if  I do. not 
wear  it  the  whole  year  round  it  will  be  perhaps  out 
of  fashion  or  useless  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

6622.  Taking  one  year  with  another,  how  long 
does  a suit  of  clothes  last  you  when  worn  only  on 
duty  ? — If  I get  a suit  of  clothes  and  have  an  old 
suit  to  wear  knocking  about  the  house,  the  suit 
would  do  me  for  the  year.  It  would  be  pretty 
respectable  for  a year,  or  nearly  a year,  by  wearing 
it  constantly. 

6623.  Chairman, — In  ordinary  times,  for  a con- 
stable who  is  not  so  often  in  plain  clothes  as  you 
are,  a suit  of  clothes  would  last  longer  than  a year  ? 
— It  might  get  motheaten  in  the  box  and  become 
useless  if  he  were  a careless  man,  but  if  he  wore  the 
suit  a day  every  month  or  so,  it  would  be  paying 
him  for  airing  the  clothes  going  on  duty  for  the 
public ; he  has  to  buy  the  clothes  out  of  his  own 
means. 

6624.  There  are  some  men  who  are  not  in  plain 
clothes  more  than  twenty  times  a-year  ? — Some  of 
the  men  in  Carlow  go  in  plain  clothes  every  month 
on  the  fair  day,  that  is,  twelve  times  a-year. 

6625.  They  would  only  get  12s.  ? — Yes. 

6626.  And  you,  if  you  put  on  the  clothes  100  times, 
would  get  5 1.  ? — Yes. 

6627.  Do  you  think  such  an  arrangement  as  you 
propose  would  be  satisfactory  ? — If  I have  to  wear 
plain  clothes  all  the  year  round  I would  have  two 
suits. 

6628.  You  seek  for  optional  retirement  after 
twenty-five  years’  service ; do  you  think  many  of 
the  men  would  avail  themselves  of  it  ? — I am  sure 
they  would. 

6629.  Mr.  Holmes. — Even  upon  the  present  scale 
of  pension  ? — I do  not  think  that  they  would  at  the 
present  scale ; it  would  be  hardly  worth  their  while. 
They  would  try  and  live  in  the  force  as  long  as  they 
could  in  order  to  have  the  pay.  They  could  not 
live  on  the  present  pensions.  If  you  permit  me 
I would  mention  a case  in  the  station  I belong  to  in 
which  a man  of  fifteen  years’  service  got  disabled 
and  deaf  from  hardship  and  wet,  and  he  was  dis- 
charged a day  or  two  ago,  and  got  only  17/.  He  has 
a wife  and  child,  and  he  would  have  fifteen  years’ 
service  the  1st  of  this  month ; he  is  deaf. 

6630.  Did  he  get  that  deafness  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  ? — It  was  partly  through  the  hardship  he 
had  to  undergo ; the  doctor  stated  so. 

6631.  How  came  he  to  get  only  17/. ; that  is 
all  he  was  entitled  to  under  the  1866  Act  ? — 59/. 
was  his  pay. 

6632.  Chairman. — You  seek  for  compulsory  re- 
tirement at  thirty  years’  service ; you  have  given 
evidence  about  your  experience  of  the  unfitness  of 
the  men  for  duty  ? — Yes ; they  are  more  in  the  way 
than  anything  else. 

6633.  The  next  paragraph  of  your  Memorial  is  as 
follows: — “ That  whatever  authority  is  now  vested 
in  the  special  resident  magistrates  over  the  police 
force,  such  authority  should  be  at  once  withdrawn 
from  them,  and  should  not  be  given  to  any  other 
official  save  your  own  officers,”  in  whom,  you  state, 
you  have  implicit  confidence  ? — Yes. 

6634.  You  say,  “ Whatever  authority  is  now 


vested  in  the  special  resident  magistrates.”  Are 
you  able  to  say  what  authority  or  what  regulations 
there  are  which  give  them  authority  at  present  ? — 
I am  not. 

6635.  Be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  the  men  of 
your  force  feel  on  this  subject  ? — They  feel  very 
much  being  ordered  by  a special  resident  magistrate. 
In  place  of  first  applying  to  the  county  inspector,  or 
asking  the  county  inspector  to  order  an  escort,  the 
special  resident  magistrates  walk  in  themselves,  and 
order  an  escort  to  be  in  readiness ; they  take  the 
men  out,  and  will  not  tell  them  where  they  are 
going.  The  county  inspector  or  sub-inspector  would 
always  tell  the  men. 

6636.  You  say  if  the  county  inspector  was  sending 
you  on  an  escort,  he  would  tell  you  where  you  were 
going  P — He  might  tell  me  where  I would  be  going, 
and  the  probable  time  I would  be  away,  so  that 
I could  make  arrangements  for  being  absent,  but  I 
do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge.  I under- 
stand a special  resident  magistrate  will  walk  into  a 
station  and  order  an  escort,  and  keep  the  men  out 
for  a night  or  a day,  and  having  no  provision  made 
for  the  day  or  night,  they  feel  very  much  on  the 
matter. 

6637.  You  have  been  sent  here  as  a representa- 
tive; you  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  this 
matter  ? — No. 

6638.  Have  you  been  told  by  any  of  the  men  who 
sent  you  here  that  those  occurrences  which  you 
describe  took  place  ? — Not  by  the  men  who  sent  me 
here  to  represent  them,  but  other  men  in  the  force 
have  told  me. 

6639.  And  is  it  on  the  ground  of  such  occurrences 
as  these  the  men  whom  you  represent  have  inserted 
this  prayer  ? — Yes. 

6640.  In  the  discharge  of  your  duty  in  other 
places  during  the  agitation,  have  you  found  among 
the  men  whom  you  met  instances  of  this  ? — I have 
heard  instances  of  this,  but  it  never  came  under  my 
own  observation.  If  the  special  resident  magistrate 
would  order  an  escort  through  the  county  inspector 
or  sub-inspector,  the  men  would  feel  pleased  and 
delighted  at  escorting  him,  and  doing  anything  else 
he  wanted,  but  they  feel  very  much  at  a special 
resident  magistrate  setting  aside  the  officers  of  the 
force,  in  whom  the  force  have  confidence,  and  order 
men  about. 

6641.  You  have  been  meeting  men  from  other 
counties  in  the  course  of  your  duty  outside  your 
own  county  during  the  agitation  ? — Yes. 

6642.  Have  you  heard  from  those  men  instances 
of  those  orders  being  given  directly  by  special  resi- 
dent magistrates  to  the  men  P — Yes ; and  since  I 
was  appointed  to  come  up  here  I have  received 
letters  from  men  asking  me  to  put  this  forward. 

6643.  Have  you  any  of  those  letter’s  ? — I have  not 
any  of  them  with  me. 

6644.  How  many  such  letters  have  you  received  ? 
— I do  not  know  exactly  the  number;  I have 
received  four  or  five ; I may  have  six  or  seven. 

6645.  Were  they  from  one  or  different  districts? — 
They  were  from  more  districts  than  one. 

6646.  Have  the  men  any  delicacy  in  talking  of 
this ; They  have. 

6647.  Why? — 'Because  they  believe  the  special 
resident  magistrates  have  too  much  authority  over 
them,  and  would  punish  them  if  it  were  known ; 
they  have  full  confidence  in  the  other  resident 
magistrates,  but  the  special  resident  magistrates, 
they  believe,  have  too  much  authority  over  the 
force. 

6648.  Can  you  say  whether  the  men  regard  this 

as  a substantial  grievance,  or  is  it  only  a passing 
objection  to  the  practice  ? — As  far  as  my  knowledge 
is  concerned,  I could  not  state  that;  I believe  the 
men  to  whom  this  treatment  is  given  feel  it  a 
grievance.  . 

6649.  Did  it  appear  to  you,  from  the  mode  in 
which  those  complaints  were  made,  that  the  men 
who  made  the  complaints  really  felt  this  to  be 


Constable 
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.'Coi^bie  a substantial  gx-ievaixce  ? — Yes;  the  men  who  made 
T.  O’ltourVe.  the  complaints  to  me  feel  it  as  a grievance.  They 
1 a 1 into  not  he  satisfied  with  any  changes  except  that 

• eP  •>  • the  special  magistrates  will  have  no  authority  over 

them.  Let  them  apply  to  the  county  inspector  or 
sub-inspector,  and  they  will  he  willing  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  special  resident  magistrates  that  way, 
but  not  to  interfere  with  themselves.  It  is  the 
heavy  and  unexpected  duties,  and  the  division  of 
authority — the  authority  invested  in  the  special 
resident  magistrates  over  the  force  in  general— -that 
cause  the  men  to  complain. 

6650.  I see  at  the  end  of  your  Memorial  you  state 
that  your  force  in  Carlow  has  never  been  wanting 
in  the  slightest  degree  in  loyalty  and  discipline,  and 
you  are  willing  to  pex-fox-in  your  duty  faithfully;  as 
you  have  hitherto  done;  I presume  there  was  no 
disturbance  in  Carlow  ? — No ; but  thex-e  did  some 
telegrams  go  back  and  forward  among  the  younger 
meii.  That  was  soon  put  an  end  to  by  the  more 
expex-ionced  men,  and  the  principal  reason  some  of 
the  men  in  Carlow  took  the  part  they  did  was  to 
pxit  a stop  to  those  young  meix. 

6651.  You  mean  they  took  some  part  in  it  to  pre- 
vent those  young  men  going  too  far  ? — Yes.  I believe 
myself  that,  were  it  not  for  the  part  some  of  the 
more  experienced  men  took  in  Carlow,  it  would  have 
got  far  worse  in  Carlow  than  it  did;  I am  glad 
it  did  not. 

6652.  Is  there  anything  else  P — Thei’e  is  a point 
as  to  the  payment  of  bai-x-ack  servants.  In  an  out- 
station,  if  three  sub-constables  are  married,  and 
thex-e  is  one  single  man,  he  has  to  pay  the  bax-rack 
servant;  while  the  married  meix  have  only  to  pay  a 
certain  amount;  the  single  maxx  has  to  pay  for  the 
servant  if  he  gets  the  sei-vant,  and  if  he  does  not,  he 
lias  to  pay  an  increased  allowance. 

6653.  What  change  do  you  propose  to  make  ? — 
If  there  were  three  men  in  the  barrack  to  pay  for 
the  servant  I would  not  make  any  change  at  all ; 
but  if  there  were  less  than  three  I say  the  Govern- 
iilent  ought  to  pay  the  difference  between  what  the 
number  in  the  bax-rack  would  pay  and  what  three 
■ffbuld  pay. 

. 6654.  What  is  the  xiext  subject  ? — The  next  is 
the  question  of  funex-al  expenses.  The  allowance  of 
21.  is  insufficient,  and  we  ask  51.,  because  I believe 
a policeman  should  be  x-espectably  bux-ied.  To  px-o- 
vide  a good  coffin  and  a hearse  to  bi-ing  him  to  the 
graveyard  less  than  51.  would  not  do. 

6655.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — The  next  is 
punishment.  We  want  that  a senior  man  should 
nbt  be  responsible  for  a junior  getting  dx-unk  unless 
he  whs  actually  a party  to  it  by  neglect  or  partici- 
pation. 

6656.  What  is  the  xxext  matter  ? — Coux-ts  Of 
Inquiry.  The  Carlow  men  wish  that  the  member's 
of  the  Coux-t  should  be  swox-n. 

6657.  Is  thex-e  any  other  alteration  that  you  wish 
with  respect  to  Courts  of  Inquiry  ? — I do  not  think 
the  CarlOw  men  wish  any ; they  have  cOxxfidenee  in 
the  officers. 

6658.  Is  thei-e  fihy  Other  matter  ? — The  next 
pbifit  is,  that  when  a man  is  sick  no  stoppages  should 
be  made  at  the  end  of  ninety  days  fx-offi  his  pay, 
except  it  was  proved  he  was  malingering,  arid  in 
that  case  lie  bright  be  ti-eated  otherwise. 

6658*.  Mn.  Holmes. — Is  not-  this  deduction  made 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  medicine  and  medical 
attendance  which  you  receive  up  to  that  time  gra- 
tuitously ?— No ; if  I be  sick  at  home  with  a cold, 
or  get  any  other  sickness  that  will  confine  me  to  my 


own  house,  aixd  I am  over  the  time,  the  stoppage 
will  be  made  without  giving  me  any  allowance. 

6659.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  medical  attendant  gets 
the  same  allowance,  whether  you  are  sick  or  well  ? — 
Yes ; some  doctoi-s  do  not  treat  us  well,  and  we 
prefer  to  get  othex-s. 

6660.  Chairman.  — In  what  respect  have  you 
f ouxxd  that  ? — Ixx  one  instaxxce  in  my  own  sex-vice, 
where  the  doctor  was  an  apothecary,  and  did  not 
know  how  to  tx-eat  me,  and  I had  to  pay  11.  to 
a doctor  myself. 

6661.  Go  to  the  next  subject? — The  men  ask  that 
the  cost  of  fuel  aixd  light  be  given. 

6662.  Do  you  seek  to  be  allowed  for  the  fuel  con- 
sumed in  cooking  as  well  as  in  the  guax-d-x-oom  ? — 
What  would  be  consumed  in  the  kitchen  and  day- 
room. 

6663.  Go  to  the  next  topic  ? — The  new  fx-ocks. 

6664.  They  ax-e  not  a sixccess  ? — They  are  not ; 
the  material  is  very  bad.  I have  wox-xx  a fx-ock  since 
May,  the  term  is  xxot  out  for  another  year-,  and  this 
month  will  finish  it.  We  would  ask  a good  frock,  or 
one  fx-ock  mox-e. 

6665.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — W e ask  fox-  a 
forage  cap  with  a straight  peak,  the  same  as 
formerly,  to  be  worn,  on  all  duties  except  at  assizes, 
quarter  sessioixs,  divine  service,  aixd  parades,  when 
the  helmets  shoxxld  be  worn.  On  beat  duty,  and 
having  occasion  to  arx-est  a px-isonex-,  we  lose  the 
helmet,  and  if  we  have  an  enemy  in  the  crowd  we 
never  get  it. 

6666.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — That  money 
eax-ned  be  paid  at  once.  Thex-e  is  a case  in  Cai-low 
at  present  of  money  earned  last  assizes  that  has  not 
yet  been  paid. 

6667.  Mr.  Harrel. — So  fax*  as  the  head-quarter’s 
arrangements  ax-e  concerned,  is  not  it  the  present 
rule  that  the  claims  are  forwarded  about  the  23rd 
or  24th  of  the  month  ? — On  the  24tli. 

6667*.  And'  the  idea  is,  that  they  should  be 
approved  of  so  as  to  be  paid  with  the  following- 
month’s  pay ; could  anything  be  ixioi*e  quick  than 
that  ? — No ; but  that  is  riot  the  case. 

6668.  Then  the  exceptional  state  of  mattex-s  you 
speak  of  has  axisen  fx-om  some  pi-essure  of  business  ? 
— Not  exactly  the  pxessui-e  of  business;  but  it  arises 
in  this  way,  that  men  in  plain  clothes  escortixig  the 
Judges,  for  instance,  have  not  got  it. 

6669.  Is  thex-e  any  special  claim  to  be  fox-wax-ded 
for  them  ? — Thex-e  is  ; for  travelling  expexises  and 
special  extra  pay. 

6670.  That  is  not  included  in  the  categoxy  of 
ordinary  extra  pay,  but  pay  included  in  the  detec- 
tive depax-tment  ? — No. 

6671.  Does  it  not  come  to  head-quax-tex-s  ? — It  was 
not  on  the  form,  you  mean,  as  to  the  detective 
dix-ector. 

6672.  It  was  fx-om  a misconception  that  delay 
took  place  ? — Portion  of  it ; when  a man  goes  on 
duty  it  is  hard  for  him  to  have  to  provide  money 
to  bx-ing  him  through  on  the  public  account. 

6673.  Has  not  the  sub-inspector  to  make  a tem- 
porary  advance  ? — Yes  ; but  they  do  not  make  it. 

6674.  But  do  not  the  regulations  provide  for  it  ? 
— Yes. 

6675.  Have  yori  asked  and  been  refused? — I have 
never  been  x-efused. 

6676.  Have  you  personal  expex-ience  of  its  being 
refused  ? — I know  that  other  men  have  been 
x-efused,  but  I have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

6677.  Thex-e  is  a regulation  providing  for  this  ? — 
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6678.  Chairman. — You  are  a sub-constable,  sta- 
tioned in  Carlow  ? — Yes,  at  Borris,  County  Carlow. 

6679.  You  represent  the  sub-constables  of  the 
county  ? — Yes. 

6680.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  Car- 
low  ? — Five  years. 

6681.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
Twelve  years  and  nine  months. 

6682.  Where  were  you  stationed  before  ? — In  the 
County  Wexford. 

6683.  Take  the  subjects  in  the  order  in  which 
you  wish  to  deal  with  them  ? — There  is  portion  of 
the  Memorial  I do  not  agree  with,  but  everything  I 
do  agree  with  I have  a note  of  it  taken,  and  I think 
I am  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  men.  When  dis- 
charged on  pension,  either  from  old  age  or  ill-health 
contracted  in  the  open  air  at  night,  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  we  ask,  owing  to  the  hard  work  we 
perform  for  the  sake  of  our  country  and  society, 
that  you  may  be  pleased  to  recommend  us  pension 
equal  to  fifteen-thirtieths  of  our  pay  at  fifteen  years’ 
service,  and  that  one-thirtieth  be  added  to  that  for 
every  additional  year  until  we  have  served  thirty 
years,  and  then  we  expect  to  get  full  pay  as  pension. 

6684.  You  put  the  claim  for  pensions  on  the 
ground  of  hard  work  and  the  danger  to  health 
incurred  ? — Yes,  the  danger  to  health  by  contract- 
ing colds,  that  very  often  stick  to  us  all  the  days  of 
our  lives.  I saw  a man  myself  the  day  before  yester- 
day, lying  on  the  broad  of  his  back,  with  one  of  his 
lungs  gone,  and  he  attributes  it  to  a cold.  He  got 
sick,  and  got  well  again,  and,  finally,  one  of  his 
lungs  went.  There  is  another  man  deaf,  and  his 
condition  was  hastened  partly  from  excess  of  duties, 
as  admitted  by  the  medical  attendant  of  the  district. 
He  is  pensioned  off  on  only  17Z.  a-year,  and  he  is 
unable  to  add  a penny  to  the  pension,  because  no 
one  would  like  to  take  a deaf  man  into  their  em- 
ployment. -He  has  a wife  and  family,  and  I do  not 
know  where  he  will  go  to,  except  to  the  workhouse. 

6685.  Before  the  late  agitation  in  the  country, 
was  there  this  great  danger  to  health  and  to  strength 
from  the  discharge  of  your  duties  ? — No ; because 
you  could  make  to  shelter  from  the  storm  at  night ; 
but  now  you  have  a cex-tain  place  to  go  to.  It  may 
be  a very  bleak,  barren  part  of  the  country,  and 
there  you  must  remain  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

6686.  If  this  disturbed  state  of  the  country  dis- 
appears, as  it  probably  will,  to  some  extent,  after  a 
while,  do  you  not  think  the  force  null  go  back  to  the 
old  system  of  duty  ? — Yes ; but  it  will  leave  its 
mai'k  behind  it  on  the  health  of  the  men  in  the  force. 
It  is  in  years  hence  it  will  tell. 

6687.  This  is  a point  of  view  hardly  put  before. 
Assuming  the  country  gets  quiet,  the  demand  you 
are  now  making  would  really  not  be  a demand  that 
could  be  so  well  put  fox-ward  by  men  entering  the 
force  henceforth  ? — They  would  not  have  the  ex- 
perience of  this  hai'dsliip. 

6688.  Have  you  at  all  made  youi'self  acquainted 
with  the  rates  of  pension  in  other  police  forces  ? — I 
had  not  the  means. 

6689.  But  are  you  aware  that  no.  other  police 
force  does  get  full  pay  as  pension  on  retiring  ? — 
Prior  to  1866  the  constabulaxy  had  a very  good 
pension. 

6690.  I am  now  talking  of  other  forces  outside 
yours  and  cex-tain  members  of  the  Dublin  metropo- 
litan police  ? — I am  not  awai-e  that  they  have  full 
pay  on  x-etiring  at  thirty  years’  service. 

6691.  But  you  make  the  claim  for  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  ? — Yes ; we  consider  that  other  forees 
are  not  so  situated  as  we  are,  and  that  we  are  an 
exception  to  other  civil  servants. 


6692.  Mr.  TIolmes. — Do  you  not  think  that  the 
members  of  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police  force 
and  the  London  metropolitan  police  are  just  as  sub- 
ject as  you  are  to  getting  cold  at  night,  being  out  in 
all  weathei's  ? — I am  not  acquainted  with  those 
other  forees. 

6693.  But  are  yoxx  not  aware,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
that  a policeman  in  Dublin  must  be  out  at  all  hours 
of  the  night,  and  that  he  cannot  take  shelter  ? — He 
must ; but  he  is  generally  moving  about  archways 
and  places  he  can  get  into  out  of  the  storm. 

6694.  Do  you,  as  a reasonable  and  sensible  man, 
believe  the  Legislature  would  pass  a special  law 
giving  a special  scale  of  pensions  to  men  who  have 
been  in  the  force  during  those  last  three  years 
— because  that  is  px-aetically  what  you  ask  for — in 
consequence  of  the  exceptional  hardships  to  which 
the  men  have  been  subjected  ? — I do. 

6695.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  special  legis- 
lation for  a certain  set  of  men  in  the  force  ?— No, 
but  equality.  Put  us  on  an  equality  with  those 
who  joined  a few  days  before  us. 

6966.  Are  you  aware  you  are  asking  to  be  put  in 
a better  position  than  the  men  who  joined  before 
1866  ? — It  might  be  an  improvement  in  a slight 
degree. 

6697.  Because  of  the  annual  iucremeixts  P— Yes. 

6698.  But  I say  not  only  the  good  scale,  but  the 
exceptionally  favourable  scale  of  the  men  who  joined 
before  1866.  Have  you  cai-efully  considered  that  ? 
— I am  aware  of  that. 

6698*.  Do  you  regard  the  pension  question  as  of' 
more  importance  than  the  question  of  pay? — It 
seems  to  sting  men  a little  more. 

6699.  Chairman. — Are  you  aware  now  that  you 
can  get  oxxt  at  thii-ty  years’  sex-vice  without  a medical 
examination  ? — I am  not. 

6699*.  Well,  that  is  so ; and  you  have  that 
advantage  over  the  men  who  got  in  before  1866. 
In  addition  to  that,  you  have  the  advantage  that 
your  pension  increases  by  annual  increments  ? — 
Yes. 

6700.  Whereas  the  pensions  of  many  men  of  older, 
service  increase  by  five  years’  increments ; so  that 
if  a man  goes  out  at  the  end  of  four  years,  he  loses 
an  additional  four  years’  service  ? — Yes. 

6701.  Taking  all  those  advantages  into  account, 
suppose  there  were  added  the  additional  advantage 
that  you  could  retire  at  twenty-five  years’  service, 

I want  to  know  whether  something  short  of  the, 
demand  for  pension  you  have  made  would  not  be 
regarded  as  a considerable  boon.  I am  not  saying 
you  should  not  get  an  addition  to  your  pensions ; I 
am  not  pledging  myself  to  that  nor  to  anything ; but 
beax-ing  all  this  in  mind,  I ask  you  whether  something 
less  than  a pension  equal  to  your  pay  oxx  retirement 
would  not  be  a very  consi  derable  advantage  ? — It 
would  be  aix  advantage.  It  would  be  a great  booxx 
to  allow  them  out  at  twenty-five  yeai-s,  as  they 
would  be  in  a better  position  to  look  for  a situation 
than  if  they  retired  at  thirty,  when  they  are  not  lit. 
to  take  it,  except  such  as  a gatekeepex-. 

6701*.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  the  Legislature  to  give  you  a 
better  scale  of  pensions  than  the  police  forces  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom? — The  other 
forees,  I believe,  vary  in  their  pexxsions.  They  are 
not  under  a uniform  system. 

6702.  But  do  you  think  you  could  be  put  into  a 
better  position  than  the  police  forces  elsewhere  ? — 
No,  I do  not. 

6703.  Do  you  not  admit  this,  that  if  an  Act  of 
Pax-liament  passed  next  yeax-,  giving  a certain  scale 
of  pensions  for  the  police  force  in  England  and.S.cot- 
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land,  the  most  you  could  expect,  supposing  that  Act 
gave  a more  favourable  scale  than  the  present  scale, 
would  he  that  that  scale  should  be  extended  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Ves.  We  would  like 
to  have  it  extended.  But  the  men  seem  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  present  pension,  and  they  say  that 
if  they  were  put  on  the  same  scale  as  their  comrades 
who  joined  before  1866,  they  would  be  satisfied. 

6704.  Chairman. — Pass  from  the  subject  of  pen- 
sions to  that  of  pay.  Your  men  seek  an  addition  of 
Is.  a-day  to  their  pay  ? — Yes. 

6705.  You  agree  in  that  prayer  ? — Yes. 

6706.  Be  kind  enough  to  make  wliat  remarks 
suggest  themselves  to  you  on  that  subject  ? — That 
is  principally  on  account  of  the  extra  and  arduous 
duties  we  have  to  perform,  and  also  the  high  price 
of  provisions  and  other  necessaries. — indeed,  the 
still  higher  price  of  provisions  that  we  as  police- 
men have  to  pay.  We  feel  we  cannot  live  and  keep 
out  of  debt  on  the  present  pay. 

6707.  First  of  all,  the  arduous  duties.  Your 
demand  appears  to  be  based  on  the  assumption,  that 
they  will  continue  always  ? — Well,  the  Memorial 
would  read  in  that  way,  but  the  price  of  pro- 
visions is  likely  to  remain  as  it  is. 

6708.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  price  of 
provisions,  say,  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  in  the 
force  ? — Provisions  are  rising.  . I have  a little  idea 
of  it. 

6709.  Do  you  find  that  it  costs  you  more  now  by 
the  week  than  it  did  in  those  days  ? — I do. 

6710.  Do  you  attribute  that  now  to  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  provisions,  or  to  the  fact  that  the 
men  live  a little  better  than  they  did  ? — They  must 
live  better,  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  their  work, 
because  they  have  extra  work  to  do  ; and  then  the 
provisions  are  higher.  The  item  of  bacon  is  double 
what  it  was  five  years  ago. 

6711.  You  mean  American  bacon  ? — I do.  Irish 
bacon  is  Is.  per  lb. ; it  was  8 d.  in  1872. 

6712.  Is  bacon  an  article  of  much  consumption 
with  you  ? — Yes,  especially  with  the  married  por- 
tion of  the  force.  I am  married.  We  are  not  able 
to  buy  butcher’s  meat,  because  it  would  be  too 
costly  to  make  a meal  for  a family. 

6713.  Are  there  any  other  items  of  provisions  to 
which  you  wish  to  refer  ? — Eggs  were  6d.  a-dozen 
in  1872.  Now  they  are  Is.  a-dozen.  This  is  taken 
from  a day-book  in  the  shop  where  we  deal  in 
Borris,  and  it  is  pretty  correct. 

6714.  Have  you  compared  the  prices  of  fresh 
meat  at  this  time  with  what  it  was  then  ? — I had 
no  means,  only  hearsay. 

6715.  In  your  experience  in  quiet  times,  were  not 
married  men  able  to  save  a little  money  ? — No ; 
there  is  no  saving. 

6716.  In  past  times  ?— I know  myself  what  I was 
able  to  save,  and  I had  very  little. 

6717.  What  had  you,  is  it  a fair  question  to  ask  ? 

I have  no  objection.  I had  very  little  saved  after 

seven  and  a-half  years’  service. 

6718.  What  might  a man  save,  with  ordinary 
care,  by  the  year,  according  to  your  experience  ? — 
I had  very  little  saved.  I had  a few  pounds. 

6719  Evidence  was  given  before  the  Committee 
that  preceded  us  here  of  men  having  saved  at  a 
considerable  rate  in  those  days.  Pass  to  the  next 
subject,  please  ? — The  next  thing  we  ask  is,  that  you 
may  be  pleased  to  recommend  married  men  at  least 
8Z.  or  10  Z.  a-year  for  lodging  allowance. 

6720.  Have  you  got  accommodation  in  barrack  ? 
—No. 

6721.  What  do  you  pay  in  the  town  of  Borns  . 
— My  rent  at  the  present  time  is  4Z.  a-year.  Borris 
iB  an  exception.  There  are  houses  in  Borris  with 
20  perches  of  ground  for  worhing  men  at  3d. 
a-week.  Mr.  Kavanagh  gives  those  houses  to  his 
men,  and  when  a policeman  goes  to  look  for  one,  he 
raises  the  rent  a little. 

6722.  Only  a little  ? — Well,  it  is  a natural  thing. 
The  house  I am  living  in  would  be,  I am  sure,  15Z. 


in  any  other  provincial  town  in  Ireland.  I have 
heard  that  remarked. 

• 6723.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  meet  the 
grievance  pretty  well  if  men  got  the  money  after 
ten  years’  sendee  ?— It  is  a bad  thing  to  encourage 
men  to  marry. 

6724.  And  do  you  not  think  if  such  an  allowance 
were  given  after  ten  years’  service  it  would  meet 
the  grievance? — A liberal  allowance  after  nine 
years  would. 

6725.  What  is  the  next  topic  ? — The  men’s  wives 
are  not  allowed  to  supplement  the  husband’s  income 
in  any  way  by  acting  as  dressmakers  or  teaching ; 
my  wife  has  been  asked,  and  I told  her  it  was  wrong. 

6726.  The  men  wish  for  an  alteration  of  the  rule 
in  that  respect  ? — Yes. 

6727.  What  is  the  next  subject,  please  ? — They 
ask  that  a uniform  system  of  promotion  be  es- 
tablished throughout  the  entire  force,  having  regard 
to  seniority  and  merit. 

6728.  Mr.  Ham-el. — Db  you  mean  that  promotion 
should  still  go  in  counties,  that  is,  thatjthe  vacancies 
arising  in  a county  should  be  filled  by  the  men  .n 
the  county  ? — I think  as  long  as  you  can  get  senior 
men  I would  give  them  promotion,  and  let  them  go 
and  fill  up  the  vacancies,  no  matter  where  they 
occurred. 

6729.  Do  you  mean  over  the  whole  of  Ireland  ? — 
Yes. 

6730.  The  scheme  of  promotion  suggested  by  you 
would  have  general  application  over  the  whole  of 


Ireland  ? — Yes. 

6731.  Would  you  have  the  men  examined  ? — I 
never  heard  any  fault  with  the  examination  at  the 
present. 

6732.  How  would  you  have  them  examined,  so 
that  the  comparative  merits  of  the  men  of  the  whole 
of  Ireland  would  be  ascertained  ? — County  inspec- 
tors should  have  the  record  of  a man’s  career  in  the 
force.  A man  may  serve  in  three  or  four-  counties, 
and  be  a very  useful  and  efficient  policeman,  though 
he  may  never  have  had  the  good  luck  to  get  a 
favourable  record.  If  there  was  a record  kept  of 
a man’s  zeal  and  intelligence,  independently  of 
favourable  records,  no  matter  where  he  comes  from, 
the  county  inspector  should  be  able  to  distinguish 
the  man  who  does  his  duty  from  the  popularity- 
seeking policeman. 

6733.  You  mean  with  his  officer  ? — No,  with  the 
people. 

6734.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a recommenda- 
tion to  a man  in  the  eye  of  his  officer  at  present  ? — 
He  could  make  use  of  his  popularity. 

6735.  Do  you  mean  to  gain  information  ?— Yes. 

6736.  Do  you  not  think  that  a man  would  be 
possessed  of  a considerable  amount  of  ability  if  he 
continued  to  be  popular  while  he  was  doing  his  duty 
at  the  same  time  ? — Yes. 

6737.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  point  ? — I am 
instructed  to  bring  under  your  notice  the  promo- 
tion of  the  younger  men.  They  have  nothing  in  the 
world  to  recommend  them  only  their  knowledge  of 
writing  a Civil  Service  hand  and  arithemetic. 

6738.  The  remark  you  would  apply  to  that  would 
be  to  give  no  promotion  until  a sub-constable  had 
got  a certain  number  of  years’  service? — Yes; 
eight  or  ten. 

6739.  That  would  give  the  older  men  a better 
chance  ? — Yes ; and  I would  keep  a record  of  a 
man’s  service,  showing  how  he  did  his  duty,  so  that 
the  county  inspector  would  be  able  to  put  his  hand 
on  the  man  who  did  his  duty  and  the  man  who  did 
not  do  it ; the  old  men,  whom  the  authorities  have 
no  intention  of  promoting,  believe  they  have  been 
wronged.  When  young  men  promoted  over  them 
go  on  duty  with  them,  and  something  turns  up,  they 
ask  what  is  to  be  done.  If  the  man  asked  wishes  to 
tell  him,  well  and  good,  but  if  not,  the  young  man 
will  probably  do  what  is  wrong,  because  he  has  not 
the  experience.  I would  give  those  old  men  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  good  service  pay. 
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6740.  After  how  many  years  ? — After  sixteen  or 
twenty  years’  service ; this  will  help  to  buoy  up 
their  spirits,  and  keep  them  from  becoming  care- 
less, and  it  may  be,  in  some  instances,  wanting  in 
their  duty,  believing,  whether  they  have  a right 
or  not,  that  they  have  been  wronged. 

6741.  What  is  the  next  subject? — The  next  is 
about  the  select  list ; I am  instructed  to  say  that 
the  select  list  is  not  what  it  was  intended  to  be. 
They  say  that  one  man  off  the  special  list  to  three 
off  the  seniority  list  should  get  the  vacancies. 

6742.  Proceed  to  the  next  ? — The  men  seek  an 
annual  allowance  for  boots. 

6743.  What  do  you  put  down  as  a boot  allowance  ? 
— Between  21.  and  31. 

6744.  Mr.  Holmes. — I suppose  you  would  be  quite 
satisfied  if  the  Government  supplied  you  with  boots, 
as  they  do  the  military  ? — We  would  be  satisfied  if 
we  got  boot  money. 

6745.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question : 
I said  I suppose  you  would  be  quite  satisfied  if  the 
Government  supplied  you  with  boots  as  they  do  the 
rest  of  your  uniform  ? — We  would  be  satisfied  with 
21.  or  31.  a-year. 

6746.  Do,  please,  answer  my  question.  Would 
you  be  satisfied  if  the  Government  supplied  you 
with  boots  in  the  same  way  as  uniform  ? — Tf  they 
were  made  properly. 

6747.  Chairman. — The  next  point  is  the  allow- 
ance for  clothes  ? — The  men  think  they  should  be 
allowed  Is.  a-day  when  on  duty  in  plain  clothes ; 
my  own  idea  is  that  it  is  too  much. 

6748.  Do  they  spend  many  days  in  your  district 
doing  duty  in  plain  clothes  ? — Not  in  my  district. 

6749.  What  would  you  put  down  instead  of  Is. 
a-day  ? — If  they  got  between  6d.  and  9 d.  a-day  it 
might  do  for  the  wear  and  tear. 

6750.  Pass  to  the  next  subject,  please  ? — Accord- 
ing to  the  present  rules  a senior  man  is  responsible 
for  a junior  getting  drunk ; that  is  very  hard.  A 
man  may  get  drunk  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
senior.  I have  myself  done  patrol  with  a man  who 
stopped  behind  me,  I thought,  for  some  other  pur- 
pose than  drinking,  but  it  appeared  to  me  after- 
wards that  he  had  taken  drink.  He  might  drink  to 
be  drunk  without  my  seeing  him  drink. 

6751.  You  wish  to  have  an  altei’ation  of  the  rules 
that  would  remedy  that  ? — Yes,  except  the  senior 
connives  at  his  getting  drank. 

6752.  What  is  the  next  point? — We  wish  to  get  a 
forage  cap  with  a straight  peak.  The  present 
forage  cap  is  rather  disagreeable  in  very  hot 
weather,  and  in  very  wet  weather  the  rain  is 
pouring  down  over  the  face. 

6753.  Pass  to  the  next  ? — That  the  present  allow- 
ance of  extra  pay  as  night  allowance  be  made  per- 
manent. It  has  been  only  granted  for  six  months 
from  the  25tli  April.  For  a period  of  twelve  con- 
secutive horn's,  terminating  at  or  after  3 o’clock  in 
the  morning,  we  are  entitled  to  the  nightly  allow- 
ance, but  we  seek  to  have  an  improvement  in  that, 
and  to  get  it  for  eight  consecutive  hours,  terminating 
at  or  after  3 in  the  morning. 

6754.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — It  would  be  a 
great  advantage  if  married  men  were  allowed  to 
keep  20  or  30  perches  instead  of  only  10  perches  of 
ground  attached  to  their  house  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  vegetables  for  their  family.  I have  a 
garden,  and  half  of  it  is  waste.  I cannot  put  a hand 
to  it.  There  is  another  man  situated  in  the  same 
way,  and  he  has  made  a present  of  his. 

6755.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — The  young  men 
desired  me  to  ask  that  you  might  be  pleased  to 
recommend  that  a constable  in  charge  of  a station 
be  permitted  to  grant  well-conducted  men  eight 
hours’  absence.  At  present  he  can  give  them  four. 

6756.  Pass  to  the  next  ? — The  married  men  wish 
that  the  regulations  might  be  a little  slackened  as 
regards  sleeping  in  barracks.  At  present  one  man 
in  hvc  can  sleep  out,  and  two  where  the  strength  of 
the  station  is  eight. 
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6757.  To  what  extent  do  they  want  that  rule 
relaxed  ? — That  one  be  permitted  to  sleep  out  when 
the  strength  is1  five,  and  two  where  it  happened  to  be 

6758.  Then  you  do  not  seek  any  alteration  in  the 
rule  where  there  is  one  in  five  ?— No,  because  it 
would  be  rather  unreasonable. 

6759.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — The  constable 
has  no  authority  to  allow  a man  out  of  barracks 
when  any  of  his  family  gets  ill.  The  men  seek  that 
the  constable  should  have  authority. 

6760.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — I have  made  a- 
Memorandum  of  the  outlay  of  a sub-constable  of 
sixteen  years’  service. 

6761.  Unmarried  or  married? — Married — for 
himself  and  his  wife  and  six  children.  I allow  a 
shilling’s  worth  of  bread  in  the  day  for  eight. 
Here  is  the  account. 

[Hands  in  document .] 

6762.  Taking  the  case  of  a married  sub-constable 
of  sixteen  years’  standing  with  six  children,  you 
put  down  the  ordinary  expenditure  at  4s.  2d.  a-day  ?’ 
— Yes.  That  allows  one  shilling’s  worth  of  bread  ; 
1 lb.  of  bacon,  9 d.  (the  worst  possible  description  of 
American  meat)  ; 6d.  for  tea  and  sugar ; 3d.  for 
mill? ; one  stone  of  potatoes  at  3d. ; barrack 
servant,  \d. 

6764.  I see  you  then  have  fuel  and  light,  4 d.  ; 
butter,  3 \d. ; school  fees  and  books,  Id. ; clergy- 
men’s dues,  Id. ; that  makes  clergymen’s  dues  about 
30s.  a-year  ? — Yes. 

6765.  You  have  vegetables,  Id. ; soap  and  black- 
ing, 2d. ; tobacco,  Id. ; and  that  makes  tobacco 
about  2s.  6d.  a-month  ? — Yes ; it  is  not  half 
enough. 

6766.  His  net  pay  is  3s.  2d.  Therefore,  according 
to  this  calculation,  a man  with  a wife  and  six 
children,  if  he  gets  those  things,  must  be  in  debt 
Is.  a-day  ? — He  must,  an,d  these  things  are  not 
sufficient  to  sustain  him  for  active  service,  nor  can 
he  keep  his  wife  and  children  respectable-looking. 

6767.  I see  you  chai'ge  3s.  per  lb.  for  tea  ? — Yes, 
and  it  is  below  the  mark. 

6768.  You  also  give  here  the  expenses  of  an 
unmarried  sub-constable  in  receipt  of  57 1.  4s.  a-year? 

6769.  You  put  down  his  mess  at  2s.  5d.  a-day, 
which  makes  44Z.  2s.  in  the  year ; barrack  servant, 
31.  0s.  lOd.  Have  they  to  pay  as  much  as  that  ?- — 
They  have  to  pay  more. 

6770.  Then  you  put  down  four  shirts  at  1Z.  ? — 
Yes. 

6771.  Boots,  3Z.  ? — We  say  between  2Z.  and  31. 

6772.  Then  socks,  drawers,  towels,  mits,  making 
clothing,  all  about  25s.  The  item  for  clothing  here 
represents  the  amount  you  have  to  pay  over  the 
regulation  allowance  ? — Yes. 

6773.  Extra  fuel,  1Z.  10s.  ? — Yes. 

6774.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  extra  fuel  for  the 
guard-room  or  extra  fuel  for  cooking? — Men  are 
allowed  fuel  for  the  guard-room.  They  provide  fuel 
for  cooking  purposes. 

6775.  Then  clergymen’s  dues,  1Z. ; blacking, 
2s.  6d. ; pocket  handkerchiefs,  2s.  6d. ; plain  clothes, 
3Z.  3s.;  tobacco,  1Z.  10s.  5d.,  that  is  Id.  a-day? — 
That  is  below  the  mark  again. 

6776.  You  make  the  entire  expenditure  on  that 
scale  of  living  59Z.  12s.  9d.,  and  the  gross  pay  is 
57 Z.  4s.  ?— Yes. 

6777.  There  are  many  men  with  57 Z.  4s.  in  the 
ranks,  who  undoubtedly  have  managed  to  live 
without  getting  into  debt  before  the  time  of  this 
present  disturbance  ? — Yes. 

6778.  How  do  you  reconcile  their  case  with  the 
scale  of  expense  you  have  there  ? — They  must  not 
have  lived  as  well  as  that,  and  yet  that  living  is 
necessary  at  the  present  time  to  sustain  them  for 
active  service.  I will  tell  you  how  they  do  live. 

6779.  Are  you  now  proceeding  to  give  tnc  actual 

items  ? — Yes.  We  will  take  breakfast  first — for 
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bread,  2 d. ; tea  and  sugar,  2 d. ; two  eggs  for  break- 
fast, 2d. ; milk,  %d.,  to  do  him  night  and  morning  ; 
butter,  2d.,  that  makes  8±d.  Dinner — 1 lb.  of  beef, 
10 d. ; potatoes,  l$d. ; vegetables,  Id. ; porter  or 
beer,  2d.,  that  makes  Is.  2\d.  Then  the  supper  is 
bread,  2d.  ; tea  and  sugar,  2d. ; butter,  2d. ; no 

°6780.  What  does  all  that  come  to  ? — 2s.  5 d.  per 
day,  or  31.  12s.  6d.  a-month,  or  about  441  2s.  Id.  in 
the  year.  That  rate  of  living  is  not  too  high. 

6781.  Go  to  the  next  ?— I may  give  my  own 
expenses,  and  I have  my  pass-book  with  me  in 
which  every  item  is  entered,  or  at  least  as  much  as 
I bought  at  a certain  house. 

6782.  How  many  children  have  you  got  ? — I have 
five  in  family. 

6783.  Mr.  Barrel. — Three  children,  yourself  and 
your  wife  ? — I have  a little  girl  minding  the 
children,  and  I include  her. 

6784.  Chairman . — What  you  put  down  for  that  as 
the  month’s  expediture  is  5 1.  5s.  3d.  ?- — About  that. 

6785.  I will  take  some  of  the  items  here — 
drapery,  10s.  9 d.  I suppose  that  means  the  cloth- 
ing calculated  by  the  month  for  your  wife  and 
children  ? — Yes. 

6786.  Then  you  refer  to  a pass-book,  the  amount 
of  which  is  31.  Is.  Id.  for  the  month  of  July  last  ?— 
Yes. 

6787.  It  contains  bread,  tea,  sugar,  bacon,  drapery  ? 

Yes,  and  I would  respectfully  call  attention  to 

bacon.’  There  are  only  6£  lbs.  of  bacon  in  the 
account  for  the  month,  and  there  is  no  butchers’ 
meat.  There  is  not  one  penny  laid  out  for  spirits 
of  any  description.  There  is  nothing-  for  plain 
clothes  in  it ; and  there  are  other  necessaries  really 
required  in  a home  which  are  not  contained  in  that 
pass  book. 

6788.  Then  you  say  the  rate  of  living  represented 
by  that  is  not  up  to  the  rate  of  living  which 
sections  25  and  50  of  the  barrack  regulations 
demand  in  order  to  enable  a man  to  live  and  keep 
his  wife  and  family  respectably  ? — Yes. 

6789.  Mr.  Holmes.  — You  hardly  think  your 
having  a large  family  can  be  used  as  an  argument 
in  favour  .of  raising  your  pay  ? — No  ; but  it  would 
be  a consideration  in  lodging  allowance. 

6790.  Chairman. — Your  net  pay  is  4 1.  14.s.  10$d., 

with  an  expenditure  of  5Z.  5s.  3d.,  so  that  at  that 
rate  of  living  you  would  be  in  debt  10s.  Hd.  ? — 
Yes,  and  -without  a pound  of  butchers’  meat,  and 
the  rate  of  living  there  is  quite  insufficient  for  a 
month.  - . 

6791.  I do  not  like  to  ask  you  any  questions  about 
yourself  personally,  but  do  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
if  a man  had  not  some  private  assistance  he  would  be 
able  to  keep  out  of  debt  ? — I was  just  going  to 
mention  that  if  I had  no  funds  of  my  own  my 
pay  would  not  do  me.  My  life  would  be  miserable 
if  I had  to  live  on  it.  The  items  there  show  you 

, that  no  man  could  live  on  it.  How  could  you  go 
out  for  a night,  and  not  come  in  till  morning, 
without  extra  nourishment  ? 

6792.  But  surely  you  get  the  means? — For  ordi- 
nary patrolling  we  get  nothing 

6793.  I am  not  throwing  the  smallest  doubt  on 
your  statements,  but  if  those  statements  be  true 
bow  is  it  that  the  men  of  the  force  look  so  well, 
and  that  young  men  of  respectability  come  into 
the  force  and  stay  in  it  ? — I do  not  know  ; I cannot 
give  an  answer. 

6794.  Are  the  men  in  debt  generally  ?— There 
are  men  in  debt. 

6795.  But,  as  a rule,  are  the  married  men  of  the 


force  in  debt  ? — Keally  I could  not  say.  They  must 
live  very  poorly,  or  be  in  debt. 

6796.  But  your  case  goes  to  this,  that  even  an 
unmarried  sub-constable,  with  57 1.  a-year,  would 
be  in  debt  at  that  rate  of  living,  and,  of  course, 
much  more  a man  of  52 1.  a-year,  who  has  equal 
expense? — Yes. 

6797.  How  can  you  reconcile  that  with  the  fact 
that  there  is  a force  well  supplied  with  young  men, 
retaining  their  good  looks,  health,  and  strength, 
and  about  as  active  and  strong  a force  as  there  is 
in  the  three  kingdoms.  I am  not  throwing  doubt 
on  your  statement ; I only  want  to  know  ? I 
cannot  understand  it  myself.  There  are  the  figures. 
They  cannot  use  the  things  in  that  Memorandum. 
If  I did  not  get  a fortune  with  my  wife,  or  get 
money  by  some  means  or  other,  I could  not  live. 

I would  be  so  much  in  debt  at  the  end  of  the 
mpnth. 

6798.  Do  the  unmarried  sub-constables,  as  a rule, 
get  something  from  their  families  ? — I have  known 
them  to  get  it. 

6799.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  it  not  much  more  fre- 
quently the  case  that  the  unmarried  sub-constables 
send  money  home  to  their  families  ? — They  do, 
sometimes. 

6800.  Would  not  you  call  that  money  saved  ? — 
Yes.  They  seem  to  think  that  they  should  save 
money.  If  they  joined  any'  other  profession  in  life 
they  would  save  money. 

6801.  Chairman. — As  a matter  of  fact,  do  they 
have  a scale  of  nourishment  equal  to  what  you 
have  in  these  papers  ? — They  do  not.  They  are 
bound  to  have  it  as  far  as  the  mess  goes. 

6802.  Mr.  Barrel.— You  give  this  as  a statement 
for  a single  sub-constable  ? — He  says  it  is  what  he 
would  require. 

6803.  He  says,  for  himself  only,  31.  12s.  6d. 
a-month .? — At  that  rate  of  living'. 

6804.  Did  he  inform  you  what  the  actual  amount 
brought  out  against  him  in  the  mess  of  his  station 
was  for  a month  ? — No. 

6805.  Then  this  is,  in  fact,  an  estimate  ? — It 
is.  The  mess  accounts  at  stations  are  mislead- 
ing, and  would  prejudice  men,  for  this  reason,  that 
everything  got  at  mess  is  not  put  into,  the  mess- 
book. 

6806.  I am  aware  of  that,  but  still  it  is  some 
index,  at  least,  of  the  rate  of  expenditure  ? — It  is. 

6807.  Mr.  Holmes. — Supposing  that  a man’s  pay 
is  sufficient  to  keep  liim  as  a single  man,  but  in- 
sufficient to  support  him  and  a family  such  as  you 
have,  do  you  think  that  his  pay  ought  to  be 
increased,  because  he  is  a married  man  and  has  a 
family  ? — It  should  be  a-  consideration  for  lodging 
allowance. 

6808.  Do  you  not  think  that  a policeman  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  in  the  same  light  as  everyone 
else,  and  that  he  should  count  the  cost  before  he 
marries,  look  well  ahead,  and  see  whether  it  is 
prudent  for  him  to  marry  on  his  means  ? — He  should, 
but  it  is  very  seldom  he  does  that. 

6809.  If  he  does  not,  do  you  not  think  he  should 
suffer  the  consequences,  like  every  other  imprudent 
person  ? — It  would  be  right  to  let  him  suffer  a 
little,  but  we  hope  that  Government  will  give  us 
lodging  allowances.  I may  mention  that  pension 
is  the  burning  question. 

6810.  Chairman. — I am  glad  to  hear  you  draw  a 
comparison  as  to  the  importance  of  questions  ? 
There  are  a great  many  questions,  up  and  down,  but 
pension  is  the  burning  question. 


[The  Committee  adjourned.] 
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Constable  Robert  O’Hara,  examined. 

[Mr.  Holmes  was  absent  on  official  business  during  the  examination  of  this  witness.] 


6811.  Chairman. — You  are  a constable  ?— I am. 
r 6812. . Of  bow  many  years’  standing  ? — Three 
years  and  three  months. 

6813.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
Fifteen  years  and  five  months. 

6814.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  County 
Armagh  ? — Since  November  1875.  I have  served 
in  three  different  counties — Monaghan,  the  town 
of  Belfast,  and  the  town  of  Armagh. 

6815.  Take  the  subjects  in  which  you  feel  inte- 
rested in  the  order  of  their  importance  ? — The 
most  important  one  I wish  to  bring  under  your 
notice  is  pensions.  I ask  for  an  assimilation  of 
pensions  with  those  who  joined  previous  to  1866, 
and  to  be  paid  a pension  for  each  year’s  service 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  after  which  there 
should  be  compulsory  retirement,  unless  a man 
would  have  to  sei've  a year  or  two  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  his  rank ; for  instance,  if  a man  were 
promoted  to  head  constable  at  twenty-eight  years’ 
service,  he  should  serve  the  thirty-one  years  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  his  rank. 

6816.  Give  us  the  reasons  for  which  you  make 
that  demand? — We  who  joined  since  1866  claim 
equality  of  pensions  as  a matter  of  right  and 
justice.  What  have  the  men  who  joined  previous 
to  the  10th  August,  1866,  done  to  entitle  them 
to  be  placed  on  a better  scale  of  pensions  than 
the  men  who  joined  subsequent  thereto?  We  say 
they  have  done  nothing,  but  a .good  deal  less,  for 
the  greater  number  of  the  men  under  the  old 
Act  retired  on  their  full  pay  before  the  hardships 
of  1879-80  were  encountered,  and  to  avoid  such  har- 
rassing  duties  all  members  who  had  completed 
thirty  years  left,  and  several  before  they  had  the 
tnirty ; therefore,  the  work  had  to  be  performed 
by  the  young  men  who  joined  since  1866  with  but 
few  exceptions,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  relaxa- 
tion of  those  duties  for  some  years  to  come. 

6817.  In  Armagh  have  those  duties  been  felt 
much  ? — They  have.  Within  six  weeks  I did  three 
turns  of  public  duty  last  September.  I had  to  go 
to  the  Counties  of  Kilkenny,  Louth,  and  Fermanagh. 

6818.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  great 
body  of  the  men  who  joined  before  1866  have  left 
the  force  ? — Yes  ; I maintain  that  the  greater  number 
of  them  have  left  the  service. 

6819.  Surely  of  the  men  that  entered  between 
1860  or  1866,  and  immediately  before  1866,  and 
have  not  served  anything  like  twenty-five  years, 
you  have  many  in  the  force? — We  have.  For 
instance,  I joined  five  months  too  late  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  large  pensions. 

6820.  I understand  the  plea  of  inequality  per- 
fectly ; but  there  are  a good  many  men  in  the 
sex-vice  still  who  joined  before  1866  ? — There  are. 

6821.  Pass  to  the  subject  of  pay. — I ask  for  Is. 
a-day  to  be  added  to  the  pay  of  each  rank.  We 
are  the  worst  paid  force  under  Her  Majesty,  while 
our  duties  are  more  arduous  and  multifarious  than 
those  of  any  other  police  force.  The  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  have  1,734  sections  of  a Code,  about 
100  Circulars,  and  about  twelve  Acts  of  Parliament, 
which  to  acquire  even  a partial  knowledge  of  takes 
up  the  gi-eater  portion  of  our  time  when  off  duty. 
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We  must  be  conversant  with  duties  to  be  per- 
formed under  those  Acts  of  Parliament. 

6822.  Have  you  been  requested  by  the  men  to 
bring  forward  that  ? — I have.  Provisions  have 
also  increased  in  price  during  the  past  ten  years, 
as  well  as  feet-wear.  A single  man,  after  paying 
his  mess  and  providing-  other  necessaries,  finds,  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  yeai-s’  faithful  service,  that  in 
a pecuniary  point  of  view  he  is  little  better  off 
than  when  he  joined,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
married  man  he  is  either  in  poverty  or  in  debt ; 
whereas  a person  devoting  the  same  time  and 
attention  to  any  other  trade  or  calling  is  differently 
cix-cumstanced.  Artisans’  wives  and  families  can 
add  to  their  eax-nings  by  following  some  business, 
such  as  keeping  a shop,  &c.,  so  can  the  wives  and 
families  of  other  police  forces,  whereas  the  wife 
and  family  of  a member  of  the  Royal  Ix-ish  Con- 
stabulary can  follow  no  tx-ade  or  calling,  neither 
has  he,  his  wife,  or  family  any  society,  as  from 
the  nature  of  the  duties  which  he  has  to  perform 
he  is  completely  “ Boycotted  ” in  that  respect,  so 
that  his  oxxly  pleasure  when  in  the  service  is  the 
enjoyment  of  a few  days’  leave  every  two  or  three 
yeax-s,  and  the  prospect  of  a pension  at  the  close 
of  his  long  service  sufficient  to  keep  him  comfort- 
able in  his  old  days. 

6823.  You  say  your  only  enjoymexxt  is  leave  of 
absence.  In  what  way  do  you  connect  that  with 
your  demand  for  an  iixcx-ease  of  pay  ? — I show 
that  we  ax-e  badly  paid  for  the  duties  we  pex-form. 
We  are  “ Boycotted  ” from  society,  and  we  have 
no  earthly  pleasure  whilst  in  the  police  fox-ce  save 
when  freed  from  the  tx-ammels  of  service  for  a few 
days. 

6824.  But  that  only  applies  to  the  days  of  dis- 
tux-bance.  You  were  not  so  badly  off  a few  years 
ago  ?— Cex-tainly  we  were  not.  I find  after  my 
fifteen  yeax-s  and  five  months’  faithful  service  I 
have  nothing  saved.  Last  year  I got  into  bad 
health.  I had  to  get  a month’s  leave,  and  after  I 
had  provided  myself  with  an  outfit  I had  not  a 
penny  saved.  It  took  my  savings  of  that  yeai-. 

6825.  But  in  past  years  you  have  been  able  to 
save  money  ? — A very  trifling  sxxixx.  I am  not  in  a 
position  to  marry  and  keep  a wife  in  any  kind  of  a 
respectable  position  on  the  salax-y  I have  at 
present. 

6826.  Did  you  save  from  the  beginning  a little  ? 
— I did  not. 

6827.  Between  1874  and  the  time  the  disturbance 
arose,  and  the  expense  consequent  on  it,  do  you  not 
think  the  young  men  were  able  to  save  money  ?— 
Yes.  I have  known  men  able  to  save  money. 

6828.  You  spoke  about  men  being  able  to  saw- 
money  in  other  callings.  Suppose  a young  man 
enters  another  calling  at  18  or  19  yeax-s  of  age  as 
he  does  into  the  police — do  you  know  of  any  calling 
in  which  for  the  first  two  of  three  yeax-s  of  bis 
career  a young  man  is  able  to  save  money  ? — Take 
artisans  or  mechanics,  what  they  earn  is  sufficient 
to  feed  them  till  their  time  is  sei-ved,  and  then  the 
artisan  can  max-xy  and  the  wife  keep  a shop. 

6829.  But  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  as  a 
rule,  his  business  is  not  so  large  nor  are  his  savings 
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very  great.  It  is  only  afterwards,  too,  lie  gets  into 
the  swing  of  business. — I have  known  artisans  to 
get  30  Z.  and  40Z.  with  a wife,  and  to  start  a green- 
grocer’s shop  and  save  money. 

6830.  Then  money  is  saved  by  means  of  that 
business  ? — Yes. 

6831.  Go  to  the  next  subject. — The  extra  pay 
and  allowances  are  considered  satisfactory  by 
the  majority,  provided  the  extra  allowances  granted 
by  paragraph  B of  section  563,  Finance  Code,  for 
six  months  be  made  permanent.  The  deduction 
after  the  six  months,  which  will  expire  on  the  25th 
October  proximo,  will  be  Is.  per  night  and  6<Z.  for 
each  period  of  eight  or  twelve  consecutive  hours. 

6832.  Proceed,  please. — I would  ask  for  3d.  per 
mile  marching  money  for  sub-constables,  acting  con- 
stables, and  constables,  and  4d.  for  head  constables  ; 
and  that  the  distance  should  not  be  extended  to 
6 miles,  but  limited  to  3 miles.  For  instance,  in 
coming  here,  I had  3 miles  to  come  to  the  train,  and 
I took  a car  and  paid  2s.  6d.  I will  not  get  one 
penny  for  it ; but  if  it  were  6 miles,  I would  get  a 
car  alloAvanee.  I will  get  my  actual  train  fare. 

6833.  Mr.  ILarrel. — Is  not  this  very  exceptional 
duty,  that  of  being  ordered  here  for  the  purpose 
of  being  examined  ? — It  is. 

6834.  Suppose  you  were  ordered  to  the  depot  on 
any  duty,  and  that  you  had  to  take  luggage,  would 
not  you  bo  allowed  your  actual  car  hire  to  the 
railway-station  ? — I would. 

6835.  Then  it  is  only  in  consideration  that  you 
are  supposed  to  come  here  without  any  luggage  at 
all  you  are  asked  to  walk  the  3 miles  to  the  railway- 
station  ? — Yes.  I am  stationed  5 miles  from  Port- 
adown,  and  I have  to  attend  fares  and  markets 
there.  The  men  who  are  stationed  6 miles  off  get 
an  allowance  and  I get  nothing. 

6836.  If  you  reduce  the  distance  to  3 miles,  might 
not  a similar  case  of  hardship  be  quoted  as  against 
a man  who  lived  2f  miles  ?— It  would. 

6837.  Sometimes  individuals  are  not  the  best 
instances.  Do  you  not  remember  when  the  march- 
ing-money was  only  Is.  for  every  12  miles  ? — 


6838.  Do  you  not  also  remember  that  when  a man 
corned  marching-money,  for  any  number  of  hours’ 
absence  he  could  not  earn  extra  pay  ? — I do.  I 
had  to  march  from  Aughnacloy  to  Monaghan,  and 
all  I got  was  6d. 

6839.  Therefore,  as  compared  with  those  times, 
is  not  the  present  allowance  a liberal  one  ? — It  is ; 
but  not  sufficient. 

6840.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  subject? — A 
senior  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  indis- 
cretion of  a junior  when  on  duty,  that  is  to  say, 
escort  or  similar  duty.  On  arriving  at  destination 
separation  should  be  allowed  until  the  time  of 
departure  again  for  station,  and  if  there  be  any 
breach  of  discipline  let  the  offending  party  alone  be 
held  responsible.  If  I go  into  Portadown  to  market 
1 have  to  bring  a sub-constable  everywhere.  He 
does  not  care  to  go  to  the  places  I want  to  go 
to,  and  I maintain  there  ought  to  be  a separation. 
Then  if  a man  is  fool  enough  to  commit  himself, 
let  him  alone  be  held  responsible. 

6841.  What  is  the  next  subject? — Unfavourable 
records.  We  ask  that  records  placed  against  a 
recruit  undergoing  training  at  the  depot  for  trivial 
offences  should  be  obliterated  on  his  transfer  to  a 
county ; two  years  good  conduct  to  cancel  an  un- 
favourable record  up  to  ten  years’  service.  A 
great  many  young  men  commit  breaches  of  dis- 
cipline from  inexperience  and  want  of  knowledge. 
Then,  1 would  say.  after  ten  years’  service,  three 
years  good  conduct  should  cancel  an  unfavourable 
record.  I have  no  record  against  myself.  I appear 
hear  with  a clean  sheet,  the  same  as  when  I joined  ; 
but  I say  that  for  trifling  things  it  is  too  bad  to 
have  records  hanging  over  a man  debarring  him 
from  promotion.  A man  who  sits  in  a barrack- 
room  studying  police  duties  will  never  get  into  a 


scrape ; but  a fine  duty  man  may  meet  misfortune 
by  taking  a drop  of  liquor  or  stopping  out  too 
long. 

6842.  Pass  to  the  next,  please. — I would  say  that 
the  maximum  fine  to  impose  upon  head  constables, 
constables,  and  acting  constables  should  be  21.,  and 
in  the  case  of  sub-constables  1Z.  I would  put  more 
on  any  man  bearing  stripes,  as  he  is  supposed  to 
set  a good  example  to  those  under  him. 

6843.  What  is  the  next  subject  ? — Courts  of 
Inquiry. 

6844.  What  do  your  men  suggest  about  them  ? — 
They  suggest  that  the  Court  should  consist  of  three 
officers ; that  solicitors  employed  should  have  the 
power  of  examining  and  cross-examining  witnesses 
the  same  as  in  Courts  of  Justice ; that  the  finding 
of  the  majority  of  the  Court  be  the  final  decision ; 
that  such  finding  should  be  on  the  weight  of 
evidence  irrespective  of  rank;  that  the  President 
should  announce  the  decision  at  the  close  of  the 
case ; that  the  Court  should  forward  their  finding 
to  the  Inspector- General,  together  with  their  opinion 
for  or  against  the  accused,  so  that  the  Inspector- 
General  might  be  in  a position  to  mete  > out  the 
punishment  fairly.  I served  under  an  officer  who 
said  he  would  believe  a constable’s  before  a sub- 
constable’s oath. 

6845.  You  are  aware  there  is  no  regulation  sug- 
gesting to  the  officer  to  hold  that  opinion  ; it  is  not  in 
consequence  of  any  regulation  ; it  is  his  own  private 
opinion  ? — Then  I have  known  cases  where,  if  a 
superior  officer  brought  a charge  against  a subor- 
dinate, unless  he  brings  up  a witness  of  superior 
rank  to  the  man  bringing  the  charge  he  will  not 
succeed. 

6846.  I suppose  you  are  aware  there  is  nothing  in 
the  regulations  to  justify  such  conduct  as  that  on 
the  part  of  the  Court  ? — It  has  been  done,  and 
I know  where  the  finding  of  a Court  was  sent  back 
by  the  Inspector- General  for  reconsideration.  The 
Court  refused  to  alter  it,  and  the  officers  comprising 
the  Court  were  ordered  to  the  Castle  on  the  head 
of  it. 

6847.  What  is  the  next  ? — The  next  is  that  the 
number  of  head  constables  in  receipt  of  extra  rate 
be  increased  from  twelve  to  thirty,  but  I would  leave 
the  number  for  you  to  decide,  and  that  the  number 
in  first  and  second  class  be  made  equal.  At  present 
there  are  79  in  first  class  and  174  in  second.  Tne 
number  in  first  and  second  class  of  sub-inspectors 
are  equal,  and  the  head  constables  should  be  the 
same.  The  majority  of  the  constables  in  Armagh 
say  there  should  be  only  one  class  of  head  con- 
stables, and  that  the  number  in  receipt  of  extra  rate 
to  compensate  those  who  had  failed  to  qualify  for 
the  rank  of  sub-inspector  should  be  increased  to 
thirty  or  forty.  A first-class  head  constable  on 
extra  rate  will  be  in  receipt  of  101 Z.  a-year,  and  he 
has  nothing  to  do  more  than  the  man  in  receipt  of 
83Z. 

6848.  Do  you  propose  that  they  should  be  all 
a class  in  receipt  of  the  101 Z.  ? — No  ; but  all  of  the 
same  class,  with  Is.  a-day  added  to  their  pay, 

6849.  What  is  the  next  subject  ? — That  the 
number  of  constables  in  receipt  of  extra  rate  of  pay 
be  increased  from  60  to  120,  and  the  sum  given 
to  each  be  increased  from  4Z.  to  6Z.  In  1872  there 
were  1,942  constables  in  the  force.  There  are  over 
3,000  constables  at  present,  and  60  out  of  that 
number  is  considered  very  small  to  be  in  receipt  of 
the  extra  rate.  Many  constables  are  placed  in 
troublesome  districts,  and  have  not  time  to  prepare 
for  examination  for  the  rank  of  head  constable,  and, 
when  called  upon  to  compete,  they  either  fail  in  the 
examination  or  decline  to  undergo  it,  and  it  would  be 
encouraging  to  them  to  get  something. 

6850.  Go  on  with  the  next  subject. — The  next  is 
the  select  list.  No  man  should  be  allowed  to  com- 
pete for  the  rank  of  head  constable  until  he  would 
have  served  t welve  years.  There  are  a number  of 
constables  of  five  or  six  years’  sendee  who,  after 
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serving  two  years  in  tlie  rank,  and  in  charge  of 
a station,  are  eligible  to  compete,  and  this  length  of 
service  is  considered  too  short  to  elevate  a man 
to  the  rank  of  head  constable.  Then  we  ask  that  all 
promotions  be  made  from  the  ranks  to  every  grade 
except  the  authorities  at  the  Castle.  Every  other 
police  force  is  officered  from  the  ranks,  which,  so  far 
as  can  be  learnt,  is  giving  general  satisfaction.  For 
my  own  part,  I would  prefer  serving  under  a man 
who  rose  from  the  ranks  to  any  other  officer.  I am 
now  under  the  eleventh  sub-inspector,  throe  of 
whom  rose  from  the  ranks,  and  I prefer  these 
to  any  others  I served  under.  We  maintain  that 
promotion  in  this  way  would  develop  the  talent 
of  the  force  generally ; it  would  be  a stimulus 
to  a more  zealous  discharge  of  duty,  and  an  induce- 
ment to  a superior  class  of  young  men  to  join.  I 
know  a number  of  highly-talented  young  men  who 
resigned  after  a couple  of  years’  service,  seeing  that 
they  have  no  prospect  of  advancement.  I would  say 
that  no  sub-inspector1  should  be  empowered  to 
recommend  a man  for  promotion  at  all.  I had  to 
speak  myself  four  times  for  a sub-constable  before 
the  sub-inspector  would  recommend  him,  and  yet 
another  sub-inspector  made  the  man  his  clerk. 

6851.  What  is  the  next  subject  ? — The  next  is 
roll-call.  They  ask  that  roll-call  be  at  10  o’clock  p.m. 
throughout  the  year ; we  consider  9 o’clock  too 
early  to  be  shut  up  in  barracks.  For  instance,  if  a 
man  happened  to  be  at  a place  of  worship,  he  might 
have  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  a sermon,  so  as  to 
return  in  time. 

6852.  Cannot  you  get  permission  ? — I may  not  be 
in  a place  to  get  permission.  I am  6 miles  from 
my  officer.  There  might  be  a lecture  at  Tanderagee, 
and  I have  no  power  to  give  a man  leave  or  take  it 
myself,  except  in  going  on  duty. 

6853.  Pass  to  the  next  subject. — A constable  can 
grant  leave  to  a sub-constable  for  four  hours.  We 
ask  to  have  that  extended  to  eight,  terminating  at 
11  o’clock  at  night,  and  that  the  man  should  not  be 
required  to  report  himself  at  his  destination,  if  he 
happened  to  go  to  a place  where  there  was  a 
barrack.  He  might  have  a distance  of  5 miles  to 
walk  out  of  his  way  in  order  to  go  to  the  barrack, 
and  we  say  he  should  not  have  to  report  himself 
during  the  eight  hours. 

6854.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — We  say  we  should 
not  be  required  to  summon  people  for  road  nuisance, 
as  it  creates  a very  bad  feeling  between  the  people 
and  the  police,  and  is  very  often  the  cause  of  valu- 
able information  being  refused  them.  We  should 
not  be  asked  to  bring  forward  those  petty  cases  of  a 
cow  or  a pig  wandering  on  the  public  road.  We 
maintain  that  the  county  surveyor  or  his  assistants, 
and  the  road  contractor  are  the  proper  persons  to 
discharge  the  duty.  If  I pass  a road  nuisance,  and 
a magistrate  is  driving  after  me  who  reports  me  for 
neglect  of  duty,  I am  liable  to  be  punished  or  dis- 
rated. 

6855.  Mr.  Hair  el.  — You  say  you  would  be 
punished  if  you  were  reported ; do  you  mean 
punished  by  law  at  petty  sessions  or  punished  by 
your  own  authorities  ? — I would  be  punished  by  the 
magistrates  for  neglect  of  duty.  The  charge  of 
neglect  of  duty  would  be  tried  by  the  magistrates  at 
petty  sessions.  Of  course,  the  magistrate  who  made 
the  report  could  not  take  part  in  the  case. 

6856.  Do  you  mean  in  petty  sessions  or  by  your 
own  authorities  ? — I mean  in  petty  sessions. 

6857.  Do  you  know  that  that  is  not  a neglect  of 
duty  which  comes  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act 
lor  . which  you  could  be  fined  ; do  you  know  that  the 


Statute  specifies  that  it  is  only  for  neglect  of  duty 
to  obey  the  lawful  orders  of  magistrates  in  the  exe- 
cution of  warrants,  &c.  ? — I do. 

6858.  Chairman. — Have  you  known  a case  where 
a man  was  fined  ? — No ; I have  known  a case  where 
a magistrate  said : “ I saw  you  passing  a cow,  and  I 
have  a great  mind  to  report  you,”  and  the  constable 
begged  himself  off,  and  he  was  not  reported. 

6859.  Go  to  the  next  point,  please. — The  married 
men  not  accommodated  in  barracks  want  a lodging 
allowance.  They  say  there  were  only  three  in 
Armagh  that  mentioned  the  matter,  and  those  three 
have  not  barrack  accommodation.  A head  constable 
is  paying  1Z.  a-month  for  two  unfurnished  rooms. 

6860.  What  is  the  average  rate  of  payment  fox- 
lodgings  in  the  County  Armagh  ? — I know  that 
houses  in  Tanderagee  are  let  at  from  61.  to  about  10Z. 
a-year,  and  a policeman  could  not  get  a house  lie 
would  live  in  in  a x-espectable  locality  under  SI,  A 
man  is  not  in  a position  to  get  married  and  pay  that. 

6860*.  Am  I to  understand  that  a lodging  allow- 
ance to  max-x-ied  men  when  not  accommodated  in 
barrack  would  induce  men  to  marx-y  ? — I believe 
it  would,  and  cause  a.  very  bad  effect  in  the  force. 
A man  at  seven  and  a-lialf  years’  service  can  get 
mai’x-ied,  and  when  he  is  out  on  town  duty,  and  sees 
his  marx-ied  Comrade  with  a nice  little  house,  a nice 
furnished  room,  and  a nice  fire,  he  says  to  himself : 
“ Why  don’t  I take  the  same  indulgence  ?” 

6861.  Go  to  the  next  subject. — Men  non-effec- 
tive consider  it  is  hard  to  have  stoppages  made  after 
three  months. 

6862.  You  mean  sick  men  ? — Yes ; men  may  be 
tying  in  ambush,  and,  in  consequence,  get  cold,  or 
x-heumatic  pains,  and  after  being  ninety  days  non- 
effective  a stoppage  is  made  from  their  pay. 

6863.  What  is  the  next  subject  ? — The  next  sub- 
ject I have  is  Freemasoni-y.  Freemasonx-y  in  the 
sex-vice  is  causing  universal  dissatisfaction.  The 
Catholic  portion  of  the  service  ax-e  prohibited  by  the 
Head  of  their  Church  from  joining  the  craft,  and 
they  believe  that  the  officex-s,  who  ax-e  neax-ly  all 
Fx-eemasons,  do  everything  in  their  power  to  get  a 
sub-constable  who  is  a Mason  either  promoted  or 
transferx-ed  to  a favourite  station . I am  not  a Mason, 
nor  did  I ever  know  Masonx-y  to  have  the  effect 
of  influencing  officers  in  the  way  indicated.  I heard 
an  officer  who  is  a Mason  tell  a sub-constable  who  is 
also  a Mason,  and  who  was  x-epox-ted  for  a bx-eacli  of 
discipline,  that  he  was  glad  that  he  (the  sub-constable) 
was  caught,  and  that  he  would  be  sux-e  to  x-ecom- 
mend  him  for  a transfer  to  a distant  station ; and 
the  officer  was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  the  county 
inspector  told  the  sub-constable  on  his  next  inspec- 
tion that  his  officer  had  done  so.  This  fact,  together 
with  several  other-s  that  I could  quote,  convinces  me 
that  Masonry  has  no  effect  one  way  or  another  with 
an  officer ; yet,  since  the  Catholics  are  prohibited 
by  their  Church  from  becoming  Masons,  and  that 
the  existence  of  it  in  the  ranks  is  causing  such  an 
amount  of  dissatisfaction  and  jealousy,  I would  say 
by  all  means  do  away  with  it,  and  thereby  wipe  out 
suspicion  and  x'estox-e  contentment  on  this  poiixt,  the 
existence  of  which  is  doing  no  good  to  those  who  are, 
members. 

6864.  Mr.  Harrel. — In  point  of  fact,  you  repre- 
sent this  as  the  wish  of  those  who  sent  you  here, 
but  pex-sonally  you  do  not  believe  in  it  ? — Yes.  I 
do  not  believe  a single  word  of  it.  It  is  the  way 
they  gave  it  to  me,  and  I took  a note  of  it.  It  is 
a thing  I have  known  myself  not  to  do  one  bit 
of  harm  one  way  or  another. 
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Sub-Constable  John  Mooney,  examined. 

[Mr.  Holmes  was  absent  on  official  business  during  the  examination  of  this  witness.] 


(3865.  Chairman.  — You  represent  the  sub-con- 
stables of  the  County  Armagh  ? — Yes. 

6866.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in 
Armagh  ? — The  whole  of  my  service,  except  about 
three  years  I was  in  Down. 

6867.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  ? 
-Twenty-one  years  next  month.  I joined  in 
October  1861. 

6868.  What  is  the  most  important  subject  you 
have  to  bring  under  our  notice  ? — The  most  im- 
portant is  the  inadequacy  of  the  pay.  The  men 
bade  me  say  they  are  not  at  all  able  to  live  re- 
spectably on  the  pay  they  have.  They  say  that  in 
any  other  situation  they  would  be  able  to  save  more 
money.  In  fact,  they  can  save  none  as  they  are. 

6869.  Do  you  think  that  sub-constables,  as  a 
rule,  saved  before  the  present  disturbances  in  the 
country  ? — Veiy  few  of  them.  Some  of  them  that 
half-starved  themselves  did,  but,  as  a general  rule, 
they  did  not.  There  were  exceptions  of  course. 
The  young  men  are  awaiting  the  result  of  this 
Commission  to  go  to  America  or  Australia. 

6870.  With  the  view  of  becoming  policemen  there  ? 
— Not  altogether  that,  but  anything  at  all.  I know 
of  my  own  knowledge  of  men  who  left  the  force ; 
in  fact,  men  who  were  dismissed,  and  went  to 
America,  and  they  did  a good  deal  better.  One 
man  volunteered  to  pay  my  passage  and  that  of  any 
fcomrade  who  might  choose  to  come  with  me.  It  is 
only  two  years  since  he  left  the  force,  and  I would 
not  be  able  to  pay  a man’s  passage  in  ten  years. 

6871.  Bear  in  mind  that  a man  in  the  force  has  a 
perfect  cei'tainty  of  his  pay  for  the  number  of  years 
he  remains  in  it,  whereas  a man  embarking  in  com- 
mercial pursuits  has  to  run  certain  risks. — I am 
aware  of  that ; but  men  would  rather  run  the  risks. 
They  are  certain  of  having  a living  in  the  force,  but 
they  never  could  become  rich. 

6872.  What  other  arguments,  if  any,  do  you  wish 
to  add  on  the  subject  of  pay?  — We  have  been 
thinking  that  artisans  are  paid  better  than  we  are. 
They  are  not  like  us,  confined  to  their  exact  pay. 
If  married  their  wives  keep  shops  or  lodgings.  We 
have  to  pay  for  everything,  and  are  confined  to  the 
exact  money  we  get.  Our  wives  can  do  nothing 
and  we  can  do  nothing  ourselves  but  live  with  our 
wives  and  families  on  the  exact  pay  we  get  from  the 
Government. 

6873.  Is  there  anything  else  ?; — The  next  subject 
is  that  of  pensions.  The  men  impressed  me  to  bring 
under  your  notice  the  fact  that  the  young  men 
suffer  a great  deal  more  than  the  other  men,  and  no 
matter  how  long  they  serve  they  will  not  get  so 
good  a pension  as  the  men  who  joined  previous  to 
1866. 

6874.  When  you  say  they  “ suffer  more  than  the 
other  men,”  what  do  you  mean  ? — Their  prospects 
in  the  future. 

6875.  I thought  you  meant  in  the  service  ? — No, 
their  prospects  in  the  future.  A sub-constable  who 
joined  previous  to  1866  will  be  entitled  to  nearly  as 
much  pension  as  a head-constable  who  joined  subse- 
quent to  1866  ; and  the  men  who  joined  since  1866 
think  they  are  entitled  to  as  large  a pension  as  the 
men  who  joined  before.  They  give  as  an  argument 
that  though  they  have  been  better  paid  for  their 
services  than  the  men  who  joined  previous  to  1866, 
yet  the  expenditure  is  more,  aud  is  likely  to  become 
more. 

6876.  Why  is  it  likely  to  become  more  ? — Because 
the  markets  are  higher.  At  present  we  pay  Is.  4 d. 
per  lb.  for  butter  and  10a!.  a stone  for  bad  potatoes. 

6877.  Do  you  think  provisions  are  much  higher 
than  they  were  in  1874  ? — I do  not  recollect  about 


1874.  Provisions  were  high  in  1872-73.  They 
were  very  high  then,  and  I think  they  are  some- 
thing about  the  same  now,  with  the  exception  of 
one  item,  coal,  which  is  not  so  dear  now  as  it  was 
then. 

6878.  Proceed  with  the  subject  of  pension. — 
So  far  as  I am  concerned  myself  I have  no  com- 
plaint ; I am  only  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  men. 

6879.  Did  the  men  who  entered  since  1866  make 
inquiry  when  they  joined  as  to  what  pension  they 
would  receive  ? — I cannot  speak  for  the  men,  but 
I can  for  myself.  When  I joined  the  police  I had 
no  more  idea  of  whether  I would  have  a pension 
at  all,  or  whether  my  pay  was  5 d.  or  5 1.  in  the 
week,  nor  did  I inquire.  I would  not  stay  at 
home,  and  my  father  would  not  give  me  money  to 
take  me  to  America  or  Australia.  I joined  the 
police,  and  when  I was  in  I could  not  get  off, 
because  I could  not  save  so  much  money  as  would 
take  me  to  America  or  Australia. 

6880.  You  joined  in  1861.  Do  you  think  men 
who  joined  in  1874  under  the  increased  pay  were 
not  able  to  save  money  ? — They  might  if  they  lived 
in  a miserly  way. 

6881.  Are  you  a married  man  ? — I am. 

6882.  Mr.  Samel. — At  what  period  of  your  service 
did  you  marry  ? — In  September  1872,  when  I had 
eleven  years’  service.  I will  be  ten  years  married 
to-morrow. 

6883.  Chairman.  — Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — 
There  is  another  grievance  the  men  complain  bitterly 
of,  and  they  asked  me  to  bring  it  specially  under 
your  notice,  namely,  the  promotion  of  young  men 
over  senior  men.  That  not  only  injures  the  men 
themselves,  but  they  believe  that  it  injures  the 
public  ; because  when  a junior  man  is  promoted 
over  a senior,  the  senior  thinks  he  is  badly  treated. 
The  result  is  that  a sort  of  apathy  sets  in,  and  he 
does  not  do  his  duty  in  the  way  he  would  if  he  was 
properly  treated.  In  that  way  the  public  lose  by 
his  being  overlooked. 

6884.  What  length  of  service  woukl.be  necessary 
to  entitle  a man  to  promotion  ? — I could  not  define 
the  exact  period.  It  would  go  by  the  service  of  the 
men  in  the  county.  I would  not  give  promotion 
for  seniority  alone ; a man  should  bo  eligible  in 
other  respects.  There  are  men  in  the  force,  more 
or  less  ignorant,  who  should  not  be  promoted  at 
all.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  men  in  the  force  who  are  not 
promoted,  and  they  find  themselves  commanded 
by  men  their  inferiors  both  in  service  and  intelli- 
gence. 

6885.  Could  you  tell  us  briefly  what  principle  of 
promotion  you  would  suggest  in  substitution  for 
the  present  one  ? — First  of  all,  I would  give  a pre- 
ference that  the  promotion  should  be  by  seniority 
I would  also  promote  a man  who  distinguished 
himself  by  some  good  duty.  I would  reward  good 
service,  but  let  seniority  be  the  rule,  and  let  there 
be  a standard  of  examination.  The  county  and 
sub-inspectors  have  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  men  generally.  A man’s  literary  qualifications 
alone  do  not  constitute  his  intelligence.  A man 
may  go  through  a schoolboy’s  examination,  and  be 
everything  but  an  intelligent  man  notwitlistand 
ing ; but  the  county  inspector  and  sub-inspector 
know  each  man’s  intelligence  generally,  and  his  zeal 
as  a policeman. 

6886.  At  present  it  is  the  county  inspector  and  sub- 

inspector that  have  the  promotion  ? — They  recom 
mend  for  promotion.  _ 

6887.  But,  is  it  not  their  recommendation  that 
carries  weight  at  present  ? — It  does,  as  a rale ; but 
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there  are  exceptions  to  it.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  Inspector- General  does  not  always  promote  those 
who  are  recommended. 

6888.  Your  evidence  would  rather  go  to  strengthen 
the  authority  of  the  county  inspector  in  the  matter 
of  promotion,  subject  to  the  rights  of  seniority  ? — 
Yes.  I have  heard  that  the  Inspector- General  over- 
looks a man  that  is  strongly  recommended  by  the 
county  inspector  and  sub-inspector,  and  promotes 
a man  who  is  further  down  on  the  list,  simply 
because  the  man  recommended  has  got  an  unfa- 
vourable record.  But  the  county  inspector  and 
sub-inspector  know  the  history  of  the  unfavour- 
able record,  and  if  the  history  of  it  was  known  to 
the  Inspector- Genei'al  as  well — it  might  be  a very 
slight  affair  indeed,  yet  it  stops  a man’s  promo- 
tion. Whilst  I am  on  the  subject  of  promotion — 
though  I do  not  know  if  a sub-constable  may  say 
it — the  men  desire  that  the  select  list  should  be 
abolished.  I have  known  head  constables  promoted 
off  that  list  who  think  it  an  injustice.  This  is 
again  going  to  the  schoolboy  system.  Instead  of 
learning  their  duty,  and  doing  it  practically,  the 
young  men  employ  themselves  tracing  maps  and 
working  decimals,  preparing  for  examination ; and 
those  are  the  men  who  are  made  head  constables 
at  short  service,  while  men  who  continue  to  teach 
them  their  duty  are  not  head  constables.  As 
regards  the  select  list,  it  would  be  better,  perhaps, 
to  make  the  standard  of  service  eighteen  years.  I 
would  always  have  the  service  the  principal  thing 
in  promotion ; either  that,  or  abolish  it  altogether, 
and  raise  the  present  standard  of  examination  for 
head  constables. 

6889.  The  literary  examination  P — Yes. 

6890  But  would  not  that  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  evil  you  complain  of  ? — ■N’o.  I would 
not  have  it  so  high  as  it  is  for  the  select  list,  but 
higher  than  the  ordinary  list. 

6891.  Go  on,  please. — The  system  of  unfavour- 
able records  is  mixed  up  with  promotion. 

6892.  We  see  clearly,  as  you  have  pointed  out, 
that  it  is  mixed  up  with  promotion.  Tell  us  what 
changes  you  would  have  made  with  regard  to 
unfavourable  records  ? — First,  I would  suggest  that 
if  a man  commits  a breach  of  discipline,  or  does 
anything  wrong,  let  him  be  punished,  but,  no  matter 
how  severely,  let  his  punishment  be  there  and  then 
defined,  so  that  he  knows  what  it  is.  As  the  punish- 
ment stands  at  present,  a man  goes  to  his  grave  with- 
out knowing  what  the  extent  of  it  is,  because  it 
affects  his  pension  and  the  gratuity  from  the  con- 
stabulary force  fund,  to  which  his  wife  and  family 
are  entitled. 

6893.  What  rules  would  you  introduce  with 
regard  to  unfavourable  records  ? — I would  punish  a 
man  who  committed  a breach  of  discipline.  If  the 
Inspector-General,  having  all  the  facts  before  him, 
thought  that,  along  with  a fine,  a man  should  not 
be  promoted  for  a year  or  two  years,  let  him  say 
so.  If  he  thinks  the  fine  is  sufficient  punishment, 
let  it  end  there  ; and  if  a man  was  entitled  to  pro- 
motion next  day  let  him  be  promoted.  Gn  the  other 
hand,  if  he  thinks,  along  with  being  fined  11.,  or  37., 
or  .5 Z.,  that  he  should  be  debarred  from  getting  pro- 
motion, a year,  or  three  years,  or  five,  let  him  say  so, 
that  the  man  may  know  how  he  stands.  Then  there 
is  a great  feeling  against  stopping  anything  from 
the  pensions. 

6894.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  put  the  question  of  un- 
favourable records  from  a different  point  of  view 
to  that  presented  to  us  before,  and  I do  not  know 
but  that  is  a matter  of  some  importance,  too.  Any 
fine  by  the  Inspector-General  counts  as  an  un- 
favourable record  ? — Yes. 

6895.  Your  suggestion  is  that  it  should  be  within 
the  discretion  and  power  of  the  Inspector- General 
to  impose  a fine  without  its  counting  as  an  unfavour- 
able record  P — Yes. 

6896.  And  in  the  event  of  his  thinking  that  the 
fine  imposed  was  not  a sufficient  punishment,  that 


he  might  add  to  it  that  the  man  should  be  de- 
barred from  promotion  for,  say,  one  or  two  years 
subsequent  to  the  imposition  of  the  fine  ? — Pre- 
cisely. 

6897.  You  said  five  years.  That  would  bo  a long 
time  ? — I referred  to  an  extreme  case.  A man 
deserving  such  punishment  would  be  scarcely  fit  for 
the  force  at  all. 

6898.  You  think  it  should  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  officer  at  head-quarters  ? — Yes ; 
taking  into  consideration  the  recommendation  of  the 
county  and  sub-inspectors.  I would  leave  a great 
deal  to  them.  Then  as  regards  the  stoppages  from 
the  pension,  there  is  a feeling  that  our  authorities 
at  head-quarters  grudge  us  what  the  laws  of  the  land 
entitle  us  to,  namely,  the  pensions  fixed  at  the  expi- 
ration of  our  service.  They  feel  the  authorities 
grudge  us  what  the  law  allows  by  using  everything 
as  an  excuse  to  diminish  the  pension. 

6899.  Chairman. — The  result  is  you  would  say 
unfavourable  records  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
have  any  weight  with  regard  to  pensions  P — Yes.  I 
am  not  positively  aware,  but  I believe  it  is  in  no 
other  service  where  a man’s  conduct  affects  his  pen- 
sion. I would  say,  too,  with  regard  to  the  effect  un- 
favourable records  have  on  promotion,  it  is  a matter 
which  seriously  affects  the  public  by  tending  to 
prevent  the  men  doing  their  duty.  A man  feels  that 
no  matter  what  good  duty  he  does  the  unfavourable 
record  stares  him  in  the  face  and  he  gets  nothing 
for  it,  and  some  of  the  men  with  unfavourable  records 
are  the  best  men  in  the  service.  It  is  as  bad  for 
the  favourable  records  as  it  is  for  the  unfavourable 
records.  The  favourable  records  I have  never 
known  to  do  a man  any  good.  Sometimes  for 
favourable  records  they  get  a few  pounds  ; it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  a favourable  record.  I have  made  a 
short  calculation  of  the  effects  of  unfavourable 
records. 

6900.  State  it  ? — Suppose  a man  gets  four  un- 
favourable records,  these,  without  counting  what  he 
is  actually  fined,  would  keep  a sub-constable  eight 
years  without  getting  promotion ; and  I think,  as  a 
rule,  I am  rather  under  than  over  the  mark.  With- 
out mentioning  the  intermediate  rank  of  acting  con- 
stable, that  will  be  13Z.  a-year  for  eight  years,  or 
1047.  he  loses  by  the  records,  independently  of  what 
he  has  been  fined.  Then  if  he  lived  twenty  years 
after  leaving  the  service  there  would  be  47.  a-year 
stopped  from  him,  that  would  be  807.  For  those 
couple  of  records  that  the  public  would  think  lie  had 
paid  for  by  being  fined  a few  pounds,  lie  would 
thus  have  lost,  besides  the  fine,  1847. ; and  I think 
that  calculation  is  under  the  mark. 

6901.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  is  in  actual  money  ?- 
Yes. 

6902.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  subject.. — The 
lives  of  the  married  men  are  miserable.  1 am  a 
married  man,  but  I am  a great  deal  better  off  than 
other  married  men  for  private  reasons. 

6903.  You  are  on  the  subject  of  giving  married 
men  an  allowance  for  accommodation  outside 
barracks  ? — Yes. 

6904.  Tell  us  what  you  think  would  be  a fair 
allowance  to  give  men  for  that  purpose. — The  con- 
clusion the  men  come  to  was  that  in  towns  having  a 
population  of  over  5,000,  157.  would  be  as  low  as 
they  could  get  a respectable  lodging  for,  and  in 
towns  with  less  population  and  villages,  107. 

6905.  Suppose  they  got  this  allowance  at  the  end 
of  seven  years,  do  you  not  think  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  men  to  get  married  ? — I do  not 
think  it  would,  because  a man  who  intends  to  get 
married  will  not  be  prevented.  I got  married  in 
1872,  when  my  pay  was  smaller  than  it  is  now,  and 
everything  was  very  dear.  Men  will  many  without 
looking  before  them,  unfortunately. 

6906.  Suppose  this  allowance  were  given  at  the 
end  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  would  yon  say  that  would 
be  fair,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  givingany  excessive 
inducement  to  marry  ? — That  is  reasonable.  A man 
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wlio  marries  at  the  end  of  seven  years  might  well  do 
without  the  allowance  for  two  or  three  years, 
because  his  family  is  small. 

6907.  Go  to  the  next  subject,  please. — I have 
been  asked  to  say  that  the  present  allowance  of 
4s.  6d.  a-night  when  men  are  on  public  duty, 
absent  from  home,  would  be  sufficient  if  it  were 
made  permanent. 

6908.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — The  men  feel 
it  is  actually  cruel  to  both  parents  and  children  to 
deprive  children,  on  attaining  14 j-  years  of  age,  of 
barrack  accommodation,  as  at  that  age  the  daughters 
most  want  the  care  of  their  mothers;  and  the  sons 
of  their  fathers. 

6909.  Up  to  what  age  would  you  allow  them  to 
remain  in  the  barracks  ? — Until  they  would  be  able 
to  earn  their  own  livelihood  and  go  out,  not  defining 
the  age. 

6910.  Go  on,  please,  to  the  next  matter. — There 
is  another  thing  I would  respectfully  bring  under 
your  notice.  The  police  in  rural  districts,  and  in  all 
places,  endeavour  to  appear  as  respectable  as  they 
can,  and  they  act  respectably,  and  yet  there  are 
authorities  who  try  to  make  the  people  believe  we 
are  the  reverse. 

6911.  Explain  that. — When  we  get  sick,  for 
instance,  we  are  sent  to  the  poorhouse. 

6912.  You  object  to  that  ? — I object  to  it  as  a 
grievance  ; it  pulls  us  down  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people.  If  it  were  not  that  it  pulls  us  down  in  the 
estimation  of  our  neighbours,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I 
would  rather  go  there  than  to  Steevens’  Hospital, 
because  I believe  the  treatment  is  better. 

6913.  I suppose  you  are  aware  thei’e  are  places 
wlxei’e  the  workhouse  hospital  is  the  only  hospital 
available  ? — I know  places  whex-e  there  are  other 
hospitals  equally  available,  places  where  thex’e  is  a 
county  infirmary,  and  we  prefer  going  to  that  insti- 
tution. 

6914.  Mr.  Marvel. — Is  not  the  woi-khouse  hospital 
only  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  men  who  happen 
to  be  affected  with  contagious  diseases,  sxxch  as 
fever  and  smallpox  ? — No.  Other  men  go.  I have 
known  them  to  be  there  suffering  with  varicose 
veins. 

6915.  Was  thex’e  another  hospital  or  infii’max-y  in 
the  neighboui’hood  ? — The  county  Armagh  was 
about  19  miles  away. 

6916.  Did  you  ever  know  of  mox’e  instances  than 
oxxe  ? — Thei’e  were  two  men  at  the  same  time  in 
hospital.  I do  not  recollect  what  the  othex’  man 
was  suffei’ing  fxom,  but  it  was  not  a contagious 
disease. 

6917.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  poixxt. — As 
regards  discipline,  wc  feel  it  a great  grievance  thata 
senior  should  be  made  responsible  for  the  xnisconduct 
of  a junior. 

6918.  You  woxxld  ask  that  you  should  not  be  made 
xespoixsible,  except  in  case  where  by  your  own 
neglect  or  participation  you  were  the  cause  of  it  ? 
— Pi-ecisely ; I woxxld  not  ask  to  be  exempted  from 
all  responsibility. 

6919.  But  that  it  should  be  shown  you  wexe 
really  culpable  by  neglect  or  participation  ? — Pre- 
cisely. 

6920.  Go  to  the  next  point. — The  men  would  like 
that  the  two  offences,  dx’unkenness  and  insuboi’di- 
nation,  should  be  defined — what  constitutes  drunken- 
ness, axxd  what  insubordination.  We  ax’e  told  in  the 
Code  ixx  one  place,  that  a man  must  be  reported  fox- 
being  drunk  before  he  can  be  dealt  with ; and  in 
another  place,  that  a man  under  the  infhxence  of 
drink,  no  matter  how  slightly,  should  be  reported 

, for  being’  drunk.  In  fact,  it  constitutes  drunken- 
ness ixx  our  force  to  notice  by  a man’s  appearance  in 
any  way  at  all  that  he  had  been  drinking,  though  the 
man  would  be  so  sober  that  a stranger  would  not 
detect  the  slightest  sign.  The  men  seeixxg  him 
afraid  would  notice  something  different  fxom  his 
usual  way,  and  lie  would  be  repox’ted  for  being 
di’unk. 


6921.  Now,  on  the  subject  of  insubordination  ? — 
Everything  is  against  the  infei’ior.  Thex’e  is  nothing 
for  him,  and  he  may  have  become  insubordinaet 
through  his  being  spoken  to  by  a pex’son  in  autho- 
rity in  a way  that  would  naturally  di’aw  a x-etoi’t. 

6922.  What  x’emedy  would  you  propose  for  that  ? — 
Let  the  man  who  gets  another  into  insubordination 
be  punished  equally,  if  not  more  sevex’ely,  than  the 
man  driven  into  insubordination. 

6923.  Mr.  Marvel. — When  you  ask  that  a defini- 
tion should  be  given,  and  you  put  this  case,  it  is 
not  necessai’y  to  x’emixxd  you  x-eally  of  what  the 
strict  regulation  is  at  px’esent.  Drunkenness  is 
defined  by  the  Code  of  Instructions  as  being  under 
the  ixxfluence  of  liquox’,  however  slightly. — Px-e- 
cisely. 

6924.  And  insubordination  is,  of  coui’se,  an  act 
of  disobedience  or  an  exhibition  of  contempt  for  the 
order  of  a supei’ior. — It  is. 

6925.  The  regulation  fux’ther  suggests  that  whilst 
a man  is  under  the  influence  of  drixik  he  shall  not 
be  unnecessax-ily  intei’fered  with  nor  questioned  by 
his  supei’ior,  as  nothing  but  insubox’dination,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  framei’S  of  this  regulation,  is  likely 
to  occur. — Yes. 

6926.  Would  not  intei’ference  by  the  superior 
with  him  be  a breach  of  the  I’egulation  which  would 
entail  punishment  ? — It  would ; aixd  it  is  a good 
I’egulation. 

6927.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  a fair  and  reason- 
able compliance  with  this  x’egulation  which  is  at 
present  in  existence  would  not  leave  much  to  be 
desix-ed  ? — Yes  ; but  that  is  dealing  with  insubordi- 
nation and  drunkenness  together.  I am  talking 
of  insnboi’dination  independently  of  drunkenness, 
when  drink  is  not  in  question. 

6928.  You  mean  that,  apart  from  dx-unkenness, 
thex-e  is  no  definition  of  what  insubordination  is  ? — 
Px-ecisely. 

6929.  Thex-e  is  a general  meaning  attached  to  the 
word,  and  I take  it  that  general  meaning  applies  to 
its  use  in  the  constabulary.  I suppose  insubox’di- 
nation means  disobedience  to,  disx-egard  fox-,  or  dis- 
x-espect  towards  the  oi’dei’s  of  a superior  ? — Yes. 

6930.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  matter. — I 
would  say  a word  on  behalf  of  a class  in  which 
I am  directly  intex-ested — I mean  sub-inspectox’s’ 
clerks.  I am  a sub-inspector’s  clex’k.  Previous  to 
the  appointment  of  sub-inspectox’s’  clex-ks  through- 
out Ireland,  the  sub-inspectoi’s’  clerks  then  allowed 
got  promotion  and  were  exempt  fi-onx  duty,  except 
the  duty  of  the  office.  We  get  no  pi’omotion. 

6931.  Mr.  Marvel. — You  refer  now  to  the  cleiks 
in  Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Watex-ford? — Yes. 
They  got  px-omotion,  provided  they  had  a certain 
service ; and  even  if  they  did  not,  they  got  tempo- 
rary rank  after-  serving  in  the  office  fox-  two  yeax-s. 

6932.  But  their  actual  promotion  was  not  in  any 
way  influenced  by  being  clerks  F — They  got  the  pay  ; 
that  was  so  much  money  for  their  extra  work.  We 
have  to  do  the  wox-k ; and  it  will  be  admitted  we 
had  a gi’eat  deal  to  do  lately,  with  counties  pro- 
claimed and  extra  work. 

6933.  Do  you  do  ordinary  duty  in  addition  to 
your  wox-k  in  the  office  ? — I do. 

6934.  And  patx-ols  at  night  ? — I do. 

6935.  Do  yon  take  your  duty  on  the  x-oster  with 
the  men  ? — I do  ; the  very  same,  with  the  exception 
of  day  duty.  I take  my  turn  on  the  x-oster  for  night 
and  mox-ning  patx-ols,  and  I believe  the  other  clex-ks 
do  the  same. 

6936.  In  the  county  ? — In  Iioland.  The  Inspector- 
General’s  Circular-  says  when  we  are  not  actually 
employed  in  the  sub-inspector’s  office  we  have  to  do 
our  ordinary  duties. 

6937.  How  many  hours  a-day  are  you  employed  ? 
— On  an  average,  six  horn’s.  I may  be  days  two 
hour’s  and  three  hours,  and  on  other  days  till  11  and 
12  o’clock  at  night.  I have  worked  , till  12  o’clock 
at  night,  and  afterwards  gone  out  from  the  desk  on 
patx-ol.  We  get  nothing  at  all  for  that,  and  we  are 
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doing  the  duties  the  head  constables  did  heretofore. 
I may  say  we  have  done  so  well  that  the  sub- 
inspectors would,  as  a rule,  prefer  having  us  to 
going  back  to  the  old  system  of  having  the  head- 
constables  do  the  duty.  I have  not  heard  of  a single 


clerk  throughout  Ireland  being  complained  of.  We 
are  intrusted  with  the  confidential  business  of  the 
office,  and  should  get  some  recognition  for  it. 

6938.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  ? — No. 


Constable  George  Harvey,  examined. 

[Mr.  Holmes  was  absent  on  official  business  during  the  examination  of  this  witness.] 


6939.  Chairman. — You  are  a constable  represent- 
ing the  non-commissioned  officers  of  Antrim  ? — 
Yes. 

6940. . In  what  part  of  Antrim  are  you  stationed  ? 
— Aghoghill,  Ballymoney. 

6941.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Antrim  ? — 
Thirteen  years. 

6942.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
Twenty-two  years  and  ten  months. 

6943.  What  is  the  first  matter  to  which  you  wish 
to  draw  attention  ? — An  increase  of  the  present 
pay. 

6944.  What  increase  do  the  men  of  Antrim  ask  ? 
— A shilling  a- day  to  all  ranks. 

6945.  State  the  grounds  on  which  you  make  that 
demand. — The  increase  in  the  cost  of  provisions, 
boots,  and  so  forth. 

6946.  You  got  an  increase  of  pay  in  1874  p — 
Yes. 

6947.  Is  it  your  experience  in  the  County 
Antrim  that  the  price  of  provisions  has  increased  ? 
— It  is. 

6948.  What  items  can  you  refer  to  that  have  in- 
creased ? — Beef  has  increased  in  price.  So  have 
potatoes,  and  flour,  and  meal.  The  ordinary 
American  bacon  is  now  9 d.  and  lOiZ.  per  lb.,  being 
much  dearer  than  it  was  then.  Irish  bacon 
is  about  the  same  price  as  the  American,  \0d. 
per  lb. 

6949.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  about 
pay  ? — No. 

6950.  You  are  a married  man,  I suppose  ? — 
I am. 

6951.  There  was  evidence  given  before  the  last 
Commission  which  showed,  that  in  some  cases  before 
the  disturbed  times,  the  men  were  able  to  save 
money.  Is  that  the  experience  now  ? — Do  you  want 
my  own  experience  ? 

6952.  Yes. — I can  tell  you  this,  that  I have  not 
a single  shilling  that  ever  I received  in  the  force, 
and  I believe  I expended  over  and  above  my  pay, 
though  I am  a teetotaller.  I spent  70 1.  or  801.  I 
received  from  my  father. 

6953.  Mr.  Harrel. — How  long  are  you  married  ? — 
Better  than  thirteen  yeax*s. 

6954.  You  were  married  a considei’able  time  before 
the  inci’ease  of  pay  in  1874? — I was.  I went  to 
Belfast  after  my  marriage,  and  I had  to  pay  veiy 
high  for  lodgings.  I could  not  support  myself  on 
the  pay  I l-eceived  then.  I got  10Z.  last  month,  and 
it  is  gone. 

6955.  What  family  have  you  ? — Six  children.  To 
show  you  that  my  wife  is  not  extravagant,  she  is 
wearing  the  same  jacket  to  chuxcli  for  the  last  four 
years. 

6956.  Have  you  had  bar-rack  accommodation  all 
the  time  ? — Except  when  I was  in  Belfast.  I 
have  had  barrack  accommodation  for  the  last  eleven 
years. 

6957.  Chairman. — Take  the  case  of  an  unmarried 
man.  Suppose  you  wei’e  an  unmarried  man 
instead  of  being  married,  do  you  think  you  would 
have  saved  money  by  this  time  ? — I would  say  yes, 
a little. 

6958.  Has  the  late  distui’bance  in  the  country 
affected  the  savings  or  the  cost  of  living  of  the  men 
in  your  county  to  any  extent  ? — I think  not,  except 
>n  some  cases  it  might  to  a little  ; for  instance,  in 
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the  country  stations  there  are  vacancies,  and  two  men 
cannot  live  as  cheap  as  five  or  six,  and  they  have  to 
pay  extra  to  cook. 

6959.  Mr.  Harrel. — Of  course  that  did  not  apply 
to  yourself  ? — Not  as  a married  man,  but  if  single  it 
would. 

6960.  Chairman. — Pass  from  the  subject  of  pay 
to  the  next  subject,  pensions,  I suppose  ? — The  men 
ai'e  most  anxious  to  assimilate  the  pensions,  that  is 
to  have  the  same  pension  for  the  men  who  joined 
since  1866,  as  those  who  joined  before  that  year. 

6961.  From  your  experience  did  the  men,  joining 
since  1866,  make  inquiry  as  to  what  pension  they 
should  have  ? — I think  not. 

6962.  Tell  us  the  ground  on  which  they  seek  this 
increase  of  pension  ? — They  like  to  be  on  the  same 
equality  with  their  comrades.  There  is  great 
jealousy  and  dissatisfaction  existing  among  the 
younger  members  of  the  force  on  this  subject.  I 
heard  the  younger  members  of  the  foroe  say  it 
would  be  far  better  to  resign  and  go  to  the  colonies 
than  spend  their  lifetime  in  the  force,  and  have  only 
a miserable  pension  in  the  end. 

6963.  Taking  the  case  of  the  young  men,  which  do 
you  think  that  so  far  as  they  go,  pay  or  pension  is 
the  most  important  thing  with  them  ? — I would  say 
pension.  Of  course  they  would  be  vexy  anxious  for 
an  inci’ease  of  pay;  but  their  feelings  are  vexy 
strong  on  the  pension  point.  With  regard  to  the 
old  pension  scale,  the  senior*  constables  ai’e  dis- 
satisfied with  it,  too. 

6964.  That  is  on  account  of  the  want  of  an  annual 
incitement? — Yes;  for  instance,  at  twenty  years’ 
service  I would  be  entitled  to  48Z.,  and  if  I served 
twenty-nine  years  and  ten  months,  all  I would  be 
entitled  to  is  61.  more.  What  we  go  in  for  is  to  have 
half  our  pay  at  fifteen  years’  seiwice,  and  have  an 
equal  incx-ement  every  year  after,  and  full  pay  at 
tlxix-ty  yeai’s’  service,  when  there  should  be  compul- 
sory retirement,  unless  a man  was  promoted  to 
be  a head  constable  or  constable,  and  had  a couple 
of  years  to  sei’ve  to  entitle  him  to  the  pension  of  the 
rank. 

6965.  Are  you  aware  that  in  other  services  they 
do  not  retire  on  anything  like  full  pay? — The 
Dublin  police  get  a better  pension  and  better  pay. 

6966.  Mr.  Harrel. — They  get  exactly  the  same 
proportion  of  pension  to  their  pay  that  you  do — 
that  is,  the  men  who  joined  subsequent  to  1866  are 
on  exactly  the  same  scale  of  pay  ? — But  a sergeant 
for  instance,  in  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police  has 
34s.  6d.  a- week,  while  my  pay  is  only  28s. 

6967.  But  the  Chairman  asked  you  as  to  the  scale 
of  pensions.  Are  you  aware  that  when  you  ask  in 
addition  to  the  full  pay  cei’tain  other  advantages, 
that  you  have  got  already  in  the  full  pay  what  no 
other  police  force  in  the  world  have  got— -that  is  full 
pay  after  thirty  years’  service — with  the  exception 
of  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police,  some  of  whom  are 
under  the  same  favourable  conditions — that  the 
English  and  Scotch  police  forces  have  not  anything 
like  the  same  advantages  ? — I know  a pensioner  at 
present,  from  the  London  police,  who  got  out  as 
sei’geant  at  twenty-five  years’  service,  and  his  pen- 
sion is  75  Z. 

6968.  Yes,  but  what  proportion  does  that  bear  to 
the  pay  he  enjoyed  ? — I could  not  say. 

6969.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  very 
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Constable  difficult  to  place  tlie  Irish,  police  in  a position  6983.  Go  to  the  next  subject— We  would  ask 
G.  Harvey,  exceptional  to  that  of  all  other  police  forces  and  an  allowance  of  1Z.  a-month  for  fuel  and  light 

Civil  servants  ? — No  doubt  it  would.  for  the  barracks.  It  conies  hard  in  small  stations 

20|Sept.,  1882.  6970  Chairman.— Go  to  the  next  subject.— The  where  there  are  only  two  single  men  and  a 

next  is  a lodging  allowance  for  married  men  not  constable,  and  they  have  to  pay  over  and  above  the 
accomodated  in  barracks.  allowance,  which  is  11s.  in  summer  and  14s.  in 

6971.  What  amount  do  you  suggest  for  that  pur-  winter.  The  constable,  if  a married  man,  has  to  pay 

p0se  ? — I would  say  81.  in  a country  town.  two  shares  of  everything  if  he  cooks  at  the  men’s 

6972.  Do  you  think  the  giving  of  this  allowance  kitchen. 

would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  men  to  many  ? — 6984.  When  you  make  that  demand,  do  you  con- 

I think  not ; not  to  any  extent.  template  that  this  allowance  should  supply  what 

6973.  Mr.  Harrel. — Upon  what  grounds  do  the  was  necessaiy  for  cooking  as  well  .as  the  guard- 
married  men  claim  this  allowance  ? — Through  not  room  ? — I do. 

being  accommodated  in  barrack,  or  having  the  same  6985.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  entire  expenditure  ? 
advantages  as  the  single  men.  They  think  they  Ves.  . 

should  get  some  assistance  to  pay  for  their  lodgings  6986.  Do  you  say  U.  a-month  summer  and  winter . 
when  they  are  allowed  to  marry  at  all.  — I think  it  would  take  that  to  do. 

6974.  Do  you  know  that  in  no  other  police  force  6987.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  subject. — We 
is  there  such  an  allowance  given,  and  in  no  other  ask  a sufficient  allowance  for  making  up  uniform, 
police  force  do  the  married  men  obtain  accommoda-  The  present  allowance  is  inadequate. 

tion  in  barracks  ? — I am  not  aware.  6989.  What  additional  sum  would  you  ask  for  the- 

6975.  And  that,  as  regards  the  precedent  of  mili-  tunic  ? — The  present  allowance  is  5s.  6d.,  aud  we 
tary  and  militia,  it  is  only  a percentage  of  them  would  ask  7s.  6 d. 

that  are  allowed  to  marry  ? — I know  that.  6990.  And  for  the  trousers  ? — 3s.,  being  Is.  addi- 

6976.  Are  you  aware  that  the  percentage  of  the  tional. 

constabulary  accommodated  in  barrack  is  about  6991.  What  is  the  next  subject?  The  next  is 
three  times  as  high  as  the  percentage  of  the  military  promotion  to  head  constable.  We  would  limit  the 
who  are  allowed  to  many,  there  being  only  about  effect  of  the  select  list  in  this  way,  not  to  allow  any 
8 per  cent,  of  the  military  allowed  to  marry,  while  man  to  compete  until  he  had  sixteen  years  service. 
25  per  cent,  of  the  constabulary  are  accommodated  It  is  causing  dissatisfaction  among  the  senior  eon- 
in  barrack  ? — I am  not.  stables,  who  devote  all  their  time  to  the  discharge 

6977.  Do  you  think  that  the  giving  an  allowance  of  their  duties  and  do  not  make  themselves  up  for 
to  married  men  for  lodging  money  would  encourage  the  examination,  and  so  the  younger  constables  are 
improvident  marriages  in  the  force  ? — I do  not  think  promoted  over  their  heads. 

it  would.  6992.  Mr.  Harrel— Is  there  any  feeling  in  your 

6978.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  to  some  extent  county  with  regard  to  promotion  beyond  the  rank 

an  inducement  to  men  to  marry  ? — I do  not  think  it  of  head  constable  ? — I did  not  hear  it  considered 
-would.  very  much.  I heard  two  or  three  constables,  smart 

6979.  Chairman. — Suppose  that  this  allowance  men,  who  would  like  such  promotion  in  the 
were  given  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  so  that,  if  a man  force. 

choose  to  many  at  the  end  of  seven,  he  would  have  6993.  That  all  the  promotion  should  be  in  the 
to  wait  two  or  three  years  until  he  would  get  such  force  ? — Yes  ; that  all  the  promotion  should  be 
an  allowance,  would  that  be  a satisfactory  arrange-  from  the  ranks.  As  far  as  I am  individually  con- 
ment? — Some  men  are  for  marriage  at  ten  years,  cerned,  I would  just  as  soon  have  it  the  way  it 
and  others  would  rather  have  it  the  way  it  is;  stands. 

I think  it  is  time  enough  to  marry  at  ten  years’  ser-  6994.  You  would  ? — I would.  At  least,  I would 
vice.  prefer  serving  under  an  officer  who  joined  as  a cadet, 

6978.  What  I mean  is  this  : suppose  you  left  the  than  a man  who  rose  from  the  ranks. 

rule  as  it  is  at  present,  enabling  men  to  get  married  6995.  Why  ? — I never  could  look  up  to  him  with 
at  seven  years,  but  simply  made  the  rule  that  allow-  the  same  respect  as  I would  to  a man  who  had 
ance  for  barrack  accommodation  would  not  begin  joined  as  a gentleman.  That  is  the  truth.  I would 
until  a man  had  been  ten  years  in  the  service,  so  always  feel  having  to  salute  a man  whom  I knew 
that,  if  he  choose  to  marry,  he  would  have  to  wait  was  no  better  than  myself  in  a social  way,  no  matter 

two  or  three  years  for  the  allowance,  do  you  not  what  his  rank  was  in  the  force, 

think  that  would  go  a long  way  to  meet  the  6996.  The  social  position  of  the  officers  of  the 
grievance  ? — I think  it  would.  force  at  the  present  moment  is  very  good  ? Yes, 

6979.  Pass  to  the  next  subject. — The  next  is  the  it  is. 

subject  of  unfavourable  records.  The  men  look  6997.  And  no  doubt  the  fact  of  many  of  them 
upon  unfavourable  records  as  a grievance.  having  joined  as  cadets,  and  being  gentlemen  bj 

6980.  We  have  had  pointed  out  the  effect  of  birth  and  education,  has  contributed  to  that  social 
unfavourable  records  on  promotion  and  on  pension ; position  ? — I would  say  so. 

what  changes  in  the  present  system  would  you  6998.  If  a contrary  rule  were  instituted,  by  which 
recommend  ? — If  a man  unfortunately  had  an  un-  all  promotions  were  from  the  ranks,  no  doubt  the 
favourable  record,  after  good  steady  conduct  for  two  social  position  of  the  entire  of  the  officers  would  be 
years,  it  should  be  wiped  out  again.  more  or  less  affected  ? — No  doubt  it  would,  in  my 

6981.  So  as  not  to  affect  his  promotion  ?— Nor  his  opinion. 

pension.  I have  known  men  get  careless  in  the  6999.  And  although  a man  might  attain  to  the 

discharge  of  their  duty  owing  to  unfavourable  pay  if  he  rose  from  the  ranks,  he  would  not  attain 
records.  to  the  same  social  position,  and  it  would  not  be  the 

6982.  In  consequence  of  the  hopelessness  of  un-  same  distinction  to  be  made  an  officer  that  it  no" 
favourable  records  ? — Yes  ; the  men  were  down-  is  ? — No  doubt  about  that. 

hearted. 
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Sub-Constable  Edward  Haughney,  examined. 
[Mr.  Holmes  returned.] 


7000.  Chairman. — You  are  a sub-constable  sta- 
tioned in  the  county  Antrim  ? — Yes,  at  Bally  - 
money. 

7001.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  the 
eounty  ? — Three  and  a-half  years. 

7002.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
Twelve  and  a-half  years. 

' 7003.  Then  you  are  one  of  the  men  who  came  in 
since  1866  ? — Yes. 

7004.  What  is  the  first  subject  on  which  you  wish 
to  speak  ? — W e request  that  each  member  of  the 
force  should  get  an  increase  of  Is.  per  day  to  his 
present  pay. 

7005.  Be  kind  enough  to  give  the  reasons. — I 
have  taken  the  mess  of  one  of  the  out-stations, 
Broughshane,  and  I will  show  you  the  average 
messing  of  the  station  for  one  man,  and . the 
items  which  he  must  necessarily  provide  in 
addition. 

7006.  You  produce  the  mess  book  ? — I do.  The 
average  mess  from  May  of  one  year  to  the  month  of 
April  in  the  next  amounts  to  21.  19s.  3-j-d.  per  month. 
Annually,  that  would  be  35 1.  11s.  6d.  Then  there 
is  a list  of  additional  items  that  will  amount  to 
HI.  16s.  I will  read  them  over  for  you : Mats,  soft 
soap  for  cleaning  the  barrack,  black  lead,  &c., 
Is.  a-month  for  each  man.  There  are  only  two 
men  in  the  station.  Shirts,  two  at  least  at  7s.  each, 
14s. ; drawers,  four  pairs,  15s. ; mess  necessaries, 
18s. 

7007.  Mr.  Sorrel. — Those  things  last  a consider- 
able time  P — They  get  bad  usage  by  changing  cooks, 
and  they  wear  out  and  get  broken. 

7008.  Do  you  think  it  costs  each  man  18s.  a-year 
for  mess  necessaries  ? — I do. 

7009.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  mean  to  provide 
kitchen  utensils,  dishes,  and  knives,  and  forks  ? — 
Yes,  and  kettles,  pots,  and  pans.  Some  of  them  are 
never  used. 

7010.  In  a station  of  five  men  you  put  the  annual 
expense  at  about  41.  10s.  a-year  ? — About  that.  The 
making  up  of  clothing  costs  us  6s.  annually,  in 
addition  to  the  pay  allowance  we  receive. 

7011.  Chairman. — You  put  down  6s.  as  the  extra 
cost.  That  covers  the  tunic  and  two  pairs  of 
trousers  ? — Two  tunics.  Every  second  year  we  get 
two  tunics. 

7012.  But  you  put  down  6s.  a-year? — We  have  to 
pay  6s.  a-year,  in  addition  to  what  we  are  allowed.  Cap 
and  gloves,  4s.  6d.  We  only  get  one  cap  for  the  two 
years,  and  it  is  not  sufficient.  We  always  have  to 
provide  a cap,  which  costs  3s.  Watch  impairs  are 
necessary,  because  time  is  all  important  in  every 
matter,  and  I put  down  the  average  at  2s.  6d.  a-year. 
When  all  these  things  are  deducted  from  a man’s 
pay  it  will  be  left  very  small.  Stockings,  six  pairs 
at  2s.  a pair,  12s.,  or  Is.  a-month  to  each  man.  That 
list  amounts  to  81.  16s.,  which,  added  to  351.  11s.  6d. 
for  annual  messing,  brings  the  expenditure  to 
441.  7s.  6d.,  and  that  deducted  from  521.  leaves  a 
balance  of  71.  12s. 

7013.  That  is  in  the  case  of  the  junior  sub-con- 
stable ? — Yes,  letting  him  live  in  the  most  economical 
way  he  can. 

7014.  Mr.  Holmes. — According  to  that  estimate  it 
will  appear  that  a sub-constable  at  521.  a-year  could 
live  within  his  pay  ? — Yes. 

7015.  And  have  about  71.  10s.  over  ? — Yes.  Of 
course,  if  you  go  on  public  duty,  you  are  obliged  to 
provide  stimulants  for  yourself.  I have  allowed  for 
tobacco  and  stimulants  5s.  a-month. 

7016.  Mr  Harrel. — You  said  21.  19s.  3 %d.  is  the 
average  for  messing  ? — Yes. 

7017.  You  took  that  from  this  book  ? — Yes,  for 

[1502] 


the  twelve  months,  commencing  May  1881  and 
ending  April  1882 

7018.  There  are  very  few  men  in  mess  at  that 
station  ? — V ery  few  men. 

7019.  Consequently,  the  charge  is  rather  ex: 
ceptionally  high  for  what  is  supplied  ? — It  is.  The 
cooking  is  high. 

7020.  It  is  higher  than  it  would  be  if  there  were 
more  men  at  the  station  ? — Yes. 

7021.  This  is  rather  an  extreme  case  ; but  if  there 
were  more  men  at  the  station  it  would  come  less  on 
the  individuals  ? — It  would. 

7022.  You  have  calculated  the  messing  of  a man 
named  Bums  ? — Yes. 

7023.  And  the  average  monthly  expenditure  is 
21.  19s.  3 id.  ?— Yes. 

7024.  Did  that  include  articles  other  than  those  in 
the  mess  book  which  you  produce  ? — Yes. 

7025.  The  mess  book  average  per  month  would 
be  about  11.  15s.  ? — I believe  it  would. 

7026.  And  the  other  articles  which  make  up  the 
balance,  and  give  a total  of  21.  19s.  Sid.,  are  eggs  .- 
four  dozen,  at  9d.  per  dozen,  3s. ; fuel,  5s.  a man. 
That  is  extra  fuel  for  the  station  ? — Yes,  the  allow- 
ance not  being  sufficient. 

7027.  Then  you  have  flour  and  oatmeal  for 
supper,  2s. ; newspapers,  Is. ; stipend  to  clergy, 
2s.  6d.  a-month  ; butter,  4 lbs.,  4s.  8<Z. ; tobacco  and 
beer,  5s.  That  amounts  to  11.  3s.  2d.,  and  that, 
added  to  the  average  messing,  amounts  to  21. 19s.  Sid., 
and  that  21.  19s.  3^d.  a-month,  combined  with  other 
things  that  ai’e  necessary,  and  which  you  have  given 
a list  of  already,  would  still  leave  the  lowest  grade 
of  sub-constable  a balance  of  61.  or  71.  a-year  ? — 
Yes. 

7028.  Chairman. — That  surplus  would  be  con- 
siderably increased  in  the  case  of  sub-constables 
whose  service  is  longer,  and  whose  pay  is  higher  ? — 
Yes. 

7029.  Then  I understand,,  in  the  case  of  unmarried 
sub-constables,  the  ground  on  which  you  seek  an 
increase  of  pay  is  that  they  may  be  able  to  save  ? — 
Yes  ; that  they  may  have  an  interest  in  the  service. 

7030.  But  do  you  not  rest  it  on  the  ground  of 
their  present  inability  in  Antrim  to  support  them- 
selves ? — No ; they  can  save  a little,  no  doubt.  I do 
not  mean  to  say  they  can  save  this  exactly,  because 
we  know  in  the  daily  course  of  life  they  will  spend 
treble. 

7031.  Mr.  Holmes. — But  at  any  rate  you  say  a 
sub-constable  at  the  lowest  rate  of  pay  can  live 
within  his  income  in  the  County  Antrim  ? — I 
believe  so. 

7032.  Chairman. — Go  on,  please,  now. — That  is 
the  principal  ground  on  which  I found  a claim  for 
an  increase  of  pay. 

7033.  Mr.  Holmes. — Have  you  saved  money  your- 
self ? — I am  a married  man. 

7034.  Before  you  married  were  you  able  to  save? 
— Very  little ; 41.  or  51.  was  as  much  as  ever  I was 
able  to  save.  I was  stationed  in  Belfast  and  we 
could  not  save  money  there. 

7035.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  subject. — The 
next  is  pensions.  We  seek  to  be  placed  on  an 
equality  with  the  men  who  joined  previous  to  1866. 

7036.  Be  kind  enough  to  state  the  grounds. — We 
think  it  a great  hardship  that  our  Comrades  who 
joined  perhaps  a few  days  previously  in  1866  should 
receive  a considerable  increase  in  their  pension, 
perhaps  181.  or  201.  a-year  of  a difference  as  com- 
pared with  ours,  while  we  are  as  well  deserving  of  it. 
We  do  as  much  duty  as  they  do  ; we  do  it  as  faith- 
fully, and  we  are  entitled  to  it  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  as  well  as  they  are 
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7037.  You  rest  it  on  tlie  ground  of  inequality  ? — 
Yes. 

7038.  When  you  entered  the  service,  did  you  not 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  pension  you  -would  be 
entitled  to  ? — No. 

7039.  May  I ask  -why  ? — It  never  struck  me.  I 
was  a young  lad  from  the  country.  I do  not  believe 
that  young  men  give  it  any  consideration  at  all  when 
they  join  the  police  ; it  is  only  when  they  have  four 
or  live  years’  service  they  see  the  necessity  of  it. 

7040.  Mr.  Holmes. — If  upon  joining  you  had  been 
aware  of  the  scale  of  pensions,  would  you  think 
it  a grievance  that  the  men  who  joined  before  you 
would  be  under  a better  or  more  favourable  scale  of 
pensions  than  you  ? — I would. 

7041.  Why  ? — Of  course  I would  have  the  same 
duty  to  perform,  and  I would  be  a policeman  with 
the  same  rank. 

7042.  Yes,  but  would  you  not  have  joined  with 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  change  that  had  been 
made  ? — I would  have  joined  but  for  the  time  being 
to  save  a few  pounds  to  take  me  out  of  the  country 
to  Australia  or  America. 

7043.  If  you  knew  the  scale  had  been  changed 
when  you  joined,  you  would  have  only  joined  with 
the  view  of  remaining  for  a few  years  ? — Yes ; I 
would  take  40Z.  at  present  and  leave,  sooner  than 
wait  two  years  for  the  trifle  I would  get  at  fifteen 
years’  service.  I have  no  interest  in  the  pension  at 
present. 

7044.  But  if  you  remained  in  the  force  till  the 
full  period  of  thirty  years,  and  had  attained  a high 
position,  your  pension  would  be  more  considerable  ? 
— It  would. 

7045.  Is  not  it  worth  your  while  to  wait  on  ? — If 
I were  in  the  expectation  of  getting  promotion  or 
advancement  it  might  be,  but,  as  a sub-constable,  I 
do  not  look  upon  the  pension  as  sufficient  compensa- 
tion for  my  time  at  all. 

7047.  Chairman. — You  do  not  look  to  your  pros- 
pect of  promotion  and  pension  with  sufficient  cer- 
tainty to  induce  you  to  remain  ? — I do  not. 

7048.  Is  that  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
sub-constables  generally  look  at  it  ? — I believe  it  is 
with  regard  to  the  young  men  of  the  County  Antrim 
wbo  joined  since  1866.  They  told  me  they  had  no 
interest  in  the  pension  scheme,  and  cared  nothing 
about  it. 

7049.  Mr.  Holmes. — Are  you  aware  that  the  most 
any  Civil  servant  can  get  is  two-thirds  ? — The 
London  scale  is  far  superior  to  ours.  A man  of 
fifteen  years’  service  is  entitled  to  5s.  9 d.  a-week, 
and  for  every  year  after  that  he  has  Is.  a-week 
added  to  his  pension. 

7050.  Are  you  aware  that  the  scale  of  pensions  in 
London  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  scale  here  from 
fifteen  years’  service  up  to  twenty  years’  service  ? — 
It  is  on  the  same  gradation. 

7051.  A vp.  you  aware  that  the  difference  then  is 
that  from  twenty  years’  service  to  twenty-five,  the 
London  scale  goes  up  by  yearly  increments  of  two- 
fiftieths  instead  of  one-fiftieth  ; so  that  at  twenty- 
five  years’  service  a man  in  London  is  in  the  same 
position  as  a man  here  at  thirty  years’  service  ? — I 
am  aware  of  that. 

7052.  Then  the  London  man  has  only  the  advan- 
tage of  you  for  a period  of  five  years  P — Under  the 
scale  of  pay,  the  pension  of  a London  man  would 
increase  annually  2 1.  12s.  at  Is.  a week,  while  our 
annual  increase  in  pension  will  be  only  11.  11s.  per 


year. 

7453.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  does  not  arise  from  the 
scale,  but  the  difference  in  pay  ? — Yes. 

7054.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  subject. — We 
seek  an  allowance  for  married  men  not  accommo- 
dated in  barrack. 

7055.  How  much  do  you  seek  ? — 107.  in  towns. 
I have  my  receipts  here  for  121.,  but  I am  under 
the  impression  that  we  will  not  get  all  we  ask, 
and  1 think  10Z.  would  be  reasonable  for  a house 
in  large  towns,  and  6Z.  in  out-stations.  In  country 


places  men  can  get  houses  far  cheaper  to  suit  them 
than  in  large  towns.  A policeman  would  not  live 
in  the  class  of  house  he  would  get  in  Ballymoney  at 
that  rent.  We  are  not  able  to  meet  our  demands. 

I was  obliged  to  break  up  my  house  last  July,  and 
auction  off  my  things,  and  separate  from  my  wife 
and  family,  being  unable  to  meet  the  8s.  or  10s. 
rent,  or  pay  my  bills  as  I would  be  inclined  to  do, 
and  I would  not  have  to  hold  my  head  down  with 
shame.  . 

7056.  How  long  were  you  in  the  service  when 
you  married  ? — Seven  and  a-half  years.  I have  two 
children. 

7057.  Are  you  of  fairly  economical  habits  P— Very 
much  so.  I have  not  tasted  any  kind  of  liquor  since 
last  November. 

7058.  Mr.  Hobnes.— Are  yon  able  to  give  your- 
self a meal  of  meat  every  day  in  the  week  ? I am 

7059.  As  a matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  ? — No.  If 
I did  I would  leave  bills  unpaid. 

7060.  You  are  not  able  to  eat  meat  every  day  ? — 
No. 

7061.  But  the  unmarried  men  are  ? — Yes. 

7062.  Mr.  Harrel— You  are  obliged  to  be  in  mess 
jjo-yy  p — Yes.  I got  into  mess  to  relieve  myself  of 
the  heavy  bills. 

7063.  Mr.  Holmes. — If  your  pay  was  increased, 
would  you  then  ask  for  lodging  allowance  ?— I 
would. 

7064.  But  if  the  pay  is  quite  sufficient  to  maintain 

a single  man  as  he  ought  to  be  maintained,  is  there 
any  reason  why  the  pay  should  be  increased,  as  it 
practically  would  be,  by  giving  him  lodging  allow- 
ance when  married,  simply  because  he  chooses  to 
many  ; if  he  chooses  to  act  foolishly  and  impru- 
dently, must  not  he  pay  the  consequences  like 
every  one  else  ? — It  makes  men  discontented  and 
unhappy.  _ T . 

7065.  But  is  not  it  his  own  fault  ? — It  is. 

7066.  Assume  a man  comfortable  before  marriage, 
and  the  reverse  afterwards? — We  never  look  into 
that.  Since  I got  married  I have  never  been  able 
to  provide  my  wife  with  any  article.  She  had  to  be 
supplied  with  clothing  and  everything  else. 

7067.  Is  not  it  the  case  in  every  class  of  society 
that  a man  must  be  obliged  to  take  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  acts  ; and  why  should  the  police 
be  made  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  ? — I do  not 
know. 

7068.  Is  not  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  what 

you  have  told  us,  that  men  ought  to  be  more  cautious 
before  they  marry ; look  ahead  more ; see,  if  they 
have  not  saved,  that  the  woman  they  have  selected 
has  something  to  keep  the  pot  boiling  ?-— In  most 
cases  she  has  what  keeps  them  on  their  feet  for  a 
few  years,  and  they  have  ultimately  to  turn  upon 
that  little  bit  of  money  and  expend  it.  I have  been 
obliged  to  do  that.  I got  60Z.  when  I was  married, 
and  it  is  all  gone,  and  more  along  with  it,  that 
we  got  from  my  wife’s  friends.  We  lived  very 
economically.  . 

7069.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  have  been  speaking  ot 
your  present  circumstances.  You  have  been  in  a 
good  many  different  counties  ? — Yes. 

7070.  And  the  transfers  from  place  to  place 
of  course  cost  you  a good  deal  of  money  ? — They 
did. 

7071.  You  were  placed  at  a considerable  pecuniary 
loss  by  the  transfers  ? — Yes. 

7072.  How  many  counties  were  you  in  since  you 
were  married  ? — I married  in  Armagh,  and  I 
was  transferred  to  Galway,  and  afterwards  to 
Antrim. 

7073.  Of  course  that  took  away  money,  more  or 

less,  establishing  yourselves  in  lodgings  or  in  a 
house  ? — It  did.  . 

7074.  In  a great  many  cases  there  is  no  necessity 
for  transfers  to  be  made  at  all  ? — When  men  get 
manned  they  should  not  be  hunted  to  the  farthes 
part  of  the  island. 
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r 7075.  Yon  are  aware  some  compensation  is  now 
made  for  those  transfers  by  the  actual  expense 
being  granted  within  i-easonable  limits  P — I am. 

7076.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  subject. — The 
next  is  unfavourable  records. 

7077.  What  rule  would  you  substitute  for  the 
present  ? — That  they  should  be  obliterated  after  two 
years’  good  conduct,  so  as  not  to  affect  promotion  or 
pension. 

7078.  Proceed  to  the  next  subject. — Promotion 
by  seniority  of  sub-constables. 

7079.  What  rule  do  you  propose  to  recommend 
for  that  P — That  some  literary  test  be  laid  down 
by  the  Inspector-  General,  that  the  men  be 
examined  by  this  test,  and  specimens  of  their  quali- 
fications submitted  afterwards  to  the  Inspector- 
General,  and  that  they  be  placed  on  the  county 
inspector’s  list,  according  to  their  qualifications.  I 
know  from  experience  that  if  an  officer  or  county 
inspector  were  inclined  to  disqualify  a man,  they 
could  read  some  difficult  book  for  him,  say  the 
history  of  the  Egyptian  war.  I have  known  this  to 
be  read  for  a man  who  was  not  naturally  smart,  but 
who  was  of  long  service  and  good  conduct,  and  he 
was  disqualified.  That  shows  that  if  officers  wish  to 
disqualify  a man  they  can  do  so,  taking  advan- 
tage of  having  the  system  in  their  own  hands.  A 
test  should  be  laid  down  by  the  Inspector- General, 
so  that  every  man  would  get  fair  play. 

7080.  Your  views  would  go  to  strengthen  the 
influence  of  the  Inspector- General  in  those  matters  ? 
— Yes. 

7081.  Go  on  to  the  next  matter. — That  no  senior 
man  be  punished  for  the  acts  of  a junior  when  on 
duty,  except  he  be  a party  to  the  offence,  or  that  it 
is  through  his  neglect.  I have  known  a case  in 
Belfast  where  it  resulted  very  unfortunately  for 
one  man.  He  was  a'teetotaller,  and  the  man  placed 
on  duty  under  him  got  drunk,  having  had  the  “stuff  ” 
in  his  pocket. 

7082.  Pass  to  the  next  matter. — The  men  look  on 
it  as  not  unreasonable  to  ask  that  three-fourths  of 
the  sub-inspectors  be  men  promoted  from  the 
ranks,  because  in  the  London  and  Dublin  police 
the  officers  are  exclusively  taken  from  the  ranks. 

7083.  Go  to  the  next  subject. — That  a constable 
in  an  isolated  station  or  district  where  it  is  incon- 
venient to  obtain  a day’s  leave  from  the  officer, 
have  it  in  his  power  to  give  a man  a day’s  leave.  In 
a great  many  cases  a man  may  want  a day’s  leave 
on  the  morrow,  and  his  officer  may  be  50  miles  from 
him,  so  that  he  has  no  opportunity  to  ask  it,  and  the 


result  is  that  he  has  to  do  without  it.  Let  the  con- 
stable have  power  to  grant  it,  and  report  to  the 
officer  when  he  has  done  so. 

7084.  Mr.  Harrel. — He  has  power  at  present  to 
give  four  hours’  leave  in  the  week  ? — Yes,  not  after 
roll  call. 

7085.  You  suggest  that  it  be  placed  in  the  same 
limits,  the  constable  to  have  power  to  grant  a day’s 
leave  not  exceeding  once  a-week,  and  not  exceeding 
a certain  proportion  of  his  party  P — Yes. 

7086.  Chairman.  — Pass  to  the  next  subject, 
please. — The  next  is  that  married  men  should  not 
be  changed  to  distant  counties  on  their  marriage, 
because  it  entails  a great  deal  of  expense  on  the 
public,  and  a lot  of  unnecessary  expense  on  the 
individual  himself.  If  not  inconsistent  with  duty, 
he  could  be  transferred  to  the  other  end  of  the 
county.  In  many  cases  it  is  not  necessaiy  to 
transfer  a man  at  all,  because  his  wife’s  connections 
cannot  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

_ 7087.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — There  is  an  objec- 
tion to  the  quarter  of  a-mile  limit  when  a man  is 
off  duty. 

7088.  What  would  you  propose  ? — I would  say 
the  sub-district. 

7089.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  think  that  there  should 
be  no  limit  to  a man’s  going  anywhere  in  his  own 
sub-district  ? — I do,  and  it  would  have  a good 
effect. 

7090.  Are  not  some  districts  so  large  as  to  admit 
of  a very  long  absence  ? — If  a man  has  permission 
to  be  absent  two  or  three  hours  he  may  go  where  he 
likes,  but  if  a constable  wishes  to  take  advantage  of 
a man  he  can  do  so. 

7091.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  matter. — We 
would  ask  an  allowance  for  boots  and  plain  clothes 
— 4 1.  I know  myself  that  plain  clothes  are  worn 
twice  and  three  times  a-week  in  my  own  station  on 
an  average,  and  the  men  have  to  provide  those 
things. 

7092.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — That  retirement 
at  twenty-five  years’  service  be  optional  with  a 
man,  and  that  it  be  compulsory  at  thirty  years’ 
service,  except  where  a man  gets  promotion  ; and  he 
should  be  allowed-  to  put  in  the  service  that  would 
entitle  him  to  the  pension  of  his  rank.  I think 
that  is  all ; but  I might  be  permitted  to  remark 
that  the  men  of  Antrim  have  eveiy  confidence  in 
the  gentlemen  forming  the  present  Committee,  and 
that  their  claims  will  be  fully  considered.  We  all 
hope  that  our  grievances  will  be  fully  redressed. 


Sub-Constable 
E.  Haughnejr. 

20  Sept.,  1882. 


Constable  John  Joyce,  examined. 


7093.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  stationed  in  the  County  Kerry  ? — 

7094.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in 
Kerry  ? — I have  been  one  year  and  six  months  in 
the  town  of  Tralee. 

7095.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
Fifteen  years  on  the  8th  November  next ; I joined 
on  the  8th  November,  1867. 

7096  Take  the  subjects  in  the  order  you  con- 
sider most  important ; what  is  the  first  matter  you 
wish  to  refer  to  ? — Pay.  In  my  opinion  the  pay  is 
not  adequate  for  the  married  portion  of  the  force ; 
l am  five  years  married ; I have  a wife  and  two 
children  ; I have  here  the  monthly  expenditure,  for 
which  I can  produce  receipts.  The  dinner  alone 
costs  about  2s.  a-day  for  myself  and  my  wife  and 
two  children  and  a servant  girl  that  I must  neces- 
sarily have.  Bread  for  my  family  costs  8 d.  a-day — 
between  6d.  and  8 d. ; I pay  12s.  a- month  for  milk, 
that  is  for  a quart  and  3 pints  each  day  ; I pay  7s. 
a-month  for  coal.  Had  I been  stationed  in  the 


country,  where  I should  pay  for  the  carriage,  it  Constable 

would  increase  the  cost  considerably.  The  girl  costs  John  Joyce' 

me  12s.  a-month,  and  she  is  included  in  the  support  20  Sept.,  1882. 

of  the  house.;  I pay  her  at  the  rate  of  1/.  5s. 

a-quarter,  and  she  has  lodgings  besides.  Then  I 

have  lamp  oil  and  candles,  Is.  a-week ; we  use  2 lbs. 

of  butter  per  week,  at  Is.  2d.  per  lb.,  and  sometimes 

Is.  4 d.,  amounting  to  12s.  a-month.  I had  an  item 

down  for  sundries,  such  as  soap,  pepper,  and  such 

things,  or  if  there  was  any  delft  broken,  10s. 

a-month ; I use  3£  lbs.  of  tea  in  the  month,  at 

3s.  4 d.  per  lb.,  and  a stone  of  sugar,  sometimes  a 

little  more,  15s. ; potatoes  I have  down  at  5s. 

a-month ; that  monthly  expenditure  comes  to 

81.  6s. 

7097.  What  is  your  pay  per  month  ? — lly  pay  is 
61.  Is.  id.,  but  the  net  pay  is  barely  61. 

7098.  That  is,  you  make  out  that  your  pay  is 
21.  6s.  short  of  paying  for  those  things  ? — Yes. 

7099.  A great  many  are  in  the  force  situated  as 
you  are  ? — A great  many. 

7100.  How  do  you  and  those  men  manage  to  pull 
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Constable 
John  Joyce, 

20  Sept.,  1882. 


on  if  this  state  of  things'  exists  generally  ? — I can 
explain  that  as  far  as  I am  individually  concerned  ; 
because  I have  private  means.  I have  some  house 
property  in  Cashel  and  Tipperary.  But  the  other 
constables  situated  as  I am  must  do  themselves  an 
injustice,  or  else  fully  expend  what  I have  detailed 
here.  I have  a good  deal  of  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stables of  Kerry,  and  I see  officially,  every  other 
day,  reports  for  debt  against  the  married  men.  If  I 
were  a single  constable  I am  sure  61.  a-month  would 
he  fair  enough.  I would  have  1 Z.  in  my  pocket,  and 
be  able  to  do. 

7101.  That  is  as  a constable  ? — -Yes,  I am  sure  I 
would. 

7102.  That  is  upon  72 Z.  a-year  ? — Yes. 

7103.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  say  that  the  present  rates 
of  pay  are  not  adequate  for  the  married  portion  of 
the  force  ? — I do. 

7104.  But  you  consider  they  are  adequate  for  the 
unmarried  portion  ? — Quite  so. 

7105.  Do  you  think  the  rates  of  pay  ought  to  he 
fixed  by  the  State  with  a view  of  enabling  men  to 
marry  ? — I do ; because  it  is  a regulation  of  the 
force  to  allow  them  to  get  married,  and  they  have  a 
right  to  he  supported,  and  not  allowed  to  be  paupers, 
or  to  do  themselves  injustice.  If  they  are  not  allowed 
something  beyond  the  present  scale  they  will  be 
miserable.  I am  an  exception,  myself,  but  I know 
others  who  are  miserable. 

7106.  You  appear  to  have  been  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  you  looked  about  you,  and  you 
married  a lady  with  means,  and  so  you  are  able  to 
live  comfortably  ? — That  is  so. 

7107.  Suppose  you  had  not  acted  so  prudent  a 
part,  and  had,  without  looking  ahead,  married  a girl 
without  any  money,  do  you  then  think  you  ought  to  be 
freed  from  the  result  of  your  own  actions? — The 
privilege  of  getting  max-x-ied  should  be  withdrawn, 
or  a man  should  be  supported. 

7108.  Do  married  men  in  the  force  usually  keep 
servants? — When  they  have  a family  they  must 
keep  them.  If  they  do  not,  the  expense  will  be 
nearly  the  same,  they  will  have  to  give  out  the  wash- 
ing, for  women  cannot  attend  to  the  children  and 
wash  and  do  the  woi'k  of  the  house. 

7109.  Mr.  Harr  el. — You  say  when  a man  is  per- 
mitted to  marry  the  State  becomes  responsible  if  he 
is  unable  to  support  himself  in  a condition  of 
respectability  for  the  futux-e  ? — I maintain  that  if  he 
is  not  supported  he  becomes  a useless  member  of 
the  force.  He  is  not  using  food  sufficient  to  sustain 
him,  and  he  is  no  good. 

7110.  That  may  be  the  result ; but  what  I want  to 
ask  you  is  this : Does  any  private  employer  of  labour, 
whether  skilled  or  unskilled,  whether  manual  or 
mental  labour,  take  that  view  of  the  question  into 
consideration  ? — I will  not  offer  an  opinion  upon 
that ; I am  not  conversant  with  it. 

7111.  Would  any  merchant  in  the  city  take  into 
consideration  whether  one  of  his  clerks  or  assistants 
was  mairied  or  unmarried  in  paying  his  weekly  or 
annual  salary  ? — I am  quite  sure  some  do. 

7112.  Chairman. — I forget  whether  in  the  list  you 
included  lodging  money  ? — No  ; I am  accommodated 
in  barrack. 

7113.  Did  you  calculate  on  using  meat  once 
a-day  ? — On  an  average,  if  I do  not  use  meat 

1 will  take  something  as  expensive.  I have  in  that 

2 lbs.  of  meat. 

7114.  What  do  you  pay  per  lb.  for  meat?1 — 

lOd. 

7115.  All  round  ? — lid.  for  steak ; I get  the  boil- 
ing meat  for  9 d.  and  9 \d. 

7116.  According  to  the  case  ypu  make  here,  you 
have  to  add  to  the  81.  6s.,  5 1.  a-year  for  boots,  socks, 
and  drawers  ? — Yes.  You  can  see  I had  no  clothes 
for  myself,  my  wife  or  family,  out  of  that. 

7117.  And  for  clothes  for  your  wife  and  family 
you  put  down  12Z.  ? — Yes. 

7118.  You  have  an  item  “plain  clothes,  5Z.”  Do 
you  not  think  that  rather  much  ? — I think  it  is, 


speaking  for  myself ; but  the  majority  of  the  men 
are  in  favour  of  my  representing  it  as  5Z. 

7119.  You  also  put  down  lodging  allowance  for 
married  constables  at  15Z.  Do  you  not  think  15Z. 
rather  a large  sum  to  put  down  for  rent  in  the 
county  Kerry  ? — I was  stationed  in  Carrick-on-Suir 
for  twelve  months,  and  I paid  18Z.  for  a house  con- 
taining foui-  rooms  and  a kitchen,  and  I had  not  a 
sod  of  garden. 

7120.  What  is  the  next  subject? — We  consider 
the  adj  usting  of  weights  and  measures  a good  ground 
of  claim,  say  5Z.  Of  course  it  is  the  Grand  Jury 
would  pay  for  that  off  the  county. 

7121.  Mr.  Harrel. — When  a man  incurs  expendi- 
ture by  being  absent  a certain  number  of  hours  in 
carrying  out  the  adjustment  of  weights  and 
measures,  the  Grand  Jui-y  give  him  his  extra  pay  ? — 
Yes. 

7122.  This  5Z.  would  be  in  the  shape  of  remunera- 
tion for  the  exti’a  tx-ouble  ? — Yes.  Of  course  there 
is  a cex-tain  responsibility  in  having  the  custody  of 
the  weights  and  measures. 

7123.  But  the  constable  who  discharges  the  duty 
is  not  x-eally  anything  out  of  pocket  ? — He  has  a 
good  deal  of  trouble,  which  he  is  not  paid  for. 

7124.  Is  it  his  time  ? — It  is. 

7125.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  matter. — 
There  is  a great  deal  of  discontent  about  the  scale 
of  pensions.  The  men  who  joined  since  1866  are 
all  for  getting  an  equalization  of  pension.  Of  course 
I am  individually  concerned  in  that  myself,  because 
I joined  in  November  1867.  I have  worked  side  by 
side  with  men  who  joined  a couple  of  months  pre- 
vious to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1866,  and  if  I 
retire  at  fifteen  year’s’  sex-vice  I get  21 Z.  or  22Z. 
a-year,  while  the  othex-s,  if  they  x-etire  at  the  same 
service,  will  get  36  Z.  I certainly  feel  that  is  a gx-eat 
wrong. 

7126.  Mr.  Holmes. — I px’esume  when  you  joined 
the  force  you,  being  a remarkably  intelligent  man, 
wex’e  awax-e  of  the  altex'ation  which  had  been  made 
in  the  law? — When  I joined  the  police  I had 
little  idea  what  they  wex-e  at  all.  I joined  the  police, 
seeing  them  walking  about,  and  that  they  had  fine 
idle  times  of  it,  while  I was  working  hax-d  at  home. 
I was  a year  in  the  force  befox-e  I dreamt  of  pension. 

7127.  Then  you  were  not  awax-e  ? — Indeed  I was 
not,  no  more  than  a child.  I look  upon  pension 
now  as  the  most  impox-tant  part  of  the  whole 
programme. 

7128.  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  that  affects 
the  minds  and  the  prospects  of  men  of  your 
standing  and  the  standing  junior  to  you  more  than 
any  other  question  ? — I do ; it  does  affect  their 
minds  more  than  anything  else. 

7129.  Mr.  Holmes. — Would  you  be  satisfied  if  the 
scale  of  pensions  was  made  the  same  as  the  London 
scale,  which  gives  two-thirds  after  twenty-eight 
yeax-s’  service  ? — So  far  as  being  satisfied,  speaking 
for  myself,  I am  satisfied  with  anything  that  is 
granted ; I am  not  discontented  at  all ; I kept  aloof 
from  the  agitation.  But  I am  sent  up  to  repx’esent 
the  views  of  others,  and  I do  not  think  they  would 
be  satisfied  unless  the  pay  was  made  equal.  If  the 
pay  was  made  equal,  that  would  increase  the 
pension,  but  otherwise,  the  constables  of  Kex-ry 
would  not  be  satisfied. 

7130.  You  are  awax-e  that  the  rates  of  pay  of 
the  county  police  forces  in  England  are  not  all  as 
high  as  the  rates  of  pay  of  the  London  police  force  ? 
— I must  confess  I never  studied  the  rates  of  pay 
there  at  all.  I did  not  even  know  the  x-ates  of  pay 
in  the  Dublin  police  until  I saw  the  printed  form 
the  other  day  looking  for  candidates. 

7131.  Assuming  that  the  x-ates  of  pay  of  the 
various  fox-ces  in  England  are  not  as  high  as  the 
x-ates  of  pay  of  the  London  metropolitan  police 
force,  do  you  think  that  the  pay  of  the  constabulary 
should  be  raised  to  the  London  level,  or  would  you 
be  satisfied  if  it  was  raised  to  what  obtains  generally 
throughout  the  rux-al  districts  in  England  ? — I 
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think  that  the  average  scale  in  England  ought  to  be 
sufficient.  I think,  however,  that  our  duties  are 
more  severe  and  onerous,  but,  as  far  as  I can  learn, 
I think  that  would  nearly  satisfy  them. 

7132.  Chairman. — Are  your  duties  more  onerous 
in  ordinary  times  ; you  spoke  of  the  idle  times  you 
saw  the  police  enjoying  in  the  good  old  days  ? — I am 
speaking  on  a matter  I am  individually  concerned 
in.  I am  clerk  to  the  county  inspector  of  Kerry ; 
I had  been  assistant  clerk  in  Limerick  previously  to 
coming  to  Kerry,  and  for  the  last  four  years  in  the 
county  inspector’s  office  I worked  from  8 o’clock  in 
the  morning  till  12  at  night,  Sunday  as  well  as 
every  other  day.  If  I did  not  I would  only  have  to 
let  the  work  go  into  arrear,  and  myself  and  others 
would  get  into  trouble. 

7133.  Mr.  Holmes. — When  you  joined  the  force 
were  the  duties  of  an  ordinary  policeman  of  an 
arduous  character,  or  . had  you  “ fine  idle  times  of 
it,”  to  use  your  own  phrase  ? — Much  more  so  than 
at  present.  When  I joined  I was  in  Sligo  town, 
and  we  never  had  to  perform  more  than  four  or 
five  hours’  duty,  and  we  were  often  not  detailed  for 
any  duty  at  all. 

7134.  Then  they  were  really  “ fine  idle  times  ”? 
— They  were  much  more  so  than  at  present,  because 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  men  now  they  are  over- 
worked. 

7135.  But  you  look  forward  to  a restoration  of 
peace  and  order  ? — I do ; and  I hope  we  are  near  it, 
too. 

7136.  And  with  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
order  you  would  have  a return  to  the  fine  old  idle 
times  ? — It  would  take  a considerable  time  to  make 
the  country  as  it  was.  I have  to  deal  with  the 
correspondence  connected  with  crime,  and  it  is 
something  fearful.  There  has  been,  however,  a con- 
siderable lull  within  the  past  month.  But  a lull 
occurred  on  two  or  three  occasions,  and  I enter- 
tained hope  that  matters  were  getting  quiet,  but  in 
two  or  three  days’  time  the  country  was  in  a blaze 
again.  There  are  not  so  many  threatening  letters 
at  present. 

7136.  Mr.  Harrel. — It  is  not  safe  to  infer  any- 
thing from  the  present  condition  of  affairs  P — It  is 
not;  there  were  a couple  of  similar  lulls  to  my 
knowledge  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

7137.  Chairman.  — Go  to  the  next  subject. — 
There  is  a certain  time  for  a county  inspector’s 
clerk  to  serve  before  he  becomes  entitled  to  pro- 
motion on  the  seniority  list ; I have  to  put  in  six 
years  in  Kerry  from  the  date  of  my  appointment, 
and  I will  never  be  able  to  do  that. 

7138.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  work  ? — I cannot 
work.  I am  sure  if  I was  presented  to  you  when  I 
entered  the  office  I would  appear  far  different  to 
what  I . do  now ; I was  nearly  14  stone,  where  now 
I am  not  12  stone. 

7139  Mr.  Harrel. — Have  you  an  assistant  ? — I 
have  ; but  I will  have  to  put  in  six  years  before 
the  time  arrives  that  I can  profit  by  it. 

7140.  Chairman. — How  do  you  propose  to  remedy 
that  ? — To  reduce  the  period  to  four  years  instead 
of  six. 

7141.  Mr.  Harrel.— It  is  now  sixteen  years’  ser- 
vice  and  six  years  as  a clerk  ? — Quite  so. 

7142.  You  would  propose  sixteen  years’  service 
and  four  as  a clerk  ? — I would  say  that  either  would 
do. 


7143.  Mr.  Holmes. — Explain  that,  “ either  would 
d°  ”? — A man  might  have  sixteen  years’  service,  and 
four  years  of  that  time  as  a principal  clerk ; and  if 
that  change  is  not  made  I will  have  to  give  it  up. 

7144.  Chairman. — Is  it  your  experience  that  men 
holding  your  position  have  the  same  difficulty  ? — 
In  the  disturbed  counties — Cork,  Limerick,  Tip- 
perary, and  Galway — I see  by  the  returns  the 
labour  should  be  nearly  the  same.  There  are  700 
men  in  Kerry  at  present;  the  old  Parliamentary 
strength  was  275,  and  out  of  that  there  always 
existed  about  thirty  vacancies,  so  that  the  work 


has  immensely  increased.  The  discipline  and 
returns  connected  with  those  men  make  the  work 
something  fearful ; it  is  nearly  impossible  to  get 
through  with  it,  keeping  up  the  books,  and  every- 
thing else.  I know  the  feeling  of  a good  many 
clerks  in  those  disturbed  counties,  my  own  included, 
and  we  would  ask  the  temporary  rank  of  head  con- 
stable on  being  appointed  chief  clerk  in  the  county 
inspector’s  office. 

7145.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  is,  the  temporary  rank 
and  uniform  of  second  head  constable  ? — Quite  so. 

7146.  Does  the  assistant  clerk  get  anything  at 
present  ? — Nothing ; for  the  position  of  clerk  at  all, 
principal  or  assistant,  there  is  no  remuneration. 

7147.  That  would  be  11 1.  of  an  increase  of  your 
pay  if  your  request  were  conceded  ? — About  11Z. 

7148.  Then  you  would  have  71.  10s.  as  assistant 
storekeeper  ? — Yes ; and  that  is  an  item  entirely 
inadequate  at  present. 

7149.  Beyond,  your  trouble,  what  does  it  cost  you 
in  the  year  ? — I did  not  look  into  that. 

7150.  Would  it  cost  you  21.  10s.  a-yearp — It 
might. 

7151.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  ? — My 
own  opinion  about  the  clerks  and  what  affected 
myself  personally  in  Limerick  and  Tralee  is  the 
great  labour  that  they  have  had  deprived  them  of 
competing  on  the  select  list.  I am  eligible  for  that 
nearly  two  years  ; I am  going  on  five  years  a con- 
stable, and  at  three  years  as  a constable  I am  eligible 
for  the  select  list ; but  I was  unable  to  go  up, 
because  I had  not  time  to  study.  There  were 
certain  subjects  I should  make  myself  up  in,  and  I 
should  neglect  other  matters  if  I did. 

7152.  What  remedy  do  you  propose  for  that  ? — 
As  I said  before,  to  cut  the  service  as  clerk  to  four 
years  instead  of  six. 

7153.  You  think  that  would  meet  it  ? — It  would. 

7154.  Pass  to  the  next  subject. — Assistant  clerks, 
who  are  generally  sub-constables,  have  to  undergo  a 
very  rigid  examination  before  attaining  the  position, 
and  they  must  be  men  of  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence,  but  in  some  counties  they  are  three  or 
four  years  before  they  get  promoted,  and  whilst  they 
are  sub-constables  they  are  not  eligible  for  the  post 
of  county  inspector’s  clerk,  and  very  often  they  lose 
an  appointment  on  account  of  their  position. 

7155.  What  do  you  propose  ? — That,  having  gone 
through  this  rigid  ordeal  of  examination,  when  they 
put  in  three  months  in  the  office  they  should  be 
appointed  acting  constables. 

7156.  Mr.  Harrel.— Do  you  mean  absolute  rank 
or  temporary  ? — They  do  not  consider  the  temporary 
rank  first,  because  if  they  leave  the  office  they  leave 
the  stripes  behind  them,  and  that  would  be  a record 
against  them.  I am  opposed  to  temporary  rank 
altogether. 

7157.  Suppose  a young  man  volunteered  as  a clerk 
at  a very  early  period  of  service  ? — He  must  have 
five  years. 

7158.  But  supposing  he  had  at  that  early  period 
of  service  got  in,  would  not  it  lead  to  some  dissatis- 
faction on  the  part  of  other  men  to  find  that  he,  after 
three  months,  would  be  made  an  acting  constable, 
and  at  the  end  of  six  years’  service  he  would  go  out 
of  office  at  his  rank  ? — I do  not  think  it  would. 

7159.  You  would  find  him  an  acting  constable 
after  six  years’  service,  whereas  a man  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  promotion  could  not  be  acting  con- 
stable for  many  years  afterwards  ? — That  is  a fact ; 
but  any  man  able  to  compete  for  those  clerkships 
goes  forward,  and  the  best  qualified  takes  the  place. 

I do  not  think  it  would  cause  dissatisfaction,  because 
when  it  comes  to  a man’s  turn  for  office  he  goes  to 
another  county,  and  perhaps  a distant  county, 
too. 

7160.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  matter. — In 
connection  with  discipline,  every  man  should  be  held 
accountable  for  his  own  acts. 

7161.  That  request  is  founded  on  the  practice 
which  at  present  exists  in  theory  of  holding  a man 
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liable  for  the  acts  of  his  junior,  whethei’  he  was 
actually  x'esponsible  or  not  ? — Yes. 

7162.  Go  to  the  next  subject. — Another  matter 
of  discipline  is,  that  charges  not  made  three  days 
after  the  alleged  offence  shall  not  be  entertained. 
If  they  are  ever  made  after  three  days,  unless  a man 
is  px’evented  by  some  unavoidable  or  unfoi’eseen 
circumstance,  they  are  not  made  for  the  good  of 
the  service,  but  through  some  vindictive  or  evil 
motive. 

7163.  What  is  the  next  matter  ?— The  constables 
desired  me  to  speak  aboxxt  unfavourable  records, 
that  after  a certain  period  of  good  service  they 
should  be  wiped  out. 

7164.  So  as  not  to  affect  promotion  or  interfere 
with  pension  ? — Yes. 

7165.  What  period  do  you  suggest  ? — Either  two 
or  three  years.  I have  got  thi’ough  my  fifteen  years’ 
service  without  a mark,  but  I think  that  about  three 
years  would  be  fair. 

7166.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  wish  to  refer 
to? — I think  I have  nearly  exhausted  them  all. 
The  present  allowances  of  extx'a  pay  and  marching 
money  ai'e  very  good ; but  thex’e  is  a temporary 
allowance  for  six  months,  and  they  request  that  that 
should  be  made  permanent. 


7167.  If  there  be  any  other  matter  the  men  asked 
you  to  mention,  please  to  state  it  ? — The  present 
allowance  for  making  up  uniform  clothing  is  not 
sufficient. 

7168.  How  much  in  addition  for  each  article  do 
the  men  in  Kerry  say  is  wanted  ? — I got  a suit  of 
uniform  to  come  to  this  examination,  and  I paid 
8s.  6d  for  the  tunic  and  3s.  for  the  trousers. 

7169.  That  is  3s.  more  than  the  allowance  for  the 
tunic,  and  for  the  trousers,  Is.  ? — Yes.  Thex'e  is  a 
second  trousers.  That  would  be,  altogether,  5s. 
They  also  say  the  men  should  get  a forage  cap  every 
year,  instead  of  every  two  years,  as  at  present. 

7170.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — There  is  another 
very  important  matter.  The  constables  and  head 
constables  wish  that  a larger  number  of  appoint- 
ments to  the  rank  of  sub-inspector  should  be  made 
from  the  ranks  of  head  constable  than  at  present. 

7171.  What  proportion  do  they  suggest  ? — They 
say  two-thirds.  There  have  been  a good  many  from 
the  ranks  of  late.  I do  not  much  miixd ; but  the 
majority  of  the  constables  and  head  constables  are 
in  favour  of  the  number  being  increased.  There  is 
nothing  else. 


Sub-Constable  James  Clancy,  examined. 


7172.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  sub-con- 
stables of  the  County  Kerry  ? — Yes. 

7173.  Where  are  you  stationed? — In  Kenmare. 
It'  is  my  second  time  being  there.  I was  in  it  two 
years,  and  I was  a short  time  ixx  Tralee. 

7174.  How  long  are  you  in  the  force  ? — Thirteen 
years  and  eight  months. 

7175.  What  is  the  first  matter  you  wish  to  bring 
under  our  xxotice  ? — In  the  first  instance  I take 
pensions,  as  being  the  most  important. 

7176.  Do  the  sub-constables  regard  the  matter*  of 
pensions  as  the  most  important  thixxg  affectixxg 
them  ? — They  do,  in  general. 

7177.  Tell  us  what  they  seek  ? — They  seek  to  be 
put  on  the  same  scale  as  the  men  who  joined  before 
the  1866  Act. 

7178.  State  the  grounds  on  which  they  make  that 
claim? — That  the  duty  has  increased  very  much 
and  is  vex-y  trying;  while  they  consider  the  men 
who  are  entitled  to  the  large  pension  did  not  do  as 
much  to  deserve  it  as  the  men  working  in  the  force 
at  present. 

7179.  Whexx  you  were  joining  did  you  make  any 
inquiry  as  to  the  pensions  ? — I did  not,  and  99  per 
•cent,  of  the  men  who  join  the  police  never  think  of 
pensions  when  joining. 

7180.  That  is  to  say,  they  make  no  xnquxry  ?— 
They  do  not. 

7181.  Go  on,  please. — The  duty  has  increased 
so  much,  and  it  is  very  harrassing  and  txying  at 
present,  and  the  men  consider  that  the  men  from 
five  to  ten  years’  service  are  better  entitled  to  the 
pension  than  the  men  who  joined  before  1866,  on 
account  of  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  duty.  I 
am  very  well  acquainted  with  the  Kerry  force  at 
present.  I know  the  feelings  of  the  men;  and 
I say  this  much,  that  if  the  men  ax'e  not  put 
on  the  same  scale,  I believe  a good  many  whom 
I consider  the  working  men  of  the  county  will 
resign. 

7182.  When  you  say  “ the  working  men,  do  you 
mean  by  their  age  the  best  fitted  to  do  the  work 
now,  and  in  the  future  ? — I do.  I mean  the  men 
from  five  to  twelve  years’  service. 

7183.  You  seek  to  be  retired  on  full  pay  when  you 
leave  the  service  ? — Yes. 

7184.  You  are  aware  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a certain  portion  of  your  own  force  and  the  Dublin 


metropolitan  police,  there  is  no  fox’ce  in  the  three 
kingdoms  that  does  get  that  pension  ? — I am  not. 

7185.  Mr.  Barrel.  — The  Dublin  metropolitan 
police  stand  in  the  same  position  as  you  do — the 
men  who  joined  prior  to  1866  get  full  pay,  but  the 
men  who  joined  subsequently  get  the  same  propor- 
tion as  you  do  ? — Yes. 

7186. '  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 
England  and  Scotland,  are  you  aware  that  the  police 
forces  there,  although  the  rates  of  pension  are  vary- 
ing, yet  in  no  case  do  they  get  a sum  exceeding 
thirty-three  fiftieths  at  the  longest  period  of 
service  ? — I was  partly  aware  of  it ; but  considering 
the  present  pay,  and  everything  else,  I do  not  think 
there  is  any  body  of  police  in  the  kingdom  at  present 
circumstanced  as  we  are.  I am  speaking  as  fax’  as 
the  distux-bed  parts  of  Ireland  are  concerned. 

7187.  That  is  attributable  to  the  very  exceptional 
state  of  the  times  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland  ?— 
Chiefly. 

7188.  Of  course  it  is  not  anticipated  that 
this  state  of  things  can  go  on  ? — I would  be  very 
sorry  to  think  it  would  ; I hope  it  will  not. 

7189.  Would  not  the  prosperity  of  the  country  be 
so  affected  by  a continuance  of  that  state  of  things 
in  any  part  of  it  as  to  make  it  impossible  of 
continuance  ? — Indeed  it  would.  Thex-e  is  no 
question  about  it. 

7190.  Then  you  ax’e  not  without  hope  that  we  may 
return,  even  in  Kerry,  to  a more  favourable  condi- 
tion of  affairs  ? — I am  not.  I hope  we  will  before 

7191.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  subject.— I 
am  requested  next  to  ask  for  a rise  of  pay  of  Is- 
a-day,  and  that  comes  next  to  pension,  which  I con- 
sider paramount. 

7192.  On  what  do  the  constables  of  Kerry  ground 
the  claim  to  Is.  a-day  ? — Just  to  allow  themselves 
something  decent  to  live  on  after  paying  for  mess,  and 
the  expenditure  a man  will  be  under. 

7193.  You  mean  something  decent  to  be  able  to 
lay  by  ? — I do. 

7194.  On  that  subject,  tell  us  what  your  experience 
at  present  is  about  being  able  to  save  money  ?— 1 
have  a list  here  if  you  will  look  at  the  items,  which 
I took  out  of  the  station  I am  in  at  present.  I allow 
the  mess  21.  6s.  3d,  being  a calculation  on  the  last 
six  months  as  the  average  per  month,  each  man  for 
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the  simple  mess.  I include  butter  and  eggs,  8s.  Id. 
for  each  man  in  addition.  I put  in  for  boots,  4s.  6d. 
a-month;  shirts,  Is'  4 d.,  or  16s.  a-year;  flannel  and 
cotton  drawers,  Is.  3d.  a-month;  braces,  2d.  a-month, 
being  2s.  for  a pair  in  the  year ; plain  clothes,  6s.  3d. ; 
stockings,  9d. ; towels,  3d. ; pocket-handkerchiefs, 
6d.,  newspapers,  6d.  That  makes  a total  of  31.  9s.  lOd. 
Then  there  is  extra  fuel,  6s.  6d.  a-month,  which  was 
actually  paid,  making  a total  of  3Z.  16s.  2d.  I allow 
the  average  pay  to  be  54Z.  12s.  a-year,  being  the  scale 
at  four  years’  service.  That  would  leave  a balance 
of  14s.  lOd.  a-month,  and  I did  not  include  tobacco, 
or  even  a pint  of  porter. 

7195.  In  round  numbers  he  would  have  6d.  a-day 
to  cover  his  expenses  beyond  the  reasonable  expen- 
diture on  clothing  and  living? — Yes.  In  other 
stations  the  mess  was  not  quite  so  high.  From  my 
own  experience  of  the  service  for  the  last  two  years, 

I would  be  inclined  to  put  down  the  mess  at  21 
a-month ; so  that  would  leave  1Z.  a-month  to  a man. 

7196.  You  think  that  would  be  the  average  ? — 

I do. 

7197.  That  would  raise  the  average  in  the  pocket 

of  a man  with  54Z.  a-year  to  1Z.  a-month  to  lay 
by?— Yes.  J 

7198.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  that  branch 
of  the  argument  ? — No. 

7199.  Unmarried  sub-constables  have  been  able  to 
save  money  in  the  quiet  times  ? — Yes. 

7200.  Does  that  go  on  at  present  ? — I know,  as 
far  as  the  county  Kerry  is  concerned,  there  is  not 
a man  in  it  could  save  6d.,  except  he  had  it  before. 

7201.  In  what  way  has  the  disturbance  in  Kerry 
prevented  men  from  saving  ? — I am  in  the  sub- 
inspector’s office  myself,  and  I have  a fair  know- 
ledge of  how  the  districts  were  worked  during  the 
last  couple  of  years.  I saw  men  often  going  three 
times  on  public  duty  in  one  week.  They  were  getting 
2s.  6d.  a-night  then,  and  they  were  often  charged 
os.  I knew  men,  particularly  married  men,  to  go 
under  a compliment  to  a publican  in  the  town  and 
borrow  1Z.,  or  they  could  not  go  on  duty.  Men 
were  five  and  six  months  in  the  county  Kerry  before 
they  got  their  expenses. 

7202.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  2s.  6cZ.  a-night  has  lately 
been  increased  ? — I am  aware  of  that,  and  I think 
it  is  very  reasonable.  The  men  are  well  satisfied 
with  4s.  6tZ.  a-night,  and  at  the  same  time  it  does  not 
put  any  money  in  their  pocket.  I was  asked  to 
represent  the  hardships  of  the  present  rule  by  which 
men  must  be  absent  for  twelve  hours,  six.  of  which 
are  between  9 p.m.  and  3 a.m. 

7203.  Do  you  think  It  would  be  satisfactoiy  if 
the  men  were  entitled  to  a night’s  allowance  for 
any  twelve  hours,  three  of  which  were  between 
12  midnight  and  3 a.m.  ? — I think  it  would  work 
capitally,  and  the  men  would  not  expect  anything 
more  reasonable. 

7204.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  matter,  please. 
—On  behalf  of  the  married  man,  I would  ask  that 
you  should  give  them  something  for  lodging  allow- 
ance. 

7205.  What  amount  do  you  put  down  in  Kerry  as 
fair  ? — I was  asked  to  say  10Z.  ; and  T think,  myself, 
from  what  I know  of  the  county  and  what  men  are 
paying,  that  it  is  not  too  much.  You  would  not  get  a 
respectable  lodging  for  less. 

7206.  Do  you  think  that  giving  that  allowance  : 
would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  men  to  marry  ? — 

1 do  not  think  it  would.  , 

7207.  Are  you  married  ? — I am  not.  On  the  other 

hand,  I think  if  men  were  married  it  would  improve  i 
the  force,  for  they  would  be  settled  and  have  an  ? 
interest  in  it.  It  would  be  an  acquisition  to  the  1 
force  the  more  men  that  were  married,  as  long  as  t 
they  could  live  any  way  respectably.  t 

7208.  Mr.  Harrel. — Still  you  would  not  remove  c 
the  present  restriction  of  seven  years  ? — I would  1 
not.  In  fact,  we  discussed  the  marriage  question,  c 
and  the  men  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  a 
present  rule  of  seven  years’  service  was  very  fair,  t 

[1502] 


'•  hut  that  when  a man  would  be  married  then  give 
him  something.  I must  certainly  say  I was  often 
1 myself  ashamed  to  see  the  way  married  men  were 
, trying  to  live.  A married  man  with  three  or  four 
; children,  considering  the  present  disturbed  state  of 
, the  country,  could  not  give  himself  a good  dinner. 

7209.  Chairman. — You  say  “ considering  the  dis- 
i turbed  state  of  the  country.’’  Are  the  men  paying 
• more  now  than  they  used  for  their  food  ? — They  are 
1 in  some  places,  but  more  are  not.  I know  beef  at 
1 all  events  has  increased  in  price. 

> 721  -Aj'e  the  men  made, to  pay  more  than  other 

people  ? — As  a general  rule,  they  are. 

7211.  Why  ? — I could  not  well  explain  it. 

7212.  Was  it  always  so  that  the  men  were  made 

■ pay  more  than  other  people,  or  only  latterly? I 

found  it  nearly  always  the  case,  that  wherever  wo 
were  the  highest  penny  was  put  on  us ; I could  not 
honestly  say  it  was  within  the  last  year  or  two. 

7213.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  you  think  that  arose  from 
an  absence  of  good  feeling  towards  the  men,  or  might 
it  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  people  thought 
they  were  well  off  and  able  to  pay  ? — I would  say  to 
both  causes. 

7214.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  matter,  please. 
— The  next  is  that  the  men  should  be  compelled  to 
retire  at  thirty  years’  service,  and  have  the  option  of 
retiring  at  twenty-five. 

7215.  Suppose  the  men  were  allowed  to  retire  at 
twenty-five  years’  service  at  thirty-fiftieths  of  then- 
pay  instead  of  twenty-five-fiftieths,  and  that  in  one 
form  or  another  the  pay  was  increased  so  as  to 
increase  the  real  value  of  the  thirty-fiftieths,  do  you 
not  think  that  a movement  in  that  direction,  if  wide 
enough,  would  go  a long  way  to  settle  the  question 
of  pension  ? — It  is  a subject  there  could  be  a great 
deal  said  upon  it.  In  fact,  I might  say  it  is  a burning 
question,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

7216.  Mr.  Harrel. — Heax-t  burning,  that  arises  from 
seeing  another  man  entitled  to  a better  pension  who, 
in  your  opinion,  was  not  doing  more  hard  work,  or 
better  entitled  to  the  pension  ?— If  I was  talking 
for  a week  I could  not  put  it  better  than  you  have 
stated  it. 

7217.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  matter  ? — 
The  system  of  promotion.  The  men  desire  that  the 
sub-constables  should  be  promoted  by  seniority  if 
able  to  pass  a cei-tain  literary  test  laid  down  by  the 
Inspector-  General,  and  that  no  sub-constable  under 
five  years’  service  be  allowed  to  compete  ; and  that 
each  man’s  answers  be  submitted  to  the  Inspector- 
General  for  classification,  and  placed  on  the  county 
inspector’s  list  accordingly ; and  that  about  ten 
marks  be  given  for  each  year’s  sex*vice.  There  are 
a great  many  men  discontented  with  the  way  pro- 
motion is  cax-ried  on.  I speak  for  a large  number  of 
men,  myself  included. 

7218.  Do  I gather  from  that  that  you  want  to 
thx-ow  more  power  into  the  hands  of  the  central 
department  in  Dublin  than  they  have  at  present  ?— 

I do. 

7219.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  would  like  a unifoi-in 
system  ? — Yes. 

7220.  But  your  suggestion  is  on  the  lines  of  filling 
vacancies  in  counties  by  the  men  of  the  counties  ? — 
Yes. 

7221.  There  should  be  promotion  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  seniority,  but  having  regard  to  fitness  ?• — 
Undoubtedly ; a man  must  be  intelligent  and 
qualified,  or  you  should  not  promote  him. 

7222.  How  would  you  examine  the  men  ? — In  the 
first  place,  I would  leave  the  recommendation  to  the 
sub-inspector  of  the  district,  as  having  most  know- 
ledge of  the  men  ; and  then  a Board  of  officers  sent 
to  examine.  Or  let  so  many  men  be  selected  fx-oiu 
the  -County  Kerry,  and  sent  to  Dublin,  and  be 
examined  here,  taking  the  examination  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  county  inspector  altogethex-.  The  men 
of  the  force  have  confidence  in  the  Inspectoi-- Genera  I 
and  the  central  department.  Let  the  men,  according 
to  merit,  be  placed  on  the  list,  and  be  promoted  as 
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vacancies  occur.  I know  counties  where  men  have 
been  promoted  at  six  years’  sex-vice,  while  respectable 
men,  long  on  the  list,  were  not  promoted,  and  some 
of  tlxem  were  far  more  intelligent  men  than  those 
who  were.  The  old  hands  were  years  on  the  pro- 
motion list,  and  felt  it  a great  grievance  to  see 
young  hands  promoted  over  them. 

7223.  The  idea  of  the  men  is  that  there  should  be 
some  fixed  principle,  and  that  this  system  of  pro- 
motion should  not  be  at  the  discretion  of  any 
individual  ? — That  is  it ; the  public  service  will  lose 
on  account  of  the  system. 

7224.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  matter  ? — 
The  system  of  unfavourable  records  is  a grievance. 

7225.  You  find  thepx-esent  system  of  unfavourable 
records  tells  unfairly  as  regards  promotion  and 
pension  ? — It  does. 

7226.  What  alteration  do  you  suggest  in  the 
present  system  ? — If  a man  is  in  fault  let  him' pay  a 
fine,  and  let  the  matter  end  there  and  then. 

7227.  In  point  of  fact,  you  would  abolish  the 
system  of  unfavourable  records  as  regards  promo- 
tion and  pension  altogether  ? — I would ; I was 
asked  to  put  it  before  you  in  this  way,  that  two 
years’  good  conduct  after  the  date  of  this  Committee 
should  wipe  out  all  unfavourable  records. 

7228.  And  that  that  should  be  the  rule  in 
future? — Yes;  there  are  many  men  in  the  sei-vice 
who  feel  unfavourable  records  like  a mill-stone 


round  their  neck  if  they  were  punished  once  or 
twice.  The  records  always  face  them,  and  they  are 
looked  upon  with  suspicion.  I often  saw  men  who 
would  clean  themselves  and  walk  out  about  the 
roads  and  come  in  again,  and  would  never  be 
punished,  while  I have  known  good  efficient  police- 
men, rough  and  ready,  who  may  unfortunately  fall, 
and  one  of  these  would  be  worth  half-a-dozen  of  the 
men  who  keep  inside  the  barracks.  When  a man 
is  fined,  and  goes  from  one  county  to  another,  the 
record  is  against  him  there ; it  is  the  first  thing  that 
meets  his  eye,  and  he  is  marked. 

7229.  What  is  the  next  matter? — The  present 
allowance  for  fuel  and  light  is  inadequate  ; it  should 
be  increased  to  1Z.  in  winter  and  15s.  in  summer. 

7230.  Do  you  contemplate  the  fuel  for  cooking 
as  well  as  for  the  guard-room  ? — Yes. 

7231.  Go  to  the  next  matter,  please. — That  the 
night  allowance  of  4s.  6cZ.  be  made  permanent.  That 
is  principally  what  I was  asked  to  state.  I may 
state,  on  behalf  of  the  Kerry  foi-ce,  that  the  men  are 
very  thankful  to  the  Government  for  the  grant  they 
got  lately.  They  deserved  it,  they  got  it,  and  they 
are  thankful  accordingly.  There  was  a lot  appeared 
in  the  papers  about  the  Kerx*y  force  grumbling ; the 
men  repudiate  anything  like  it.  They  arc  very 
thankful  to  the  Government.  I could  not  say  any- 
thing- more,  and  I could  not  do  loss. 


[The  Committee  adjourned.] 


Fifteenth  Day.— 21st  SEPTEMBER,  1882, 

Present : 

Mr.  R.  O’Shaughnessy,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  D.  Barrel,  R,M. 


Constable  Michael  Gillan,  examined. 


7232.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  constables  of 
the  County  Roscommon  ? — Yes. 

7233.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  the 
county  ? — I have  been  twelve  years  in  the  county  ; 
I went  to  the  county  as  a reeruit ; I was  next 
transferred  to  Wexford,  where  I spent  about 
eighteen  months,  after  which  I got  back  to  Ros- 
common. 

7234.  What  is  the  first  subject  that  you  wish  to 
mention  ? — Pay. 

7235.  The  men  of  Roscommon  seek  a rise  in  pay 
at  the  x-ate  of  Is.  a-day  ? — Yes. 

7236.  Give  us  the  reasons  on  which  this  demand 
is  grounded  ? — The  necessaries  of  life  have  increased 
in  price  since  I joined  the  force  over  fourteen  years 
ago  ; I could  then  buy  beef  at  7 d.  per  lb.,  I now  pay 
9 d.  ; eggs  I could  purchase  at  6<Z.  per  dozen,  I now 
pay  Is. ; butter  I could  buy  at  9d.  per  lb.  some  time 
ago,  it  is  now  Is.  4iZ.,  and  cannot  be  had  at  less  than 
Is.  6<Z.  in  winter  and  spring-. 

7237.  Is  it  within  the  last  ten  yeai-s  the  increase 
in  price  has  arisen  ? — It  is  since  I joined  the  foi-ce. 

7238.  When  was  that  ? — I am  fourteen  years  and 
a.  month  in  the  force. 

7239.  Has  there  been  any  great  increase  in  prices 
since  1874,  when  you  got  an  increase  of  pay? — I 
took  the  difference  since  1868. 

7240.  Did  you  get  an  increase  in  1874  which  was 
supposed  to  meet  any  increase  in  prices  that  occurred 


between  1868  and  that  time  ? — The  men  say  that 
they  perform  duties  as  policemen  in  this  country 
which  the  police  in  England,  do  not  perform,  and 
that  that  ought  to  bear  out  their  claim  for  Is.  a-day. 

7241.  I want  to  know  whether  you  are  able  to 
point  to  any  articles  that  have  l-isen  in  price  since 
1872  ? — Beef  has  increased  in  px-ice. 

7242.  You  referred  to  the  duties  pex-formed? — 
The  men  are  completely  harassed  with  the  duties 
they  have  had  to  perform  dux-ing  the  last  three  or 
four  yeax-s.  They  go  out  on  patrol,  and  have  to 
lie  in  ambush  in  fields,  and  when  they  i-etum  in 
the  morning  they  are  not  vex-y  presentable.  They 
then  knock  out  a little  sleep,  but  something  may 
occur  dux-ing  the  day  compelling  them  to  tux-n  out 
again. 

' 7243.  Your  county  is  one  of  the  most  disturbed 
counties  ? — Yes. 

7244.  Proceed  with  your  argument? — We  ask 
the  increase  also  because  of  the  x-ates  of  pay  received 
by  the  London  metropolitan  police ; while  we 
pex-fox-m  more  duty,  and  are  more  useful  to  the 
Government  in  our  capacity  of  policemen  than  the 
London  metropolitan  police,  axxd  yet  they  get  nearly 
treble  the  amount  of  pay  that  we  do.  Take  the 
grades  as  they  stand  cox-responding  to  oux-s.  Con- 
stables in  the  London  metropolitan  police  of  the 
same  rank  as  sub-constables  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  receive — third  class,  24s-  per  week ; 
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second  class,  27s.  per  week ; first  class,  30s.  per 
week,  and  reserve,  3K.6cZ.  Sergeants  in  the  London 
metropolitan  police,  being  of  the  same  rank  as  con- 
stables in.  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  receive 

third  class,  34's.  per  week ; second  class,  36s. ; and 
first  class,  38s.  Inspectors,  being  of  the  same 
rank  as  head  constables  in  . the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary, receive— third  class,  45s.  per  week;  second 
class,  55s.  Gd. ; and  first  class,  62s.  Gd.  Constables 
employed  in  plain  clothes  receive  7s.  additional  per 
week.  Sergeants  employed  in  plain  clothes  receive 
the  following third  class,  100Z.  per  annum ; second 
class,  110Z.  to  I30Z. ; and  first  class,  120Z.  to  150Z. 
each,  with  10Z.  per  annum  for  plain  clothes.  In- 
spectors receive  from  180Z.  to  230Z.,  with  15Z.  per 
annum  for  plain  clothes.  In  general,  every  man 
of  the  London  metropolitan  police  performs  ei°ht 
hours  duty  per  day,  the  remaining  sixteen  hours 
being  his  own,  and  any  extra  duty  is  liberally  paid 
for.  I will  show  you  that  a constabulary  man 
performs  more  duty,  and  is  more  generally  useful, 
than  a London  metropolitan  policeman.  Moreover’ ' 
the  Irish  policeman  performs  duties  which  are  paid 
for  separately  in  England,  but  arc  unrecognized 
here. , In  England,  a constable  performs  only  eight 
hours’  duty ; here  the  constabulary  are  continually ; 
under  arms.  Prom  the  time  a man  gets  up  in  the  * 
morning  he  cannot' be  absent  from  barracks  for. 
more  than  two  hours  except  he  is  on  duty,  nor  can 
he  go  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  barrack:. 
In  England,  as  you  see  by  what  I have  ah-eady ' 
stated,  a man  having  performed  eight  hours  duty 
has  the  remaining  sixteen  to  himself;  he  may  be 
following  some  other  trade  with  his  wife,  in  the 
same  locality. 

7245.  Mr.  Barrel. — You  say  that  a London  'metro- 
politan policeman,  after  doing  eight  hours  duty,  has 
sixteen  hours  to  himself,  during  which  he  can  follow 
any  other  trade  or  calling  ? — Yes. 

7246.  What  data  have  you  for  that  statement  ?— 

I have  it  from  the  “ Freeman,”  and  we  all  made 
inquiries,  and  got  cuttings  here  and  there. 

7247.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  in' 
this  room,  within  the  last  few  days,  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  London  metropolitan  police  was  examined 
before  another  Committee,  and  there,  in  answer  to  a 
question  on  this  subject,  gave  a direct  negative  to 
the  statement  you  have  just  made,  as  to  their  either 
being  allowed  to  pursue  other  employments  or  to 
have  at  their  disposal  the  hours  they  are  not 
required  for  duty  ? — I stand  corrected  so.  There 
is  another  point,  that  their  wives  indirectly  make 
up  the  loss. 

7248.  You  then  admit,  that  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, a part  of  your  information  is  incorrect  ? — I 
will  admit  that  part  of  it  maybe  incorrect.  It  may 
be  a matter  of  police  regulation  in  London  that  I 
have  been  misinformed  on,  some  trifling  change  as 
to  pursuing  his  avocations. 

7249.  During  the  sixteen  hours  he  is  off  duty,  he 
is  required  to  be  at  a place  where  he  may  be  called 
upon  and  made  available  for  duty  ? — Perhaps  if  the 
witness  were  here  I might  like  to  ask  him  what 
means  he  has  of  ascertaining  that  the  men  do  not 
pursue  other  avocations. 

7250.  Yes ; but  when  you  state  that  upon  the 
authority  of  letters  in  the  “ Freeman,”  and  other 
information  picked  up,  it  is  right  to  tell  you  that 
evidence  has  been  given  which  does  not  bear  out  your 
Viewjjf  the  question  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

7251.  Chairman. — It  is  our  intention  to  get 
evidence  for  this  Committee  quite  independently 
of  evidence  given  before  the  other  Committee  p— 
thank  you. 

'252.  That  evidence  will  appear  in  our  report, 
and  set  before  the  force  accurately  whatever  the 
reality  may  be  on  the  subject  of  pay,  the  condition, 
privileges,  and  leisure  time  of  the  English  force  ? — 

7253.  It  is  only  right  you  should  let  ns  know 
wiiat  your  impressions  are  on  the  subject.  Go  on 

[1502] 


now,  please  ?-The  duties  of  the  English  police  are 
exclusively  police  duties.  We  have  to  inspect  weights 
and  measures  officio.  The  collection  of  agricul- 
tural statistics  and  the  Census  are  quite  separate  in  ; 
England,  bringing  in  large  sums  to  the  parties  em- 
ployed at  them.  The  subject  was  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  not  very  long  since,  but  I cannot 
rightly  remember  the  amount  stated  to  be  expended 
in  England  for  the  getting  in  of  the  Census,  while  in 
Ireland  it  is  done  for  little  or  nothing,  being  per- 
formed by  the  constabulary.  In  England  there  is 
from  os.  to  10 s.  a-day  paid  for  that  duty,  because  the 
English  policeman  was  not  up  to  the  mark 
7254.  To  whom  was  that  paid  ?— To  those  who 
gather  m the  Census  and  agricultural  statistics 
You  are  aware  that  a constable  at  72 Z.  16s.  performs 
the  duty  of  inspector  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
also  of  food  and  drugs.  The  inspector  of  weights  and 
measures  had  formerly  200Z.  a-year.  ° 

7255  Mr.  Barrel. — That  is  to  say,  the  200Z.  a-year, 
formerly  paid  to  an  inspector  of  weights  and 
measures,  was  for  the  duty  over  the  whole  countv. 
and  now  that  is  done  by  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight 
constables  ? — Yes. 


7256.  Each  in  them  several  sub-districts  ?— Each 
in  his  petty  sessions  district. 

725/.  Chairman. — Have  you  anything  else  to  urge 
on  that  subject? — The  constable  is  also  food  and 
chug  inspector.  He  is  also  sub-port  inspector,  as  I 
might  designate  him. 

/258.  Mr.  Ban-el. — What  is  the  allowance  now  ? 
—I  am  not  quite  certain. 

7259.  Was  it  at  one  time  2s.  Gd.  a-day  ? — It  was. 

7260.  Ajid  he  received  that  ?— The  sub-inspector 
was  inspector  for  the  port.  I remember  Mr.  Dobbyn 
m Wexford  had  about  80Z.  for  it;  but  Wexford 
ceased  to  be  a port  under  the  new  Act,  Belfast  and 
Cork  being  left  intact. 

7261.  Are  you  speaking  from  memory  ? — I am. 

7262.  The  highest  ever  paid  to  an  officer  in  any 
part  of  Ireland  was  ,2s.  6d.  a-day  ? — Yes  ; I am  only 
speaking  from  memory. 

7263.  Chairman. — Pass  ,t,o  the  next  point  ?— If 
the  Government  desire  any  information,  which  re- 
quires what  you  may  call  educated  brains  to 
discover,  they  generally  appeal  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  for  it,  such  as  returns  as  to  vagrancy 
and  agriculture. 

7264.  With  regard  to  vagrancy  and  matters  con- 
nected with  crime,  are  you  in  a position  to  say  that 
the  English  constable  is  not  also  obliged  to  furnish 
information  ? — He  is,  but  not  in  the  way  the  Irish 
Constabulary  man  does  it.  It  is  the  education  of 
the  man  who  does  it  that  enhances  its  value. 

7265.  But  with  regard  to  crime,  if  the . informa- 
tion is  given  in  a manner  satisfactory  to  the  Govem- 
ment  of  the  country,  surely,  for  that  particular 
kind  of  information,  you  would  have  no  more  claim 
for  extra  pay  than  an  English  policeman  who 
would  supply  it  ? — Then  I say  I am  not  getting  as 
much  pay  as  he  is,  and  I am  doing  duties  quite 
distinct  from  those  performed  by  the  English  police- 


• 7266.  I was  referring  to  that  particular  duty,  and 
I am  assuming  what  I may  be  wrong  in  assuming, 
that  the  English  policeman  did  supply  criminal  in- 
formation ? — He  does,  but  not  on  forms ; for  instance, 
if  forms  are  given  out,  the  constable  distributes  the 
forms  to  the  sub-districts,  and  the  information  is 
got  in. 

7267.  Before  you  leave  the  question  of  pay,  J 
would  like  to  ask  you  this,  are  you  able  to  save 
money  on  the  present  pay? — No;  nor  would  1 
marry  on  the  present  pay. 

7268.  As  an  unmarried  man,  and  before  the  times 
of  disturbance,  were  you  able,  as  it  appeals  from 
the  report  of  the  late  Committee  other  men  have 
been  able,  to  save  money  ? — I suppose  I could  save 
1Z.  10s.  in  the  month,  after  supplying  myself  with 
everything,  and  that  would  be  little  for  a man  who 
might  require  to  send  his  friends  a helping  hand. 

2 E 2 
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7269  During  the  late  disturbance,  for  the  last  7280.  But  even  tlie  English  constabulary  and  the 
three  or  four  years,  have  you  continued  that  saving  ? London  police  do  not  get  their  full  pay  as  pension  . 
— Yes ; I do  not  do  any  out-door  duty  as  clerk.  I la 


> any  — 

get  nothing  for  my  office  as  clerk,  hut  I will  go  into 
that  again. 

7270.  Mr.  Barrel.— You  have  given  us  the  rates 
of  pay  of  the  London  metropolitan  police,  and  you 
have  spoken  also  of  the  pay  received  by  the  English 
police  generally  ? — 'Yes. 

7271.  And  also  of  their  standard  of  intelligence  as 
compared  with  the  constabulary  ? — Yes. 

7272.  Have  you  inquired  into  the  rates  of  pay 
given  to  the  police  in  the  rural  district  in  England  ? 
—I  have  not ; but  I believe  we  are  still  under-paid 
as  compared  with  the  rural. 

7273.  Are  you  aware  that  the  rates  of  pay  of  the 
police  in  the  rural  districts  in  England  are  not  any- 
thing like  so  high  as  the  rates  of  pay  given  in 
London  and  other  large  towns  ?— -I  believe  each 
municipality  in  England  regulates  its  own  police 
service,  and  they  get  the  men  as  cheap  as  they  can. 

7274.  After  instituting  a comparison,  then,  be- 
tween the  Irish  and  English  police,  would  you  think 
it  reasonable  and  fair  to  choose  out  the  most  highly- 
paid  city  police  force  in  the  kingdom  for  a com- 
parison, or  would  you  look  on  it  as  more  reason- 
able to  ascertain  the  rates  of  pay  of  the  English 
police  forces  generally,  urban  and  rural,  and  then 
institute  a comparison  of  their  pay  in  the  aggre- 
gate?— Striking  an  average  of  the  rural  and  city 
police  in  England,  and  then  comparing  the  con- 
stabulary with  their  worth  as  a police  force,  I 
certainly  say  you  will  find  us  greatly  underpaid. 

7275.  Is  there  anything  else  on  the  subject  of 
pay  ? — There  is.  The  Government  have  not  taken 
into  consideration  the  claims  of  the  third-class  sub- 
inspectors, and  it  was  recommended  in  1872  that 
that  rank  be  abolished,  and  that  there  should  be 
only  two  grades  of  sub-inspectors,  first  and  second. 

7276.  How  does  this  subject  you  are  now  referring 
to  bear  on  the  pay  question  ? — I wish  to  make  a 
suggestion. 

7277.  If  it  happens  to  be  a thing  affecting  the 
sub-inspectors,  and  not  the  men,  we  cannot  deal 
with  it  ? — I would  suggest  that  the  rank  be 
abolished,  as  recommended  by  the  Commission  of 
1872.  They  get  135Z.,  and  that  stands  intact 
according  to  the  last  Act,  but  it  is  not  able  to  sup- 
port a gentleman  in  their  position ; I would  give  the 
pay  and  allowances  to  a head  constable,  and  the 
pay  of  first- class  head  constable  to  a constable,  and 
I would  abolish  the  rank  of  second-class  head  con- 
stable ; I would  give  the  constable’s  pay  to  the 
acting  constable,  and  I would  give  the  sub-con- 
. stables  Is.  a-day  of  an  increase. 

7278.  Go  on  to  the  next  subject  ? — It  is  desired  that 
the  pensions  of  the  men  who  joined  the  force  since 
August  1866  be  assimilated  with  the  pensions  of  the 
men  who  joined  the  force  before  1866.  This  is  con- 
sidered essential  to  the  unanimity  of  feeling  and 
harmonious  working  of  the  service,  because  one 
fellow  laughs  at  the  other,  and  says,  “ Oh,  you  will 
get  nothing  at  all.”  The  force  is  thus  divided  into 
two  parts,  you  have  the  old  fellows  and  the  young 
fellows.  They  also  wish  that  all  should  be  allowed 
to  retire  after  twenty-five  years’  service.  I ■wish  you 
to  understand  it  is  not  my  own  opinion  I am  giving, 
but  that  of  the  men  whom  I represent,  and  they 
say  there  should  be  compulsory  retirement  at  thirty 
years’  service ; I would  not  make  it  compulsory  on 
any  man.  They  say  there  should  be  full  pay  as 
pension  after  thirty  years’  service,  irrespectively  of 
the  length  of  service  a man  may  have  in  a particular 
rank. 

7279.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  no  other  force  in 
the  three  kingdoms  except  portions  of  the  constabu- 
lary and  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police  of  a certain 
standing  which  do  receive  pensions  calculated  in 
that  way  ? — You  are  quite  right.  I am  aware  that 
in  the  Excise  they  would  not  get  what  they  are 
drawing  on  Government  duty. 


J am  not  quite  certain  of  it. 

7281.  You  may  assume  that  it  is  the  case  ?— 
Yes. 

7282.  It  is  only  fair,  then,  to  point  out  the  diffi- 
culty there  would  be  in  absolutely  adopting  unifor- 
mity of  pension  with  pay,  in  the  face  of  what  is 
now  tne  general  rule.  I am  not  at  all  shutting  out 
the  prospect  of  an  improvement  of  pensions,  but  to 
improve  them  in  a particular  way  is  what  I want 
to  point  out  ?— It  is  not  fair  to  a man  who  joined  on 
the  11th  August,  1866,  to  say  that  because  he  joined 
on  that  date  he  would  not  get  the  same  pension  as  a 
man  who  joined  two  days  before.  Here  I am  under 
the  Act  of  1866,  and  when  I retire,  after  thirty- 
years’  service  as  a head  constable,  what  do  I get  ? 

I get  40Z.  a-year  ; while  a sub-constable  who  joined 
previous  to  the  10th  August,  1866,  and  who  never 
was  promoted,  gets  62Z.  a-year  on  retiring.  Is  that 
fair  ? ... 

7283.  Was  it  not  a part  of  your  duty  in  adopting 
a profession  to  make  some  inquiry  and  see  what 
compensation  you  would  get  both  in  the  Government 
service  and  on  retirement  ? — I intended  to  emigrate 
after  a few  years. 

7284.  But  was  it  your  duty  ?— It  was  my  duty, 
no  doubt. 

7285.  Did  you  perform  that  duty  to  yourself  f— 
It  never  struck  me. 

7286.  After  all,  you  can  scarcely  blame  any  one 
but  yourself,  seeing  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  in 
existence  at  the  time,  for  being  in  the  position  you 
are  in  at  present  ? — Every  person  is  supposed  to 
know  the  law,  but  we  do  not  go  into  technicalities 
until  we  get  into  the  profession. 

7287.  But  it  was  not  on  any  false  pretence  on  the 
part  of  any  one  that  you  joined  ? — It  was  voluntary 
on  my  part.  I was  reared  in  the  service,  and  knew 
all  about  it. 

7288.  Are  you  the  son  of  a policeman  ? — Yes ; my 
father  served  in  the  force. 

7289.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  point  ? — The 
next  is,  that  we  seek  a lodging  allowance  for  married 
men  not  accommodated  in  barracks. 

7290.  What  does  it  actually  cost  generally  for 
married  men  to  get  accommodation  outside  barracks? 
— It  vaiies  ; in  some  places  they  have  to  pay  10s.  or 
12s.  per  month.  They  like  to  uphold  the  respect- 
ability of  the  service. 

7291.  In  other  places  can  they  get  accommodation 
for  less  than  that  ?— They  cannot.  In  some  locali- 
ties they  do  not  want  to  have  a policeman  or  his 
people  at  all,  and  they  ask  the  largest  sum,  saying 
it  is  no  harm  to  overcharge  them. 

7292.  Is  that  the  experience  of  the  force  in  Ros- 
common ? — It  is  the  experience  of  the  service  that 
a policeman  is  always  charged  more  for  everything 
than  any  other  individual  in  the  community. 

7293.  Is  it  the  experience  in  reference  to  lodgings? 
— It  is.  They  are  charged  more  than  any  ordinary 
person. 

7294.  When  they  take  small  houses  are  they 
charged  more  ?— They  are  generally  charged  more. 

7295.  What  would  be  a fair  allowance  to  give  ?— 
We  would  ask  10Z.  per  annum.  I would  say  12s. 
a-month. 

7296.  That  makes  7Z.  4s.  How.  do  you  make  it 
10Z.? — I am  only  speaking  for  the  men  whom  I 
represent.  I would  also  say  that  an  allowance 
should  be  granted  where  females  or  boys  over  the 
age  are  compelled  to  live  out  of  barracks  according 
to  the  Regulations. 

7297.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  ?— Promotion.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  those  whom  I represent,  as  well  as 
my  own,  that  there  should  be  more  promotions  from 
the  ranks  to  the  position  of  sub-inspectors  than  them 
are  at  present,  because  it  would  stimulate  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  force  to  be  more  active  and  energetic 
in  the  discharge  of  their  various  duties.  It  is  the 
o-eneral  belief  of  the  force  that  a sufficient  number 
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of  qualified  head  constables  could  at  all  times  be 
had  to  fill  the  greater  number  of  appointments.  The 
constabulary  is  the  only  police  force  in  the  empire 
that  is  officered  outside  its  own  ranks. 

7298.  What  proportion  of  the  places  do  the  men 
whom  you  represent  seek  ? — They  want  the  whole 
of  them.  There  should  be  no  cadet  element  drawn 
into  it  at  all. 

7299.  Go  to  the  next  point? — It  is  furthermore 
believed  that  the  force  will  not  attain  to  the  full 
height  of  efficiency  expected  of  it  by  the  public 
until  such  time  as  all  promotions  to  the  rank  of 
sub-inspector  are  given  to  deserving  head  constables, 
and  the  age  (48  years)  should  not  disqualify  them 
if  otherwise  found  fit. 

7300.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — The  next  is  in 
reference  to  county  inspectors’  clerks.  I am  one.  A 
recognized  advancement  is  sought  in  position  and 
pay  equal  to  the  importance  of  the  situation  as 
county  inspector’s  clerk,  with  a proportionate  increase 
to  all  assistants  who  have  nowto  undergo  avery  severe 
test.  Of  late  years  they  have  had  to  work  from 
7 in  the  morning  until  after  midnight.  I often 
have  to  go  across  to  the  Post-office  with  letters  at 
half-past  11  o’clock,  and  get  them  in  as  a com- 
pliment. 

7301.  This  is  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  ? — 
Increased  clerical  labour  in  consequence  of  the  land 
agitation.  We  ask  that  the  chief  clerks  be  appointed 
to  the  temporary  rank  of  head  constable  on  getting 
charge  of  an  office,  and  that  the  assistants  be  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  constable  within  six  months 
after  being  appointed  to  the  office.  The  chief  clerk 
is  assistant  store-keeper  to  the  county  inspector,  and 
in  that  capacity  he  is  responsible  to  the  county  in- 
spector and  the  authorities  for  the  public  property 
in  his  charge,  namely,  bedding,  barrack  furniture, 
clothing  for  the  men,  accoutrements,  arms,  saddlery, 
&c.  He  is  at  present  allowed.  12 s.  6d.  a-month,  but 
that  would  not  buy  canvas  to  send  out  the  goods. 

7302.  Is  he  supposed  to  buy  canvas  ? — The  canvas 
is  got  from  the  contractor,  and  a demand  is  made  to 
send  it  back. 

7303.  Mr.  Barrel. — Of  course,  you  knew  you  were 
going  to  be  examined  here,  and  I take  it  you  ascer- 
tained accurately  what  you  have  spent.  What  has 
been  your  actual  expenditure  for  packing  cases  ? — I 
would  say  about  6s. 

7304.  For  what  period  of  time  ? — For  about  half 
a-year. 

7305.  That  was  during  the  half-year  that  the 
clothing  was  issued  ? — Yes ; from  September  to 
March. 

7306.  Clothing  is  only  issued  once  a-year  ?— Since 
the  land  agitation  the  issue  is  variable. 

7307.  It  is  not  so  certain  as  before  ? — It  is  not. 

7308.  Still  the  6s.  covered  your  expenses  fox’  the 
packing  cases  ? — Yes,  for  packing  cases  and  canvas 
to  put  goods  in ; that  is  only  for  the  canvas  and 

7309.  Have  you  any  other  items  of  actual  expen- 
diture ? — I have,  oil  for  rifles. 

7310.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  your  oil  ? — 2s.  6d. 
a-month. 

7311.  Have  you  actually  spent  that  ? — I have,  on 
an  average,  to  keep  the  l-ifles  in  proper  repair. 

7312.  How  many  rifles  have  you  in  store? — 
About  thirty  or  thirty-five ; they  come  in  and  go 
out. 

7313.  The  cost  is  Id.  a-day  for  oil  ? — Yes. 

7314.  Is  there  any  other  item  of  expenditure  ? 
— Coal  would  cost  about  7s.  6d.  a-month  to  keep  a 
fire  there. 

7315.  As  a matter  of  fact,  what  have  you  spent  ? 
— I get  the  coal  sometimes  jointly  in  the  mess ; I 
daresay  I have  spent  7s.  6d.  a-month. 

7316.  Has  it  been  that  ? — It  has.  The  place  is 
damp,  and  I am  responsible  for  the  goods.  I have 
piles  of  blankets,  and  a man  keeps  them  turned  to 
prevent  their  being  mouldy  or  moth  eaten. 

7317.  That  would  be  6d.  a-day  for  coal  ?— Yes. 


7318.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  say  anything 
else  on  the  subject  ? — I would  ask  Is.  a-day  to  com- 
pensate for  labour  and  defray  incidental  expenses, 
making  good  damaged  or  lost  articles,  and  providing 
fires,  canvas,  and  packing.  I would  ask  that  a pro- 
portionate number  of  the  staff  of  clerks  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  Office,  Dublin  Castle,  be  supplied 
from  county  inspectors’  offices,  thereby  stimulating 
advancement,  and  encoui'aging  deserving  members 
of  the  force,  who  must  be  better  acquainted  with 
the  working  of  the  force  than  civilian  clerks 
could  be. 

7319.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ proportionate  ” ? — 
For  every  civilian  appointed  to  have  a county  in- 
spector’s clex-k. 

7320.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — i would  ask  that 
no  man  be  appointed  to  the  rank  of  head  constable 
who  has  not  had  fifteen  years’  service,  as  there  are 
instances  where  men  of  ten  or  twelve  years’  sex-vice 
have  been  appointed  to  that  rank  from  counties 
where  the  clerical  labour  was  nothing,  and  the  clerk 
and  other  constables  spent  their  whole  time  in  grind- 
ing themselves  for  the  select  list.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  Ix’eland,  particularly  Down  and  Antrim, 
where  they  have  routine  business,  they  grind  them- 
selves for  the  select  list,  and  get  a month’s  leave, 
too,  for  the  purpose.  The  examination  embraces 
subjects  not  useful  for  the  police  at  all.  A man 
might  be  a good  policeman,  and  not  know  where  the 
Solway  Frith  was. 

7321.  As  a partial  remedy,  you  would  suggest 
fifteen  years  ? — Yes ; that  there  should  be  work 
given  for  the  young  fellows  to  come  up  to  that.  I 
could  not  take  a book  to  look  at  it,  with  special 
resident  magistrates  asking  for  retxxms  here,  and  the 
Castle  on  the  other  hand,  besides  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  office.  The  county  inspector  likes  a man  to 
be  attentive,  and  you  cannot  improve  yourself  and 
mind  your  business.  Your  whole  time  must  be 
devoted  to  the  public,  both  as  an  ordinary  constablo 
and  as  a clerk. 

7322.  Pass  to  the  next  topic  ? — The  making-up  of 
clothing.  We  want  an  increase  of  5s.  per  man  for 
the  making-up  of  uniform,  as  the  amount  allowed  is 
insufficient.  We  calculated  to  a shaving,  and  we 
were  all  unanimous.  Regarding  the  clothing,  we 
have  got  a patrol  frock  made-up  from  the  con- 
tractor. It  is  just  like  a suit  you  would  get  from 
a tailor  on  a Saturday  night ; it  is  without  lining, 
and  is  a disgrace  to  put  on  a man’s  back.  A head 
constable  got  the  optioix  of  taking  the  lining  out  of 
his  to  cool  himself. 

7323.  How  could  he  take  it  out  if  it  was  not 
there  ? — That  is  a px-o vision  made  for  him.  The 
present  tunic  the  head  constable  wears  could  be 
made  to  suit  summer  or  winter.  The  head  constables 
consider  their  i-ank  should  be  recognized  by  giving 
them  a patrol  jacket  or  something  like  it,  and  that  it 
should  be  lined.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
bottle-green ; it  is  vex-y  good,  but  the  garment  is  not 
perfectly  finished  without  lining.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  give  a man  a coat  in  a rough,  unfinished  state,  so 
that  if  a shower  of  rain  came  his  shoulders  would  be 
wet.  It  would  be  cool  enough  in  summer  weather. 
The  Government  gained  6s.  in  the  transaction, 
9s.  4id.  being  the  contract  price,  while  the  tunic  cost 
14s.  and  something. 

7324.  That  is  to  say,  the  Government  supply  you 
with  a cheaper  article  ? — Yes  ; but  if  the  cheaper 
article  was  serviceable,  the  Government  would  be 
quite  x-ight. 

7325.  Well,  it  is  suitable  ? — I have  no  doubt  it  is 
well  intended  as  a cool  summer  dress,  but  certainly 
it  is  made  too  cool  without  a lining.  I would  also 
suggest  that  a distinction  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  the  men,  as  in  the 
army,  in  making  up  the  coat. 

7326.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — Unfavourable 
records,  that  they  should  be  blotted  out  after  two  or 
three  years’  unblemished  character 

7327.  Both  as  regards  promotion  and  pension  ? — 


Constable 
M.  Gillan. 

21  Sept.,  1882 
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Constable  Yes,  and  that  they  should  not  affect  a man  when 
M.  Gill  an.  retiring  from  the  force. 

21  ge  t 1882  7328.  Then,  as  I understand,  you  would  never 

P M ' allow  them  to  have  any  effect  as  regards  pension, 
and  with  regard  to  promotion,  you  would  make  their 
effect  cease  after  two  or  three  years  ? — Yes._  Suppose 
a man  is  reported  for  being  drunk,  and  fined  21. 
with  only  ten  or  twelve  years’  service,  and  he  runs 
on  to  thirty  years  : when  he  is  pensioned  the  black 
marks  are  against  him  and  his  pension  is  reduced, 
while,  if  he  dies,  his  bones  in  the  grave  carry  the 
sin.  The  gratuity  to  his  widow  is  also  affected  by 
those  marks. 

7329.  Pass  to  the  next  topic  ? — Courts  of  Inquiry. 
I would  suggest  that  the  officers  be  sworn,  the  Court 
to  consist  of  not  less  than  three,  and  the  men 
I represent  say  that  one  of  the  three  ought  to  be  a 
county  inspector.  It  is  the  only  exceptional  Court 
in  the  world  where  the  members  of  it  are  not  sworn. 
In  a Military  Court  they  are  all  sworn,  the  President, 
officers,  and  the  Deputy- Judge- Advocate. 

7330.  Mr.  Marvel. — As  regards  a court-martial, 
and  the  members  being  sworn,  you  quote  that  as  a 
precedent  ? — Yes. 

7331.  Are  you  aware  that  the  punishments  which 
follow  the  finding  of  a court-martial  are  of  a highly 
penal  character,  including  imprisonment  ? — I know 
they  are. 

7332.  Do  you  know  that  the  finding  of  a Con- 
stabulary Court  of  Inquiry  does  not  involve  any 
such  consequence  P — It  involves  very  serious  conse- 
quences. 

7333.  Do  you  know  that  it  involves  any  such 
consequences  as  imprisonment  ? — Not  imprison- 
ment. 

7334-.  Therefore,  there  is  no  analogy  between  Con- 
stabulary Courts  of  Inquiry  and  Courts  of  Justice  ? 
— I have  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  my  position,  and 
if  my  position  is  left  to  gentlemen  who  are  not 
sworn  to  do  me  justice,  I cannot  have  faith  in  them. 

7335.  But  is  there  any  analogy  between  the  result 
of  a finding  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  and  the  result 
of  a man  being  found  guilty  of  a criminal  offence  ? 
— There  might  be.  Suppose  there  was  a criminal 
charge  afterwards  to  be  framed,  and  the  discipline 
portion  of  it  had  to  be  investigated  by  a Court  of 
Inquiry,  would  not  the  finding  of  the  Court  of 
Inquiry  affect  him  ? 

7336.  But  you  have  no  such  case  ? — I do  not  know 
of  such  a case,  but  it  might  occur. 

7337.  Can  you  give  any  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  finding  of  a Court  of  Inquiry  would 
be  produced  as  evidence  in  a criminal  Court  of 
Justice  ? — I cannot  quote  an  instance,  but  it  strikes 
me  it  might  affect  the  issue. 

7338.  Chairman. — As  a matter  of  law,  it  cannot 
be  used  ? — I did  not  know  that. 

7339.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — The  next  is  from 
the  Finance  Code,  565,  with  regard  to  a night’s 
absence. 

7340.  Say  what  you*  wish  on  that  subject  ? — I 
would  say,  give  the  allowance  for  any  time  before 
12  midnight  and  after  3 A.M.,  and  reduce  the  time  to 
eight  hours  to  constitute  a night. 

7341.  Mr.  Harr  el. — The  allowance  is  4s.  6 d. 
a-night  ? — Yes. 

7342.  That  is  intended  to  cover  a man’s  absence 
from  his  barrack  ? — It  is. 

7343.  And  that  absence  involves  his  spending 
money  for  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast  ? — Yes. 

7344.  Can  you  tell  me  any  circumstances  under 
which  a policeman  would  be  obliged  for  eight  hours’ 
absence  to  have  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast  ? — He 
may  take  some  lunch  with  him  in  his  haversack. 

7345.  You  say  that  any  eight  hours,  three  of 
which  would  be  between  12  midnight  and  3 a.m., 
should  entitle  a man  to  a night’s  absence  ? — -Yes. 

7346.  Tell  me  any  reasonable  circumstances  under 
which  a man  could  be  called  upon  1 to  pay  for 
supper,  bed,  and  breakfast  during  the  eight  hours  ? 
— Not  the  three  combined. 


7347.  You  have  asked  the  allowance  tor  eig 
hours.  No  doubt,  a hardship  occasionally  arises 
from  the  fact  that  a man  to  get  a night’s  allowance 
for  twelve  hours  must  have,  as  a portion  of  the 
twelve  hours,  the  six  hours  between  9 r.M.  and 
3 a.m.  ? — He  must. 

7348.  Suppose  now  that  your  suggestion  were 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  hours  between  12  mid- 
night and  3 a.m.,  and  that  any  twelve  hours  which 
included  those  three  entitled  a man  to  his  4s.  6d., 
do  you  not  think  that  it  would  meet  reasonably  all 
chances  of  such  expenditure  ? — Not  twelve  hours ; 
I would  say  ten. 

7349.  Chairman.—1 Go  on  to  the  next  subject  P — I 
would  like  to  refer  to  the  special  resident  magis- 
trates. We  are  of  opinion  that  the  entire  discipline 
of  the  force  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
officers  connected  with  the  force,  as  well  as  all  the 
duties  performed  by  the  body,  and  we  desire  that 
the  control  exercised  by  the  special  resident  magis- 
trates be  abolished. 

7350.  What  experience  have  the  men  you  repre- 
sent of  the  special  resident  magistrates  ? — They 
complain  of  the  six  hours’  system  of  patrolling. 
There  is  an  order  from  the  special  resident  magis- 
trate that  each  man  must  perform  six  hours  daily 
patrol  duty. 

7351.  Was  that  order  communicated  to  the  men 
directly  by  the  special  resident  magistrate  ? — By 
Circular. 

7352.  Was  it  communicated  directly  by  the  special 
resident  magistrate  by  Circular  or  otherwise,  or  com- 
municated to  you  through  the  officers  ? — Through 
the  officers,  of  course. 

7353.  Then  this  portion  of  the  complaint  is  rather 
a complaint  against  the  excessive  duty  thrown  on 
you  by  the  special  resident  magistrates  ? — The  men 
feel  that  in  peaceable  districts  they  are  sent  out 
on  a system,  and  that  they  are  like  machines.  The 
result  is,  that  when  a man  has  been  out  five  hours, 
and  then  receives  information  that  a house  is  to  be 
attacked,  he  may  naturally  say,  “ I will  not  tell  the 
sergeant  anything  about  this,  or  I will  have  three  or 
four  hours’  duty  more.” 

7354.  Are  there  any  other  details  with  reference 
to  the  special  resident  magistrates  you  wish  to  give 
ns  ? — That  is  the  only  thing  the  men  complain  of ; 
I do  not  feel  it  myself. 

7355.  Pass  to  the  next  subject? — The  men 
wish  that  the  widows  and  children  of  deceased 
members,  no  matter  at  what  age  or  occupation 
at  the  time  of  the  parents’  death,  should  receive 
what  they  are  now  entitled  to  up  to  eighteen  years 
of  age.  Suppose  a pensioner  has  been  paying  into 
the  Constabulary  Force  Fund  twenty  years,  and  his 
children  go  into  business,  and  are  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  they  get  nothing  of  what  the  father 
subscribed  during  his  lifetime. 

7356.  Mr.  Harrel.— That  has  reference  to  male 
children  ? — Yes. 

7357.  But  supposing  he  leaves  female  children 
without  a mother,  are  they  not  entitled  to  some- 
thing ? — I am  not  aware.  I never  saw  a case  of  that 
kind. 

7358.  I am  speaking  of  the  regulation.  Does  the 
regulation  not  entitle  female  children  whose  mother  is 
deceased  to  an  allowance  of  a character  nearly  equi- 
valent to  that  which  the  widow  would  receive  if  she 
were  alive  ? — The  female  children  are  recommended ; 
but  suppose  there  were  no  family  ? 

7359.  But,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  obligatory  on 
a pensioner  to  contribute  to  the  fund  ? — No.  He 
does  it  with  the  object  of  benefiting  his  children. 

7360.  He  knows  the  regulation  ? — He  does. 

7361.  Does  not  he  take  his  chance  as  to  whether 
there  will  be  anyone  left  behind  him  who  would  pro- 
bably derive  benefit  from  the  fund  ? — That  is  ,a 
chance. 

7362.  But  does  not  he  take  everything  into  his 
calculation  ? — He  does,  no  doubt. 

7363.  As-  a matter  of  fact,  if  he  is- a wise  man, 
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when  the  chance  has  gone  by  of  any  one  ever 
deriving  benefit  he  would  stop  subscribing  ? — He 
generally  subscribes  to  benefit  his  children,  and 
they  grow  up  beyond  his  expectation  to  twenty- 
one. 

7364.  But  if  he  is  a wise  man,  does  not  he  then 
stop  subscribing  ? — He  does  not  like  to  stop. 

7365.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  point  ? — The 
men  would  ask  that  the  periods  of  roll-call  be 
changed  to  10  o’clock  all  the  year  round. 


7366.  Is  that  to  be  uniform  in  summer  and 
winter  ? — Yes. 

7367.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — They  want  boot 
money. 

7368.  What  do  they  ask  for  boot  money  ? — My 
men  told  me  to  ask  3Z.  per  annum,  or  5s.  a- month. 

7369.  How  many  pairs  of  boots  in  the  year  do 
your  men  generally  wear  ? — The  working  men  wear 
two  strong  paii\s  of  high-lows,  and  perhaps  a light 
-pair  eveiy  Sunday. 


Constable 
M.  Gillan. 

21  Sept.,  1882. 


Sub-Constable  William  Cassidy,  examined. 


7370.  Chairman. — You-  represent  the  sub-con- 
stables of  the  County  Roscommon  ? — Yes. 

7371.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  that 
county  ? — Five  years  and  three  months. 

7372.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
Seven  years  and  three  months. 

7373.  Be  kind  enough  to  take  the  subjects  in  the 
order  in  which  your  men  consider  them  important  ? 
— I will. 

7374.  What  is  the  first  matter  ? — The  first  is 

^ 7375.  State  your  views  on  the  subject  of  pay  ? — 1 
wish  to  tell  you  that  in  representing  the  sub-con- 
stables,  I represent  the  greater  portion  of  the  men, 
and  also  the  most  deserving  men,  because  they  are 
what  we  call  the  working  bees,  and,  as  I will  show 
you,  they  are  most  unjustly  treated. 

7376.  What  amount  of  increase  do  you  seek  ? — I 
want  Is.  a-day  of  a rise  for  the  sub-constables. 

7377.  Give  us  your  reasons? — First  of  all,  the 
reason  I name  Is.  a-day  is,  that  I am  sure  in  the 
meanest  situation  in  Ireland,  not  to  speak  of  America 
and  Australia,  I would  have  Is.  a-day  and  my  board. 
As  I am,  I have  just  barely  my  board. 

7378.  You  have  not  only  your  board,  but  you 
have  also  your  lodging  ? — Yes  ; but  I want  some- 
thing for  my  time  and  labour.  My  salary  is 
54Z.  12s.  a-year,  and  there  is  a deduction  of  l2s.  as 
centage.  It  is  barely  able  to  support  me  so  as  to 
enable  me  to  perform  the  duties  1 have  to  do,  let 
alone  leaving  me  a single  shilling  for  any  time  and 
labour. 

7379.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  ? — The 
reason  the  pay  is  inadequate  to  support  me  is  in 
consequence  of  the  excessive  duties.  That  is  the 
first  point.  The  next  is,  that  there  has  been  lately  a 
rise  in  provisions,  and  the  third  is  the  inclination  of 
the  people  to  “ salt  ” the  police  in  their  dealings 
with  them. 

7380.  You  mean  to  charge  them  unfairly  ? — Yes  ; 
and  I will  prove  that  by  an  instance  that  occurred 
last  Saturday  in  the  town  of  Roscommon.  A sub- 
constable, who  is  mess  man,  went  to  the  market  for 
potatoes.  He  offered  a certain  price  for  them, 
within  3d.  per.cwt.  of  what  the  man  wanted.  Sub- 
sequently, he  went  back  to  take  the  potatoes,  and  he 
found  the  man  had  sold  them  to  a civilian  at  6 d.  less 
than  what  he  would  charge  the  policeman,  who 
upbraided  him  then  and  there  before  the  public.  That 
is  a fact,  as  I can  swear.  With  regard  to  the  exces- 
sive duties,  I have  to  get  extra  nourishment  which 
I could,  and  did,  do  without  three  or  four  years  ago. 
We  have  to  attend  fairs,  labour  meetings,  and  go  on 
all  sorts  of  detachment  duty,  by  which  we  are 
subjected  to  far  greater  expense  than  formerly.  In 
that  way  we  often  have  to  pay  for  cars  that  we  are 
not  allowed  for,  because  the  distance  is  not  over 
six  miles ; but  if  we  marched,  and  had  to  turn  out 
four  hours  on  a night  patrol,  we  could  not  stand  it. 
We  have  to  pay  for  the  cars  out  of  our  own 
pockets. 

7381.  Has  it  frequently  occurred  that  you,  for 
instance,  got  a car  under  these  circumstances  within 


the  six  miles  ? — Yes,  frequently ; I could  give  you 
three  or  four  instances  in  one  month. 

7382.  On  your  part? — Yes,  singly,  on  my  own 
part.  I happen  to  be  one  of  the  working  men  of 
the  force  always  on  duty,  and  that  is  the  way  I have 
experience  of  it. 

7383.  Is  that  the  experience  of  other  sub-con- 
stables as  well  as  yourself  ? — Mine  is  not  a peculiar 
case  at  all.  It  is  the  same  with  all  the  working  sub- 
constables of  the  station. 

7384.  Mr.  Barrel. — But  you  earned  extra  pay, 
during  the  time  you  were  on  the  duty  you  hired  the 
car  for  ? — Hot  a farthing ; I was  not  eight  hours 

. absent. 

7385.  Would  you  not  look  upon  it  as  being  an 
unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances  that  gave 
you  three  such  turns  within  a month  ? — No  ; in  the 
district  where  I am  there  are  three  or  four  villages, 
Freerty,  Atbleague,  and  Four  Roads, — and  there  are 
herds’  meetings  and  labour  meetings  held  frequently, 
and  fail's  as  well.  Besides,  tho  sub-sheriff  lives  in 
the  town,  and  he  is  very  often  engaged  at  evictions. 
Three  or  four  times  in  one  month  I had  to  pay  for 
cars,  and  I got  into  debt. 

7386.  How  long  ago  is  that  ? — The  month  before 
last. 

7387.  Chairman. — Is  that  in  consequence  of  the 
new  agitation  that  has  arisen  ? — It  is  partly  owing 
to  the  new  agitation ; but  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years  it  has  been  this  way. 

7388.  Had  you  saved  ? — I might  have  4Z.  or  5Z. 
going  on  a month’s  leave. 

7389.  As  I understand,  you  found  yourself  in 
debt  ? — I was.  The  bulk  sum  I got  relieved  me.  I 
keep  myself  respectably. 

7390.  Go  on  to  the  next  point  ? — Another  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  subject  is,  that  when  we 
go  to  those  villages  it  is  not  expected  that  we  can 
stop  five  or  six  hours  and  walk  home  again  without 
refreshments,  and  that  does  not  take  from  our  mess: 
for  our  dinner  is  there,  and  goes  to  loss.  So  that  a 
policeman’s  money  is  not  as  good  to  him  as  any  other 
man’s. 

7391.  In  those  disturbed  times  ? — Yes. 

7392.  Have  not  the  men  of  the  station  thorough 
control  over  the  mess  arrangements  ? — They  have  ; 
but  it  is.  impossible  to  economise  in  the  country. 

7393.  Do  you  not  think  it  ought  not  to  be  impos- 
sible to  exercise  economy  which  would  prevent  your 
dinner  being  cooked  at  home  when  there  is  no  chance 
of  being  home  to  eat  it  ?— No.  When  ordered  on 
duty  we  are  sent  to  planes,  and  very  often  we  do  not. 
know  what  duty  we  are  going  on  until  we  land  in 
the  place ; nor  do  wo  know  how  long  wo  may  be 
absent. 

7394.  Is  not  that  case  of  sudden  duty  where 

you  would  not  be  absent  long  enough  to  get 
an  allowance  exceptional  ? — It  is  not  an  excep- 
tional case.  It  occurs  very  often  ; and  a man  stay- 
ing five  or  six  hours  in  a strange  place  incurs 
expense.  „ . , 

7395.  Mr.  Barrel— Lb  not  it  a rare  thing  for  you 
to  be. ordered  suddenly  away  and  not  to  get  the 


Sub-Constable 
W.  Cassidy. 

21  Sept.,  1882. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  OF  THE 


ob-Constublc  eight  hours’  allowance  ? — It  is  not.  We  had  a few 
W.  Cassidy,  searches  for  arms  in  the  district,  and  every  time  it 

occurred  it  was  in  this  way.  It  is  the  talk  of  the 

1 Sept.,  1882.  meil)  an(j  every  one  knows  it  to  be  the  fact,  that  a 
policeman  cannot  make  as  good  a living  out  of  25s. 
as  a clerk  can  out  of  11. 

7396.  Chairman. — Is  that  true  in  ordinary  times, 
when  there  is  no  disturbance  ? — It  is  partly  time ; 
for  a policeman  cannot  take  as  much  out  of  his 
money  as  a man  holding  a private  situation  can  do. 

7397.  You  must  remember  that  a man  holding  a 
private  situation,  as  you  said,  of  11.  a-week,  must 
find  himself  in  lodgings  ? — Y es ; but  he  has  his  whole 
time  in  an  office,  and  when  he  gives  up  in  the  even- 
ing he  can  devote  himself  to  industry  that  will  be 
advantageous  to  him  in  some  respect. 

7398.  Now  pass  to  the  subject  of  pensions  ? — What 
we  want  is,  that  the  pensions  be  equalized.  A sub- 
constable who  joined  since  1866  on  retiring  after 
thirty  years’  service  would  now  get  only  about 
37 1.  8s. 

7399.  That  is,  assuming  he  retires  as  a sub-con- 
stable ? — Yes.  The  fact  of  a man  joining,  say,  a year 
before  him,  and  getting  his  full  pay  on  retiring,  is 
not  a laughable  matter  at  all.  It  is  a serious  matter 
to  a sub-constable  who  is  fit  for  nothing.  After 
thirty  years’  service  in  the  constabulary  men  will 
be  fit  for  nothing,  unable  to  drag  their  legs  after 
them,  and  they  are  thrown  on  the  waves  of  the 
world.  They  therefore  require  as  much  pension  as 
will  afford  them  subsistence. 

7400.  Do  you  wish  «to  add  anything  else  on  the 
subject  of  pensions  ? — Our  claim  is  simply  that  the 
pensions  be  equalized. 

7401.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  when  joining  ? — 
I did  not.  If  I had  known  as  much  about  the  matter 
as  I do  now  I would  never  have  joined. 

7402.  Mr.  Barrel. — Did  you  know  anything  about 
the  force  when  you  joined  it  ? — Only  that  I saw  the 
men  always  knocking  about. 

7403.  You  did  not  know  anything  ? — No ; I had 
not  a friend  in  the  police. 

7404.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — The 
next  is  lodging  allowance  for  married  men  not 
accommodated  in  barracks. 

7405.  You  are  not  a married  man  ? — No ; and  never 
will  be  in  the  police. 

7406.  Do  you  agree  with  the  constable  as  to  the 
amount  you  would  seek? — Yes;  10Z.  a-year.  The 
men  think  they  would  get  fair  lodgings  for  that 
amount. 

7407.  I might  appeal  to  you  as  a disinterested 
observer,  because  you  will  not  marry  yourself,  as  to 
whether  you  think  this  giving  an  allowance  to  the 
men  would  increase  the  temptation  to  many  ? — It 
would  not,  in  any  way.  It  is  not  the  fact  of  10Z. 
a-year  for  lodging  money  that  would  make  a man 
get  married. 

7408.  Mr.  Barrel. — Your  personal  opinion  is,  that 
notwithstanding  the  10Z.  it  would  still  be  an  impru- 
dent step  on  your  part  to  marry? — Yes ; if  I got 
10Z.  to-morrow  I would  not  marry.  ■ 

7409.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — The 
next  is  promotion. 

7410.  On  the  subject  of  promotion,  what  do  you 
wish  to  say?- — The  sub-constables  of  ten  years’ 
service  and  upwards  think  they  have  a grievance 
that  in  fact  rivals  any  of  the  others. 

7411.  State  what  the  grievance  is,  and  how  you 
you  propose  to  remedy  it  ? — The  men  are  all  com- 
plainifig  about  the  system  of  promotion.  They  want 
a just  and  uniform  system  introduced.  I know  from 
experience  that  the  present  is  one  of  the  most  unjust 
and  unsatisfactory  systems  in  any  service  under  Her 
Majesty.  The  Government  have  reason  to  know 
that  it  is  the  sub-constables  who  have  most  griev- 
ances, and  that  they  are  the  mbst  discontented  part 
of  the  force. 

7412.  Tell  us  in  what  respect  the  present  system 
of  promotion  among  suh-constables  is  unjust  ? — It  is 
unjust  as  to  the  mode  of  securing  promotion. 


7413.  Detail  it  now? — Perhaps  the  expressions 
would  be  too  strong,  but  there  are  introduced  secta- 
rianism, favouritism,  and  flunkeyism.  That  is  a very 
hard  case  amongst  an  intelligent  body  of  men,  where 
every  man  thinks  he  should  be  justly  treated. 

7414.  You  spoke  of  sectarianism  ? — I may  tell  you 
I am  a Presbyterian  myself,  and  if  such  a thing  did 
not  exist  I would  hardly  say  it  did. 

7415.  You  think  it  does  exist  ?— I am  almost  sure 
of  it. 

7416.  You  think  men  are  kept  back  because  they 
are  not  of  a particular  religion  ? — I may  tell  you  it 
does  not  all  go  the  one  way. 

7417.  That  is,  as  to  other  religions? — Yes ; hut, 
as  a rule,  the  Protestants  get  far  greater  advantages 
that  way  than  others. 

7418.  Is  there  any  other  influence  ? — Favom-itism 
is  the  greatest. 

7419.  That  is  to  say,  for  one  reason  or  other, 
the  man  in  authority  prefers  one  sub-constable  to 
another  ? — Yes. 

7420.  It  may  be  on  account  of  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  superior  merit  of  the  man  he  prefers  ? — No. 
He  may  make  it  appear  so,  but  it  is  very  rarely  so. 
It  is  the  influence  of  private  gentlemen,  and  one 
thing  or  another  that  way,  that  secures  promotion, 
as  a role. 

7421.  On  the  officers  ? — On  the  officers  and  the 
county  inspector. 

7422.  When  you  make  that  statement  are  you 
speaking  from  your  own  observation,  or  are  you 
making  a statement  that  you  have  been  directed  by 
the  men  to  make  ? — Both  combined. 

7423.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  us  what 
plan  you  would  suggest  for  securing  fail-  promotion  ? 
— To  take  it  altogether  out  of  the  hands  of  sub- 
inspectors  and  county  inspectors.  The  plan  the 
men  of  Roscommon  suggested  is,  that  a board  for  the 
province,  consisting  of  three  officers,  should  be 
established  to  examine  the  men,  and  that  the  men 
should  get  promotion,  according  as  they  deserved 
it,  to  the  vacancies  occurring  in  their  counties. 

7424.  Mr.  Barrel. — Do  you  mean  that  the  vacan- 
cies of  a county  should  be  filled  by  the  men  of  the 
county  ? — Yes.  The  system  they  wish  is,  that  one- 
half  of  the  service — the  same  as  from  the  rank  of 
constable  to  head  constable— should  get  promotion 
by  competitive  examination  after  eight  years’ 
service. 

7425.  That  is  like  a select  list  for  the  sub-con- 
stables?— Yes;  one-half  after  eight  years’  service, 
and  the  other  half  by  seniority. 

7426.  Chairman. — Explain  that,  please  ? — That  is, 
that  the  senior  men  should  get  promotion  if  found 
fit.  In  no  case  give  it  to  the  junior  men  ; but,  by 
giving  half  competitively,  it  would  bring  the  junior 
men  to  the  front. 

7427.  Mr.  Barrel. — With  the  restriction  that  they 
should  have  eight  years’  service? — Yes.  A man 
is  no  policeman  without  eight  years’  service,  and 
each  year’s  service  after  eight  should  count  so  many 
marks  for  him.  I would  wish  to  remark,  with 
regard  to  promotion,  that  if  the  county  inspectors 
and  the  sub-inspectors  knew  how  the  men  complain, 
they  would  wash  their  hands  out  of  it.  Their  con- 
science would  compel  them  to  do  so.  The  men  say 
it  is  monstrous  to  see  a man  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
years’  service  passed  over  in  favour  of  a recruit  of 
four  or  five  years’  service,  though  the  senior  man 
may  be  as  well-conducted  as  the  other,  and  far 
superior  to  him  in  intelligence  as  a policeman. 

7428.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  on  the 
subject  of  promotion  ? — The  men  say,  that  the  fact 
of  giving  promotion  to  a recruit  over  this  man  of 
experience  is  enough  to  destroy  the  feelings  of  other 
upright  men.  Their  feelings  could  only  be  estimated 
by  a sub-inspector  of  nineteen  or  twenty  years’  ser- 
vice on  the  verge  of  county  inspectorship  who 
found  a cadet  appointed  instead  of  himself. 

7429.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  sub-inspector? — The  men  would 
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like  also  that  there  should  he  three-fourths  of  the 
promotions  from  the  ranks  to  sub-inspectorships. 
The  reasons  they  give  for  this  are,  that  it  would  in- 
duce intelligent  young  men  to  join  the  service,  and 
encourage  smart  men,  already  in  the  force,  to  have 
their  profession  at  heart,  and  to  strive  to  advance 
themselves.  A head  constable  promoted  in  that  way 
is  far  better  for  the  public  service  than  a cadet ; fox- 
instance,  if  a superintendent  of  the  metropolitan 
police  were  replaced  by  a cadet,  it  would  be  a 
serious  change  and  a disadvantage  to  the  service. 

7430.  What  is  the  next  matter  ?— The  next  is  the 
subject  of  unfavourable  records. 

7431.  At  what  time  would  you  have  them  ex- 
punged ? — After  two  years’  good  conduct. 

7432.  So  as  not  to  affect  promotion  ? — Yes ; 
because  many  a man  gets  a black  mark  acci- 
dentally. 

7433.  You  would  not  allow  unfavoui-able  records 
at  any  time  to  affect  pensions  ? — No  ; but  I would 
keep  him  back  two  years  fi-om  promotion,  and  after- 
wards he  might  be  as  good  a policeman,  or  better 
than  others.  The  men  are  continually  complaining 
of  those  black  marks  always  staring  them  in  the 
face ; so  that  if  a man  is  transferred  from  one 
county  to  another  he  gets  a bad  name  before  he 
knows  where  he  is. 

7434.  Go  on  to  the  next  subject  ? — The  next  is 
compulsory  retirement. 

7435.  At  what  service  ? — They  wish  to  have  com- 
pulsory retirement  at  thirty  years’  service,  and 
optional  at  twenty-five. 

7436.  Have  you  anything  else  to  urge  on  that 
point  ? — The  reason  the  men  want  compulsoi-y 
retirement  is,  that  after  thirty  years’  service  the 
men  would  choke  up  the  service,  and  it  would  be 
an  injustice  to  others  keeping  them  back  from  pi-o- 
motion,  as  well  as  injurious  to  the  well-being  of  the 
foi-ce,  by  their  being  in  positions  which  more  active 
and  energetic  men  should  occupy.  Men  are  unfit 
for  duty  after  thirty  years’  service,  and  they  retain 
their  position  by  scheming  and  dodging  for  the  sake 
of  some  pecuniary  advantage.  If  I did  not  express 
myself  in  this  way  honestly,  the  Government  would 
not  have  the  feelings  of  the  men  in  their  true 
colours. 

7437.  What  is  the  next  topic? — The  men  wish 
that  the  present  system  of  Courts  of  Inquix-y  should 
be  reformed  altogether. 

7438.  Are  there  aixy  changes  ixx  additioxx  to  those 
suggested  by  the  constable  ?— The  men  suggest  that 
there  should  be  three  sub-inspectox-s  sworn,  in  the 
Coux-t,  and  that  they  should  be  fx-om  a different 
county  to  that  in  which  the  prosecutor  and  defen- 
dant are  serving,  and  that  the  defexxdant  should  be 
sworn  and  allowed  to  give  evidence  in  his  own 
behalf. 

7439.  You  are  aware  that  that  is  a principle  that 
is  not  at  present  acknowledged  ixx  any  of  the 
Criminal  Coux-ts  of  Law  ? — I know  in  the  British 
Constitution  it  is  not  acknowledged. 

7440.  Have  you  anything  else  on  the  subject  to 
suggest  ? — With  regard  to  Courts  of  Inquiry,  the  sub- 
inspectors seem  to  be  labouring  under  a great  mistake ; 
for  instance,  they  think  that  a coxistable  will  never 
bx-ing  a charge  against  a sub-constable  unless  there  is 
some  shadow  of  truth  in  it.  I heard  a sub-inspector 
express  himself  that  way. 

7441.  Mr.  Sorrel. — Is  there  anything  in  the  re- 
gulations which  forms  a basis  of  axxthority  for  that 
statement  by  any  officer  ? — No. 

7442.  Is  not  that  the  individual  opinion  of  some 
officer  that  you  are  telling  us  ? — Yes.  I heard  him 
discussing  the  matter  of  Coux-ts  of  Inquiry,  and 
what  he  said  was,  “ Bear  in  mind  that  sub-inspectors 
acting  in  that  way  always  think  there  must  be  some 
shadow  of  truth  before  a man  would  prosecute 
another  on  a charge.” 

7443.  Is  not  that  mere  personal  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  officer  ? — There  is  not  a half  penny  worth 
in  the  regulation  about  it. 
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7444.  What  you  want  is,  that  there  should  be 
some  safeguard  from  allowing  such  personal 
opinions  to  have  weight  ?— Yes.  I have  considerable 
experience.  I have  been  a witness  in  two  Courts  of 
Inquiry.  In  a charge  of  insubordination  I saw  a 
respectable  sub-constable  swear  there  was  no  in- 
subordination, and  though  the  man  was  not  punished 
he  was  reprimanded,  and  transfei-red.  The  sub- 
constable  who  swore  that  is  an  acting  constable  now, 
and  looked  upon  by  the  authoi-ities  as  a man  of  good 
character,  and  if  he  brought  a charge  against  a man 
to-morrow  he  would  be  believed,  though  he  was  not 
believed  then. 

7445.  That  is  to  say,  he  would  be  believed  if  what 
the  officer  said  was  the  rule  really  guiding  the  con- 
duct of  other  officers  ?— Yes ; I give  you  this  instance 
from  expex-ience. 

7446.  Go  to  the  next  point  ? — The  men  complain 
bittei-ly  against  the  special  resident  magistrates 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  working  of  the  force. 

7447.  On  that  subject,  in  addition  to  what  was 
said  by  the  constable,  , have  you  any  other  instance  of 
experience  of  special  resident  magistrates  ? — They 
increase  the  number  of  unavailable  meix  by  causing 
sickness ; for  instance,  in  my  district  the  sick 
report  of  a constable  came  in  a few  days’  ago,  and 
the  doctor’s  certificate  stated  that  the  man  was 
labouring  under  general  debility,  the  result  of  exces- 
sive labour.  The  man  has  a pretty  large  sub-distx-ict, 
his  duty  is  measured  out  six  houx-s,  and  everything 
that  crops  up  after  that  is  called  extra  duty.  A 
secoxxd  reason  is  that,  when  an  outrage  or  anything 
sudden  occurs,  the  men  are  tired  and  jaded,  and 
there  are  no  fresh  men  to  turn  out.  A third  is,  that  it 
is  injurious  to  the  sex-vice,  inasmuch  as  when  a man 
gets  information  after  perfoiming  his  routine  of 
duty,  it  is  hard  to  think  he  will  take  much  trouble 
about  it  to  increase  the  duties  on  himself  and  his 
comx-ades.  If  left  free  to  act  for  himself,  it  would 
be  much  better-. 

7448.  jWhat  is  the  next  point  ? — It  is  a grievance 
that  senior  meix  should  be  held  responsible  for 
juniors  ; because  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  for 
a senior  to  be  respoxxsible  for  the  acts  of  his  junior. 

7449.  On  that  subject,  I presume  your  men  would 
be  satisfied  if  the  liability  of  a man  for  the  act  of  his 
companion  was  confined  to  those  cases  where  he  was 
really  a party  to  the  offence,  or  where  his  neglect 
coutx-ibuted  to  it  ? — Yes,  where  he  wasi-eally  apax-ty 
to  it. 

7450.  What  is  the  lxext  subject  ? — The  next  is 
extx-a  pay.  The  meix  request  that  the  present  rate 
be  made  permanent,  and  that  the  night  allowance 
should  be  as  hex-etofore.  At  present,  you  must  leave 
befox-e  9 o’clock  at  night  to  be  entitled  to  the  night’s 
pay.  I will  give  you  one  instance  of  my  own  to 
show  how  necessary  it  is.  On  the  12th  July  last  I 
had  to  go  from  Roscommon  to  Randalstown.  A 
telegram,  ordering  us  for  the  duty  by  the  5 o’clock 
train,  happened  to  come  in  when  the  train  was  nearly 
at  Athlone  ; so  that  we  had  to  proceed  by  the  mail 
train,  and  we  had  to  get  lodgings,  for  which  I did 
not  get  a single  penny. 

7451.  About  what  time  did  the  mail  train 
leave  Roscommon  ? — About  1 o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

7452.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  subject? — 
Road  nuisance  is  the  next.  The  men  think  that  it 
is  injurious  to  them,  as  policemen,  in  acquiring 
information  that  they  should  have  to  px-osccute 
people  for  this  simple  offence.  The  people  are  not 
willing  to  give  information  to  a man  who  summoned 
them  for  a cow  or  ass  wandering  on  the  public 
road. 

7453.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — The  single  men 
at  mess  in  barracks  think  that  there  is  too  much 
authority  exercised  by  a head  constable  or  constable 
in  using  the  barrack  servant  too  much  for  his  own 
pi-ivate  use.  The  men  are  not  at  all  satisfied.  T 
know  there  is  nothing  in  the  regulations  to  show 
she  is  not  the  servant  of  the  men ; but,  after  all, 
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if  a man  complains  about  this,  the  first  thing  is,  he 
will  hear  of  his  route  for  some  station  he  will  not 
like. 

7454.  Mr.  Harrel. — If  it  is  not  permitted  by  the 
regulations,  and  if  it  is  done  contrary  to  the  regula- 
tions, what  remedy  do  you  suggest  ? — What  I would 
suggest  is,  that  the  servant  should  be  the  servant  of 
the  men,  and  let  the  constable  with  a family  get  a 
servant  for  himself. 

7455.  Are  you  sure  that  is  not  the  regulation  at 
present  ? — I am  not. 

7456.  Is  not  it  a matter  within  the  power  of  the 
men  to  have  the  servant  of  the  mess  exclusively  for 
the  single  men  in  mess  ? — It  is. 

7457.  It  is  a matter  within  their  power  P — Yes  ; 
but  the  men  would  wish  to  have  a more  substantial 
rule  laid  down. 

7458.  What  do  you  want  more  than  the  power1, 
and  is  not  that  a matter  within  your  power  at 
present  ? — Yes ; but  it  is  a power  that  can  be  easily 
violated  by  the  constable  or  head  constable  in 
charge. 

7459.  Would  not  it  be  contrary  to  the  regulations 
of  the  service  if  he  did  violate  it  ? — It  would. 

7460.  Is  not  it  a matter  of  fact,  that  the  reason 
why  the  barrack  servant  acts  for  a constable  is 
in  order  to  decrease  the  expense  of  the  barrack 
servant  upon  the  men — is  not  it  their  desire,  oftener 
than  anything  else,  that  a constable  has  the  barrack 
servant  serving  him  ? — The  men  have  to  pay  all  the 
same. 

7461.  When  she  is  also  serving  the  constable 
and  has  time  enough  on  her  hands  to  do  so,  do  not 
the  wages  the  constable  gives  her,  to  some  extent, 
diminish  the  charge  which  she  makes  on  the  men  ? 
— No.  There  is  a rated  allowance  for  the  single  men 
to  pay;  for  instance,  in  Roscommon,  for  barrack 
attendance  alone,  it  is  2s.  Gd.  a-montk  on  each  man, 
exclusive  of  washing. 

7462.  Suppose  there  were  two  men  in  the  station, 
they  would  not  get  a servant  for  5s.  a-month  P — No. 

7463.  But  if  that  was  supplemented  by  5s.  from 
the  constable  it  would  keep  a servant  in  the  barrack  ? 
— Yes. 

7464.  Therefore,  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the 
men  that  the  servant  should  act  for  the  constable  in 
some  instances  ? — In  some  instances,  where  the  party 
of  men  is  small,  it  is  an  advantage. 

7465.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — The 
men  wish  to  get  an  allowance  for  boots. 

7466.  Do  you  put  the  allowance  they  claim  at  SI., 
like  the  constable  ? — Yes  ; and  they  request  that  the 
fuel  allowance  rate  be  doubled. 

7467.  In  making  that  demand,  do  you  contem- 
plate supplying  yourself  for  cooking  ? — No  ; but  on 
account  of  the  heavy  duty  on  patrols  lately,  there 
must  be  a fire  kept  in  the  day-room  all  night. 

7468.  Do  you  bum  coal-  and  turf  ? — Yes. 

7469.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — The  next  is,  that 
constables  in  charge  of  stations  should  be  allowed  to 
grant  a man  a day’s  leave  of  absence  in  case  of 
emergency — for  instance,  a friend  coming  to  see 
him. 

7470.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — There  are  a 
great  many  minor  things. 

7471.  Mention  them  ? — The  helmets  the  men 
have  got  are  not  at  all  satisfactory.  They  are  not 
at  all  like  the  shakoes  they  used  to  have,  but  are 
very  heavy,  and  the  men  have  to  wear  them  on 
Sundays  and  on  beat  duty,  and  all  that. 

7472.  To  what  occasions  do  you  wish  to  confine 
the  use  of  the  helmet  ? — To  general  parades, 


election  duty,  and  where  the  men  have  to  appear  in 
a body. 

7473.  What  is  the  next  topic  ? — The  men  com- 
plain that  the  sub-inspectors  have  too  much 
influence  with  the  county  inspectors  in  transferring 
them,  and  that  it  is  hardly  for  the  good  of  the 
service,  but  through  private  motives  such  a thing 
occurs. 

7474.  What-  remedy  do  yon  propose? — That  no 
man  be  transferred  unless  at  his  own  request,  unless 
when  he  is  punished,  or  some  charge  is  brought 
against  him  that  he  is  removed  for  the  good  of  the 
service.  I may  tell  you  that  one  policeman  three  or 
four  years  in  a place  is,  when  an  outrage  is  about 
to  occur  or  has  occurred,  worth  the  rest  of  the 
party. 

7475.  Have  you  anything  else  to  mention  P — I 
would  urge  that  the  pay  and  pensions  of  the  men  be 
increased,  so  that  they  may  think  their  situations 
worth  minding,  and  by  introducing  a just  and 
uniform  system  of  promotion,  they  may  take  an 
interest  in  the  profession  for  the  purpose  of  advanc- 
ing themselves.  Abolish  favouritism  and  petty 
tyranny,  and  the  men  will  give  more  attention  to 
their  duties.  Thus,  9,000  would  be  made  more 
valuable  than  12,000  in  the  service  now  serving,  and 
even  one  policeman  would  become  more  valuable 
than  two  at  the  present  day. 

7476.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — The  men  of  the 
branch  of  the  service  to  which  I belong  have  great 
cause  of  complaint,  particularly  the  men  sent  on 
temporary  duty,  for  want  of  having  influence  at  the 
depit.  When  there  is  a special  “ tack  ” of  clerk,  it 
is  given  to  a favourite.  The  others  are  always  sent 
to  the  disturbed  districts.  I have  been  for  five  years 
in  the  county. 

7477.  What  remedy  do  you  propose  ? — To  get 
transferred  off  the  reserve  after  being  three 
years  on  it.  I know  lots  of  men  who  would  have 
been  promoted  had  they  got  into  other  tacks,  but 
they  are  kept  on,  and  will  not  get  an  opportunity  of 
competing  for  clerkships  or  anything. 

7478.  Is  that  all  ? — The  men  wish  that  the  clerk- 
ships in  the  Inspector- General’s  office  should  be 
given  to  smart  men  of  the  force  instead  of  to 
civilians. 

7479.  All  the  clerkships,  or  a proportion  of  them  ? 
— A proportion  of  them.  I may  tell  you  that  there 
are  men  in  the  service  smart  enough  to  fill  them ; 
but  there  is  no  encouragement  to  an  educated  man 
to  stop  in  the  force  as  it  is  at  present. 

7480.  Have  yon  anything  else  to  suggest  on  the 
subject  ? — There  is  another  matter  about  the  re- 
serve. I would  suggest  that  any  appointment  given 
at  the  depot,  such  as  clerkship,  should  be  given  on 
competitive  examination  to  the  smartest  man  in  the 
department.  The  reserve  are  always  the  worst 
treated  men  in  the  county  in  which  they  are  serving ; 
because  the  county  inspector  and  sub-inspector 
think  they  will  have  them  only  a few  days  or  a 
month.  They  are  punished  severely,  and  there  is  no 
one  to  sympathize  with  them  or  take  their  part. 

7481.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  know  that  before  a 
reserve  man  can  be  punished  the  matter  is  sent  to  the 
Commandant  for  his  opinion  ? — Yes ; and  I know  it 
is  the  Commandant  that  does  punish  them. 

7482.  Yes  ; but  when  you  speak  of  their  not  being 
taken  care  of,  you  know  the  file  is  sent  to  the  Com- 
mandant ? — I am  fully  aware  of  it ; but  I want  to 
show  if  it  was  a county  man  the  sub-inspector  or 
county  inspector  would  make  a statement  in  his 
behalf. 
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7483.  Chairman. — You  are  a constable  repre- 
senting the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  County 
Cavan  ? — Yes. 

7484.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in 
Cavan  ? — Fifteen  months. 

7485.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
Fifteen  years. 

7486.  State  the  points  you  wish  to  make  in  the 
order  of  importance.  What  is  the  first  matter  you 
wish  to  bring  under  our  notice  ? — The  first  matter  is 
with  regard  to  pensions,  and  our  request  is  that  the 
men  who  joined  since  the  10th  August,  1866,  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  men  who  joined 
prior  to  that  date. 

7487.  Tell  us  the  grounds  on  which  that  claim  is 
made  ? — Young  men  looking,  forward  to  retire- 
ment at  thirty  years’  sex-vice  on  the  rate  of  pension 
they  are  now  entitled  to  see  nothing  but  the  work- 
house or  starvation  staring  them  in  the  face.  They 
are  not  fit  to  labour  or  tux-n  their  hand  to  employ- 
ment, and  the  px-obabilities  are  that  they  will  have  a 
wife  and  family,  and  cannot  see  how  they  are  to 
support  them. 

7488.  Go  oxx  to  the  next  point,  please  ? — W e 
would  like  optional  retirement  at  twenty-five  years’ 
sex-vice. 

7489.  And  I suppose  compulsox-y  retirement  at 
thirty.  Go  on  to  the  next  topic  ? — If  a man  is 
medically  x-etumed  unfit  at  fifteen  years’  service,  we 
ask  that  he  should  receive,  as  pension,  fifteen- 
thirtieths  of  his  maximum  pay,  and  for  every  yeax- 
after  one-thirtieth  to  be  added  up  to  thirty  years’ 
sex-vice. 

7490.  Are  those  all  the  views  you  wish  to  put 
fox-ward  with  regard  to  pension  ? — Yes. 

7491.  Did  you  enter  since  the  change  in  1866  ? — 
Yes. 

7492.  When  you  entered,  did  yoxx  make  any 
inquiry  as  to  the  x-ate  of  pension  you  would  be 
entitled  to  ? — I did  not.  It  xxevex-  stx-uck  me  at  the 
time. 

7493.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  no  other  force 
in  the  three  kingdoms  now,  except  a certain  pox-tion 
of  your  force  and  the  Dublin  metx-opolitan  police, 
that  do  get  pension  equal  to  pay  ? — I am  not. 

7494.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  is  so.  Did  you  say  any- 
thing about  compulsox-y  retirement  at  thix-ty  yeai-s’ 
service? — Yes ; we  would  have  retix-ement  compul- 
sory at  thirty  years’  sex-vice. 

7495.  Chairman.  — Pass  to  the  next  matter, 
please  ? — The  next  is  an  increase  of  pay  of  at  least 
Is.  a-day  to  acting  constables  and  constables,  while 
head  constables  wish  to  get  something  more — they 
think  they  ax-e  entitled  to  Is.  3d. 

7496.  Tell  us,  fix-st  of  all,  when  did  this  demand 
fox-  incx-ease  of  pay  ax-ise  among  the  men  in  Cavan  ? 
— It  has  been  felt  for  a length  of  time  now,  that  the 
pay  they  are  drawing  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  times. 

7497.  You  say  “ a length  of  time.”  How  long  is 
it  since  it  was  fix-st  mooted  ? — Two  years  ago  full}'. 

I could  not  make  ends  meet  fox-  that  time. 

7498.  Give  your  reasons  for  the  demand  ? — The 
duties  xvithin  the  last  two  or  thx-ee  years  are  three- 
fold heavier  than  they  wex-e  ten  yeax-s  ago,  and  coix- 
sequently,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  incur  more 
expense  to  fit  ourselves  for  those  duties,  and  we  have 
often  to  pex-fox-m  disagreeable  duties.  There  is 
another  mattex-,  that  young  men  are  excluded  fx-om 
company  which  they  are  natux-ally  anxioxis  to 
enjoy.  They  often  wish  they  had  not  joined,  when 
they  have  not  more  pleasure  and  comfort  than  at 
present. 

7499.  Do  you  mean  that  that  is  in  consequence  of 
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what  has  occux-red  in  the  last  two  ox-  three  years  ? — 
Yes.  Thex-e  are  other  police  forces  better  paid  than 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulax-y. 

7500.  On  that  subject  we  are  going  to  get 
evidence,  not  only  as  to  the  London  fox-ce,  but  the 
vax-ious  forces  throughout  England,  their  rates  of 
pay,  pension,  and  deductions,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  them,  and  we  will  give  due 
weight  to  all  those  things.  What  is  the  next  point  ? 
— The  next  I wish  to  bring  under  yoxxx-  notice  is  a 
lodging  allowance  to  marx-ied  men  not  accommodated 
in  barracks. 

7501.  Are  you  a marx-ied  man  ? — I am. 

7502.  Have  you  been  long  married  ? — Seven 
years. 

7503.  As  a married  man,  have  you  been  laying  by 
any  money  in  the  force  ? — None.  I could  not  save 
a penny ; I could  hardly  make  ends  meet. 

7504.  Before  you  got  max-ried  what  was  your 
experience  in  that  respect  ? — I could  save  a little  at 
that  time,  and  my  pay  was  a good  deal  smaller  than 
it  is  now. 

7505.  But  still  you  could  save  a little  ? — I could. 

7506.  Mr.  Sari-el. — You  were  stationed  in  Belfast 
when  an  unmarx-ied  maix? — Yes;  for  part  of  the 
time. 

7507.  What  allowance  do  you  seek  for  lodging 
accommodation  ? — 10Z.  per  axxnum. 

7508.  In  Cavan  there  ax-e  very  few  towns,  and  the 
stations  are  mostly  x-ux-al  ? — Yes ; as  a genex-al  x-ule. 
It  is  vex-y  hard  to  get  lodgings. 

7509.  Go  on  to  the  xxext  subject,  please  ? — We 
ask  that  an  allowance  be  gx-anted  for  boots,  say  31. 
per  axxnum. 

7510.  Pass  to  the  next  ? — That  the  extra  pay  of 
4s.  (id.  a-night  be  made  permanent.  There  is  a 
section  (565)  of  the  Finance  Regulations  which  the 
men  would  wish  altered  regarding  the  night’s 
absence,  commencing  befox-e  9 p.m.  and  terminating 
any  time  after  3 a.m.  ; I would  suggest  any  time 
before  midnight,  instead  of  9 p.m.  I will  give  my 
reason.  If  a man  goes  on  duty  any  time  before 
9 p.m.,  and  x-emains  on  duty  till  after  3,  he  is 
entitled  to  4s.  3d.  for  the  night ; whereas  if  he  goes 
out  at  9 p.m.,  and  stops  out  till  after  3 A.M.,  he  is 
only  entitled  to  an  allowance  for  the  number  of 
houx-s  he  is  absent. 

7511.  You  stated  that  if  a man  goes  out  before 
9 p.m.  and  remains  oxxt  till  after  3,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  4s.  3d.  What  you  mean  is,  that  if  he 
went  out  before  9,  and  remained  twelve  hours 
terminating  after  3 a.m.,  he  would  be  entitled  to 
4s.  3d.  ? — Yes. 

7512.  Then  you  suggest  that  instead  of  making 
the  hours  between  9 and  3 six  of  the  twelve 
houx-s,  that  the  houx-s  between  midnight  and  3 
should  be  sufficient,  that  is  to  say,  that  a night’s 
allowance  should  be  giveix  for  any  twelve  houx-s, 
thx-ee  of  which  are  between  12  midnight  and  3 a.m.  ? 
— Yes ; that  is  what  I mean. 

7513.  You  think  that  is  reasonable? — Yes ; that 
is  what  I want  to  convey. 

7514.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  matter,  please  ? 
— The  next  is,  that  unfavoux-able  records  be  blotted 
out  after  five  yeax-s’  good  conduct,  and  that  such 
records  did  not  in  any  way  affect  a man’s  pension. 

7515.  Pass  to  the  next  point  ? — The  next  is,  that 
all  promotions  be  from  the  x-anks. 

7516.  What  is  your  argument  for  that  demand  ? 
— The  English  police,  the  Scotch  police,  and  tho 
Dublin  police  are  officex-ed  fx-om  the  rank  and  file ; 
and  it  has  been  found  generally  that  men  promoted 
fx-om  the  x-anks  make  better  officers  as  regards  duty. 
Experience  has  shown  that  to  be  the  case. 
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7517.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — The  next  thing  I 
would  like  to  bring  under  your  notice  is  an  allowance 
to  assistant  storekeepers. 

7518.  What  allowance  do  you  suggest  they  should 
get? — 10Z.  a-year.  They  get  71.  10s.  at  present. 

7519.  On  what  do  you  ground  the  claim? — A 
great  many  stores  are  damp,  and  a fire  must  be  kept 
to  prevent  the  articles  being  damp,  and  that  is  done 
at  the  assistant  storekeeper’s  expense. 

7520.  Are  you  a county  inspector’s  clerk  ? — 
Yes. 

7521.  What  is  the  next  matter? — The  next  is, 
that  a senior  should  not  be  punished  for  the  acts  of 
a junior  when  on  duty,  except  he  be  a party  to  the 
offence.  It  is  felt  that  a man  ought  not  to  be 
punished  for  the  acts  of  others. 

7522.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — County  inspec- 
tors’ clerks  discharge  responsible  duties,  and  they 
are  debarred  from  earning  anything  outside  the 
office  beyond  their  ordinary  pay.  They  should  get 
some  consideration  more  than  the  ordinary  con- 
stables. 

7523.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  you  mean  extra  pay? — 
Yes. 

7524.  Is  not  that-  extra  pay  given  to  cover  extra 
expenses  ? — A county  inspector’s  clerk  has  a great 
deal  more  responsibility  than  an  ordinary  con- 
stable. 

7525.  What  do  you  suggest  as  to  that  ? — I would 
suggest  that  he  should  get  the  temporary  rank  of 
head  constable  after  being  three  years  in  the  county 
inspector’s  office. 


0 1,-  7526.  If  he  ever  goes  up  for  head  constable,  he  will 
have  the  opportunity  after  six  years  ? — Yes. 

7527.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  you  would  give  him 
the  temporary  rank  after  three  years  ? — Yes. 

7528.  Chairman. — Lately,  you  have  been  getting 

a good  many  recruits  ? — Yes ; a class  of  recruits  not 
very  good.  '• 

7529.  In  what  respect  are  they  inferior  to  the  old 
ones  ? — They  are  not  physically  as  strong,  nor  are 
they  of  the  height  of  the  old  recruits.  They  are  not 
the  same  class  of  men  at  all. 

7530.  Do  they  come  from  the  same  class  among 
the  people ; are  they  farmers’  sons  ? — Yes ; but  the 
standard  having  been  lowered,  they  are  not  such  a 
class  of  recruits  as  were  to  be  had  heretofore. 

7531.  Do  yon  find  the  young  men  coming  to  the 
county  as  amenable  to  discipline  as  recruits  of  past 
times  ? — I could  hardly  say  anything  about  that. 
We  have  got  no  recruits  for  a length  of  time. 

7532.  Has  your  county  been  much  disturbed  ? — 
A good  deal. 

7533.  With  regard  to  your  duty  in  the  county 
inspector’s  office,  up  to  what  hour,  during  those 
disturbed  times,  have  you  been  obliged  to  stay  at 
work  ? — I was  often  fourteen  and  sixteen  hours  in 
the  day  at  work. 

7534.  In  quiet  times,  about  how  many  hours  in 
the  day  would  you  have  to  work  ? — Seven,  on  an 
average. 

7535.  Mr.  Harrel. — Have  you  an  assistant  ? — Yes ; 
one. 

7536.  Chairman. — Is  that  all  ? — Yes. 


Sub- Constable  Jonathan  A.  Reddy,  exannined. 


7537.  Chairman. — You  are  a sub-constable  repre- 
senting the  sub- constables  of  the  County  Cavan  ? — 
Yes. 

7538.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ? — Six  years 
and  three  months. 

7539.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
Sixteen  years  and  three  months. 

7540.  Take  the  matters  you  wish  to  bring  before 
us  in  the  order  you  consider  most  important  ? — I 
have  pay  first. 

7541.  What  increase  of  pay  do  your  men  seek  ? — 
The  men  generally,  I understand,  are  looking  for  Is. 
a-day ; I would  look  for  more  myself,  but  I would 
go  on  the  general  request  that  at  least  Is.  per  day  be 
added  to  our  present  pay. 

7542.  What  is  your  present  pay  ? — 4Z.  19s.  8<Z. 
gross  ; 4Z.  18s.  2tZ.  net. 

7543.  Are  you  a married  man  ? — I am. 

7544.  How  long  have  you  been  married? — Six 
years  and  four  months. 

7545.  Be  kind  enough  to  give  us  from  your  own 
experience,  and,  if  you  choose,  from  any  other 
source,  the  arguments  you  wish  to  bring  forward  in 
favour  of  this  increase  of  pay  ? — In  the  first  place, 
the  dangerous  duties  that  the  men  have  to  perform 
of  late  years.  They  have  to  protect  persons  whose 
lives  have  been  threatened ; to  accompany  those 
persons,  no  matter  where  they  go,  to  markets  or 
fairs,  &c. ; and  they  do  not  know  the  moment  they 
may  become  victims  to  the  bullet  of  the  assassin. 
Together  with  the  danger,  they  have  to  be  out  of 
pocket  in  refreshing  themselves.  At  all  hours  of 
the  night,  in  hail,  rain,  or  storm,  they  have  to  patrol 
around  the  houses  of  those  persons  who  have  become 
obnoxious  to  the  lawless  class,  and  remain  in  ambush 
for  hours  as  a protection. 

7546.  Have  duties  such  as  you  have  now  de- 
scribed been  common  among  the  sub-constables  in 
your  county  ? — In  the  county  I am  in  at  present. 

7547.  Has  the  absence  from  barrack  which  they 
have  been  obliged  to  undergo  in  discharge  of  such 


duties  been,  as  a rule,  such  absence  as  would  entitle 
them  to  an  allowance  that  would  provide  them  with 
refreshment  ? — There  is  none  whatsoever  for  what 
are  called  rural  patrols. 

7548.  Biit  taking  the  case  of  absence  escorting 
persons  for  protection,  would  not  the  absence,  as  a 
rule,  be  of  such  a character  as  would  entitle  them 
to  an  allowance  ? — Sometimes  it  might,  and  some- 
times it  might  not. 

7549.  Are  there  many  cases  in  which  the  absence 
is  so  short  that  men  are  not  entitled  on  those  occa- 
sions to  an  allowance  ? — I am  not  aware. 

7550.  Prom  your  own  expei'ience,  you  ought  to 
know  whether  it  often  happens  that  you  and  sub- 
constables are  sent  on  protection  duty  under  circum- 
stances that  would  not  entitle  you  to  an  allowance  ? 
— I was  often  out  protecting  bailiffs  myself,  and  I 
got  nothing  for  it,  as  it  was  in  my  own  district. 

7551.  Mr.  Harrel. — And  your  not  being  absent 
eight  hours  ? — Yes. 

7552.  Chairman. — What  I wanted  to  get  at  was, 
whether  this  was  of  common  occurrence  ? — Men 
know  not  the  hour  they  will  come  in  contact  with 
armed  ruffians  who  in  taking  life  feel  pleasure.  The 
present  pay  is  insufficient  both  to  compensate  men 
for  the  performance  of  those  dangerous  duties,  and 
to  provide  themselves  with  proper  nourishment  so 
as  to  fit  them  at  all  times  for  active  duties.  In 
order  to  prove  that,  I have  an  expenditure  list  of 
the  daily  outlay  of  a single  sub-constable,  and  also 
of  myself,  wife,  and  family  of  three.  In  itself  it 
would  be  a convincing  proof  that  the  present  pay  is 
not  sufficient.  The  items  for  breakfast  are  : — j-  oz. 
of  tea,  lfd. ; sugar,  2 oz.  at  4<Z.  per  lb.,  \d. ; bread, 
1|<Z. ; two  eggs,  2 d. ; milk,  r2d. ; 2 oz.  of  butter  at 
Is.  4rZ.  per  lb.,  2d. ; total,  8 id.  Dinner : 1 lb.  of 
beef,  9d. ; £ stone  of  potatoes  at  8tZ.  a stone,  2d. ; 
vegetables,  1 d.\  pepper,  salt,  and  mustard,  \d.\ 
beer,  2d.-,  total,  Is.  2\d.  Supper:  g-  oz.  of  tea,  If  (Z. ; 
sugar,  |d.;  butter,  2 oz.,2 d. ; bread,  l|cZ. ; milk,  |(Z.; 
total,  6i d.  Portion  to  cook,  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per 
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month,  2d.  per  day.  Total,  2s.  Id.  A man’s  pay 
(second  rate),  at  54Z.  12 s.  yearly,  is  2s.  10fd.  a-day, 
with  centage  off.  So  that  he  has  a balance  of  3 $d. 
after  paying  for  his  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper. 
Now  I will  state  the  articles  he  requires : — A suit 
of  plain  clothes  on  an  average  every  three  years, 
say,  21.  a-year;  three  pairs  of  boots,  at  16s.  per  pair, 
21.  8s.  ; two  woollen  shirts,  at  7s.  6d.  each,  15s. ; one 
dress  shirt,  5s. ; two  pairs  of  drawers,  at  3s.  6d.  per 
pair,  7s. ; one  pair  of  regulation  mitts,  Is.  2d. ; six 
pairs  of  socks,  at  Is.  S d.  per  pair,  10s. ; towels,  soap, 
blacking  brashes,  10s. ; handkerchiefs,  2s;  tobacco, 
pipes,  matches,  21.  8s.;  extra  fuel,  11.  4s.;  total, 
10Z.  11s.  8 d. 

7553.  Mr.  Barrel. — Do  you  not  think  you  have 
gone  tremendously  over  the  mark  in  tobacco  and 
pipes;  that  would  be  nearly  Is.  a- week? — There 
are  men  who  smoke  more  than  that.  I do  not 
smoke  myself,  and  I congratulate  myself  for  it. 
The  total  of  the  mess  outlay  at  2s.  Id.  a day  is 
47 Z.  2s.  lid.,  and  that  deducted  from  the  year’s  pay, 
54Z.  12s.,  leaves  a balance  of  7Z.  9s.  Id.  to  meet  the 
expenditure  of  10Z.  11s.  8d.,  so  that  a man  would  be 
in  debt  3Z.  2s.  7 d. 

7554.  You  have  computed  that  expenditure  giving 
every  item  for  the  three  meals  a-day,  and  as  if  those 
meals  were  prepared  for  an  individual  ? — I have. 

7555.  The  estimate,  then,  is  not  the  actual  result 
of  any  man’s  expenditure,  but  it  is  the  probable 
expenditure  which  would  be  necessary  ? — This  is 
the  expenditure  of  a man  in  a mess  by  himself,  a 
sub-constable  in  the  County  Cavan.  There  were 
two  or  three  married  men  in  the  station,  and  this 
was  a single  man  in  mess  by  himself. 

7556.  Is  not  such  a case  a very  rare  one,  to  have  a 
man  in  mess  by  himself  ?— It  is  not  at  present. 
There  is  one  man  at  mess  in  my  station. 

7557.  If  he  was  at  mess  with  others,  it  would 
considerably  diminish  the  expenditure  ? — It  would. 

7558.  These  extreme  cases  arise  from  the  number 
of  married  men  ? — In  some  stations. 

7559.  Is  it  not  the  case  at  your  station  ? — It  is. 
There  are  three  married  men  at  the  station  where 
I am. 

7560.  It  would  appear  that  marriage  in  the  force 
not  only  leads  to  hardship  on  the  individuals,  but 
also  leads  to  a certain  amount  of  hardship  on  the 
single  men  ? — No  doubt ; at  some  stations,  where 
there  are  more  men  than  at  others,  the  messing  is 
not  so  dear.  The  expenditure  for  myself  and  my 
family  will  surprise  you.  My  yearly  pay  is  59Z.  16s. 

I have  a wife  and  three  children.  We  use  for 
breakfast — 1 oz.  of  tea,  at  3s.  4tZ.  per  lb.,  2$d. ; lb. 
of  sugar,  at  4tZ.  per  lb.,  2tZ. ; 3 lb.  of  butter,  at  Is.  4<Z. 
per  lb.,  4tZ. ; bread,  4cZ. ; milk,  %d. ; total  for  break- 
fast, Is.  Id.  That  is  for  five  of  us.  Now  for  dinner 
we  have  to  resort  to  extreme  measures — 1 lb.  of 
American  bacon,  9}cZ.;  potatoes,  4<Z. ; milk,  ItZ. ; that 
is  Is.  2 jd.  Supper  is  the  same  as  breakfast,  minus 
butter,  making  the  cost  9cZ.  That  is,  altogether, 
3s.  Ojd.,  and  my  pay  is  3s.  2d.,  deducting  the  centage. 

I do  not  keep  a servant.  I have  accommodation  in 
barracks ; but  after  supplying  what  I have  men- 
tioned I have  only  1-Jd.  to  keep  a fire  and  light,  and 
had  I to  pay  rent  I should  leave  myself  and  family 
supperless.  Other  men,  with  larger  families  than 
mine,  pay  8Z.  or  10Z.  rent.  How  do  they  live  ? It 
is  easier  imagined  than  described. 

7561.  Chairman. — How  do  they  live  ? — I cannot 
account  for  it.  They  have  potatoes  and  buttermilk 
for  dinner  and  stirabout  at  night. 

7562.  As  a rule,  sub-constables  live  two  or  three 
together? — The}'  do,  where  there  are  men  in  the 
station. 

7563.  And  in  those  cases  their  expense  is  not 
quite  as  much  as  in  that  of  the  sub-constable  you 
described  living  in  mess  by  himself  ? — No ; it  is 
something  less. 

7564.  But  those  are  very  often  men  whose  pay  is 
o2Z.  ? — That  is  the  lowest.  There  are  some  living  at 
that  rate. 


7565.  Of  course,  the  cost  of  living  at  the  scale 
you  have  given  will  bear  harder  on  the  men  with 
52Z.  than  on  the  men  who  are  receiving  such  pay  as 
you  are,  and  unmarried? — Yes. 

7566.  If  that  be  so,  how  is  it  that  you  see  so  many 
of  those  young  constables  looking  strong  and  well 
and  apparently  well  fed,  and  that  lots  of  young  men 
arc  found  to  join  the  force,  with  the  prospect  of  this 
52Z.  a-year  and  the  experience  of  the  others  before 
them  ? — They  eat  the  amount  of  their  pay.  I was 
with  men,  and  they  were  not  able  to  save  what 
would  bring  them  home  for  a month’s  leave,  not  to 
say  feed  their  father  and  mother  who  sent  them  to 
the  force.  I knew  a case  where  a young  man  was 
written  to  by  his  father  for  71.  or8Z.  to  pay  the  rent 
as  he  was  going  to  be  evicted,  and  it  was  a very  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  that  he  was  unable  to  supply  it. 

7567.  Was  it  your  experience  that  before  those 
troublesome  times  they  were  able  to  save  a little 
money? — When  I was  in  Tipperary  I had  only 
3Z.  Os.  2cZ.  per  month,  and  that  was  only  able  to  pay 
my  way.  I went  to  Belfast  in  1872  and  remained 
there  four  years,  during  which  I was  better  off  than 
previously — I got  an  allowance  of  8s.  8cZ.  a-month 
for  the  extra  expense  of  living,  and  6d.  a-night 
every  third  month.  I know  a man  who  has  eight 
children  and  himself  and  his  wife  to  support.  How 
they  live  is  easier  imagined  than  described.  My 
wife  and  children  must  be  respectably  clad,  and 
where  is  the  cost  of  clothes  to  come  from  ? I have 
also  to  supply  necessaries  for  the  house,  such  as  bed 
clothes,  pots,  delft,  &c.,  and  where  that  cost  is  to 
come  from  is  a wonder  to  me.  My  wife  had  some 
money  when  I got  married.  It  is  all  gone  now.  The 
money  I got  lately  had  to  go  to  pay  debts.  For  the 
last  three  or  four  years  I was  in  debt. 

7568.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  service  when 
you  got  married  ? — Nine  years  and  eight  months ; 
and  I was  twenty-nine  years  of  age. 

7569.  Mr.  Barrel.— There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
case  presented  by  you  is  one  which  shows  that  the 
married  men  in  the  force  have  very  considerable 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  But  in  the  case  of 
persons  employed  by  private  individuals,  or  by  firms, 
or  receiving  employment  in  any  form  or  shape,  do 
you  know,  where  there  is  a distinction  made 
between  the  married  and  unmanned  employes  ? — 
There  is  not ; but  a soldier’s  wife,  for  instance,  gets 
accommodation  in  barracks  and  assists  in  the  wash- 
ing for  the  company,  earning  by  that  means  2Z., 
more  or  less,  a month. 

1570.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  only  a small 
percentage  of  soldiers  are  married — eight  per  cent, 
only  ? — Bight  or  ten  per  cent,  in  the  regiment. 

7571.  And  that  all  those  who  are  manned  without 
pennission  receive  nothing  whatever  ? — None  who 
marry  against  the  regulations  receive  anything. 

7572.  You  quoted  the  instance  of  a soldier’s  wife 
washing  for  the  company  ? — Yes. 

7573.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a sub-constable’s  wife, 
if  so  disposed,  might  wash  for  the  single  men  of  the 
station  ? — She  could. 

7574.  Do  not  the  regulations  suggest  her  doing 
so  ? — Yes. 

7575.  Would  not  it  be  of  great  assistance  to  a 
married  woman  if  she  performed  this  office  for  the 
men  ? — I assure  you  that  my  woman  could  not  do  it. 
She  has  three  children,  and  she  could  not  mind  them 
and  wash  for  the  men. 

7576.  But  the  soldier’s  wife  you  say  does  it  ? — The 
soldier’s  wife  lets  one  child  watch  the  other.  A 
labouring  man  gets  half  an  acre  of  land,  according 
to  the  new  Act,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
labourers  are  looking  for  that  in  Roscommon.  They 
are  looking  for  10Z.  a-year,  and  the  grass  of  two 
cows  and  two  calves.  If  one  of  those  men  has  a 
family  the  children  are  out  earning,  and  he  is  in  a 
better  position  than  I am. 

7577.  That  is  if  they  get  it  ? — In  some  places 
they  will.  A common  herdsman  without  any  in- 
cumbrance is  far  better  off  than  I am.  The  items 
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of  expenditure  I have  given  show  that  the  present 
pay  is  not  sufficient.  Again,  the  men  of  the  force 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence.  He  must  be 
. conversant  with  the  code  of  instructions,  compri- 
sing 1,734  sections,  numerous  circulars  and  memo- 
randa, the  descriptions  of  offenders,  the  Licensing 
Acts,  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  the  Cattle 
Diseases  Acts,  &c.  They  have  to  arrest  and  prose- 
cute individuals,  and  have  lawyers  pitted  against 
them.  They  will  be  punished  severely  if  a mistake 
is  made,  and  they  are  open  to  civil  actions  by  the 
defendants.  They  have  to  summon  jurors  for  the 
coroner,  and  for  quarter  sessions  and  assizes. 

7578.  Do  they  not  get  an  allowance  for  that  ?— - 
They  are  only  given  the  absence  allowance  for  it. 
They  have  to  supply  the  Government  with  all  the 
information  required  as  to  the  state  of  the  country. 
They  have  to  supply  the  agricultural  statistics 
yearly,  and  the  Census  returns  every  ten  years. 
They  have  to  perform  numerous  other  duties  outside 
their  ordinary  duties,  and  they  expect  to  be  paid 
like  other  civil  servants  of  the  Crown.  They  have 
more  duties  to  perform  in  one  month  now  than  in 
four  months  in  the  year  1872,  as  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  patrol  book  and  diary  for  two  periods. 
At  the  Commission  in  1872,  the  late  Colonel  Wood, 
the  then  Inspector-General,  recommended  an  in- 
crease of  pay,  limited  service,  and  lodging’allowance 
to  married  men ; but  that  was  not  granted  in  a 
liberal  spirit,  and  hence  the  discontent. 

7579.  Chairman. — Was  not  the  increase  of  pay 
granted  in  consequence  of  that  Commission  ? — It 
was.  I was  receiving  3 1.  Os.  2d.,  and  then  I got 
41.  11s.  a-month.  I thought  it  was  a great  rise  at  the 
time.  The  men  have  become  obnoxious  to  the 

■ people  among  whom  they  are  stationed.  They  are 
boycotted  from  all  social  company.  The  young  men 
feel  this,  and  wish  that  they  never  had  joined,  and 
they  will  leave  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity, 
and  seek  employment  more  suitable  to  their  taste  and 
feeling,  as  well  as  more  profitable,  there  being  at 
present  such  facilities  in  emigrating  to  America, 
Canada,  and  Australia,  where  there  is  good  -wages. 
Even  labourers  receive,  at  the  least,  2 dollars  per 
day,  or  8s.  British  money.  There  is  a great  induce- 
ment to  young  men,  and  they  will  avail  themselves 
of  it  should  there  not  be  a prospect  of  better  pay, 
and  a provision  made  for  them  in  their  old  age. 
They  see  other  police  forces  paid  in  excess  of  them- 
selves. The  Irish  constables  have  to  devote  all  their 
time  to  their  duties,  and  cannot  add  Id.  to  their 
pay,  and  should  they  be  married  they  must  not  let 
then-  wives  employ  their  time  in  any  way  to  assist 
in  bettering  their  condition. 

; 75S0.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  you  think  it  -would  be  an 

1 advantage  to  you  if  your  wife  was  permitted  to 
‘ engage  in  a respectable  way  in  occupying  herself 
working  for  profit? — It  would  be  a great  advan- 
tage. 

7581.  I mean  in  a respectable  calling,  and  one 
that  would  not  bring  her  into  improper  connection 
with  the  public,  such  as  keeping  a public-house 
or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — My  woman  could  teach 
a school. 

7582.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  you  and  her, 
and  your  family,  if  she  was  permitted  to  teach  a 
school  ? — It  would. 

7583.  Continue  your  argument  ? — The  men  must 
live  respectably,  and  keep  out  of  debt.  I am  running 
a monthly  account  with  a shop-keeper  from  whom  I 
get  my  goods,  and  consequently,  I have  to  pay  more 
than  if  I was  able  to  buy  for  cash.  And  how  many 
are  like  me  in  the  force  ? There  is  a strong  ten- 
dency to  charge  a policeman  more  than  a civilian  for 
the  things  he  may  require. 

7584.  Chairman. — Has  that  been  in  your  experi- 
ence going  on  before  the  present  disturbed  times,  or 
is  it  only  lately  it  came  into  existence  ? — There  has 
been  a steady  rise  in  provisions  those  late  years. 
Taking  what  1 have  said  into  consideration,  I am 
satisfied  the  Committee  will  see  the  justice  of  recom- 


mending an  increase  of  at  least  Is.  per  day  to  our 
pay,  it  being  evident  that  the  present  pay  is  insuffi- 
cient to  support  and  maintain  the  men  for  active 
duty.  By  granting  this,  it  will  induce  the  men  to 
remain,  and  will  engage  the  attention  of  a respectable 
class  of  recruits  who  should  be  so  to  fill  up  the  ranks 
of  such  a loyal  body  of  men  as  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary. Of  the  recruits  that  come  to  our  barrack 
to  get  admitted  into  the  force,  we  have  to  send 
some  away  as  not  being  respectable  enough. 

7585.  What  class  do  those  come  from  ? — Generally 
farmers’  sons,  the  class  we  recommend. 

7586.  What  class  do  you  object  to  ? — The  low 
class,  corner  boys  as  it  were.  This  is  since  the 
standard  has  been  lowered,  and  the  age  limit  in- 
creased to  thirty  years. 

7587.  Mr.  Harrel. — But  after  all,  they  are  not 
admitted  ? — We  do  our  best  to  prevent  their  admis- 
sion, and  they  seek  the  influence  of  the  local  gentry. 
It  is  not  an  advantage  to  have  men  commence  at 
thirty  years  of  age.  They  ought  to  have  eleven 
years’  service  then. 

7588.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  wish  to 
suggest  on  that  subject  ?— I would  mention  in  con- 
nection with  pay,  that  the  men  ought  to  get  full  pay 
at  twelve  years’  service,  instead  of  waiting  for 
twenty  years  to  receive  it.  At  fifteen  years’  service 
a man  is  entitled  to  a pension  if  he  leaves  on  pen- 
sion, and  then  he  never  reaches  the  maximum  of  his 
pay,  which  is  62 1. ; he  is  only  in  receipt  of  59/.  at 
fifteen  year's’  service. 

7589.  But  the  granting  of  a pension  at  fifteen 
years  is  not  contemplated  as  a thing  that  would 
occur  under  ordinal'}-  circumstances  ? — Not  under 
ordinary  circumstances ; it  would  be  only  in 
the  case  of  a man  who  was  declared  medically 
unfit. 

7590.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  subject? — I 
have  been  instructed  to  make  as  good  a fight  as  I 
possibly  can  as  to  pensions.  The  question  will 
require  your  careful  consideration,  for  this  is  the 
burning  question  of  the  hour'  with  the  men  who 
have  joined  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1866. 
The  men  of  the  County  Cavan  have  selected  me  to 
vindicate  their  claim  in  this  respect,  and  to  repre- 
sent the  way  they  stand  as  compared  with  their 
senior  comrades.  Had  I a thousand  tongues  to 
Arindicate  their  claim,  it  would  not  be  too  many. 
The  question  of  pensions  affects  three-fourths  of  the 
force,  who  are  its  life  and  sinew,  who  never  were 
found  wanting  in  their  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  but 
were  always  ready  to  perform  their  sometimes 
dangerous  duties.  Those  men  feel  it  a great  in 
justice  not  to  be  put  on  the  same  scale  of  pension  as 
their  senior  comrades.  They  have  to  perform  the 
same  duties,  to  serve  the  same  time,  and  to  endure 
the  same  hardships ; and  if  they  have  a family  to 
support  they  cannot  do  it,  when  they  have  to  live  on 
their  small  pensions,  17Z.  at  fifteen  yeai-s,  with  one- 
fiftieth  added  for  every  year  to  thirty  years’  service, 
making  a total  of  37/.  The  sum  of  17/.  is  in  itself 
insufficient  to  pay  the  rent  of  a house  and  keep  a 
fire  in  it.  How,  then,  is  a man  to  provide  for  him- 
self and  family  ? He  would  be  unable  to  live  on 
such  a pension.  No  man  would  leave  the  force  at 
fifteen  years’  service  unless  he  was  compelled  by 
ill-health.  Therefore,  he  would  not  be  fit  to  earn 
anything  to  add  to  his  pension.  “ How  is  a man  to 
live  after  retirement  ? ” is  the  question  with  the  men 
themselves. 

7591.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  are  aware  that  a man  who 
retires,  having  joined  subsequent  to  1866,  should  be 
in  ill-health  ? — Of  course. 

7592.  Chairman. — You  say  he  must  necessarily  be 
in  ill-health.  When  you  have  thirty  years’  service 
you  are  entitled  to  leave  without  going  before  a 
doctor.  Proceed  now  ? — Their  attention  has  been 
directed  to  this  fact  by  the  recent  agitation  and  the 
public  press.  The  Chairman  asked  the  constable  a 
question — “ Did  he  know  what  pension  he  would  be 
entitled  to  when  he'  joined  the  force  ? ” I never 
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knew  it  until  I was  married,  when  I began  to  look 
into  the  seriousness  of  the  matter  of  pension.  The 
young  men  now  will  not  shut  it  out  from  their  view. 
They  see  that  it  takes  a certain  amount  of  money  to 
keep  them  in  the  force,  and  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
think  it  will  take  the  same  amount  when  they  are 
out  of  it,  particularly  when  they  are  worn  out  in  the 
public  service.  A county  inspector  gets  501.  as  a 
lodging  allowance.  A sub-constable  gets  37 Z.  to  live 
on,  and  support  and  educate  a family,  and  keep  a 
house  over  their  heads.  He  is  unable  to  do  so  on 
such  a pension.  The  men  see  this,  and  unless  some 
provision  is  made  for  them  in  their  old  age  better 
than  the  present,  they  will  have  to  leave  the  force  to 
seek  more  profitable  employment.  They  are  unable 
to  save  anything  whilst  in  the  force,  and  where  can 
they  on  their  retirement  get  the  means  of  living  ? 
I am  putting  this  before  you,  Gentlemen,  in  order 
to  show  that  the  men  have  a just  right  to  be  put  on 
the  same  scale  of  pension  as  their  more  fortunate 
comrades.  To  be  thrown  on  the  world  a pauper 
after  thirty  years’  faithful  service  to  the  Crown  is 
not  an  enviable  position.  I have  been  instructed  to 
lay  before  you  a scale  of  pension  applicable  to  the 
whole  force,  viz. : — That  it  be  optional  with  the  men 
to  retire  at  twenty-five  years’  service  without  being 
declared  medically  unfit,  and  to  receive  the  five- 
sixths  of  their  maximum  pay ; that  they  be  com- 
pelled to  retire  at  thirty  years’  service,  receiving  the 
full  pay  of  their  rank  as  pension ; that  if  men  be 
returned  medically  unfit  at  fifteen  years’  service 
they  should  get  fifteen-thirtieths  of  their  maximum 
pay,  one-thirtieth  to  be  added  for  every  year’s  ser- 
vice after  fifteen  years ; that  the  present  system  of 
superannuation  be  done  away  with,  consisting  of 
increments  at  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  thirty 
years’  service.  If  I may  be  allowed,  I would  read 
Mi'.  Duncan’s  remarks  with  regard  to  that  subject 
at  the  Commission  in  1872.  At  Q.  1016  he  was 
asked  by  Lord  Monck — “ With  regard  to  retirement, 
what  is  your  knowledge  of  the  opinion  of  the  force  ? ” 
and  Mr.  Duncan  answered — “ I think  I know  the 
feeling  of  the  men  pretty  well  on  the  subject.  They 
think  they  should  be  allowed  to  retire  voluntarily 
at  twenty-five  years’  service.”  Also  in  answer  to 
Q.  1018,  he  said — “ The  men  to  retire  at  twenty -five 
voluntarily,  and  as  a matter  of  right  at  thirty  years.” 
This  is  the  opinion  of  a gentleman  who  was  conver- 
sant with  the  feeling  of  the  men  in  1872.  The  same 
feeling  exists  at  present.  Sir  John  Wood,  C.B. 
Inspector- General,  also  said,  to  let  men  retire  at 
twenty-five  years’  service  prevented  men  from 
malingering,  and  it  would  cost  less  to  the  public  to 
be  bringing  the  men  up  to  Dublin  and  back,  and 
eventually  getting  out.  To  induce  men  to  remain 
and  give  their  time  wholly  to  their  duties  you  must 
pay  them  well,  and  make  a suitable  provision  for 
them  on  their  retirement.  It  will  add  to  the  con- 
tent of  the  force;  for  without  being  put  on  an 
equality  with  their  senior  comrades,  those  who 
joined  since  1866  will  not  be  satisfied,  and  they 
respectfully  wish  to  be  placed  on  the  same  scale  of 
pension  as  those  who  joined  prior  to  them. 

7593.  Have  you  anything  else  to  urge  on  that 
point? — There  is  a man  in  the  station  with  me 
eleven  months  my  junior.  He  has  to  perform  every- 
thing I have  to  do,  and  he  will  get  a pension  of  only 
37 Z.  at  the  end  of  his  thirty  years’  service,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  system,  while  I will  get  62 Z.  and 
more,  I hope. 

7594.  What  is  the  next  subject  ? — I will  next 
take  promotions.  We  would  ask  that  the  sub- 
constables be  invariably  promoted  by  seniority,  if 
able  to  pass  a certain  literary  test  laid  down  by  the 
Inspector- General ; and  that  no  sub-constable  under 
seven  years’  service  be  allowed  to  compete.  Each 
man’s  specimen  should  be  submitted  to  the  In- 
spector-General for  classification,  and  be  placed  on 
the  county-inspector’s  list  accordingly;  a certain 
number  of  marks  to  be  given  for  service  and 
conduct. 


7595.  Suppose  a man  did  not  pass  the  examina- 
tion, how  would  you  treat  him  as  regards  seniority  ? 
— Should  any  man  fail,  let  him  be  again  examined 
at  the  next  examination,  and  should  he  be  then 
successful,  let  him  be  placed  so  many  steps  below 
the  men  of  his  own  service. 

7596.  Have  you  anything  else  to  suggest  in  con- 
nection with  the  examination  ? — I would  have  men 
informed  in  one  month  of  the  position  they  have 
had  on  the  promotion  list.  Should  any  man  fail  to 
pass  the  examination  I would  give  him,  at  twenty 
years’  service,  4Z.  annually,  to  tell  in  his  pension,  as 
provided  with  regard  to  head  constables.  Should 
any  man  over  seven  years’  service  be  neglected  by 
his  officer  in  not  recommending  him  to  his  count}' 
inspector  to  be  examined  for  promotion,  let  him  be 
examined,  if  he  is  otherwise  eligible,  on  making  a 
verbal  or  written  statement  to  that  effect  to  his 
county  inspector,  and  let  his  papers  be  sent  for 
classification. 

7597.  What  is  the  next  subject  ? — It  is  the 
general  opinion  of  the  men  of  the  County  Cavan 
that  there  should  be  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
promotions  made  from  the  ranks  to  the  position  of 
sub-inspector. 

7598.  Go  to  the  next  point  ? — There  is  at  present 
in  some  counties  a system  of  promoting  the  younger 
men  over  the  heads  of  the  seniors,  and  that  is  pro- 
ducing a very  bad  effect  among  the  senior  members 
of  the  force.  I am  one  of  them.  I am  three  and 
a-half  years  on  the  promotion  list,  while  there  have 
been  numerous  younger  men  promoted  over  me ; 
men  even  of  five  and  six  years’  service  take  charge 
of  me  on  duty,  and  order  me  to  this  place  and  that 
place. 

7599.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  that  ?— 
Hone. 

7600.  Mr.  Marvel. — Have  you  no  unfavourable 
record  ? — I have  one  got  nine  years  ago. 

7601.  Chairman. — Do  you  thiuk  that  has  any 
effect  in  keeping  you  back  ? — I am  sure  it  has. 

7602.  You  have  got  none  in  the  past  five  years  ? 
— Hone.  I know  another  man  in  the  county  who 
has  over  twenty-four  years’  service,  and  has  been 
eleven  years  on  the  promotion  list.  He  finds  it  a 
great  hardship  to  have  young  men  take  charge  of 
him.  There  are  numerous  other  cases  such  as  I 
have  related.  The  men  think  this  treatment  a great 
grievance,  which  they  wish  to  have  redressed. 

7603.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — Lodging  allow- 
ance to  married  men  not  accommodated  in  barracks 
was  recommended  so  far  back  as  1872  by  the  then 
Inspector- Genera],  Colonel  Wood.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, granted,  and  the  injustice  has  been  severely 
felt  ever  since.  I could  quote  several  instances 
■to  show  why  it  should  be  granted.  I will  just 
give  one.  The  present  Inspector-General  has 
raised  the  pay  of  a recruit  from  39Z.  to  52Z.  per 
annum,  as  per  manuscript  Circular  of  the  19th 
March  last.  The  pay  has  been  raised  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  live.  How  a married  man,  receiving 
at  the  rate  of  57 1.  4s.  per  year,  or-  41.  15 s.  4 d. 
monthly  gross  pay,  has  to  pay  monthly  for  house- 
rent,  1 1. ; centage  on  his  pay,  at  lj  per  cent.,  1 s.  6eZ. ; 
cook  at  barracks,  Is. ; or  1Z.  2s.  6cZ.  from  his  month’s 
pay,  leaving  him  3Z.  12s.  IOcZ.  per  month.  It  takes 
the  1 2s.  10 d.  to  keep  his  house  in  fire  and  light,  and 
he  lias  a balance  of  3Z.  to  support  himself,  his  wife, 
and  family,  sometimes  numerous,  and  to  clothe  and 
school  them.  The  young  man  has  1Z.  6s.  8 d.  more 
than  the  married  man;  so  that  it  is  evident  if  it 
takes  52Z.  to  keep  a man,  which  it  does,  36Z.  is  not 
able  to  keep  a man  and  family  for  twelve  months 
in  all  his  wants.  The  married  men  must,  therefore, 
deny  themselves  and  their  families  the  necessaries 
of  life  in  order  to  be  able  to  keep  a house  over  their 
heads.  How  they  are  able  to  live  is  a mystery  to 
every  one.  I trust  the  Committee  will  see  the 
justice  of  granting  at  least  10Z.  yearly  for  lodging 
allowance  to  married  men  not  accommodated  in 
barracks. 


Sub-Constable 
J.  A.  Reddy. 
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7603.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — The  next  is  the 
system  of  unfavourable  records. 

7604.  We  have  gone  fully  into  this  subject.  I do 
not  think  you  need  give  your  reasons  for  objecting, 
but  make  the  suggestions  you  wish  ?— I would  have 
them  done  away  with  after  two  years’  good  conduct. 
It  is  nine  years  since  I got  an  unfavourable  record, 
and  it  has  injured  me  ever  since.  If  I understood 
that  two  or  three  years’  good  conduct  would  blot-  it 
away,  I would  do  my  best  to  escape  another.  As 
long  as  the  record  stands  against  me  I am  ashamed 
of  it,  and  nothing  will  release  me  from  it  except  the 
grave. 

7605.  What  is  the  next  subject? — The  next  is 
that  of  allowances.  The  men  feel  satisfied  with  the 
allowances  granted  on  the  25th  April  last,  viz., 
4s.  6 d.  per  night,  2s.  for  twelve  hours,  and  Is.  6 d. 
for  eight  hours  in  the  day  time.  There  is  one 
matter,  however,  that  requires  to  be  again  con- 
sidered, extra  pay  for  the  night  (section  565, 
Finance  Code).  A man  must  be  absent  twelve 
hours,  commencing  before  9 o’clock  p.m.,  and  not 
terminating  until  after  3 o’clock  a.m.  I am  in- 
structed to  have  this  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Committee  to  be  readjusted,  so  that  the  men 
may  be  entitled  to  receive  the  nightly  allowance  for 
duty  terminating  at  3 o’clock  a.m.,  as  formerly  (see 
Code).  Men  who  left  at  8 or  9 and  returned 
at  3 in  the  morning  got  the  nightly  allowance. 

7606.  Mr.  Barrel. — For  ten  hours  ? — Yes.  The 
men  would  like  to  have  it  on  the  same  system  as  it 
was  before ; because  a man  might  leave  the  station 
at  half-past  9 at  night,  and  not  return  until  half- 
past 9 in  the  morning,  and  he  would  not  be 
entitled  to  the  4s.  6cZ. 

7607.  Supposing  he  got  the  night’s  allowance  for 
any  twelve  hours’  absence,  three  of  which  comprised 
the  hours  between  12  midnight  and  3 a.m.,  do  you 
not  think  that  would  be  a very  reasonable  arrange- 
ment, instead  of  requiring  that  of  the  twelve  hours’ 
absence  six  should  be  comprised  between  9 p.m.  and 
3 a.m.  ? — It  would  be  better,  of  course. 

7608.  But  if  he  went  out  at  midnight,  under 
what  I propose,  he  would  get  a night’s  allowance  if 
he  stayed  out  until  12  o’clock  next  day  ? — That 
would  be  fair. 

7609.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — Section  573  of 
the  Finance  Code  requires  modification.  It  makes 
no  provision  for  the  conveyance  of  a man’s  wife  and 
family.  A man  is  allowed  certain  expenses  to  cover 
the  cost  of  conveyance  of  his  boxes  and  furniture, 
but  not  a penny  for  his  wife  and  family. 

7610.  Have  you  any  precedent  to  establish  your 
claim  for  the  conveyance  of  a man’s  wife  and 
family  ? — None  that  came  under  my  notice. 

7611.  Are  you  aware  that  the  transfer  allowance 
for  officers  does  not  include  the  conveyance  of  their 
wives  and  families,  or  the  transfer  allowance 
of  any  other  body  of  civil  servants  ? — The  soldierq 
get  it. 

7612.  Do  you  know  that  even  a smaller  per  cen- 
tage  of  soldiers’  wives  get  travelling  allowance  than 
get  barrack  accommodation,  and  that  only  8 per 
cent,  are  allowed  to  many  ? — I did  not. 

7613.  And  26  per  cent,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary are  at  this  moment  married? — There 
should  be  more  of  them  married,  because  their 
children  make  the  best  men  in  the  force. 

7614.  Chairman. — Proceed  to  the  next  subject  ? — 
The  present  allowance  for  fuel  being  insufficient, 
we  would  ask  to  have  it  increased  in  the  summer 
months  from  11s.  to  14s.  a-month,  and  in  the  winter 
months  from  14s.  to  1Z. 

7615.  Go  on  to  the  next  ? — We  would  ask  that  an 
allowance  be  given  for  boots,  shirts,  and  socks,  being 
a large  item  of  a man’s  pay.  The  men  in  Belfast  and 
Derry  get  8s.  2d.  per  month  for  boots.  We  ask  to 

fbe  treated  all  alike. 

7616.  Mr.  Barrel. — It  is  not  a boot  allowance  ? — 
Well,  I will  ask  for  a reasonable  allowance  for 
boots. 


7617.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — The  present 
allowance  for  making  up  clothing  is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  tradesmen.  We  ask  to  be 
allowed  for  each  tunic  7s.,  instead  of  5s.  6<Z.,  and  for 
a trousers  3s.,  instead  of  2s. 

7618.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — We  pay  11  per 
cent,  to  the  gratuity  fund.  The  men  would  be  better 
pleased  to  pay  only  1 per  cent. 

7619.  The  Constabulary  Force  Fund  is  a matter 
in  which  the  public  have  little  concern.  It  is 
managed  on  self-supporting  principles,  and  if  you 
deduct  1 per  cent,  you  must  diminish  the  amount  of 
the  gratuities  ? — There  are  certain  things  taken  out 
of  it  that  we  think  should  not  be — for  instance, 
rewarding  policemen. 

7620.  Do  you  suggest,  then,  that  rewarding  police- 
men should  be  done  away  with  ? — I would  suggest 
that  they  should  be  rewarded  from  some  other 
source,  and  that  the  1^  per  cent,  be  devoted  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  members  of  the  force. 

7621.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  matter  ? — We 
Avould  ask  that  5 Z.  instead  of  2Z.  be  granted  as  a 
burial  allowance,  the  2Z.  being  insufficient. 

7621*.  Mr.  Barrel. — Burial  allowance  is  only  given 
in  the  case  of  a man  who  died  when  serving  ? — Yes. 
It  is  not  sufficient.  I attended  the  funeral  myself 
of  a man,  and  we  had  to  make  up  a subsci'iption  for 
the  expenses. 

7622.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — That 
a constable  in  charge  of  a station  be  allowed  to 
grant  to  any  men  under  his  charge  twelve  hours 
leave  of  absence  in  plain  clothes  by  day  or 
night. 

7623.  What  is  the  next  ? — That  barrack  orderlies 
should  be  allowed  to  wear  some  distinctive  mark  of 
their  duty  other  than  wearing  the  belt  and  sword- 
bayonet,  the  which  being  considered  by  the  men  to 
be  injurious  to  their  health,  particularly  in  stations 
where  there  are  only  a few  men.  For  instance, 
where  I am  the  men  are  taking  the  duty  every 
second  day.  I never  knew  an  instance  of  a barrack 
orderly  being  attacked. 

7624.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — We  would  ask 
that  the  roll  be  called  at  10  o’clock  p.m.  all  the  year- 
round,  and  that  the  parade  be  at  10  a.m.  every  day. 
The  public-houses  do  not  close  until  11  o’clock,  and 
the  comrades  of  the  men  might  be  beaten  if  a row 
was  got  up. 

7625.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — The  present 
system  of  constituting  Courts  of  Inquiry  needs 
reform.  The  Court  should  consist  of  not  less  than 
three  officers,  who  should  be  sworn.  The  weight  of 
evidence  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
decision  should  be  given  at  the  termination  of  the 
inquiry,  and  the  defendant  should  be  allowed  to 
employ  legal  assistance  with  full  powers,  the  same 
as  in  ordinary  Courts. 

7626.  Have  you  anything  else  on  that  subject  ? — 
It  should  be  ever  borne  in  mind  that  the  senior  men 
should  not  be  held  accountable  for  the  acts  of  his 
junior  in  case  of  drunkenness  unless  the  senior  be  a 
party  to  the  offence. 

7627.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  suggest  ? 
— Colonel  Wood,  Mr.  Duncan,  and  Colonel  Hillier 
stated,  at  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  in  1872,  they 
wished  the  officers  should  be  sworn  at  Courts 
of  Inquiry,  as  it  would  add  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 

7628.  Pass  to  the  next  point  ? — That  the  seven 
years  for  man! age  should  count  on  joining  the  force, 
as  some  men  remain  longer  at  the  depot  than  others. 
Some  men  remain  nine  or  ten  months,  and  others 
foui-.  They  must  have  seven  years’  service  in  a 
county  before  they  can  get  married. 

7629.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — We  require  a peak 
to  the  forage  cap  as  we  had  formerly,  to  keep  the 
sun  and  rain  from  the  eyes. 

7630.  Pass  to  the  next  point  ? — I am  instructed  to 
ask  that  the  regulation  stopping  pay  at  the  end 
of  three  months’  sickness  be  done  away  with  in 
cases  where  it  is  the  visitation  of  God,  but  if  a man 
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brings  disease  on  himself  let  him  put  up  with  the 
consequences.  Married  men  feel  greatly  the  stoppage 
of  pay,  having  a family  to  support. 

7681.  Is  there  any  other  subject  you  would  bring 
under  our  notice  ?— Sub-inspectors’  clerks  ask  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  so  that  they  should  be 
granted  some  privilege,  the  same  as  clerks  to  county 
inspectors.  They  are  hard  worked,  the  same  as  the 
county  inspectors’  assistant  clerks,  and  they  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Another  matter  is, 
that  the  mounted  men  feel  it  a grievance  to  be  dis- 
mounted at  the  age  of  45.  They  wish  to  serve  their 
time  out  as  mounted  men. 

7632.  At  present  a man’s  pay  is  diminished  at  the 
end  of  three  months’  illness.  Suppose  he  remains 
sick  for  a much  longer  time  P — Three  months  inside 
of  six  it  counts  against  him. 

7633.  Would  you  say  that  when  a man  is  sick  for 
any  period  of  time  it  ought  to  be  diminished  ? — I 
think  not.  I would  not  be  inclined  to  make  a 
suggestion  that  it  should.  It  would  be  the  same 
hardship,  no  matter  when  it  was  stopped. 

7634.  Mr.  Harr  el. — As  a matter  of  fact,  if  a man 
is  sick  any  longer  than  three  months  he  is  reported 


medically  unfit ; he  goes  up  for  medical  examination, 
and  he  is  discharged  ? — Yes. 

7635.  Chairman. — Go  on  to  the  next  point? I 

would  ask  that  the  county  inspectors’  clerks  get 
something  like  10Z.  or  12Z.,  and  the  assistants  6Z., 
and  that  sub-inspectors’  clerks  get  a similar  allow- 
ance to  the  assistants. 


Sub-Constable 
J.  A.  Reddy. 

21  Sept.,  1882. 


7636.  Is  there  anything  else  ?— That  married  men 
having  accommodation  in  barracks  should  be  allowed 
to  keep  their  children  over  14£  years  of  age  under 
then-  own  care,  instead  of  sending  them  out  to 
lodgings  with  strangers,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
girls. 


7637.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  have 
her  allowed  to  remain  in  until  she  would  be  19  or 
20  ? — Until  she  would  be  settled  in  some  position  ; 
because  I believe  she  would  be  better  under  her 
father’s  care  than  outside.  Another  thing  I wish  to 
remark  is,  that  married  men  do  not  get  leave  to 
sleep  out  unless  the  house  is  within  440  yards  of 
the  barrack.  Suppose  it  was  447,  ought  not  he  ? 

7638.  What  do  you  suggest  ?— Inside  the  limits  of 
a reasonable  town. 

7639.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — No. 


[The  Committee  adjourned.] 


. Sixteenth  Day.— 22nd  SEPTEMBER,  1882. 

Present : 

Mr.  R.  O’Shahghnessy,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  W.  A.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  D.  Hamjel,  R.M. 


Colonel  C.  A.  Cobbe,  examined. 


7640.  Chairman. — You  are  inspector  of  constabulary 
for  the  Eastern  Counties,  Midland,  and  North-Western 
District  in  England  ? — Yes. 

7641.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position?— 
Since  April  1869 — about  thirteen  years. 

7642.  Have  you  been  all  that  time  in  the  same 
district  ? —Yes  ; and  previously  I was  for  about  thir- 
teen years  chief  constable  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire. 

7643.  The  district,  of  which  you  are  inspector,  con- 
tains, of  course,  a number  of  county  constabulary  forces 
and  a number  of  town  or  borough  constabulary  forces? 
— There  are  twenty-five  counties  with  thirty  boroughs 
consolidated,  and  forty-four  other  separate  police  estab- 
lishments. 

7644.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  borough  forces 
m those  cases  are  part  of  the  county  forces?— Yes; 
the  boroughs  are  watched  by  the  county  police. 

7645.  And  the  other  forty-four  forces,  of  which  you 
spoke,  are  constabulary  forces  belonging  to  particular 
towns  ?— Yes  ; separate  and  distinct  in  every  way,  and 
varying  in  strength  from  one  man  to  520. 

7646.  What  is  the  entire  strength  of  the  force  under 
you  ?— 5,015. 

7647.  How  many  of  these  are  comprised  in  the 
twenty-five  county  forces? — 3,400. 

7648.  Does  that  include  the  county  men  employed 
in  the  boroughs  in  those  counties  ? — Yes. 

. ^649.  Then  the  balance  is  the  strength  of  the  force 
in  the  boroughs?— Yes ; about  1,600  in  the  boroughs. 

7650.  The  main  object  of  our  inquiry  is  to  learn  the 
Pay,  the  allowances,  the  deductions,  the  various  privi- 
leges in  the  nature  of  lodging  and  clothing  which  those 
men  have,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  contrast  their 

[1502] 


condition  with  that  of  the  Irish  Constabulary ; and  we  Colonel 
also  find  it  desirable  to  learn  the  ages  at  which  the  men  C.  A.  Cobbe. 

enter,  and  when  they  leave,  as  a rule  ; what  class  they  

come  from,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  their  duties.  In  ^2  Sept.,  1882. 

addition,  we  require  information  on  the  sources  whence 

the  pay  and  allowances  come ; and  there  may  be  other 

minor  details  afterwards.  Beginning  with  the  question 

°f  pay,  I believe  there  is  no  uniform  scale  or  system  of 

payment  embracing  all  those  counties? — No. 

7651.  Are  there  any  different  schemes  or  scales  of 
payment  under  which  the  various  systems  of  remunera- 
tion in  the  various  counties  and  boroughs  you  have  to 
deal  with  may  be  reduced  ? — I could  hardly  say 
reduced.  There  are  model  scales  of  pay  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  Government  for  adoption  in  all 
future  instances  where  it  is  desired  to  make  an  altera- 
tion in  the  existing  system.  Hitherto  all  the  forces 
have  had  different  rates.  There  has  been  at  times 
great  competition.  One  force  has  given  a little  more 
in  one  direction  and  another  in  another  ; so  that  when 
men  apply  for  more  pay  they  point  to  the  other 
force,  which  was  giving  more  in  a particular  direction. 

Thus  it  was  always  a levelling  upwards.  Five  or  six 
years  ago  the  Government  approved  of  a set  of  scales 
of  pay,  leaving  it  optional  with  the  local  authorities  to 
select  one  of  them. 

7652.  Has  the  Government  made  the  adoption  of  one 
of  those  scales  of  pay  a condition  for  obtaining  Govern- 
ment assistance  ? — Very  nearly  so  ; the  local  authority 
is  asked  to  consider  the  adoption  of  one  of  the  scales. 

7653.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  I understand  that  the  rates 
of  pay  have  hitherto  been  fixed  by  the  local  authority  ? 

— Entirely;  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

2 Gr 
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Colonel 
C.  A.  Cobbe. 

22  Sept.,  1882. 


7654.  To  what  extent  do  the  Imperial  funds  contri- 
bute to  the  maintenance  of  the  forces? — From  1857 
up  to  1872  the  Government  paid  one-fourth  of  the  pay 
and  clothing.  In  1872,  by  Treasury  Minute,  the 
Government  agreed  to  pay  one-half  the  expense  of  the 
efficient  forces.  That  was  uuder  a continuous  Act, 
19  & 20  Viet.,  cap.  69,  sect.  16. 

7655.  Then  one-half  the  cost  of  the  police  forces  of 
which  you  have  the  control  is  contributed  by  the 
Government? — Yes;  provided  the  forces  are  efficient ; 
boroughs  under  5,000  of  population  are  excluded  by 
19  & 20  Viet.,  cap.  69,  .sect.  17. 

7656.  Mr.  Barrel. — That  was  to  prevent  very  small 
police  forces? — It  was  with  that  object.  I had  twelve 
to  begin  with,  and  now  I have  only  four. 

7657.  How  is  the  moiety  paid  by  the  local  authorities 
collected  ? — By  the  rates. 

7678.  In  the  shape  of  a police  rate?— A watch 
rate. 

7679.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  it  a limited  rate?  — For 
boroughs  it  was  limited  to  8 d.  in  the  pound  (22  & 28 
Viet.,  cap.  32,  sect.  6).  They  do  not  levy  a special 
rate — they  raise  a rate  to  cover  all ; but  it  is  virtually 
out  of  the  borough  rate. 

7680.  Chairman. — Am  I to  understand  that  an  en- 
deavour has  been  made  to  bring  the  various  local  forces 
in  England  under  one  or  other  of  those  scales  of  pay  ? 
— Yes,  so  far  as  my  district  is  concerned,  but  by 
degrees. 

7681.  Are  there  still  some  local  forces  which  remain 
outside  those  scales  of  pay  ? — A great  number.  There 
are  about  15  or  16  forces  with  those  scales  of  pay,  and 
about  50  outside  those  scales ; but  they  are  all  approxi- 
mating towards  them. 

7682.  Are  we  to  understand  that  those  various 
scales  of  pay  have  been  laid  before  the  various  local 
authorities,  and  that  they  have  been  given  the  option 
of  adopting  them  ? — No,  only  when  there  is  an  appli- 
cation or  movement  for  any  increase  of  pay.  The  pay 
subject  is  so  delicate  that  we  never  like  to  disturb  it ; 
but  when  it  is  disturbed  we  say,  “ Now  you  should 
accept  one  of  these  scales  of  pay.” 

7683.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  it  the  wish  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  scales  of  pay  should  be  uniform  ? — By 
degrees.  It  is  very  much  desired  that  these  should  be 
adopted. 

7684.  Mr.  Barrel. — Not  exactly  uniform,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances,  necessities,  and  demands 
on  the  resources  of  the  police  of  the  different  counties 
or  boroughs  that  they  should  be  accorded  one  or  other 
of  those  rates  higher  or  lower,  as  the  case  may  be  ? — 
That  one  of  those  scales  should  be  selected;  but  of 
course  not  that  there  should  be  uniformity,  the  require- 
ments of  the  various  towns  and  places  are  so  very 
different.  I produce  the  scales  of  pay  proposed  by  the 
Government. 

7685.  Chairman. — I take  the  scales  of  pay  which 
have  been  offered  by  the  Government,  as  appears  by 
the  paper  you  have  given  me,  and  I find  that  the  first 
scale  gives  to  a constable  on  appointment  19s.  10c?. 
a- week? — Yes;  that  is  low. 

7686.  Are  there  many  places  where  that  scale  is 
adopted? — No,  none  at  19s.  10c?.  There  are  some  at 
19s.  10c?.,  but  not  in  my  district. 

76S7.  Assuming  that  that  scale  were  carried  out, 
how  soon  would  the  weekly  pay  of  the  constable  who 
began  at  19s.  10c?.  be  raised  to  21s.? — When  he  is  fit. 
We  consider  that  no  two  men  who  join  the  force  are 
of  the  same  quality.  Up  to  a first-class  man  the  period 
of  service  is  all  probationary. 

7688.  Mr.  Barrel. — Then  the  constables  on  appoint- 
ment to  second-class  are  probationary  ? , — Entirely 
probationary. 

7689.  And  their  being  raised  to  the  scale  of  pay  o 
first-class  depends  on  their  being  declared  fit  ? — Yes. 

7690.  Chairman.  — When  do  they  take  duty? — 
Generally  in  a fortnight  or  about  six  weeks.  They 
are  put  on  as  supernumeraries  at  first. 

7691.  They  are  considered  sufficiently  trained  to 
commence  at  six  weeks  ? — Yes,  uuder  close  supervision. 
When  he  has  got  to  22s.  2c?.  a -week  on  the  19s.  10c?. 


scale  he  is  a qualified  man.  We  consider  him  a trained 
policeman. 

7692.  Mr.  Barrel—  On  the  average,  within  what 
period  does  a man  attain  to  first-class  ? — He  ought  to 
attaiu  to  first-class  in  three  years.  He  ought  not  to  be 
longer,  and  if  he  is,  he  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  as  a 

7693.  Who  is  the  judge  of  his  having  attained  to 
first-class? — Either  the  head  constable  who  recom- 
mends him  to  the  Watch  Committee,  or  the  chief 
constable  of  the  county.  It  may  so  happen  that  a 
man  will  be  in  first-class  within  a year.  He  may  have 
been  in  some  other  force  and  got  his  training,  and  it 
would  be  manifestly  wrong  to  keep  that  man  back  by 
putting  him  in  a groove  with  a man  who  has  got  to  be 
trained.  After  two  years  in  first-class  he  gets  an 
increase  of  pay;  after  five  years,  or  three  more, 
another  increase;  and  after  eight,  or  three  more,  he 
attains  to  the  maximum  pay  of  his  class. 

7694.  Chairman. — After  how  many  years,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  the  maximum  pay  of 
25s.  8c?.  a- week  be  reached  ?— Eleven  years ; it  might 
be  less  by  one  or  two  years. 

7695.  To  what  class  of  places  was  it  anticipated  by 
the  Government  that  this  scale  would  apply  ?— In  my 
district  just  at  present  to  Bucks  and  Oxfordshire.  Pay 
and  books  have  been  of  much  interest  to  me,  and  I 
made  these  calculations. 

7696.  You  made  these  calculations  in  what  year  ? — 
In  1878. 

7697.  Since  then  have  the  rates  of  pay  in  Bucks  and 
Oxfordshire  risen  ? — No.  They  have  never  been  dis- 
turbed. In  Oxfordshire  the  pay  begins  at  19s.  10c?.,  and 
goes  up  by  merit,  &c.,  to  27s.  3c?.,  ending  higher  tliau 
mine. 

7698.  Then  this  scale  does  not  find  an  exact  counter- 
part in  the  pay  of  any  particular  place  you  can  point 
out? — Not  exactly  in  any  particular  place. 

7699.  Has  it  been  adopted  in  any  particular  place? 
—Yes. 

7700.  Where  ? — It  has  been  adopted  in  its  entirety 
in  Cambridgeshire.  That  is  all. 

7701.  Can  vou  say  whether  the  adoption  of  that 
particular  scale  has  been  proposed  or  discussed  ? — Not 
at  all ; they  have  never  entertained  it. 

7702.  Mr.  Holmes. — As  the  Government  contribute 
one-half  the  cost,  is  it  the  case  that  they  leave  to  the 
local  authority  full  discretion  as  to  what  scale  they 
adopt  ? — Yes.  The  discretion  of  the  local  authority  is 
not  much  interfered  with,  but  I,  as  inspector,  am 
generally  consulted. 

7703.  Chairman. — Be  kind  enough  to  pass  to  the 
next  scale,  which  begins  at  20?,  5c?.  T — I have  none  at 
that. 

7704.  Mr.  Bolmes. — Nothing  so  low  ? — Nothing  so 
low. 

7705.  Chairman. — You  say  the  second  has  not  been 
adopted? — None  so  low. 

7706.  Can  you  say  whether  the  second  has  been  dis- 
cussed?— I do  not  think  it  has  been  entertained ; it  is 
too  low  for  us,  and  I should  not  recommend  it  for  any 
force  I have. 

7707.  The  periods  of  promotion  from  one  class  to 
another,  and  the  increases  of  pay,  may  be  taken  to  be 
about  the  same  for  all  the  different  scales  of  pay? — 
Yes. 

7708.  The  third  scale  begins  at  21s.  ?— Yes. 

7709.  It  goes  on  to  22s.  2c?.,  23s.  4c?.,  24s.  6c?., 
25s.  8c?.,  and  stops  at  26s.  10c?.  ?— Yes, 

7710.  That  is  to  say,  it  gives  a constable  on  an 
average,  after  eleven  years’  service,  26s.  1.0c?.  a-week  ? 
—Yes. 

771 1.  Then  the  next  step  after  constable  is  sergeant. 
On  appointment  there  is  a rise  of  from  26s.  10c?.  to 
28s.  ? — Yes,  generally. 

7712.  Then,  after  two  years,  the  sergeant  gets 
29s,  2c?. ; after  five  years,  or  three  years  more, 
30s.  4c?. ; after  eight  years,  or  three  years  more, 
31s,  6c?.  ; that  is  to  say,  he  gets  an  increase  of  3s.  6 d. 
a-week  after  eight  years’  service  as  sergeant,  and  he 
stops  at  31s.  6c?,1— Yes.  Sergeants  are  all  placed  in 
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one  class,  and  tlie  like  periodical  increment  is  attached 
to  their  pay  as  for  constables  at  two,  five,  and  eight 
years’  service.  It  may  be  calculated  that  it  takes  four 
or  five  years  before  a man  is  appointed  sergeant,  so 
that  provision  is  made  for  at  least  twelve  years  for  the 
sergeant  class.  We  have  only  one  rank  of  constable, 
comprising  three  classes. 

7713.  Am  I to  understand  that  a constable  is  fre- 
quently promoted  to  the  position  of  sergeant  long 
before  he  obtains  the  pay,  under  the  third  scale,  of 
26s.  KM.? — Yes.  This  is  really  a provision  for  men 
who  cannot  get  promotion.  Promotion  goes  by  merit, 
qualification,  &c.  But  in  some  places  they  cannot  get 
promotion  where  there  are  only  three  or  four  or  five 
sergeauts  among  thirty  men.  Seniority  is  fatal  to  our 
service.  We  want  intelligent,  efficient  men.  and  no 
two  men  are  alike. 

7714.  Mr.  Ilarrel. — You  said  that  to  a force  of  thirty 
men  there  might  be  four  or  five  sergeants? — Yes ; 
but  the  number  varies  very  much.  In  Lincoln,  in  a 
force  of  thirty-four  men,  they  have  one  inspector  and 
seven  sergeants.  There  is  another  force  of  nine  men 
and  two  sergeants ; and  another  of  ten  men  and  three 
sergeants.  Virtually,  it  means  that  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient promotion  to  give  the  meD,  and  they  must  take 
the  best  men. 

7715.  Chairman. — -Returning  to  this  third  scale — 

which  is  the  first  of  the  Government  scales  lately 
availed  of  by  the  localities — I see  the  first  rate  of  pay 
for  sergeant  is  28s.  a-week  ; after  two  years  he  gets 
29.«.  2d.:  after  five  years,  30s.  id. ; and  after  eight 
years,  31s.  6 d.  This  contemplates  an  increase  of 

3s.  dd.  a-week  after  eight  years’  service  as  sergeant  ?- — 
Yes. 

7716.  I perceive  from  a note  which  is  placed  above 
that  it  is  calculated  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
a man  takes  four  or  five  years  before  he  becomes  a 
sergeant  if  he  is  at  all  fit  for  the  post,  and  that  pro- 
vision is  therefore  made  for  twelve  years  in  the  ser- 
geant class  ? — Yes ; eight  years  as  sergeant,  and,  say, 
four  years  as  constable. 

7717.  Passing,  then,  from  the  rank  of  sergeant  to 
that  of  inspector,  how  long,  as  a rule,  does  a man 
remain  a sergeant  before  he  is  made  an  inspector  ? — I 
have  noted  here  that  it  takes  a man  ten  years,  but  I 
should  apply  this  with  regard  to  counties.  It  does  not 
apply  to  boroughs,  nor  does  it  apply  to  superinten- 
dents. 

7718.  What  creates  the  distinction  ? — They  have  no 
superintendents  scarcely  in  boroughs  ; but  in  Birming- 
ham they  have  six  superintendents.  Instead  of  superin- 
tendents they  have  inspectors,  and  they  pay  them  higher. 
A superintendent  is  a supervisor  over  a district  of  men. 
An  inspector  is  not.  If  there  is  a large  force  in  a 
borough  there  are  4 inspectors,  and  2 of  them  out  at 
night.  There  are  8 borough  superintendents  in  my 
district,  6 of  whom  are  in  Birmingham. 

7719.  Mr.  Ilarrel. — In  other  places  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  a higher  grade  than  inspector? — No. 

7720.  Hence  arises  the  large  rate  of  pay  to  an  in- 
spector?— Yes. 

7721.  Chairman. — 1 think  I asked  you  after  how 
many  years’  service  as  sergeant  does  a man  become  in- 
spector?— From  the  time  of  his  beginning  he  would  be 
about  ten  years,  or  six  or  seven  as  sergeant. 

7722.  Mr.  Holmes. — So  that  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
spector as  in  the  case  of  a sergeant  seniority  is  not 
considered,  and  what  you  look  to  is  special  merit  in  the 
man  ?— Yes. 

7723.  After  five  years  an  inspector’s  pay  rises  from 
100/.  to  I07f.  10s. ? — Yes,  in  counties. 

7724.  And  he  reaches  the  maximum  after  ten  years, 
namely,  115/.  ? — Yes,  provided  he  starts  at  100/. 

7725.  Chairman. — You  have  spoken  of  the  rank  of 
head  constable.  I understand  the  head  constable  is  a 
man  appointed  by  the  local  authority  to  supervise  the 
police  of  the  town  ? — Exactly. 

7725*.  The  title  and  position  he  gains  necessarily  by 
promotion  from  the  rank  of  constable  in  the  town  ? — 
No.  It  is  very  seldom  given  to  a constable  of  the  same 
force. 
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7726.  He  is  chosen  for  the  town  from  outside 
quarters,  j ust  as  the  chief  constable  is  chosen'  for  the 
county? — Yes. 

7727.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  any,  and  what  locali- 
ties in  your  own  district,  have  placed  themselves  under 
this  2is.  scale  ? — King’s  Lynn  and  Norwich,  and  also 
Merionethshire. 

7728.  What  is  the  strength  of  the  force  in  King’s 
Lynn  ? — 22  men,  and  in  Norwich,  97  j I think  loci' 
now. 

7729.  Can  you  say  why  it  was  that  this  scale  of 
pay  was  adopted  in  those  two  towns  ? — Because  it  was 
thought  to  suit.  The  previous  rates  were  small.  The 
general  rates  of  pay  are  less  in  the  eastern  counties. 

7730.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  that  because  the  rates  of 
wages  in  the  eastern  counties  are  lower? — Yes.  That 
is  an  element  in  the  calculation. 

7731.  Chairman. — When  was  it  that  Merioneth- 
shire adopted  this  scale? — It  was  authorized  in  1877. 

7732.  Is  Merioneth  an  agricultural  county  or  a 
pastoral  ? — It  is  more  of  an  agricultural  county.  It  is 
mainlymoorland,and  each  man  has  1,500  acres  to  super- 
vise, so  that  they  are  miles  apart.  There  is  li  ttle  crime 
there.  As  to  wages,  there  is  nothing  to  guide  us. 

7733.  Does  the  force  in  Merioneth  do  duty  for  any 
large  towns  ? — Dolgelly  and  Bala,  and  at  the  quarries. 
It  is  a very  small  force — only  thirty-four  men. 

7734.  Now,  passing  to  the  fourth  scale,  that,  I 
see  begins  at  21.9.  7 cl.? — Yes;  I have  several  Upon 
that. 

7735.  It  begins  with  2 Is.  7 d.  for  a constable? — 
Yes. 

7786.  The  highest  rate  fora  constable  under  it  is 
27s.  od.  ?— Yes. 

7737.  The  sergeant  begins  at  28s.  7 d.  ? — That  varies 
a little.  One  will  begin  at  27s.  5 d. 

773S.  The  sergeant  ends  at  32s.  lcZ  ? — Yes. 

7739.  The  pay  of  the  inspector,  I presume,  begins  at 
100/.  and  ends  at  115/.,  as  in  the  case  of  the  scale  wo 
have  just  discussed  ? — Yes,  in  counties.  Counties  have 
taken  up  this  scale. 

7740.  Tell  us  what  districts  have  taken  up  this 
fourth  scale? — Cambridgeshire  with  70  men  ; Hert- 
fordshire with  139  men ; Huntingdonshire  with 
52  men  ; Rutlandshire  with  13  men,  including  1 chief 
constable,  1 superintendent,  1 inspector,  and  1 sergeant, 
and  the  borough  of  Ipswich  with  50  men. 

7741.  Do  those  counties  present  similar  circum- 
stances as  to  prosperity  and  condition  ? — No.  Hertford- 
shire is  metropolitan ; it  is  underpaid,  I think,  com- 
paratively. 

7742.  Are  there  more  towns  in  Hertfordshire  ? — Yes. 
Part  of  Hertfordshire  is  metropolitan,  where  they  pay 
higher. 

7743.  With  the  exception  of  that,  they  are  eastern 
counties  ? — Yes. 

7744.  Are  there  many  towns  in  those  counties? — 
Not  of  any  size.  There  is  Cambridge,  and  there  they 
pay  higher. 

7745.  Are  the  towns,  as  a rule,  in  those  counties 
supplied  with  protection  by  the  county  force,-  or  are 
there  among  them  towns  which  have  their  own  special 
police  ? — A few. 

7746.  Be  kind  enough  to  name  those  towns,  taking 
each  county? — In  Cambridgeshire,  Cambridge,  in 
Hertfordshire,  St.  Alban's,  and  Hertford. 

7747.  Now,  we  will  pass  to  the  fifth  scale  of  pay 
which  for  a constable  begins  at  22s.  2d.  and  ends  at 
28s. ; for  a sergeant  it  begins  at  29*-.  2d.  and  ends  at 
32.9.  8c/.  ; and  follows  the  ordinary  course  with  regard 
to  inspectors.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us 
what  districts  ha  e adopted  that  scale  ? — Denbighshire 
is  the  only  one. 

7748.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  discussed 
in  any  other  counties? — No. 

7749.  What  are  the  features  of  Denbighshire  ? — It  is 
mainly  a colliery  district. 

7750.  And,  therefore,  a district  where  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  police  work  to  be  done  ? — Yes,  rough 
work.  There  are  seventy-nine  men  in  it. 

7751.  Do  you  know  whether  the  ordinary  rates  of 
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Colonel  wages  are  high  ?— Pretty  good.  They  run  with  the  generally  throughout  ?— There  is  a rise  of  6s.  in  th 
C.  A.  Cobbe.  colliery  trade  up  and  down.  whole  course  of  a man’s  life  as  a constable  in  Norfolk. 

7752.  Are  the  rates  of  agricultural  pay  high  ; — No  ; I He  begins  at  20s.  and  ends  at  26s.  That  is  pretty  well 

22  Sept.,  1882.  no^  think  they  are  much.  It  is  the  mining  that  rules,  the  run  all  through. 

7753.  This  county  may  be  taken  as  a county  typical  7772.  Are  there  any  other  counties  that  you  would 

of  those  which  would  give  a good  deal  of  work  to  the  say  resemble  it?— Not  so  low  ns  that.  There  is 

police  ? — It  does.  Latterly  it  has  given  a great  deal.  Suffolk,  East  and  West,  20s.  5d.  Those  two  eastern 

7754.  Pass  to  the  sixth  scale? — That  begins  at  counties  are  very  low.  Suffolk,  East  and  West,  re- 

225.  9 d.  semble  the  second  scale,  only  the  rate  does  not  go  up 

7755.  A constable  begins  at  22s.  9c?.,  and  ends  at  anything  like  that  of  the  scale,  the  highest  being 
28s.  7 d. ; aud  a sergeant  begins  at  29s.  9c?.  and  ends  24s.  6d. ; and  the  men  appear  satisfied. 

at  33s.  3c?.  How  many  localities  have  adopted  that  7773.  How  does  the  sergeant  fare  in  Suffolk  ?— He 
scale  ? — I hnve  only  one,  Carnarvonshire.  gets  27s.  5c?.,  and  nothing  more.  He  is  appointed  at 

7756.  What  class  of  county  is  Carnarvonshire?  that,  and  there  he  remains. 

— It  is  agricultural,  and  has  quarries,  and  is  fre-  7774.  How  does  the  inspector  fare? — He  begins  at 
quented  by  tourists  and  visitors.  SO?.,  and  gets  as  far  as  88?. 

7757.  Are  there  many  towns  to  be  dealt  with  in  7775.  Describe  the  conditions  of  Suflolk  and  Norfolk 
Carnarvonshire  ?— No,  Bangor  and  Carnarvon  ; and  as  affecting  the  police  force  ?— Entirely  fishing  and 
these  are  ouly  visiting  places.  There  are  no  agricultural. 

features.  7776.  The  important  towns  in  those  counties  have 

7758.  Would  you  say  that  it  is  a county  requiring  their  own  forces?— Yes. 

as  careful  police  supervision  as  Denbighshire  ?— No  ; I 7777.  Mr.  Holmes—  Agricultural  wages  are  very 
think  Denbighshire  is  more  underground  ; but  Car-  low  ? — Very  low. 

narvon  is  a highly  paid  county.  I consider  we  pay  7778.  And  the  cost  of  living  corresponds  ?— To  a 
the  police  high,  22s.  9c?.  up  to  27 s.  5 cl.  certain  degree.  Labour  is  cheap  and  plenty.  There  is 

7759.  Mr.  Holmes.— Is  it  due  to  the  fact  that  the  no  difficulty  in  getting  recruits,  and  very  good  recruits, 

rates  of  wages  are  higher  there  ? — Yes.  too. 

7760.  And  the  cost  of  living  higher  too  ?— Yes.  7779.  Chairman.— Tell  us,  please,  what  counties 

You  may  safely  put  it  down  that  the  police  pay  ought  resemble  generally  the  features  of  the  third  scale? — 

to  be  5s.  a-weelc  more  than  the  rate  of  wages,  because  Buckingham  hardly  goes  high  enough  for  this  scale, 

there  is  Sunday  for  labour  and  no  half-holiday.  but  it  begins  at  about  21s.  Shall  I give  you  boroughs 

7761.  Mr  H'jrrel. — 5s.  a-week  above  what  class  of  as  well? 

labour  ?— The  highest  rate  that  can  be  given.  7780.  Yes,  please  ?— Isle  of  Ely.  There  is  a little 

7762.  Is  it  unskilled  labour? — Unskilled  labour,  borough  called  Sudbury,  with  only  seven  men — 

That  is  a matter  of  opinion,  as  I may  mention  in  a head  constable,  sergeant,  and  five  men,  and  a very 

reference  to  the  county  of  Lincoln,  in  which  the  pay  is  good  little  force  it  is,  too  ; Worcester  city.  Then  we 

also  high.  have  Flintshire  and  Montgomeryshire,  taking  20s.  10c?. 

TIGS.  Chairman. — Take  the  seventh  rate  of  pay  ? — as  21s. 

I have  Northampton  borough.  For  constables  that  7781.  Worcester  is  an  important  city?— Yes;  the 
scale  begins  at  23s.  4c?.,  and  ends  at  29s.  2t?.  pay  begins  at  21s.  Id.  and  goes  up  to  28s.  Ad.  for  a 

7764.  Now,  having  disposed  of  those  Government  constable.  Sergeants  have  29s. ; but  get  to  31s.  4c?. 
scales  of  pay,  we  will  pass  if  you  please  to  the  actual  for  length  of  service. 

scales  of  pay  in  places  which  have  not  adopted  those  7782.  And  the  inspector  ? — There  is  no  inspector, 

of  the  Government.  Those  scales  of  pay  I under-  7783.  What  is  the  population  of  Worcester?— 

stand  were  adopted  by  the  Government  on  the  33,000. 

analogy  of  various  gradations  which  were  found  in  the  7784.  What  are  the  features  of  Flintshire  ? — Agri- 
various counties  and  towns  in  England.  Will  you  be  culture,  mining,  and  chemicals. 

kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  places  in  your  district  7785.  It  is  to  be  presumed  the  constabulary  there 

which  have  not  adopted  the  Government  scales  have  some  arduous  duties  ? — In  some  parts  they  have 
resemble  in  their  rates  of  pay  the  first  or  lowest  scale  ? lively  work. 

— In  the  rise  to  the  maximum  of  the  lowest  there  are  7786.  Are  the  rates  of  wages  high  ? — Pretty  good, 

one  or  two  as  low,  but  at  the  starting  point  of  19s.  10c?.  when  there  is  work.  It  is  foreign  in  a sense. 

there  is  only  one.  7787.  Irish  labour  ? — No.  The  Irish  do  not  go 

7765.  What  is  the  one? — Oxford.  The  county  of  much  into  the  mines. 

Oxford  begins  only  at  19s.  10c?.  7788.  Tim  rates  of  pay  are  not  so  high  as  in  Car- 

7766.  Does  that  county  follow  the  general  course  of  narvon  ? — No. 

increase  suggested  by  the  first  scale  ? — No.  There  is  7789t  Do  you  consider  the  men  in  Flintshire  ade- 
a perfect  difference  in  the  scales.  quately  paid  ?— No.  As  a personal  opinion  1 think 

7767.  Is  it  more  favourable,  or  less  favourable,  to  the  men  in  Flintshire  are  underpaid.  I think  they 

the  men  ? — More  favourable  a great  deal.  ought  to  be  paid  as  well  as  in  Denbighshire. 

7768.  After  eight  years,  for  instance,  in  the  county  7790.  Montgomeryshire  you  mentioned  as  another 
of  Oxford,  what  would  be  the  pay  of  a constable  ? — county  with  a similar  scale.  What  are  the  charac- 
There  is  part  of  it  by  merit,  There  are  three  rises,  of  teristics  of  Montgomeryshire  ? — A few  towns,  factories 
which  the  last,  3s.,  is  by  merit,  and  that  means  anything  in  spots  here  and  there,  and  the  rest  chiefly  agricul- 
you  like.  Here  is  something  like  the  scale  of  Oxford  : it  tural. 

begins  at  19s.  10c?.  ; for  second  class,  1?.  2s. ; and  for  7791.  Are  the  rates  of  wages  high  ?— No ; moderate, 
first,  1?.  4s.  2c?.  j and  then  merit,  1?.  5s.  3c?.,  which  7792.  Are  the  rates  of  wages  in  Montgomeryshire 
is  discretionary  ; after  seven  years,  1 ?.  6s.  3c?. ; after  ruled  by  the  demands  of  agriculture  or  by  factories  ? — 
fourteen  years  another  Is.,  and  after  twenty  years  I do  not  know  that.  - 

another  Is.,  or  28s.  3c?.  7793.  Pass  to  the  fourth  scale,  and  tell  us  the 

7769.  What  is  a sergeant’s  pay? — He  begins  at  counties  whose  rates  of  pay  are  similar  ? — Shropshire, 
28s.  7c?. ; at  seven  years  he  gets  30s.  1c?. ; at  fourteen,  from  22s.  2c?.  to  25s.  Sc?. 

31s.  Id. ; and  at  twenty,  33s.  lc?.  There  is  provision  7794.  Then  Shropshire,  though  it  begins  a little  over 
made  for  a man  on  becoming  effective  to  encourage  him  the  lowest  rate  in  the  fourth,  stops  much  unde"  t.  e 
to  stay  on  till  he  is  worn  out.  highest,  which  is  27s.  5d  ? — Yes,  under.  lc  u>.oa  ..a 

7770.  Passing  to  the  second  scale  of  pay,  tell  us  what  get  to  the  highest,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  of  defining 

counties  and  places  in  your  district  resemble  in  their  for  what  you  want.  I began  with  these  various  rates 
rates  the  second  scale  which  begins  at  20s.  5c?.  ?— Nor-  of  pay,  and  thus  you  see  the  object  of  this  scheme  to 
folk  begins  at  20s.,  with  236  men.  give  men  individual  interests,  and  prevent  memorials 

7771.  What  I want  to  know  is  not  what  counties  and  round  robins. 

resemble  it  in  the  beginning,  but  in  the  features  7795.  Pass  to  the  sergeants  in  the  county  you  have 
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just  mentioned? — They  begin  at  26s.  10 d.  and  go  up  to 
31s.  6d. 

7796.  What  are  the  conditions  of  Shropshire  ? — 
Agricultural.  There  is  a little  slice  of  black  country 
by  Wellington,  but  it  is  mainly  agricultual. 

7797.  There  are  some  important  towns  in  the  county? 

7798.  Are  they  provided  with  their  own  forces? — 
Yes.  Ludlow,  a little  place ; Bridgenorth,  another 
small  place ; and  Shrewsbury,  a factory  town. 

7799.  What  places  resemble  scale  5 in  your  dis- 
trict?— Essex  begins  at  21s.,  and  goes  up  to  2Ss. 

7800.  That  is  to  some  extent  a metropolitan  county? 
—And  the  men  call  it  so.  There  are  oyster  and 
other  fisheries.  There  is  much  work  aloijg  the  metro- 
politan border.  We  have  Bedfordshire,  in  which  the 
pay  runs  from  22s.  2d.  to  28s.  Id. ; and  Leicestershire, 
in  which  it  begins  at  22s.,  and  goes  up  to  30s. 

7801.  The  county  of  Essex  is  to  some  slight  extent 
of  a metropolitan  character,  and  to  a large  extent 
agricultural  ? — Yes. 

7802.  Does  it  contain  many  large  towns  for  which  it 
makes  provision  by  the  county  force  ? — Only  Chelms- 
ford. 

7803.  Has  Southend  a force  of  its  own  ? — No. 

7804.  You  also  spoke  of  Leicester  as  coming  under 
this  scale.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  Leicester  ? 
—Agricultural  and  some  factories.  The  pay  begins  at 
22s.  and  goes  up  to  30s.  They  keep  on  increasing  pay 
for  length  of  service.  They  have  about  twenty  dif- 
ferent. heads  of  pay — an  enormous  number.  There  is  a 
periodical  increase  of  Id.  a-day  after  each  three  years 
up  to  twenty-one  years.  Twenty-four  years  from  the 
beginning  before  he  gets  his  maximum. 

7805.  Are  the  rates  of  wages  high  ? — Pretty  good  ; 
it  is  a midlaud  county. 

7806.  You  attribute  to  the  high  rate  of  wages  the 
favourable  circumstances  under  which  the  police  are 
placed  ? — Yes. 

7807.  What  class  of  duty  have  they  to  perform  ? — 
At  stone  quarries,  corn  markets,  and  the  suburbs  of 
big  towns. 

7808.  What  is  the  strength  of  the  county  force  ? — 
146. 

7809.  Does  it  take  charge  of  any  important  towns  ? 
— Not  of  any  very  large  towns.  It  takes  charge  of 
towns  with  about  5,000  of  a population — Market  Har- 
borough,  Melton,  aud  Loughborough. 

7810.  Take  the  town  of  Leicester.  I understand 
you  to  bring  that  under  scale  5 ? — Yes. 

7811.  What  do  they  begin  at  in  the  town  of  Lei- 
cester ? — At  22 s.  6d. 

7812.  What  is  the  strength  of  the  town  force? — 122. 
There  are  twenty  different  heads  of  pay.  The  pay  for 
constables  begins  at  22s.  6d.,  and  goes  up  to  29s.  'id. 

7813.  How  do  the  sergeants  fare? — They  get  from 
28s.  7 d.  to  35s.  6d.  Inspectors  get  from  107?.  to  119?. 

7814.  What  circumstances  are  there  in  the  town  of 
Leicester  that  have  led  to  those  high  rates  of  pay  ? — 
Additional  pay  for  length  of  service  was  given  irres- 
pective of  grade,  but  conditional  on  good  conduct 

7815.  What  are  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  town  which  have  led  to  those  high  rates  ? — As  a 
normal  state  of  pay,  from  the  position  of  the  place, 
that  force  ought  to  begin  at  22s.  2d.  or  22s.  9d. 

7816.  How  do  you  account  then  for  having  such 
high  rates  of  pay  ? — Because  the  men  work  up  by  the 
penny  a-day,  not  from  the  time  they  were  first-class 
constable,  but  from  the  time  of  their  entering  the 
service. 

7817.  Why  was  it  that  this  extremely  remunerative 
scale  of  payment  was  adopted  ?— It  is  a town  that  has 
risen  up  immensely  during  my  time. 

7818.  Into  importance  as  a manufacturing  town  ? — 
les.  In  1861,  Leicester  had  a population  of  68,000; 
in  1871,  it  had  95,000;  and  now  it  has  120,000  or 
122,000. 

7819.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  strength  of  the  force  is 
122? — Yes.  About  one  constable  to  1,000  population. 
The  town  of  Birmingham  gives  many  more;  but  we 
consider  the  proportion  should  not  be  less  than  1 to 


the  1 ,000.  Sir  George  Grey  told  us  that  was  to  be  about 
the  minimum  in  view  of  efficient  numbers. 

7820.  Chairman . — Will  you  pass  to  the  sixth  scale 
of  pay  ?— Staffordshire  begins  ai  22s.  9c?.  and  goes  up 
to  28s. ; Wolverhampton  begins  at  22s.  9c?.  and  goes 
up  to  26s.  10c?. ; Hanley  begins  at  23s.  and  goes  to 
28s.  2c?.;  Birmingham  begins  at  23s.  aud  goes  to  30s., 
Coventry  begins  at  24s.  lc?.  and  goes  to  28s.  9c?. ; 
Leamington  begins  at  24s.  and  goes  to  30s.  8c?. ; Lin- 
colnshire begins  at  24s.  and  goes  to  29s.;  Boston,  in 
Lincolnshire,  begins  at  24 s.  and  goes  to  27s,  2c?.  ; 
Great  Grimsby  begins  at  24s.  and  goes  to  28s. ; Lin- 
coln city  begins  at  24s.  6d.  and  goes  to  28s.  7c?. 

7821.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  consider  the  highest  of 
the  Government  scales  is  too  low  for  large  and  wealthy 
towns  ? — No  ; not  in  my  district. 

7822.  Because  in  those  towns  you  have  just  men- 
tioned the  scales  of  pay  are  higher  ?— Still  my  highest 

cnle  begins  at  23s.  4c?.,  and  ends  at  29s.  2c?.  ° 

7823.  Chairman. — May  it  be  taken  for  graniecl  that 
the  times  for  increase  of  pay  and  promotion  to 
the  posts  of  sergeant  and  inspector  in  those  various 
places  resemble  in  a general  way  the  time  for  promotion 
and  increase  of  pay  given  by  the  Government  scales  ?-- 
No ; quite  different. 

7824.  Take,  for  instance,  Birmingham.  How  long  is 
a man  acting  as  constable  in  Birmingham  before  he 
reaches  to  30s.? — Time  service  rules  in  Birmingham. 
In  six  months  he  gets  1?.  os. ; in  twelve,  1?.  6s.  ; in  five 
years  after  (that  is,  six  years)  bo  gets  1?.  8s.;  and 
after  eleven  years  (that  is,  five  more)  he  gets  the 
maximum,  30s. 

7825.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  is  the  population  of  Bir- 
mingham?— 407,000,  and  the  strength  of  the  police 
at  present  is  520. 

7826.  Chairman. — How  soon  is  a smart  man  likely 
to  be  made  a sergeant  in  Birmingham  ? — I cannot 
possibly  tell.  It  depends  entirely  upon  his  qualifica- 
tions and  the  vacancies. 

7827.  I suppose  instances  are  known,  as  in  other 
places,  of  a man  being  sergeant  after  four  or  five  years  ? 
— Oh,  yes  ; they  get  quick  promotion  there  at  times. 

7828.  Mr.  Holmes. — Of  the  520  how  many  are 
constables?  — 434.  There  are  56  sergeants,  2 1 in- 
spectors, 8 superintendents,  including  chief  clerk  and 
the  head  constable. 

7829.  Chairman. — What  rate  of  pay  do  the  sergeants 
receive  ? — 32$.,  34s.,  36s.,  and  38s.,  at  waits  of  five 
years. 

7830.  The  inspectors’  salaries  go  up  pretty  high  ? — 
109?.  4s.;  after  five  years,  119?.  12s.;  and  after  ten 
years,  130?.  There  are  2 1 to  a force  of  520. 

7831 . Mr.  Hohies. — What  have  the  superintendents? 
— 160?.,  170?.,  and  180?.  This  year  I am  going  to 
recommend  to  raise  their  salaries.  They  aro  a very 
important  body  of  officers,  with  100  men  each. 

7832.  What  increase  do  you  suggest? — To  begin  at 
150?.,  so  that  in  any  future  promotion  we  save  10?.  ; 
then  175?.  at  the  end  of  five  years,  and  200?.  at  the 
end  of  ten  years. 

7833.  Chairman. — Take  the  county  Stafford,  which 
is  included  among  the  places  resembling  scale  7 ? — It 
is  pretty  nearly  based  upon  that. 

7834.  That  county  gives  hard  work  to  the  police? — • 
Yes.  They  have  there  a barrack  system,  which  entails 
a great  number  of  single  men.  It  is  not,  I think,  a 
good  system.  Still,  there  are  those  big  buildings 
to  be  occupied.  That  would  be,  however,  tonching 
upon  discipline. 

7835.  In  Staffordshire  what  does  a constable  begin 
at  ? — 22s.  9 d. 

7836.  How  long  does  he  take  to  reach  the  maximum 

pay  as  constable,  as  a rule  ? — He  begins  at  22s.  9d.  as 
a sort  o 1 probationer.  Then,  when  lie  is  fit  for  dutj 
he  gets  23s.  lid.,  that  is,  when  he  has  been  a shorn 
time  at  head-quarters.  We  cannot  keep  many  men 
together  for  much  lime.  He  has  25s.  lc?.  after  six 
months ; 26s.  3d.  after  twelve ; after  two  years 

26s.  10c?. ; after  five  years  27 s.  5 cl. ; and  after  seven 
years  28s.  So  after  eight  aud  a-half  or  nine  years  he 
gets  28s. 
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7837.  Mr.  holmes. — What  do  you  mean  by  saying 
you  cannot  keep  many  men  together  ? — We  have  not 
dep&ts  of  any  size  to  keep  recruits  together  at  any  of 
our  head-quarters.  Accommodation  is  somewhat 
limited.  But  in  Staffordshire  they  have  a sort  of 
depot  at  head-quarters  to  keep  a lev/. 

7838.  What  is  the  strength  of  the  Staffordshire  force  ? 
—536. 

7839.  Chairman.— When  a Staffordshire  man  be- 
comes a sergeant  what  does  he  receive  ? — 30s.  id.,  and 
in  two  years  31s.  6 cl. ; after  five  years  32s.  8<Z.  There 
he  stops.  When  he  becomes  an  inspector  he  gets 
100/.  7s.  6 (/. ; after  two  years  104/.  18s.  9tZ. ; and  after 
five  years  109/.  10s. 

7840.  Does  the  Staffordshire  force  take  charge  of  any 
considerable  towns? — Yes,  Stoke  and  others. 

7841.  Stoke  is  a very  important  town? — Yes;  and 
they  also  watch  Longton,  Tipton,  Burslem,  Wednes- 
bury,  Bilston,  West  Bromwich,  and  other  places. 

7842.  Are  these  all  towns  presenting  considearble 
difficulties  to  the  police  force  ? — Yes. 

7843.  The  rates  of  wages  I presume  are  high? — 
Yes. 

7844.  Arc  the  constabulary  generally  chosen  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county  ? — Pretty  well,  not 
specially,  but  it  happens  they  are  so. 

78,45.  Mr.  holmes. — From  what  class  in  the  com- 
munity are  they  principally  drawn  ? — All  sorts  ; by 
choice  from  agriculturists.  Some  are  miners,  but  not 
very  many ; some  artizans,  clerks,  and  servants,  and 
sliort-service  soldiers.  I have  seen  some  miners  this 
year  ; 1 recognize  them  by  a mark  sometimes. 

7846.  Chairman. — What  do  you  mean  by  that? — If 
you  see  a man  with  a blue  scar  it  is  usually  the  sign  of 
a miner  where  he  has  been  struck  in  the  mines. 

7847.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  the  largest  proportion  drawn 
from  the  agricultural  classes? — Yes,  if  they  can  be 
got. 

7848.  But  are  they  so  drawn? — Yes,  two-thirds. 

7849.  I suppose  agricultural  wages  are  very  high  ? — 
Not  agricultural  wages,  but  it  is  the  other  wages  that 
run  up  the  rate — the  wages  for  those  in  the  black 
country. 

7850.  Chairman.—  Pass  to  the  town  of  Wolverhamp- 
on,  with  a population  of  75,000.  The  rates  there  are 

lower  than  in  Birmingham  ? — Yes,  22 s.  9 d.  to  26s.  10 d. 

7851.  And  the  sergeants? — 28s.  to  31s.  6 d. 

7852.  Leaving  the  towns  for  a moment,  you  spoke 
of  Lincolnshire.  Tell  us,  please,  about  Lincolnshire? 
— You  may  call  it  agricultural  and  quarry  works. 
They  quarry  iron-stone,  and  the  pay  is  very  high  there. 
Lincolnshire  borders  on  Yorkshire,  which  pays  high, 
and  also  upon  the  north,  and  it  is  obliged  therefore  to 
keep  tip  with  them.  The  constables  begin  at  24s.  and 
go  up  to  29s. 

7853.  How  long  does  it  take  a constable  to  get  up 
to  29s.? — His  pay  begins  at  24s.  He  is  first  class 
when  he  is  qualified  (say,  after  three  years).  In  two 
years  he  gets  28s.  8a.,  and  in  five  more  29s.  You 
may  put  it  down  as  ten  years  before  he  reaches  the 
29  s. 

7854.  What  does  the  sergeant  get  ? — The  sergeant 
begins  at  30s.,  and  gets  to  32s.  That  is  seven  years 
for  a sergeant,  and  you  may  count  five  in  the  county 
before,  that  is  twelve  years.  An  inspector  has  90/., 
and  he  goes  to  110/.  in  ten  years.  In  Lincolnshire  an 
inspector  will  probably  have  eighteen  years’  service 
before  he  gets  the  maximum  as  inspector. 

7855.  You  mentioned  a smaller  class  of  town,  the 
city  of  Lincoln  for  instance  ; what  are  the  rates  of  the 
city  of  Lincoln  ? — It  has  37  men  for  a population  of 
37,000.  The  constable’s  pay  begins  at  24s.  6(Z.,  and 
goes  up  to  28s.  7 d. 

7856.  That  town,  like  the  county  of  Lincoln,  is  very 
much  influenced  by  the  higher  rates  of  Yorkshire  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  country  about. 

7857.  What  does  a sergeant  in  the  city  of  Lincoln 
get  ? — 31s.  6d.  to  32s.  8r/. 

785S.  And  an  inspector? — 91/.  I may  say  91/.  is 
the  ordinary  rate  of  an  inspector  to  begin  with  through- 
out with  us  in  the  smaller  boroughs. 


7859.  Be  kind  enough  to  think  for  a moment  of  some 
two  or  three  towns  of  about  40,000  inhabitants  in  your 
district  which  have  special  forces,  and  tell  us  what 
their  features  are  ? — Great  Yarmouth  for  fishing.  Half 
the  people  abroad  at  one  time  of  the  year. 

7860.  What  is  the  extent  of  its  force? — 46  men,  or 
1 policeman  to  every  973  of  the  population.  The 
rates  of  pay  begin  at  22,s.  and  go  up  to  25s.  6 d.  for 
constables ; at  26s.  10c?.  and  go  up  to  30s.  4c/.  for 
sergeants  ; and  9lZ.  for  inspectors. 

7861.  Are  the  rates  of  wages  low  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Yarmouth  ? — I should  say  they  were  low. 

7862.  Please  to  mention  another  place  ? — Peter- 
borough with  18  men  ; Grantham  with  only  14  ; King’s 
Lynn  with  2if: 

7863.  Tell  us  about  Peterborough,  please  ? — In 
Peterborough  there  are  18  policemen  to  a population  of 
21,000,  and  they  have  just  added  3 men  more,  making 
the  proportion  1 to  1,000.  The  pay  is  22s.,  and  the 
highest  26s.  6<Z.  for  constables. 

7864.  How  long  does  it  take  to  attain  to  the 
26s.  6cZ.  ? — Many  constables  after  three  years.  The 
first  class  get  25s.  OcZ.  at  discretion  whenever  they  are 
fit.  Then  a man  may  be  made  of  the  merit  class  at 
26s.  6<Z. ; after  three  years  he  will  receive  Is.  a-week, 
and  after  every  subsequent  period  of  five  years  more 
Is.  a-week.  It  is  a lumpy,  cumbersome  way. 

7865.  Leaving  the  town  forces  for  a moment,  is 
there  any  one  of  those  counties  you  have  mentioned,  or 
of  counties  which  you  have  not  mentioned,  which  you 
would  say  was  a sort  of  typical  average,  or  a sort  of 
mean  between  others  that  you  have  mentioned  ? — I 
will. 

7866.  Mr.  Harrel. — Would  you  also  think  of  a 
county  which  comprises  within  it  some  towns  watched 
and  attended  to  by  the  county  force,  as  I take  it  that 
the  pay  of  a county  force  is  the  same  for  the  men  who 
are  in  the  rural  districts  and  the  men  who  are  in  the 
towns  which  that  county  force  watches  ? — Yes.  Staf- 
fordshire is  a very  good  specimen  in  my  district  as  con- 
taining a force  that  has  work  to  do  with  a lot  of  towns 
attached  to  it,  and  where,  I think,  the  rate  of  pay  is  a 
very  suitable  one  for  the  present  time. 

7S67.  But  that  is  one  of  the  most  highly  paid  coun- 
ties in  your  district? — It  happens  to  be  so ; but  I do 
not  think  it  is  a bit  over  the  mark. 

7868.  Not  for  the  conditions  of  Staffordshire? — No. 
The  farther  I go  east  I get  cheaper. 

7869.  Is  there  in  the  eastern  counties,  which  contain 
a considerable  number  of  towns,  any  town  from  10,000 
to  20,000? — Yes;  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  Suffolk 
West. 

7870.  Or  even  from  5,000  to  8,000  ? — No ; they  have 
separate  police  establishments. 

7871.  Are  the  separate  police  establishments  of  those 
towns  more  highly  paid  than  those  of  the  counties  in 
which  they  are  situated  ? — Generally.  In  the  counties 
sometimes  thero  is  an  allowance  made  for  high  rent. 
In  the  towns  there  is  none,  and  the  men  have  to  pay 
their  rent,  which  is  higher  than  in  the  counties. 

7872.  Mr.  Holmes. — Practically,  does  it  come  to  this, 
that  the  higher  rate  given  in  the  towns  is  to  compensate 
the  men  for  the  absence  of  lodging  allowance  ? — Yes  ; 
tents  are  higher.  In  many  of  the  counties — it  is  not 
universally  the  case  — when  the  rent  is  above 
2s.  a-week  the  county  will  pay  out  of  the  rates  the 
difference  beyond  2s.  In  the  boroughs  there  is  never 
such  a thing  known. 

7873.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  difference  of 
pay  given  in  the  towns  over  the  rates  of  pay  in  the 
country  was  intended  to  meet  that? — Not  entirely; 
but  it  is  a matter  of  great  consideration  no  doubt. 

7874.  Mr.  Holmes. — Suppose  the  counties  adopted 
the  Government  scale  of  pay,  would  they  continue  to 
pay  the  lodging  allowance  where  the  rent  was  over  2s.  ? 
— Oh,  yes. 

7875.  It  would  come  to  this,  that  where  a town 
adopted  the  Government  scale,  a man  in  the  town 
would  be  worse  paid  than  in  the  county,  because  in  the 
county  he  would  be  getting  a lodging  allowance  over 
and  above  2s.  ? — The  county  of  Cambridge  has  adopted 
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one  of  those  scales,  21s.  7 c?. ; but  in  the  borough  of 
Cambridge,  'where  they  have  higher  rent,  the  pay 
begins  at  23s.  7 t?.,  and  goes  up  to  28s.  8-|rf. 

7876.  Chairman. — Take  the  case  of  a member  of  the 
county  constabulary,  where  he  has  to  get  lodgings  in  a 
town,  he  gets  whatever  is  over  2s.  ? — The  excess  of  2s. 
in  his  rent ; but  the  expense  of  living  is  not  so  much 
in  towns.  It  is  more  than  that  in  certain  places  in  the 
counties  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  a policeman,  and 
you  cannot  have  him  there  unless  you  pay  for  the 
house.  But  the  house  is  taken  with  the  approval  of 
the  chief  constable.  This  is  the  rule  in  many  counties. 

I can  ascertain  all  if  you  wish.  In  boroughs  no  such 
arrangement  is  made,  and  consequently  rent  is  a con- 
sideration in  rates  of  pay. 

7877.  Now.  pass  to  the  small  towns  which  have 
separate  forces,  and  give  us  some  instances  of  them  ? — 
Grantham  has  fourteen  men  for  about  14,000  people. 

7878.  What  do  they  pay  the  constables  there? — 

22s.  2d.  to  26s.  10c?.  and  28s. 

7879.  How  long  does  it  take  to  reach  25s.  8 d.  1 — 
About  three  years  to  first  class,  and  then  two  more. 

It  is  really  a new  force.  It  was  a little  force  of  six, 
and  has  been  added  to  in  the  last  two  years. 

7880.  When  a man  becomes  a sergeant  in  Grantham, 
what  does  he  start  at?  — There  are  two  at  28s., 
and  another  at  30s.  4 d.  There  are  three  of  them. 
There  is  not  much  chance  of  promotion  in  a place 
like  this, 

7881.  Is  there  any  other  town  besides  Giantham 
which  you  could  mention  ; take  Cambridge  ? — Cam- 
bridge is  rather  for  education. 

7882.  You  mentioned  King’s  Lynn  ? — It  would 
hardly  do  for  you.  It  is  in  the  cheap  country,  the 
eastern  counties  district.  There  is  a good  force  there. 

7883.  What  is  the  population? — 18,000. 

7884.  How  many  men  have  they  in  the  force  there  ? 

— -Twenty-two  men. 

7885.  What  are  the  rates  of  pay? — 21s.  to  26s.  10c?. 
on  our  scale. 

7886.  You  count  King’s  Lynn  a low  rate  of  pay? — 

Yes.  It  is  the  lowest  almost  I have. 

7887.  That  is,  in  point  of  fact,  on  your  third  scale  of 
pay  ? — Yes. 

7888.  Is  there  any  town  smaller  than  King’s  Lynn 
you  could  refer  us  to  ? — Sudbury,  purely  agricultural, 
in  West  Suffolk.  It  has  a population,  according  to  the 
last  Return,  of  6,600,  and  it  has  a nice  little  force  of 
seven  men.  The  pay  ranges  from  21s  to  26s. ; and  the 
sergeant  has  28s. 

7889.  M r.  Harrel. — Your  proportion  is  one  policeman 
to  1,000  of  a population  ? — As  for  boroughs,  but  not  for 
counties ; it  is  about  one  to  1,200  in  the  comities.  Indeed, 
the  proportion  is  1 to  1,500  and  1.600  in  some  counties, 
and  1 to  1,000  in  boroughs.  With  regard  to  the  rates  of 
pay,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  midland  district  the 
rates  of  pay  range  generally  between  21  s.  7 cl.  and  28s. 
for  constables,  and  between  28s.  and  31s.  6d.  for  ser- 
geants. Inspectors  receive  from  91?.  to  110?.  in 
counties,  and  91?.  to  120?.  in  boroughs.  But  there  are 
exceptional  cases  where  the  rates  of  pay  are  less  and 
sometimes  more. 

7890.  Chairman. — Passing  from  the  subject  of  pay 
to  that  of  allowances,  are  there  any  money  allowances  ? 
—•No.  The  only  shadow  of  money  is  where  a detec- 
tive officer  has  a clothing  allowance  in  lieu  of  clothes  ; 
so  that  you  may  virtually  consider  that  nothing.  They 
keep  an  old  set  of  uniform  to  show  me  at  inspections 
sometimes. 

7891.  Mr.  Harrel. — AH  those  police  forces  receive 
their  regulation  clothes  ? — Yes. 

7892.  Bnt  they  generally  receive  no  clothing? — 
Nothing  for  plain  clothes. 

7893.  Chairman. — Do  they  receive  boots  ? — They 
grant  up  to  9<7.  a-week  ; some  6<?.  and  some  up  to  9c?. 

In  some  places  they  are  supplied  with  boots. 

7894.  Mr.  Holmes. — If  they  are  supplied  with  boots, 
how  many  pairs  in  the  year  ? — Two  pairs. 

7895.  If  they  are  not,  they  receive  a weekly  allow- 
ance not  to  exceed  9c?.  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  give 
them  less. 
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7896.  Do  you  think  that  allowance  is  sufficient? I 

-do,  plenty ; I think  7 d.  would  barely  do  it,  but  9c?  is 
enough. 

7897.  When  the  men  are  supplied  with  boots,  do 

they  find  the  two  pairs  sufficient  ? — They  do.  I never 
hear  a word  of  complaint,  but  the  men  do  not  like  it  • 
they  would  sooner  get  the  allowance,  I think.  ’ 

7898.  Why? — Because  the  boots  with  which  they 
are  supplied  do  not  always  fit  them  well.  If  a man 
goes  in  too,  and  gets  a constable’s  worn-out  boots  he 
does  not  like  it. 

7899.  Are  the  boots  supplied  by  Government  ? 

The  Government  do  not  supply,  but  a contractor. 

7900.  Where  the  boots  are  supplied  by  a contractor, 
have  the  men  to  execute  the  repairs  ? — Yes.  I think 
so.  It  is  a very  good  thing,  too,  that  any  allowance 
should  go  direct  to  the  men. 

7901.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  clothing  is  made  up  for  the 
men  ? — It  is  done  by  contractors,  either  in  the  town  or 
by  London  contractors,  according  to  their  custom. 

7902.  But  it  is  fitted  and  made  perfect  in  every 
respect  ? — Fitted  in  every  way,  and  right  well  fitted, 
too,  generally. 

7903.  Mr.  Holmes. — The  men  are  at  no  expense' 
— Not  for  .clothing.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know 
what  clothing  they  have? 

7904.  Yes.  — They  have  a hat  or  helmet,  a tunic 
every  year,  two  pairs  of  trousers,  two  pairs  of  boots,  or 
an  allowance  in  lieu ; a great  coat  biennially,  and,  where 
they  choose  to  have  it,  a serge  jacket  biennially,  and  a 
cape  every  three  years  for  wet  weather. 

7905.  Chairman. — If  they  do  not  choose  to  have  the 
serge  jacket,  do  they  get  anything  in  lieu  of  it? — No. 
This  is  an  additional  garment  we  asked  for  in  hot 
weather. 

7906.  Has  it  come  into  general  use  ? — No ; but  it  is 
used  by  a great  number  of  forces. 

7907.  Is  it  a lined  garment? — No. 

7908.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  think  it  is  better  to 
supply  the  men  with  boots,  or  to  give  them  a boot 
allowance  ? — A boot  allowance  undoubtedly.  Unhesi- 
tatingly I say  that. 

7909.  Chairman. — Please  say  whether  there  is  any 
regulation  compelling  the  men  to  have  a suit  of  ordi- 
nary clothes  ? — No  ; but  all  chief  constables  require 
every  police  officer  to  have  a respectable  suit  of  plain 
clothes. 

7910.  Mr.  Holmes. — Upon  joining?  — Yes,  and 
always  to  appear  in  it  when  06?  duty. 

7911.  And  he  must  provide  it  at  his  own  expense? 

7912.  Chairman. — Out  of  his  own  pocket  ? — Yes. 
We  take  no  notice  of  it. 

7913.  But  there  is  a regulation  ? — When  I was  chief 
constable,  I went  so  far  as  to  make  my  men  parade  in 
them  to  show  they  had  suitable  plain  clothes  occasion- 
ally. 

7914.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  they  take  their  regulation 
clothing  when  they  go  on  leave  ? — No.  They  leave  it 
at  home, 

7915.  When  off  duty,  are  men  permitted  to  dress  in 
plain  clothes  ? — Yes. 

7916.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  think  that  a man  is 
obliged  to  get  a suit  of  plain  clothes  every  year  ? — 
They  are  not  obliged  to  get  a suit  every  year. 

7917.  What  do  you  suppose  a suit  of  plain  clothes 
would  cost  a man  ? — In  Wales  2 guineas  for  a summer 
suit,  and  21.  10s.  for  a winter  suit.  That  is  what  I 
have  paid. 

7918.  Chairman. — That  would  not  include  a top 
coat  ? — No.  They  all  go  with  good  clothes,  and  keep 
them  up. 

7919.  A certain  amomit  of  duty  is  done  by  your 
men,  exclusive  of  detective  duty,  in  plain  clothes? — No. 

7920.  With  what  object  do  you  insist  on  their  keeping 
plainclothes,  then  ? — They  could  not  go  about  in  uniform 
when  off  duty, — they  would  wear  it  out. 

7921.  Then,  as  I understand,  the  object  is  that  they 
may  use  the  plain  clothes  when  not  discharging  their 
duty  ? — Yes,  when  at  home,  and  for  personal  con- 
venience. 
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7922.  When  you  speak  of  wearing  their  plain 
clothes  when  not  on  duty,  do  you  mean  that  after  the 
hours  each  day  when  their  duty  has  been  performed, 
they  are  then  to  take  off  their  uniform  as  a habit  and 
put  on  their  plain  clothes  ? — No.  The  county  police 
are  supposed  to  be  always  on  duty.  Whenever  they  get 
round  from  patrol  and  come  in,  they  take  off  the 
uniform  till  they  want  it  again. 

7921:!.  That  is  the  practice  everyday? — Tes.  If  you 
go  into  their  houses  you  will  find  them  with  uniform 
trousers,  perhaps,  and  in  their  shirt  sleeves  or  with  an 
old  coat  on. 

792-1.  Mr.  Holmes. — Then,  in  point  of  fact,  they 
are  obliged  to  have  a suit  of  plain  clothes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  their  uniform? — Not  for  saving  the 
uniform  exactly. 

7925.  You  said  if  they  had  not  a suit  of  plain  clothes 
they  would  wear  out  the  uniform? — They  would  of 
course  ; but  it  is  a little  bit  different  to  assign  that  as 
the  object  of  having  the  plain  clothes.  They  prefer 
doing  duly  in  plain  clothes,  only  we  do  not  allow  them. 
They  all  enter  the  service  with  one  or  two  suits. 

7926.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  regulation  compelling 
the  men  to  have  a suit  of  plain  clothes? — No. 

7926. *  But  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  private  wear  they  will  have  a suit? — Yes. 
With  us,  the  difficulty  is  rather  the  other  way  to 
get  them  into  uniform,  because  they  all  come  with  one 
or  two  suits.  If  you  ask  the  men  to  go  in  plain 
clothes,  it  is  never  thought  of  as  a hardship.  They 
like  it. 

7927.  Mr.  Harrel. — What  becomes  of  the  uniform  ? 
— It  is  sold. 

7928.  It  is  not  given  to  the  men  after  date  ? — No. 
By  law  it  is  obliged  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  go  to 
the  superannuation  fund. 

7929.  Chairman. — I now  come  to  allowances  of 
another  kind.  Is  there  any  allowance  made  to  the  con- 
stabulary of  your  district  for  the  purpose  of  lodging? — 
A great  number  of  the  head  constables  are  provided 
with  residence  at  the  police  office. 

7980.  The  head  constable  being  what  answers  for 
the  purposes  of  town  duty  to  the  chief  constable  in  the 
county  ? — Yes.  the  chief  officer  of  police. 

7931.  But  for  the  inspectors,  sergeants,  and  con- 
stables, is  it  customary  to  make  any  allowance  for 
lodging  ? — No.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  allowance 
with  regard  to  the  boroughs,  unless  the  house  happens 
to  be  there. 

7932.  Are  the  men  ever  provided  with  lodgings  in 
barracks  in  the  boroughs  ? — Yes. 

7933.  Generally,  or  only  in  some  cases  ? — It  is  very 
exceptional.  It  is  the  case  in  Birmingham,  Wolver- 
hampton, and  a few  other  places. 

7934.  When  that  provision  is  made  by  Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton,  and  some  other  places,  is  there  a 
corresponding  deduction  made  from  their  pay  in  respect 
of  it? — The  men  pay  Is.  a-week  lor  the  lodging  allow- 
ance. That  is  a deduction,  but  they  get  for  it  lodging, 
clean  sheets,  and  washing,  as  an  equivalent. 

7935.  Mr.  Harrel, — Does  it  include  cooking  and  the 
roviding  of  mess  materials  ? — I am  not  sure  of  that ; 
think  the  mess  is  separate. 

7936.  Mr.  Holmes. — When  the  men  are  provided 
with  accommodation  in  barrack,  are  they  also  provided 
with  fuel  and  light  ? — Yes,  for  that  money.  They  have 
gas  in  barrack. 

7937.  In  Birmingham  are  most  of  the  men  accommo- 
dated in  barrack? — All  the  single  men  are,  to  the 
number  of  about  200.  I think  there  are  about  30  men, 
more  or  less,  in  each  of  the  6 stations. 

7938.  Chairman. — As  a rule,  then,  do  the  married 
fmen  in  Birmingham  live  out  of  barrack  ? — Yes. 

7939.  Mr.  Holmes. — Are  there  any  men  not  accom- 
modated in  barrack? — Not  in  the  town. 

7940.  Chairman. — Married  men  living  outside  bar- 
rack in  Birmingham  get  no  allowance  for  lodgings 
corresponding  to  the  actual  provision  made  for  their 
single  comrades  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

7941.  Then  he  gets  nothing? — He  is  free  from  bar- 
rack life,  and  has  his  own  house.  Boroughs  will  not 


entertain  the  question  of  paying  extra  rent  like  the 
counties. 

7942.  Passing  to  the  counties,  tell  us  what  provision, 
if  any,  is  made  for  lodging  accommodation  in  counties  ? 
— Iu  counties,  at  every  station-house  one  or  two  officers 
live. 

7943.  Do  the  officers  pay  anything  for  the  accom- 
modation they  get  there  ? — Yes,  on  a fixed  scale  for 
grade. 

7944.  The  fixed  scale  of  the  particular  grade  to 
which  they  belong  ? — Yes. 

7945.  Mr.  Harrel. — What  is  a station-house  ? — 
Where  there  are  cells. 

7946.  Mr.  Holmes. — And  where  charges  are:  taken  ? 
— Yes;  and  generally  where  there  is  a petty  sessions 
room. 

7947.  Chairman. — Are  those  men  who  so  reside  in 
the  station  married  men  ? — The  officer  is  generally  a 
married  man.  There  is  always  a married  man  in  the 
station-house. 

7948.  Take  the  men  who  do  not  reside  in  the  bar- 
rack, but  outside  : what  allowance  is  made  for  them  ? — 
Iu  some  counties  all  rent  above  2s.  is  paid  by  the 
county,  but  the  house  must  be  taken  with  the  sanction 
of  the  chief  constable. 

7949.  Above  2s.  a-week  ? — Yes. 

7950.  It  is,  perhaps,  a very  difficult  question  to 
answer  : What  is  the  average  cost  of  lodgings  of  the 
unmarried  constables  in  your  district  ? — 2s.  6 d.  per 
week  for  lodgings  in  a village,  and  Is.  more  for 
washing. 

7951.  Mr.  Harrel. — Then,  in  point  of  fact,  for 
lodging  alone  the  county  would  only  contribute  Gd.  of 
the  2s.  Gd.  1 — I was  talking  of  single  men  ; but  where 
the  county  pays  the  excess  of  2s.,  it  is  iu  the  case  of  a 
house  taken  for  a married  constable. 

7952.  Chairman. — Is  this  allowance  of  money  paid 
over  2s.  confined  either  theoretically  or  practically  to 
the  case  of  married  constables  living  outside? — Yes; 
to  married  men. 

7953.  And  single  men  do  not  get  it  if  they  have  a 
bouse  ? — Single  men  do  not  get  it  at  all.  How  can 
they  ? They  only  pay  Is.  for  barrack  accommodation. 

7954.  Mr.  Harrel. — Then  the  instance  you  gave  us 
of  2s.  6rZ.  a-week  paid  by  a single  man  is  all  out  of  his 
own  pocket  ? — It  is  out  of  his  own  pocket ; but  he  gets 
cooking  done.  If  he  lives  in  the  barrack-room  belong- 
ing to  a station  in  the  county  he  pays  Is.,  but  living 
as  a single  man  he  pays  2s.  Gd.,  for  which  he  gets  a lot 
of  advantages  in  the  way  of  housekeeping. 

7955.  But  the  single  man  gets  no  allowance  for  it  ? 
— No. 

7956.  The  married  man  gets  anything  he  pays  in 
excess  of  2s.? — Iu  some  counties.  There  are  no  coals. 

7957.  Chiarman, — Does  the  allowance  paid  over  the 
2s.  in  the  case  of  married  men  extend  to  the  majority 
of  the  counties  in  your  district  ? — It  exists  in 
many,  Leicester  and  some  others.  They  are  con- 
siderate generally  speaking  about  it.  You  want  a 
good  man  down  at  a place.  You  take  him  from  a 
quiet  place  and  send  him  to  this  and  he  is  a loser, 
having  perhaps  to  pay  a heavy  rent.  So  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  something  of  that  sort.  I think  the  system 
exists  in  almost  all  the  counties,  but  I should  not  like 
to  state  that  it  does. 

7958.  Mr.  Holmes. — Take  the  case  of  a man  who 
pays  os.  a-week  ; would  the  county  pay  the  difference  ? 
— Oh,  yes. 

7959.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  assume  that  any 
man  in  the  force,  whether  married  or  single,  should  at 
least  pay  2s.  a-week  for  his  lodgings,  but  that  if  he  has 
to  pay  more,  whether  married  or  single,  he  will  receive 
the  difference  from  the  county  ? — The  county  will  pay, 
but  we  should  never  press  a single  man  for  more  than  a 
shilling,  which  is  as  much  as  he  ought  to  pay.  Then 
2s.  for  the  married  mau,  2s.  Gd.  for  a sergeant,  and 
3s.  for  an  inspector.  You  cannot  send  a man  to  a place 
and  have  him  out  of  pocket  by  it. 

7960.  Do  any  such  cases  arise  of  single  men  being 
sent  to  places  where  an  allowance  has  to  be  made  for 
lodgings  ? — No. 
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7061.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  other  allowances? 
— The  chief  officer  or  head  constable  of  the  borough 
gets  coals  and  gas  sometimes. 

7962.  Be  kind  enough  to  toll  us  whether  there  are 
any  deductions  made  from  the  pay? — From  the  pay- 
of  everyone  there  is  a deduction  of  2-|  per  cent,  for  the 
superannuation  fund.  The  rules  as  to  sickness  are 
very  irregular. 

7963.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  that  deduction  contemplated 
in  the  Bill  before  Parliament  ? — It  is,  and  it  is  in 
force  now. 

7964.  Chairman. — You  were  proceeding  to  speak 
about  the  rules  ns  to  sickness  ? — The  custom  with  re- 
gard to  sickness  is  varied.  In  some  places  a small  sub- 
scription is  paid  by  the  men  to  a fund. 

7965.  They  pay  in  sickness  and  health  ? — Right 
through,  like  a club. 

7966.  Is  that  a voluntary  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
the  men,  or  is  it  under  regulations  ? — It  is  done  volun- 
tarily. 

7967.  Then  the  authorities  do  not  provide  a man  with 
medical  assistance  ? — No.  In  most  cases  they  do,  but 
where  they  do  not,  this  has  been  done  by  the  men 
themselves. 

7968.  Is  the  tendency  to  provide  them  with  a medical 
attendant  ? — Yes. 

7969.  Mr.  Harrcl. — And  without  deduction  ? — Yes. 
They  sometimes  stop  Is.  a-day  pay  from  a man  when  he 
is  sick  ; but  in  England  we  have  sick  clubs,  and  almost 
every  man  in  the  borough  belongs  to  those  clubs.  It 
is  a very  good  provision  if  he  become  sick,  for  his  pay 
is,  say,  3s.  a-dav,  and  he  gets  2s.  out  of  that,  or  12s. 
a week  for  being  -sick,  besides  the  allowance  from  his 
sick  club.  He  is  well  off  for  being  sick,  but  they  keep 
a great  watch  on  that. 

7970.  Chairman. — You  say  they  stop  Is.  a-day.  Do 
you  mean  the  authorities  stop  it  ? — Yes,  and  that  goes 
to  the  superannuation  fund. 

7971.  That  is  not  turned  to  the  purpose  of  curing 
him  ?— No. 

7972.  Mr.  Harvel. — And  where  that  rule  is  enforced, 
is  the  pay  stopped  every  day  a man  is  sick  ? — Yes. 

7973.  Or  is  it  after  a certain  interval  elapses? — In  a 
case  like  that,  it  is  very  much  discretionary  with  the 
authorities.  There  is  no  fixed  rule  applying  to  all 
forces  alike,  but  they  have  the  power  of  doing  it. 

7974.  Chairman. — Is  that  power  by  local  arrange- 
ment or  by  Act  of  Parliament? — The  Act  says  a pro- 
vision for  superannuation  is  to  be  made  by  stoppages 
from  men  during  sickness. 

7975.  Is  there  any  definite  period  of  sickness  after 
which  the  authorities  think  it  necessary  to  raise  the 
question  of  the  fitness  of  the  continuance  of  a man  in 
the  force? — No. 

7976.  Suppose  a man  is  sick  for  six  months,  do  they 
begin  to  consider  whether  he  is  fit  to  remain  in  the 
force  ? — If  the  report  of  the  medical  officer  is  of  a 
nature  that  his  illness  is  going  to  be  permanent,  then 
his  case  is  brought  forward. 

7977.  Mr.  Holmes. — Take  the  case  of  a man  who  has 
contracted  serious  illness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty — 
for  instance,  small-pox — would  the  deduction  be  made? 
— Not  at  all,  if  there  is  the  least  excuse.  There  is  the 
greatest  liberality  about  it  if  there  is  the  least  excuse  in 
the  world. 

7978.  It  is  only  to  prevent  malingering  that  the  stop- 
page is  made  ? — That  is  it. 

7979.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  deduction  ? — 
No  ; unless  among  themselves,  in  case  they  subscribe  to 
a library. 

7980.  Tellus, please, wliattheprinciplesare  thatatpre 
sent  regulate  superannuation  and  pension  ? — First  ( al 
there  is  a fund  kept  up  in  every  separate  force  by  certain 
deductions  and  contributions— 24  per  cent,  from  the  stop- 
pages of  the  men’s  pay,  stoppages  of  men  when  sick,  fines 
and  penalties  imposed  upon  constables  for  misconduct, 
moieties  of  penalties  awarded  to  the  police  as  public  in- 
formers in  Sunday  beer-house  cases,  something  for  the  dog 
tax,  and  a few  odd  things  in  addition.  That  fund  is  vested 
at  present  in  towns  in  the  town  authorities,  and  in 
counties  under  the  Justices  at  quarter  sessions.  There 
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is  great  unfairness  in  the  Act.  It  says  men  may,  if 
they  arrive  at  60  years  of  age,  and  have  served  fifteen 
years,  get  half-pay,  and  if  twenty  years,  two-thirds;  or 
if  they  break  down  in  health,  and  a certificate  is  fur- 
nished by  the  chief  officer  or  by  the  Watch  Committee 
in  towns  (the  chief  constable  of  a county  and  the  Watch 
Committee  of  a town  taking  equal  position)  bo  unfit, 
either  from  infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  then  they  are  to  get 
upon  the  same  scale.  But  there  is  a line  drawn  through 
at  the  end — “ in  no  wise  shall  a man  be  entitled  to  any 
superannuation  on  discharge.”  So  it  has  been  a matter  of 
discretion,  and  the  men  have  been  pressing  to  get  it  for 
their  service  instead  of  for  age. 

7981.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  Act  do  you  refer  to  as 
regulating  the  scale  of  pensions  now  ? — 3 & 4 Viet., 
cap.  88,  sect.  11,  which  is  for  counties,  and  22  & 23 
Viet.,  cap.  32,  sect.  9,  for  boroughs. 

7982.  Chairman. — How  do  they  propose  to  remedy 
it? — The  Bill  that  has  been  introduced  proposes  to 
give  a claim  for  service ; so  that  when  a man  has 
twenty -five  years’  service  he  may  say,  “ I want  to 
retire.  Let  me  go’.’ 

7983.  Mr.  Harrel. — How  would  that  remedy  the 
objectionable  portion  of  the  existing  Act? — It  will 
cancel  it  by  giving  a man  a claim  for  service.  A man 
of  twenty-five  years’  service  may  be  only  46  years  of 
age,  and  we  say  he  shall  be  entitled  to  pension 
then. 

7984.  Mr.  Holmes. — The  3 & 4 Viet.,  cap.  88,  sect.  11, 
to  which  you  referred,  says  a man  retiring  after  fifteen 
years’  service  and  less  than  twenty  years  can  get  a 
pension  of  not  more  than  half  his  pay,  and  afterwards 
an  annual  sum  of  not  more  than  two-thirds;  but 
unless  he  attains  60  years  of  age  he  must  eet  a medical 
certificate ; if  he  has  attained  60  he  need  not  get  a 
medical  certificate? — Yes,  but  if  you  go  to  the  end  of 
the  section  you  will  find  he  cannot  claim  it : “but 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  considered  to  entitle 
any  constable  absolutely  to  any  superannuation  allow- 
ance or  to  prevent  his  being  dismissed  without  super- 
annuation allowance,”  which  is  altogether  within  the 
discretion  of  the  authorities. 

7985.  Mr.  Harrel. — In  whose  hands  are  the  deduc- 
tions which  are  credited  to  the  superannuation  fund 
vested  ? — The  treasurer  of  the  borough  and  the 
treasurer  of  the  county. 

7986.  Supposing  there  is  a deficiency,  how  is  that 
made  up  ? — By  the  rates. 

7987.  Chairman. — Does  the  Government  take  any 
part  in  providing  for  the  superannuation  ? — No,  none  ; 
as  a matter  of  opinion,  I think  Government  ought  to 
pay  for  the  non-effective  as  well  as  the  effective.  I go 
to  a force  that  has  some  old  men,  but  have  no  power  to 
require  the  discharge,  with  the  certainty  that  the  man 
will  get  his  full  pension. 

7988.  Mr.  Holmes. — Then,  though  the  Government 
contribute  half  the  cost,  they  contribute  nothing  to  the 
pensions? — Nothing.  I have  no  power  absolutely  to 
say  to  an  officer,  “ You  must  dismiss  that  man  ; he  is 
worn  out but  I may  report  it. 

7989.  Is  it  contemplated  by  the  Bill  that  they 
should  ? — No. 

7990.  Chairman. — As  a rule,  most  men  go  out  as 
constables  ? — Yes ; but  men  of  all  ranks  go  of  course. 

7991.  Tell  us  the  proportions  of  pension  to  pay 
acquired  after  different  periods  of  service  ? — Suppose  a 
man  retires  broken  down  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  he 
is  open  to  get  half  his  pay,  but  he  is  very  lucky  if  he 
does. 

7992.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  years? — Between  fifteen 
and  twenty  years. 

7993.  Mr  Harrel. — As  a matter  within  your  experi- 
ence, what  proportion  of  his  full  pay  would  a man 
receive  after,  say,  twenty-five  years'  service? — He 
ought  to  get  two-thirds.  Some  counties^ pay  to  the 
farthing. 

7994.  That  is  to  the  full  extent  permitted  by  Act  of 
Parliament? — Yes. 

7995.  What  proportion  of  the  men  retiring  get 
superannuation  ? — In  my  district  514  men  left  last 
year,  and  out  of  those  72  were  superannuated.  But 
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Colonel  of  the  rest  15  died,  306  resigned,  114  were  dismissed, 
C.  A.  Cobbe.  and  7 absconded. 

oosT'isao  7996.  Chairman. — A Bill  was  brought  in  last  Session 
ep  ’’  ' to  regulate  the  pensions  of  the  English  constabulary  ? 

— -Yes. 

7997.  What  alterations  in  the  present  system  were 
contemplated  by  the  Bill  ? - -The  clauses  deal  with  the 
right  of  constables  to  pensions,  pension  allowances,  and 
gratuities  to  widow  and  children,  pension  scale,  reward 
for  merit,  reckoning  of  service  for  pension,  return  to 
service  of  pensioner  On  recovery  from  incapacity,  and 
revision  of  pension,  power  to  pay  pension  or  allowance 
to  guardians,  forfeiture  of  pension  or  allowance,  sus- 
pension of  pension,  punishment  for  obtaining  pension, 
&c.,  by  fraud,  deductions  from  pay  of  police  to  be 
carried  to  pension  fund,  establishment  of  pension  fund, 
and  payments  to  be  made  to  pension  fund  account,  of 
fines  as  between  burgh  and  county  in  Scotland, 
accounts  and  investment  of  pension  fund,  guarantee  of 
pension  fund  by  police  fund,  provision  for  surplus  of 
peiision  fund,  saving  of  right  of  dismissal  and  reduction 
in  rank,  subject  to  appeal  as  to  dismissal,  appeal  in  case 
of  refusal  of  pension  or  allowance,  orders  of  Secretary 
of  State  on  appeal,  and  application  of  Act  to  chief 
officer  of  police.  Then  there  are  clauses  concerning 
the  general  amendment  of  Acts — table  of  fees ; boroughs 
under  20,000  inhabitants  not  to  receive  Parliamentary 
grants  unless  they  have  done  so  previous  to  Act ; 
police  burghs  in  Scotland  under  20,000  established 
hereafter  hot  to  maintain  separate  police ; amendment 
of  19  & 20  Viet.,  cap.  69,  and  20  & 21  Viet.,  cap.  72, 
as  to  efficiency  of  police ; assistance  by  one  police  force 
to  another ; consolidation  of  county  forces  in  Scotland  ; 
atid  declarations  by  constables  respecting  previous 
service.  There  are  also  clauses  respecting  temporary 
provisions,  savings,  and  repeal,  namely,  tlie  application 
of  the  Act  to  existing  funds  and  constables,  and 
also  to  existing  constables  of  pehsioh  scale  Made  imme- 
diately after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  application  of 
the  Act  to  future  constables  and  to  metropolitan 
police,  &c. 

7998.  What  is  the  general  principle  of  the  Bill  as  to 
superannuation  ? — A.  claim  for  service  instead  of  age, 
subject  to  test. 

7999.  What  is  the  minimum  length  of  service  which 
will  entitle  a man  to  a pension  under  the  proposed 
legislation? — Fifteen  yeats  if  in  ill-health,  and  at 
twenty-five  to  be  able  to  claim  to  go  in  full  health. 

8000.  Voluntary  retirement  at  twenty-five  years’ 
service  ? — Yes. 

8001.  Is  there  compulsory  retirement  at  any  parti- 
cular age? — No. 

8002.  Take  the  case  of  a man  retiring  at  fifteen 
years’  service  under  the  provisions  of  that  Bill,  what 
would  he  be  entitled  to  ? — If  he  has  completed  fifteen, 
but  not  more  than  twenty  years’  approved  service,  an 
annual  sum  equal  to  one-fiftieth  Of  his  annual  pay  for 
every  completed  year  of  approved  service ; that  is, 
fifteen-fiftieths. 

8003.  Suppose  he  retires  at  twenty-one  years’  ser- 
vice ? — If  he  has  completed  twenty-one,  but  less  than 
twenty-five  years’  approved  service,  the  pension  Will  be 
an  annual  sum  equal  to  twenty-fiftieths  of  his  annual 
pay,  with  an  addition  of  two-fiftieths  of  his  annual 
pay  for  every  completed  year  of  approved  service 
above  twenty  years.  If  he  has  completed  twenty-five 
vears’  approved  service  the  pension  will  be  an  annual 
sum  equal  to  thirty-fiftieths  of  his  annual  pay,  with  an 
addition  of  one-fiftieth  of  his  annual  pay  for  every 


completed  year  of  approved  service  above  twenty-fivo 
years,  so  that  the  pension  shall  not  exceed  two-thirds 
of  his  annual  pay. 

8004.  What  you  have  now  given  is  the  proposal 
made  by  the  Government  Bill? — Yes. 

8005.  Is  that  system  identical  with  the  system  of 
pension  in  the  London  metropolitan  force  ? — I think 
so. 

8006.  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  been  suggested  to 
adopt  fortieths  instead  of  fiftieths  as  the  mode  of 
calculating  pension? — It  was  discussed  by  a large 
Committee  meeting  in  London,  and  I was  in  hopes  it 
would  have  been  carried;  it  was  favourably  enter- 
tained. 

8007.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  contrast  generally 
the  effect  of  adopting  the  fortieths  scale  instead  of  the 
fiftieths  ? — After  twenty-five  years’  service  they  would 
come  about  equal.  At  fifteen  years’  service,  suppose 
the  fortieths  scale  was  adopted,  the  pension  would 
be  fifteen-fortieths,  which  would  be  larger  than  at 
present  proposed. 

8008.  At  twenty  years  it  would  be  twenty-fortieths  ? 
— Yes,  that  is,  half  the  pay.  It  would  be  still  larger 
there.  I do  not  see  the  sense  of  jumps  between  the 
increments  of  pension,  for  instance,  from  twenty  to 
twenty- five  years’  service  as  proposed. 

8009.  Do  you  propose,  if  the  fortieths  scale  were 
adopted,  that  those  jumps  should  be  abolished? — Yes. 
The  pensiou  should  go  by  a yearly  increment  up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  pay. 

8010.  Do  you  fiud  the  men  in  England  who  are 
under  this  pension  system  satisfied  with  the  proposals 
in  the  Bill  ? — It  has  been  very  weH  discussed.  If  you 
take  the  whole  Bill  through  they  are  satisfied,  I think, 
with  it.  They  say  it  is  not  very  liberal,  but  it  is  as 
much  as  they  have  a right  to  expect.  The  fortieths 
scale  would  be  very  satisfactory. 

8011.  The  portions  to  which  they  object  are,  I 
suppose,  the  actual  pecuniary  rates  to  constables  ? — 
The  constables  want  more,  of  course. 

S012.  What  provisions  are  there  in  the  Bill  that 
they  consider  compensate  them  for  the  smallness  of  the 
allowance  ? — The  men  who  talk  most  are  the  leading 
or  head  m6u.  It  is  proposed  to  give  those  officers  their 
full  service.  Suppose  a head  constable  of  a borough 
has  been  transferred  from  two  .or  three  forces,  it  is 
proposed  to  give  him  all  his  service  instead  of  part. 
If  a man  has  been  seven  years  in  a force  and  moved 
for  promotion  they  now  may  give  him  half.  In  the 
Bill  they  propose  to  give  him  the  whole. 

8013.  At  what  period  of  service  do  you  think  it 
desirable  that  men  should  retire  from  the  force,  as  a 
general  rule? — I should  say  twenty-five  years’  service. 
The  men  will  vary  so  much  ; you  may  get  one  or  two, 
but  very  few  among  the  men  fit  beyond  that.  The 
upper  officers  are  often  quite  fit  after  twenty-five  years’ 
service. 

8014.  Therefore,  with  regard  to  the  men,  you  ap- 
prove of  such  means  ns  will  induce  retirement  at 
twenty-five  years’  service  ? — Yes.  I have  274  men  of 
twenty-five  years’  service  and  upwards  out  of  5,000, 
and  many  of  them  are  officers. 

8015.  I understand  your  suggestion  is  a calculation 
at  fortieths,  limited  by  this  condition,  that  once  the 
fortieths  made  up  two-thirds  of  the  pay  further  incre- 
ments should  cease  ? — Yes. 

8016.  Are  you  aware  that  that  would  take  place  at 
the  end  of  twenty-seven  years’  service  ? — I think  it 
would. 


[The  Committed  then  adjourned  to  next  day.] 
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Seventeenth  Day. — 23rd  SEPTEMBER,  1882. 

Present : 

Mr.  O’Shaughnessy,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  W.  A.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  D.  Harrel,  R.M. 


Colonel  C.  A.  Cobbe’s  examination  continued. 


8017.  Chairman. — You  have  calculated  since  our 
last  meeting  the  effect  of  the  pension  granted  on  the 
fiftieths  scale,  and  of  that  granted  on  the  fortieths  ? — 
Yes.  Under  the  fiftieths  scale  they  reach  the  maximum 
pay  of  two-thirds  at  thirty  years’  service. 

8018.  Mr.  Harrel.— Under  the  Bill,  would  they  not 
reach  the  maximum  at  twenty-eight  years’  service  ?— 
I think  it  is  at  twenty-eight  years’  service  they  get  the 
two-thirds. 

8010.  There  would  be  leaps  of  two-fiftieths  op  to 
twenty-five  years’  service  ?— Yes,  from  twenty  years. 

8000.  And  then  it  would  be  by  single  fiftieths  from 
twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  years’  service,  and  that 
would  make  the  maximum  pension  to  which  a man 
would  be  entitled  thirty-three  fiftieths  ?— Yes. 

8021.  Chairman. — Your  district,  it  appears,  is  not 

at  all  homogeneous  in  the  rates  of  pay  and  pension  ? — 
No.  . , , 

8022.  Your  eastern  districts  and  some  ot  your 
Welsh  districts  are  rather  low  ? — Yes. 

8023.  Stafford,  on  the  other  hand,  is  high  ?— Yes.. 

8024.  And  the  important  manufacturing  towns  ip 

the  centre  are  also  high  ? — Yes.  . , 

8025.  Be  kind  enough,  without  going  into  details  in 
reference  to  other  districts,  to  contrast  your  district 
with  the  district  north  and  the  district  south  of  it? 

In  the  district  north  of  mine  they  pay  higher  con- 
siderably ; in  the  district  south  a little  less. 

8026.  How  do  you  account  for  the  pay  being  higher 
north  of  your  district  ?— By  the  demand  for  labour  and 
the  correlative  price  of  labour. 

8027.  Is  it  on  the  same  principle  you  account  for  the 
lower  rate  of  pay  in  the  southern  district  ? Yes. 

8028.  The  southern  is,  to  a large  extent,  agricultural, 
and  the  northern  manufacturing  ? — Y es. 

8029.  Is  Scotland  included  in  the  northern  district  ? 

—No.  . . 

8030.  Is  the  entire  of  Scotland  comprised  m one 
distriot  ? — Yes. 

8031.  Does  it  cover  a great  deal  of  country  that  is 
purely  agricultural,  a great  deal  waste,  and  a great  deal 
manufacturing  ? — Yes. 

8032.  Contrasting  Scotland  with  your  district,  can 
you  tell  us  what  relation  they  bear  towards  each  other  ? 
— I can  say  nothing  about  Scotland  at  all. 

8033.  You  served  in  Yorkshire  as  chief  constable?— 
Yes. 

8034.  We  may  take  Yorkshire  as  typical  of  the 
northern  district  ? — Yes. 

8035.  Be  kind  enough  to  say  what  are  the  elements 
that  generally  in  England  rule  the  rate  of  pay  of  the 
police?— The  difficulty  of  getting  men  through  the 
demand  for  labour.  We  have  never  had  difficulty, 
however,  except  in  the  prosperous  times,  187.2-73-74. 

8036.  You  told  us  yesterday  that  a heavier  class  of 
duty  bad  to  be  done  in  Yorkshire  and  other  northern 
places  than  in  certain  southern  districts,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  manufacturing  occupations  for  the 
people  ? — Yes. 

8037.  Do  you  regard  that  as  entering  at  all  into  the 
reasons  which  led  to  the  northern  police  being  paid  a 
higher  rate? — Yes,  very  much,  owing  to  the  easiness 
o getting  employ  outside  if  the  men  choose  to  give  up 
the  police  service.  I do  not  think,  however,  that  the 
class  of  work  has  any  effect. 

8038.  You  do  not  think  the  class  of  work  which  the 
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nature  of  the  population  throws  on  the  policeman  has 
any  effect  ? — Not  a bit. 

8039.  Mr.  Harrel. — We  may  take  it,  then,  that  a 
policeman  following  the  example  of  those  around  him 
in  a well-paid  district  lives  better  than  in  a district  not 
so  well  paid  ? — He  lives  better. 

8040.  And,  in  fact,  feels  lie  ought  to  be  equal  in 
his  expenditure  to  those  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood? 
— Yes. 

8041.  Do  you  recruit  from  the  counties  in  which  the 
men  are  intended  to  serve  ? — Generally  speaking,  we 
recruit  chiefly  in  the  counties  in  which  the  men  are  in- 
tended to  serve. 

8042.  You  find  there  is  no  objection  to  a man  serving 
in  his  own  neighbourhood  ? — We  never  let  them  serve 
in  their  own  neighbourhood.  They  are  put  to  another 
part  of  the  county. 

8043.  So  that  there  is  no  inducement  in  the  way  of 
local  consideration  to  a man  to  join  ? — No. 

8044.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  removed  to  the  other 
end  of  the  county? — He  is  moved  away  from  his 
own  neighbourhood.  • It  is  not  limited  to  their 
own  county.  Men  are  taken  from  any  part  of  the 
world. 

8045.  I asked  merely  whether  there  was  any  objec- 
tion ? — There  is  no  objection. 

8046.  Chairman. — Be  kind  enough  to  state,  in 
general  terms,  the  principle  on  which  those  advances 
are  made  in  the  payment  of  constables  from  appoint- 
ment to  second-class,  from  second  to  first,  and  upwards, 
and  what  your  opioion  of  the  system  is? — In 
many  places  up  to  the  first-class  constable  is  considered 
discretionary. 

8047.  Until  he  reaches  the  first-class? — Yes. 

8048.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  that  his  rate  of  pay  is  dis- 
cretionary, or  that  his  retention  in  the  force  is  discre- 
tionary ? — Both  the,  rate  of  pay  is  discretionary  within 
the  scales  given  in  the  Blue  Book,  and  step  by  step  is 
discretionary  with  the  local  authority,  either  the  chief 
constable  or  the  Watch  Committee. 

8049.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  that  he  does  not,  of 
necessity,  get  promoted  to  the  second-class  or  to  the  first 
unless  he  meets  the  approval  of  his  superior? — G enerally. 
With  some  few  forces  there  is  a limit  of  service,  six 
months,  and  so  on. 

8050.  The  same  principle  cannot  prevail  after 
he  reaches  the  first-class? — He  stops,  unless  there 
is  a merit  class,  which  is  a matter  of  favour. 

8051.  As  I understand,  he  can  be  promoted  or  kept 
back  up  to  first-class ; but  having  once  reached  first- 
class  he  goes  on  ? — Yes,  by  good  conduct. 

8052.  Then,  as  time  goes  on,  he  becomes  entitled  to 
the  three  increases  of  pay  ? — Yes. 

8053.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  model  scale  as  to 
the  payment  of  constables  ?— Well,  I suggested  it.  I 
may  say,  however,  that  I find  it  to  work  exceedingly 
well,  and  I drew  it  up  with  very  great  care  indeed. 

8054.  Do  you  find  it  has  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  men  ? — So  far  as  it  has  been  adopted,  it  has  met 
with  great  approval. 

8055.  Mr.  Harrel. — When  your  men  join  as  re- 
cruits, I take  it  for  granted  they  are  kept  at  some  head- 
quarters before  being  put  on  any  duty  ? — Yes,  in  the 
counties. 

8056.  For  what  length  of  time? — About  two 
months. 

2 H 2 
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8057.  During  that  time  they  are  drilled  ? — They  are 
drilled  a little  to  set  them  up.  They  are  undergoing 
training  as  supernumeraries,  and  generally  kept  in  con- 
nection with  the  police  to  learn  their  work. 

8058.  They  undergo  instruction  in  police  duties? — 
Yes  ; and  they  study  in  the  room  at  night.  That  lasts 
for  two  or  three  months,  till  their  service  is  required 
cut. 

8059.  On  being  sent  out  after  the  expiration  of  two 
or  three  months,  they  are  still  probationers  ? — They 
are. 

80G0.  On  what  sort  of  duty  are  they  sent  as  proba- 
tioners ? — They  generally  stick  to  an  older  police 
officer  to  learn  their  work. 

8061.  But  they  are  not,  as  a rule,  sent  on  important 
duty  alone? — Not  for  a little  time. 

8062.  During  what  length  of  service  does  an  ordi- 
nary man  continue  close  to  an  experienced  police 
officer? — He  ought  to  be  about  six  months. 

8063.  That  would  make  eight  or  nine  months  in  the 
service? — Eight  or  nine  months. 

8064.  After  that  nine  months,  do  you  consider  him 
able  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  his  duties 
alone?— Sufficiently,  with  a 'sergeant's  eye  close  upon 
him;  1 do.  not  consider  him  a trained  man,  but  quite 
sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes. 

8065.  Then  you  would  allow  him  to  take  as  it  were 
a rural  beat  ? — Yes. 

8066.  I suppose  between  the  period  of  nine  months’ 
service  and  the  period  that  he  is  declared  to  be  entitled 
to  first-class,  he  performs  nearly  the  same  duties  as  a 
first-class  constable  ? — Very  nearly. 

8067.  At  the  end  of  nine  months  is  he  made  second- 
class  ? — Most  likely  he  is. 

8068.  That  is  the  second  period  of  probation?— 

8069.  The  interval  from  that  time  until  he  is  made 
first-class,  which  you  say  on  the  average  is  between 
two  and  three  years,  is  to  test  more  his  steadiness  of 
conduct  and  general  intelligence  than  to  instruct  him 
further  as  to  his  duties  ? — Exactly ; and  also  to  learn 
his  work  of  attending  sessions,  &c. 

8070.  In  fact,  the  interval  of  time  then  between  nine 
months  and  three  years  is  more  that  he  should  benefit 
by  experience,  and  also  give  evidence  of  steadiness  and 
suitability  as  a constable  than  for  the  sake  of  the  actual 
instruction  given  him  by  a superior  officer  ? — That  is  it 
exactly. 

8071.  During  that  period  of  probation,  do  the  men 
understand  that  their  services  may  be  dispensed  with 
if  they  prove  themselves  unfitted  ? — Yes.  Every  man 
knows  his  services  may  be  dispensed  with  at  pleasure ; 
but  it  is  not  likely,  unless  he  is  inefficient. 

8072.  But  if  he  proves  himself  unsuited  during  the 

probationary  period,  you  would  have  less  hesitation  in 
saying  his  services  should  be  dispensed  with  than  after- 
wards?— Yes.  That  is  part  of  the  purpose  of  pro- 

bation. 

8073.  Chairman. — Is  it  a usual  occurrence  to  have 
men’s  services  dispensed  with  during  probation  ? — It  is 
not  usual,  though  I may  observe  1 know  of  plenty  of 
dismissals.  At  the  same  time,  most  of  the  dismissals 
are  at  that  period  of  service. 

8074.  Mr.  Barrel. — That  is  for  want  of  steadiness  ? 
— Quite  so.  Most  of  the  dismissals  are  in  the  case  of 
men  of  short  service,  and  in  the  probationary  stage ; 
and  resignations,  too. 

8075.  Chairman. — Would  you  say  that  10  per  cent, 
fail  for  one  reason  or  another  to  pass  the  probationary 
stage? — No.  I can  hardly  say  that;  but  I should  say 
that  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  leave  the 
service  by  dismissal  or  resignation  are  men  of  under 
three  years’  service. 

8076.  Mr.  Holmes.—  Do  many  resign  when  they 
come  to  know  what  the  duties  of  a policeman  are? — 
Not  many ; some  do.  Some  cannot  face  the  night- 
work. 

8077.  Chairman. — Passing  now  to  the  subject  of  the 
duties  of  the  police,  I suppose  there  is  a considerable 
difference  between  the  ordinary  duties  of  a policeman 
in  a country  station  and  the  ordinary  duties  of  a police- 


man in  a town? — Quite  different.  We  call  the  one 
rural,  and  the  other  town  duties,  for  distinction. 

8078.  Be  kind  enough  to  describe  to  us  the  ordinary 
course  of  rural  duty  ? — A police  constable  is  supposed 
to  be  on  patrol  out  of  his  house  three  hours  by  day  and 
five  'ey  night ; eight  hours. 

8079.  What  is  the  average  extent  of  the  country 
district  which  he  has  to  patrol  ?—  Some  have  got  10 
miles  ami  some  20.  In  Wales  they  have  20  and  30 
miles,  but,  of  course,  they  never  patrol  so  much. 

SOSO.  Mr.  Barrel. — Do  you  mean  20  square  miles? 
— 20  miles  off  on  an  end.  It  is  all  mountain,  only 
sheep  on  it. 

8081.  Chairman. — But  in  the  fairly  populous  dis- 
tricts, what  is  tho  extent? — A mile  and  a- half  each 
way  round  ; 3 miles  across. 

8082.  Has  he  the  selection  of  his  own  hours  for  the 
patrol  duty? — Not  in  all  cases.  They  have  in  tho 
country  districts  a system  of  conferences — two,  three, 
and  four  in  a week  ; and  when  these  are  set  down,  tho 
men  have  to  go  and  make  those  points  at  certain 
times. 

8083.  By  whom  is  that  arrangement  made  ? — By  the 
superintendent  of  the  district,  under  instructions  from 
the  chief. 

S084.  Is  it  a usual  thing  in  country  districts  in 
England  for  the  peace  of  a district  to  be  committed  to 
one  constable? — Yes;  they  are  all  separate. 

8085.  Take  the  case  of  a constable  living  in  a small 
village:  is  he  helped  in  discharging  the  beat  duty  of 
that  village  and  its  ne:ghbourhood  by  the  constables  of 
the  neighbourhood  adjoining? — Yes ; they  meet  occa- 
sionally in  each  other’s  villages. 

8086.  Is  there,  for  all  the  twenty-four  hours,  a system 
of  patrol  kept  up? — No,  not  for  the  time  a constable 
is  indoors.  He  is  out  eight  hours  and  in  his  house  the 
other  sixteen. 

S087.  During  those  sixteen  hours  is  he  supposed  to 
be  in  or  near  his  house  for  the  purpose  of  being  avail- 
able?— Yes,  but  not  definitely  ordered.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  within  the  district  of  his  beat  unless  he  has  got 
leave  to  be  away.  He  has  got  a district  to  attend  to, 
and  he  has  to  be  in  that. 

8088.  Has  he  a right  to  avail  himself  of  his  leisure 
time,  or  of  the  sixteen  hours  you  have  spoken  of,  for 
any  industry? — No  constable,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  is 
allowed  to  follow  another  pursuit  for  hire  or  gain. 

8089.  Is  he  allowed  to  cultivate  a garden? — We  do 
not  object. 

8090.  Is  he  allowed  to  keep  a pig  ? — It  is  a matter 
in  the  chief  consiable’s  discretion.  We  do  not  allow 
pigs  at  a police-station,  but  we  do  not  object  in  the  case 

a constable  with  a cottage. 

8091.  If  he  be  a married  man,  are  there  any  regula- 
tions controlling  the  occupation  of  his  wife  ? — None. 

S092.  As  a rule,  do  the  wives  of  the  men  employ 
themselves  as  laundresses,  or  for  any  other  purpose?— 
Not  much. 

8093.  They  confine  themselves  to  their  domestic 
duties  ? — Yes. 

8094.  Mr.  Holmes.  — Is  the  wife  of  a constable 
allowed  to  keep  a shop  ? — It  is  a questionable  point. 
I would  not  allow  it. 

8095.  Mr.  Barrel. — In  fact,  you  would  not  allow 
the  wife  of  a constable  to  engage  in  any  occupation 
which  would  bring  her  on  such  terms  with  the  general 
public  as  might  influence  her  husband  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty? — I would  not.  I think  my  feeling  would 
be  that  it  ties  a man  too  much  to  the  place  in  case  you 
want  to  move  him. 

8096.  Mr.  Holmes. — Then,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
rule  prohibiting  a constable  from  keeping  a shop  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  his  having  too  close  rela- 
tions with  the  people  of  the  locality,  but  so  as  to  admit 
of  his  being  moved  about  readily,  and  that  he  may  not 
become  too  attached  to  the  district? — A little  bit  of 
both— partly  both. 

8097.  I want  to  know  whether  the  reason  is  to  pre- 
vent contact  with  the  people  ? — So  far  as  we  have  gone 
yet,  it  is  not  to  preve  .t  contact  with  the  people ; it  is 
more  to  keep  tlrm  independent  altogether. 
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80.9S.  You  say,  then,  the  reason  is  this,  that  you 
might  wish  to  move  a man  from  one  district  to  another. 
If  he  kept  a shop  he  would  be,  of  course,  loath  to 
leave,  and  it  was  more  on  that  account  the  rule  was 
made  than  to  prevent  his  having  too  intimate  relations 
with  the  people  ? — Yes. 

8099.  Chairman. — Has  a country  policeman  to  make 
many  returns  or  to  do  much  writing  ? — Only  his  re- 
ports to  his  superintendent  or  his  sergeant. 

8100.  How  often  are  they  made  ? — When  anything 
special  occurs  the  sergeant  reports  the  constable  to  his 
sergeant  or  immediate  superior. 

8101.  Is  a country  policeman  used  in  England  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  agricultural  statistics  ? — No. 

8102.  Or  census? — No. 

8103.  Or  for  any  similar  purpose? — Sometimes  he  is 
allowed  to  issue  relief  tickets  for  vagrants,  and  some- 
times to  inspect  common  lodging-houses.  The  upper 
officers  are  generally  inspectors  of  weights  and 
measures. 

8104.  Are  the  upper  officers  when  they  discharge 
those  duties  paid  for  them  ? — They  are  slightly.  They 
get  special  duty  allowance. 

8105.  Is  that  paid  by  the  local  bcdy? — By  the 
local  authority,  not  by  the  Government. 

8106.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  you  mean  by  special  duty 
allowance  what  compensates  them  for  absence  on 
special  duty  a certain  number  of  hours? — Yes. 

8107.  Chairman.  — Be  kind  enough  to  tell  us 
whether,  outside  this  ordinary  duty  of  his  beat,  the 
country  policeman  is  liable  to  discharge  any  extra 
duty? — He  may  be  sent  anywhere.  For  instance, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  mass  a number  of  constables 
at  a particular  point.  I used  to  have  400  at  Don- 
caster races  temporarily. 

8108.  Can  you  say  anything  as  to  the  frequency  of 
such  duties  ? — No  ; but  sometimes  an  explosion  occurs 
in  a pit,  and  thirty  or  forty  men  must  be  collected 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

8109.  When  they  discharge  those  duties  they  get  an 
allowance,  but  no  extra  pay? — No  extra  pay. 

8110.  I understood  you  to  say  yesterday  that  when 
not  on  actual  duty  a constable,  as  a rule,  preferred  to 
pass  the  time  in  plain  clothes? — Yes ; and  that  a 
county  policeman  is  always  available  for  duty. 

8111.  Mr.  Harrel.  —When  a policeman  is  not  absent 
from  his  house  on  either  night  or  day  patrol,  is  he 
liable  to  be  called  upon,  if  anything  is  wrong  in  which 
a policeman  ought  to  interfere,  to  go  on  duty  at  any 
moment  ? — Yes,  at  any  moment. 

8112.  And  must  be  prepared  to  do  so? — He  must 
be  prepared  to  do  so.  1 never  heard  of  a hesitation. 

8113.  Chairman. — In  cases  where  there  is  a barrack 
in  the  district,  or  in  a small  town  with  a rural  force,  is 
the  constable  bound,  after  the  discharge  of  his  duty  on 
his  beat,  to  be  any  length  of  time  at  the  barrack,  or 
can  he  the  moment  he  has  discharged  the  duty  of  his 
beat  go  to  his  own  house  ? — He  is  not  to  remain  any 
additional  time  at  the  barrack. 

8114.  Now,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  describe  the 
ordinary  duties  of  the  town  police  ? — The  town  police 
are  generally  divided  into  three  lots  of  eight  hours 
each,  and  men  generally  go  in  divisions— one-third  of 
the  force  to  the  night  duty  from  10  o’clock  at  night  till 
6 o’clock  iu  the  morning;  the  next  from  C till  2 o'clock; 
and  then  from  2 till  10  o’clock. 

8115.  When  a town  man  has  discharged  beat  duty 
for  eight  hours,  what  is  his  position  for  the  remaining 
sixteen  ? — He  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  perfectly 
at  liberty. 

8116.  Has  he  to  pass  any  portion  of  the  remaining 
time  at  his  barrack  ? — No. 

8117.  He  can  pass  the  remaining  time  at  his  own 
house  1 — Yes,  unless  some  special  occasion,  such  as  an 
election ; but  under  ordinary  circumstances  he  can. 

8118.  But  during  the  remaining  time  of  sixteen 

hours  is  he  not  liable  to  discharge  any  duty  that  may 
arise  ? — He  is  never  called  upon  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. , 

8119.  Any  special  duty  that  may  arise  he  is  liable 
to  discharge  ? — Yes. 


8120.  If  the  men  on  beat  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duty,  or  any  emergency  arises,  he  is 
bound  to  have  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  autho- 
rities ? — He  would  have  a consideration  for  it. 

8121.  Would  he  have  extra  pay  for  that? — Not 
extra  pay,  but  extra  time  would  be  allowed,  lie 
would  be  off  another  night  or  part  of  it. 

8122.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  is,  if  a man  is  requi- 
sitioned to-day  for  four  hours  extra  duty,  and  that  he  is 
a night  duty  man  to-night,  a less  number  of  men  will  be 
made  to  do  the  night  duty,  and  he  will  get  credit  for 
his  four  hours? — Yes. 

8123.  Chairman. — But  he  receives  no  additional  pay 
for  any  portion  of  that  extra  duty  ? — No. 

8124.  Is  he  bound  during  the  entire  sixteen  hours 
when  not  on  beat  duty  to  hold  himself  ready  for  any 
special  duty  that  may  arise  ? — He  is  not  bound,  unless 
something  extraordinary  is  going  to  occur,  when  he 
would  hold  himself  in  readiness ; but  under  ordinary 
circumstances  he  would  go  home. 

8125.  But  must  be  in  readiness  if  any  special  duty 
does  arise  to  discharge  it  ? — Oh,  yes. 

8126.  Mr.  Holmes. — Therefore,  he  cannot  go  where 
he  likes ; he  must  be  always  within  hail  ? — He  could 
not  go  out  of  the  town. 

8127.  What  are  the  limits? — The  borough.  He 
lives  adjacent  to  the  station.  We  are  not  particular, 
so  that  he  is  within  reach. 

8128.  There  is  no  limit  in  yards?— No.  They  take 
care  of  that  themselves.  A man  having  to  get  to  his 
station  at  night  and  off  again  will  live  as  close  as  he 
can. 

8129.  Take  the  case  of  a town  like  Birmingham. 
Is  it  usual  for  a man  having  done  beat  duty  to  be 
called  upon  to  discharge  special  duty  during  the 
sixteen  hours? — No. 

8130.  Do  many  occasions  arise  when  a constable  is 
called  upon  for  special  duty  ? — Not  very  many. 

8131.  Looking  at  the  matter  generally,  is  each  man 
called  upon  twenty  times  a-year  to  do  duty  outside  the 
eight  hours  ? — Yes ; he  would  be. 

8132.  Probably  a good  deal  oftener  than  that? — 
Perhaps  about  that ; I have  never  gone  into  it  specially. 

8134.  Of  course,  if  an  election  takes  place,  or  at  any 
time  of  excitement,  they  are  called  upon  ? — Yes ; all 
hands  then. 

8135.  Has  a town  policeman,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  duty,  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  making  returns 
and  writing? — No.  There  are  clerks. 

8136.  Are  those  policemen  ? — Yes,  all  policemen. 

81 37.  Do  the  police  clerks  get  extra  remuneration  ? — 
None,  except  what  they  may  get  according  to  rank. 

8138.  Is  there  a person  attached  to  the  office  of 
chief  constable  to  aid  him  in  writing  ? — Yes.  There  is 
always  a clerk. 

8139.  Is  the  clerk  a policeman? — Yes. 

8140.  Does  he  discharge  any  duties  save  those  of 
clerk  to  his  superior  officer  ? — In  the  county  he  does  a 
little  night  duty. 

81.41.  Does  he  get  any,  and,  if  so,  what  remunera- 
tion for  clerical  duties  ?-  —Nothing. 

8142.  Mr  Harrel. — He  is  usually  a sergeant? — If 
there  are  cells  there,  we  generally  like  a sergeant  to 
take  the  charge  cases. 

8143.  Chairman. — Is  the  clerk  of  the  chief  constable, 
if  he  is  there,  in  charge  of  the  cells  ? — If  there  is  nobody 
else. 

8144.  How  many  hours  in  the  day  is  he  at  work  for 
his  superior  ? — He  is  what  you  call  a willing  man,  as  a 
rule  ; he  is  ready  at  all  times.  He  is  one  of  the  men 
who  looks  for  promotion.  You  may  put  it  down  that 
he  is  engaged  ten  hours  a-day- 

8145.  May  he  be  regarded  as  more  severely  worked 
than  a constable  ? — In  a way  ; but  he  has  his  night  in 
bed. 

8146.  Is  he  rewarded  by  better  prospects  of  promo- 
tion ? — Promotion  is  more  open  to  him  through  his 
better  knowledge  of  his  work  thau  an  ordinary  con- 
stable. 

8147.  But  there  are  no  special  regulations  insuring 
him  promotion? — None. 
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8148.  Mr.  Holmes. — How  is  he  selected  1 — The  chief 
officer  selects  him  by  merit  or  qualification. 

8149.  Mr.  Harrel. — I take  it  for  granted  the  instruc- 
tion as  regards  duties  given  to  the  rural  police  is  con- 
tained in  a manual  ? — Yes,  in  a book. 

8150.  1 suppose  there  are  several  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  a policeman  is  obliged  to  have  a knowledge  of, 
more  or  less,  to  discharge  his  duties  properly  ? — Yes. 

8151.  Will  you  mention  some  of  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment under  which  they  discharge  their  duties  ? — In 
“ Bicknell  s Manual,”  every  Act  concerning  tbe  police 
is  given,  and  their  duties  in  connection  with  it. 
Mr.  Bicknell  is  chief  constable  of  Lincolnshire. 

8152.  About  how  many  Acts  of  Parliament  are 
there  under  which  they  have  specific  duties  to  dis- 
charge ? — Acts  concerning  contagious  diseases,  licensing 
laws,  sanitary  laws,  poor  relief  laws,  gunpowder, 
explosives,  and  petroleum,  chimney  sweeps,  dogs’ 
revenue,  adulteration  of  food,  contagious  diseases 
(animals)  inspection  of  common  lodging-houses,  weights 
and  measures,  &c.  These  are  the  peculiar  matters 
that  are  in  a policeman’s  department. 

8153.  And  of  each  one  of  those  Acts  the  ordinary 
constable  requires  to  have  some  special  knowledge  ? — 
It  is  the  upper  officers  who  deal  with  those. 

8154.  Chairman. — Not  the  constables  ? — No. 

8155.  Mr.  Harrel. — But  do  the  particular  offences 
under  those  Acts  come  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
constables  ? — Yes ; but  the  constable  informs  the  in- 
spector. 

8156.  But,  after  all,  the  constable  must  have  a 
greater  or  less  knowledge  of  the  law  before  he  knows 
that  an  offence  is  committed  ? — He  must. 

8157.  He  submits  what  comes  under  his  notice  to 
the  superior,  and  the  superior  forms  a judgment  as  to 
whether  there  is  a case,  and  whether  it  ought  to  be 
prosecuted,  but  still  there  must  be  some  amount  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  constable  necessary?— 
Yes. 

8158.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  extra  pay  attached 
to  the  duties  under  those  Acts? — There  is  ; something 
about  21.  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  issuing 
tickets  to  vagrants. 

8159.  Mr.  Harrel. — Is  that  to  cover  the  trouble 
given  to  an  officer  for  issuing  tickets  ? — Exactly.  Then 
there  is  about  5s.  a-day  given  when  they  are  out  testing 
weights  and  measures,  a very  tedious  process. 

8160.  Is  the  5s.  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
personal  expense  of  the  constable,  or  is  it  also  for  the 
expense  of  conveying  the  weights  and  measures  ? — A 
little  bit  of  both.  He  gets  so  much  a-year,  as  an  allow- 
ance for  a horse  and  car. 

8161.  Then,  when  a man  in  charge  of  weights  and 
measures  is  absent,  he  gets  5s.  to  cover  some  personal 
expenses  ? — Yes.  He  has  to  take  a policeman  with 
him,  and  he  feeds  him. 

81 62.  He  has  to  take  an  assistant  with  him  and  pay 
his  expenses  ? — He  gives  him  a little  refreshment,  and 
he  has  to  put  up  the  horse.  In  duties  under  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Act,  and  the  Acts  relating  to  petro- 
leum and  explosives,  he  gets  nothing. 

8163.  Chairman. — Now,  please,  pass  to  the  extra- 
ordinary duties  of  the  town  policemen  p — Where  con- 
stables are  wanted  for  theatres,  shows,  and  things  of 
that  sort,  there  is  an  allowance  of  about  6d.  an  hour 
made.  This  is  generally  given  to  a tired  policeman,  that 
is  to  say,  a man  who  has  done  his  eight  hours,  so  that 
his  work  shall  not  be  thrown  upon  the  other  men. 

8164.  Mr.  Harrel. — How  are  those  men  selected? — 
By  the  direction  of  the  superintendent.  He  selects  the 
most  suitable  men. 

81 65.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  during  the  period  of  a 
man’s  resting  hours  he  is  able  to  earn  this  6 d.  an  hour  ? 
— Yes.  There  is  also  a little  money  allowed  for  what 
is  called  “awaking”  in  the  morning.  That  gives  a 
benefit  to  the  men.  The  local  authorities  allow  it. 

8166.  Is  that  a general  allowance  all  over  your  dis- 
trict ? — It  is  limited  to  large  towns.  The  “ awaking  ” 
allowance  is  only  in  the  large  towns. 

8167.  Each  man  makes  his  bargain  with  the  person 
he  awakes  as  to  what  gratuity  he  gets  p — It  is  a half- 


penny a morning  or  a half-penny  a-week.  I am  not 
sure. 

8168.  Is  that  allowance  earned  to  any  great  extent 
by  the  force  in  large  towns  1 — It  helps  very  consider- 
ably some  of  the  men  in  Birmingham. 

8169.  That  is  confined  to  the  working  classes? — 
Yes. 

8170.  Mr.  Holmes. — About  how  much  would  it  add 
to  a constable's  weekly  pay  ? — About  2s.  or  3s.  a-week. 

8171.  Would  that  apply  to  a great  number  of  the 
force? — No ; only  to  a picked  lot.  It  is  not  always 
satisfact'ory,  as  producing  a little  favouritism. 

8172.  Chairman. — With  whom  does  the  selection 
rest? — With  the  oflicer  of  a division,  not  of  a beat. 
He  is  put  on  the  beat  and  has  the  benefit  of  awaking. 
It  is  a little  matter  of  favouritism,  but  you  cannot  help 
that. 

8173.  We  have  been  spoken  to  about  constables  in 
England  getting  what  are  called  “ tips”  for  various 
things  besides  “ awaking.”  I suppose  that  system  is 
forbidden  by  the  regulations? — They  are  obliged  to 
report  those  things  in  the  county  forces.  I do  not 
think  the  rule  is  so  strong  in  the  towns;  but  in  the 
county  forces  they  insist  upon  always  reporting  such  a 
thing,  and  the  chief  constable  says  either  “Yes”  or 
“ No  ” whether  the  men  may  keep  it. 

8174.  But  is  there  a system  of  gratuities  common  in 
the  county  forces  ? — No. 

8175.  What  class  do  those  gratuities  come  from  ? — 
From  gentlemen  chiefly. 

8176.  Mr.  Holmes. — Under  what  circumstances  are 
gratuities  given  ? — For  instance,  finding  a dog  and 
taking  it  home  to  its  master ; or,  if  a policeman  is 
employed  by  a gentleman,  say,  at  an  auction,  the 
gentleman  would  probably  give  him  a small  present, 
and  if  he  did  not,  the  man  would  be  entitled  to  certain 
extra  pay  from  his  own  authorities,  and  the  bill  sent  to 
the  gentleman. 

8177.  Mr.  Harrel. — When  a policeman  receives  a 
gratuity  is  he  obliged  to  make  a report  of  it? — 
Yes. 

8178.  Can  he  receive  it  without  permission  ? — No. 

8179.  Then  he  is  obliged  to  obtain  permission 
before  he  can  receive  it? — Before  he  can  hold  it. 

81 80  He  receives  it  subject  to  permission  ? — Yes. 

8180*.  Mr.  Holmes. — Are  we  to  understand,  then,  that 
the  policemen  in  England,  as  a rule,  add  somewhat  to 
their  recognized  income  from  other  sources? — No. 

8181.  Not  as  a rule? — No.  You  cannot  call  that 
adding  to  their  income  for  the  special  duty  I have  men- 
tioned, it  is  all  expended  in  the  allowance.  With 
regard  to  “tips”  and  gratuities,  they  are  so  very 
trifling ; I suppose  there  are  not  ten  men  who  get  Is. 
a-year. 

81 82.  You  say  there  are  not  ten  men  who  get  Is.  a- 
year  ; do  you  mean  ten  men  in  your  whole  district  ? — 
In  my  whole  district.  Indeed,  we  set  our  faces  very 
strongly  against  such  a system,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  it  is  carried  to  any  great  extent. 

8183.  Chairman. — Are  there  anyother  duties  in  towns 
you  wish  to  refer  to ; church  duties  ? — None. 

8184.  Will  you  tell  us,  please,  from  what  rank  of 
life,  as  a rule,  the  constables  are  taken  in  your  district  ? 
— Generally  from  the  agricultural. 

8185.  In  the  towns,  do  they  come  at  all  from 
the  artisan  class? — Yes,  but  not  to  any  very  great 
extent. 

8186.  Where  they  do  come  from  the  town,  do  they 
come  from  the  labouring  classes  of  the  town,  or  the 
skilled  artisan  classes,  as  a rule  ? — From  both.  They 
come  from  all  sorts. 

8187.  I believe  there  does  Dot  exist  to  the  same  ex- 
tent in  the  midland  counties  in  England  that  there  does 
in  Ireland  the  class  of  peasant  farmers  ? — I think  not. 
There  are  a great  numher  of  the  police  who  had  been 
farm  bailiffs,  and  they  are  very  good  men,  too. 

8188.  But  not  many  come  from  the  farming  plass  ? 
—The  men  are  farmers  sometimes. 

8189.  Farmers’  sons? — Yes.  The  sons  are  farm 

bailiffs.  A farm  bailiff  is  the  headman  ; he  is  really 
a farmer,  and  educated. 
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8190.  Mr.  Holmes. — Having  regard  to  the  high 
wages  given  for  skilled  labour,  yot  get  very  few  re- 
cruits from  that  skilled  class? — Comparatively  we  do. 

We  prefei  the  agricultural  classes.  I would  say 
eight-tenths  of  the  force  were  of  the  agricultural  class. 

8191.  In  point  of  education  and  intelligence,  what 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  force  ? — They  are  very 
well  educated  indeed.  They  must  all  read  and  write, 
and  I am  surprised  sometimes  to  see  how  well  they 
can  do  so.  We  do  not  take  any  who  cannot  read  aud 
write. 

8192.  But  apart  from  their  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing,  would  you  say,  as  a rule,  they  are 
intelligent  men? — Generally  they  are.  Every  now 
and  then  you  come  across  a man  who  may  appear 
somewhat  less  intelligent  than  others,  but  he  works 
round. 

8193.  Chairman. — Passing  from  that,  are  there  any 

regulations  limiting  the  right  to  marry  in  the  force  ? 

No. 

8194.  Do  you  take  married  men  as  recruits  into  the 
force? — We  take  them  in  preference  to  single  men  in 
the  counties. 

8195.  Are  there  any  rules  in  large  and  highly 
organized  forces  like  the  Birmingham  town  force 
with  reference  to  restriction  of  marriage  ? — Only  to 
getting  a certain  number  of  single  men  in  to  fill  up  the 
barracks.  Those  are  large  barracks  for  twenty  or 
twenty-five  men. 

8196.  That  is  to  say,  you  will  place  some  limit  to 
the  nuinber  of  married  men  you  take  in  as  recruits  ? — 

Tbs. 

8197.  Mr.  Holmes. — When  you  say  you  prefer 
married  men  in  the  counties,  is  that  because  they  are 
likely  to  remain  in  the  force  ? — Yes  ; and  they  are  better 
men,  more  competent,  and  generally  a little  older. 

8198.  Chairman. — Do  you  find  men  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  size  of  their  family,  are  unable  to  live 
on  their  pay,  leave  the  force  ?— No.  They  cling  to 
it.  The  larger  the  family  the  more  they  cling  to  the 
force. 

8199.  Speaking  first  for  the  rural,  and  afterwards,  if 
necessary,  for  the  town  districts,  tell  us  at  what  age 
the  English  policeman  generally  marries  ? — I could  not 
give  you  a definite  answer.  Somejcome  in  at  22  and  23, 
and  others  hang  on  to  30,  and  they  marry  at  those 
ages. 

8200.  Is  it  a usual  thing  to  find  a policeman  un- 
married at  any  particular  age  ? — No ; they  are  generally 
married. 

8201.  Do  the  men  save  money?  — I have  known 
some  policemen  make  money. 

8202.  Do  you  find  that  owing  to  the  penurious 
habits  of  men  when  they  marry,  and  the  necessities 
of  their  family,  they  underfeed  themselves  ? — I have 
seen  such  cases. 

8203.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  find  that  men  who  were 
able  to  live  and  save  some  money  whilst  single  make 
complaints  when  they  are  married  that  they  find  their 
pay  insufficient  to  keep  them  and  their  families  ? — No  ; 
we  do  not  find  any  complaints  of  that  sort. 

8204.  Mr.  Harrel. — Married  policemen  .and  their 
families  mix  and  associate  on  equally  advantageous 
terms  with  the  people  of  the  locality  ? — Oh,  yes  ; that 
is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  married  policemen. 

8205.  They  are  received  among  the  people  1 — They 
are  quite  amongst  the  people.  That  is  the  peculiarity 
of  the  English  system,  that  they  are  part  of  the  people 
representing  order.  In  country  villages  a policeman  is 
a great  man.  He  goes  into  the  market  town  for  petty 
sessions,  and  he  has  the  commissions  of  his  village 
friends  to  buy  groceries  and  look  up  things.  He  is 
a great  man. 

8206.  Mr.  Holmes. — When  you  say  he  gets  commis- 
sions to  buy  groceries  and  things  of  that  kind,  is  he 
paid  for  them  ? — Oh,  dear,  no ! He  is  above  that.  He 
is  a great  man. 

. 8207.  Chairman. — Taking  constable,  sergeant,  and 
inspector,  all  round,  what  is  the  average  length  of 
service  of  the  English  policemen  ? — About  twenty-two 
years,  as  given  in  evidence  by  Dr.  Power. 
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8208.  Can  you  say  what  per-centage  of  them  leave 
at  the  end  of  a round  period  like  ten  years  ? — No. 

8209.  As  a rule,  they  hold  on  ? — Yes. 

8210.  Passing  from  that,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  us  about  punishments— for  what  men  are  punished, 
by  what  authority,  and  how  they  are  punished  ? — In 
counties  the  chiel  constable  has  the  power  of  punishino- 
the  men  up  to  a certain  amount,  which  is  limited  by 
Statute.  In  towns  the  Watch  Committee  have  the 
power. 

8211.  Mr.  Holmes. — When  you  say  limited  by 
Statute,  to  what  Act  do  you  refer  ? — W6  have  only 
four  or  five  Acts  of  Parliament  that  concern  us.  It  is 
the  Act  of  1859  which  regulates  the  scale  of  punishment. 

8212.  Chairman. — In  the  county  the  chief  constable, 
in  the  town  the  Watch  Committee,  have  power  to 
punish ; I suppose  in  both  cases  on  the  report  of  an 
intermediate  officer  1 — Yes. 

8213.  What  are  the  offences? — Neglect  of  duty, 
drunkenness,  and  faults  of  discipline — everything. 

8214.  And  insubordination  ?— We  have  not  much  of 
that. 

8215.  Tell  us  the  nature  and  scale  of  punishments? 
—Under  the  22  & 23  Viet.,  cap.  32,  sec.  26  : “ The 
chief  constable  of  any  county  police  force,  and  the 
Watch  Committee  of  any  city,  borough,  district,  or 
place,  is  and  are  hereby  empowered  to  suspend  any 
constable  within  their  respective  jurisdiction  whom  he 
or  they  shall  think  remiss  or  negligent  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  the  same  ; and  the 
said  chief  constable  or  Watch  Committee  is  and  are 
hereby  also  empowered  at  his  or  their  discretion  to  fine 
any  such  constable  in  a sum  of  money  not  exceeding 
one  week’s  pay,  and  to  reduce  the  said  constable  from 
a superior  to  an  inferior  rank,  such  fine  and  reduction 
in  rank  to  be  in  addition  to  any  other  punishment  to 
which  the  said  constable  maybe  liable;  and  all  punish- 
ments, penalties,  and  fines  such  as  above  enumerated, 
heretofore  inposed  or  inflicted  under  rules  framed 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  3rd  section  of  the  Act  of 
2 & 3 Viet.,  cap.  93,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
legally  imposed  or  inflicted.” 

8216.  Then  the  limits  of  punishment  for  each  offence 
are  limited  by  the  second  rule  ? — Yes,  the  maximum. 

8217.  Tell  us  what  effect,  if  any,  those  punishments 
have  on  the  promotion  or  pension  of  the  men  ? — In  the 
present  state  of  the  Superannuation  Acts,  I am  sorry  to 
say  they  have  a very  bad  effect.  They  tell  in  the  case 
of  pension  to  the  man's  disadvantage. 

8218.  Will  you  tell  us,  please,  whether  the  Bill  lately 
before  Parliament  meditates  any  change? — Tes  ; by 
allowing  men  to  claim  for  length  of  service  instead  of 
leaving  it  discretionary  with  the  authorities. 

8219.  Without  being  affected  by  any  punishment? 
— Yes ; by  any  entries  in  the  conduct  book.  That  is 
wha  we  have  been  aiming  at  all  through. 

8220.  But  with  regard  to  promotion,  tell  us  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  those  punishments  and  their 
record  ? — I tLink  they  would  have  a salutary  effect 
with  regard  to  promotion. 

8221.  But  do  they  influence  promotion  at  present? 
— I think  they  do  slightly  in  the  towns — in  the  counties, 
the  chief  constable  knows  his  man,  whether  it  is  an 
accidental  fault  or  habitual. 

8222.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  regulation  by  which 
a man’s  records,  either  in  town  or  country,  are  barriers 
to  his  promotion  ? — No. 

8223.  Mr.  Harrel. — In  point  of  fact,  notwithstand- 
ing records,  promotion  is  within  the  discretion  of  the 
superior  officer  ?— Yes ; in  counties,  and  Watch  Com- 
mittee in  boroughs,  influenced  by  the  report  of  the  chief 
officer. 

8224.  Chairman. — Of  course,  degradation  from  in- 
spectorship is  one  of  the  modes  of  punishment  ? — Yes. 

8225.  When  you  degrade  a man  from  inspectorship, 
do  you  reduce  him  to  constableship  ? — You  usually  let 
him  down  by  steps. 

8226.  And  if  he  conducts  himself  well  in  the  step  to 
which  he  has  been  reduced,  has  he  a fair  prospect  of 
being  restored  ? — He  has  a chance  again  according  to 
what  his  real  value  is,  and  his  subsequent  conduct. 
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8227.  Mr.  Holmes.  — Is  a man  generally  fined  for  a 
first  offence  of  drunkenness  '1 — No  ; lie  is  reprimanded. 

8228.  What  is  usually  the  amount  of  a fine  for 
drunkenness  where  there  is  a fine  imposed  ? — It  varies 
so  much.  I could  not  possibly  tell  you,  but  it  is  a very 
severe  punishment,  indeed,  to  be  more  than  10s.  ' I 
should  consider  5s.  a full  fine  unless  under  aggravated 
circumstances.  We  do  not  touch  their  purses  in  Eng- 
land if  we  can  help  it  to  any  extent  that  can  he  a hard- 
ship to  the  men. 

8229.  Then,  do  you  think  that  efficient  discipline  can 
be  maintained  without  resorting  to  a system  of  fining  ? 
— Without  resorting  to  severe  fining.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  if  you  throw  a man  into  debt  to  pay  a big 
fine  he  is  a sore  man  for  ever,  and  always  working 
against  his  collar. 

8230.  Mr.  Harrel. — I take  it  for  granted  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  offence  may  have  been 
committed  will  be  always  taken  into  account  in  mea- 
suring the  punishment  1 — Always. 

8231.  And  that  a man  who  commits  an  offence  by 
drunkenness  on  duty  adds  greatly  to  that  offence  1 — 
Yes;  we  consider  drunkenness  on  duty  aggravates  the 
offence. 

8232.  Mr.  Holmes. — And  it  would  be  for  a case  of 
drunkenness  on  duty  that  the  fine  of  10s.  would  be 
imposed  ? — Yes.' 

8233.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  corresponding 
to  the  Irish  Constabulary  Court  of  Inquiry  for  dealiug 
with  charges  against  the  men  ? — 1 do  not  know  what 
that  Court  is. 

8234.  Mr.  Harrel. — When  a man  is  reported  for  a 
breach  of  discipline,  is  that  report  made  on  paper  ? — 
Yes. 

8235.  Is  that  paper  put  into  the  hands  of  the  man  so 
reported? — Yes,  and  he  writes  what  he  has  to  say 
upon  it. 

8236.  In  the  event  of  his  denying  the  accuracy  of  it, 
how  is  the  propriety  of  the  charge  determined  ? — By 
personal  investigation,  eiilier  by  a superintendent  or  the 
chief  constable. 

8237.  I take  it  that  he  puts  upon  that  paper  the 
result  of  his  inquiry? — Yes. 

8238.  Is  that  final  ? — The  chief  constable  has  all  the 
power  in  himself.  He  records  upon  the  paper,  “ I award 
so  much,”  and  then  it  is  put  into  the  general  orders. 

8239.  Is  there  no  appeal  to  anyone  from  that? — No 
appeal.  With  the  Watch  Committee  it  is  somewhat 
of  the  same  form,  hut  the  inquiry  is  personally  gone  into. 

8240.  In  towns  the  Watch  Committee  exercise  the 
powers  which  in  counties  are  exercised  by  chief  con- 
stables ? — Yes. 

8241.  Chairman. — Please  to  tell  us  what  the  general 
principles  are  on  which  promotion  is  conducted  in  the 
force  ?— Every  force  has  a certain  staff  of  officers,  and  as 
vacancies  occur,  the  best  men  are  selected  from  the 
grade  next  to  fill  them  up. 

8242.  Are  the  selections  irrespective  of  seniority  ? — 
If  two  men  are  equal,  the  senior  man  would  get  the 
advantage  ; but  it  is  done  by  selection. 

8243.  Is  the  selection  made  by  examination  ? — No, 
not  generally.  In  one  force  I think  they  do  examine. 

8244.  In  literary  subjects? — In  writing,  calculation 
or  arithmetic,  keeping  the  pay  sheet,  burglary,  and 
sheep-stealing  cases.  In  Yorkshire,  I made  every  can- 
didate for  promotion  send  in  an  imaginary  case  of 
sheep-stealing,  burglary,  and  pay  sheet. 

8245.  Then,  in  the  main,  the  fitness  of  a man  for 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  is  the  ground  of  selection  ? 
— Almost  always. 

8246.  Who  has  the  voice  in  the  selection  ? — The 
chief  constable  in  the  county. 

8247.  According  to  your  experience,  does  the  chief 
constable  make  himself  so  personally  acquainted  with 
the  merits  of  the  men  as  to  be  able  to  form  a good 
judgment? — Yes;  lie  does  it  through  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  district  and  personal  knowledge. 

8248.  What  I want  to  know  is,  whether  his  personal 
knowledge  is  brought  much  into  play  in  the  matter  ? — 
All  promotion  is  with  the  knowledge  of  the  chief  con- 
stable. 


8249.  Does  he  himself  know  personally  of  the  merits 
of  the  candidates,  or  is  he  guided  by  the  experience  of 
the  superintendent  ? — In  the  smaller  forces  he  does  it 
all  himself. 

8250.  How  often  does  the  chief  constable  see  the  men 
as  a rule  ? — It  is  hard  to  say ; he  has  to  go  over  the 
district. 

8251.  How  often  does  the  chief  constable  of  a county 
(who  is  analogous  to  our  county  inspector)  see  every 
man?—  I-Je  does  not  assemble  every  man.  He  goes  to 
petty  sessions  generally  every  three  months,  and  he 
sees  the  men  very  frequently.  There  is  no  fixed  rule 
about  it. 

8252.  He  goes  to  petty  sessions  every  three  months  ? . 
—He  does  generally.  He  goes  to  every  station  once 
in  three  months  in  many  places.  No  man  could  do  it 
so  often  in  Yorkshire. 

8253.  In  your  capacity  of  chief  constable  in  York- 
shire, you  were  bound  to  depend  to  a large  extent  on 
the  representations  of  your  superintendents? — Very 
much. 

8254.  Are  the  men  satisfied  with  the  system  of  pro- 
motion ? — Yes. 

8255.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any  idea  that 
favouritism  prevails  ? I do  not  ask  you  whether  it 
does  prevail ; but  whether  such  a feeling  at  all  exists 
among  the  men? — I do  not  think  the  feeling  exists 
openly,  or  is  talked  about  much,  but  I have  no  doubt 
there  are  a great  number  of  men  dissatisfied,  who 
think  they  ought  to  have  been  selected. 

8256.  I suppose  in  all  the  forces  you  have  to  deal 
with  the  position  of  inspector  is  filled  by  men  raised 
from  the  ranks  ? — Yes. 

8257.  Is  the  position  of  superintendent  also? — 
Mostly.  There  are  a few  exceptions. 

8258.  Where  are  the  exceptions  ? — In  two  or  three 
counties.  Some  few  are  from  the  outside — military 
and  naval  men. 

8259.  Is  the  fancy  to  employ  outside  men  an  old 
fancy,  or  one  that  has  grown  of  late? — I do  not  think 
it  is  increasing.  It  has  always  been  so  in  my  expe- 
rience. 

8260.  Does  that  produce  any  dissatisfaction  in  the 
force  ? — I think  it  does,  as  a matter  of  opinion. 

8261.  Do  you  think  the  dissatisfaction  it  produces 
is  calculated  to  deteriorate  the  force  ? — No. 

8262.  It  is  mere  sentiment  ? — Yes.  I do.  not 
think  the  constables  and  sergeants  of  the  divisions 
under  those  officers  object. 

8263.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  the 
rule  is  with  regard  to  borough  head  constables  1 — They 
are  advertised  for  and  appointed  by  the  Watch  Com- 
mittee, generally  from  outside  the  force. 

8264.  Those  men  hold  a position  similar  to  that  of 
the  chief  constable  in  the  county  ? — They  are  chief 
officers  of  the  local  police.  They  have  not  the  power 
of  punishing  ; they  are  entirely  under  the  Watch  Com- 
mittee. 

8265.  Would  you  then  consider  their  position  as 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  a superintendent  in  a 
county  1 — Yes ; that  is  what  it  is. 

8266.  Except  that  probably  in  the  case  of  a large 
town  like  Birmingham  they  have  a larger  body  of  men 
under  their  control  than  an  ordinary  superintendent  ? — 
Yes. 

8267.  Are  the  head  constables  taken  from  the  in- 
spectors?— Never,  or  very  rarely  from  the  force  to 
which  they  are  appointed,  but  generally  from  men  who 
have  gained  experience  in  other  forces. 

8268.  Do  the  inspectors  who  rank  next  to  those 
head  constables  discharge  duties  at  all  similar  to  the 
duties  of  superintendent  in  the  counties ? — No;  they 
are  more  like  upper  sergeants. 

8269.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  analogy  between 
the  inspector  in  the  town  and  the  superintendent  in  the 
country? — None. 

8270.  He  ranks  more  like  the  inspector  in  the 
county? — Yes. 

8271.  Do  you  approve  of  the  system  of  selecting  the 
head  constable  in  boroughs  from  outside  the  force  ? 
Yes,  for  the  sake  of  fresh  blood  it  is  almost  a necessity. 
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3272.  Do  you  think  lie  obtains  greater  deference 
from  the  men  and  maintains  greater  discipline  among 
them  than  a man  chosen  from  themselves  would  do  ? — 
Much  more  so  ; he  is  free  from  all  jealousies. 

8273.  Do  the  duties  of  a superintendent  in  the 
country  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  magistracy  of 
the  county  to  any  extent  ? — Yes,  a great  deal. 

827-1.  Are  the  men  now  holding  the  position  found 
to  discharge  such  duties  satisfactorily  p — They  give 
satisfaction  to  the  Justices  with  whom  they  are  con- 
nected. I think  there  could  be  fewer  superintendents 
with  greater  benefit  to  the  service. 

8275.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  you  think  that  a system  by 
which  a fewer  number  of  men  of  a higher  class  were 
engaged  in  the  position  of  superintendent  would  be 
better  than  the  present  one  ? — I think  so. 

8276.  The  excessive  number  of  superintendents 
arises  from  the  large  number  of  separate  police  estab- 
lishments?— Yes. 

8277.  Chainnan. — Be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what 
particular  allowances  are  made  for  absence  from  quarters 
or  marching  ? — They  vary.  There  is  an  allowance  for 
superintendents  marching  from  their  quarters.  Do  you 
mean  superintendents  only  ? 

8278.  The  lower  ranks  ? — There  is  a special  duty 
allowance  granted  to  all  who  are  absent  for  the  night. 

8279.  I suppose  those  special  duty  allowances  are 
ontained  in  certain  regulations  ? — Yes. 

8280.  Mr.  Holmes. — And  I suppose  they  are  intended 
to  cover  the  cost  of  living  and  providing  them  with  a 
night’s  lodging  when  absent  from  their  district  ? — That 
is  what  the  allowances  are  for. 

8281.  Chairman. — Are  there  allowances  for  absence 
a certain  number  of  hours  in  the  day-time.  Say  a 
constable  is  absent  10  or  12  miles  from  his  village  from 
6 o’clock  in  the  morning  until  6 o’clock  in  the  evening? 
— That  would  be  case  for  special  consideration. 

8282.  But  as  a rule,  would  he  get  any  allowance  ? — 
The  railway  fare  is  paid,  1 d.  a-mile. 

8283.  I suppose  these  things  are  regulated  in  each 
force  by  the  chief  constable?— Yes. 

8284.  In  the  case  of  transfer,  does  a man  get  any 
allowance  ? — If  not  ordered  away  for  misconduct  he 
gets  a travelling  allowance  varying  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  chief  constable. 

8285.  If  a married  man  is  transferred,  is  the  expense 
of  the  removal  of  his  family  taken  into  account  ? — It  is 
quite  in  the  discretion  of  the  chief  constable. 

8286.  From  your  own  experience  as  chief  constable, 
can  you  say  whether  a large  family  was  made  the 
ground  for  expecting  more?— I gave  it  in  Yorkshire  on 
removals. 

8287.  You  generally  gave  more  in  such  cases  ? — 
Yes,  for  good  conducted  men  on  transfers. 

8288.  Mr.  Holmes. — When  a man  is  obliged  to 
break  up  his  home,  being  ordered  elsewhere  for  the 
good  of  the  service,  and  no  fault  of  his  own,  are  the 
expenses  which  he  has  to  incur  taken  into  account  ? — 
Speaking  from  my  own  experience,  I did  not  let  a man 
lose  for  the  benefit  of  the  service  ; but  if  a man  was 
misconducted  I took  that  into  consideration. 

8289.  Chairman. — Be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  whether, 
as  a rule,  the  constables  of  the  police  forces  in  your  dis- 
trict are  popular  with  the  people,  and  in  ordinary  times 
get  on  well  with  them? — In  ordinary  times  they  are  as 
popular  as  anybody  in  the  village,  a'bootmaker,  or  any 
one  else. 

8290.  You  told  us  if  a policeman  was  popular  in  a 
village  he  was  really  a big  man  ? — Yes  ; he  is  a great 
man  and  looked  up  to.  He  is  a “ Mister.” 

8291.  When  he  retires  from  the  force  does  he  find  it 
easy  to  get  employment? — If  he  is  sound  he  gets 
employment  immediately.  . 

8292.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  kind  of  employment? — 
As  night  watchman.  They  jump  at  him  in  every 
direction,  such  as  for  coal  and  gas  works,  &c. 

8293.  Chairman. — Does  he  get  charge  of  public 
buildings? — Yes.  I do  not  think  they  find  any  diffi- 
culty in  getting  employment  if  they  are  sound ; but 
up  to  the  present  we  have  very  few  men  ia  our  forces  fit 
for  work  being  superannuated,  in  consequence  of  their 
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being  detained  till  they  are  so  old  there  is  no  more 
work  to  be  got  out  of  them. 

8294.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  rate  of  wages  do  those 
men  expect  when  they  go  out  sound  and  get  situations  ; 
would  they  be  satisfied  with  10s.  or  15s  a-week? — 
Yes,  having  their  pension,  too. 

8295.  It  is  employment  yielding  something  like  that 
they  would  be  fit  for? — Yes,  some  quiet  work. 

8296.  Would  a retired  constable  be  glad  to  get  any 
employment  ? — He  would  not  take  garden  work  or 
hard  labour  work.  He  has  not  it  left  in  him  to  do 
such  work.  You  must  remember  we  squeeze  the  orange 
terribly  at  present. 

8297.  Chairman. — Would  the  men,  as  a rule,  take 
to  labour  after  leaving  the  force? — No:  they  are  not 
fit. 

8298.  Do  you  think  that  having  held  such  a dignified 
position,  as  you  describe,  in  the  villages,  they  would, 
if  they  could,  settle  down  as  agricultural  labourers  ? — 
I do  not  think  they  would.  They  might  till  their  own 
garden.  A retired  constable  has  got  a little  money ; 
he  has  his  pension. 

8299.  His  pension,  of  course,  is  considerably  less 
than  his  pay  r — Yes. 

8300.  Is  he  able,  as  a rule,  by  what  employment 
adds  to  his  pension,  to  live  pretty  comfortably? — 
Pretty  well,  if  he  is  in  good  health.  The  doctor’s  bill 
would  hurt  him. 

8301.  Mr.  Holmes. — Would  a police  pensioner  object 
to  driving  a cart  or  van  ?— Oh,  dear,  no  ; but  he  would 
not  do  such  a thing  as  pick  stones. 

8302.  Mr.  Harrel. — Would  he  look  upon  employ- 
ment as  keeper  of  a gate  lodge,  in  livery,  as  suitable? 
— Yes.  A sort  of  watchman  that  is. 

8303.  Chairman. — Suppose  he  retired  as  an  in- 
spector?— An  inspector  would  not  take  it.  He  has 
been  Sir  ” and  “ Mr.  ” for  some  years. 

8304.  Do  many  constables  retire  disabled  by  injuries 
sustained  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  ? — Every  year 
there  are  some.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  how  many. 

8305.  You  could  not  form  an  idea  as  to  the  number 
of  cases  out  of  the  5,000  men  under  you? — No. 

8306.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  men  in  the  force 
are  able  to  save  money? — No.  I do  not  think  they 
can  in  the  lower  grades. 

8307.  When  you  say  the  lower  grades,  what  ranks 
do  you  mean  ? — Constables  and  sergeants. 

8308.  Do  they  make  their  inability  to  save  money  a 
ground  of  complaint  ? — No. 

8309.  How  do  you  account  for  their  not  expecting  to 
save  money? — A happy-go-lucky  disposition.  They 
do  not  think  of  it,  like  many  of  us.  For  the  first  four 
or  five  years  they  do  not  think  much  of  pensions,  but 
it  is  the  prospect  afterwards  of  pension,  when 
they  begin  to  settle  down  and  think  a bit,  that  relieves 
their  minds ; and  pension,  after  all,  is  a sort  of 
deferred  pay. 

8310.  Mr.  Holmes. — When  you  say  that  constables, 
as  a rule,  do  not  save,  do  you  allude  to  constables  in 
receipt  of  such  high  weekly  wages  as  28s.  and  29s.  ? 
— Yes. 

8311.  And  you  say  that  sergeants  do  not  save  either  ? 
—A  few  sergeants  here  and  there  do,  who  have  got  a 
little  private  money  of  their  own,  and  add  to  it.  I 
have  known  one  or  two  constables  who  saved  money, 
but  they  starved  themselves. 

8312.  Chairman. — Be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what 
the  nature  of  the  discipline  is,  whether  it  is  of  a military 
character  ? — It  is  not. 

8313.  But  it  is  of  a character  peculiar  to  the  police  ? 
— Peculiar  to  the  police. 

8314.  Be  kind  enough  to  state  its  general  features? — 
I do  not  know  how  to  put  it,  except  that  you  tell  a man 
to  do  a thing  and  he  does  it. 

8315.  Are  the  men  drilled? — They  are  drilled  a 
little  during  the  summer  months  in  the  little  drill  they 
require  so  as  to  act  in  four-deep,  and  so  on.  I never 
allow  men  to  exhibit  drill  to  me  more  than  four-deep. 
If  there  was  a row,  it  would  be  necessary  to  undo  large 
bodies  of  men  to  get  them  into  sections.  Police  should 
never  be  in  larger  sections  than  of  ten  men.  Therefore, 
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•what  is  the  use  of  drilling  fifty  and  sixty  men  in  a body? 
It  is  only  waste.  They  are  drilled  about  two  months  at 
head-quarters  to  act  four-deep,  two  deep,  and  single 
rank  Then  they  go  out  to  a division.  Perhaps  they 
are  paraded  twice  a-month,  and  they  are  assembled  for 
drill  in  the  summer  months  for  about  an  hour. 

8316.  Are  they  paraded  before  superintendents? — 
Yes. 

8317.  Mr.  Barrel. — At  what  periods  ?— Generally 
in  the  summer. 

8318.  Twice  a-month  ?— Yes ; they  generally  as- 
semble together  twice  a-month  in  the  summer. 

8319.  Are  they  ever  drilled  to  use  fire-arms  ?— No. 

8320.  Are  they  drilled  to  use  swords? — In  some 
forces  they  are,  and  in  others  they  are  not.  All  have 
cutlasses  in  the  station-houses,  but  no  shooting  arms  or 
practice. 

8321.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  a policeman  entitled  to  any 
vacation  ?— Yes,  but  not  as  a right.  In  every  force  a 
man  will  get  seven  to  ten  days,  as  much  as  he  wants. 

8322.  Mr.  Barrel. — Is  there  any  stoppage  of  pay 
on  leave  ? — No,  except  for  staying  beyond  leave. 

8323.  Chairman. — If  a man  gets  married  in  the  force 
is  he  removed  to  another  place  from  where  he  happens 
to  be  stationed  at  the  time  ? — He  is,  to  some  other 
part  of  the  county,  away  from  his  relatives,  and  his 
wife’s  relatives. 

8324.  Mr.  Harrel. — On  the  subject  of  recruits  and 
recruiting,  what  form  is  a man  obliged  to  go  through 
before  being  received  as  a probationer  into  a police 
force  ? — On  applying  for  admission,  a paper  is  sent 
from  the  chief  constable  to  the  candidate,  who  has  to 
fill  up  answers  to  a number  of  questions,  and  these  are 
to  be  certified  by  a number  of  resident  people  who  have 
known  his  character  for  the  last  five  years  of  his  life. 
There  is  a medical  certificate  at  the  bottom  of  that, 
and  then  the  man’s  own  signature  that  it  is  correct. 
He  is  then  called  upon  to  join  or  not,  according  to  the 
vacancies  there  may  be. 

8325.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  recruits 
for  the  different  forces  in  your  district  at  present  ? — 
Not  at  present.  At  times  there  has  been  very  great 
difficulty. 

8326.  Is  there  any  standard  as  to  height  and  chest 
measurement  ? — The  rules  laid  down  by  the  Secretary 


of  State  require  that  the  man  shall ' not  be  less  than 
5 ft.  7 in.  in  height.  As  a rule  we  do  not  take  men 
of  less  than  5 ft.  8 in.  in  height  and  36  in.  chest. 

8327.  Is  there  any  means  by  which  candidates  of 
the  several  forces  are  registered  so  as  to  be  called  when 
wanted?— Yes:  there  are  plenty  of  candidates  at 
present,  but  if  a candidate  be  not  taken  on  soon  he 
seeks  employ  elsewhere. 

8328.  At" present,  every  man  who  wished  to  join  one 
of  those  police  forces  might  not  be  able  to  do  so  until 
after  a considerable  interval  of  time  ? — For  a selected 
force  he  might  have  to  wait,  but  we  could  get  him 
appointed  in  some  force  if  he  wished. 

8329.  Mr.  Holmes. — As  a final  question,  I would 
like  to  ask  you  whether  the  men  are  fairly  satisfied 
with  the  scales  of  pay  to  which  you  have  drawn 
attention  r—  They  are,  with  little  variations,  which  are 
easily  remedied. 

8330.  Chairman. — Is  it  your  experience  in  England 
that  you  require  a different  class  of  discipline  and  man- 
agement for  a large  town  force  like  that  of  Birmingham 
to  that  required  for  a county  force  ? — I think  different 
management  is  required. 

8331.  Mr.  Barrel. — But,  after  all,  in  speaking  of  the 
discipline  of  any  police  force,  it  must  necessarily  be 
different  in  its  character  to  the  discipline  of  a military 
force? — Altogether.  We  do  not  attempt  severe  dis- 
cipline. 

8332.  A policeman  renders  the  most  valuable  ser- 
vice acting  on  his  own  responsibility  ? — Exactly,  and 
if  with  a cheerful  will. 

8333.  And  with  a cheerful  will.  And,  consequently, 
the  enforcement  of  military  discipline,  which  would 
convert  him  into  a machine,  would  render  him  useless 
as  a policeman  ? — For  our  English  service  entirely. 

8334.  And  unless  a man  is  fitted  for  and  prepared 
to  take  separate,  individual  responsibility,  he  is  of  no 
use  whatever  ? — He  is  of  no  use  whatever.  We  would 
a great  deal  sooner  get  rid  of  a man  than  to  be  bothered 
with  discipline,  such  as  having  always  to  be  watching 
him. 

8335.  Of  course,  perfect  obedience  to  his  superiors  i3 
absolutely  necessary  in  every  instance? — Absolutely 
necessary.  Whatever  order  is  given  must  be  obeyed 
by  the  subordinate. 
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8336.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been 
stationed  in  the  County  Fermanagh  ? — For  the  past 
seven  years.  Before  that  I was  in  Kilkenny. 

8337.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
Twenty-two  years. 

8338.  Take  the  subjects  you  wish  to  bring  under 
our  notice  in  the  order  you  think  most  important. 
What  is  the  first  ? — The  men  who  sent  me  here 
consider  that  at  least  Is.  a-day  additional  to  the 
present  pay  for  all  ranks  would  be  required. 

8339.  Be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  the  grounds  on 
which  they  rest  their  claim  ? — They  consider  the 
present  pay  disproportionate  to  the  pay  of  other 
forces  and  the  cost  of  living  as  being  more  now 
than  when  the  present  pay  was  struck.  It  is  on 
these  two  grounds  they  base  their  calculations. 

8340.  With  regal’d  to  other  forces,  do  you  refer 
to  any  force  in  particular  ? — I refer  to  the  English 
forces,  and  also  to  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police 
force. 

8341.  I suppose  you  are  aware  there  is  a great 
variety  of  pay  through  England;  that  the  great 
town  forces  in  London,  Manchester,  and  other  places 
are  much  more  highly  paid  than  the  rural  forces  ? — 
I have  heard  so. 

8342.  Of  course,  you  admit  that  it  is  desirable,  in 
a general  way,  to  take  all  into  account  ? — Yes.  I 
believe  that  our  force  is  worse  paid  than  any  other 
body  of  police  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


8343.  Do  you  mean  having  regard  to  the  amount 
of  money  they  receive  ? — Yes.  The  cost  of  pro- 
visions is  just  as  much  with  us  as  any  place  else ; 
and,  in  fact,  in  Dublin  you  can  get  the  class  of 
provisions  we  subsist  on  handier,  and  in  some  cases 
cheaper,  except  potatoes.  It  is  just  as  expensive  to 
live  in  the  country  as  in  a town,  in  my  opinion. 
With  the  railway  facilities,  provisions  can  be  got 
just  as  cheap  in  towns  as  in  the  country,  while  they 
are  handier  to  get,  and  both  tea  and  sugar  are 
cheaper. 

8344.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  other  remark  on 
the  subject  of  the  cost  of  living  and  provisions  ? — I 
cannot  go  into  detail  of  the  actual  daily  expenditure, 
because  I have  a family,  and  it  would,  therefore, 
vary  from  that  of  a single  man.  In  fact,  it  is  pretty 
difficult  for  me  to  manage  with  a family  on  my 
present  pay,  bnt  a single  man  would  be  able. 

8345.  How  long  have  you  been  married  ? — For 
the  past  seven  years.  It  is  for  marriage  I was 
transferred  from  Kilkenny  to  Fermanagh ; another 
grievance,  I think. 

8346.  How  many  children  have  you  ? — -Four. 

8347.  Are  you  accommodated  in  barracks  ? — I am ; 
and  I have  72 1.  16s.  a-year  to  support  myself  and 
wife  and  four  children. 

8348.  That  is  about  6Z.  a-month  ? — 6Z.  Is.  4<i, 
but  there  is  a deduction  for  centage  that  brings  it  a 
little  under  6Z. 
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8349.  Without  going  into  details,  what  do  you 
say  your  general  expenditure  \\%uld  amount  to  in 
the  month  ? — It  would  be  scarcely  fair  to  compute 
it  .on  the  past  three  years,  as  we  have  been  more  out 
of  pocket  than  at  any  other  time.  I had  to  draw 
10Z.  out  of  bank  in  addition  to  the  money  I received. 
I have  not  been  able  to  live  on  my  pay  at  all.  The 
10Z.  was  part  of  my  wife’s  fortune.  Before  that 
time  I could  live  on  my  pay  and  support  my  wife 
and  four  children  ; but  I think  a man  should  not  be 
working  merely  for  what  he  would  eat,  he  should 
have  something  to  live  on  in  comfort. 

8350.  Mr.  Holmes. — Without  saying  your  present 
pay  is  sufficient  or  insufficient,  is  not  the  demand 
that  each  rank  should  receive  Is.  a-day  in  addition 
to  his  present  pay  rather  exorbitant? — I should 
think  not.  In  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police  it 
appears  they  are  not  satisfied  with  their  present 
pay,  and  men  of  my  rank  have  6s.  6cZ.  per  week 
more  than  I have  at  present. 

8351.  Have  you  considered  that  if  your  demand 
were  granted  the  effect  would  be  to  raise  the  pay  of 
a constable  upon  joining  the  force  from  20s.  a- week 
to  27 s.  ? — I should  have  said  that  a man  immediately 
on  joining  should  do  -with  a lesser  sum  for  some  time 
than  Is.  a-day.  I would  make  it  so  that  the  longer 
he  would  be  staying  in  the  sex-vice  he  would  have 
something  to  look  forward  to  as  a gi-adual  scale  of 
increase.  It  would  encourage  young  fellows  to  stop 
in  the  service  and  take  an  interest  in  it. 

8352.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  think  that  an 
indiscriminate  addition  of  Is.  a-day  to  all  ranks 
would  not  be  prudent  ? — I do  not  go  so  far  as  that. 
I say  Is.  a-day  on  an  average  would  he  little  enough, 
but  not  to  give  it  to  a recruit  on  joining. 

8353.  A constable  for  the  first  four  years  of  his 
service  receives  1Z.  a- week  ? — Yes. 

8354.  Have  you  considered  that  the  x-esult  of  your 
demand  would  be  to  increase  his  pay  from  20s.  to 
27s.? — About  25s.  would  be  fail-  for  him  for  the 
first  four  years ; and  a sub-constable  of  twenty 
years’  service  should  be  able  to  look  forward  to  30s. 
a-week. 

8355.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  subject  of  pension. 
—It  does  not  affect  me,  but  I must  speak  for  those 
who  sent  me  here,  aixd  I am  deputed  to  say  that  the 
younger  men  who  joined  since  1866  should  be  placed 
on  an  equality  as  x-egards  pensions  with  the  men  who 
joined  prior  to  that  date. 

8356.  Amongst  the  class  you  represent — head 
constables,  constables,  and  acting  constables — how 
many  are  there  that  came  in  since  1866  ? — One  head 
constable,  six  constables,  and  the  whole  of  the  acting 
constables,  except  one;  I would  say  four  acting 
constables. 

8357.  Eleven  men  out  of  how  many  ? — About 
thirty-five  or  thix-ty-six. 

8358.  Tell  us  the  grounds  on  which  those  men 
put  their  claim  for  an  equality  of  pensions.  Were 
they  not  aware  when  they  entered  the  fox-ce  that 
they  were  bound  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament  regxx- 
lating  it  ? — They  were ; but  a good  many  on  joining 
the  force  only  looked  forward  to  the  present  pay. 

8359.  When  did  this  demand  for  equality  of 
pensions  arise  ? — It  has  been  going  on  as  an  undex-- 
curx-ent  of  agitation  for  the  past  twelve  months  and 
better. 

8360.  I presume  the  main  ground  of  it  is,  that  the 
men  who  got  in  immediately  befox-e  them  have  the 
scale  they  seek  ? — Yes.  Some  of  the  men  got  in 
only  a week  or  two  before  the  others,  and  two  on 
each  scale  would  be  in  the  same  station. 

8361.  It  is  customary  now  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  recruits  as  they  come  in  the  scale  of  pen- 
sions ? — I know  when  I joined  the  force  all  the 
conditions  were  read  to  me,  but  I scarcely  minded. 

8362.  The  condition  as  to  pension  with  the 
others  ? — I am  sure  as  to  pension  as  well. 

8363.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  else  on  the 
subject  of  pension  ? — No. 

8364.  Mr.  Holmes. — Are  you  aware  that  none  of 

[1502] 


the  police  forces  in  England  have  so  favourable 
a scale  as  the  scale  under  which  you  wish  to  come  P 
- I am  not.  I do  not  understand  what  way  the 
police  forces  in  England  ax-e  with  regard  to  pension. 

8365.  I suppose  you  see  a gx-eat  deal  of  difficulty 
in  putting  the  police  force  of  this  countx-y  in  a better 
positioix  than  the  police  forces  in  England  ? — Yes ; 
but  we  have  been  long  in  a worse  position  as  regards 
pay. 

8366.  When  you  state  you  ax-e  in  a worse  posxtion 
as  x-egards  pay,  do  you  know  anything  about  the 
rates  of  pay  given  to  the  various  police  forces 
in  England  ? — I have  heard  the  matter  talked  over 
among  various  constables,  but  I am  not  in  a position 
to  give  the  actual  pay. 

8367.  Chairman. — Go  the  next  subject,  please. — 
The  next  is  with  regard  to  unfavourable  records. 

8368.  They  at  present  affect  both  promotion  and 
pension  ? — They  do. 

8369.  And  you,  with  the  othex-s,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  fines  which  lead  to  those  unfavourable 
records  ought  to  produce  theix-  effect  at  the  moment, 
and  ought  not  to  have  any  effect  after  the  lapse  of 
some  time  ? — Yes ; three  years  fox-  one,  and  five 
yeax-s  to  give  a man  a clean  sheet.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  it  is  within  a few  months  of  twenty  years 
since  I got  anything,  and  it  is  deplorable  that  it  is 
thex-e  in  the  Statute  Book  against  me  still. 

8370.  Did  it  postpone  your  promotion  for  any 
time  ? — It  did ; of  course,  other  men  without 
unfavourable  records  had  a better  claim  than  I had. 

8371.  You  have  had  none  since  then  ? — None ; I 
got  a county  inspector’s  fine  about  sixteen  years  ago, 
but  nothing  from  the  Inspector- General  for  about 
twenty  yeax-s,  or  a few  months  of  it. 

8372.  Pass  to  the  next  matter,  please.  — We 
would  ask  8Z.  a-year  as  a lodging  allowance  for 
max-x-ied  men.  Thex-e  is  a man  in  the  station  with 
me  paying  8Z.  a-year ; some  of  them  may  get 
lodgings  a little  less  ; I have  known  marx-ied  men  to 
get  lodgings  at  7 Z. 

8373.  Do  you  think  that  the  giving  of  this  lodging 
allowance  would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  men  to 
max-ry  ? — It  might  slightly. 

8374.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  an  undesirable  thing 
to  do  anything  that  will  hasten  marriage  ? — If  a 
man  has  a taste  for  marriage  I do  not  see  why  he 
should  be  prevented  from  marrying. 

8375.  But  is  there  any  good  in  fostering  the  taste 
by  giving  him  an  additional  taste  for  it  until,  at  any 
x-ate,  he  reaches  a mature  age  ? — Of  coui-se,  it  would 
be  an  inducement. 

8376.  Mr.  Holmes. — If  you  knew  that  a lodging 
allowance  was  not  given  to  the  marx-ied  men  of  the 
English  forces,  would  you  still  press  for  it? — I 
would;  it  might  be  a grievance  among  them  for 
aught  I know ; it  does  not  make  it  the  less  a justice 
by  reason  of  another  force  not  having  it. 

8377.  Mr.  Harrel. — Is  there  any  precedent  that 
you  know  of  for  a claim  to  lodging  allowance  for 
married  men  ? — None  ; except  that  in  the  proclama- 
tion for  recruits  it  is  stated,  “allowance  for  clothing, 
lodging,  &c.” 

8378.  You  know  perfectly  that  has  no  reference 
to  married  men  at  all.  It  is  a general  proclamation 
for  reex-uits,  and  the  allowances  — the  general 
allowances — in  bax-x-acks. — When  the  English  police 
provide  their  own  lodgings,  the  wife  and  family  can 
cax-ry  on  some  other  tx-ade  that  will  help  to  pay  for 
the  lodgings,  but  oux-s  cannot.  The  wife  of  an  Irish 
constable  cannot  engage  in  any  trade. 

8379.  You  know  that,  as  a matter  of  indulgence, 
a large  number  of  the  married  men  of  the  force 
have  accommodation  in  barracks  for  their  wives  ? — 
They  have  by  the  rules  of  the  service,  when  the 
accommodation  is  in  it. 

8380.  That,  after  all,  is  a rule  of  the  service, , but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  by  indulgence  ? — It  is  by 
indulgence. 

8381.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  subject,  please. 
The  men  claim  an  allowance  of  2Z.  5s.  for  boots, 
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three  pairs  in  the  year  at  15s.  per  pair,  and  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  plain  clothes,  21. 

8382.  In  your  county  how  often,  on  an  average, 
is  a man  asked  to  do  duty  in  plain  clothes  ? — Not 
often ; I suppose  I am  in  one  of  the  quietest 
counties  in  Ireland. 

8383.  Would  you  say  a dozen  times  in  the  year  ? 
— Sometimes  less. 

8384.  Pass  to  the  next  matter. — The  present 
allowance  of  fuel  is  insufficient.  I consider  that  the 
public  fuel  should  be  supplied  to  the  barracks,  and 
let  the  constable  take  receipts  for  the  amount  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 

8385.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  you  not  think,  now,  that 
having  regard  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
supervise  the  expenditure  on  fuel  and  light  in  the 
barrack,  that  that  would  be  a very  bad  arrange- 
ment ? — It  would  cost  too  much  trouble.  Then  I 
would  raise  it  to  11.  for  the  winter  months,  and  14s. 
for  the  summer. 

8386.  That,  of  course,  would  include  the  fuel  for 
the  kitchen,  as  well  as  for  the  guard-room  fire  ? — It 
would. 

8387.  You  know  at  present  the  fuel  is  not  in- 
tended for  cooking  ? — It  is  not ; still,  in  many  cases 
it  is  used  in  common. 

8388.  Chairman. — Suppose  you  used  all  the  fuel 
that  is  supplied  for  the  guard-room  fire  for  the 
guard-room  fire  only,  would  it  be  enough  ? — It 
would  if  the  fire  was  only  kept  up  in  the  day-time, 
but  there  are  some  localities  where  fuel  is  extra- 
ordinarily high. 

8389.  Do  you  burn  coal  ? — Yes. 

8390.  In  your  county  generally  is  it  coal  that  is 
burned  ? — In  the  county  generally  it  is  turf  . 

8391.  Pass  to  the  next  point. — A constable  has 
at  the  rate  of  10s.  a-month  for  the  winter  six 
months  for  an  office  fire.  I think  that  should  be 
made  permanent  for  the  year. 

8392.  On  what  ground  do  you  seek  for  that  ? — On 
the  ground  that  a man  would  require  a fire  in 
summer  time  as  well  as  in  winter.  It  is  burned  in 
his  own  room ; his  office  is  his  room.  A constable 
in  charge  of  a station  has  not  special  accommodation. 

8393.  Why  would  he  want  a fire  in  summer  ? — 
The  room  would  be  very  cheerless  without  a fire. 

8394.  As  a matter  of  fact,  does  he  cook  at  it  ? — 
He  does. 

8395.  Mr.  Holmes. — Then  it  is  practically  for 
cooking  you  want  the  fire  ? — It  would  amount  to 
that,  but  he  has  no  office  except  the  sitting  room 
where  himself  and  his  wife  are. 

8396.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  subject. — The 
present  rate  of  extra  pay  would  be  sufficient  if  made 
permanent. 

8397.  Mr.  Holmes. — When  you  say  extra  pay,  you 
mean  the  allowance  ? — Yes ; I mean  allowance 
when  absent  at  night. 

8398.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  subject. — For 
circumjacent  visits  men  are  not  allowed  for  march- 
ing or  extra  pay. 

8399.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  duty  of  circumjacent 
visits  is  classed  with  patrolling  ? — It  has  been  ruled 
so  by  the  Inspector- General. 

8400.  And  for  patrolling  neither  marching  money 
nor  extra  pay  is  allowed  by  the  present  finance 
regulations  ? — No. 

8401.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  either  the  present 
finance  regulations  should  he  altered  to  entitle  you 
to  anything  for  this,  or  else  the  making  of  circum- 
jacent visits  must  be  removed  from  the  same  class 
of  duty  as  patrolling  ? — Yes  ; we  have  received  even 
arrears,  but  a late  Circular  of  the  Inspector- General 
has  decided  we  are  not  to  get  an  allowance  any  more 
for  circumjacent  visits;  there  is  a circumjacent 
station  16  miles  from  me,  and  the  men  have  to  hire 
a car. 

8402.  Did  you  make  an  application  to  have  that 
station  removed  from  the  list  of  circumjacent 
stations  P — I did  not,  but  the  man  whom  I succeeded 
there  did. 


8403.  You  never'applied  ? — No  ; in  going  to  it  by 
the  best  road  I have  to  pass  two  stations. 

8404.  Go  to  the  next  point  ? — The  men  complain 
there  is  too  much  of  their  time  taken  up  in  learning 
their  duties  theoretically.  When  a serious  outrage 
takes  place,  they  never  think  of  those  things  they 
learn  that  way,  neither  constables  nor  men ; they 
act  their  own  way,  and  the  better  way. 

8405.  Is  it  the  opinion,  then,  of  those  who  sent 
you  here  that  a man's  own  way  of  doing  a thing 
within  certain  limits  of  regularity  is  likely  to  insure 
success  better  than  fixing  every  man  down  to  a hard 
and  fast  rule  of  procedure  upon  a certain  con- 
tingency arising  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

8406.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  subject. — 
The  select  list  is  not  intended  to  develop  the  intel- 
lect of  the  force  at  all. 

8407.  Tell  us  in  what  respect  you  find  it  dis- 
advantageous, and  how  you  wish  to  have  it  im- 
proved ? — A fellow  that  is  not  good  in  the  detection 
of  crime  is  generally  stuck  in  a country  station 
where  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  and  he  can  read 
up  and  pass  a Civil  Service  examination,  whereas  a 
smart,  intelligent  man,  inclined  to  do  his  duty,  will 
be  placed  where  outrages  are  prevalent,  and  so, 
having  no  time  to  study,  he  will  be  plucked. 

8408.  The  result  is  to  promote  the  student  at  the 
expense  of  the  real  policeman  P — Yes. 

8409.  What  do  you  propose  instead  ? — I would 
propose  promotion  by  seniority  and  good  knowledge 
of  duty,  and  also  that  literary  qualification  should 
be  a great  element  in  it,  but  the  men  of  seniority 
should  have  the  greater  chance.  A man  recom- 
mended for  promotion  should  be  called  up  irrespec- 
tively of  his  time  on  the  seniority  list.  If  a man 
was  recommended  by  his  county  inspector,  say  two 
years,  he  ought  to  have  a chance  of  competing. 

8410.  Mr.  Harrel. — If  you  do  not  take  him  by  the 
seniority  list,  how  would  you  have  the  selection  ? — 
I would  have  seniority  the  greatest  element  in  it, 
and  next  to  that  his  professional  knowledge. 

8411.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  subject  ? — 
The  present  allowance  for  making  up  clothing  is  too 
small. 

8412.  What  addition  do  you  propose  ? — About  7s. 
is  paid  for  a tunic,  and  3s.  for  a pair  of  trousers. 

8413.  We  know  what  the  difference  will  be.  What 
is  the  next  subject? — Mounted  constables  should 
not  be  dismounted  at  45  years  of  age.  It  is  unfair 
to  the  infantry  of  the  county,  for  it  retards  promo- 
tion. 

8415.  What  is  the  next  matter? — The  assistant 
storekeeper  at  present  gets  12s.  6d.  per  month ; he 
ought  to  get  1Z. 

8416.  Pass  to  the  next. — I think  somewhat  finer 
garments  should  be  supplied  to  constables  than  sub- 
constables. 

8417.  Mr.  Harrel. — Yon  mean  tunic,  trousers,  and 
jacket  ?— Yes  ; and  I would  do  away  with  the  frocks 
altogether. 

8418.  Chairman. — That  is  the  new  garment  ?— - 
Yes.  It  is  neither  useful  nor  ornamental. 

8419.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  you  not  think  it  is  a very 
good  garment  in  the  heat  of  summer  ? — No ; when 
I put  it  on  I get  a bad  dose  of  cold  out  of  it. 

8420.  Pass  to  the  next  matter? — 10Z.  a-year  is 
too  little  for  a constable  to  have  over  the  pay  of  a 
sub-constable,  taking  into  account  the  responsibility 
that  rests  on  a constable.  My  sub-district  contains 
224  townlands.  I have  charge  of  that.  I am  respon- 
sible for  the  cleanliness  of  the  men  and  their  quarters, 
as  well  as  for  their  conduct.  I have  to  keep  the 
books  and  records,  report  all  outrages,  and  sometimes 
visit  the  scene.  I would  suggest  a difference  of  15Z. 
between  a pay  of  sub-constable  and  constable,  and 
that  a head  constable’s  pay  should  he  raised  accord- 
ingly. There  are  twelve  head  constables  of  the 
second  class,  and  it  is  provided  they  should  get  10Z. 
a-year  extra  rate.  At  present  they  are  not  in  receipt 
of  it,  and  so  there  is  120Z.  lost  to  the  service.  There 
is  also  a provision  made  for  sixty  constables  at  4Z. 
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a-ycar.  We  never  know  how  many  are  on  the  list, 
which  is  not  published. 

8421 . These  extra  rates  are  given,  not  as  a matter  of 
right,  according  to  seniority,  but  to  those  senior  men 
who,  though  very  deserving  in  many  respects,  are 
not  eligible  for  promotion  ? — The  list  is  never  pub- 
lished. I would  suggest  that  a merit  class  of  con- 
stables should  be  established. 

8422.  Chairman. — Is  not  that  a merit  class  of 
constables  ? — 4 1.  a-year  is  nothing. 

8423.  But  it  is,  so  far,  a merit  class.  You  would 
suggest  a merit  class  receiving  a greater  increase  of 
pay  ? — A merit  class  receiving  81.,  instead  of  41.,  for 
men  of  long  standing  and  good  policemen  every  way, 
but  still  unfit  to  pass  the  literary  qualification. 

8424.  Your  county  was  not  affected  by  this  late 
disturbance  ? — No. 

8425.  Were  you  much  employed  in  that  way  ? — 
We  were. 

842(5.  Taking  your  case  during  the  last  three  years, 
how  often  were  you  drafted  into  another  county ; 
were  you  drafted  ten  times  ? — I am  sure  I was  far 
more.  I used  to  attend  assizes,  too,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  agitation.  I was  in  the  agitation 
between  Fermanagh  and  Cavan.  Cavan  was  more 
disturbed. 

8427.  When  you  were  drafted  to  other  counties 
were  you  frequently  out  at  night  ? — Yes,  on  all 
occasions,  except  when  a thing  would  occur  in  our 
own  district. 

8428.  I mean  out  in  the  air  all  night  ? — No. 

8429.  Did  this  duty  outside  your  own  county 
entail  much  bodily  hardship  on  you  ? — It  did.  We 
would  come  in  wet  to  a straw  lodge,  after  protecting 
the  Sheriff  all  day. 

8430.  What  do  you  mean  by  a straw  lodge  ? — A 
large  house,  perhaps  a courthouse,  with  beds  of 
straw,  say,  a couple  of  tons  of  straw  thrown  in,  and 
the  men  gather  it  round  them. 

8431.  How  often  have  you  been  obliged  to  sleep 
in  a straw  lodge  ? — About  twice.  On  other  occasions 
we  get  permission  to  go  to  lodgings. 

8432.  Point  out  any  other  hardships  besides  being 


obliged  to  sleep  so  that  attends  men  on  duty  outside 
their  own  county  ? — It  is  a very  unpopular  service 
to  protect  bailiffs.  We  are  often  booed  and  shouted 
at,  and  still  we  endeavour  to  fulfil  our  duty. 

8433.  Mr.  Harrel. — Except  when  a man  comes 
into  it  wet,  or  is  kept  too  many  nights  in  it,  being 
in  a straw  lodge  is  not  unpopular  with  the  men  ? 
— It  is.  I have  been  in  straw  lodges,  but  it  is 
years  ago,  down  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  where 
the  straw  was  not  fit  to  go  under  pigs. 

8434.  But,  except  under  such  unfortunate  circum- 
stances, the  men  do  not  dislike  it? — The  men 
would  rather  get  the  lodgings  and  pay  the  difference. 

8435.  They  get  their  lodging  allowance  all  the 
same  ? — The  very  same  when  not  accommodated  in 
barracks. 

8436.  What  is  the  object,  then,  of  having  the 
men  in  a straw  lodge  ? — To  keep  them  together  and 
have  them  in  bodies  in  case  of  a riot ; they  would  be 
handy  for  patrols  during  the  night. 

8437.  Have  you  anything  else  to  bring  before  us? 
— With  regard  to  retirement,  the  men  who  sent  me 
here  say  it  ought  to  be  optional  to  retire  at  twenty- 
five  years’  service,  and  compulsory  at  thirty. 

8438.  Is  it  your  experience  that  men  after 
twenty-five  years’  service  are  not  so  effective  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duty  ? — They  are  not. 

8439.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — We  would  not 
have  a senior  responsible  for  the  drunkenness  of  a 
junior  when  the  senior  is  not  a party  to  it,  but  we 
do  not  object  to  being  responsible  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  duty. 

8440.  Is  that  all  ? — The  men  who  sent  me  con- 
sider that  promotion  in  the  ranks  is  too  sluggish  at 
present,  and  that  there  should  be  a greater  number 
of  vacancies  open  to  head  constables  for  the  rank  of 
sub-inspectors  ; they  would  say  about  one-half.  If 
that  was  not  done,  there  might  be  (as  recommended 
by  the  late  Commission)  superintendents  appointed. 

8441.  Chairman. — Then  the  main  argument  in 
favour  of  appointing  the  sub-inspectors  of  the  force 
more  from  the  ranks  is  to  stimulate  promotion  ? — 
Yes. 


Sub- Constable  Edward  Kelly,  examined 


8442.  Chairman.  — You  are  stationed  in  the 
County  of  Fermanagh  ? — Yes. 

8443.  How  long  ? — Only  since  last  Februaiy. 

8444.  You  represent  the  sub-constables  of  Fer- 
managh ? — Yes. 

8445.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
Nine  years. 

8446.  Where  were  you  stationed  before  ? — In 
Kerry. 

8447.  In  what  part  of  Fermanagh  are  you 
stationed  ? — In  Enniskillen. 

S448.  Be  kind  enough  to  bring  before  us  the 
matters  which  the  sub-constables  have  requested, 
taking  them  in  the  order  you  think  important. — 
The  men  who  sent  me  here  say  they  should,  at  all 
events,  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  other  police 
establishments  of  the  country.  At  the  lowest  cal- 
culation they  consider  themselves  entitled  to  at 
least  Is.  a-day  extra  pay. 

8449.  Have  they  instituted  a careful  comparison 
with  other  police  establishments  in  the  country  ? — 
As  far  as  in  their  power  they  have,  but  they  have 
not  had  all  the  information  they  desired  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

8450.  Probably  they  have  compared  themselves 
more  with  well  known  forces  like  the  London  metro- 
politan police  ? — The  London  and  Dublin  metropoli- 
tan police  forces  are  better  known  to  the  men  of 
our  service  than  any  rural  police  forces  in  England. 

8451.  What  is  the  next  ground  on  which  they 


seek  an  increase  ? — The  present  rate  of  pay  is 
insufficient  to  keep  a man  respectably. 

8452.  Your  rate  of  pay  at  present  is  57 1.  10s.  ? — 
Yes. 

8453.  On  that  have  you  been  saving  money  ? — I 
have  not ; I could  not  save  money  on  it. 

8454.  You  are  a single  man  ? — Yes. 

8455.  Enniskillen  is  not  a very  dear  place  ? — 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  not. 

8456.  You  do  not  find  the  entire  of  your  pay  is 
eaten  up  by  the  expense  of  living  and  keeping  your- 
self in  Enniskillen  ? — There  is  one  thing,  that  the 
duty  is  not  so  laborious  and  hard  and  harassing  as 
it  is  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  A man  in  Ennis- 
killen could  of  course  live  cheaper  than  if  he  were 
in  a district  where  he  would  have  to  do  harassing 
duty. 

8457.  Is  it  your  experience  that  a good  many 
men  in  disturbed  districts  lost  money  during  those 
disturbed  times  ? — Yes. 

8458.  Before  the  disturbed  times  were  not  men 
able  to  save  money  generally  through  the  country  ? 
— No ; as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  in  the 
opposite  direction  altogether.  A man  with  a great 
amount  of  engineering,  and  one  thing  or  another, 
might  be  able  to  steer  straight,  but  he  would  not  be 
able  to  make  money. 

8459.  You  say  steer  straightly ; but  surely  there 
are  not  many  cases  of  constables  being  in  debt  ? — For 
the  last  three  years  they  are. 


Constable 
E.  Kavanagh. 

23  Sept.,  1882, 


Sub-Constable 
E.  Kelly. 

23  Sept.  ,1882 
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MINUTES  OE  EVIDENCE  OE  THE 


Sub-Constable  8460.  Am  I to  understand  that  the  last  three 
S.  Kelly.  years  have  told  on  the  cost  of  living  in  Fermanagh 

as  in  other  counties? — I am  not  alluding  to  Fer- 

23  Sept.,  1882.  manag]1)  to  my  experience  in  the  south  of 
Ireland. 

8461.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  else  on  this 
subject  ? — The  Irish  constabulary  require  a larger 
amount  of  professional  knowledge  than  other  police 
in  order  to  discharge  their  duty  properly,  and  I 
would  urge  that  as  another  ground  for  claiming  an 
increase.  I venture  to  say  we  do  our  duty  as  well 
as  any  police  force  in  the  world. 

8462.  When  you  say  you  have  a larger  amount  of 
duty,  do  you  refer  to  the  military  duties  you  dis- 
charge ? — The  military  and  police  duties.  We  have 
to  administer  the  laws,  and  a man  has  to  know 
everything  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  if  he  does 
not  know  it  he  cannot  do  his  duty  properly  if  a 
case  turns  up. 

8463.  Take  the  case  of  a sub-constable,  surely  he 
is  very  much  assisted  in  these  matters  by  his  con- 
stable ? — Certainly,  if  there  is  time  for  that ; but  a 
sub-constable  is  oftener  working  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility than  under  the  guidance  of  a superior  head. 

8464.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  more  on  that 
subject  ? — No. 

8465.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — Pensions.  Con- 
stable Kavanagh  went  thoroughly  into  the  subject, 
and  I have  nothing  to  add  to  what  he  has  already 
said. 

8466.  Are  you  aware  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  older  members  of  the  Irish  constabulary,  and 
some  of  the  older  members  of  the  Dublin  metropo- 
litan police,  there  is  no  force  in  the  United  Kingdom 
of  which  the  members  retire  on  full  pay  as  pension  ? 
—I  am. 

8467.  Is  there  any  ground  on  which  you  can  point 
to  a distinction  that  ought  to  be  made  between  the 
Irish  policemen  and  others  ? — There  is.  A man 
after  doing  duty  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  in  the 
Irish  constabulary  is  not  worth  anything.  He  is 
useless  in  the  way  of  doing  anything  if  he  could  get 
a situation,  and  of  late  years  any  man  in  the  world 
would  sooner  get  a situation  than  a policeman. 

8468.  Is  there  anything  more  on  that  point  ? — No. 

8469.  Pass  to  the  next  point  that  interests  you. 
— The  matter  of  unfavourable  records.  The  men 
consider  it  a terrible  grievance  they  are  labour- 
ing under  to  be  subjected  to  the  consequences 
of  unfavourable  records.  A man  pays  a money 
penalty  at  the  time  he  makes  a mistake,  and  every 
man  is  liable  to  make  a mistake,  and  perhaps  when 
a mistake  is  marked  against  him  he  may  pay  1,0001. 
by  the  present  regulation  of  the  service.  We 
regard  that  as  one  of  the  greatest  grievances  we 
labour  under  at  present.  A man  pays  for  a mistake 
not  only  when  in  the  service,  but  out  of  it,  because 
portion  of  his  pension  is  stopped. 

8470.  Go  on  to  the  next  matter. — I consider  that 
after  two  or  three  years  a man  should  get  a clean 
sheet  and  start  afresh  again. 

8471.  What  is  the  next  subject  ? — An  allowance 
for  accommodation  for  married  men. 

8472.  You  are  not  a married  man  ? — No. 

8473.  Do  you  think  the  giving  of  a marriage 
allowance  would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  a man 
to  marry  ? — It  might  have  the  effect  of  inducing 
men  to  marry,  but  not  any  noticeable  effect ; because, 
as  the  regulations  stand  at  present,  a man  cannot 
get  married  until  he  has  seven  years’  service  in  a 
county.  So  that  a man  who  is  seven  and  a-half  years 
a policeman  ought  to  have  his  ideas  fully  formed, 
and  I believe  that  an  allowance  of  81.  would  not 
influence  a man  in  getting  married.  Of  course,  m 
some  cases  it  might  have  a great  influence. 

8474.  Pass  to  the  next  matter. — The  present 
allowance  of  fuel  and  light  is  insufficient,  except,  as 
Constable  Kavanagh  said,  if  it  were  kept  alone  for 
the  guard-room  it  would  not  be ; but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  14s.  would  do  for  a month  in  winter  time 
even  for  the  guard-room . 


8475.  What,  then,  have  you  been  asked  to  recom- 
mend ?— In  a head-quarter’s  station,  30s. ; or  that 
the  sub-inspector  should  pay  the  full  amount  of  the 
vouchers  at  the  end  of  the  month,  say,  30s.  for  the 
winter  months  and  25s.  for  the  summer. 

8476.  Pass  to  the  next  matter,  please. — Money 
for  boots  would  be  also  necessary. 

8477.  Do  you  take  the  same  scale  of  allowance  as 
a constable  ? — No.  I consider  his  scale  too  low.  I 
should  say  31. ; he  said,  21.  5s. 

8478.  You  include  repairs  ? — Yes ; I am  sure  31. 
would  not  pay  for  my  boots  in  the  year  at  present. 

8479.  How  many  pairs  do  you  get  ? — I wear  a 
light  class  of  boots.  I have  a heavy  pair  for  winter 
time,  but,  generally  speaking,  I wear  light  boots. 

8480.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  about  the 
clothing?— -I  have  nothing  to  suggest  about  the 
clothing,  except  that  I must  say  the  money  I get 
for  making  it  up  does  not  cover  the  expense.  The 
men  find  fault  with  this  new  garment  that  has  been 
issued.  It  is  not  as  substantial  nor  as  useful  as  the 
tunic. 

8481.  Mr.  Harr  el. — Is  it  on  account  of  the  shape 
or  the  material  of  which  it  is  made  ? — The  material 
loses  colour  in  a short  time. 

8482.  What  is  the  failing  with  regard  to  the 
shape  ? — It  is  a clumsy  ungainly  looking  thing,  and 
too  -wide.  I believe  that  it  is  an  improvement  as 
far  as  comfort  is  concerned  in  winter  time  if  a man 
has  to  march  a long  distance,  but  for  going  down 
the  street  with  a clumsy  ungainly-looking  thing 
with  a belt  outside,  I do  not  think  it  becomes  a 
man  at  all.  That  is  the  opinion  the  men  generally 
hold. 

8483.  Is  there  any  other  matter  ? — While  bearing 
in  mind  the  necessity  of  having  somebody  in  charge 
and  responsible  for  the  due  performance  of  duty, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  senior  man  for  the  time 
in  charge  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  Ins  juniors  in  the  matters  of  drunkenness  and 
separation,  except  where  such  misconduct  takes 
place  with  the  consent  of  such  constable  or  senior 
man. 

8484.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — We  consider  that 
twenty  years  is  too  long  a time  to  serve  before  a 
man  becomes  entitled  to  his  full  pay.  I believe  a 
man  is  as  good  a policeman  as  ever  he  will  be  at 
eight  years’  service 

8485.  Do  you  not  think  eight  years’  service  an 
early  period  to  put  down  for  a man  to  get  full  pay  ? 
— I do  not  know,  if  you  look  at  it  in  this  way,  that 
he  is  as  good  and  better  then  than  he  will  be  at 
twenty,  because  he  will  be  able  to  do  harder  duty. 

8486.  Go  to  the  next  point  ? — The  men  consider 
there  should  be  some  system  of  promotion  uniform 
throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland.  Men  should  be 
entitled  to  promotion  at  the  same  time.  As  the 
regulations  stand,  a man  may  be  entitled  at  three 
years’  service  or  never,  and  he  cannot  claim  it. 
There  should  be  some  uniform  system  established, 
so  that  the  regulations  in  this  respect  would  not 
clash,  as  they  do  in  different  counties.  There  should 
be  some  system  of  examination  adopted — competi- 
tive, I suppose. 

8487.  Would  you  have  the  promotion  go  by 
counties  or  all  over  the  country? — For  my  own 
part  I would  prefer  to  have  it  go  over  Ireland,  so 
that  the  men  might  be  promoted  as  head  constables 
are  at  present. 

8488.  But  at  any  rate,  if  confined  to  counties,  it 
should  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  uniform  ? — Exactly ; 
but  I believe,  except  promotion  goes  the  very  same 
as  promotion  with  head  constables  at  present,  it 
could  not  be  uniform.  A man  should  get  the  option 
of  standing  an  examination.  He  is  as  good  as  ever 
he  will  be  at  eight  years’  service,  and  should  get 
promotion  to  acting  constable  if  he  is  able  and 
willing  to  compete. 

8489.  If  every  man  who  passed  on  examination 
at  eight  years’  service  was  entitled  to  be  acting 
constable,  it  would  increase  the  number  of  acting 
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constables  in  the  service  ? — Of  course,  we  cannot  get 
vacancies  for  all  the  men  that  are  able  to  pass. 

8490.  What  you  mean  is,  that  a man  at  eight 
years’  service  should  be  entitled  to  pass  his  examina- 
tion, and  then  take  his  turn  by  seniority? — Take 
his  turn  by  competition  or  seniority,  so  long  as  the 
system  was  uniform.  At  a competitive  examination, 
if  such  a thing  were  adopted,  a man  should  be 
entitled  to  some  consideration  for  having  a favour- 
able record,  and  get  a certain  number  of  marks. 
Say  a constable  going  up  for  head  constableship  should 
be  entitled  to  twenty  marks,  and  have  twenty  taken 
from  him  for  an  unfavourable  record.  That  would 
be  a very  fair  system  if  adopted  in  our  case  too. 

8491.  Pass  to  the  next  matter,  please? — Extra 
pay,  marching  money  for  circumjacent  stations, 
should  be  given  the  same  as  for  any  other  duty. 
The  circumjacent  visits  must  be  made  within  three 
months  after  a man  goes  to  a station.  In  Kerry,  a 
man  sometimes  will  have  to  walk  from  Caherdengan 
to  Sneem,  14  English  miles,  and  from  Sneem  to 
Kenmare,  17-i-  miles,  on  circumjacent  visits.  The 
next  station  in  the  other  direction  is  10  miles. 
Generally  speaking,  in  Kerry,  a man  marches  from 
10  to  12  miles,  on  an  average,  making  circumjacents. 
He  may  march  less  one  time,  but  he  will  be  sure  to 
march  more  next  time. 

8492.  Then  you  think  not  giving  an  allowance  to 
men  for  the  duty  of  visiting  circumjacents,  acts 
hardly,  particularly  in  Kerry  ? — It  does,  wherever 
the  stations  are  widely  scattered. 

8493.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  matter  ? — 
The  system  of  dismounting  men  at  45  years  of  age 
acts  hardly,  and  keeps  back  promotion  in  the  in- 
fantry, and  they  have  a better  system  of  promotion 
themselves  in  the  mounted  force.  A mounted  con- 
stable knows  nothing  about  infantry  duties.  It  is 
not  fair  to  us. 

8494.  Mr.  Harrel. — It  helps  their  promotion,  but 
retards  yours  ? — Yes,  and  as  it  is,  they  have  a better 
system  of  promotion  than  we  have. 

8495.  Chairman. — Which  is  it,  pay  or  pension, 
the  men  you  represent  think  most  important? — I 
believe,  in  the  first  instance,  pay ; because  a young 
man,  at  all  events,  would  be  a fool  if  he  did  not  look 
for  the  pay. 

8496.  There  has  been  a good  deal  of  evidence 
given  before  us  that  in  quiet  places,  and  in  many 
places,  unmarried  men,  at  any  rate,  were  able  to 
save  a fair  share  of  money.  I undei’stood  you  to 


say  that  that  was  not  your  experience  ? — It  has  not  Sub- Constable 
been  mine ; I did  not  meet  men  in  the  service  having  E.  Kelly, 
money.  

8497.  Where  were  you  stationed  when  you  had  23  ®ept"’1882, 
54 1.  odd  a-year  ?— In  Keiry. 

8498.  That  was  during  the  troubled  times  ? — Yes. 

I am  on  the  57 1.  since  I cleared  eight  years’  service. 

That  is  one  year  now. 

8499.  Used  people  in  Kerry  deal  fairly  with  you 
in  the  matter  of  prices  ? — Of  coui'se,  they  would 
knock  us  down  for  as  much  as  they  could  get.  They 
would  charge  two  prices;  except  what  you  would 
buy  in  the  shop. 

8500.  In  Enniskillen,  and  Fermanagh  generally, 
are  the  men  more  fairly  treated  by  the  persons  from 
whom  they  buy  ? — My  experience  is  that  every  one 
will  try  and  get  as  much  moneyas  they  can  for  what 
they  biing  to  market. 

8501.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  not  they  do  that  with 
other  men,  as  well  as  policemen  ? — Yes  ; but  police 
cannot  go  knocking  around. 

8502.  But  do  they  not  try  to  do  it  with  every- 
one ? — Of  course  they  do. 

8503.  Do  they  succeed  better  with  policemen  ? — 

A policeman  cannot  lose  time. 

8504.  He  does  not  think  it  becoming  to  chaffer 
with  them,  as  other  people  would  ? — I believe  it 
would  better  become  a mountaineer  than  a police- 
man. 

8505.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  there  is  a dispo- 
sition to  charge  police  more  than  others'? — I believe 
there  is. 

8506.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — I think  when 
there  is  anything  written  against  a man,  he  ought 
to  know  it.  I have  been  transferred  to  Fermanagh. 

It  was  for  the  better.  But  it  was  against  me  when 
I was  leaving ; it  was  a sort  of  punishment.  I did 
not  expect  it. 

8507.  What  reason  have  you  to  know  it  was  in- 
tended as  a punishment  ? — Because  I was  transferred 
was  a punishment  sufficient  in  itself. 

8508.  Mr.  Harrel. — Your  expenses  were  paid  ? — 

They  were. 

8509.  I suppose  you  were  told  you  were  trans- 
feined  for  the  good  of  the  service  ? — Yes. 

8510.  But  you  mean  it  was  as  bad  as  a punish- 
ment, because  it  was  an  annoyance  ? — It  was  an 
annoyance.  Where  a man  has  made  friends  in  the 
police  foree  of  a county,  he  does  not  like  to  leave 
them  t'o  go  to  utter  strangers. 


[The  Committee  adjourned  to  Monday.] 


Eighteenth  Day. — 25th  SEPTEMBER,  1882. 

Present : 

Mr.  R.  O’Shaughnessy,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  W.  A.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  D.  Harrel,  R.M. 


Head  Constable  Thomas  Monson,  examined. 


8511.  Chairman.  — You  are  a head  constable, 
representing  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  Kil- 
dare ?— Yes. 

8512.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  Kil- 
dare ? — I have  been  in  Kildare  a year,,  and  I have 
been  thirteen  years  in  the  force. 

8513.  Mention  the  subjects  you  have  to  bring 


under  our  notice  in  the  order  of  importance ; what  Head  Con- 
is  the  first  ? — The  first  is  the  equalization  of  stable 
pensions ; that  those  who  joined  since  1866  should  T ■ Monson. 
have  the  same  pensions  as  those  who  joined  pre-  25  g . jggg. 
viously.  At  present,  if  they  left  the  force,  they  ' 

could  not  maintain  themselves  on  the  pensions  they 
would  receive.  Even  a head  constable  would  not 
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get  out  on  tlie  pension  a sub-constable  ■would  hav( 
under  the  old  system. 

8514.  How  old  were  you  when  you  entered  the 
force? — 18 

’ 8515.  By  the  time  you  are  48  under  the  present 

regulations  you  will  be  entitled  to  retire  ? — Yes. 

' 8516.  What  would  your  pension  be,  assuming  you 
retired  as  a first-class  head  constable  ? — 60 1. 

8517.  Getting  out  at  the  age  of  48  as  head  con- 
stable at  60Z.  a-year,  do  you  not  think  you  would  be 
able  to  supplement  that  to  some  extent  by  suitable 
employment  that  you  may  get  to  do  ? — It  is  only  a 
mere  chance.  Hard  duty  may  turn  up  during  my 
service,  and  very  few  are  able  to  do  it.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  country  there  are  very  few 
situations  offering. 

8518.  When  you  entered  the  service  did  you  make 
any  inquiry  as  to  the  rate  of  pension  you  would  be 
entitled  to  ? — I did  not  know  anything  about  it ; 
the  aims  and  uniform  and  everything  else  were  an 
inducement  to  me ; I had  a desire  to  join  the  force. 

8519.  Are  you  a married  man  ? — I am. 

8520.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  no  force  in  the 
United  Kingdom  except  the  older  members  of  the 
Irish  Constabulary  and  the  older  members  of  the 
Dublin  metropolitan  police  that  get  pension  equal 
to  pay  ? — I am  not,  but  I have  heard  so.  Still,  they 
have  opportunities  of  advancing  themselves  after- 
wards in  other  countries  where  great  trades  are 
going  on . 

8521.  To  .what  do  you  attribute  the  difficulty  of 
an  Irish  policeman  getting  a situation  ? — The 
opportunities  do  not  occur,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
people  is  turned  against  the  force  in  most  parts 
of  Ireland  except  the  north.  I am  sure  gentlemen 
in  the  country  would  give  a situation  to  policemen, 
but  they  would  be  in  fear  of  doing  so. 

8522.  What  part  of  the  country  do  you  come 
from  ? — Boyle,  County  Roscommon,  is  my  native 
place, 

8523.  In  the  case  of  a constable  conducting  him- 
self well  in  a place  like  Kildare,  is  it  not  likely  that 
with  quiet,  prudent  conduct  he  will  make  friends, 
and  be  likely  to  get  employment  ? — There  is  no 
doubt  of  that,  but  there  may  not  be  an  opportunity 
of  getting  employment.  I have  known  several  cases 
where  a policeman  adapted  for  a situation  did  not 
get  it. 

8524.  Kildare  is  not  a disturbed  county  ? — I 
should  say  not  as  far  as  my  experience  goes.  . 

8525.  In  Kildare  has  the  tendency  to  hold  the 
police  in  disfavour  shown  itself  much  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years  ? — It  has  as  much  as  in  any  other 
place,  although  not  being  disturbed.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  agitation,  and  the  police  are  looked 
upon  with  a sort  of  dislike. 

8526.  Do  you  take  the  view  that  this  state  of 
hostility  to  the  police  is  to  continue  for  ever  ? — 
Although  the  agitation  has  ceased,  the  feeling 
against  the  police  still  exists.  I have  nothing  to  lead 
me  to  think  that  it  will  wear  away.  Hew  agitation 
may  crop  up  that  the  police  will  have  to  contend 
with  again.  It  would  be  a great  matter  to  the 
service  to  improve  the  pensions. 

8527.  Suppose  the  men  were  allowed  voluntarily 
to  retire  at  twenty-five  years’  service,  do  you  think 
that  would  so  increase  the  current  of  promotion  as 
to  indirectly  benefit  the  men  in  the  matter  of 
pension — that  is  to  say,  instead  of  retiring  as  a sub- 
constable, it  would  give  a man  a better  chance  of 
retiring  as  an  acting  constable,  and  give  a constable 
a better  chance  of  retiring  as  head  constable  ? — It 
would  serve  the  force  in  many  respects  if  the 


pensions  were 

8528.  Suppose  you  were  allowed  to  retire  at 
twenty-five  years’  service,  would  that  be  popular 
with  the  force  ? — It  would ; many  would  take 
advantage  of  it. 

8529.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  have  some  effect 
in  improving  the  pensions  in  this  way,  that  it  would 
give  a man  a better  chance  of  retiring  on  a pension 


belonging  to  a higher  rank  than  he  has  now,  because, 
of  course,  if  a larger  number  of  head  constables 
retired  every  year  than  now  retire,  a larger  number 
of  constables  would  be  promoted  ? — They  would 
rather  remain  to  secure  a larger  pension ; the 
constables  may  be  married. 

8530.  Even  with  that  advantage  you  look  with 
anxiety  to  the  prospect  of  being  employed  . Yes, 
and  receiving  a good  pension. 

8531.  Mr.  Holmes.— If  you  were  aware  that  the 
highest  scale  of  pension  given  or  likely  to  be  given 
to  any  police  force  in  England  or  Scotland  was,  or 
would  be,  two-thirds  of  the  man’s  pay,  would  you 
still  ask  that  the  present  scale  of  pensions  should  be 
made  better  than  the  scale  for  England  and  Scotland  ? 
— As  long  as  there  is  a difference  in  the  pensions 
given  in  the  force  there  will  be  discontent.  .If  the 
pay  of  the  men  who  joined  since  1866  was  raised  so 
that  the  three-fiftlis  would  bring  the  pension  equal 
to  that  of  the  men  who  joined  previously,  they  would 
be  content. 

8532.  But  do  you  not  admit  this,  that  it  a man 
joins  the  force,  and  is  thoroughly  aware  of  all  the 
conditions  on  which  he  joins,  lie  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain) because  the  men  who  joined  the  force  before 
him  are  in  a better  position  ? — They  did  not  know. 

8533.  I asked  you  if  he  does  know  ?— There  is  not 
1 in  100  understood  the  position.  They  joined  from 
an  anxiety  to  get  into  the  force,  and  they  are  not 
proper  policemen  for  six  or  seven  years. 

8534.  If  they  do  not  choose  to  inform  themselves 
with  regard  to  their  future  prospects,  is  that  any 
reason  why  the  law  should  be  altered  ? — It  should 
not  be  altered  for  their  ignorance,  but  there  will  be 
discontent  as  long  as  the  men  do  not  get  a reason- 
able pension  to  maintain  themselves. 

8535.  Mr.  Barrel.— As  I understand  you,  the 
feeling  which  exists  among  the  men  who  joined 
subsequent  to  1866  on  the  subject  of  pensions  arises 
greatly  from  the  fact  of  their  being  in  an  unfavour- 
able position  as  contrasted  with  the  older  men  ? 
There  is  more  necessity,  too. 

8536.  But  I say  it  arises  as  much  from  that  as  it 
does  from  the  actual  merits  of  the  pension  scheme  ? 
—I  would  say  not. 

8537.  I understood  you  to  say  that  as  long  as  one 
man  saw  that  he  was  retiring  on  a much  smaller 
pension  than  another  man,  there  would  be  always 
discontent  ?— There  would  be  always  leave  for 
grumbling. 

8538.  Does  not  it  come  to  this,  that  it  is  tins 
matter  of  contrast  which  has  a great  deal  to  do  with 
the  grumbling  ? — It  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

8539.  It  suggests  to  a man  that  what  lias  been 
obtained  by  others  he  will  obtain  if  possible  ?— They 
think  they  should  get  the  same  as  others,  as  the 
duties  have  increased. 

8540.  You  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  a police 
pensioner  getting  employment  on  his  retirement  ? 
Yes. 

8541.  You  are  aware  that  now-a-days  there  are 
great  facilities  for  travelling  ? — There  are. 

8542.  You  also  know  a man  is  employed  more 
than  he  used  to  be  simply  on  his  merits,  and  that 
employment  of  all  sorts  is  regulated  by  demand  and 
supply  ?— ' That  is  a fact ; but  he  may  not  be  in 
a position  to  make  his  merits  known. 

8543.  But,  at  the  same  time,  a man  with  a good 
discharge  from  the  constabulary,  if  he  went  to  a 
place  where  he  was  not  known  individually,  would 
stand  quite  as  good  a chance  of  obtaining  employ- 
ment as  a man  who  went  to  that  place  a stranger 
without  such  discharge? — Single  men  might  do 
that,  but  a man  encumbered  with  a family  could  not 
afford  to  go  to  those  places  where  he  would  have  a 
chance  of  getting  a situation. 

8544.  On  retirement  from  the  constabulary  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a pensioner  going  to  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Colonies  ?— 1 That  is 
so,  and  they  get  an  advance  to  enable  them  to 
emigrate. 
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8545.  A certain  proportion  of  their  pension  is 
advanced  to  them  with  the  view  of  enabling  them 
to  emigrate  if  they  think  proper  ? — Yes. 

8546.  Would  not  a policeman  stand  on  as  good 
ground  as  any  other  individual  in  going  to  seek  em- 
ployment in  one  of  those  places  ? — He  is  out  from 
the  public  in  a certain  way ; his  life  is  occupied 
with  police  duties,  and  he  may  not  be  acquainted 
with  commercial  pursuits. 

8547.  I am  suggesting  this  as  an  answer  to  the 
argument,  that  he  is  refused  employment  in  this 
country  simply  because  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  police.  You  go  on  his  merit  for  employment. 
Suppose  he  has  the  merit,  would  he  not  stand  as 
good  a chance  of  employment  in  England,  Scotland, 
or  the  Colonies  as  any  other  man  ? — I believe  he 
would. 

8548.  Chairman. — When  you  become  a pensioner 
the  Government  count  on  your  assistance  still  for 
the  preservation  of  law  and  order  ? — Yes ; I believe 
they  are  expected  in  any  case  so  requiring  to  render 
all  the  assistance  necessary.  They  are  supposed  to 
go  along  honestly,  and  not  to  commit  any  breach  of 
the  law'. 

8549.  Mr.  Holmes. — All  of  us  are  supposed  to  do 
that  P — But  they  can  be  deprived  of  their  pensions. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  can  withdraw  the  pensions 
from  them. 

8550.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  subject  ? — 
Pay.  Taking  into  account  the  arduous  duties  we 
have  to  perform  night  and  day,  and  also  the  high 
price  of  every  necessary,  the  present  rate  of  pay  is 
inadequate.  If  we  were  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  police  of  the  United  Kingdom  we  would  have  a 
rise  of  from  5s.  to  11s.  Take,  for  instance,  Bir- 
mingham. 

8551.  You  talk  of  putting  you  on  a level  with  the 
police  forces  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  fair  to 
take  into  account  the  extra  work  which  may  be 
considered  likely  to  be  thrown  on  an  Irish  police- 
man in  troublesome  times ; but  are  you  aware  that 
in  England  there  is  a very  great  distinction  made 
between  the  pay  of  the  county  force  and  the  pay  of 
a town  force,  as  a rule  ? — The  patrol  duty  in  Ireland 
is  fully  as  severe  as  the  town  duty. 

8552.  Are  you  aware  that  in  England  they  make 
a distinction  in  pay  between  the  country  police  and 
the  town  police  ? — I am  not. 

8553.  They  are  better  paid  in  towns  than  in 
counties  ? — I believe  they  arc,  but  I never  made 
myself  up  on  the  matter. 

8554.  You  say  your  patrol  duty  is  very  heavy  ? — 
It  is.  Latterly  we  have  a great  deal  of  patrol  duty 
to  do. 

8555.  In  a county  like  Kildare,  which  is  not  very 
much  affected  by  the  disturbance,  have  your  duties 
been  increased  ? — They  have.  Since  I went  there 
the  duties  are  nearly  the  same,  but  the  men  tell  me 
they  have  nearly  doubled. 

8556.  In  what  respect  have  they  nearly  doubled  ? 
—In  patrolling. 

8557.  Do  you  mean  they  patrol  a certain 
number  of  hours,  or  that  the  men  are  out  oftener  ? 
— The  men  are  out  oftener.  They  are  out  three  or 
four  hours  in  the  day,  and  three  or  four  at  night, 
besides  having  every  casual  duty  that  turns  up. 

8558.  Have  the  men  in  Kildare  been  sent  to  do 
duty  in  other  disturbed  places  ? — Not  so  much  as  in 
other  counties,  but  we  are  always  sent  to  the  north. 
I have  been  in  Roscrea  myself  for  a month  with  a 
detachment. 

8559.  During  that  time  how  were  you  lodged  ? — 
We  were  accommodated  in  the  military  barracks. 
We  could  not  get  a straw  lodge  in  the  town,  from 
the  state  it  was  in  at  the  time. 

8560.  Would  the  men  prefer  a straw  lodge  to  the 
military  barrack  ? — They  would  not  be  able  to  meet 
the  expense  of  the  country  lodging-house,  and  they 
had  difficulty  before  they  got  the  military  barracks. 

8561.  They  would  prefer  the  straw  lodge  to  the 
expense  of  being  out  in  the  town  ? — Yes. 

[1502] 


8562.  Had  they  the  increased  allowance  at  that  Head  Con- 

time? — Yes.  We  put  in  for  it  as  we  were  over-  stable 
charged  by  the  people.  T>  Monso"- 

8563.  Are  you  overcharged  when  you  go  to  buy  25  Sept  1882 
things  in  Kildare  ? — We  are  not. 

8564.  You  said  something  about  the  greater  cost 
of  living.  In  what  respect  is  living  dearer  than  it 
was  when  you  got  the  increase  of  pay  in  1872; 
suggest  any  items  that  are  dearer? — I have  the 
average  monthly  cost  of  the  support  of  a constahle, 
his  wife,  and  four  children  accommodated  in  barracks, 
and  it  is  51. 17 s.  lOd.  for  the  thirty  days.  The  items 
include  20  lbs.  of  beef,  at  lOd.  per  ib. ; 5 lbs.  of 
bacon,  at  lOd.  per  lb. 

8565.  Do  you  pay  as  much  as  10cZ.  per  lb.  for  beef 
and  bacon  in  Kildare  now  ? — Not  in  Kildare.  I took 
it  from  the  constable  at  Naas.  I happen  to  get  it 
at  9 cZ. ; but  there  is  great  competition — a butcher 
started  to  put  down  another  man. 

8566.  I suppose  it  was  a Land  League  case  ? — 

Quite  so.  - 

8567.  You  get  the  benefit  of  it  ? — Yes. 

8568.  I suppose  it  was  the  only  benefit  the  police 
got  from  the  Land  League  in  the  whole  movement  ? 

— Quite  so. 

8569.  Bacon  has  not  gone  up  much  in  price  ? — I 
think  not. 

8570.  You  have  seventeen  stone  of  potatoes  at 
6tZ.  a stone.  That  is  rather  under  the  present  price 
of  potatoes  ? — The  price  varies,  but  that  is  given  as 
the  average. 

8571.  Then  there  is  an  item,  coal  and  turf,  8s. 

Does  a constable  living  in  barrack  spend  8s.  a-month 
on  coal  and  turf  ? — I do  it  myself,  where  I am. 

8572.  For  the  purpose  of  cooking  ? — Yes. 

8573.  Barrack  expenses  and  washing,  8s.;  this 
list  does  not  include  anything  for  clothing  ? — No. 

8574.  Do  you  think  this  is  a fair  list  ? — I do.  I 
had  120Z.  at  the  Castle  as  constabulary  clerk  two  or 
three  years,  and  myself  and  my  wife  found  it  enough 
to  do  to  get  along  on  that  amount. 

8575.  How  many  children  have  you  ? — Two. 

8576.  Had  you  been  obliged  to  draw  on  your 
pay  ? — I had,  and  I live  very  moderately.  To  keep 
myself  and  family  as  I wish  I could  spend  moi’e  than 
I have  at  present. 

8577.  You  were  only  a constable  then  ? — Yes. 

8578.  There  was  a certain  emolument  attached  to 
the  clerkship  ? — Yes. 

8579.  It  was  that  that  brought  the  pay  up  to  120/. 
a-year  ? — It  was. 

8580.  On  promotion  you  were  transferred  to  a 
county,  and  took  the  ordinary  rank  and  pay  of 
second-class  head  constable  ? — Yes. 

8581.  That  is  83Z.  4s.  P— ' Yes. 

8582.  M . Holmes. — Financially,  you  were  better 
off  here  ? — Yes. 

8583.  The  change  was  a loss  to  you  ? — Yes ; a 
great  loss. 

8584.  When  you  received  the  higher  pay  you  had 
just  sufficient  ? — I found  it  just  about  sufficient. 

8585.  Now  that  your  pay  is  so  much  diminished, 
you  are  still  able  to  live  within  your  income  ? — Not 
as  I would  wish  at  all.  I have  to  curtail  myself  and 
family  in  many  things  I would  wish  to  get,  and  to 
enable  me  to  take  vacation  I had  to  draw  twice  on  a 
little  trifle  in  bank. 

8586.  Chairman. — Was  that  saved  in  the  force  ? 

— It  was  saved  here. 

8587.  You  have  two  children  ? — Yes. 

8588.  You  have  83Z.  a-year.  The  man  who 
supplies  this  account  says  that  the  proper  expendi- 
ture with  his  family  would  be  8Z.  18s.  3d.  a-month ; 
that  he  ought  to  have  50  lbs.  of  beef  and  8 lbs. 
of  bacon  instead  of  20  lbs.  of  beef  and  5 lbs.  of 
bacon,  and  that  the  other  things  should  be  pro- 
portionately increased  in  consequence  of  his  having 
four  children  ? — Yes. 

8589.  But  prices  did  not  vary  so  much  for  the  last 
ten  years,  and  there  was  no  great  cry  made  of  their 
inability  to  support  themselves  and  their  family. 
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When  did  yon  first  hear  the  demand  for  an  increase 
of  pay  mooted  among  the  men  ? — I could  not  really 
say.  Reading  it  in  the  papers  was  the  first  intima- 
tion. 

8590.  How  long  ago  would  that  be  ? — It  is  more 
than  two  years  ; I cannot  he  accurate  in  that. 

8591.  M . Holmes. — Were  not  all  ranks  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  increase  that  was  given  in  1874  ? 
— -They  find  it  too  little  to  maintain  themselves  as 
they  would  wish. 

8592.  But  at  the  time  were  they  not  all  satisfied  ? 
— They  were  at  the  time ; hut  there  is  a desire  to 
live  better  and  more  respectably. 

8593.  Take  your  case.  You  have  two  children. 
Here  is  a man  with  four  children,  who  puts  down  his 
actual  monthly  expenditure,  which  he  says  is  not 
enough,  at  5Z.  17s.  10<Z.  Less  than  that,  I suppose, 
would  be  enough  for  you  with  a wife  and  only  two 
children  ? — I often  made  efforts  since  I went  to  the 
county  to  save  a little  trifle.  I might  save  a little, 
and  something  would  turn  up  to  take  my  whole 
pay  away.  I thought  it  too  bad  all  my  time  to  go 
for  nought. 

8594.  You  must  he  able  to  calculate  what  the 
ordinary  expenditure  for  food  and  clothing  would 
be,  and,  calculating  according  to  this  man’s  ex- 
perience of  four  children,  you  ought  to  have  a great 
deal  more  than  he  had,  because  you  have  higher 
pay  ? — The  desire  of  men  as  to  maintaining  them- 
selves often  varies ; I may  have  peculiar  ideas  of  my 
own  about  it,  hut  I find  that,  living  in  moderation,  I 
am  very  limited. 

8595.  You  say,  too,  that  being  a head  constable, 
you  are  more  or  less  stimulated  by  youi-  position  to 
dress  a little  better  ? — That  is  what  I would  say. 

8596.  That  would  account  for  something,,  but 
would  it  account  for  everything ; because,  after  all, 
so  far  as  food  goes,  you  would  not  want  to  live 
better  than  a constable  ? — There  might  be  a little 
thing  in  breakfast ; when  a man  aspires  in  outward 
appearance  he  may  also  have  an  idea  of  maintaining 
himself  better. 

8597.  You  may  have  conceived  a higher  standard 
of  living  from  your  position  here,  and  going  back  to 
the  country  you  found  it  difficult  to  wean  yourself 
from  your  old  habits  ? — No ; I did  not  go  into  any 
extremes  at  all  beyond  what  an  ordinary  policeman 
would  aspire  to  in  maintaining  himself. 

8598.  Chairman. — Passtothe  next  subject,  please  ? 
— The  majority  of  the  men  believe  that  the  present 
extra  pay  allowance  is  sufficient,  and  should  be  made 
permanent.  I would  say,  however,  that  the  head 
constables  should  be  enabled  to  go  to  a second-class 
hotel,  and  in  that  way  the  expense  would  exceed  7s., 
so  that  the  present  allowance  should  be  increased. 

8599.  Mr.  Harr  el. — You  spoke  of  the  English 
police ; have  you  made  inquiry  as  to  the  pay  of  the 
English  police  ? — I wrote  only  to  Birmingham. 

8600.  Do  you  know  the  position  occupied  by  a 
superintendent  of  English  police? — I have  always 
heard  that  it  is  relative  to  that  of  an  officer,  and  an 
inspector’s  relative  to  that  of  a head  constable. 

8601 . In  speaking  of  the  allowance  of  5s.  a-night, 
have  you  found  out  on  inquiry  what  a superinten- 
dent is  allowed  a-night  in  England  ? — I have  not ; 
I only  asked  for  the  pay. 

8602.  Having  regard  to  his  relative  position,  you 
would  not  think  that  he  received  a very  large  allow- 
ance if  you  heard  it  was  5s.  a-night  that  he 
gets  ? — I would  say  it  is  little ; I would  say  7s.  6cl. 
for  a head  constable  on  duty  in  any  respectable 
place  he  would  lodge. 

8603.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  matter,  please  ? 
— In  Belfast  and  Londonderry  the  men  are  allowed 
2s.  2d.  a-week  for  wear  and  tear.  The  duties 
having  increased  in  the  country,  the  men  consider 
they  are  entitled  to  the  same  allowance. 

8604.  Mr.  Harrel. — In  speaking  of  the  wear  and 
tear  allowance,  do  you  know  what  the  2s.  2d.  a-week 

- is  allowed  for  ? — Boot  money. 

8605.  It  is  allowed  by  special  Act  of  Parliament, 


which  states  it  to  be  for  the  extra  cost  of  living  ? 
Well,  in  those  large  places,  where  there  is  a large 
number  of  men,  they  should  have  messing  at  as 
reasonable  a rate  as  in  the  country  places. 

8606.  It  is  neither  for  boot  allowance  nor  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a man’s  physique,  but  it  is  allowed 
for  the  extra  cost  of  living  ? — The  men  are  at  the 
same  expenditure  in  other  places. 

8607.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — The 
allowance  for  fuel  and  light  should  be  increased  in 
the  winter  half-year. 

8608.  Mr.  Harrel—  The  account  for  fuel  and  light 
for  day -room  and  kitchen  is  kept  in  common  ? In 
some  places. 

8609.  Suppose  you  take  into  account  the  day- 
room  only,  would  the  present  allowance  be  sufficient? 
— It  would  not. 

8610.  By  what  would  it  come  short  of  the  actual 
expenditure  ? — I would  say  half  an  allowance  more 
in  the  winter  half-year ; there  is  nearly  a ton 
a-month  consumed. 

8611.  Have  applications  been  made  to  the  In- 
spector-General with  the  view  of  the  allowance 
being  increased  ? — I think  there  was  some  inquiry 
about  it ; I cannot  say  as  to  the  application. 

8612.  You  are  aware  he  has  power  to  recommend 
an  increase  of  one-half  ?— I am  aware  of  it  myself, 
but  in  some  places  the  men  do  not  understand 

8613.  What  do  you  suggest  generally  ? — Half  the 
allowance  over  the  present  allowance  in  the  winter 
months. 

8614.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  allowance  for  the 
summer  months  ? — I would  leave  it  stand. 

8615.  In  point  of  fact,  your  idea  is  to  increase  the 
allowance  during  the  winter  months  from  14s.  and 
15s.  to  11.  Is.  and  1Z.  2s.  ?— Yes;  that  is  what 
I believe  would  be  fair. 

8616.  Do  you  think,  having  regard  to  the  strength 
of  stations,  that  there  is  much  point  in  any  longer 
forming  a distinction  between  a head-quarter’s 
station  and  any  other  station  ? — In  an  out-station 
the  men  will  not  be  coming  in  so  often  as  where 
there  is  a large  force,  and  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
have  a good  fire  always  on  to  warm  them  and  dry 
their  clothing. 

8617.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  matter,  please  ? 
— The  men  complain  that  the  present  allowance  for 
making  up  clothing  is  not  sufficient.  I am  allowed 
10s.  for  making  up  a tunic,  and  3s.  for  trousers. 

8618.  What  is  the  loss  on  each  article  ? — I paid 
15s.  for  making  up  my  last  tunic,  and  I got  the 
trousers  made  up  for  what  I am  allowed — 3s. 

8619.  Mr.  Harrel. — Then  you  lost  4s.  6cZ.  on  the 
tunic  ? — Yes. 

8620.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  matter?— 
They  say  the  material  of  the  trousers  and  frock 
is  not  good  enough.  If  they  got  a trousers  the  same 
as  the  cavalry,  but  without  a strap  or  the  inside 
linings,  and  a frock  of  the  same  material  as  in  the 
tunic,  that  would  satisfy  them. 

8621.  What  is  the  next  matter  ?— The  men  are 
making  a great  ado  about  lodging  allowance. 

8622.  What  do  they  pay  in  the  County  Kildare, 
as  a rule? — One  man  is  paying  12Z.  a-year  in 
Kildare,  next  door  to  the  barrack,  and  a constable 
and  an  acting  constable  are  paying  6s.  a-week  each 
for  vei’y  inferior  accommodation ; small  inferior 
rooms. 

8623.  Do  you  think  if  they  got  this  allowance  it 

would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  men  to  get 
married  ? — I often  thought  of  that,  that  they  would 
have  too  many  married  men  in  the  force,  if  it  was 
given,  but  if  it  went  in  the  way  of  income,  so  that  a 
man  of  ten  years’  service  would  receive  more  than  a 
man  of  seven,  and  a man  of  fifteen  more  than  a man 
of  ten,  it  would  be  an  advantage,. because  a man  on 
getting  married  might  not  have  a family  for.  a year 
or  two,  or  three,  and  he  would  not  require  much 
accommodation.  . 

8624.  What  is,  the  next  matter  ?— Unfavourable 
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records;  I have  nothing  personally  to  say,  but  I 
have  been  asked  to  represent  the  matter. 

8625.  It  is  found  that  they  bar  promotion  ? — Yes, 
and  discourage  men,  who  get  hopeless. 

8626.  Have  the  men  any  wish  as  to  the  time  after 
which  they  would  be  expunged  ? — Three  years,  and 
that  they  should  not  have  any  effect  on  pensions  at 

a 8627.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — As  to  favourable 
records ; the  third-class  carries  a pecuniary  reward ; 
the  second,  nothing ; and  the  first,  promotion ; the 
second  should  count  either  half  or  nothing. 

8628.  Mr.  Barrel.- — What  do  you  mean  by  “ half 

or  nothing”  ? — That  it  should  count  half  the  value 
of  a record.  . . 

8629.  With  the  view  of  increasing  pension  t — 
Yes. 

8630.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  matter? — 
The  men  think  that  more  promotions  to  the  rank  of 
sub-inspector  would  stimulate  the  force  and  give  a 
desire  for  efficiency,  and  prevent  a great  deal  of 
the  training  and  education  of  young  gentlemen 
joining. 

' 8631.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  save  expense  ? — It 
would ; and  men  promoted  from  the  ranks  have 
more  experience  than  young  cadets.  The  examina- 
tions should  be  all  written ; there  should  be  no  viva 


voce . 

8632.  Is  that  to  induce  fairness  ? — According  to 
the  ideas  of  the  men  the  officers  do  not  arrive  at  a 
proper  conclusion.  Some  of  the  candidates  are 
more  nervous  than  others,  and  when  they  appear 
before  gentlemen  of  high  position  they  are  not  able 
to  acquit  themselves  as  an  inferior  man  in  education 
might. 

8633.  If  you  want  to  know  what  a man  is  like, 
do  you  not  think  it  is  a great  advantage  to  talk  to 
him  ? — It  is. 

8634.  Your  answer  would  be  that  the  county 
or  sub-inspector  ought  to  know  what  his  general 
character  is  ? — Yes. 

8635.  Mr.  Barrel. — But  do  you  not  think  that 
“pluck”  is  a very  important  quality  for  a man  in 
the  position  of  a sub-inspector  ? — I do. 

8636.  And  should  not  a man  who  aspires  to  the 
position  of  a constabulary  officer  be  one  who  would 
demean  himself  fairly  before  his  superiors  or  any 
man  ? — There  is  a great  amount  of  anxiety  on  his 
mind,  and  he  lias  cause  to  be  nervous  far  more  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

8637.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  subject?— 
The  men  consider  that  the  senior  should  not  be 
accountable  for  the  acts  of  his  junior. 

8638.  Where  he  is  not  actually  a party  to  the  acts 
by  his  neglect  ? — Yes. 

8639.  That  refers  to  a man  getting  drunk  ? — Yes; 
or  that  a senior  should  not  be  held  accountable  for 
the  act  of  another  when  on  duty. 

8640.  Pass  to  the  next  point  ? — There  is  a regu- 
lation at  present  prohibiting  men  going  beyond  a 
radius  of  a quarter  of  a-mile  from  the  barrack. 
They  think  that  should  be  done  away  with,  and  that 
a man  should  be  allowed  to  extend  his  walk  wherever 
he  wished.  If  there  is  only  one  road,  a man  cannot 
enjoy  his  walk  going  backward  and  forward. 

8641.  Mr.  Barrel. — What  limit  would  you  place 
on  his  absence  ? — I would  let  him  go  where  he  liked 
on  telling  the  barrack  orderly. 

8642.  Do  you  think  two  hours  would  be  a fair 
limit  ? — Men  wish  for  more.  A constable  can  give 
a man  four  hours. 

8643.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  subject, 
please? — That  back  charges  should  not  be  heard 
After  the  date  at  which  they  should  have  been  made. 
Suppose  a man  commits  an  offence,  he  should  be 
reported  the  next  day  if  there  was  an  opportunity 
for  making  the  charge,  and  not  have  it  hanging 
over. 

8644.  Now  it  may  be  made  after  the  lapse  of  a 
long  time  ? — Yes ; when  some  little  matter  of  differ- 
ence turns  up. 

fiBoa] 


8645.  It  is  an  instrument  that  can  be  abused  ? 

It  can  be  abused. 

8646.  Mr.  Barrel. — There  is  a limitation  now  ? — 
If  it  is  brought  after  a certain  date,  both  are 
punished. 

8647.  The  limitation  at  present  is  one  year,  and 
you  think  that  ought  to  be  abolished  ? — Yes. 

8648.  And  that  the  charge  ought  to  be  inadmis 
sible  if  not  preferred  at  the  time,  unless  there  is 
good  reason  ? — Yes. 

8649.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  matter  ?— 
There  is  a practice  of  stopping  men’s  pay  when  non- 
effective  from  sickness  in  the  force.  It  is  then  they 
require  nourishment  to  maintain  them. 

8650.  What  is  the  next  ? — The  men  wish  that 
the  officers  be  authorized  to  grant  eight  days’  leave 
instead  of  four.  When  matters  turn  up  in  their 
families,  eight  days  would  often  do  them,  while  four 
would  not.  It  would  be  a matter  of  great  conve- 
nience if  the  sub-inspector  were  allowed  to  grant 
them  eight  days’  leave. 

8651.  Mr.  Barrel. — That  would  require  an  entire 
readjustment  of  the  granting  of  leave  ? — Yes. 

8652.  At  present  a county  inspector  has  power  to 
grant  one  month  in  the  year  ? — Yes. 

8653.  And  an  officer  has  power  to  grant  four 
days  each  four  months  ? — Yes.  Instead  of  grant 
ing  four  days  I would  give  him  authority  to  grant 
eight  days  at  a time.  They  say,  too,  there  are 
special  occasions  on  which  they  wish  for  a day’s 
leave,  and  they  have  no  means-  of  procuring  it  from 
their  officer.  If  the  head  constable  or  constable 
were  empowered  to  grant  a day’s  leave  the  men 
would  think  that  a boon. 

8654.  That  would  be  in  plain  clothes  ? — Yes. 

8655.  What  length  of  time  would  the  day’s  leave 
mean  ? — I would  extend  it  to  12  midnight,  being  a 
short  period  of  absence. 

8656.  At  present  the  leave  terminates  at  8 p m.  ? 
— Yes. 

8657.  The  last  day  of  the  leave  the  man  must 
report  himself  at  or  before  8 p.m? — Yes;  that  is 
the  regulation. 

. 8658.  Do  you  not  think  that  a fair  adjustment  of 
it  all  round  would  make  the  leave  of  absence  ter- 
minate at  roll-call  ? — That  would  suit  when  leave 
was  granted  by  the  officer ; but  if  the  Inspector- 
General  would  authorize  the  head  constable  or  con- 
stable to  grant  a day’s  leave,  it  would  be  well  to 
allow  it  to  extend  to  12  midnight. 

8659.  The  duty  is  generally  detailed  at  roll-call  ? — 
Yes. 

- 8660.  Would  not  some  inconvenience  arise  from  a 
man  being  absent  when  duty  was  detailed  for  the 
following  day  ? — The  barrack  orderly  could  be  told. 
If  a man  is  on  leave  he  will  be  seen  by  the  con- 
stable or  other  non-commissioned  officer. 

8661.  Would  not  that  involve  having  the  con- 
stable up  to  see  him  when  he  came  home  ? — Yes. 
It  would  be  well  to  see  a man  returning  off  leave ; 
but  I think  a constable  would  forfeit  the  incon- 
venience to  oblige  the  man. 

8662.  What  proportion  would  you  suggest  should 
get  the  privilege  at  a time  ?-— Not  more  than  one  or 


8663.  In  a station  of  five  men  would  you  allow 
the  constable  to  give  two  leave  ? — No  ; only  one. 

8664.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  matter?— 
They  want  the  roll-call  extended  in  the  winter  half- 
year — to  have  it  at  10  p.m.  all  round. 

8665.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — They  would  do 

away  with  the  present  haversack  and  pack,  and 
substitute  a serviceable  bellows  pattern  haversack 
to  carry  any  requisites  on  detatchment  duty ; and 
two  straps  to  carry  a great-coat  and  blanket  would 
suffice.  , . , . 

8666.  Mr.  Barrel. — Do  you  mean  this  haversack 

suggested  by  the  men  should  be  carried  over  the 
shoulders  as  the  present  wallet  is? — I do.  The 
present  one  is  unsatisfactory.  • 

8667.  Suppose  you  were  going  on  duty  that  would 
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entail  your  absence  a certain  number  of  nights, 
would  not  you  require  a pair  of  boots,  and  extra 
trousers,  and  a pair  of  socks  P — The  haversack  would 
hold  them. 

8668.  Might  not  a man  as  well  have  the  valise  to 
carry  them  as  a haversack  ? — I think  not.  The 
valice  is  an  incumbrance.  A man  would  be  more 
active  with  a proper  haversack  to  carry  his  require- 
ments. 

8669.  Did  you  ever  see  a haversack  that  would 
hold  the  things  you  have  named  ? — I think  if  made 
on  a bellows  pattern  it  would  hold  a clothes  brush, 
a shirt,  and  other  changes  a man  would  require  for 


a few  days’  absence.  A man  would  not  grudge 
buyinga  respectable  one  fit  to  be  seen ; but  the  present 
one  they  can  hardly  eat  the  food  out  of  it.  I have 
been  on  public  duty,  and  I never  suffered  any  incon- 
venience from  not  having  a pack. 

8670.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  subject? — A 
constable  sent  on  detachment  duty  might  be  exempted 
from  carrying  a rifle  and  ammunition.  If  he  were 
allowed  a revolver  hung  at  his  waist-belt  it  would  be 
sufficient.  He  has  to  carry  a lot  of  papers. 

8671.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — I am  not  aware  .of 
anything  else  I was  told  to  bring  before  you. 


Sub-Constable  Michael  Hogan,  examined 


Sub-Constable  8672.  Mr.  Barrel. — You  are  a mounted  sub-con- 
M.  Ragan,  stable? — Yes. 

8673.  Where  are  you  stationed  ? — At  Nass, 

25  Sept.,  1882.  County  Kildare. 

8674.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
Twelve  years. 

8675.  How  long  are  you  mounted? — Seven  and 
a-half  years. 

8676.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  County 
Kildare  ? — Four  years. 

8677.  You  represent  the  sub-constables  of  Kil- 
dare ? — Yes. 

8678.  You  have  some  memoranda  as  to  the 
different  matters  you  wish  to  speak  on  ? — Yes ; as 
far  as  pay  and  pension  go,  I think  the  evidence  of 
Head  Constable  Monson  should  do  for  me. 

8679.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  add 
that  he  has  not  touched  upon  as  to  pay  and  pension, 
or  do  you  think  he  has  given  sufficient  evidence 
on  the  two  subjects  ? — I think  he  has. 

8680.  What  is  the  next  matter  of  importance  to 
which  you  desire  to  refer  ? — Pi’omotion. 

8681.  Give  the  Committee  your  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  promotion  ? — The  men  of  Kildare  think, 
that  promotion  should  be  uniform,  so  that  men  in 
one  county  cannot  be  promoted  at  two  years’ 
service,  while  in  another  county  they  will  not  be 
promoted  for  eighteen  years. 

8682.  Your  remarks  have  reference  to  the  sub- 
constables ? — Yes. 

8683.  In  saying  “uniform,”  do  you  mean  some 
fixed  rule  should  exist  by  which  the  system  of  pro- 
motion would  be  much  the  same  in  all  counties  ? — 
It  could  not  be  actually  made  the  same. 

8684.  Do  you  suggest  promotions  should  go  in 
the  counties  or  in  the  force  ? — It  should  not  go 
generally  in  the  force;  it  would  entail  too  many 
transfers. 

8685.  You  suggest  that  the  vacancies  in  a county 
should  be  filled  by  the  men  of  the  county  ? — Yes ; 
the  same  as  at  present. 

8686.  The  first  step  towards  securing  the  unifor- 
mity you  suggest  is  that  of  placing  a limit  in  respect 
of  the  service  of  the  men  who  are  to  be  examined  ? 
— Yes ; there  should  be  some  limit,  because  at 
present  a man  can  be  promoted  at  two  years. 

8687.  What  limit  do  you  say? — Seven  years 
would  be  little  enough ; a man  does  not  know  much 
as  a policeman  until  he  has  at  least  seven  years’ 
service. 

8688.  At  present,  before  a man  is  examined,  he 
must  be  placed  on  the  promotion  list  of  the  sub- 
inspector ? — Yes. 

8689.  Do  you  suggest  that  that  should  also  con- 
tinue to  be  the  practice,  or  would  you  make  a man 
entitled  to  be  examined  at  seven  years’  service  ? — 
I would  make  the  senior  man  of  the  county,  pro- 
vided there  was  nothing  against  his  character  for 
the  last  three  years,  entitled  to  be  examined,  and  let 
his  papers  and  everything  connected  with  the 
examination  be  submitted  to  the  Inspector-General 


for  classification.  The  county  inspector  should 
examine  him,  and  submit  his  papers  to  the  Inspec- 
tor-General. 

8690.  I suppose  you  would  also  suggest  that  his 
character  as  a duty  man  and  his  general  fitness 
and  knowledge  of  police  duties  should  be  tested  ? — 
Of  course. 

8691.  How  would  you  suggest  that  that  should  be 
done  ? — If  a man  had  favourable  records  for  good 
police  duties  he  should  of  course  get  the  benefit  of 
them. 

8692.  I do  not  exactly  refer  to  favourable  records, 
but  I mean,  in  addition  to  the  written  examination, 
there  should  be  some  means  by  which  a man’s 
knowledge  of  his  peculiarly  police  duties  could  be 
tested  ? — I do  not  know.  There  are  plenty  of  men 
who  could  read  the  stars  for  you  as  far  as  police 
duties  are  concerned,  but  when  they  come  to  the 
practical  duty,  perhaps  a more  ignorant  man  might 
be  able  to  do  it  better. 

8693.  But  who  would  know  so  well  as  the  county 
inspector  whether  they  did  possess  that  thorough 
knowledge  ? — If  a man  does  his  ordinary  duty  in  a 
fair  manner,  and  there  is  nothing  against  him,  he 
must  be  put  down  as  a fit  and  proper  candidate  for 
promotion. 

8694.  Who  would  state  whether  he  is  able  to  do  it 
in  a fit  and  proper  manner  or  not  ? — The  county  in- 
spector ; and  if  there  is  anything  against  a man  he 
should  state  it. 

8695.  Is  there  anything  else  as  to  promotion  ? — 
There  is  a matter  that  partly  concerns  myself  , or,  at 
least,  the  mounted  force.  Of  course,  we  feel  it  very 
hard  that  a man  mjist  have  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years’  service  before  he  is  promoted,  just  because  he 
has  the  misfortune  to  get  mounted,  while  others  get 
promotion  at  eight  years’  service. 

8696.  Did  you  volunteer  for  mounting  ? — I did. 

8697.  To  some  extent  you  cannot  blame  the  regu- 
lations for  being  kept  back  ? — I condemn  the  regu- 
lations. 

8698.  Is  not  the  system  in  the  mounted  force  one 
under  which  promotion  is  obtained  purely  by 
seniority  ? — Yes. 

8699.  And  has  not  the  mounted  force  the  advan- 
tage of  a larger  proportion  of  acting  constables  and 
constables  than  the  infantry  ? — Yes. 

8700.  Has  not  the  mounted  force  also  the  advan- 
tage of  a certain  flow  of  promotion  obtained  by  dis- 
mounting men  at  the  age  of  45  ? — Yes ; but  men 
would  go  out  on  pension  as  sub-constables  if  they 
were  not  dismounted  at  45. 

8701.  What  remedy  do  you  suggest  for  the 
mounted  force  ? — Let  promotion  in  the  whole  force, 
mounted  and  dismounted,  be  general,  provided  that 
when  a man  comes  to  a certain  service  and  the 
county  inspector  likes  to  see  him  promoted,  he  should 
get  promotion  in  the  infantry,  if  he  wishes  to  take 
it ; if  not  it  would  be  his  own  fault,  and  let  him 
wait. 

8702.  Would  you  -wish  to  see  done  away  with  aito- 
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aether  the  promotions  by  seniority  in  the  mounted 
force  ? — I would  like  to  see  promotion  going  by 
seniority,  because  it  must  be  fair. 

8703.  After  all,  you  say  it  is  too  slow  among  the 
mounted  men  ? — It  is  very  slow. 

8704.  Although  certain  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  making  it  brisker  ? — Fifteen  acting  con- 
stables have  been  appointed. 

8705.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  with  regard  to 
promotion  ? — I do  not  know  that  I have  anything 
more  to  say  upon  promotion,  only  I would  like  to 
see  some  system  adopted.  It  is  hard  to  see  young 
men  promoted. 

8706.  That  would  be  got  rid  of  if  your  idea  as  to 
seven  years’  service  were  acted  on? — Yes.  They 
could  not  go  up  so  very  quick  then,  as  some  of  them 
have  done. 

8707.  Passing  from  promotion,  what  is  the  next 
subject  ? — A lodging  allowance  for  manned  men. 

8708.  Are  you  a married  man  ?— I am. 

8709.  Are  you  living  in  bam’acks  ? — I am  not. 

8710.  What  are  you  paying  for  lodgings  ? — I am 
paying  at  present  10s.  a-month.  I had  to  pay  15s. 
a-month. 

8711.  Are  you  long  married  ? — Four  years  last 
June. 

8712.  Have  you  got  reasonably  comfortable  accom- 
modation?— No.  I have  three  children  in  one 
room. 

8713.  Had  you  ever  accommodation  in  barracks 
since  you  were  married  ? — No. 

8714.  What  do  you  suggest  ? — I would  suggest 
that  there  should  be  something  given  when  a man 
is  not  in  barracks. 

8715.  You  do  not  forget  your  place  is  there  for 
you,  and  it  is  a privilege  to  be  permitted  to  sleep 
out  at  your  lodgings  ? — I know  that. 

8716.  I mean  the  public  save  nothing  whatever 
by  your  paying  for  lodgings  for  yourself  and  wife, 
your  bedding  and  accommodation  being  in  barracks 
still  ? — I have  not  a bed  in  the  barracks,  or  accom- 
modation at  all. 

8717.  Suppose  you  gave  up  your  lodgings  ? — Still, 
it  is  a privilege  enjoyed  by  other  men. 

8718.  What  other  men  ? — Warders,  coast-guards, 
and  men  in  the  army  are  all  allowed. 

8719.  Chairman. — Are  the  coast-guards  allowed 
accommodation  ? — They  have  houses  built  for 
them. 

8720.  Mr.  Barrel. — You  are  wrong  in  saying  the 
coast-guards  get  an  allowance  for  lodging  ? — They 
are  supplied  with  lodgings,  and  that  is  the  same 
thing. 

8721.  You  know  only  a percentage  of  soldiers  are 
entitled  to  barrack  accommodation? — Any  person 
married  in  the  army  would  be  on  what  they  call  the 
“ strength  ” of  the  regiment,  provided  he  gets  married 
with  permission. 

8722.  #Do  you  know  how  many  are  so  permitted  ? 
— I could  not  say. 

8723.  Do  you  know  with  what  object  soldiers  are 
permitted  to  marry  and  their  wives  taken  on  the 
strength  of  the  regiment  ? — I could  not  say. 

8724.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  with  the  object  of 
having  a certain  number  of  women  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  regiment  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
and  doing  other  necessaries  for  the  men  ? — I never 
knew  before  that  that  was  the  reason. 

8725.  Is  there  anything  else  you  have  to  say 
about  lodging  allowance  ? — I need  not  say  anything 
else. 

8726.  You  have  not  stated  what  amount  you 
would  suggest  ? — 15s.  a-month  would  be  very  reason- 
able. I paid  that  for  one  room  myself,  and  I cannot 
get  better  accommodation,  because  I am  not  able  to 


pay  for  it.  In  fact,  I have  taken  an  account  of  last 
month’s  expenditure,  and  I find  that  it  is  more  than 
my  pay 

8727.  Mr.  Holmes. — Are  you  aware  that  in  London 
not  only  is  no  lodging  allowance  given  to  married 
men,  but  that  even  single  men  are  obliged  to  pay 
for  their  own  lodgings  in  barracks  ? — So  I have 
heard.  But  I have  taken  an  account  out  of  my  own 
pass  books  for  the  last  month,  and  I find  I go  4s.  or 
5s.  above  my  pay. 

8727*.  Chairman. — What  is  your  pay  at  present  ? 
My  gross  pay  is  4?-.  15s.  Ml.,  and  the  net  4/.  14s.  (id. 

8728.  You  being  a sub-constable  with  three 
children  and  twelve  years’  service,  the  average 
actual  monthly  account  with  you  is  5 1.  0s.  4 d.  You 
put  down  18  lbs.  of  beef  at  10<Z.  per  lb.  ? — Yes. 

8729.  Are  we  to  understand  you  do  not  have  flesh 
meat  every  day  ? — I do  not. 

8730.  How  often  ? — Sometimes  four  times 
a-week. 

8731.  Then  you  put  down  4 lbs.  of  baon;  bread, c 
1Z.  2s.  6d. ; 30  quarts  of  milk,  7s.  Qd. ; 10  stones  of 
potatoes  at  8 d.  per  stone  ? — I paid  8 d.  a-stone  last 
month. 

8732.  You  have  down  house  rent,  10s.  a-month  ? 
— That  is  what  I am  paying. 

8733.  Your  rent  then  comes  to  6Z.  a-year.  This 
account  would  leave  you  unprovided  with  clothing 
and  other  matters  ? — Yes ; it  does  not  take  in 
clothing  and  boots  and  everything  else  a family 
would  want. 

8734.  There  are  a good  many  constables  of  your 
standing  that,  like  you,  are  married,  and  have  the 
same  pay  and  the  same  number  of  mouths  to  feed  ? 
— Of  course  there  are. 

8735.  As  a matter  of  fact,  how  do  you  manage  to 
pull  through  ? — I just  manage  by  getting  money 
from  my  friends.  There  is  scarcely  a month  I do 
not  get  something.  One  month  I got  1Z.,  and  two 
or  three  months  afterwards  I got  2Z.  or  3Z.  Only  for 
that  I would  be  in  debt.  A man  might  pull 
on  with  his  pay  until  sickness  or  something  else 
would  come,  and  then  he  would  have  to  go  in 
debt. 

8736.  According  to  your  account  here,  a man  would 
not  be  able  to  pull  through,  because,  after  he  had 
spent  even  more  than  his  pay  on  eatables  and  drink- 
ables, and  the  daily  expenditure  of  life,  he  would 
still  have  to  provide  clothing  ? — He  would,  but  he 
might  be  able  to  manage  if  he  had  not  children. 

8737.  The  difficulty  is,  how  to  reconcile  a state- 
ment like  this  with  the  fact  that  they  are  living  on 
their  pay  ? — They  must  not  be  supporting  them- 
selves, or  they  must  be  using  inferior  food. 

8738.  I do  not  see  anything  down  for  beer  or 
porter  ? — A married  man  cannot  afford  one  or  the 
other. 

8739.  You  say  that,  though  this  is  the  actual 
monthly  expense,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  you 
to  live  as  you  ought  ? — It  is  not. 

8740.  Instead  of  having  18  lbs.  of  beef  for  you 
and  your  wife  and  three  children  you  should  have 
35  lbs.  of  beef  and  10  lbs.  of  bacon  instead  of  4 lbs.  ? 
— Yes. 

8741.  And  a corresponding  increase  in  other 
matters  ? — Yes. 

8742.  Before  you  married  were  you  saving  money  ? 
— I saved  about  20Z. 

8743.  In  how  many  years  ? — Over  eight  years. 

8744.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  about  2Z.  10s.  a-year  ? 
— Yes.  It  was  about  the  average. 

8745.  Go  to  the  next  matter  you  wish  to  speak 
of? — I do  not  know  that  I have  any  more.  As 
regards  pay,  pension,  and  discipline,  I agree  with 
what  the  head  constable  has  said. 


Sub-Constable 
M.  Kogan. 

25  Sept.,  1882. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  OF  THE 


Constable 
P.  Soraghan. 

25  Sept.,  1882. 


Constable  Patrick  Soraghan,  examined 


8746.  Chairman  — How  long  bave  you  been 
stationed  in  the  County  Tipperary  ? — Seven  years. 

8747.  In  what  part  of  the  county  ? — Clonmel. 

8748.  Tipperary  is  divided  into  two  Ridings ; 
Clonmel  is  in  the  south  ? — Yes. 

8749.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
Twenty-one  years  and  nine  months. 

8750.  Were  you  during  any  portion  of  your 
service  stationed  in  parts  of  Tipperary  other  than 
the  town  of  Clonmel  ? — No ; the  rest  of-  my  service 
I had  in  another  county. 

8751.  What  age  were  you  when  you  joined  the 
force  ? — 19. 

8752.  The  men  are  now  joining  at  rather  a later 
age  ? — Some  are,  and  some  earlier ; I see  a consider- 
able number  of  candidates  going  forward  from 
Clonmel  under  that  age. 

8753.  Mr.  Holmes. — From  what  class  do  those 
candidates  principally  come  ? — In  Tipperary 
generally  the  labouring  class  and  policemen’s  sons ; 
there  are  some  farmers’  sons  also. 

8754.  Chairman.  — Begin,  now,  with  what  you 
consider  the  most  important  matter  ? — Of  course,  I 
have  been  sent  here  by  the  non-commissioned 
officers  of  our  force  to  represent  their  views ; the 
first  on  the  list  is  an  increase  of  pay,  which  they  put 
down  at  Is.  a-day. 

8755.  Be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  the  grounds  on 
which  they  seek  that  ? — The  expense  of  living.  I 
have  made  a memorandum,  which,  I think,  is  a 
moderate  estimate  of  what  it  must  cost  the  non- 
commissioned officers : 1 lb.  of  beef,  9 d.,  and  30  lbs.  in 
the  month  at  9 d.  would  be  1Z.  2s.  6d. ; then  there 
would  be  It;  lbs.  of  tea,  at  3s.  6d.,  making  5s.  3d. ; 
sugar,  2s. ; butter,  Is.  3d.  per  lb. ; that  is  about  the 
average.  Clonmel  is  the  dearest  market  town  in 
Ireland. 

8756.  Let  me  see  the  account,  please ; are  pota- 
toes Is.  a stone,  as  you  put  down  here  ? — Yes ; 
and  we  paid  Is.  4 d.  till  recently.  The  average 
would  be  Is. 

8757.  Another  item  here  is  servants,  6s.  a-month  ? 
— Yes. 

8758.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  did  you  pay  for  pota- 
toes last  year  ? — On  an  average  about  lOd.  a stone. 
Potatoes  are  very  high.  The  farmers  do  not  labour 
so  much  in  Tipperary,  but  they  graze  a good  deal. 

8759.  Chairman. — Then  I see  down  here  tobacco, 
5s.  for  the  month  ? — Yes  ; but  I made  up  the  mess 
independently  of  that,  though  it  is  as  necessary  for 
a smoker  as  food. 

8760.  The  .total  messing  is  3Z.  7s.  9 d.  ? — Yes. 

8761.  That  includes  breakfast  and  everything 
else  ? — Yes.  v 

8762.  You  add  to  that  tobacco,  making  the  total 
3Z.  12s.  9 d.  ?— Yes. 

8763.  And  that  you  put  down  as  the  monthly 
expenditure  of  a non-commissioned  officer  who  is  a 
single  man  P — Yes. 

8764.  What  is  the  lowest  non-commissioned 
officer’s  pay  ? — 67 Z.  a-year  is  the  pay  of  an  acting 
constable. 

8765..  That  leaves  the  acting  constable  about  23Z. 
over  after  paying  for  messing  P — Yes. 

8766.  You  put  down  for  plain  clothes  61.  a-year  ? 
— I made  it  5Z.,  as  allowed  by  the  regulations. 

8767.  That  is  to  say,  where  an  allowance  is  made 
for  plain  clothes  ?— Yes ; where  he  has  to  wear  plain 
clothes. 

8768.  Is  not  that  the  case  where  a man  is  told  off 
for  constant  duty  in  plain  clothes  ? — Yes. 

8769.  Would  you  think  it  fair  that  a man  who  is 
not  told  off  for  constant  duty  in  plain  clothes  ought 
to  spend  as  much  on  plain  clothes  as  is  spent  by  a 


man  who  is  not  always  obliged  to  wear  plain  clothes  ? 
— It  costs  him  as  much.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
plain  clothes  duty  in  the  force.  We  have  men  in 
plain  clothes  every  day  in  the  week  in  Clonmel. 

8770.  On  an  average,  how  often  is  a man  sent  on 
plain  clothes  duty  ? — There  is  no  man  specially 
detailed  in  Clonmel ; but  there  are  two  men  detailed 
every  day  out  of  a station  of  thirty- three  men. 

8771.  A man  would  be  in  plain  clothes  about  once 
a fortnight  ? — About  that,  or  perhaps  oftener. 

8772.  Then  you  put  down  3Z.  for  boots  ? — Yes. 

8773.  Under-clothing,  inside  and  outside  shirts, 
you  make  about  1Z.  15s.  ? — Yes. 

8774.  Socks,  1Z.  5s.  ? — Yes ; that  is  a pair  of 
socks  in  the  month,  at  2s.  a-pair ; that  is  not  too 
much. 

8775.  Then  I see  drawers  down  at  1Z.  ? — Yes. 

8776.  Do  you  not  think  that  1Z.  15s.  for  under- 
clothing, supposing  under-clothing  not  to  include 
socks  and  drawers,  is  rather  too  much? — I think 
not.  You  will  not  get  a good  flannel  under-shirt  at 
less  than  10s.,  and  you  require  a pair  in  the  year. 

8777.  Mr.  Harr  el. — What  sort  of  flannel  shirt  ? — 
An  inside  shirt.  The  men  have  hard  night-work, 
lying  at  the  back  of  ditches,  protecting  people  at 
night,  and  they  require  to  be  well  clothed. 

8778.  Chairman. — That  adds  an  expenditure  for 
various  kinds  of  clothes  of  12Z.  to  the  44Z.  we  spoke 
of  for  mess  ? — Yes. 

8779.  That  makes  it  56Z.  for  a single  non-com- 
missioned officer  ? — Yes. 

8780.  Then  you  put  down  travelling  expenses 
going  on  leave  annually  at  2Z.P — Yes.  We  are 
entitled  by  the  regulations,  when  convenient,  to  a 
month’s  leave  of  absence. 

8781.  Assuming  all  these  things,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  the  ordinary  expenses  of  a man’s  year, 
are  paid,  it  would  leave  an  unmarried  acting  con- 
stable something  like  8Z.  9s.  a-year? — Yes. 

8782.  Assuming  that  an  acting  constable  and  a 
man  who  is  promoted  to  a higher  grade  remains 
unmarried,  at  the  present  rate  of  pay  he  has  some 
chance  of  saving  ? — He  has.  If  he  gets  a month’s 
leave,  it  is  all  gone  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  months. 
In  this  calculation  I have  not  allowed  him  for  a pint 
of  beer 

8783.  But  you  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  such 
necessaries  and  the  ordinary  expenditure  whilst  he 
is  absent  would  diminish  that? — Yes. 

8784.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  he  remains 
unmarried  while  he  is  promoted  to  higher  grades,  his 
savings  increase  ? — Yes.  The  next  rate  of  ]Say,  after 
that  of  acting  constable,  is  72 Z.  6s.,  deducting  1A  per 
cent. 

8785.  Mr.  Harr  el. — That  would  give  him,  in  i-ound 
numbers,  about  13Z.  10s.  ? — About  that. 

8786.  Chairman. — I suppose  it  is  when  men  marry 
the  shoe  pinches  them  ? — To  be  sure  it  is.  I do  not 
know  how  married  men  live. 

8787.  Are  you  a married  man  ? — No. 

8788.  Have  you  any  account  of  the  expenditure 
of  a married  man  ? — Yes.  Here  is  one. 

[Produced] 

8789.  This  is  the  case  of  a married  non-com- 
missioned officer  -with  a wife  and  four  children  ? — 
Yes 

8790.  I suppose,  so  far  as  the  expenditure  goes,  it 
is  very  much  the  same  whether  he  is  a non-com- 
missioned officer  or  a sub-constable  ? — A sub-con- 
stable often  requires  food  as  substantial,  and  more 
' so  than  a constable. 

8791.  The  monthly  expenditure  amounts  in  round 
numbers  to  6Z.  ? — Yes. 
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8792.  That  includes  lj  lbs.  of  beef  in  the  day  at 
9 d.  per  lb.  As  a matter  of  fact,  tell  us  whether  the 
married  men  have  been  giving  themselves  meat  every 
day  ? — I could  not  say  that,  or  that  they  could  afford 
to  do  it  at  all. 

8793.  What  do  you  know  ? — I know  they  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking  meat,  but  I am  doubtful 
whether  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  it 
every  day.  At  any  rate,  l^lbs.  for  a man  and  his 
wife  and  four  children  is  a moderate  allowance. 

8793*.  Have  the  married  men  kept  pretty  well  out 
of  debt  ? — I know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  were 
10Z.  and  12Z.  in  debt  at  the  time  they  got  what  we 
call  the  “ bulk  sum.”  I have  official  knowledge  that 
several  of  them  were  in  debt  in  Clonmel. 

8794.  Do  you  not  think  the  heavy  expenditure  in 
the  two  or  three  years  we  have  passed  through  was 
very  much  the  result  of  the  exceptional  state  of  the 
country  ? — To  be  sure  it  was.  The  men  were  very 
often  from  home,  and  were  charged  exorbitant  prices 
for  anything  they  used. 

8795.  I suppose  when  a married  man  goes  from 
home,  even  if  he  is  charged  a fair  price,  the  keeping 
up  of  the  two  tables — feeding  himself  abroad  and 
his  family  at  home — is  an  increased  source  of  ex- 
pense ? — It  is  ; they  say  their  absence  is  no  saving  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  house.  The  same  amount 
of  food  and  fuel  and  light  is  consumed. 

8796.  You  make  the  total  annual  expenditure  of 
the  married  man  71Z.  19s.  a-year  ? — Yes. 

8797.  Then  I see  you  put  down  for  the  wife’s 
dress  about  7 Z.  10s.  a-year  ? — Yes. 

8798.  There  is  one  item  in  it  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  a very  high  one — 10s.  a-year  for  boots, 
and  for  the  children’s  clothing,  3Z. ; for  books  and 
school  fees,  2Z. ; for  house  rent,  10Z.  when  he  is  not 
accommodated  in  barracks.  You  make  out  the 
entire  expenditure  of  a man  under  those  circum- 
stances to  be  94Z.  9s.  ? — Yes. 

8799.  The  difficulty  I have  in  those  cases  is,  that 
the  married  men  are  living  and  remaining  in  the 
service,  and  furthermore,  young  men  in  the  service, 
knowing  that  this  is  before  them,  are  getting 
married  and  remaining  in  the  service.  How  do  you 
reconcile  this  state  of  things  with  the  alleged  facts  ? 
— It  frequently  happens  that  a young  man  on  getting 
married  gets  money  with  his  wife,  which  enables 
him  to  live  three  or  four  years  along  with  his  pay. 
I know  that  the  older  hands  in  the  service  in  Clonmel 
receive  substantial  assistance  from  their  wives’ 
friends ; if  it  were  not  for  that,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  educate  their  children  and  support  and  clothe 
them,  at  any  rate,  those  who  have  up  to  half-a-dozen 
children. 

8800.  But  after  all,  must  not  there  be  a large 
body  of  men  in  the  service  who  get  nothing  from 
their  friends  ? — There  are  a great  many. 

8801.  And  at  the  same  time  manage  to  pull 
through  ? — Yes. 

8802.  How  do  you  account  for  that  consistently 
with  the  scale  of  living  you  have  submitted? — 
Because  they  never  use  meat ; they  must  live  on 
stirabout  and  milk ; they  are  able  to  make  more  out 
of  a shilling  than  single  men,  .buying  flour  and 
making  a cake,  and  so  on. 

8803.  No  doubt  many  of  them  are  accommodated 
in  barracks  ? — Yes. 

8804.  Mr.  Karr  el. — Is  it  at  all  the  habit  in  your 
part  of  Tipperary  for  the  wives  of  the  sub-constables 
accommodated  in  barracks  to  do  anything  for  the 
men  ? — I am  not  aware  of  a single  instance. 

8805.  It  is  permissible  by  the  regulations  ? — It  is. 
The  wife  of  any  man  except  a constable,  head  con- 
stable, or  the  man  in  charge,  if  an  acting  constable, 
can  act. 

8806.  You  remember  in  your  early  service  that 
such  was  the  custom  ? — It  wag. 

8807.  How  has  it  fallen  into  disuse? — It  was 
made  a regulation  by  the  Inspector-General  in  con- 
sequence of  the  men  complaining. 

8808.  That  is  with  regard  to  the  constable’s  wife; 


but  how  is  it  that  formerly  in  your  early  service  the 
wife  of  the  constable  also  could  manage  for  the  men, 
and  cook  and  wash  ? — That  was  the  case. 

8809.  But  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  a regu- 
lation by  which  the  constable’s  wife  was  prevented? 
— Quite  so. 

8810.  A sub-constable’s  wife  is  still  permitted  ? — 
Yes. 

8811.  Can  you  say  how  it  is,  if  the  condition  of 
the  manned  men  is  as  represented  in  the  force,  that 
a sub-constable’s  wife  cannot  occasionally  be  found 
who  will  assist  herself  and  family  by  managing  for 
the  men  ? — I believe  that  in  some  instances  they  do 
cook,  although  I do  not  know  an  instance  of  it 
myself.  On  the  other  hand,  I know  that  very  few 
men  at  the  present  day  would  care  for  permitting 
their  wives  to  go  into  the  barrack  to  act  as  cook  or 
servant  to  the  men. 

8812.  In  former  times  the  men’s  wives  did  not 
act  as  cook  or  servant,  but  kept  a servant  under 
them,  and  made  the  servant  do  the  double  duty  of 
doing  the  rough  work  for  the  men,  as  well  as 
serving  her  mistress’  family  ? — To  be  sure ; but  the 
wife  who  did  the  cooking  and  washing  for  the  men 
was  always  accommodated  in  barracks.  She  never 
had  to  come  from  outside.  In  the  district  of  Clon- 
mel there  are  ten  stations,  and,  except  in  the  town 
of  Clonmel  alone,  there  is  not  accommodation  out- 
side the  barrack  for  a married  man.  Inside  the 
barrack  there  is  accommodation  only  for  the  man  in 
charge,  and  his  wife  could  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  cooking  for  the  men. 

8813.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — I 
have  been  told  to  ask  for  5s.  as  permanent  extra 
pay  per  night  for  men  who  are  necessarily  absent 
from  their  quarters. 

8814.  Then  you  do  not  consider  the  present  rate 
sufficient  ? — We  seek  an  increase  of  6tZ. 

8815.  Tell  me  why  you  seek  that  increase  ? — The 
present  rate  is  a temporary  matter.  I think  we 
would  be  satisfied  if  it  was  made  permanent. 

8816.  Has  there  been  much  attempt  at  over- 
charging the  men  in  and  about  Tipperary  ? — There 
has. 

8817.  In  the  town  of  Clonmel  that  has  not  been 
much  felt  ? — It  has  not ; because  we  were  always 
able  to  cope  with  anything  in  the  way  of  disorder, 
and  we  seldom  brought  in  men  except  to  quarter 
sessions.  But  we  had  very  often  to  go  out,  and 
then  we  were  overcharged.  Going  a distance  of 
20  or  30  miles  away,  I would  regard  myself  very 
safe  if  I came  home  without  losing  money ; that  is, 
if  I got  off  at  less  than  5s.  a-niglit.  It  was  suggested 
that  men  stationed  in  towns  with  over  5,000  of  a 
population  ought  to  get  something  extra  over  and 
above  what  men  stationed  in  rural  places  receive, 
on  the  ground  that  they  discharge  more  duty.  Very 
often,  particularly  within  the  last  few  years,  tele- 
grams came  from  this  place,  and  that  for  ten  or 
eleven  men,  and  there  would  not  be  time  to  send 
to  the  out-stations,  so  that  I would  have  to  go  to 
the  men  on  town,  and  hurl  them  off  by  the  next 
train. 

8818.  Apart  from  that,  is  there  much  severe  duty  ? 
— There  is.  It  is  much  heavier  and  more  dangerous 
too  than  in  the  country. 

8819.  Describe  how  you  have  heavier  duty  ? — In 
rural  places  they  do  with  two  or  three  patrols  in  the 
week ; in  towns  there  must  be  a patrol  every  night, 
and  there  is  a great  deal  of  rowdyism  and  disorder 
to.  contend  with.  There  is  a largo  number  of  people 
at  fairs  and  markets,  and  they  get  drunk  and  make 
a row,  and  resist  the  police,  and  stones  are  thrown. 
Again,  it  is  more  expensive  to  live  in  a town.  You 
have  to  pay  the  highest  penny  for  everything. 

8820.  Have  you  to  do  any  beat  duty  at  night  in 
Cloumel  ? — No. 

8821.  Have  they  local  watchmen  there? — They 
have  not. 

8822.  They  had  until  lately  ? — Not  for  many 
years.  It  was  before  my  time. 


Constable 
P.  Soraghan. 

25  Sept.,  1882. 
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8823.  Then  there  was  no  beat  duty  done  there  at 
night  ?— There  is  no  beat  duty  done  at  any  place  in 
Ireland  by  the  constabulary,  except  in  Belfast  and 
Londonderry. 

8824.  You  regard  the  patrol  duty  in  the  towns  as 
heavier  than  the  patrol  duty  in  the  country  ? — I do ; 
and  it  is  more  dangerous. 

8825.  What  is  the  next  matter? — The  matter  of 
pension  affects  about  three-fourths  of  the  men  in  the 
force  at  present.  It  does  not  affect  me;  but  it  is 
not  to  represent  my  own  interests  I came  here,  but 
the  interests  of  the  force  at  large.  Of  course,  we  all 
think  that  the  men  who  joined  since  1866  ought  to 
be  put  on  an  equality  as  regards  pension  with  the 
men  who  joined  before  that  date. 

8826.  Tell  us  the  grounds  on  which  that  rests  ? — 
The  only  thing  is  that  in  their  old  age,  when  they 
retire  from  the  service,  they  have  a right  to  as  good 
a retiring  allowance  as  the  men  who  went  before 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  live  in 
comfort,  while  perhaps  they  are  not  able  to  work. 
A man  who  enters  at  19  years  of  age  gets  out  at 
40  or  50.  He  is  a broken  old  man,  as  a rule.  There 
is  no  service  in  the  world  that  breaks  a man  down 
like  the  police  service.  If  you  saw  the  men  getting 
out  at  thirty  years’  service — some  of  them  are  strong, 
hale-looking,  but  they  are  mere  shells. 

8827.  We  heard  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  quiet 
situations  where  there  is  not  much  work  wanted  of 
them  on  getting  out.  Do  you  think  that  difficulty 
still  lasts? — I do;  but  the  people  who  have  that 
class  of  situation  to  give  away  would  not  hesitate  to 
give  it  to  a policeman,  notwithstanding  the  agitated 
state  of  the  country. 

8828.  Then  you  rest  the  claim  on  the  inability  of 
the  men  to  work  hard  ? — I would  like  to  see  them 
on  retiring  to  be  independent  of  all  comers  and  able 
to  live. 

8829.  Suppose  the  men  were  let  out  at  twenty- 
five  ? — That  is  another  thing. 

8830.  Suppose  they  were,  do  you  not  think  they 
would  be  able  to  find  something  to  do? — They 
would.  We  propose  that  it  be  left  optional  with  a 
man  to  retire  at  twenty-five  years’  service,  and  that 
it  should  be  compulsory  to  retire  at  thirty  years, 
provided  they  had  the  service  in  the  rank  to  entitle 
them  to  the  full  pension  of  the  rank,  and  if  not,  that 
they  might  remain  until  they  had. 

8831.  Do  you  think  if  the  men  were  allowed  to 
retire  at  twenty-five  years’  service  it  would  have  a 
great  effect  in  quickening  promotion  ? — To  be  sure 
it  would  ; and  not  only  that,  but  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  distributing  a great  many  young  athletic 
men  as  pensioners  to  support  the  authorities  if  they 
required  assistance  all  over  the  country.  A great 
many  men  hang  on  over  thirty  years’  service  and 
up  to  thirty-seven ; in  fact,  they  have  no  notion  of 
going. 


8832.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — The  abolition 
of  unfavourable  records. 

8833.  They  tell  against  men  both  as  to  promotion 
and  pension  ? — They  do.  No  man  could  calculate  the 
amount  of  injury  he  sustains  from  an  unfavourable 
record. 

8834.  What  do  you  propose  ? — When  a man  com- 
mits an  offence  it  is  right  an  unfavourable  record 
opposite  his  name  should  tell  against  him  in  some 
way;  but  it  should  die  there  and  then,  and  not 
tell  against  him  on  retirement. 

8835.  What  limit  would  you  put  to  its  effect  on 
promotion  ? — A man  becomes  eligible  for  promotion 
after'  two  years. 

8836.  Mr.  Sorrel. — But  still  the  record  stands 
against  him  ? — It  does.  What  we  propose  would  be 
three  years ; some  say  three  and  some  five  years. 

8837.  You  propose  that  it  be  absolutely  wiped 
out  at  the  end  of  three  years  ?— Of  course,  we 
do  not  mean  that  he  is  disqualified  for  three 
years  from  receiving  promotion,  because  that  would 
put  him  in  a worse  state  than  at  present.  What  we 
mean  by  wiping  out  unfavourable  records  after 
three  years  is,  that  any  offence  subsequent  should  bo 
treated  as  a first  offence. 

8838.  Chairman. — Bass  to  the  next  matter,  please  ? 
— The  next  is  promotion  from  the  ranks  to  the  post 
of  sub-inspector. 

8839.  What  proportion  of  the  number  of  sub- 
inspectors would  you  desire  for  the  ranks  ? — Those 
who  bestowed  any  thought  on  the  subject  at  all 
would  be  satisfied  with  half. 

8840.  Mr.  Barrel. — How  do  you  mean  “those 
who  bestowed  any  thought  on  the  subject has  it 
not  excited  any  attention  ? — Not  very  much ; because 
all  the  head  constables  except  one  or  two  are  men 
disqualified  by  age. 

8841.  Then  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  it 
has  not  excited  much  attention  except  where  head 
constables  are  eligible? — That  is  so.  We  are 
generally  selfish.  Unless  the  matter  affects  ourselves 
personally  we  do  not  bestow  much  thought  upon  it ; 
but  I think  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  service  it  is 
very  essential  that  at  least  half  the  promotions  should 
be  from  the  ranks. 

8842.  In  what  way  would  it  benefit  the  service  ? 
— It  would  stimulate  the  men  to  exert  themselves 
and  discharge  their  duty  more  satisfactorily ; it 
would  also  keep  up  a good  class  of  men  coming  into 
the  service. 

8843.  What  is  your  experience  of  serving  under 
men  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  ; do  you  find  them 
to  be  efficient  officers  ? — Yes.  I have  experience  of 
an  officer  who  rose  from  the  ranks,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  best  I served  under.  You  get  the  bad  and  good. 

8844.  What  is  the  next  subject  ? — That  is  all. 

[ Mr.  Holmes  left  on  official  business.'] 


Sub-Constable  William  Long,  examined. 


8845.  Chairman.— You  represent  the  sub-con- 
stables of  the  South  Riding  of  the  County  Tipperary  ? 
— Yes. 

8846.  What  part  of  Tipperary  are  you  stationed 
in  ? — In  Cashel. 

8847.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
Twenty  years. 

8848.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Cashel  ? — Three 
years. 

8849.  Take  the  subjects  in  the  order  of  their 
importance.  What  is  the  first  ?— The  first  thing  I 
was  deputed  to  speak  on  is  a rise  of  pay  of  at  least 
Is.  a-day. 

8850.  Have  you  contrasted  what  your  pay  would 
be  with  a rise  of  Is.  a-day,  and  the  pay  of  the  men 
generally,  with  the  pay  of  the  English  police  force ; 


or  have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  drawing  a com- 
parison between  them  ? — Nothing  more  than  what 
we  see  from  time  to  time  in  the  papers. 

8851.  In  England  there  are  certain  town  forces 
that  are  paid  higher,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  certain  rural  forces  that  are  paid  lower  than 
you  ? — If  they  are  they  have  not  the  same  duties  to 
perform. 

8851*.  Mr.  Harr  el. — Have  you  made  yourself 
acquainted  with  the  duties  they  have  to  perform  ? — 
I have  been  told  that  they  do  not  meet  with  the 
opposition  we  have  to  contend  with,  and  that,  in 
fact,  every  man  is  a policeman  in  England. 

8852.  Do  you  know  that  they  go  on  duty  alone, 
and  that  they  are  entirely  responsible  for  different 
rural  beats  ? — I do. 
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8853.  And  that  each  man  in  the  English  rural 
police  has  to  do  three  hours’  duty  by  day  and  five  by 
night  daily  ? — I do  not  know,  only  from  report. 

8854.  But  it  is  so  ? — From  report  I am  speaking ; 
I have  never  been  in  England. 

8855.  I am  not  speaking  of  the  difference  of  duty, 
but  as  regax-ds  the  actual  duration.  You  would  not 
say  thex-e  was  a very  violent  contrast  between  the 
time  an  Irish  policeman  was  kept  on  duty  and  an 
English  policeman,  taking  the  English  policeman’s 
time  as  eight  hours  in  the  twenty-four  ? — I would 
say  from  my  own  expex-ience  of  duty  in  Tipperary — 
seven  years — I did  six  hours  beat  duty  every  day  in 
the  week,  and  if  I were  on  the  first  beat  I had  often 
to  do  six  hours  at  night.  We  are  supposed  to  get  in 
at  a certain  hour,  but  a row  might  take  place,  and 
we  would  not  get  in  till  3 o’clock  in  the  morning. 

8856.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  say  anything 
else  on  the  subject,  for  instance,  in  reference  to  the 
expense  of  living  ? — I could  not  impx-ove  on  what 
the  constable  has  said,  except  that  I believe  a sub- 
constable requires  as  much  nourishment  as  a con- 
stable. 

8857.  Are  you  a married  man  ?—  I am. 

8858.  What  is  your  pay  ? — 51.  18s.  6d.  a-month, 

8859.  How  many  children  have  you  ? — Five. 

8860.  Is  there  any  statement  you  would  like  to 
make  as  to  the  expenditure  of  a man  in  your 
position  ? — Men  often  get  married  for  love,  and  the 
woman  would  have  xxo  means.  Men  in  higher 
positions  than  ours  have  done  that.  When  I got 
married  I got  a small  fortune,  and  could  support 
myself  and  wife  very  well  whilst  it  lasted ; I was 
drawing  on  it,  and  the  consequence  was  that  when 
my  family  was  rising  I got  into  debt.  The  bulk 
sum  I got  cleared  me,  but  I will  have  to  go  on  in 
the  same  way  again,  and  my  family  is  increasing. 
Another  difficulty  arising  from  the  present  state  of 
the  times  is  this,  that  though  Cashel  is  a fair  market 
town,  and  provisions  are  very  reasonable,  I will  have 
to  pay  more  than  any  one  else ; they  will  sell  to  any 
one  else  in  prefex-ence  to  me. 

8861.  How  long  has  that  tendency  to  overcharge 
been  going  on  ? — Since  the  agitation  commenced, 
more  or  less. 

8862.  It  was  not  so  before  ? — It  was  not.  In  the 
same  way  with  a sack  of  potatoes ; country  people 
will  say  they  were  sold,  whereas  I have  known 
instances  where  they  were  not. 

8863.  Is  it  as  bad  now  as  it  was  six  months  ago  ? 
— It  is  not. 

8864.  They  will  not  actually  refuse  now  ? — They 
speak  to  us  in  the  street  now,  whereas  they  would 
not  look  at  us  twelve  months  ago  while  on  the  beat 
up  and  down,  unless  the  respectable  men  who  have 
a stake  in  the  country.  I have  never  seen  any 
ixnkindness  from  them. 

8865.  Your  evidence  comes  to  this,  that  were  it 
not  for  your  wife’s  fortune,  and  the  bulk  sum  you 
got  the  other  da}1-,  you  would  find  it  hard  to  live 
with  a family  ? — I coxxld  not  have  lived.  Even  as  it 
was,  I denied  myself  a great  many  little  necessax-ies 
I required. 

8866.  Luxuries  or  necessax-ies  ? — Actually  neces- 
saries to  maintain  my  health  for  the  duties  I had  to 
perfox-m. 

8867.  Do  you  mean  eating  meat  as  often  as  you 
ought  ? — Yes ; we  had  an  immense  number  of 
seizux-es  which  were  made  by  night,  and  we  were 
bound  to  pi’otect  the  Emergency  agents.  We  had 
to  get  up  at  2 o’clock  in  the  morning  and  march 
a distance  of  9 or  10  miles,  and  we  would  then  have 
to  march,  guarding  the  cattle,  to  the  nearest  town. 
We  would  be  often  until  9 o’clock  in  the  morning 
before  getting  anything  to  eat.  Sometimes  I 
brought  food  with  me,  but  all  this  entailed  fux-ther 
expense  on  me  and  my  family. 

8868.  Mr.  Sorrel. — Upon  such  turns  of  duty  were 
you  absent  usually  the  number  of  hours  that  would 
give  you  extra  pay  ? — Sometimes  I was  and  some- 
times I was  not.  We  often  lost  the  extra-  pay  by 
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lialf-an-hour,  and  we  would  perhaps  get  nothing  at. 
all  more  than  the  ordinary  daily  pay. 

8869.  Chairman. — -What  is  the  next  subject  ? — 
The  next  is  the  equalization  of  pensions.  The 
majority  of  my  comx-ades  have  got  in  since  1866. 

8870.  Taking  those  men  who  joined  since  1866, 
which  are  they  more  anxious  about,  pay  or  pension  ? 
— I believe  myself,  from  my  personal  knowledge  of 
the  men  I am  stationed  with,  they  are  doing  very 
well  in  the  fox-ce,  and  the  majority  of  them  intend  to 
remain  in  the  force. 

8871.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  been  always  under 
fair  pay  ? — They  are  under  fair  pay.  They  are 
doing  very  well,  and  ax-e  well  contented,  bxxt  still 
they  are  looking  fox-ward  when  they  become  involved, 
or  ixx  their  old  age,  that  the  px-esent  retiring  allow- 
ance would  not  enable  them  to  live. 

8872.  I suppose  we  might  conclude  that  those 
men  who  got  in  since  1866,  and  are  on  fair  pay, 
when  they  are  not  max-x-ied  things  do  not  press  so 
very  hax-d  on  them  ? — Of  course  not. 

8873.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  on  the  sxxbject 
of  pensions  to  what  has  been  stated  ? — It  is  a gx-eat 
cause  of  discontent.  The  young  men  in  the  force 
are  talking  about  it ; they  do  not  believe  they  ax-e 
fairly  dealt  with  without  having  the  same  retiring 
allowance  as  the  men  who  joined  befox-e  1866. 
There  is  a case  in  the  station  where  I am  of  two 
men,  one  of  whom  joined  on  the  10th  August,  1866, 
and  the  other  on  the  11th.  The  man  who  joined  on 
the  10th  is  entitled  to  his  full  pay  as  pension,  while 
the  man  who  joined  on  the  folio-wing  day  is  not. 
There  ax-e  several  men  stationed  in  my  district  in 
the  same  position,  having  joined  a day  or  two  days 
late. 

8873*.  Go  to  the  next  matter  ? — Unfavoxxx-able 
records.  It  is  the  unanimous  wish  that  they  should 
be  blotted  out  after  two  years’  good  conduct.  It 
would  be  an  incentive  to  a man  to  say  to  himself, 
“ If  I conduct  myself  for  two  years  I will  start  level 
agaixx,  and  I can  hold  up  my  head.”  It  is  the 
greatest  possible  weight  on  a man  that  he  cannot 
lxold  up  his  head  when  he  gets  into  a scrape.  If  he 
does  a foolish  thing  in  his  young  days  it  is  hanging 
over  him  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life. 

8874.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — Lodging  allow- 
ance for  married  men  not  accommodated  in  ban-acks. 

8875.  Ax-e  you  accommodated  in  ban-acks  ? — I 
am ; but  I have  been  paying  rent  for  six  years. 

8876.  Was  it  in  Cashel  ? — No ; in  Tipperai-y 
town. 

8877.  What  rent  did  you  pay  in  Tipperary  town  ? 
— I paid  16s.  a-month  ; 4s.  a-week. 

8878.  It  would  not  be  so  much,  of  coux-se,  in 
smaller  towns  ? — That  is  where  the  difficulty  is, 
that  in  a small  town  you  can  hardly  get  a place  at 
all.  Then  the  police  barrack  is,  generally  speaking, 
iix  the  px-incipal  part  of  a lax-ge  town,  and  the  regu- 
lations of  the  fox-ce  compel  you  to  reside  within  a 
certain  distance  of  the  barrack.  You  cannot  afford 
to  take  a house  -within  the  distance,  and  conse- 
quently, you  have  to  send  your  family  to  the 
subux-bs,  and  you  will  not  get  permission  to  sleep  out 
then. 

8879.  Go  to  the  next  matter  ? — The  next  is  what 
we  call  boot  money. 

8880.  What  do  you  put  down  for  hoot  money  ? — 
We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  51.  would  cover 
the  wear  and  tear  of  boots  and  plain  clothes. 

8881.  What  is  the  next  point  P — The  sub-con- 
stables complain  very  much  of  holding  a senior  sub- 
constable responsible  on  duty  in  case  of  the 
di-unkenness  of  his  comrade. 

8882.  In  cases  where  the  senior  sub-constable  has 
not  had,  as  we  will  say,  hand,  act,  or  part  in  it  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

8883.  I suppose  you  would  make  the  rule  that, 
unless  a man  was  responsible  by  his  neglect,  or  being 
actually  a party  to  the  other  man’s  chinking,  he 
should  not  be  otherwise  made  responsible? — Cer- 
tainly. 

2 L 


Sub-Con  stable 
William  Long. 

25  Sept,  1882. 
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minutes  OF  EVIDENCE  OF  TEE 


8884.  Go  to  the  next  matter  ? — There  is  another 
■ important  matter  bearing  on  sub-constables  that  I 

was  specially  told  to  bring  under  your  notice.  A man 
' in  ah  out-station  is  reported  by  his  constable.  He 
denies  the  charge  that  is  brought  against  him,  let  it 
be  oii  just  or  unjust  grounds.  The  Court  finds  him 
not  guilty ; he  is  acquitted.  We  say  where  a con- 
stable brings  a frivolous  charge  and  fails  to  prove  it, 
the  punishment  that  would  be  inflicted  on  the  sub- 
constable  were  he  found  guilty  should  be  imposed 
on  the  constable.  That  would  prevent  a great  deal 
of  litigation. 

8885.  Do  you  not  think,  taking  the  case  of  a 
constable  who  brought  a charge,  fairly  believing 
it  was  a just  charge,  though  it  happened  not  to  be 
well  founded,  it  would  be  a great  hardship  on  him 
and  hamper  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  ? — If  it 
was  a fair  charge  he  ought  to  be  able  to  substan- 
tiate it. 

8886.  What  you  refer  to  is  where  a charge  is 
brought  by  a constable  either  frivolously  or  without 
due  consideration  ? — Yes.  There  have  been  often 
frivolous  charges  preferred  against  sub-constables 
that  are  not  for  the  good  of  the  service,  and,  strictly 
speaking,  do  not  amount  to  an  offence. 

8887.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  a rule  introduced 
that  charges  should  be  brought  within  a certain 
time  after  the  offence  was  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, and  that  no  charge  should  be  brought  unless 
it  was  within  a certain  time,  that  that  would  go 
some  way  to  remedy  what  you  complain  of  ? — I have 
never  known  a case  where  it  hung  over  twelve 
months  against  a man. 

8888.  Mr.  Hair  el. — The  point  which  you  raise  is 
that  it  is  within  the  power  of  a constable  to  bring  a 
frivolous  charge  against  a man  and  without  sufficient 
evidence  to  back  up  his  case  ? — Yes. 

8889.  Do  not  the  regulations  of  the  service  at 
present  impose  it  upon  an  officer  before  forwarding 
a file  involving  a Court  of  Inquiry  to  make  such  a 
preliminary  investigation  of  the  case  as  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  evidence  forthcoming  will  support 
the  charge  ? — I believe  so. 

8890.  If  the  officer  then  discharges  his  duty  in 
that  respect  properly  would  not  he  at  the  inception 
of  the  business  break  down  the  case  that  was  about 
to  be  made  if  he  inquired  into  it  in  a searching  way, 
and  thus  prevent  the  hardship  being  entailed  upon 
a man  of  being  tried  at  all  ? — He  might  or  might  not. 

8891.  At  least  the  officer  must  be  satisfied  that 
there  is  a prima  facie  case  against  a man,  or  else  the 
Court  of  Inquiry  will  not  be  held.  Is  not  that  so 
under  the  regulation  at  present  ? — I believe  it  is. 

8892.  Of  course,  you  could  not  impose  the  further 
duty  on  him  of  giving  any  credit  to  what  would  be 


brought  forward  in  defence,  because,  if  you  did  that, 
you  would  make  him  the  Tribunal  altogether  P — You 

8893.  And,  after  all,  may  not  a constable  report  a 
man  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  some  circumstances 
turn  out  afterwards,  either  in  defence  or  otherwise, 
which  exonerates  the  man,  but  at  the  same  time 
would  not  lead  the  Court  to  conclude  that  the  charge 
was  brought  frivolously  or  vexatiously  ? — I did  not 
for  a moment  say  there  was  anything  vexatious 
or  malicious,  but  for  trifling  little  matters  it  is  an 
annoyance  to  a man’s  mind  to  be  reported. 

8894.  You  ask  that  a very  severe  penalty  indeed 
be  visited  on  a constable — that,  if  he  fail  to  support 
his  charge,  the  punishment  which  would  have  been 
entailed  on  the  man  if  found  guilty  should  be 
entailed  on  the  constable? — Yes;  that  is  what  I 
would  ask. 

8895.  When  you  consider  what  a serious  penalty 
that  would  be,  it  would  debar  any  man  from  doing 
his  duty ; for  he  would  make  a charge  always  with 
a weight  round  his  neck.  On  the  other  hand,  sup- 
posing, at  the  present  time  and  under  the  present 
regulations,  that  it  came  within  the  knowledge  of  a 
Court  of  Inquiry  that  a charge  was  preferred  by  a 
superior  against  an  inferior,  and  that  that  charge 
was  preferred  vindictively,  vexatiously,  and  frivo- 
lously, do  you  not  think  that  serious  consequehces 
would  follow  to  the  head  constable  or  constable,  or 
even  officer,  who  preferred  a charge  in  such  a way  ? 
— I do.  So  far  as  I am  personally  concerned  it  has 
never  occurred  to  me,  but  I am  merely  the  mouth- 
piece here  of  the  men. 

8896.  Chaiman. — Without  going  into  individual 
cases,  have  there  been  cases  of  grievance  on  that 
subject  arising  among  the  men  whom  you  represent  ? 
— There  have  been. 

8897.  In  more  than  one  barrack  ?— I have  known 
of  them  through  the  county. 

8898.  Is  there  anything  else  you  -wish  to  mention? 
— We  would  like  that  in  out-stations  or  rural  stations 
the  constable  in  charge  should  be  empowered  to  grant 
eight  hours’ leave  in  place  of  four  ; for  this  reason, 
that  a man  may  be  stationed  6 miles  from  a market 
town,  and  he  comes  in  to  leave  his  measure  for  a 
pair  of  boots.  He  has  to  walk  in,  and  it  takes  him 
an  hour  and  a-half  to  come  and  the  same  to  return, 
so  that  he  has  only  an  hour  to  transact  his  bus.i- 

8899.  Would  you  limit  the  time  ? — Yes ; that  the 
eight  hours  should  not  extend  beyond  roll-call. 

8900.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — That  is  all  I have 
to  mention, 

8901.  In  what  county  were  you  serving  before  you 
went  to  Tipperary  ? — In  the  Queen’s  County . 


[The  Committee  adjourned  to  next  day.] 


Nineteenth  Day. — 26th  SEPTEMBER,  1882. 

Present: 

Mr.  R.  O’Shatjghnessy,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  W.  A.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Hatlrel,  R.M. 


Head  Constable  Johk  Rolston,  examined. 


Head  Con- 
J.  Rolston. 
26  Sept.,  1882. 


8902.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  of  the  city  of  Limerick  ? — Yes. 

8903.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  there  ? 
—A  year. 


8904.  Where  were  you  stationed  before  ? — At 
Kilfinane,  County  Limerick ; I have  been  also 
stationed  in  the  County  Dublin  and  the  County 
Tipperary. 
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8905.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
Nineteen  years  and  a-half. 

8906.  Then  you  do  noif  come  under  the  1866  Act? 
— No. 

8907.  There  was  a Memorial  presented  by  the  men 
of  the  city  of  Limerick  ? — Yes  ; the  men  presented 
the  Memorial,  but  I would  sooner  give  my  evidence 
irrespectively  of  it. 

8908.  Take  the  subjects,  then,  in  the  order  of  im- 
portance ? — The  first  I would  deal  with  is  an  increase 
of  pay. 

8909.  The  city  of  Limerick  men  demand  an 
increase  of  pay  ? — Yes. 

8910.  To  what  extent  ? — The  constables  and  head 
constables  think  they  should  be  put  on  an  equality 
with  the  men  of  other  forces  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 

8911.  Are  there  any  particular  forces  to  which 
their  attention  has  been  drawn  ? — They  say  the 
London  metropolitan  police  force  is  analogous  to 
ours  as  to  strength,  and  that,  although  the  men  of 
that  force  have  not  as  much  duty  to  do  as  we  have, 
they  are,  as  you  are  aware,  much  better  paid. 

8912.  Have  the  men  made  an  accurate  examina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  duty  that  the  London  metro- 
politan police  have  to  do  in  ordinary  times  ? — Yes  ; 
I am  pretty  well'  posted  on  that,  because  I have  been 
to  London  on  two  occasions  lately. 

8913.  Taking  the  Irish  constabulary  in  a town 
like  Limerick,  not  when  there  is  disturbance,  but  in 
ordinary  times,  and  contrasting  your  duty  with  that 
of  the  London  metropolitan  police,  do  you  do  more 
duty  than  they  do  We  do  even  in  ordinary  times 
much  more  beat  duty  than  they  do  in  London. 

8914.  How-  many  hours  ? — Bach  man  does  six 
hours  by  day,  and,  on  an  average,  four  and  a-half  by 
night ; that  is  ten  and  a-half  out  of  the  twenty-four 
as  a minimum  in  ordinary  times. 

8915.  Is  there  beat  duty  done  by  the  constabulary 
in  Limerick  at  night  ? — Yes ; we  call  the  turns 
night  beats ; they  were  formerly  called  patrols. 

8916.  Is  it  different  from  ordinary  patrol  duty  in 
any  respect  ? — No ; the  only  difference  is  that 
at  night  the  beats  concentrate  together,  but  they  do 
not  caiTy  arms ; it  is  beat  duty  all  the  same. 

8917.  Am  I to  understand  that  every  man  on  an 
average  does  ten  and  a-half  hours’  beat  duty  ? — Yes. 

8918.  As  a contrast,  does  that  take  up  from  each 
man  a greater  space  of  time  than  the  beat  and 
patrol  duty  of  a constable  in  Clonmel  ? — I do  not 
know  much  about  it ; I should  say  it  does,  but  it 
was  in  the  North  Riding  of  Tipperary  I was — in 
Nenagh  and  Thurles. 

8919.  Take  Nenagh,  you  had  beat  duty  during  the 
day  there  ? — Yes. 

8920.  And  also  patrol  duty  at  night  ?— Yes. 

8921.  What  is  the  average  day  and  night  duty  in 
Nenagh  in  ordinary  times  ? — It  is  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen year’s  since  I was  there,  and  it  would  not  have 
been  more  than  four  and  a-half  or  five  hours  then. 

8922.  What  does  it  average  now  ? — I do  not 
know ; it  is  so  much  changed  since  I was  there. 

8923.  Mr.  Barrel. — You  spoke  of  the  beat  duty 
during  the  day  ? — Yes. 

8924.  That  means  placing  a man  on  duty  to 
take  charge  of  a certain  portion  of  the  streets  ? — 
Exactly. 

8925.  And  he  is  continuously  on  duty  six  hours  ? 
— Yes,  when  not  relieved. 

8926.  He  is  obliged  to  be  present  on  his  beat 
during  that  entire  time  ? — Certainly,  unless  when 
bringing  a prisoner  to  the  barrack. 

8927.  Unless  his  duty  requires  him  to  come  with 
a prisoner  to  the  barrack  or  otherwise  ? — Yes. 

8928.  What  time  does  the  beat  duty  commence  ? 
At  9,  and  lasts  till  3 o’clock. 

8929.  He  would  be  relieved  at  3 by  another  man, 
who  would  be  on  from  3 till  9 ? — From  3 till  10,  but 
getting  an  hour’s  relief  from  6 till  7 for  supper. 

8930.  How  many  beats  are  there  in  Limerick  ? — 
There  are  eighteen. 
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8931.  That  would  necessitate  the  employment 
daily  of  thirty-six  men  ? — Yes. 

8932.  How  many  men  are  there  in  Limerick  ? — 
There  are  101  available  for  duty. 

8933.  Seeing  that  thirty-six  men  would  be  engaged 
daily  on  beat  duty,  would  it  come  to  a man’s  turn 
for  the  regular  six  hours’  beat  duty  every  day  ? — It 
would,  unless  when  on  guard,  or  on  escort  duty. 

8934.  But  you  only  require  thirty-six  men  for  the 
beats  ? — Yes,  at  a time ; there  are  two  reliefs. 

8935.  There  are  eighteen  beats  in  the  town? — 
Yes ; each  beat  is  doubled,  and  there  are  thirty-six 
men  on  at  a time. 

8936.  Then  there  are  two  men  on  each  beat  ? — 
Yes ; when  you  take  101  you  must  show  how  the 
duty  is  done  at  present ; on  ordinary  occasions  there 
are  only  eighty  men. 

8937.  On  ordinary  occasions  there  are  only  thirty- 
six  on  duty  ? — Quite  so. 

8938.  But  in  the  abnormal  state  of  affairs  there 
are  now  seventy -two  inquired  for  beat  duty? — 
Exactly. 

8939.  The  rest  of  the  men  are  engaged  as  barrack 
orderlies  and  on  other  duties  ?— Yes ; as  guards,  on 
petty  sessions  duty,  escorts,  warrants,  summonses, 
and  so  on. 

8940.  I would  take  it,  it  did  come  to  a man’s  turn 
to  do  the  six  hours’  beat  duty  nearly  every  day  ? — 
Every  day,  unless  when  on  guard. 

8941.  On  an  average,  he  would  be  on  beat  duty 
five  days  in  the  week  ? — On  an  average. 

8942.  You  say  the  beat  duty  ceases  at  10  o’clock 
at  night  ? — Yes. 

8943.  And  then  there  is  a night  town  patrol  ?— 
Yes. 

8944.  How  many  men  go  on  night  town  patrol 
every  night  ? — In  the  city,  thirty-five. 

8945.  Do  the  city  men  do  duty  outside  the  city  ? 


—No. 

8946.  Then  there  would  be  thirty-five  on  patrol 

every  night  ? — Yes.  Those  would  go  from  six 

stations. 

8947.  How  long  would  they  stay  on  duty  ? — On 
an  average  four  and  a-half  hours  daily — till  half- 
past 2. 

8948.  Then  the  half  of  the  beat  duty  would  be 
entirely  on  patrol  ? — Yes. 

8949.  Four  or  five  men  go  together  when  on  night 
patrol  ? — Yes,  in  Indian  file ; small  bodies  of  not  less 
than  five. 

8950.  They  are  on  from  10  till  half-past  2?— 
Yes. 

8951.  That  is,  five  days  in  the  week  they  have  six 
hours  a-day  beat  duty,  and  every  other  night  town 
night  patrol  in  addition  to  that  ? — Yes  ; and  every 
fourth  night  it  would  come  to  a man’s  turn  to  be 
o-uard,  and  then  he  would  have  twenty-four  hours’ 
duty. 

8952.  Limerick  being  a large  town,  the  guards  do 
not  go  to  bed  ? — They  do  not  go  to  bed  at  all. 

8953.  Are  they  placed  on  duty  the  following  day  ? 
— No.  They  sleep  till  4 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
are  available  for  evening  duty,  or  patrol,  or  warrant, 
or  anything  else  they  are  required  for. 

8954.  Describing  a man’s  duty  as  ten  and  a-half 

hours  a-day,  that  is,  six  hours  by  day  and  four  and 
a-half  by  night  daily,  it  often  occurs  that  men  do 
that  duty,  but  it  is  not  of  daily  occurrence,  after 
all  ? — At  the  present  time  it  is  of  daily  occurrence. 
They  do  on  an  average  about  fourteen  and  a-quarter 
hours’  duty  in  the  day,  every  man  of  the  101.  I 
hold  a copy  of  an  official  Return  showing  that 
average.  r , , , 

8955.  How  do  you  make  that  out? — Beat  duty: 

eighty  men,  making  479  hours ; that  is,  seventy-two 
men,  superintended  by  eight  constables.  Then  night 
beats : thirty-five  men,  212  hours ; each  beat  about 
four  and  a-half  hours.  Trains  : four  men,  two  by  day 
and  two  by  night,  96  hours.  j . 

8956.  Of  course,  a man  who  is  on  .tram  duty  is 
not  at  the  train  all  the  time ; he  goes  backward  and 

2 L 2 
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stable 
J.  Rolston. 
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Head  Con-  forward  to  the  barrack  ? — Only  to  his  dinner.  There 
stable  are  so  many  trains,  he  must  be  continuously  there. 

J.  Kolston.  He  cannot  have  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
26  Se  >t  1882  ^or  mea^  Guards : twelve  men,  255  hours ; nine 
v ’ constantly  for  twenty-four  hours.  Three  auxiliary 
guards  at  William  Street  for  thirteen  horns  each 
night ; and  those  guards,  in  addition  to  doing  their 
two  hours’  sentry — two  hours  on  and  four  off — answer 
any  calls  during  the  night. 

8957.  They  are  liable  to  other  calls  ? — Yes ; such 
as  robberies  or  riots  in  the  city.  When  the  night 
patrol  would  not  happen  to  be  there,  they  dash  out 
and  attend  at  once.  Then  they  have  to  attend 
at  petty  sessions,  police-courts,  Land  Commission, 
assizes,  quarter  sessions,  and  so  on.  Assizes  and 
quarter  sessions  occur’  seldom;  but  when  on,  the 
average  number  from  the  city  would  be  seventeen 
men,  seventy -two  hours. 

8958.  How  many  hour’s  each  ? — About  four  and 
a-lialf  hours  each.  Then  there  are  other  duties, 
such  as  escorts,  attending  to  calls  at  the  barrack, 
larcenies,  &c. ; so  that  each  man  may  calculate  to  do 
two  hours  a-day  on  that. 

8959.  Do  you  mean  of  the  whole  101  ? — Yes. 

8960.  Is  not  that  a high  average  on  every  man  ? — 
It  may  be  less,  say  one  hour  each  day. 

8961.  Do  you  think  even  that  would  be  a fair- 
average  ? — I think  it  would. 

8962.  Do  you  think  every  man  of  the  whole  101 
would  be  occupied  an  extra  hour  beyond  the  ten  and 
a-half  hour’s  in  answering  some  call  of  an  extra- 
ordinary character? — I do,  certainly.  It  has  fre- 
quently occurred  in  Limerick  that  all  the  men  in 
the  station  are  on  duty  of  an  evening  for  four  or 
five  hours.  This  would  not  occur  more  than  once 
a-week. 

8963.  That  is  to  meet  some  exigency? — Yes;  I 
calculate  that  about  four-  men  would  be  required  daily 
in  William  Street,  who  would  be  constantly  employed 
from  morning  till  night  answering  calls,  attending 
to  larceny  cases,  and  other  duty  that  could  not  be 
attended  to  by  the  beat  men.  Then  come  the  serving 
of  warrants,  summonses,  &c.  I would  say  an  hour 
each  for  that  duty. 

8964.  For  every  man  ? — Yes.  That  makes  up 
1,435.  hours,  winch,  divided  by  101,  gives  14T25'r 
hours  a-day. 

8965.  That  is,  some  things  are  taken  beyond  the 
average,  but  it  is  done  fairly,  to  meet  the  contin- 
gencies of  Limerick  ? — It  was  not  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Committee  the  Return  was  made  out ; but  I 
may  tell  you  that  since  Thursday  last  some  of  the 
duties  have  been  relaxed,  bringing  the  average  down 
to  eleven  and  a-quarter  hours  a-day. 

8966.  I take  it  for  granted  that  nothing  necessary 
has  been  neglected  since  Thursday  last? — No; 
because,  from  the  peaceable  state  we  are  in,  it  was 
considered  that  a less  number  of  men  on  patrol 
would  do. 

8967.  Is  it  owing  to  a change  in  the  condition  of 
Limerick  ? — Yes.  It  is  in  a more  satisfactory  state 
than  before,  and  a less  number  of  men  will  suffice  on 
patrol. 

8968.  There  is  full  credit  given  in  some  of  the 
items,  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  Return  is  framed 
on  rather  an  ideal  state  of  things.  It  is  not,  in  fact, 
the  official  record  ? — It  is. 

8969.  But  it  is  not  an  official  record  of  the  actual 
work  done  daily  by  a given  number  of  men ; it  is 
rather  a calculation  founded  on  the  experience  of 
what  is  done  by  the  whole  force  of  Limerick  ? — 
The  first  four  items  are  official  records  "from  the 
records  of  the  stations,  but  the  latter,  petty  sessions, 
warrants,  and  so  on,  must  be  approximate  returns. 

8970.  Chairman. — I gather  from  that  that  you 
are  likely  to  go  back  to  the  old  scale  of  work  ?— I 
hope  we  will,  very  soon. 

8971.  Mr.  Harrel. — On  the  average,  five  days  in 
the  week  the  duty  would  be  six  hours  on  each  man, 
and  then  on  the  average  also  each  man  would  have 
to  do  on  four  days  in  the  week  an  additional  four 


or  four  and  a-half  hours  on  night  town  patrol  ? — 
Yes.  You  may  say  twice  a-week  he  would  do 
twenty-four  hours’  guard  ■ in  addition  at  William 
Street. 

8972.  That  is  as  barrack  orderly? — Guard,  I 
call  it. 

8873.  Chairman. — Do  you  mean  by  that  twenty- 
four  hours  on  each  occasion  ? — Yes.  He  would  be 
continuously  on  duty  from  8 a.m.  to-day  till  8 a.m. 
to-morrow. 

8973*.  That  is  forty-eight  hours  in  the  week 
guard  duty  ? — Yes.  It  comes  to  then-  turn  at 

present  about  twice  a-week,  with  sickness  and 
casualties,  and  other  things. 

8974.  Mr.  Harrel. — This  is  entirely  an  exceptional 
state  of  things  in  Limerick  that  does  not  prevail  in 
the  service  generally  ? — No.  There  was  an  attempt 
to  blow  us  up  there  some  time  ago. 

8975.  There  is  no  analogy  between  the  duty  of  the 
guard  and  that  of  barrack  orderly — it  is  more  like 
sentry  duty  by  soldiers  ?— I do  not  say  it  is.  When 
a man  is  off  guard  he  can  lie,  down  and  sleep,  but 
when  a man  is  barrack  orderly  he  cannot  sleep 
at  all. 

8976.  Not  in  a large  town  ? — In  any  part  of  the 
city  of  Limerick,  and  perhaps  in  the  county  at  the 
present  time,  that  privilege  has  been  withdrawn. 

8977.  Chairman. — Is  that  guard  duty  the  duty 
you  would  have  to  perform  to  the  same  extent  in 
Limerick  in  quiet  times ; would  a man  be  called 
upon  twice  a-week  to  be  on  guard  twenty-four 
hours  in  quiet  times  ? — Not  in  quiet  times  ; there 
are  four  men  on  guard.  Now  there  are  seven,  the 
ordinary  guard  first  on  during  the  day  and  three 
auxiliaries  at  night. 

8978.  And  the  course  in  quiet  times  is  that  a man 
would  not  be  so  often  called  upon  to  discharge  the 
duties  ? — Yes ; only  in  the  proportion  of  four  to 
seven  in  William  Street.  Of  course  in  the  other 
stations  there  would  be  nine  instead  of  twelve. 

8979.  Yon  have  detailed  the  extraordinary  duties 
which  you  have  to  perform.  I want  to  know 
whether  the  element  of  danger  to  the  person  has 
entered  into  the  calculation  of  the  men  in  making 
this  claim  for  pay  ? — It  is  not  exactly  that ; but  it  is 
to  be  put  on  an  equality  •with  other  forces. 

8980.  I do  not  mean  that  men  want  to  shirk  the 
duty,  but  does  the  element  of  danger  to  the  person 
from  conflicts,  and  so  on,  enter  into  the  claim  made 
by  the  men  for  pay  ? — Well,  men  do  not  mind  the 
risk  very  much.  They  are  no  way  cowardly  in  that 
respect.  At  the  same  time,  I think  they  have  a 
right  to  put  that  forward,  because  we  have  more 
dangerous  and  unpleasant  duties  to  perform  than 
other  forces  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Isles. 

8981.  You  have  been  on  duty  in  towns.  Is  it 
your  experience  that  the  1-isks  of  coming  into  contact 
with  evil-doers  in  ordinary  times  are  greater  in 
towns  than  in  country  districts  ? — I should  say  they 
are  somewhat  greater’. 

8982.  With  regard  to  the  comparison  with  the 
forces  in  other  places,  are  you  aware  that  the  London 
metropolitan  police  force  is  the  most  highly  paid  in 
the  three  kingdoms  ? — Yes.  They  are  somewhat 
better  paid  than  the  Dublin  men  are. 

8983.  Have  you  contrasted  your’  force  at  all  with 
forces  in  other  towns  in  England  of  the  size  of 
Limerick  ? — I do  not  know  much  of  those  forces. 

8984.  The  Committee  have  already  begun  to 
examine  carefully  into  the  rates  of  pay  not  only  of 
the  London  force,  but  all  the  forces  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  on  the 
subject  of  pay  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  living  ? 
—Yes.  Of  course,  in  consequence  of  the  exceed- 
ingly hard  duties  men  have  to  perform,  they  must 
live  better  than  if  they  had  less  to  do. 

8985.  Is  that  merely  a theory,  or  is  it  the  practical 

experience  of  the  men  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  ? — Yes.  The  mess  is  higher  now  than  for- 

merly. 

8986.  Is  it  higher  apart  altogether  from  price  and 
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in  consequence  of  the  men  being  obliged  to  eat 
more? — Yes;  and  the  people  through  the  country 
generally  live  better  than  they  did  formerly.  In 
fact,  people  in  Ireland  altogether  live  better  than 
they  did  twenty  years  ago. 

8987.  Have  you  a paper  showing  the  cost  of 
living? — I have  of  the  cost  of  the  constables’ 
mess. 

8988.  Allow  me  to  see  it.  This  is,  I presume,  the 
actual  mess  account  of  a constables’  mess  in  the  city 
of  Limerick  ? — It  is,  as  shown  by  the  mess-book  for 
the  month  of  August.  It  was  a little  higher  in  July, 
but  I took  the  last  month’s  account. 

8989.  For  August  1882,  beef,  bread,  groceries, 
milk,  and  sundries,  21.  4s.  7 §d.  ? — Yes. 

8990.  In  addition,  you  have  other  items  that  go 
to  improve  the  breakfast ; butter  at-  Is.  4 d.  per  lb., 
os.  4 d.;  eggs  ; then  74  lbs.  of  chop  for  breakfast  for 
fifteen  days  going  on  hard  duty,  7s.  6 d. ; thirty 
bottles  of  beer,  at  2k d.  per  bottle,  6s.  3d. ; that 
is  31.  9s.  did.  ? — Yes. 

8991.  The  mess-book  speaks  for  itself,  but  the 
other  items  are  calculated  on  the  actual  expendi- 
ture?— They  are;  we  were  calculating  that  each 
man  spends  that  much ; each  man  would  not  take  a 
bottle  of  beer,  because  some  would  not  drink  any. 

8992.  You  are  taking  the  case  of  the  men  who 
do.  There  is  also  a list  of  necessaries,  boots,  and 
repairs,  shirts,  inside  clothes  generally,  shoe  brushes, 
and  such  things;  table-cloth  and  delft,  cooking 
utensils,  and  an  allowance  for  forage  cap  and  mitts, 
tobacco  at  the  rate  of  4<Z.  an  ounce  for  6 ounces 
a-week,  an  allowance  for  plain  clothes,  an  extra 
charge  for  fitting  uniform,  church  dues,  2Z. ; news- 
paper, 11.  10s.  5 d. ; and  the  proportionate  part  of  all 
this  for  a month  comes  to  1Z.  16s.  11^<Z. ; that,  added 
to  3Z.  9s.  did.,  makes  5 Z.  6s.  5 d.,  and,  taken  for  the 
entire  year,  it  amounts  to  63Z.  17s.  9cZ.,  which, 
according  to  you,  is  the, ordinary  expenditure  of  an 
unmarried  constable  for  a year  ? — Yes. 

8993.  The  acting  constables  mess  with  the  sub- 
constables ? — Yes. 

8994.  What  is  the  pay  of  the  lowest  grade  of 
constable  ? — 121.  16s.,  minus  1|  per  cent. 

8995.  That  would  bring  it  down  to  71Z.  odd  ? — 
Yes. 

8996.  Thus  a constable  would  have,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  after  the  payment  of  the  necessary  expen- 
diture, about  81.  ? — Yes. 

8997.  The  disturbance  in  Limerick,  however 
much  it  adds  to  the  quantity  of  mutton  chops  for 
breakfast,  does  not  interfere  with  the  rate  ? — It  does 
not,  because  there  is  any  number  of  butchers  and 
bakers  to  go  to. 

8998.  Mr.  Holmes. — There  is  plenty  of  competi- 
tion ? — There  is  ; so  that  the  trouble  does  not  inter- 
fere with  us  much. 

8999.  Would  you  regard  that  81.  as  money  saved 
by  the  constable  ? — I would  regard  that  as  money  lie 
would  have  to  spend  at  his  leisure  to  amuse  himself. 
It  is  a very  small  sum. 

9000.  Are  you  a married  man  ? — Yes  ; but  I am 
not  long  married. 

9001.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  account  to  show 
the  condition  of  the  married  men  in  Limerick  ? — I 
have  not,  because  there  are  other  witnesses  who  can 
describe  the  trouble  they  are  in  better  than  I can. 
I am  only  recently  married,  and  I do  not  feel  the 
trouble  of  it  yet. 

9002.  We  may  take  it  for  granted  the  evidence 
with  regard  to  other  married  men  in  Ireland  applies 
to  the  Limerick  men? — It  certainly  does.  The 
Limerick  men  with  two  or  three  children  who  are 
obliged  to  pay  4s.  a-week  at  least  lodging  money 
are  in  a miserable  state. 

9003.  Do  you  not  think,  so  far  as  refers  to  those 
you  represent,  the  real  pressure  in  this  case  is  on 
the  married  men  ? — No  doubt  of  it.  Unmarried 
constables  must  feel  it  also,  because  8Z.  odd  is  not 
sufficient  for  a man  in  the  position  of  a constable 
when  he  goes  to  see  his  people. 


9004.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  else  on  the  Head  Con- 

subject  of  pay  ? — I would  say  that  a comparison  of  stable 
the  rural  constabulary  in  Limerick  might  be  taken  J-  I!olston- 
to  apply  to  the  rural  constabulary  in  Ireland,  that  is  2(j  Sept  1882 
to  say,  to  the  constabulary  stationed  in  country  ’ 

places  and  small  towns,  and  the  metropolitan  police 

of  London  would  compare  more  with  the  constabu- 
lary in  Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick,  Derry,  Galway, 
and  Kilkenny,  all  towns  with  a population  of  over 
20,000. 

9005.  You  would  go  in  for  making  a distinction 
between  the  rates  of  pay  of  big  towns,  where  there 
is  heavy  duty,  and  the  rates  of  pay  of  places  where 
there  is  very  light  duty  ? — I would. 

9006.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  very  great 
distinctions  between  the  rates  of  pay  in  towns  in 
England  and  the  rates  in  rural  districts  ? — Yes  ; I 
have  heard  there  is. 

9007.  Mr.  Holmes. — Supposing,  in  large  towns 
like  Limerick,  Belfast,  and  Cork,  the  Government 
were  willing  to  build  blocks  of  houses  near  the 
police  barracks  for  the  accommodation  of  married 
men,  do  you  think  the  married  men  would  be 
willing  to  pay  a small  rent  ? — They  would  be  very 
willing. 

9008.  They  would  not  complain  of  being  charged 
a reasonable  rent  for  reasonable  accommodation  ? — 

They  would  not ; but  the  men  are  permitted  by  the 
l’egulations  to  get  married,  and  when  a man  gets 
married  there  is  no  fear  of  his  resigning. 

9009.  Because  he  is  wedded  to  the  force  ? — He 
cannot  leave.  It  would  be  worth  considering 
whether  the  Government  would  build  those  small 
houses  and  give  them  to  the  men,  the  same  as  the 
coast-guards,  not  charging  any  rent,  and  give  men  at 
lodgings  a nominal  lodging  allowance. 

9010.  But  if  your  pay  was  improved,  would  not 
you  think  it  fair  to  charge  a reasonable  rate  for  this 
accommodation,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  men  in 
London  have  to  pay  ? — Taking  it  that  way,  it  would. 

But  there  are'  privileges  in  London  I would  not 
ask  to  have  accorded  to  the  constabulary.  A man’s 
family  can  trade  in  London,  but  it  would  scarcely  do 
in  Ireland. 

9011.  You  are  not  quite  correct;  they  are  not 
allowed  to  keep  a shop.  The  wives  are  allowed  to 
follow  certain  callings,  for  instance,  dressmaking  ? — 

Keeping  lodgings  and  dressmaking ; that  would  not 
do  in  Ireland. 

9012.  How  many  police  barracks  are  there  in 
Limerick  ? — Six. 

9013.  How  many  men  sit  down  to  mess  on  an 
average  in  each  barrack  ? — At  William  Street 
barrack  there  are  about  forty  or  forty-five  in  mess  ; 
at  Colooney  Street,  out  of  a force  of  fourteen,  there 
are  about  eight  in  mess ; at  the  Docks  there  are  five ; 
at  Thomond  Gate  there  are  about  nine;  at  Clare 
Street  about- twenty ; and  at  Cor  bally,  four. 

9014.  The  more  who  sit  down  to  mess  the  cheaper 
the  messing  ? — No  doubt,  and  the  men  live  with  the 
greatest  economy. 

9015.  The  charge  for  messing  where  forty  men 
sit  down  to  mess  is  per  man  less  than  it  would  be  in 
a station  where  only  five  men  sit  down  to  mess  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  much  less.  No  doubt,  if 
the  men  made  a contract,  they  would  get  meat 
cheaper  than  ordinarily ; but  they  do  not,  they  pay 
monthly,  and  can  change  if  they  wish. 

9016.  In  a barrack  where  there  are  forty  men 
messing  every  day,  would  not  it  be  easy  to  enter 
into  a contract  with  one  or  two  butchers,  and 
get  meat  at  more  reasonable  terms  ? — The  men 
do  not  like  contracts.  They  do  not  find  contracts 
satisfactory.  Though  tradesmen  are  very  honest, 
contracts  are  objectionable  to  the  police.  They 
prefer  buying  monthly,  and  going  where  they  like 
when  the  month  is  up,  and  so  they  get  better  value 
for  their  money. 

9017.  What  do  you  pay  all  round  for  meat  in 
Limerick  ? — 9<Z.  per  lb. 

9018.  For  the  best  joint? — Not  the  best  joint, 
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but  the  rough  beef.  A steak  or  a chop  would  cost 
lOtZ.  or  Is. 

9019.  Chairman. — Have  you  consulted  the  other 
constables  and  sub-constables  whether  the  question 
arose  about  their  wives  being  willing  to  seek  employ- 
ment ? — I have  not  consulted  them ; I did  not  ask 
their  opinion  on  that. 

9020.  I should  tell  you  there  are  a good  many 
constables  and  sub-constables  who  have  given 
evidence  that  there  are  certain  employments  they 
would  like  to  have  open  to  their  wives,  such  as  that 
of  schoolmistress  or  dressmaker.  Do  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Limerick,  like  the  Corporation  of  Belfast, 
contribute  anything  at  all  to  the  payment  of  the 
men  in  Limerick  ? — No ; unless  for  the  extra  force 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

9021.  I believe  the  city  of  Limerick  is  provided 
with  a night  watch  ? — It  is. 

9022.  They  discharge  a certain  amount  of  duties 
which  in  other  towns,  for  instance  like  Dublin,  are 
discharged  by  the  police  ? — As  regards  the  night 
watch  in  Limerick  I would  not  say  much.  Of  course, 
the  night  watch  are  well  known. 

9023.  I want  to  get  out  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
night  watch  ? — There  is. 

9024.  Discharging  the  ordinary  duties  of  a night 
watch  ? — Ves,  as  watchmen. 

9025.  Duties  which  in  most  places  are  now  dis- 
charged by  the  police  ? — There  is  a night  watch  to 
call  out  the  hour.  As  a police  force  they  are  abso- 
lutely useless  in  Limerick ; and  the  gentry  of  Lime- 
rick would  concur  with  me. 

9026.  Mr.  Holmes.— May  I ask  you  when  the 
Limerick  men  began  to  think  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently well  paid  ? — Before  now,  men  got  temporary 
advances  when  going  on  duty,  and  they  have  found 
for  a long  time  past  they  have  been  obliged  to  work 
for  their  food  and  clothing. 

9027.  Remember,  it  is  only  eight  years  ago  since 
the  pay  was  increased,  namely,  in  1874.  Were  the 
men  fairly  satisfied  at  that  time  with  the  increase 
that  was  given  ? — They  were. 

9028.  Then  it  was  within  the  last  three  years 

the  men  found  they  were  out  of  pocket  by  having  to 
pay  more  for  their  night’s  lodging  and  their  meals 
away  from  a station  that  they  began  to  be  discon- 
tented with  the  present  rate  of  pay  ?— Yes.  I 

should  say  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  they 
began  to  think  they  should  get  more  pay ; but  their 
home  living  has  also  increased. 

9029.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ home  living  ” ? — I 
mean  living  in  barracks.  The  cost  of  messing  and 
necessaries  has  increased. 

9030.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  men 
are  living  better,  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  want 
more  food  to  keep  up  their  systems  now,  or  to  a 
higher  style  of  living  than  they  were  accustomed  to 
before  ? — They  live  on  good  substantial  food,  no 
dainties  whatever. 

9031.  Has  the  cost  of  meat  and  other  articles  of 
food  risen  much,  if  at  all,  within  the  last  eight 
years  ? — The  cost  of  meat  has  risen ; the  cost  of 
bacon  in  Limerick  has  risen  materially. 

9032.  Chairman. — If  you  have  done  with  the 
subject  of  pay,  go  on  with  that  of  pension  ? — Yes. 

9033.  In  Limerick,  I suppose,  the  men  who  came 
in  since  1866  seek  an  equalization  of  pension  with 
those  who  joined  previously  ? — Yes. 

9034.  Tell  us  in  a general  way  about  how  many 
men  stationed  in  Limerick  are  men  who  came  in 
since  i866  ? — I should  say  70  oi*  75  per  cent,  would 
be  about  the  number  in  Limerick.  Perhaps  there 
are  more  in  Limerick  than  in  other  places,  because 
it  was  found  that  older  men  were  not  able  to  stand 
the  work ; they  required  young,  strong  fellows 
for. it. 

9035.  The  young  men  who  are  affected  by  this 
question  of  pension  have  in  places  like  Limerick 
been  employed  in  preference  to  the  older  men  to  do 
this  hard  duty  ? — Yes. 

9036.  Be  kind  enough  to  state  the  reasons  oh 


which  the  young  men  of  Limerick  ground  this  claim 
for  equalization  of  pensions  ? — They  say  they  have 
borne  the  hard  duty  since  1866.  We  have  had  very 
troublous  times,  and  they  have  gone  through  all. 
Then  the  men  who  joined  previous  to  the  10th 
August,  1866,  receive  their  full  pay  as  pension  on 
completing  a certain  period,  while  those  who  joined 
since  are  entitled  only  to  three-fifths. 

9037.  Then  the  younger  men  in  Limerick  rely 
very  much  on  the  fact  that  a larger  proportion 
of  them  shared  heavy  work  in  consequence  of  then- 
fitness  arising  from  their  youth  and  strength  than 
the  older  men  ? — They  do  not  put  that  forward,  but 
that  a larger  proportion  worked  in  what  has  occurred 
since  1866. 

9038.  They  put  it  more  generally  ? — Yes. 

9039.  Is  there  any  other  ground  on  which  they 
rely  for  this  claim  to  equalization  of  pensions  ? — 
They  say  that  a man  serving  faithfully  for  thirty 
years  ought  to  have  a pension  on  retirement  that 
would  enable  him  to  live  in  comfort  ■without  taking 
menial  employment. 

9040.  With  regard  to  employment,  a man,  as  a 
rule,  gets  out  at  about  50  years  of  age,  haring  joined 
at  18  or  20.  What  is  your  experience  of  his  fitness 
to  do  work? — There  are  men  who  on  retirement 
would  make  first-class  clerks  if  able  to  obtain  a 
situation,  but  more  than  1 per  cent,  do  not  obtain 
those  situations. 

9041.  But  with  regard  to  harder  work? — They 
act  as  gate-keepers  and  wood-rangers,  and  that 
would  be  too  hard  for  them ; they  are  usually  stiff 
and  feeble. 

9042.  Do  you  think  if  the  men  were  allowed  to 
retire  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years  they  would  be 
better  able  to  work  ? — No  doubt  they  would ; it 
would  be  considered  a great  boon  to  be  permitted  to 
retire  at  twenty-five  years’  service. 

9043.  Have  the  men  directed  yon  to  say  anything 
about  experiencing  difficulty  in  consequence  of 
unpopularity  in  getting  employment? — No  doubt; 
an  ex-policeman  is  the  last  who  will  get  a situa- 
tion. 

9044.  Before  those  troublous  times  that  was  not 
so  much  the  case  ? — No ; although  it  was  always 
said,  “ This  fellow  has  his  pension,  and  can  live 
much  better  than  his  neighbour,”  and  with  some 
justice,  too. 

9045.  Do  you  not  look  forward  to  the  country 
getting  a little  quieter,  and  to  its  being  mox-e  easy  to 
get  employment  ? — The  country  will  get  quiet  very 
soon.  At  the  same  time,  a policeman,  after  serving 
faithfully  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  should  either 
get  a pension  to  enable  him  to  live  comfortably,  or 
his  pay  should  be  such  as  would  enable  him  to  live 
comfortably  with  economy. 

9046.  Mr.  Holmes. — Are  you  aware  that  the  most 
a member  of  the  London  metropolitan  police  force 
can  get  is  two-thirds  of  his  pay  ? — Yes,  two-thirds 
after  twenty-four  years’  service. 

9047.  No;  after  twenty-eight  years’  service.  The 
pension  scale  of  the  London  metropolitan  police 
force  is  the  same  as  the  scale  here  since  1866  from 
fifteen  up  to  twenty  years.  At  fifteen  years’  service, 
as  here,  a man  retiring  in  consequence  of  ill-health 
can  get  fifteen-fiftieths,  and  it  is  the  same  in  London, 
and  there  is  one-fiftieth  added  for  each  year  up  (o 
twenty  for  both  services.  In  London  the  pension 
rate  goes  up  by  two-fiftieths  between  twenty  and 
twenty-five,  so  that  a man  in  London  retiring  on  the 
ground  of  ill-health  gets  as  high  as  a man  here 
at  thirty  years’  service ; fx-om  twenty-five  to  twenty 
eight  the  yearly  increment  drops  to  one-fiftieth,  and 
at  twenty-eight  he  obtains  the  highest  pension,  which 
is  thirty-three  fiftieths,  and  that  is  the  most  a 
London  man  can  get.  There  was  a Bill  before 
Parliament  last  year,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
extend  the  London  scale  to  the  police  forces  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  if  that  Bill  passed  the 
highest  scale  of  pension  a man  would  be  entitled  to 
in  England  and  Scotland,  after  his  full  pei'iod  of 
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service,  would  be  two-thirds  of  his  pay.  Having 
regard  to  what  I have  stated,  and  assuming  that  this 
Bill  becomes  law  next  year,  do  you  not  think  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  have  a better  scale  of 
pensions  for  the  members  of  the  Irish  police  force  ? 
— There  may  be  a difficulty,  no  doubt.  At  the  same 
time,  the  work  is  so  different  in  Ireland  to  what  it  is 
in  England,  along  with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
situation,  that  the  men  might  perhaps  get  a superior 
pension  to  the  London  force. 

9048.  Chairman—  Go  to  the  next  matter? — I 
should  say  that  retirement  ought  to  be  optional  at 
twenty-five  years’  service  and  compulsory  at  thirty. 
I would  apply  the  rule  that  when  a man  had  thirty 
years’  service  he  should  get  credit  for  three  years’ 
service  in  the  rank  he  held,  whether  he  had  the 
service  or  not,  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  the  pension 
of  the  rank. 

9049.  Mr.  Barrel. — Point  out  to  us  what  you 
think  would  be  the  effect  of  this  compulsory  retire- 
ment at  thirty  years’  service  and  the  voluntary 
retirement  at  twenty-five  ? — It  would  greatly  accele- 
rate promotion  and  get  rid  of  men  who  were  not 
able  to  work.  "We  all  know  that  after  thirty  years’ 
service  a man  is  practically  useless  as  a policeman, 
although  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule. 

9050.  Mr.  Holmes  put  to  you  the  scale  of  pension 
payable  to  the  London  metropolitan  police,  which, 
as  he  said,  has  been  proposed  to  be  extended  to 
other  forces  in  England  and  Scotland.  Assuming, 
for  a moment,  that  some  scale  like  that  were 
applied  to  the  Irish  police  force,  and  if,  at  the 
same  time,  men  were  compelled  to  retire  at  thirty 
and  allowed  to  retire  at  twenty-five  years’  service, 
and  if  promotion  were  thus  hastened,  would  not 
it  have  the  effect,  generally  speaking,  of  raising 
the  amount  of  money  that  men  would  have  to  get  as 
pensions  on  retiring,  that  is  to  say,  that  fewer  men 
would  retire  as  sub-constables,  a lax'ger  number  of 
men  would  retire  as  constables,  and  a larger  number 
as  head  constables  than  now  do  ? — No  doubt  in  its 
way  it  would  be  a very  good  arrangement. 

9051.  Therefore,  suppose  the  entire  wishes  of  the 
men  were  not  able  to  be  carried  out  in  the  way  they 
want,  it  is  possible  that  a great  deal  would  be  done 
to  make  up  for  it  by  enabling  a man  who,  under 
present  circumstances,  would  probably  retire  as  a 
sub-constable  to  retire  as  a constable  or  head  con- 
stable?— Quite  so.  It  would  accelerate  promotion 
in  many  cases. 

9052.  Mr.  Bolmes. — When  you  px'opose  that 
retirement  should  be  compulsory  at  thirty,  do  you 
do  so  on  the  assumption  that  the  man  would  get  his 
full  pay  as  pension  after  thirty  years’  service  ? 
— Yes ; I assume  in  my  evidence  he  would  get  his 
full  pay  as  pension. 

9053.  And  you  make  the  pi’oposition  of  com- 
pulsory  retirement  on  that  assumption  ? — Yes. 

9054.  Supposing  a man  only  got  two-thirds  of  his 
pay  as  pension  after  thirty  years’  service,  would  you 
still  press  for  compulsory  retirement  at  that  period  ? 
— If  not,  you  would  keep  promotion  blocked  the 
same  as  now,  and  you  would  have  men  hanging  on 
in  the  service  that  would  be  an  incumbrance,  while 
younger  men  would  be  doing  the  work. 

9055.  Would  not  it  be  unreasonable  to  compel  a 
man  who  entered  at  18,  and  was  a fine  hale  man  at 
48,  to  retire  if  he  did  liis  duty  ? — If  a man  does  his 
duty  and  works  hard  he  would  not  be  fit  for  the 
service  at  thirty  years. 

9056.  Mr.  Barrel. — Have  you  seen  a sub-con- 
stable of  thirty  years’  service  who  was  able  to  take 
his  turn  of  duty  fairly  with  the  other  men  ? — I have 
met  head  constables,  but  I have  not  met  a sub-con- 
stable who  has  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day 
to  take  his  turn  of  duty. 

9057.  And  where  such  instances  did  occur  of 
suh-constables  able  to  do  duty  after  thirty  years’ 
service,  they  were  spared  from  the  severer  duties  of 
their  rank  ? — No  doubt. 

9058.  With  the  head  constables  you  have  found 


it  different  occasionally  ? — Yes.  There  ax-e  head 

constables  in  the  service  at  present  of  thirty  yeai's’ 
sex-vice  who  are  hale,  stx-ong  men,  bxxt  they  ax-e  the 
exceptions. 

9059.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  matter? — We 
tlxixxk  that  the  fuel  axxd  light  allowance  in  some  of 
the  stations  should  be  increased  a little. 

9060.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  inoi-ease  that  you 
seek  in  Limex-ick  ?— In  the  station  I am  in  we  have 
a double  allowance  of  fuel  and  light  owing  to  the 
number  of  prisoners.  The  fuel  is  used  entirely  in 
the  guard-room ; the  men  derive  no  benefit  whatever 
froxn  it. 

9061.  That  is  to  say,  none  goes  to  cooking  pxir- 
poses  ? — None  whatever. 

9062.  Do  you  find  the  present  double  allowance, 
although  x-eserved  for  the  gxxard-x-oom  pux-poses, 
insufficiexxt  ? — Not  for  the  guax-d-x-oom  purposes ; 
but  there  is  not  an  ounce  of  it  burned  for  other 
purposes. 

9063.  Then  your  object  is  that-  that  allowance 
should  covex-  not  only  guax-d-x-oom  purposes,  but,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  other  pux-poses  ? — The  pur- 
poses of  the  kitchen  generally. 

9064.  And  the  claim  is  based  on  that  foundation  ? 
—Yes. 

9065.  Yoxx  say  you  have  a double  allowance, 
rendered  necessai-y  by  the  number  of  px-isonex-s  ? — 
Yes. 

9066.  What  in  addition  to  the  double  allowance 
do  you  seek  ? — Say  as  much  mox-e  for  the  day-i-oom 
and  constables’  day-room.  The  px-esent  allowance 
is  entirely  consumed  in  the  guax-d-x-oom  for  the 
warmth  of  the  prisoners  and  the  men  oxx  guax-d. 

9067.  Then  am  I to  understand  the  day-room  does 
not  receive,  any  benefit  ? — None  whatever. 

9068.  There  is  a third  source  of  expenditux-e, 
namely,  the  cooking  ?— Yes. 

9069.  You  want  an  additional  allowance  to  cover 
ixot  only  the  day-room  but  the  cooking  ? — If  the 
allowance  were  doubled  agaixx,  I believe  it  would. 

9070.  You  ax-e  aware  tlxat  the  main  object  of  the 
fuel  allowance  is  in  reality  for  the  guard-room  ? — 
That  is  the  object. 

9071.  Mr.  Barrel. — The  regulations  do  not  con- 
template such  a position  as  exists  in  Limerick  now  ? 
— It  does  not. 

9072.  Because  there  is  there  a guard-room  and  a 
day-room,  too  ? — Yes. 

9073.  In  country  stations,  day-x-oom  and  guax-d- 
x-oom  are  identical  ? — Yes. 

9074.  Could  the  Inspector- General  give  an  addi- 
tional allowance  to  that  now  received  ? — I believe  he 
could.  I am  ixot  sure. 

9075.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  subject? — 
Men  are  constantly  in  plain  clothes  in  Limex-ick,  and 
thex-e  ought  to  be  some  allowance. 

9076.  How  often  is  an  ordinary  constable  likely 
to  be  told  off  for  duty  in  a month,  taking  one  month 
with  another  ? — There  are  constables  who  would 
never  be  selected  for  that  duty  ; but  the  men  who 
ax-e  selected  might  be,  say,  a week  in  a month  on 
duty. 

9077.  At  any  x-ate,  the  xxse  of  plain  clothes  is  very 
much  increased  ?; — Yes ; and  it  so  occurs  that  some- 
times evexy  man  will  get  his  tui-n  at  plain  clothes 
night  work,  which  is  harder  on  plain  clothes  than 
the  ox-dinaxy  duty. 

9078.  What  do  you  put  down  as  a fair  allowance 
for  plaiix  clothes  ? — I should  say  51.  a-year  would  be 
a fair  allowaxxce. 

9079.  From  yoxxr  experience,  would  you  say  that 
the  necessity  of  wearing  plain  clothes  for  purposes 
of  duty  is  greater  in  towns  like  Limerick  than  in 
the  country  ? — It  is. 

9080.  Then  I suppose  you  would  apply  a dis- 
tinction between  big  towns  and  the  countxy  ? — I 
would. 

908L  Pass  to  the  next  subject? — I have  been 
x-equested  by  the  constables  to  mention  unfavourable 
records.  They  believe  that  at  the  expiration  of  a 
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Head  Con-  certain  length  of  time  of  good  conduct  the  unfavour- 
t able  record  should  be  cancelled. 

. o s on.  9082.  You  mean  so  as  that  it  should  no  longer  affect 
20  Sept.,  1882.  promotion  ? — I would  not  say  that.  Whatever  time 
you  like,  have  a limit  according  to  the  gravity  of 
the  record,  say  five  years  if  the  record  be  of  a 
serious  nature  ; but  have  some  time  that  a man  will 
get  from  under  a cloud. 

9083.  Mr.  Harr  el. — So  that  he  may  feel  that  he 
has  got  rid  of  it  P — Yes. 

9084.  And  that  it  should  be  ■wiped  off  the  register  ? 
— Exactly.  There  are  few  men  who  in  the  first  year 
or  two  of  their  service  have  not  committed  some 
trivial  irregularity  which,  as  a matter  of  discipline, 
entails  punishment.  The  men  say,  no  matter  how 
long  they  serve,  this  record  will  be  registered  against 
them,  even  at  retirement  on  pension,  and  at  their 
death  it  will  affect  their  widows’  gratuity. 

9085.  Chairman. — Do  you  make  any  distinction 
between  theeffectof  unfavourable  records  with  regard 
to  pension  and  unfavourable  records  as  regards  pro- 
motion ? — Yes ; I believe  in  the  London  force  unfa- 
vourable records  do  affect  promotion,  but  not  pension. 

9086.  That  is  the  proposal  you  wish  to  make  ? — 
A man  might  think  it  a hard  case  after  he  was  con- 
tinuously well-conducted  that  another  man  who  was 
not  should  get  on  as  well  as  him. 

9087.  Pass  to  the  next  matter,  please  ? — We 
calculate  that  in  the  city  of  Limerick  it  would  take 
21.  16s.  a-year  to  keep  a man  in  boots. 

9088.  How  many  pairs  of  boots  does  that  include  ? 
— Three.  There  is  an  item  of  15s.  more  for  repairs 
over  the  21.  16s. 

9089.  That  would  be  SI.  11s.,  a higher  price  than 
we  have  been  told  for  other  places.  What  do  you 
pay  for  a pair  of  boots  in  Limerick  ? — 18s.,  and  one, 
a light  pair,  at  1Z. 

9090.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — The  clerks  have 
asked  me  to  say  something  for  them.  The  sub- 
inspector’s cleik  is,  to  my  own  knowledge,  a hard- 
worked  man. 

9091.  Mr.  Ham-el. — He  is  a sub-constable  ? — Yes. 

9092.  Is  he  relieved  from  ordinary  duty  ? — He  is 
supposed  to  do  his  turn  at  night  patrol. 

9093.  But  he  is  continuously  occupied  ? — He  is. 

9094.  And  performs  responsible  duty  ? — Very 
responsible.  He  is  a most  beneficial,  respectable 
man. 

9095.  What  service  has  he  ? — Four  years’  service. 

9096.  What  do  you  suggest  should  be  done  fox 
him  ? — He  should  get  the  temporary  rank  of  acting 
constable  and  his  pay.  That  would  be  a simple  way 
of  giving  him  something  extra. 

9097.  At  what  expiration  of  time  ? — When  a year 
in  the  office. 

9098.  Do  you  know  the  only  precedent  for  this  is 
in  the  case  of  Belfast  and  DexTy  ? — I am  aware  of 
that. 

9099.  They  x'eceive  the  temporary  rank  there 
after  two  years  ? — Yes. 

9100.  Is  there  anything  else  you  have  to  say  about 
the  clerk  ? — Nothing  more  than  that  he  is  very  hard 
worked.  Every  confidence  can  be  placed  in  him  for 
honesty  and  integrity.  He  is  selected  for  his  supe- 
rior education ; and  it  is  believed,  and  I agree  in  it, 
that  he  ought  to  have  something  extra. 

9101.  Pai'ticularly  if  he  selves  the  probationary 
period  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  officer  ? — Yes.  Of 
course,  the  county  and  sub-inspector  should  recom- 
mend him. 

9102.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  add  anything 
else  ? — The  county  inspector’s  clerks  in  Limerick 
requested  me  to  say  a word  as  to  their  hard  work. 
In  both  county  and  sub-inspectors’  offices  they  are 
working  continuously  from  morning  till  night,  and 
have  barely  time  to  take  sufficient  exercise  to  keep 
them  in  bodily  health. 

9103.  What  is  the  average  number  of  hours  a-day  ? 
They  commence  every  morning  at  9 o’clock,  and 
they  are  employed  _ till  after  the  post  leaves,  and 
sometimes  till  midnight  when  thex-e  is  a pressure  of 


business.  On  an  average,  they  work  eleven  hours 
a-day. 

9104.  Is  additional  remuneration  what  they  seek  ? 
— Yes ; some  of  them  say  they  should  get  the 
temporary  rank  and  pay  of  head  constable. 

9105.  Mr.  Han-el. — Do  they  suggest  that  that 
should  take  place  from  the  time  they  become  cleik, 
or  after  they  have  served  some  period  ? — After  they 
Irave  served,  say,  a year  in  the  office  with  satisfac- 
tion. 

9106.  The  service  contemplated  is  six  years  when 
a county  inspector’s  clerk  is  entitled  to  be  examined 
for  promotion? — Yes;  if  he  has  fifteen  years’ 
service. 

9107.  Chairman.  — What  is  the  next  matter  ? 
— I want  to  say  something  on  the  subject  of 
lodgings  for  married  men  not  accommodated  in 
barracks. 

9108.  What  amount  is  it  suggested  in  Limerick 
would  be  requisite  ? — It  costs  4s.  a- week  for  very 
indifferent  lodgings  in  Limerick ; we  would  get  fair- 
lodgings  for  11.  a-month.  Of  course,  if  cottages 
were  built  and  given  gratis  to  the  men,  the  lodging 
allowance  would  be  done  away  with. 

9109.  At  present  the  men  are  allowed  to  marry  at 
the  end  of  seven  years’  service  ? — Yes. 

9110.  Do  you  think,  if  accommodation  were  given 
to  the  men  generally,  or  an  allowance  made  in  lieu 
of  accommodation,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  hurry- 
ing men  into  marriage  ? — I do  not  think  it  would. 
Some  time  ago  the  regulation  was  made  that  men 
would  get  permission  to  marry  on  completing  seven 
years’  service.  Previously  the  rule  was  that  after- 
applying  they  should  wait  two  years,  and  I do  not 
believe  any  perceptible  increase  has  occurred  owing 
to  its  being  relaxed,  nor  do  I think  there  would  be 
any  further  increase  if  lodging  allowance  were 
given,  for  a man,  if  disposed  to  get  married,  will  do 
so  whether  he  gets  lodging  allowance  or  not. 

9111.  I dare  say  you  agree  with  most  people  that 
it  is  not  very  desirable  for  a man  to  hurry  into 
marriage  ? — Quite  so. 

9112.  Suppose  this  allowance  was  given,  not  at 
the  end  of  seven  years’  service,  but  at  the  end  of  ten, 
that  is  to  say,  if  a man  chooses  to  many  at  seven, 
the  allowance  would  only  begin  to  take  effect  when 
he  began  to  have  a family  gathered  round  him,  do 
you  not  think  that  would  go  a long  way,  or  some 
way,  to  remedy  the  present  state  of  things  ? — No 
doubt  it  would.  I do  not  say  a man  should  get 
married  until  he  would  have  ten  years’  service,  and 
wise  men  do  not. 

9113.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  do  wait  until  ten 
years’  service? — Yes;  men  of  sense  do  not  get 
married  until  they  are  promoted.  A number  of  men 
get  through  the  force  without  being  married  at 
all. 

9114.  All  the  wise  men  ? — No ; all  the  foolish 
men ; men  would  be  better  married. 

9115.  Do  you  think  a great  many  do  ? — A great 
many. 

9116.  Do  you  think  more  than  one-fourth  ? — More 
than  one-fourth. 

9117.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  you  think  there  is  not  a 
larger  proportion  retiring  as  single  men  than  one- 
fourth  ? — I think  there  is. 

9118.  Would  you  say  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  men 
who  leave  the  force  by  retirement  or  in  other  ways 
are  unmarried  ? — Yes  ; more  than  50  per  cent,  from 
resignation  and  dismissal ; but  of  the  ordinary  men 
who  retire  on  pension,  about  one-fourth. 

9119.  Chairman.  — Is  there  anything  else  ? — I 
think  not. 

9120.  With  a view  to  cure  the  evils  one  would 
like  to  get  at  them,  and  in  order  to  get  at  them  I 
would  like  to  ask  this  question : being  in  the  centre 
of  the  great  difficulties  that  have  arisen,  what,  of  all 
the  matters  that  have  been  brought  before  us, 
would  you  say  was  the  greatest  grievance  of  the 
force  ? — Inadequacy  of  pay  is  the  greatest  grie- 
vance. 
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9121.  Do  you  regard  inadequacy  of  pay  as  weigh- 
ing most  with  the  men  in  Limerick  ? — I do. 

9122.  And  that  was  felt  undoubtedly  on  account 
of  the  increased  duty  they  had  to  perform  ? — It  was. 

9123.  Add  now  what  you  choose  ? — I should  like 
to  add  that  no  one  has  more  cause  to  complain  of  the 
exaggerated  reports  appearing  in  the  public  press 
than  the  constabulary  in  Limerick  have  as  to  the 
agitation.  If  the  truth  appeared,  the  men  would 
not  so  much  object.  There  were  many  occasions  on 
which  alarming  reports  wefe  published  as  to  the 
action  of  the  police,  and  if  the  truth  actually 
appeared,  it  would  not  be  objectionable. 


. 9124.  You  mean  it  would  not  appear  at  all  so  for- 
midable ? — It  would  not  appear  at  all  so  formidable  as 
it  did.  It  appeared  that  men  were  disrespectful 
to  superiors  ; that  was  a calumny ; they  were  never 
disrespectful.  It  appeared  they  refused  to  do  duty ; 
that  was  the  greatest  falsehood,  except  as  to  the  six 
men  who  refused  to  obey  orders,  and  were  dismissed. 
Of  course,  I would  say  that  the  conduct  of  the  six 
was  intolerable,  but  with  the  exception  of  these  six 
the  rest  did  not  disobey  orders.  Isolated  as  we  are 
in  small  bodies,  if  there  were  not  reasonable  disci- 
pline, we  could  not  exist,  no  more  than  a small 
family. 


Sub- Constable  Richard  Barrett,  examined ■ 


9125.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  sub-con- 
stables  of  Limerick  ? — Yes. 

9126.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in 
Limerick  ? — Three  years  next  November.  I was 
previously  stationed  ten  years  and  a-half  in  the  East 
Riding  of  the  County  Cork. 

9127.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
Fourteen  years  in  December  next. 

9128.  Take  the  matters  in  the  order  in  which  you 
think  they  are  important.  What  is  the  first? — 
Increase  of  pay. 

9129.  What  increase  have  the  sub-constables  in 
Limerick  suggested? — I believe  they  would  be 
satisfied  with  Is.  a-day  additional  to  the  present 
pay. 

9130.  On  what  grounds  do  the  sub-constables  base 
their  claim  ? — The  increased  duty,  the  high  price  of 
provisions  by  retail,  and  the  improved  style  of 
living. 

9131.  You  heard  the  evidence  given  by  the  con- 
stable with  regard  to  the  number  of  hours  and  the 
class  of  duties  that  fall  on  the  men  now  ? — Yes. 

9132.  Do  you  accept  his  as  your  statement  ? — 
I do. 

9133.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  it  with 
regard  to  the  sub-constables  as  to  the  amount  of  duty 
to  be  done  ? — No  ; I think  he  showed  a very  faithful 
return  of  the  duty  done  in  Limerick  both  night  and 
day. 

9134.  Do  you  go  on  the  same  lines  that  he  did 
when  he  said  that  duty  in  a town  like  Limerick 
would  be  heavier  than  rural  duty  ? — Yes ; it  is 
heavier. 

9135.  Do  you  adopt  his  views  on  that  subject  ? — 
Yes,  so  far  as  the  duty  performed  in  Limerick. 

9136.  Say  what  you  wish  on  the  subject  of  the 
increased  cost  and  the  way  of  living  ? — I have  a 
scale  showing  the  expenditure  of  a single  man  in 
mess  and  of  a married  man  living  with  his  family, 
and  the  head  constable’s  notes  come  very  close  to  me. 
In  some  matter’s  there  is  a little  difference,  but 
generally  they  arc  nearly  the  same  as  the  estimate 
for  a constables’  mess.  In  fact,  a sub-constables’ 
mess  is  just  as  dear  in  the  city  of  Limerick.  Here 
is  the  scale. 

9137.  You  put  down  the  average  cost  per  day  at 
2s.  4icZ.,  amounting  to  31.  11s.  3d.  a-month  ? — Yes. 

9138.  Does  that  include  only  messing? — Only 
the  messing,  the  bare  necessaries  for  diet. 

9139.  This  is  higher  than  the  head  constable’s 
calculation,  which  was  21.  4s.  l\d.  Together  with 
other  items  that  brought  it  up  to  31.  9s.  6 £d.  ? — 
Yes ; but  the  total  per  annum  is  much  the  same 
thing,  51Z.  12s. 

9140.  I see  you  put  down  fib.  of  beef  at  Is. 
per  lb.  Is  not  Is.  rather  high  to  put  down  as  the 
price  of  beef  for  mess  ? — They  have  not  a contract, 
and  for  a steak  it  will  cost  that. 

9141 . How  many  men  are  there  in  Clare  Street  ? — 
About  twenty,  and  four  or  five  are  out  of  barracks. 

[1502] 


9142.  But  you  would  hardly  put  down  the 
ordinary  price  of  steak  as  the  price  for  a mess  of 
twenty  ?— That  is  quite  true,  but  I am  only  allowing 
J lb.  each  day. 

9143.  Do  you  think  the  average  exceeds  that  ?— 
I do;  and  I think  11.  2s.  3d.  per  month  is  very 
modest. 

9144.  You  bring  that  up  to  3Z.  11s.  3d.  Passing 
from  that  to  the  other  matters,  I see  you  have  items 
for  boots  and  repairs,  for  shirts  and  those  other 
things,  amounting  to  8Z.  17s.  You  only  put  down 
for  a sub-constable  10s.  for  the  clergy  ? — That  is 
what  I understand  they  give.  They  may  give  more ; 
but  that  is  what  it  costs  Roman  Catholics  at  all 
events.  In  fact,  5s.  every  half-year  satisfies  the 
clergy. 

9145.  Do  you  find,  on  an  average,  that  plain 
clothes  cost  the  men  2Z.  a-year  ? — I am  sure  it  does 
to  keep  them  up. 

9146.  I see  the  extra  amount  you  put  down  for 
making  up  clothing  is  3s.  ?— That  is  over  and  above 
what  we  are  allowed. 

9147.  According  to  you  it  requires  51Z.  12s.  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  a single  sub-constable  for  his 
ordinary  messing  and  necessary  expenditure  in 
Limerick  ? — Yes. 

9148.  You  were  not  in  Limerick  before  the 
expense  came  on  the  men? — I was;  I suffered  a 
great  deal  from  it,  too. 

9149.  I mean  before  this  period  ? — About  the  com- 
mencement of  it. 

9150.  Before  this  time  unmarried  sub-constables 
were  able  to  save  a little  money? — Very  little. 
Years  ago  they  might  save  a few  pounds,  which 
they  would  lose  again  if  they  went  upon  a month’s 
leave,  and  got  a respectable  suit  of  clothes  for  the 

PU915L  Has  the  price  of  provisions  increased  within 
the  last  ten  years  ?— It  has  for  the  last  three  years. 
Some  articles  of  provisions  have  increased,  including 
eggs  and  butter. 

9152.  Has  butter  increased  ? — Yes.  At  present  tor 
very  inferior  butter  I am  paying  Is.  4<Z.  per  lb. 
Bacon  has  wonderfully  increased.  You  will  get  the 
worst  American  bacon  up  to  what  Irish  was  some 
time  ago. 

9153.  Bacon  is  an  article  of  large  consumption 

among  the  men  ?— Not  much.  H it  were  cheaper  I 
am  sure  it  would  be.  . 

9154.  Have  beef  and  mutton  increased  in  price 
within  the  last  few  years  ? — Yes. 

9155.  Have  you  had  experience  of  the  city  or 
Cork  five  or  six  years  ago  ? — Yes.  I got  excellent 
beef  at  Id.  and  8 d.  per  lb.  at  the  English  market  in 
Cork  in  1872-74-75-76 ; I used  to  be  buying  as  mess- 


i.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  else  on  the 
t of  pay  ? — Potatoes  and  milk  have  increased 
e.  I have  now  the  expenditure  of  a married 
sr  diem.  „ , , 

2 M 


Head  Con- 
stable 
J.  Rolston. 

26  Sept.,  1882. 


Sub-Con- 
stable 
R.  Barrett. 

26  Sept.,  1882. 
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Sub-Con-  9157.  Are  you  a married  man  ? — Yes. 
stable  9158.  You  have  figures  showing-  the  expenditure  ? 

R.  Barrett.  _J  haye  . here  they  are. 

26  Sept.,  1882.  9159.  “ With  a family  of  only  two  ” ; do  you  mean 

’ ’ with  two  children  or  a man  and  wife  ? — -A  man  and 

wife. 

9160.  For  a man  and  wife  you  put  down  the  daily 
expenditure  at  4s.,  allowing  1 lb.  of  beef,  and  5 d.  to 
represent  the  daily  amount  to  be  paid  for  lodging  ? 
— Yes. 

9161.  Then  I presume  you  are  out  of  barracks  ? 
— Yes. 

9162.  You  put  down  2d.  for  milk,  2d.  for  potatoes, 
3d.  for  eggs,  3d.  for  butter,  and  you  bring  the 
amount  to  1Z.  8s.  a-week,  or  6Z.  a-month,  or  73Z. 
a-year.  Adding  to  that  the  annual  necessaries  you 
spoke  of  before,  81. 17s.,  and  clothing  for  the  wife, 
5Z.,  the  annual  expenditure  would  amount  to 
86Z.  17s.  lOij-cZ.  It  would  follow  from  that  that  a 
sub-constable  marrying  with  any  amount  of  pay  a 
sub-constable  can  reach  would  not  be  able,  if  he 
lived  out  of  barracks,  to  support  himself  ? — Not  at 
present. 

9163.  Would  you  say  that  five  or  six  years  ago,  in 
places  like  Limerick,  he  was  able  to  support  him- 
self ? — He  would  make  a better  attempt  than  at 
present. 

9164.  How  is  it  that  the  married  men  do  manage 
to  live  on  sub-constable’s  pay  ? — They  generally  get 
a little  money,  and  it  keeps  them  up  for  a couple  of 
years.  Then  a sub-constable  will  be  expecting  pro- 
motion. I was  more  than  ten  years  in  the  service 
before  I got  married. 

9165.  Were  it  not  that  a man  generally  marries 
and  gets  some  money  on  which  he  lives  for  a few 
years,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  on  ? — Decidedly 
impossible.  I have  shown  that  it  will  require  that 
for  two  in  a family.  Then  where  there  is  a man 
with  Iris  wife  and  seven  or  eight  children  a couple 
of  shillings  more  would  be  necessary. 

9166.  So  that  we  may  look  at  the  matter  from 
every  point  of  view,  I would  ask  you,  are  there  any 
clerks  holding  fairly  respectable  positions  in  places 
like  Limerick,  and  married,  with  one  or  two 
children,  living  on  salaries  that  are  not  higher 
than  the  maximum  pay  of  a sub-constable  ? — I am 
not  aware  how  the  clerks  are  paid;  but  I could 
show  you  the  price  of  other  labour  in  Limerick 
at  present. 

9167.  If  you  choose  to  allude  to  that,  we  are  quite 
willing  to  hear  you  ? — In  Limerick  stonecutters  are 
getting  at  present  from  1Z.  10s.  to  2Z.  a-week ; 
masons,  1Z.  15s. ; bakers,  from  1Z.  10s.  to  2Z. ; 
foundrymen,  from  1Z.  10s.  to  1Z.  15s.  per  week ; and 
dock  labourers,  6s.  per  day  when  they  work. 

9168.  The  employment  of  dock  labourers  is  very 
uncertain  ? — It  is  uncertain ; but  they  make,  on  an 
average,  1Z.  10s.  a-week  at  all  events. 

9169.  Do  you  think  they  are  employed  five  days 
a-week  all  round  ? — Yes ; but  you  know  the  class  of 
men  they  are.  Those  men  work  only  five  and  a-half 
days  in  the  week,  and  about  twelve  hours  a-day, 
while  we  have  to  work  seven  days  and  nights. 

9170.  Are  the  figures  you  have  given  -with  regard 
to  the  rate  of  wages  obtained  from  accurate  sources  ? 
— They  are  the  result  of  my  own  casual  inquiries, 
and  from  reliable  information  besides.  I am 
acquainted  with  builders.  There  is  a new  barrack 
being  built. 

9171.  When  a man  enters  on  one  of  those  trades 
he  does  not  begin  in  the  first  couple  of  years  to  earn 
such  high  wages  ?— No. 

9172.  For  the  first  couple  of  years  after  his 
apprenticeship  is  over  he  is  on  a lower  rate  of  wages 
than  he  receives  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

9173.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  else  ? — I 
cannot  go  lower  than  agricultural  labourers,  and  I 
have  seen  them  refuse  2s.  6cZ.  a-day  and  then1  diet, 
preferring  to  lounge  round  the  street  corners. 

9174.  Mr.  Holmes. — That  is  not  all  the  year 
round  ? — Well,  they  will  get  Is.  a-day  and  their 


diet,  and  that  is  equivalent  to  2s.  6<Z.,  while  the 
average  policeman  only  gets  1Z.  Is.  a-week,  and  he 
must  have  four  years’  service  before  he  can  get 
that. 

9175.  From  what  classes  of  the  community  are 
the  police  who  are  stationed  in  Limerick  for  the 
most  part  recruited  ? — They  are  recruited  from  small 
farmers,  and  some  respectable  farmers’  sons  too ; 
there  are  also  artizans  and  some  clerks. 

9176.  What  class  of  artizans  ? — Tradesmen’s  sons, 
carpenters,  and  masons, 

9177.  If  many  of  that  class  join  the  police,  would 
not  it  show  that  a policeman’s  life  was  pleasanter 
than  their  own,  notwithstanding  their  earning  such 
high  wages  as  you  have  told  us  ? — Yes. 

9178.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  artizans  are  vexy 
often  for  long  periods  at  a time  out  of  employment  ? 
— Yes ; but  they  will  get  employment  again. 

9179.  Although  your  pay  is  not  so  high,  you  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  is  certain,  and 
will  be  paid  every  week,  or  every  month,  as  the  case 
may  be  ? — Certainly ; but  we  have  to  work  night 
and  day  for  it. 

9180.  You  mentioned  dock  labourers,  and  that 
they  work  five  days  in  the  week;  when  they  are 
working,  how  many  hours  ax-e  they  employed  S — 
They  work  portion  of  the  day  and  poi'tion  of  the 
night. 

9181.  Is  not  it  a case  of  working  fx-om  6 o’clock  in 
the  morning  to  6 in  the  evening  ? — I believe  it  is. 

9182.  Do  you  not  admit  that  twelve  hours  work- 
ing in  the  docks  is  very  hard  labour  ? — I think  that 
dock  labour  is  not  analogous  to  police  duties,  no 
matter  how  bad  the  latter  are  paid. 

9183.  Chairman. — That  is  to  say,  the  police  come 
fx-om  a superior  class  of  men,  and  discharge  more 
responsible  duty  ? — I should  think  so. 

9184.  Do  you  -wish  to  add  anything  more  on  the 
subject  of  pay  ? — I think  not. 

9185.  About  pensions  : you  ax-e  one  of  the  men 
who  joined  since  1866  ? — Yes ; I joined  in  1868. 

9186.  We  have  heard  from  the  head  constable 
that  the  men  in  Limex-ick  seek  equalization  of  pen- 
sion with  the  men  who  joined  before  the  10th 
August,  1866  ?— Yes. 

9187.  Genex-ally  speaking,  what  are  the  grounds 
on  which  you  have  been  dix-ected  to  x-est  that  claim  ? 
— A man  joining  before  1866,  leaving  at  thirty 
years’  sex-vice,  will  get  his  full  pay  as  pension — 62Z. 
a-year ; while  a man  who  joined  since  1866,  on 
retiring  after  thix-ty  years’  service,  will  get  only 
about  37 Z. 

9188.  Then  you  rest  it,  according  to  the  argxxment 
you  now  put  forward,  on  the  inequality  between  the 
two  sets  of  men  ? — The  inequality,  and  the  difficulty 
it  would  be  for  a man  to  fall  back  on  37Z.  a-yeai-, 
when  62Z.  was  mex-ely  adequate  for  him  to  live  on. 

9189.  You  agree  with  the  head  constable  as  to  the 
impx-obability  of  his  being  able  to  make  anything  by 
employment  aftex-wards? — Yes. 

9190.  But  do  you  not  think  that  in  quiet  times  a 
man  getting  out  at  48  yeax-s  of  age,  ox-,  still  better, 
if  he  got  out  at  43,  would  be  able  to  get  some 
employment  ? — Very  few  join  before  20  years  of 
age ; the  average  is  23.  If  a man  did  his  duty  and 
was  hard-worked,  he  would  be  little  good  after- 
wards. 

9191.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  on  the  subject 
of  pension  ? — It  retards  promotion  very  much. 

9192.  In  what  respect  do  you  connect  the  subject 
of  pexxsion  with  the  subject  of  promotion  being 
retarded  ? — When  a man  attains  to  thirty  years’ 
service  he  is  genex-ally  on  for  px-omotion,  and  he  will 
stop  in  the  force.  The  small  pension  will  retard 
promotion  likewise,  because  a man  when  he  has  a 
good  salax-y  will  not  like  to  go  out  on  a much  smaller 
one. 

9193.  Then  you  think  the  smallness  of  the  pension 
will  retard  promotion  ? — It  will. 

9194.  What  is  the  next  matter? — I would  advo- 
cate that  the  men  be  allowed  to  retix-e  at  twenty-five 
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years’  service,  and  that  retirement  be  compulsory  at 
thirty  yeai's’  service,  provided  a man  be  allowed  to 
finish  up  his  time  to  get  the  pension  of  his  rank. 

9195.  You  advocate  that  for  the  same  reason  as 
the  head  constable  does  ? — The  very  same. 

9196.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — A boot  allow- 
ance of  21.  10s. 

9197.  What  is  the  next  ? — Lodging  allowance. 

9198.  How  long  were  you  in  the  force  when  you 
maiaied  ? — Between  ten  and  eleven  years.  In  the 
city  of  Limerick  there  is  nothing  allowed  for  beat 
duty,  as  in  Belfast  and  Cork,  in  connection  with 
boot  money. 

9199.  That  which  is  called  “ boot  money  ” in 
Belfast  is  not  boot  money,  but  is  given  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
How  many  married  sub-constables  do  you  happen  to 
know  in  Limerick  that  are  living  out  of  barracks  ? 
— All  are,  I think. 

9200.  How  many  married  sub-constables  are  there  ? 
— I could  not  say. 

9201.  Do  you  think  there  are  twenty  ? — I am  sure 
there  are. 

9202.  What  kind  of  lodgings  do  they  have  ? — V ery 
humble  lodgings  indeed. 

9203.  What  do  you  think  they  pay  ? — About  10s. 
per  month.  They  pay  4s.  a- week  for  two  rooms  in 
any  part  of  a house. 

9204.  Is  it  your  experience  that  in  the  city  of 
Limerick  the  grievance  of  want  of  increase  of 
pay  is  felt  far  more  by  the  married  men  than  the 
unmarried,  in  consequence  of  their  families? — 
Decidedly. 

9205.  As  a rule,'  do  they  get  some  money  with 
their  -wives  ? — As  a rule,  they  do. 

9206.  Do  you  think  that  the  money  goes  on  their 
sustenance  ? — I am  perfectly  sure  it  does.  I will 
instance  myself.  I live  as  economically  as  any 
other  man,  and  it  cost  me  50Z.  since  I got  married. 
Lodgings  cost,  on  an  average,  between  10Z.  and  12Z. 
per  annum;  and  we  are  obliged  to  get  lodgings 
within  a certain  distance  from  the  barrack,  which 
makes  the  rent  more. 

9207.  When  masons  and  people  of  that  class  get 
married  they  generally  manage  to  get  a good  deal  of 
assistance  from,  or  to  live  -with  and  be  mixed  up 
very  much  with  the  people  into  whose  family  they 
marry  ? — Yes.  Besides,  married  men  in  the  force 
have  nothing  to  fall  back  on  but  their  bare  pay. 

9208.  As  a matter  of  fact,  if  a policeman  marries 
in  Limerick  he  is  removed  from  where  liis  wife’s 
family  is  ? — Yes. 

9209.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a mason  or  other 
artizan  marries  in  Limerick,  he  remains  there,  and 
has  the  benefit  of  mixing  with  his  wife’s  family  and 
their  clubbing  together  ? — He  has. 

9210.  That  benefit  is  not  given  to  policemen  when 
they  marry  ? — Y ery  seldom. 

9211.  Go  to  the  next  subject,  please? — I would 
refer  to  the  nightly  allowance. 

9212.  I suppose  you  seek  to  have  it  made  per- 
manent ? — Yes.  I would  say  4s.  Qd.  for  a man.  He 
must  be  twelve  hours  on  duty  before  he  gets  the 
4s.  6 d.  I saw  a man  on  duty  eleven  hours,  and  he 
only  got  Is.  Qd.,  while  the  old  regulation  would  have 
given  him  2s.  Qd. 

9213.  Mr.  Mem-el. — For  ten  hours  ending  after 
3?— Yes. 

9214.  No  matter  at  what  line  you  would  draw  the 
number  of  horn’s,  might  not  a man  be  a quarter  of 
an  hour  from  gaining  the  larger  allowance? — It 
makes  very  little  difference  between  ten,  eleven,  and 
twelve  hours. 

9215.  Might  not  it  be  said  there  was  the  same 
difference  between  eight  and  nine  hours  ? — Yes ; 
but  there  is  a vast  difference  in  the  money. 

9216.  Is  not  the  allowance  for  the  night’s  absence 
intended  to  cover  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast? — 

9217.  Would  a man,  under  Ordinary  circumstances, 
liave  incurred  the  expense  of  supper,  bed,  and  break- 

[1502] 


fast  unless  he  was  absent  for  twelve  hours,  including  Sub-Con- 

the  three  between  12  o’clock  midnight  and  3 a.m.?  stable 
That  is  what  the  4s.  Qd.  is  for.  R>  Rarrett- 

9218.  And  the  twelve  hours  must  include  six  26  Sept  1882 
hours  between  9 o’clock  at  night  and  3 o’clock  in  ’ 
the  morning  ? — Yes. 

9219.  Suppose  that  instead  of  between  9 and  3, 
any  twelve  hours  which  include  the  three  hours 
between  12  midnight  and  3 a.m.  should  entitle  a man 
to  the  4s.  Qd.,  would  not  that  be  an  improvement  on 
the  present  system  ? — Yes. 

9220.  Chairman. —You  have  got  an  increase  lately 
not  merely  for  the  twelve,  but  for  eight  and  twelve  ? 

— Yes. 

9221.  What  you  want  is  that  ten  or  eleven  hours 
should  be  counted  a night’s  absence  ?— Yes. 

9222.  But  surely  they  have  already  got  an  increase 
for  the  shorter  hours  ? — Yes.  For  instance,  a man 
goes  out  at  7 or  8 o’clock  at  night  and  returns  off 
duty  at  6 or  7 o’clock  in  the  morning,  for  eleven 
hours  he  would  get  but  Is.  Qd.,  while  heretofore  he 
would  2s.  Qd. 

9223.  Mr.  Harr  el. — Tell  me  under  what  circum- 
stances a man  could  usually  go  from  his  barrack  at 
8 o’clock  at  night  and  return  at  7 in  the  morning 
and  incur  the  expense  of  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast ; 
because  that  is  what  the  4s.  Qd.  is  to  cover  ? — The 
expense  would  not  be  incurred,  but  the  duty  entails 
bodily  hardship. 

9224.  For  a man  who  was  absent  on  duty  during 
those  hours  would  not  one  reasonably  good  meal, 
either  procured  where  he  was  going  or  taken  in 
his  haversack,  be  as  much  as  he  could  take  ?— 

Yes. 

9224*.  Would  not  he  get  that  for  Is.  Qd.  ?— 

Yes. 

9225.  A man  could  not  leave  his  barrack  at 
8 o’clock  at  night  and  come  home  at  7 in  the 
morning,  having  taken  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast. 

I can  understand  a case  of  hardship  arising  of  a man 
leaving  barrack  at  10  o’clock  at  night  and  not  being 
entitled  to  the  4s.  Qd.  until  10  o’clock  next  night. 

But  that  would  be  done  away  with  if  twelve  hours 
entitled  a man  to  the  4s.  Qd.,  three  of  those  hours 
being  between  12  midnight  and  3 a.m.  ? — Yes. 

9226.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  matter  ?■ — ■ 

The  city  of  Limerick  men  spoke  of  impressing  on 
the  Committee  the  advisability  of  enabling  con- 
stables and  head  constables  in  charge  of  stations  to 
grant  eight  hours’  leave  of  absence  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  applying  to  an  officer  at  a distant  post. 

Eight  hours  might  do  as  well  as  a day’s  leave. 

9227.  Mr.  Barrel. — Was  it  suggested  at  what 
time  that  leave  should  terminate  ? — No ; but  I would 
say  at  roll-call — 9 in  winter  and  10  in  summer. 

9228.  Under  the  same  circumstances  as  he  grants 
the  four  hours  at  present  ? — Yes. 

9229.  Chairman.— What  is  the  next  matter  ? — 
Unfavourable  records  is  the  next  I would  like  to 
speak  of  in  order  to  have  them  done  away  with. 

9230.  At  what  time  would  you  have  them  blotted' 
out  ? — After  five  years’  uninterrupted  good  conduct 
I would  have  them  all  blotted  out. 

9231.  So  that  they  should  not  affect  promotion  ? — 

No ; I do  not  care  so  much  about  promotion  as  to 
have  anything  deducted  from  a man’s  pension,  no 
matter  when  they  were  had. 

9232.  Is  that  a matter  you  have  been  told  to 
bring  strongly  before  us  here  ? — Yes. 

9233.  Is  it  a matter  that  has  been  seriously  felt  as 
a grievance  by  the  men  ? — It  is. 

9234.  What  is  the  next  subject? — There  should 

be  an  examination  for  even  the  lowest  grade  in  the 
force.  _ . 

9235.  Do  you  mean  for  that  of  acting  constable  r 
— Yes.  When  a man  is  fit  for  it  he  ought  to  get  it 
after  a reasonable  term  of  yeai’s. 

9236.  Mr.  Barrel.— What  number  of  years  would 
you  say  ? — I would  say  ten  or  twelve  years. 

9237.  Chairman. — Would  you  propose  that  no 
man  should  be  promoted  until  he  had  passed  a 
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certain  number  of  years  in  the  force  ? — I would ; I 
think  ten  years  would  he  reasonable. 

9238-9.  Then,  as  a rule,  no  man  should  he  promoted 
to  be  acting  constable  until  he  had  served  ten  years  ? 
— There  might  he  exceptional  cases,  but  that  would 
he  the  ordinary  rule.  In  some  cases  men  are  thought 
too  young  at  thirteen  and  fourteen  years’  service ; 
while  in  others  they  are  promoted  at  three,  five,  and 
six  years’  service. 

9240.  Then  the  force  in  Limerick  find  it  a grie- 
vance that  there  is  this  uncertainty  and  irregularity 
between  one  county  and  another  ? — I think  so. 

9241.  Do  you  propose  there  should  he  px'omotion 
by  counties,  or  that  promotion  among  the  sub-con- 
stables should  go  all  over  Ireland  ? — I think  it  should 
be  confined  to  the  counties. 

9242.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  on  the 
subject  of  promotion,  for  instance,  on  examination  ? 
— Except  I instance  myself.  I was  frequently  ex- 
amined. I am  recommended  for  promotion  seven 
years,  and  I never  could  tell  the  reason  I did  notget  it. 

9243.  One  would  gather  from  that  that  you  would 
like  to  have  some  more  regular  and  certain  influence 
governing  promotion  than  that  which  now  governs 
it  ?— Certainly. 

9244.  You  suggested  examination  as  one  thing 
that  would  regulate  it  P — Yes. 

9245.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  on  that  subject 
you  would  wish  to  mention  ? — No. 

9246.  Mr.  Barrel. — You  would  try  to  bring  about 
a cex-tain  uniformity  on  the  subject  of  promotion  by, 
in  the  first  place,  unless  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, requiring  every  man  to  have  a certain  number 
of  years’  service  before  he  would  be  examined  ? — 
Yes ; from  eight  to  ten  years’  service. 

9247.  By  whom  would  you  have  him  examined  ? 
— By  the  sub-inspector. 


9248.  Would  you  suggest  that  he  should  be 
informed  of  the  result  of  the  examination? — De- 
cidedly. 

9249.  So  as  to  know  exactly  whether  he  was 
qualified  or  whether  he  was  not  P — Yes. 

9250.  And  if  he  failed,  to  know  the  cause  of  his 
failure  ? — Yes ; and  if  he  was  able  to  stand  an 
examination  again,  let  him  do  so,  provided  his 
character  was  good. 

9251.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  add  anything 
else  on  the  subject  of  promotion  ? — No,  I think 
not. 

9252.  What  is  the  next  matter? — I think  sub- 
inspectors’ clerks  are  getting  promotion  too  fast  for 
the  rest  of  the  men.  They  are  sure  to  get  it. 

9253.  Mr.  Barrel. — Would  not  your  suggestion  as 
regards  the  general  promotion,  if  acted  on,  prevent 
any  abuse  in  that  direction  ? — Yes. 

9254.  You  would  not  seek  to  place  them  in  a worse 
position  than  other  men  ? — Decidedly  not. 

9255.  Chairman. — You  think  the  present  system 
is  rather  worked  to  the  advantage  of  sub-inspectors’ 
clerks  ? — Ac  surely  as  they  are  appointed  they  are 
sure  to  get  promotion  in  a short  time. 

9256.  Which  do  you  think,  the  matter  of  pay  or 
pension,  weighs  most  with  the  sub-constables  of 
Limerick  ? — I am  sure  the  matter  of  pension  does. 
It  affects  the  largest  number  of  the  force.  They  are 
all  young  men,  from  my  service  down. 

9257.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  else  ? — I 
would  like  to  add  that  I agree  with  the  head  con- 
stable as  to  the  exaggerations  that  got  into  the 
papers  about  the  agitation  in  Limerick.  It  was  not 
represented  in  the  papers  properly  at  all;  it  was 
exaggerated  in  a great  measure.  I heard  nothing 
against  any  of  the  men  but,  in  fact,  the  men  who 
refused  going  on  transfer. 


Constable  Benjamin  Good,  examined. 


9258.  Chairman. — You  are  stationed  at  Askeaton, 
County  Limerick  ? — Yes ; I have  been  there  two 
and  a-half  years ; I was  eleven  years  in  the  city. 

9259.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
Eighteen  and  a-half  years. 

9260.  You  do  not  come  under  the  1866  Act  ? — 
No. 

9261.  What  is  the  first  matter  you  wish  to  speak 
of  ? — Increase  of  pay  is  the  first  I have  down. 

9262.  What  increase  of  pay  is  suggested  by  the 
men  of  the  county  ? — Is.  a-day. 

9263.  Tell  us  generally  the  grounds  on  which 
they  rest  the  claim  ? — Principally  on  account  of  the 
increased  duties  they  have  to  perform,  and  the  more 
substantial  food  they  must  partake  of  to  maintain  a 
robust  frame  enabling  them  to  perform  the  duties. 

■ 9264.  Those  duties  have  been  felt  as  heavily  in 
the  County  Limerick  as  in  any  county  in  Ireland  ? 
— Indeed  that  i§s  so. 

9265.  Those  increased  duties  have  been  going  on 
about  three  or  four  years  ? — About  three  years  they 
have  been  noticeable. 

9266.  Have  the  men  found  they  require  to  live 
better,  and  have  more  food  for  the  duties,  than 
before  ? — Certainly ; the  food  must  be  of  a better 
description  and  in  greater  quantity.  There  is 
another  thing  about  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
country,  that  we  have  not  the  advantage  of  com- 
petition that  they  have  in  the  city,  and  we  some- 
times pay  very  exorbitant  prices  for  articles  of 
food,  and  which  at  other  times  we  cannot  get  at  all. 

9267.  When  you  say  you  cannot  get  them,  do  you 
mean  that  they  cannot  be  had  in  the  market,  or  that 
there  is  an  unwillingness  to  sell  them  ? — There 
is  an  unwillingness  to  sell  them.  It  would  be  a 
compliment  even  though  you  paid  for  them.  It 
depends  on  whether  there  is  anything  going  on  in 


the  locality,  such  as  bailiff’s  work,  whether  you  will 
get  them  at  all. 

9268.  Does  that  lead  to  your  being  overcharged 
when  you  do  get  them  ? — Certainly. 

9269.  Of  coiu’se,  those  overcharges  are  connected 
■with  the  disturbance  ? — With  the  Land  League 
business  ; I hope  it  will  not  last,  because  we  suffered 
a great  deal  by  it  up  to  the  present. 

9270.  Do  you  wish  to  give  any  statement  of  your 
expenditure  ? — I got  a statement  from  a pei'son  to 
submit,  but  I consider  it  rather  exorbitant.  I have, 
however,  one  myself,  which  is  accurate.  [Produced.] 

9271.  This  is  the  messing  as  per  bills  ? — That  is 
what  I pay  myself,  and  I would,  like  to  get  more  if 
I could  afford  it. 

9272.  Does  it  include  everything  for  a man  and 
wife  and  three  children  for  the  month  of  August  ?• — 
It  does. 

9273.  The  entire  amount  of  it  is  71.  Os.  8 d.,  and 
that  includes  H lbs.  of  meat  a-day ; what  do  you  pay 
in  the  county  of  Limerick  for  meat  ? — 9 d.  per  lb.  for 
inferior  meat  when  we  get  it,  but  we  do  not  often 
get  fresh  meat.  If  we  bring  it  from  a distance 
it  costs  more.  In  the  village  we  would  perhaps  get 
it  one  day  in  the  week,  and  the  price  is  9 d.  per  lb. 

9274.  Potatoes  are  put  down  at  6d.  per  stone  ? — 
Yes ; that  is  the  market  price ; we  sometimes  would 
not  get  them  for  that. 

9275.  You  live  in  barrack  ? — Yes. 

9276.  The  barrack  servant  is  put  down  at  6s. 
a-month  ? — Yes. 

9277.  Fuel  and  light,  12s.  8d.  for  your  private 
use  ? — Yes. 

9278.  Wearing  necessaries,  boots,  calico,  &c.,  for 
the  family,  1Z.  a-month  ? — All  I can  afford  at 
present  is  10s.  a-month,  but  that  is  not  sufficient. 

9279.  Does  that  include  your  own  boots  ? — It  does. 
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9280.  School  fees  for  children  for  the  month,  9294.  Does  it  not  follow  from  that  that  those  men  Constable 

2s.,  that  is  for  national  school  fees  ? — No ; it  is  not  a you  now  speak  of  look  forward  to  being  able  to  add  B-  Cood. 
national  school.  to  their  pensions  at  the  end  of  their  service  some-  „ . 

9281.  This  is  your  actual  expenditure,  and  it  is  thing  they  would  be  able  to  save  going  along? — *6  Sept.,  1882. 

under  what  you  ought  to  spend  ? — It  is.  They  would  like  to  be  able  to  save  something  during 

9282.  On  that,  do  you  allow  yourself  meat  every  their  service  to  add  to  their  pension.  Men  having 

day  ? — I have  some  sort  of  meat  every  day,  but  not  the  benefit  of  an  increased  rate  of  pay  all  their 
sufficient.  service  would  be  able  to  have  a reserve  to  meet  the 

9283.  That  would  make  the  expenditure  84Z.  difference  in  the  pensions,  but  now,  with  the  better 

a-year  ? — About  that.  style  of  living,  and  the  expense  attending  the  duty 

'9284.  Your  pay  is  less  than  that  ? — About  they  had  to  perform  in  the  last  two  or  three  years, 

72Z.  16s.,  minus  the  centage.  they  begin  to  get  shaky  as  to  whether  they  will 

9284*.  Yours  is  one  of  the  cases  that  has  arisen  be  able  to  save  anything  at  all. 

so  often  here,  where  the  annual  expenditure  is  9295.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — Lodging  allow - 

apparently  larger  than  the  pay  ? — It  is.  ance  for  married  men  not  accommodated  in  barracks. 

9285.  Is  it  one  of  those  cases  also  where  you  are  One  man  is  paying  81.  a-year  for  a small  thatched 

drawing  on  private  resources  ? — I spent  on  an  house,  with  two  rooms ; another  man  is  paying 
average  since  I married  10Z.  a-year  besides  my  pay.  6Z.  10s.  The  rent  varies  according  to  the  accommo- 
I think  I exceeded  it.  I had  twelve  years’  service  dation.  In  a small  town  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
when  I got  married.  accommodation  at  all ; but  to  give  a man  a chance  of 

9286.  What  is  the  feeling,  so  far  as  you  know,  getting  it,  8Z.  a-year  would  be  as  low  as  you  could 
among  the  men  who  sent  you  here  about  their  go. 

wives  being  allowed  to  earn  something  for  them-  9296.  Pass  to  the  next  matter,  please  ? — The  next 
selves  ? — My  opinion  is  that  it  would  interfere  -with  is  unfavourable  records. 

the  police  duties;  that  it  would  not  at  all  be  well  to  9297.  At  what  time  do  you  say  they  ought  to  be 

have  the  wives  and  families  of  the  police  mixing  up  expunged  ? — As  far  as  I am  concerned  myself,  I 

in  business.  would  say  three  years ; but  I have  been,  instructed  to 

9287.  Suppose  it  was  confined  to  dressmaking  and  say  two  years. 

teaching  ? — I do  not  think  there  could  be  any  great  9298.  So  that  they  should  not  affect  promotion 
objection  to  that,  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  after  two  years  ? — Not  promotion,  but  that  they 
public  service,  but  it  could  not  be  availed  of  very  should  not  count  against  pension, 
extensively.  Where  would  they  get  schools  in  rural  9299.  Suppose  there  were  two  going  for  promotion 
stations  ? And  the  permission  would  be  of  little  use  together,  and  they  were  equal  in  all  other  respects 
at  present.  except  this,  that  one  had  an  unfavourable  record, 

9288.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  times  got  you  admit  that  the  man  who  had  no  unfavourable 
brighter  a policeman’s  wife  would  be  very  quickly  record  ought  to  get  the  preference  ? — I would 
employed  ? — I do ; a great  many  of  them  would,  and  think  so. 

benefit  their  family  by  it.  9300.  But  except  in  a case  of  that  kind,  you  say 

9289.  Your  evidence  goes  to  show  that  if  con-  that  an  unfavourable  record  ought  not  to  count 

stables  marry  and  live  up  to  the  necessities  of  their  after  two  years  ? — The  men  say  so  ; but  I would  not 
position,  they  must  at  present  do  so  to  some  extent  say  two  years  myself,  I would  say  five.  I am 
by  means  coming  from  other  sources  than  the  force  ? instructed  to  say  two  years,  but  I am  giving  you  my 
— They  must.  own  opinion  too. 

9290.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  about  the  un-  9301.  With  regard  to  pension,  you  think  an 

married  constables  ? — I have  not  an  opportunity  of  unfavourable  record  ought  not  to  tell  against  pension 
knowing  much  about  them.  at  all  ? — I think  not.  I have  a letter  from  a man 

9291.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  else  on  the  who  has  suffered  a good  deal  from  an  unfavourable 
subject  of  pay  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  anything  record.  He  held  the  rank  of  constable,  and  for  an 
else  beyond  what  I have  said  as  to  the  better  style  offence  he  was  reduced  to  that  of  acting  constable, 
of  living,  and  the  difficulty  in  rural  stations  of  and  he  was  six  years  reduced  before  he  was  again 
getting  provisions,  for  which  we  have  to  pay  exorbi-  promoted  to  the  rank  of  constable.  During  that 
taut  prices ; there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Even  in  time  he  lost  in  pay  6Z.  a-year,  and  in  barrack  accom- 
a village  like  Askeaton  there  is  no  regular  market,  modation  on  account  of  his  reduction  8Z.  a-year. 

You  have  to  go  to  the  individual  and  ask  if  he  will  He  was  transferred  also.  So  he  estimates  the  whole 
oblige  you,  and  it  is  a mere  chance  whether  or  not  cost  of  the  record  at  100Z.  Besides,  it  prevented  any 
you  get  what  you  want.  If  you  do  not,  you  have  to  chance  of  promotion  to  the  rank  of  head  constable, 
send  a distance  of  6 or  8 miles  to  bring  the  pro-  He  states  now  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  him  again 
visions  at  your  own  expense.  I know  men  who  on  his  retirement  to  pay  an  additional  sum  out  of  his 
have  to  send  an  ass  and  car  6 or  8 miles  for  potatoes,  pension  for  that  record. 

and  that  is  expensive  on  them.  9302.  Mr.  Holmes. — He  has  not  retired  yet  ? — No. 

9292.  Pass  to  the  next  subject? — We  ask  for  9303.  But  he  anticipates  when  he  does  retire 
equalization  of  pensions.  The  men  complain  of  it  will  tell  against  him  ? — He  does. 

being  left  without  any  subsistence  when  they  have  9304.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  subject  ? — 
completed  their'  thirty  years’  service.  The  pensions  The  next  is  retirement ; and  I am  instructed  to  lay 
they  get  under  the  1866  Act  would  not  be  sufficient  before  you  that  it  ought  to  be  optional  at  twenty- 
to  maintain  them  in  any  sort  of  a respectable  way,  five  years’  service.  I would  say  compulsory  retire- 
and  it  is  only  now  that  they  are  beginning  to  see  it.  ment  would  be  very  unfair  in  the  case  of  men  who 
Men  when  joining  the  constabulary  do  not  look  joined  since  1866  to  give  up  any  way  they  had  of 
at  the  subject  of  pension,  and  it  is  only  when  they  making  1Z.  in  honesty. 

advance  in  the  service  they  begin  to  see  their  pros-  9305.  I gather  from  that  that  if  voluntary  retire- 
pects.  ment  were  permitted  at  twenty -five  years’  seiwice, 

9293.  Is  it  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  this  men  under  the  1866  scale  would  not  be  likely  to 
demand  about  pensions  arose  ? — It  is  within  the  last  avail  themselves  of  it  ? — I am  sure  they  would 
two  or  three  years  I have  heard  most  about  it.  The  not. 

men  were  losing  money.  I have  known  men  to  9306.  Go  to  the  next  subject,  please  ? — There  is  a 
hunt  the  whole  of  Askeaton  for  as  much  money  as  matter  of  discipline  about  senior  men  being  held 
■would  enable  them  to  turn  out  on  duty.  Their  accountable  for  the  acts  of  juniors.  I would  say,  if 
private  money  was  going,  and  they  began  to  look  a man  were  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  miscon- 
how  they  could  replace  it  again.  The  Government  duct,  he  ought  to  be,  to  a certain  extent,  held 
have  done  something,  but  it  did  not  satisfy  the  men  accountable. 

altogether.  9307.  If  by  neglect  or  participation  he  was 
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Constable  morally  answerable,  be  ought  not  to  be  let  off  ? — I 
B.  Good.  think  not ; but  if  he  were  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  it  he  ought  not  to  be  held  accountable. 

26  Sept.,  1882.  9308.  But,  latterly,  the  heads  of  the  force  have 

made  that  discrimination  ? — Yes.  The  regulation  is 
not  carried  out  as  strictly  as  it  had  been. 

9309.  You  suggest  that  a distinction  should  be 
made  between  the  cases  where  the  senior  is  really 
responsible,  and  where  he  has  no  part  in  the  offence 
of  the  junior  ? — Yes. 

9310.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — Boot  money  and 
shirt  money.  They  say  there  ought  to  be  an  allow- 
ance of  31.  for  boots,  shirts,  and  plain  clothes.  Men 
have  very  often  to  go  in  plain  clothes  now. 

9311.  Would  the  31.  cover  boots  and  plainclothes  ? 
— That  is  the  item  I have  here  for  boots,  shirts,  plain 
clothes,  &c. 

9312.  What  is  the  next  topic  ? — There  is  an  item 
under  the  heading  of  discipline,  and  I think  if  it 
were  properly  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Inspector- General  he  would  not  hesitate  to  make 
some  alteration  in  it.  Married  men  complain  that 
it  is  a great  hardship  to  have  to  send  a child 


at  14|-  years  of  age  into  a low  lodging-house  in  a 
village. 

9313.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  men  who  sent  you 
here  that  it  is  more  unsafe  to  the  child  to  send  her  out 
at  night  at  that  age  than  to  keep  her  in  barrack  ? — 
Yes.  If  there  is  any  protection  for  her,  it  is  under 
the  care  of  her  parents. 

9314.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  practically 
no  fear  of  anything  disagreeable  arising  in  barrack  ? 
— Certainly  not.  The  reason  given  for  it  is  that 
the  child  ought  to  be  put  to  some  means  of  earning 
her  living  about  that  age ; but  that  is  very  young  to 
send  a child  out. 

9315.  What  you  suggest  is  that  the  age  should  be 
extended  somewhat  farther  ? — Yes. 

9316.  Would  you  say  to  16  ? — I do  not  say  16.  In 
fact,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  fix  an  age  at  which  every 
person  could  get  their  child  away;  it  depends  so 
much  on  the  situation  they  are  looking  for.  Some- 
times they  are  not  finished  for  situations  until  they 
are  nearly  18  years  of  age. 

9317.  What  is  the  next  subject? — I have  now 
stated  nearly  the  whole  of  them. 


Sub-constable  Cornelius  Hussey  Curran,  examined. 


Sub-Con-  9318.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  sub-con- 
stable stables  of  the  county  of  Limerick  ? — Yes. 

C.  H.  Curran.  9319.  What  part  of  Limerick  are  you  stationed  in? 
— Doon. 

26  Sept.,  1882.  9320.  That  is  rather  a troublesome  place  ? — Some- 

times it  is. 

9321.  You  were  stationed  in  the  city  ? — I was. 

9322.  How  long  are  you  in  Doon  ? — Six  months. 

9323.  How  long  were  you  in  the  city? — Nine 
years  and  a-half . 

9324.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
Thirteen  years  and  three  months. 

9325.  You  come  under  the  1866  rule  ? — I do. 

9326.  State  the  matters  you  have  been  directed  to 
mention  in  the  order  you  think  most  important  ? — 
The  first  thing  I .have  been  directed  to  ask  is  an 
equalization  of  pensions,  to  put  us  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  men  who  joined  before  1866. 

9327.  Am  I to  assume  that  the  men  are  very 
much  interested  in  the  matter  of  pension  ? — They 
are. 

9328.  More  even  than  pay  ? — They  are. 

9329.  State  the  reasons  ? — We  think  it  is  a great 
hardship  that  after  serving  thirty  years  we  will  not 
be  as  well  off  as  the  men  who  retired  on  pension 
before ; and,  moreover,  the  people  do  not  like  the 
police,  and  will  not  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
getting  situations. 

9330.  If  things  quiet  down,  do  you  not  think 
that  feeling  will  disappear,  and  that  the  police  will 
have  as  good  a chance  in  future  days  as  in  the  past  ? 
— The  people  have  something  against  us  they  will 
not  give  up  for  this  generation,  at  all  events. 

9331.  Mr.  Holmes. — When  you  joined  the  force 
were  you  aware  that  the  scale  of  pensions  had  been 
altered  ? — No  ; I knew  nothing  about  pensions. 

9332.  Chairman. — When  did  you  learn  it  ? — About 
two  or  three  years  after  joining  I began  to  think 
of  the  matter. 

9333.  Constable  Goode  told  us  something  about 
the  men  having  been  laying  by  a little,  and  been 
obliged  to  spend  their  savings  during  the  late  time. 
Did  they  lay  by  a little  from  time  to  time — I do  not 
mean  for  the  purpose  of  going  on  leave,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  going  towards  pension  ? — In  the  city  of 
Limerick  they  laid  by  nothing.  The  only  thing 
they  laid  by  was  for  the  month’s  leave. 

9334.  You  had  not  much  experience  of  country 
districts  ? — No. 

9335.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  men  laying  by  with  a 
view  to  help  their  pensions  ? — I never  did.  Men 


never  think  of  the  matter  until  their  service  is 
pretty  long,  and  then  they  see  the  predicament  they 
are  in,  and  that  they  cannot  leave. 

9336.  Do  you  think  many  keep  their  savings  until 
retirement  ? — Some  do  ; but  they  are  very  few  that 
save  money.  Any  man  who  saved  a few  pounds 
generally  lost  it  when  going  on  what  we  call  “ public 
duty;”  for  instance,  to  the  north.  The  allowance 
never  covers  the  expenses.  I had  to  pay  5s.  in  this 
county  for  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast. 

9337.  You  say  the  savings  go  when  you  are  on 
“public  duty.”  Does  not  the  increased  rate  now 
allowed  cover  the  expense  ? — I think  it  will  go  a 
great  way  to  cover  the  expense ; it  is  a great  im- 
provement on  the  old  rate. 

9338.  Suppose  you  were  sent  to  Belfast  on  public 
duty,  taking  one  thing  with  another  you  will  not  be 
as  well  off  as  at  home  ? — The  allowance  may  cover 
a saving  man’s  expense;  but  most  men  lose  by 
it. 

9339.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  you  wish  to  speak 
of  ? — The  next  thing  we  ask  is  an  increase  of  pay 
of  Is.  a-day. 

9340.  Are  you  a married  man  ? — No. 

9341.  You  say  you  had  not  much  experience  of 
saving,  because  living  was  very  expensive  in  Lime- 
rick ? — Yes. 

9342.  But  you  were  in  other  places  before  you 
went  to  Limerick  ? — I was  at  Clarina,  5 miles  from 
Limerick. 

9343.  What  do  you  put  down  for  breakfast  ? — 9 d. 
You  cannot  calculate  where  I am  as  exactly  as  in 
the  city.  You  have  to  take  meat  in  bulk,  and  cut  it 
proportionately  among  the  men.  Dinner  costs  Is.  3d., 
and  supper  9 d. ; that  makes  2s.  9 d.  a-day,  or  41. 2s.  6d. 
a-montli,  besides  4s.  6d.  payable  to  the  barrack  cook. 

9344.  Mr.  Harrel. — How  many  men  are  there  at 
the  station  ? — Only  four  at  present. 

9345.  That  is  18s.  a-month  ? — Yes.  She  gets 
22s.  Gd.,  being  4s.  Gd.  each  from  five. 

9346.  Is  that  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  along 
with  feeding  ? — No.  There  were  more  men  when  I 
went  there  first,  and  that  was  the  rate,  and  we  did 
not  reduce  it. 

9347.  This  is  an  estimate  prepared  by  a man 
receiving  52 1.  4s.  a-year,  and  he  puts  down  his 
monthly  expenditure  at  4 1.  7s.,  which  brings  him  4d: 
in  debt  at  the  end  of  the  month.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  what  is  the  fate  of  men  with  52Z.  4s.  a-year  if, 
in  ordinary  times,  they  were  not  able  to  live  well  on 
it  ? — They  are  not  able  to  eat  and  drink ; for  if  a 
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man  eats  and  chinks  enough  all  his  pay  is  gone,  and 
he  cannot  see  his  friends  on  a month’s  leave. 

9348.  Take  a man  who  enters  at  52 Z.  a-year.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  lots  of  men  do  enter  willingly  on 
this  pay  ? — Most  of  those  who  join  the  force  do  not 
know  what  the  pay  is  until  afterwards. 

9349.  At  any  rate,  it  would  appear  from  the  look 
of  the  men  immediately  after  joining  that  they  are 
able  to  live  on  52Z.  a-year,  because  they  look  well 
and  healthy  ? — Yes.  Some  time  ago  messing  was 
not  nearly  so  dear  as  at  present.  At  the  station  I 
am  in  we  have  long  marches.  We  leave,  say,  at  lialf- 
past  12 ; we  take  our  dinner,  and  stay  out  six  or 
seven  hours.  We  then  feel  hungry,  and  require 
another  piece  of  meat. 

9350.  Mr.  Holmes. — When  you  say  they  do  not 
know  what  their  pay  is,  do  you  mean  to  say  when  a 
man  leaves  the  depot  and  joins  a station  he  does  not 
know  he  will  receive  1Z.  a-week  ? — Half  the  men 
who  do  join  do  not  know  what  they  will  get. 

9351.  Do  you  wish  us  to  undei’stand  that  in  late 
years  no  man  whose  pay  is  1Z.  a-week  has  been  able 
to  live  within  it  ? — Some  men  may  have  ; but  a man 
who  lives  well  and  performs  his  duty  has  been  in 
debt. 

9351*.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  many  men  saved 
money  from  the  time  they  entered  the  force,  no 
matter  what  their  pay  was  ? — I have  known  men 
when  we  had  the  very  small  pay  to  save  money, 
because  they  would  not  drink  nor  smoke  nor  any- 
thing else ; but  those  men  would  be  only  one  in  100. 
That  is  all  I have  to  say  with  reference  to  the  in- 
crease of  pay. 

9352.  What  is  the  next  matter? — We  ask  that 
unfavourable  records  be  wiped  out . after,  at  most, 
three  years’  good  service. 

9353.  So  that  they  should  not  affect  promotion  ? 
— Yes.  If  you  are  three  years  clear  you  should 
begin  anew ; and  a man  should  be  eligible  for  pro- 
motion after  two  years. 

9354.  You  would  say,  too,  that  they  ought  not  to 
affect  the  pensions  ? — Decidedly*. 

9355.  Is  that  a matter  you  have  been  told  to  re- 
commend strongly  ? — Yes. 

9356.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — The  men  asked 
me  to  say  they  require  half  the  promotions  or 
vacancies  to  be  given  to  senior  men  and  the  other 
half  by  competition;  the  men  competing  to  have 
seven  years’  service,  and  no  unfavourable  record  in 
the  last  three  years. 

9357.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  would  be,  in  point  of 
fact,  forming  a select  list  for  sub-constables  somewhat 
on  the  principle  of  the  present  select  list  for 
constables  ? — Yes ; but  that  is  a matter  we  object  to. 

9358.  But  it  would  be  somewhat  on  the  principle 
of  the  select  list  by  which  constables  are  now  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  head  constable  ? — Yes ; that  is, 
for  half  the  men. 

9359.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — The  men  desired 
me  to  say  they  feel  that  sub-inspectors’  clerks  get 
too  many  vacancies,  being  too  young.  They  have 
facilities  for  getting  promotion  that  other  men  have 
not.  They  are  under  the  eye  of  the  sub-inspector, 
who  forms  his  own  opinion,  because  he  sees  them 
always,  while  he  does  not  see  other  men  perhaps 
once  a-month. 

9360.  Chairman. — The  plan  you  propose  would 
rather  meet  that  ?— Yes.  The  men  mentioned  ten 
years  as  very  fair.  They  say  a sub-inspector’s 


clerk  gets  promotion  at  six  years’  service;  about  Sub-Con- 
seven  he  gets  to  be  constable,  though  he  has  never  stable 
done  any  police  duties ; and  in  two  years  he  is  H-  ‘-'“'ran. 
entitled  to  compete  for  the  select  list,  and  he  26SeptTl882 
stays  on  that  a number  of  years,  preventing  promo-  1 ' 

9361.  What  is  the  next  subject  ? — The  men  would 
ask  10Z.  lodging  allowance  for  married  men  not 
accommodated  in  barrack. 

9362.  Is  not  that  rather  higher  than  Constable 
Goode  mentioned  ? — Ho  man  could  get  the  accom- 
modation where  I am;  but  I was  speaking  to  a 
man  from  Cappaghmore,  and  he  says  he  pays  4s. 
a-week. 

9363.  What  effect  do  you  think  the  giving  of  this 
lodging  allowance  would  have  on  the  men  getting 
married  ? — When  a man  has  not  permission  to  get 
married  for  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
sees  for  himself,  and  if  he  is  inclined  to  get  manned 
he  will,  but  if  not  he  will  not.  If  he  was  allowed  to 
get  married  earlier,  the  lodging  allowance  would 
induce  him.  The  rule  is  seven  years’  service  in  a 
county ; but  some  men  may  be  detained  six  months  or 
twelve  months  on  the  dep6t  from  sickness  or  other- 
wise, and  they  would  ask  that  the  seven  years  be 
computed  from  the  time  of  joining. 

9364.  What  is  the  next  topic  ? — The  men  ask  that 
the  night  allowance  of  4s.  6<Z.,  when  absent  from 
station,  be  made  permanent;  but  they  consider 
twelve  consecutive  hours  at  night  a very  long  time, 
and  if  a man  is  not  twelve  consecutive  hours  absent 
he  gets  a small  sum. 

9365.  You  think  there  should  be  something  moi'e 
than  Is.  6cZ.  for  periods  less  than  twelve  hours  ? — 

Yes. 

9366.  Of  course,  in  quiet  times,  those  allowances 
are  not  so  frequently  earned  as  in  troubled  times  ? 

—Ho. 

9367.  So  that  the  question  of  allowances  does 
not  affect  very  much  the  quiet  times  at  all  ? — Ho. 

9368.  What  is  the  next  matter? — They  require 
for  boots  and  other  necessaries  2Z.  10s.  per  annum. 

9369.  What  do  you  include  under  the  head  of 
“ other  necessaries  ” ? — I suppose  shirts.  Some  say 
they  require  2Z.  10s.  for  boots,  and  they  do  generally 
in  the  city  of  Limerick,  where  they  wear1  more  costly 
boots  than  in  the  country.  There  is  a stranger 
class  worn  in  the  country. 

9370.  Are  you  including  in  that  plain  clothes  ? — 

Ho. 

9371.  What  is  the  next  subject? — The  next  is 
that  a senior  man  be  not  held  reponsible  for  the  in- 
sobriety of  a junior,  except  in  case  of  his  neglect. 

If  the  senior  drinks  with  him,  or  is  accessory  to  his 
drunkenness,  by  all  means  hold  him  responsible,  but 
it  is  a hardship  when  a man  gets  drunk  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  senior  that  the  senior  should 
be  punished. 

9372.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — They  say  when  a 
man  gets  married,  instead  of  transferring  him  to 
another  county  it  would  meet  the  case  to  transfer 
him  to  a distant  part  of  the  county  in  which  he  was 
stationed,  so  that  he  would  be  near  his  friends. 

9373-4.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — That  is  all, 
except  that  we  would  ask  to  have  a constable 
allowed  to  grant  eight  hours’  leave  of  absence  on  the 
.same  basis  as  he  grants  four.  It  would  be  nearly  as 
good  as  a day,  and  would  obviate  the  necessity  of 
applying  to  the  sub-inspector. 


[The  Committee  adjourned.] 
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Twentieth  Day. — 27th  SEPTEMBER,  1882. 

Present : 

Mr.  R.  O’Shaughnessy,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  W.  A.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  D.  Harkel,  R.M. 


Constable  Michael  Sheehan,  examined. 


9375.  Mr.  Karr  el. — Where  are  you  stationed? — 
At  Coolock,  County  Dublin. 

9376.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  County 
Dublin  ? — Since  August  1863. 

9377.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — I 
joined  on  the  11th  December,  1855  (twenty-seven 
yeai's  last  December) . 

9378.  What  is  the  first  subject  you  wish  to 
mention? — Pay.  I am  directed  to  ask  for  an  in- 
crease of  pay  at  Is.  6d.  per  day,  to  be  granted  from 
1st  July,  1882. 

9379.  That  is  higher  than  most  of  the  others  sug- 
gested ? — Well,  at  the  very  least,  to  place  us  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  other  forces. 

9380.  With  what  other  forces  ? — The  Dublinpolice, 
who  are  not  satisfied  with  their  present  pay. 

9381.  In  comparing  your  rates  of  pay  with  the 
rates  of  pay  of  other  forces,  you  will  admit  it  would 
be  fair  to  take  into  account  not  merely  the  high 
rates  of  pay  in  the  English  city  forces,  but  also  the 
rates  of  pay  in  English  county  forces  ? — I am  not 
very  well  acquainted,  except  through  correspondence, 
with  the  duties  performed  by  the  English  police. 

9382.  Do  you  mean  by  that  to  say  that  you  think 
the  question  of  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  done  by 
each  force  is  a matter  to  be  also  taken  into  conside- 
ration ? — It  is.  I know  that  a man  of  the  relative 
rank  of  mine  in  the  English  police  has  less  duty  to 
do.  I am  on  duty  every  day  of  the  365,  except  I am 
excused  by  my  officer. 

9383.  Upon  what  authority  do  you  say  that  a 
Dublin  metropolitan  police  sergeant  is  in  a different 
position  to  yours  in  that  respect  ? — I know  he  gets 
more  pay. 

9384.  But  as  regards  continuity  of  duty  ? — When 
he  does  his  allotted  number  of  hours’  duty  he  may 
go  home  to  his  lodgings,  and  he  is  done. 

9385.  Upon  what  authority  do  you  make  that 
statement  ? — Upon  the  authority  of  my  intercourse 
with  the  Dublin  police  for  the  last  eighteen  years 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin. 

9386.  That  is  merely  what  you  have  gathered  from 
your  intercourse  with  them,  not  officially  ? — That 
is  all. 

9387.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
discipline  and  regulations,  not  only  of  the  Dublin 
metropolitan  police,  but  the  rural  forces  of  England 
and  the  city  forces  of  England,  admit  of  no  such 
principle,  but  involve  the  principle  analogous  to  the 
rules  of  the  Irish  Constabulary,  namely,  that  a police- 
man is  never  off  duty,  that  the  public  pay  for  his 
entire  time,  and  he  is  supposed  to  devote  the  entire 
of  his  time  to  the  duties  ? — That  may  be  the  regu- 
lation. 

9388.  Chairman. — I take  it  that  whatever  rules 
there  may  be  for  compelling  the  Dublin  metropolitan 
police  constable  and  the  English  police  constable  to 
be  always  ready  for  duty,  it  is  in  very  rare  cases  his 
leisure  hours  are  infringed  on  for  purposes  of  duty  ? 
— That  is  so. 

9389.  I suppose  that  this  difference  results  very 
much  from  the  system  of  having  barracks  and  a 
military  discipline  maintained  in  your  force  that 
requires  a man  to  be  constantly  about  the  place  ? — I 
do  not  think  the  military  discipline  of  the  force  has 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

9390.  To  what  do  you  attribute  it  ? — To  this,  that 


we  are  scattered  so  much  in  Ireland  in  small  parties, 
consisting  generally  of  a constable  and  four  men ; so 
that  if  anything  turns  up  it  takes  one  man  to  mind 
the  barrack  and  the  others  to  go  out. 

9391.  Pass  to  the  next  point?— The  next  is  that 
all  head  constables  of  the  first  class  who  are  consi- 
dered unfit  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  sub-inspector 
should  get  the  10i.,  now  granted  to  a limited  number 
— I believe  twenty-four. 

9392.  After  what  period  would  you  say  they  should 
be  entitled  to  that  ? — After  being  examined. 

9393.  Go  onto  the  next  point  ? — According  to  the 
Act  of  Parliament  at  present  twelve  head  constables 
of  the  second-class  rate  may  be  granted  10Z.  extra. 
That  is  not  given.  We  ask  that  it  should  be  given 
to  those  men  who  perhaps  may  be  considered  too  old 
to  serve  until  they  would  become  entitled  to  the 
allowance  at  the  first-class  rate.  The  next  point  is 
that  all  constables  pronounced  unfit  for  the  rank  of 
head  constable  should  get  61.  per  annum  extra  pay. 
At  present  4Z.  is  granted  to  sixty  constables,  and 
we  propose  that  any  number  should  get  it. 

9394.  Practically  speaking,  what  addition  do  you 
think  that  change  would  make  to  the  number  ?— 
There  would  be  hundreds  entitled. 

9395.  Do  you  mean  that  every  man  who,  on 
examination,  had  shown  himself  unfit  to  be  a head 
constable  should  receive  that  ? — I do ; and  even 
men  who  would  not  be  examined  at  all.  There  are 
many  deserving  constables  whose  literary  qualifica- 
tions are  not  considered  by  county  inspectors  as 
coming  up  to  the  mark,  while  they  are  very  good 
working  policemen. 

9396.  But  there  are  constables  whom  the  county 
inspector  declines  to  recommend  because  they  arc 
either  inefficient  or  because  their  conduct  has  not 
been  good  ? — I would  not  extend  it  to  them ; but  1 
would  have  the  county  or  sub-inspector  show  some 
reasonable  cause  for  excluding  them. 

9397.  What  is  the  next  topic? — The  next  is  that 
constables  who  are  ex  officio  inspectors  of  weights 
and  measures  should  be  allowed  5Z.  a-year  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duty.  I am  an  ex  officio  inspector 
of  weights  and  measures  myself. 

9398.  At  present  they  get  from  the  Grand  Jury 
an  allowance  for  any  time  they  would  be  absent  on 
the  duty  such  as  they  would  get  for  a night’s  absence 
or  a certain  number  of  hours’  absence  on  ordinary 
duty  ? — Yes. 

9399.  That  is  meant  to  cover  merely  expenses, 
and  you  seek  remuneration  in  addition  ? — I do. 

9400.  When  doing  weights  and  measures  duty 
are  you  not  relieved,  for  the  time  at  least,  from  the 
ordinary  duties  ? — I may  be ; but  if  something 
serious  turned  up  it  would  not  excuse  me  to  say  I 
was  engaged  with  traders’  weights  and  measures. 
There  is  another  element  in  the  matter,  namely, 
this,  that  I may  be  directed  to-morrow  by  my  sub- 
inspector to  inspect  the  weights  and  measures  of 
traders  throughout  the  district.  I pay  at  least  10s. 
a-day  to  a carman,  and  I get  it  at  the  end  of  seven 
months’  time. 

9401.  Mr.  Harr  el. — That  money  is  not  advanced 
by  the  Grand  Jury  ? — It  is  not ; it  is  not  allowed  to 
become  a constabulary  charge. 

9402.  It  is  a direct  charge  upon  the  Grand  Jury  t 
—It  is. 
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9403.  And  it  is  not  advanced  by  them  in  the  first 
instance  ? — No. 

9404.  You  send  in  your  vouchers  ? — Yes,  quarterly. 

9405.  You  are  obliged  to  defray  the  expenses 
before  you  can  send  in  the  account  at  all  ?— Yes. 

9406.  And  out  of  your  own  pocket  ? — Yes. 

9407.  The  officer  submits  the  account  and  receives 
the  amount  at  a subsequent  period  when  the  pre- 
sentments are  fiated  ? — Yes.  I expended  1Z.,  and  I 
was  seven  months  and  four  days  before  I got  it. 
Again,  I have  charge  of  the  standard  weights  and 
measures,  and  I would  be  liable  to  serious  punish- 
ment if  I allowed  any  damage  to  happen  them. 

9408.  You  make  responsibility  aground  for  asking 
payment  P — Yes. 

9409.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — The 
head  constables  aro  asking  6s.  a-night  extra  pay, 
all  other  ranks  to  get  4s.  Gd.,  and  that  it  might  be 
granted  for  eight  hours’  absence  when  tho  absence 
terminates  at  or  after  3 o’clock  in  the  morning. 

9410.  You  would  make  eight  hours’  absence  a 
night’s  absence  ? — Yes. 

9411-12.  The  4s.  6cZ.  is  meant  to  cover  the  expense 
of  a night’s  absence  ? — Yes. 

9413.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  meant  to  cover  the 
expense  of  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast  ? — Yes. 

9414.  Suppose  you  get  home  by  3 o’clock,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  you  will  go  to  bed,  and  therefore  one 
of  the  things  for  which  the  4s.  6<Z.  is  allowed  you 
will  not  have  to  pay  for  ? — Yes. 

9415.  Therefore,  when  you  ask  it  for  the  eight 
hours’  absence,  you  seek  it  as  remuneration  ? — Yes  ; 
I must  take  some  refreshment. 

9416.  But  the  calculation  is  that  the  4s.  Gd.  should 
cover  not  only  refreshment  but  bed? — I scarcely 
went  to  any  place  that  they  did  not  charge  me  as 
much  for  the  meals. 

9417.  There  would  be  only  one  meal,  supper, 
instead  of  supper,  breakfast,  and  bed  P — Yes ; but 
that  seldom  arises  as  regards  one  particular  night. 
This  might  occur  after  three  or  four  nights’  absence, 
and  I would  be  getting  home  that  night. 

9418.  You  mean  the  terminating  night? — Yes. 

9419.  But  take  the  ordinary  night.  The  present 
rule  is  twelve  hours,  including  the  period  between 
9 p.m.  and  3 a.m.  Do  you  not  think  a good  deal  of 
the  hardship  would  be  met  suppose  it  was  any  twelve 
hours,  provided  they  included  not  from  9 to  3,  but 
from  12  to  3 ? — I think  that  would  be  an  improve- 
ment. 

9420.  Pass  to  the  next  point? — Let  the  present 
temporary  allowance  be  made  permanent,  and  give 
the  head  constables  6<Z.  in  addition  to  the  present 
allowance. 

9421.  Why  do  you  ask  for  6d.  additional  for  the 
head  constables  ? — Being  of  a different  rank,  and 
there  is  generally  a little  privilege  afforded  them. 

9422.  Go  on  to  the  next  matter  ? — The  mounted 
men  require  6s.  a-month  for  stable  requisites,  in 
addition  to  the  present  allowance. 

9423.  Is  that  3s.  in  the  depot  and  2s.  in  a county? 
— I think  it  has  been  increased  by  a recent  order. 

9424.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — That  county 
inspectors’  clerks  be  granted  1Z.  a-month  extra  pay 
whilst  holding  their  position. 

9425.  In  addition  to  the  71. 10s.  they  already  have 
as  storekeepers  ? — Yes. 

9426.  Chairman. — Is  that  on  account  of  the  heavy 
work  they  do  ? — Personally,  I would  not  say  that, 
but  then  position  involves  responsibility,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  them  paid  for  it ; I would  then 
withdraw  their  privileges  as  regards  promotion,  and 
place  them  on  a footing  with  every  other  constable. 

9427 . At  present,  a county  inspector’s  clerk  has 
certain  defined  advantages  with  regard  to  promo- 
tion ? — Yes. 

9428.  Mr.  Harrel,. — And  though  hard  worked  in 
ms  own  particular  duties,  he  is  also  excused  from 
the  perfonnance  of  all  duties  attaching  to  a police- 
man, protected  from  wind  and  weather,  patrolling, 
and  lying  in  ambush  ?■ — Yes. 

[1602] 


9429.  He  is  every  night  of  his  life  in  bed  ? — Yes. 

9430.  Have  you  been  a county  inspector’s  clerk  ? 
— No. 

9431.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  subject? — 
We  would  ask  an  allowance  of  1Z.  a-month  for  fuel 
and  light,  winter  and  summer. 

9432.  Do  you  count  the  supplying  of  the  cooking 
fuel  ? — Yes,  for  cooking  and  the  day -room. 

9433.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — That  the  head 
constables  should  receive  16s.  for  making  up  a 
tunic,  and  4s.  for  each  pair  of  trousers,  and  that  all 
others  get  7s.  for  each  tunic,  and  3s.  for  each  pair  of 
trousers 

9434.  Pass  to  the  next  ? — That  a head  constable, 
whilst  in  charge  of  a district  in  the  absence  of  the 
sub-inspector,  should  receive  at  least  5s.  a-day  extra 
pay  for  discharging  the  sub-inspector’s  duty. 

9435.  Would  you  have  the  pay  run  from  the  first 
day  the  sub-inspector  went  ? — From  the  time  the 
district  was  handed  over  to  the  head  constable. 

9436.  And  for  short  intervals ; suppose  he  was 
away  only  a couple  of  days? — Yes ; the  head 
constable  is  responsible,  and  must  visit  the  scenes  of 
outrages. 

9437.  Mr.  Harrel. — There  is  not  any  precedent 
for  giving  an  allowance  to  an  inferior  performing 
the  duties  of  a superior,  unless  after  having  per- 
formed1 those  duties  a certain  time.  For  instance,  a 
sub-inspector  doing  duty  for  the  county  inspector 
receives  the  allowance  after  a month.  The  Adjutant 
at  the  depot  receives  an  allowance  after  a month 
when  doing  duty  for  the  Commandant  ? — 1 am  not 
aware. 

9438.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  point  ? — That 
married  men  not  accommodated  in  barracks  should 
receive  10Z.  or  12Z.  a-year  as  a lodging  allowance. 
There  are  many  married  men  in  the  county. 

9439.  What  would  they  pay  ? — The  least  would 
be  81.  Then  I would  allow  3Z.  or  4Z.  for  the  fuel. 
We  would  also  ask  that  the  sub-inspector  should 
have  no  control  over  the  lodgings  more  than  to  see 
they  were  suitable  in  the  first  instance,  not  to  be 
making  monthly  inspections. 

9440.  Are  you  aware  that  in  England  generally 
there  is  something  deducted  from  a man’s  pay  in 
respect  of  the  accommodation  in  the  way  of  lodging 
they  get  where  that  accommodation  is  in  barrack, 
that  is  to  say,  suppose  you  are  a policeman  in 
London,  and  in  barrack,  there  is  a certain  sum 
deducted  from  your  pay  every  week  to  represent  the 
cost  of  lodging  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

9441.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  you  know  also  that  tho 
rural  police  in  England  are  obliged  to  supply  their 
own  lodging  ? — I believe  that  is  the  case. 

9442.  Chairman. — If  a manned  man’s  lodgings 
exceed  a certain  sum,  then  the  county  provides  the 
difference  ? — We  would  be  satisfied  to  have  the  sub- 
inspector take  the  house,  see  that  it  is  suitable,  and 
then  let  the  men  go  and  live  in  it. 

9443.  Mr.  Harrel. — It  is  only  the  sum  in  excess  of 
2s.  a-week  that  the  counties  in  England  at  all  con- 
tribute, the  men  paying  the  2s.  ? — I understand 
that. 

9444.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — 
They  require  that  the  manned  women  of  the  force 
should  be  allowed  to  supplement  their  husbands’  in- 
comes by  any  respectable  employment. 

9445.  Do  you  think  if  that  leave  were  given  tho 
women  would  try  and  contribute  ? — I am  sure  they 
would  in  a great  many  cases  be  happy  to  get  the 
chance  of  doing  so. 

9446.  Is  that  a thing  that  is  really  strongly  desired 
by  the  manned  men  that  sent  you  here  ? — Yes.  They 
were  unanimous  on  that  point. 

9447.  Mr.  Harrel. — What  sort  of  employment 
would  they  work  at? — Mantua-making  or  dress- 
making ; or  they  might  be  teachers,  or  keep  a post 
office.  I had  an  instance  the  other  day  where  a man 
was  offered  a post  office  for  his  wife. 

9448.  Chairman. — Go  to  tho  next  subject  ?— That 
all  head  constables  and  other  constables  serving  in 
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the  force  or  hereafter  joining  be  granted  half  then- 
yearly  income  if  returned  unfit  for  further  service  at 
fifteen  years,  and  that  one-thirtieth  be  added  for 
every  year’s  service  up  to  thirty. 

9449.  I suppose,  like  the  other  witnesses,  your 
men  rest  this  demand  on  the  inequality  that  exists 
at  present  between  the  men  who  got  in  before  1866 
and  those  who  got  in  since? — They  do.  Again, 
if  I left  the  force  after  twenty-nine  years  and 
eleven  months,  I would  get  but  twenty-five  years’ 
pension. 

9450.  Mr.  Barrel. — But  do  you  not  know  that 
when  labouring  under  that  disadvantage,  so  far  as 
pension  is  concerned,  you  occupy  a position  not 
occupied  by  any  others  of  the  Civil  Service,  or  by 
policemen,  in  being  entitled  to  the  full  pay  of  your 
rank  after  thirty  years’  service  ? — I admit  that ; but 
there  are  other  disadvantages ; every  civil  servant 
will  get  some  employment  except  a policeman. 
I saw,  the  other  day,  the  Home  Manufactures 
Association  entering  a protest  because  a Dublin 
metropolitan  policemen  got  employment  at  the 
Exhibition. 

9451.  Do  you  think  that  that  state  of  feeling  will 
continue  for  an  indefinite  period? — I could  not 
answer  that;  but  I see  no  prospect  that  it  will 
not. 

9452.  The  feeling  has  not  changed  with  regard  to 
the  police  in  the  County  Dublin  ? — The  feeling  was 
always  fairly  friendly,  but  not  so  much  as  it  was 
before  the  agitation  commenced. 

9453.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  matter  ? — We 
require  unfavourable  records  to  be  cancelled  after 
two  years’  good  conduct. 

9454.  So  as  not  to  intei-fere  with  promotion  ? — 
Yes ; and  that  they  should  not  in  any  case  affect 
pension. 

9455.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — That  no  stoppages 
be  made  from  a man’s  pay  after  ninety  days’ 
illness. 

9456.  Pass  to  the  next  ? — That  no  man  be  con- 
victed without  first  taking  his  admission  or  denial  of 
a written  charge. 

9457.  Mr.  Barrel. — You  refer  now  to  the  punish- 
ment imposed  summarily  by  a county  inspector,  say 
On  his  inspection  ? — I do. 

9458.  You  say  that,  even  in  the  case  of  a county 
inspector,  the  charge  should  be  committed  by  him  to 
writing,  and  the  man  be  called  upon  to  admit  or 
deny  it  ? — I think  so. 

9459.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  at  present 
any  man  who  thinks  he  is  unduly  punished  by 
the  county  inspector  has  the  power  to  appeal  ? — He 
has. 

9460.  Pass  to  the  next  point? — We  are  not 
unanimous  on  the  next  point  in  the  County  Dublin 
—that  is,  that  all  promotion  from  the  select  list 
should  be  discontinued,  and  that  promotion  should 
be  from  the  seniority  list.  There  are  two  districts 
for  maintaining  that  a constable  should  not  be  pro- 
moted until  he  is  a constable  of  eight  years’  standing 
and  fifteen  years’  service. 

9461.  A portion  of  your  county  wish  to  do  away 
with  the  select  list  ? — Two  districts. 

9462.  Another  portion  wish  to  retain  the  select 
list,  but  that  certain  conditions  should  attach  in 
the  way  of  service  to  those  who  would  be  examined  ? 
—Yes. 

9463.  Chairman. — Do  you  -wish  to  say  anything 
more  about  promotion  ? — The  next  is  that  when  men 
are  promoted  from  head  constable  to  be  sub-inspector, 
the  confidential  reports  of  the  county  inspector 
should  be  discontinued,  and  if  he  has  any  charge  or 
complaint,  or  reason  to  assign  why  a man  is  not 
fit  for  promotion,  let  him  state  it  above-board. 

9464.  Mr.  Barrel. — At  present  a county  inspector 
is  called  upon  to  state  his  opinion  confidentially  with 
regard  to  a head  constable  who  seeks  to  be  promoted 
to  sub-inspectorship  ? — Yes. 

9465.  You  think  it  should  be  in  the  shape  of  an 
Ordinary  report  ? — I am  directed  to  say  that  this  is  a 


personal  matter.  I do  not  feel  competent  to  speak 
on  it,  and  I would  prefer  the  man  concerned  were 
here  himself. 

9466.  This  is  a matter  that  has  arisen  with  one  of 
the  men  ?— Yes.  He  told  me  to  bring  it  before  you 
specially,  and  that  I had  his  authority  to  mention 
his  name  and  everything  else. 

9467.  In  his  case  has  the  county  inspector  been 
already  applied  to,  and  sent  in  his  report  ? — The 
man  was  recommended  by  his  sub-inspector  in 
January  last,  and  he  has  been  given  to  understand 
that  because  he  was  not  recommended  also  by  his 
county  inspector  that  was  his  only  fault,  and  he  was 
not  called  upon  to  be  examined.  He  is  now  a month 
or  two  over  the  age.  We  require  the  age  to  be 
extended  from  48  to  50,  or,  in  fact,  that  there  should 
be  no  limit  of  age,  if  the  .medical  officer  of  the  force 
thinks  fit. 

9468.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  impression  behind 
all  this,  on  the  subject  of  promotion,  as  to  any  cause 
of  apparent  unfairness  ? — Personally,  I have  no 
complaint  to  make ; but  men,  in  general,  are  com- 
plaining from  tune  to  time,  saying  that  So-and-so 
was  promoted  because  he  was  a favourite  with  the 
officer,  and  advancing  various  reasons  of  that  kind 
from  time  to  time. 

9469.  What  are  those  reasons  ? — One  man  will 
say  another  was  promoted  because  he  was  a Free- 
mason ; another,  because  he  was  a Protestant ; and 
so  on ; but  I would  not  say  myself  there  was  ground 
for  those  things. 

9470.  Your  evidence  is  that,  whether  there  was 
ground  or  not,  that  feeling  is  among  the  men  ?— 
That  feeling  is  on  the  surface,  especially  for  some 
years  back,  and  it  has  arisen,  in  my  opinion,  greatly 
from  promoting  a number  of  recruits,  and  giving 
promotion  to  clerks  and  young  hands. 

9471.  How  would  the  promotion  of  recruits  give 
it  a religious  aspect  ? — I would  not  say  altogether  a 
religious  aspect ; but  if  a young  fellow  happens  to 
be  fortunate  enough  to  get  into  head-quarters  or 
about  the  sub-inspectox-,  it  is  in  that  way  a great 
many  mere  x'eci-nits  are  promoted. 

9472.  That  goes  in  favour  of  a regulation  being 
made  that  promotion  should  be  for  service ? — Yes: 
at  least  seven  years. 

9473.  With  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  men 
about  Freemasomy  and  about  religion,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  definite  miles  on  the  subject  of 
religion.  The  only  way  of  correcting  such  an 
impression  would  be  to  have  definite  rules  generally 
on  the  subject  of  promotion  that  would  make  such  a 
suspicion  impossible;  that  would  bring-  promotion 
under  a cei-tain  system,  and  thus  make  the  men  see 
that  no  matter  what  religion  a man  was  of  he  would 
be  promoted  according  to  meiit? — The  promotion 
system  is  daily  improving  since  I joined,  but  i( 
requix-es  a great  deal  of  altei-ation  yet. 

9474.  Would  you  say  this  feeling  on  the  i-eligious 
aspect  of  promotion  is  as  strong  now  as  it  was  some 
years  ago  ?— It  is  not. 

9475.  Pass  to  the  next  point  ? — We  require  that 
thei-e  should  be  a clear  and  concise  programme  of 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  each  i-ank  laid  down 
and  promulgated  over  the  entire  force. 

9476.  As  a guide  ? — As  a guide,  that  every  man 
might  know  what  knowledge  he  should  have  to 
acquire. 

9477.  Do  you  mean  as  to  their  duties  ? — Yes ; and 
litex-ary  qualifications  too. 

9478.  You  think  that  also  is  left  too  much  open 
for  the  discx-etioxx  of  each  supei-ior  ? — It  is. 

9479.  Go  on  to  the  next  point? — That  assistant 
county  inspector's’  clerks  should  be  promoted  to 
clerkships  as  the  vacancy  occux'S  ; and  that  promo- 
tion  to  that  rank  should  take  place  in  the  county  in 
which  the  vacancy  occux'S  for  the  clex-kship. 

9479*.  Then  the  px-esent  system  under  which 
assistant  clex-ks  are  advanced  would  be  done  away 
with  ? — I am  given  to  understand  that  a man  does 
not  get  px'omotion  according  to  his  senioxaty  as 
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assistant  clerk ; it  is  only  as  the  county  inspector 
will  recommend  him  as  being  fit -to  take  charge  of 
the  office.  I do  not  know  myself  but  as  the  matter 
has  been  represented  to  me. 

9480.  Pass  to  the  next  matter,  please  ? — That 
each  constable  in  the  service  should  be  entitled  to  a 
month’s  leave  each  year,  except  he  is  required  for 
important  duty.  At  present  the  Code  lays  down 
that  a man  is  entitled  to  a month’s  leave,  but  he  does 
not  get  it.  We  also  require  that  a constable  should 
have  authority  to  grant  a man  a day’s  leave  in  the 
month  if  any  emergency  arose. 

9481..  Mir.  Barrel. — What  do  yon  mean  by  a day  ? 
— I would  say  about  twenty-four  hours. 

9482.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — The 
next  is  that  tliq.se  exceptional  powers  at  present 
vested  in  stipendiary  magistrates  and  special  resi- 
dent magistrates  should  be  withdrawn,  and  that  the 
special  powers  they  exercise  over  the  force  be  left  to 
the  officers  of  the  force. 

9483.  Do  the  men  in  Dublin  feel  this  much  ? — Not 
in  the  County  Dublin,  because  we  have  no  such 
thing. 

9484.  Then  I take  it  the  County  Dublin  men 
speak  as  representing  the  sentiments  of  the  men  in 
other  parts  of  the  countiy  ? — Things  they  ex- 
perienced, because  they  have  done  temporary  duty 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  came 
under  those  gentlemen. 

9485.  The  County  Dublin  being  quiet,  the  men  of 
that  county  have  been  sent  to  disturbed  parts  of  the 
country  ? — They  have,  to  Cork,  Limerick,  and 
various  parts. 

9486.  And  they  have  experienced  this  ? — They 
have,  as  the  result  of  divided  authority,  especially 
when  a man  happens  to  be  in  charge  of  a station. 
The  county  inspector  requires  one  thing,  and  the 
stipendiary  magistrate  another  thing. 

9487.  When  you  speak  of  a man  in  charge  of  a 
station,  you  do  not  mean  a Dublin  man  ? — Yes ; he 
might  be,  and  has  been,,  in  charge  of  huts  and 
temporary  stations. 

9488.  The  men  have  found  cases  in  which  the 
authority  of  the  constabulary  officer  and  the  magis- 
trate clashed  ? — They  have  ; I have  been  speaking 
to  a man  who  was  in  charge  of  a station  with  five 
men  for  six  weeks,  and  his  county  inspector  knew 
nothing  about  it. 

94S9.  You  mean  the  county  inspector  of  Dublin 
or  another  place  ? — The  county  inspector  of  another 
county  where  he  was  serving. 

9490.  You  give  the  case  of  a man  in  charge  of  a 
station  five  weeks  without  his  county  inspector 
knowing  anything  about  him  ; take  that  with  some 
instances  that  have  come  to  your  knowledge ; I 
want  to  know  the  effect  of  those  things  on  the 
force  ? — It  is  this  : that  when  obeying  one  man,  the 
chances  are  you  are  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
another. 

9491.  Is  that  a matter  which  you  have  been 
directed  by  the  men  to  bring  under  our  notice  ? — It 
is ; all  those  are  written  down  for  me,  and  I am 
bound  to  advance  them. 

9492.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — That  no  head  or 
other  constable,  or  any  superior  sub-constable,  be 
held  accountable  for  the  acts  of  his  subordinates. 

9493.  Except  in  cases  where  he  has  been  a party 
to  the  act,  or  by  his  neglect  ? — Yes,  if  he  in  any  way 
contributed  to  it.  At  present  the  regulation  is 
a great  hardship. 

9494.  What  is  the  next  matter? — That  the  Medical 
Boards  which  are  at  present  formed  to  consider  the 
discharge  of  men  from  the  service  should  be 
discontinued  altogether,  and  that  the  duty  be  vested 
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in  the  Surgeon  of  the  force,  in  whom  the  men  have 
every  confidence. 

9495.  Mr.  Barrel. — The  Medical  Board  consists  of 
the  Surgeon  of  the  force  and  two  military  surgeons  ? 
—I  am  not  aware,  but  some  years  ago,  when 
stationed  on  the  reserve,  the  Board  used  to  consist 
of  two  or  three  independent  suigeons  altogether-. 

9496.  Military  surgeons  ?— -No,  military  or  civil. 

9497.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  point? — The 
next  is  that  the  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the 
force  should  be  sent  to  some  hospital  where  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  of  seeing  to  their  religious 
duties. 

9498.  I understand  at  present  there  is  no  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain  attached  to  Steevens’  Hospital, 
where  the  police  go  ? — There  is  not. 

9499.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  directed  you  to 
bring  that  forward  ? — I feel  it  myself ; I was  in  it 
in  my  day,  and  I happen  to  be  a Roman  Catholic. 

9500.  Pass  to  the  next  matter? — That  all  men 
employed  on  duty  in  plain  clothes  should  be  allowed 
at  least  (id.  a-day  whilst  wearing  plain  clothes  for 
the  wear  and  tear. 

9501.  What  is  the  next  point? — That  when  men 
are  sent  on  temporary  duty  from  their  own  per- 
manent station  they  should  be  allowed  half  the 
nightly  allowance  for  the  first  thirty  nights,  as 
officers  are. 

9502.  Mr.  Ban-el. — At  present  they  are  allowed 
Qd.  a-night  for  seven  nights  ? — Yes  ; but  we  require 
half  the  allowance,  2s.  3d.  a-night,  for  the  first  thirty 
nights. 

9503.  Chairman. — You  say  the  officers  are  allowed 
on  that  scale  ? — I am, told  so. 

9504.  Mr.  Barrel. — You  contemplate  the  case  of  a 
man  who  goes  on  temporary  transfer  from  barrack 
accommodation  to  barrack  accommodation  ? — Yes. 

9505.  The  case  would  not  be  analogous  to  that  of 
an  officer,  who  receives  no  barrack  accommodation, 
but  has  lodgings  or  a house,  which  he  cannot  give 
up  for  a mere  absence  of  six  weeks,  and  whose  cir- 
cumstances are  such  as  would  oblige  him  to  take 
temporary  lodging,  or  a house,  where  he  goes  ? — The 
policeman  may  be  a married  man,  and  the  result  is 
that  he  has  to  keep  two  houses  and  two  messes. 

9506.  But  still  if  removed  temporarily  he  will 
get  the  barrack  accommodation  ? — Yes ; but  it  will 
never  cover  the  expense.  He  has  his  wife  and  family 
in  the  barrack  or  in  lodgings,  while  he  is  expecting 
from  day  to  day  to  be  called  back. 

9507.  Is  there  any  additional  expense  thrown  on 
a man  by  finding  himself  in  a new  barrack  for  twenty 
or  thirty  nights  ? — There  is  surely  some  little  expense 
when  a man  goes  to  a stiange  place. 

9508.  Tell  me  what  kind  of  incidental  expenses 
would  arise  that  would  justify  giving  him  an  allow- 
ance ? — He  will  not  bring  anything  in  the  way  of 
messing  utensils,  and  he  may  be  obliged  to  purchase 
them.  There  are  other  little  private  matters  that  he 
is  not  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  service.  When  he 
goes  to  a strange  place  he  is  put  to  some  little 
expense. 

9509.  Go  on  to  the  next  matter  ? — With  regard  to 
removing  the  children  of  manned  men  from  barrack 
at  the  age  of  14J-  years ; they  would  be  safer  in  the 
house  with  him. 

9510.  Would  not  it  be  a man’s  duty,  considering 
the  desirability  of  making  the  barrack  accommodate 
as  many  manned  men  as  possible,  to  see  that  his 
daughters  should  earn  for  themselves,  and  go  out  ? 
— As  a general  rule  they  do;  but  the  age  is  too 
tender,  and  it  is  the  most  delicate  time  of  a girl’s 
life.  It  would  be  a hardship  on  them,  and  dange- 
rous too. 
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Sub-Constable  Patrick  Cooghi.an,  examined. 
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9511.  Chairman.  — You  represent  the  sub-con- 
stables of  the  County  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

9512.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  the 
County  Dublin  ? — Five  years. 

9513.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — I 
have  been  eleven  years  in  the  force,  including  six  in 
the  County  Antrim. 

9514.  Take  the  things  in  the  order  you  consider 
important.  What  is  the  first  matter  ? — Pay.  We 
require  equality  with  other  police  forces — the  London 
or  Dublin  police. 

9515.  You  heard  me  say  to  the  constable  that  the 
county  forces  in  England  ai-e  not  paid  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  town  forces  in  England  ? — Yes. 

9516.  It  will  be  necessaiy  to  bear  in  mind  all  these 
things,  and  that  in  ordinary  times  in  this  country 
you  have  not  such  hard  work  to  do  as  you  had  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  ? — No ; but  we  had  a 
great  lot  of  important  duties  to  perform,  such  as 
making  out  Returns. 

9517.  Are  you  a married  man  ? — I am. 

9518.  Have  you  found  that  this  time  of  disturbance 
we  have  gone  through  has  increased  the  cost  of  living 
for  unmarried  men  P — I would  say  it  has. 

9519.  How  ? — When  out  on  duty  people  in  towns 
know  we  must  pay,  and  they  charge  us  extra. 

9520.  Therefore,  owing  to  the  amount  of  duty 
outside  your  own  county  thai  the  Dublin  Con- 
stabulary has  done,  this  time  has  told  on  your 
pockets  ? — Yes. 

9521.  But  going  back  to  the  time  before  this 
period,  a sub-constable  was  able  to  save  a little  money, 
if  unmarried  ? — An  odd  one  might ; but  he  would 
have  to  be  very  particular. 

9522.  Take  an  unmarried  sub-constable  with  62Z. 
a-year,  was  not  he  able  to  save  money? — Yes;  he 
would  be  able  to  save  something,  at  all  events. 

9523.  But  if  he  took  anything  extra  for  breakfast 
beyond  the  ordinary  mess,  or  if  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  a pint  or  two  of  beer,  it  would  lessen  it 
very  much  ? — Some  could  save  money ; but  they  are 
very  few  exceptions  who  could  save  at  all. 

9524.  What  do  you  think  the  difference  between 
52Z.  and  62Z.  goes  in  in  the  case  of  an  unmarried  con- 
stable ? — If  he  went  on  leave,  he  would  have  to  spend 
some  money  and  buy  a suit  of  clothes  and  several 
other  things. 

9525.  But  a suit  of  clothes  would  be  bought  by  a 
man  with  52Z.  as  well  as  by  the  man  with  a larger 
income.  You  being  a married  man,  these  things 
have  probably  passed  out  of  your  memory.  Deal 
with  the  next  matter  ? — The  next  is  pensions.  We 
ask  half -pay  at  fifteen  years’  service,  and  one-thirtieth 
for  every  year  afterwards,  and  optional  retirement 
at  twenty-five,  and  compulsory  retirement  at  thirty 
years’  service. 

9526.  - Are  your  aware  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
pay  at  twenty-eight  years’  service  is  the  highest 
pension  in  the  London  police  ? — I am  not. ' 

9527.  Mr.  Harrel. — And  that  is  the  highest  pro- 
portion of  pension  to  pay  granted  to  any  police 
force  in  the  three  kingdoms,  with  the  exception  of 
the  members  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  and  the 
Dublin  metropolitan  police  who  joined  prior  to 
1866  ? — But  the  London  police,  when  retiring,  are 
always  able  to  get  some  situation  or  another,  which 
the  Constabulary  men  cannot  get. 

9528.  Chairman. — It  is  easier  in  the  large  towns 
to  get  situations  than  in  the  country  ? — Yes ; 
because  a man  becomes  acquainted  with  merchants 
and  others. 

9529.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — We  ask  that  un- 
favourable records  be  done  away  with  after  two 
years’  good  conduct,  and  not  to  affect  a man’s  pension 
at  all. 


9530.  I see  you  put  this  matter  next  to  pay  and 
pension.  Am  I to  gather  from  that  that  the  men 
consider  it  very  important  ? — Yes.  Again,  we  ask 
that  county  inspectors  should  have  no  power  to 
fine  summarily.  Let  a man  be  reported,  and 
given  an  opportunity  to  admit  or  deny  the  charge. 

9531.  You  would  not  have  every  case  of  that  land 
go  to  the  Inspector-General  ? — No.  I would  say  a 
man  for  committing  a small  breach  of  discipline,  or 
something  like  that,  ought  to  be  punished  by  making 
him  do  extra  duty  or  patrol. 

9532.  You  would  leave  power  of  that  kind  in  the 
hands  of  the  county  inspector  ? — Yes.  The  county 
inspector  may  fine  a man  twice  for  very  trivial 
things,  and  the  fines  would  then  count  as  an  un- 
favourable record. 

9533.  But  if  unfavourable  records  lost  their  pre- 
sent evil  effects  that  would  not  be  felt  so  severely  p 
— It  would  not. 

9534.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  have  suggested  that  in- 
stead of  fines  extra  duty  should  be  imposed  on  a 
man  ? — I mean  an  extra  patrol,  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

9535.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  would  be 
admitting  a very  dangerous  principle  as  regards 
punishments  in  a force  the  men  of  which  are  sup- 
posed to  devote  all  their  energies  to  the  performance 
of  actual  duty  ? — Yes. 

9536.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  punishment  of  an 
individual  in  that  way  might  tend  to  make  patrols 
of  no  benefit  to  the  public  ? — In  any  case,  we  have  a 
certain  number  of  patrols  to  perform  which  must  be 
performed. 

9537.  If  there  was  an  extra  one  imposed  to  punish 
a man,  would  it  not  be  carrying  out  a patrol  with  a 
view  of  punishing,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  ? — No,  only  to  send  a man  out  of  his  turn.  I 
would  make  him  do  one  of  the  ordinary  patrols  out 
of  his  turn. 

9538.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — 
There  should  be  no  stoppages  made  out  of  the  pay 
of  the  non-effective  men  when  sick  after  ninety 
days ; because  men  are  often  sent  to  hospital  out  of 
the  huts.  There  was  a man  I knew  who  was  sent 
to  hospital  out  of  a hut,  and  he  resumed  duty 
before  he  was  able,  with  the  result  that  he  got  sick 
again,  and  had  to  go  home.  It  was  very  hard  on 
him. 

9539.  Proceed  to  the  next  subject? — That  all  pro- 
motions be  from  the  ranks  and  by  seniority.  Take 
the  acting  constables  from  all  the  senior  sub-con- 
stables eligible  to  compete  for  promotion.  The 
examination  papers  should  be  sealed  and  sent  down 
with  Commissioners  appointed  to  examine  all  the 
senior  men  assembled.  In  the  case  of  two  candi- 
dates of  equal  merit,  one  of  whom  had  an  un- 
favourable record,  I would  give  the  preference  to 
the  man  who  had  none ; I would  keep  a man  -with  an 
unfavourable  record  back  a year. 

9540.  Would  you  have  that  applicable  with  regard 
to  the  period  of  time  that  elapsed  after  making  the 
record  ? — At  all  events  two  years. 

9541.  That  would  apply  within  two  years  after 
obtaining  the  unfavourable  record  ? — A man  should 
be  two  years  before  being  clear,  and  for  each  record 
against  him  before  he  should  be  kept  back  a 
year  as  between  himself  and  a man  who  had  none 
at  all. 

9542.  Your*  idea  is  that,  without  regard  to  the 
period  of  time,  so  far  as  promotion  is  concerned, 
the  records  should  continue  to  tell,  each  record 
counting  as  a year’s  service  ? — Yes.  The  men 
believe  that  if  promotion  was  carried  on  in  this  way 
there  would  be  no  suspicion  of  any  unfairness  arising 
from  religion  or  any  other  cause. 
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9543.  Mr.  Barrel. — Of  course,  notwithstanding  a 
man’s  seniority,  and  also  his  capacity,  as  shown  by 
his  undergoing  an  examination  on  written  sealed 
papers,  there  are  other  essentials  to  qualify  him  for 
the  higher  ranks,  such  as  technical  professional 
knowledge,  and  also  good  physique  and  perseverance 
and  steadiness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  P — No 
doubt;  hut  I think  a man  of  education  would  he 
the  best  for  the  promotion. 

9544.  Would  you  throw  aside,  then,  the  three  con- 
siderations I have  mentioned — technical  or  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  physique,  and  the  efficient 
performance  of  police  duties  during  the  time  he 
has  been  in  the  service  ? — If  a man  gets  records. 

9545.  A record  speaks  for  itself,  but  you  know 
there  is  many  a good  policeman  who  has  never 
succeeded  in  getting  a record  ? — Yes. 

9546.  There  is  many  a man  who  has  done  his  duty 
honestly,  perseveringly,  and  with  judgment  who  has 
never  got  a record.  Would  you  not  say  that  that 
ought  to  be  considered  as  an  ingredient  ? — Yes. 

9547.  How  would  you  ascertain  his  fitness  xipon 
those  three  points  ? — As  far  as  professional  know- 
ledge goes,  he  might  be  examined  by  certain 
questions  being  put  forward  also. 

9548.  Do  you  mean  on  paper  ? — On  paper. 

9549.  Surely  you  would  say  that  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  a good  servant  to  the  public  in  the 
capacity  in  which  he  found  himself  ought  to  be  a 
strong  argument  for  advancing  him  in  that  par- 
ticular service  ? — He  gets  his  chance  of  promotion 
if  he  passes,  and  if  not  educated  for  the  position 
he  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  it  at  all,  be  he  ever  so 
good.  Men  are  more  satisfied  with  men  of  education 
over  them  than  ignorant  men. 

9550.  Might  it  not  be  the  case  that  a man  of 
education  might  have  for  years  not  neglected  his 
duties,  but  omitted  to  perform  them  as  a zealous 
policeman  should  ? — That  might  be. 

9551.  Is  it  not  a complaint  in  the  force  that  men 
have  occasionally  advanced  themselves  by  doing  no 
more  duty  than  they  could  help,  and  studying  their 
books,  while  other  good  duty  policemen,  who  did 
not  devote  so  much  time  to  study  and  so  forth,  have 
been  left  behind  and  not  advanced  ? — That  is  a fact. 
But  I do  not  know  how  that  could  be  propei-ly 
remedied  at  all ; because  the  men  have  not  con- 
fidence in  geneial  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
county  inspectors  and  some  of  the  officers. 

9552.  But  you  see  the  difficulty  I present  to  you  ? 
— I know  it  is  very  hard.  It  is  thought  by  a great 
many  that  some  private  influence  is  brought  to  bear. 
We  know  there  are  a great  many  good  duty  men 
who  are  not  promoted  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. 

9553.  Chairman. — What  kind  of  influence  do  the 
men  think  is  brought  to  bear  ? — I often  heard  them 
talking  of  men  even  buying  fowl,  and  pretending 
they  got  a present  from  the  country,  and  then 
making  a present  of  the  fowl  to  the  officer.  I have 
heard  of  it  in  that  way. 

9554.  Mr.  Barrel. — Is  that  more  than  mere  waste  ? 
• I believe  it  is  a fact  myself.  I knew  of  one 
instance  of  it. 

9555.  Is  it  an  instance  within  your  knowledge  ? — 
Yes.  I know  the  man  was  promoted  at  all  events. 

9556.  Chairman .- — And  you  knew  he  made  the 
present? — Yes.  I would  not  say  altogether  it  was 
for  that  he  was  promoted. 

9557.  Go  to  the  next  point,  please  ? — The  next  is 
an  allowance  to  married  men  of  at  least  12Z.  a-year 
for  lodgings. 

9558.  How  long  were  you  in  the  force  when  you 
were  married  ? — Nine  years ; I am  married  two 
years. 

9559.  If  there  was  anything  in  the  shape  of  an 
allowance  given,  would  it  have  the  effect  of  inducing 
men  to  marry  at  the  end  of  seven  years  ? — I have  no 
doubt  it  would.  There  are  many  men  who  would  get 
married  only  for  having  to  pay  for  lodgings  and 
everything  else.  When  I was  married  I was  in 


Bray,  and  for  a very  small  room  I had  to  pay  5s.  Sub-Con- 
a-week.  stable 

9560.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  anything  was  done  Goughian, 
to  give  the  allowance  at  the  end  of  ten  years  it  „7  c- 7~,So9 
would  go  a long  way  to  remedy  the  state  of  things  ? ep  ’ 

— Anything  at  all  would  be  better  than  the  present 
state  of  things.  If  an  allowance  were  made  to  the 
men,  the  county  inspectors  would  likely  be  putting 
them  into  barracks  to  save  expense,  and  sticking 
them  into  small  little  holes  of  rooms.  So  I would 
have  it  that  anybody  compelled  to  be  in  barracks 
should  have  two  rooms.  There  would  be  a great 
many  disputes,  and  it  would  be  necessary  a married 
man  should  have  a room  to  cook  in  for  himself. 

9561.  Mr.  Barrel. — Do  not  the  regulations  at  present 
permit  him  to  cook  in  his  apartment  ? — Yes ; but 
I am  saying,  if  the  allowance  were  made,  the  men 
might  be  put  into  little  rooms  in  the  barracks,  which 
would  not  be  proper  accommodation  for  them  at  all. 

9562.  Chairman.— Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — We 
would  ask  that  a man  would  get  a day’s  leave  each 
month. 

9563.  You  mean  that  he  should  get  a day’s  leave 
regularly  each  month? — Yes.  Each  man  would 
have  a day’s  leave,  and  let  the  man  in  charge  himself 
take  it,  because  he  might  be  10  or  15  miles  away 
from  the  officer.  We  would  also  ask  that  the  leave 
under  the  Code,  a month  in  the  year,  be  compulsory 
on  the  county  inspector  to  grant  it  to  the  men. 

9564.  In  all  cases  ? — If  he  was  required.  In  one 
county  a man  can  get  leave  every  year,  and  in 
another  he  cannot  get  it  but  every  three  or  four 
years. 

9565.  Does  that  arise  from  the  different  systems 
adopted  by  different  county  inspectors  ? — Yes. 

When  I was  in  Bray  I applied  for  a month’s  leave, 
which  was  granted  by  the  Wicklow  county  in- 
spector ; but  I saw  other  men  in  Dublin  who  were 
just  as  much  entitled  as  I was,  and  when  they 
applied  they  would  only  get  four  days  or  ten. 

9566.  Pass  to  the  next  matter? — That  there  be 
an  allowance  of  21.  10s,  a-year  for  boots,  and  that 
the  county  inspectors  or  officer,  when  inspecting 
should  not  interfere  with  the  pattern. 

9567.  Interfere  with  the  pattern  of  the  boots  ? 

— Yes.  You  may  go  into  a shop  and  not  get  a 
suitable  pattern  boot  to  fit  you,  while  you  might 
get  another  pattern  with  toe-caps,  or  laced  boots, 
and  if  you  bought  those  you  coxild  not  wear  them 
on  parade  in  some  places.  Some  of  the  county 
inspectors  interfere  and  others  do  not.  I have  been 
stationed  with  five. 

9568.  Go  to  the  next  matter  ? — That  1Z.  a-month 
be  allowed  for  fuel. 

9569.  When  you  make  that  suggestion,  do  you 
mean  there  should  be  enough  provided  by  the 
Government  for  cooking  as  well  as  for  guard-room 
purposes  ? — Yes.  The  majority  of  the  men  propose 
that  there  should  be  1Z.  a-month  allowed  for  the 
cleaning  of  the  barrack.  There  are  some  small 
stations  where  there  would  be  only  one  or  two 
single  men,  and  they  have  to  pay  as  much  to  the 
woman  to  clean  the  barrack  as  nine  or  ten  would. 

9570.  Mr.  Barrel. — That  is  from  the  fact  of  there 
being  only  one  or  two  men  at  a station,  and  increased 
expense  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  there  are 
a great  many  married  men  there  ? — Some  of  the 
stations  in  the  County  Dublin  are  very  small  in  any 
case.  Some  have  only  three  men  and  a constable. 

9571.  But  I take  it  where  there  are  only  two  single 
men  in  a station  that  that  is  attributable  usually  to 
there  being  married  men  at  the  station  ? — Yes. 

9572.  And  married  men  with  accommodation  in 
barrack,  too  ? — Some,  perhaps.  Others  might  be 
accommodated  outside. 

9573.  Then  the  large  number  of  married  men  at 
a station  bears  hardly  on  the  single  men  in  this 
respect  ? — Yes. 

9574.  Do  the  wives  of  the  sub-constables  in  any 
of  the  stations  cook  and  work  for  the  men  at  all  ? 1 
know  of  one  instance. 
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.9575.  Is  that  found  to  work  witli  economy  to  the 
men,  and  also  to  he  of  some  advantage  to  the  married 
woman  ? — Yes  ; 1 was  at  the  station  myself,  and  the 
arrangement  acted  very  well. 

9576.  You  think  the  principle  is  not  a had  one  ? 
— It  is  not.  There  is  trouble  with  some  men.  As 
long  as  a certain  class  of  men  might  be  together 
they  would  be  united,  and  everything  would  go  on 
very  well ; but  I would  not  like  to  have  my  own 
wife  cooking. 

9577.  Would  it  not  enable  her  to  keep  a servant  to 
do  the  rough  work  P — Some  men  are  very  disagree- 
able. I found  it  made  men  occasionally  find  fault 
about  things  not  being  kept  so  clean,  and  so  on ; it 
often  causes  a great  lot  of  disturbance. 

9578.  Chairman. — Proceed  to  the  next  point  ? — 
The  men  are  employed  a great  deal  lately  on  plain 
clothes  duty,  and  they  would  ask  Is.  6d.  a-day  for 
the  time  they  use  them- 

9579.  Is  not  Is.  6cl.  a-day  a good  deal  ? — Well,  Is. 
is  all  I intended  to  ask  myself,  but  others  go  in  foi- 
ls. 6 d. 

9580.  Mr.  Holmes. — Supposing  you  were  required 
to  wear  plain  clothes  every  day  in  the  year,  that 
demand  of  yours  would  come  to  27?.  7s.  6d.  Would 
not  that  be  a very  large  allowance  in  the  year  for 
plain  clothes  ? — It  would  ; but  suppose  you  were 
only  employed  a few  days  a-week  or  a month  or  a 
night  lying  in  a ditch  watching  a house  it  would 
injure  the  clothes.  A night’s  wear  would  injure 
them  more  than  walking  about  in  the  daytime  for 
a month. 

9581.  How  many  suits  of  clothes  do  the  men  of 
the  County  Dublin  get  through  in  the  year  who  are 
required  to  wear  them  very  often  ? — I am  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  of  them  who  are  employed 
constantly ; but  1 think  about  two  suits,  at  all 
events. 

9582.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  absolutely 
wear  out  two  suits  in  the  year? — Yes  ; I think  they 
would  want  two  suits. 

9583.  Even  taking  that  estimate,  and  putting  down 
41.  10s.  for  each  suit,  that  would  only  come  to  9Z., 
and  that  is  a great  deal  less  than  your  estimate  ? — 
But  I do  not  mean  the  allowance  continously,  but 
for  actual  days’  or  nights’  wear. 

9584.  Chairman.  — Go  on  'with  the  next  topic, 
please  ? — In  the  “ Hue  and  Cry  ” we  have  a lot  of 
descriptions  to  get  off  ; I often  had  twenty-nine 
myself  ; and  if  the  county  inspector  or  officer  ex- 
amined you,  and  you  missed  the  colour  of  a man’s 
eye,  you  would  be  liable  to  punishment.  There  is 
no  policeman  on  for  doing  his  duty  but  will  get  off 
the  descriptions  of  those  he  is  likely  to  arrest,  and, 
besides,  he  will  be  rewarded  with  1?.  All  the  de- 
scriptions are  got  off  by  heart,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
arrests,  but  to  pass  the  examination. 

9585.  Mr.  Harr  el. — You  spoke  of  twenty-nine  de- 
scriptions ? — Wo  have  all  in  the  G Division  and  the 
adjoining  counties  to  get  off. 

9586.  Is  not  it  limited  to  the  county  you  are 
serving  in  and  the  adjoining  counties? — Yes;  and 
there  are  in  the  G Division  all  those  convicts. 

9587.  You  - talk  of  punishment.  Did  you  ever 
know  of  a man  being  punished  ? — I heard  of  a con- 
stable having  been  fined  5s.  last  month. 

9588.  Chairman. — Was  that  a case  where  he  dis- 
played perfect  neglect  in  the  matter  ? — I could  not 
say  ; I only  just  heard  it. 

9589.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — In  some  counties 
they  are  vexy  particular  as  to  the  making  up  of  the 
uniform,  and  in  others  they  are  not ; for  instance,  if 
you  were  one-eightli  of  an  inch  out  of  the  way  in 
the  collar  or  the  braid  of  the  cuffs,  there  should 
be  an  alteration,  and  that  costs  a couple  of  shil- 
lings- 


9590.  What  remedy  do  you  propose  ? — That  any- 
thing near  the  thing  should  do. 

9591.  Mr.  Harrel. — Is  not  there  a sealed  pattern  ? 
— Yes. 

9592.  And  has  not  eveiy  man  an  opportunity  of 
showing  to  the  tailor  the  sealed  pattern  ? — Yes. 

9593.  Suppose  it  xvas  in  accordance  with  the  sealed 
pattern,  xvould  you  be  required  to  change  it,  if  it 
Avas  a fair  fit  ? — If  it  wanted  anything  in  these 
measurements  you  would. 

9594.  If  it  Avas  made  in  accordance  Avith  the  sealed 
pattern,  and  fitted  you  fairly,  Avould  you  be  required 
to  alter  it  ? — No. 

9595.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  because  tailoys 
are  careless  in  following  the  sealed  pattern  that 
they  liave  occasionally  to  make  alterations  ? — It  is. 

9596.  When  a thing  is  called  uniform  does  not  it 
mean  that  each  garment  should  be  alike  ? — Yes  ; 
but  suppose  the  collar  of  my  tunic  had  a short  neck 
and  that  of  another  man  a long  neck,  every  collar  in 
the  County  Dublin  must  be  of  the  same  height,  except 
the  head  constable’s  collar,  which  must  be  2 inches 
high.  I got  my  clothing  made  in  Leitrim,  and  passed 
there  ; but  when  I came  to  Dublin  I had  to  get  nexv 
collars,  the  height  being  1 inch  in  Leitrim  and 
1—  inch  here. 

9597.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  subject,  please  ? 
— We  require  that  the  officers  be  SAvorn  on  Courts 
of  Inquiry,  that  the  press  be  admitted,  and  legal 
aid  allowed  to  examine  xvitnesses  and  address  the 
Court. 

9598.  Suppose  iaoav  that  punishment  in  the  force 
did  not  bring  Avith  it  the  xrex-y  serious  consequences 
it  does  at  present ; that  it  was  made  more  like  the 
system  of  punishment  in  the  English  force,  Avhicli 
in  many  respects  is  not  so  hard  on  the  men ; Avould 
the  men  then  be  so  vex-y  anxious  for  a change  of  the 
system  of  Courts  of  Inqxxix-y  ? — I do  not  think  they 
Avould,  but  still  they  would  have  more  confidence  if 
the  officers  were  SAvoi-n. 

9599.  But  a great  deal  of  this  ax-ises  fx-om  the 
tex-i'or  they  hax'e  of  the  consequences  of  punishment  ? 
— Precisely. 

9600.  Go  on  to  the  next  ax'gument  ? — That  a senior 
man  should  not  be  held  accoxxn table  for  the  acts  of  a 
junior. 

9601.  Pass  to  the  next  ? — Then  I have  about 
Steevens’  Hospital  the  same  as  the  constable  has 
stated.  Let  the  Catholic  members  be  sent  to  some 
other  hospital  Avhere  a chaplain  is  attached. 

9602.  Where  there  is  a provision  made  for  x-eligious 
ministx-ations  ? — Yes. 

9603.  Is  thex-e  anything  else  ? — We  ask  an  increase 
in  the  alloxvance  for  making  up  clothing. 

9604.  Mr.  Harrel .= — Do  you  agx-ee  with  the  con- 
stable ? — Yes. 

9605.  Chairman. — Is  thex-e  anything  else  ? — Some 
were  saying  the  barrack  oi-derly  should  not  have  to 
wear  a sxvox-d,  but  a belt. 

9606.  Mr.  Harrel. — Was  thex-e  any  genex-al  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  men  ? — They 
Avere  all  for  doing  axvay  xvith  the  sxvox-d,  but  simply 
to  wear  the  belt,  or  something  else. 

9607.  What  do  you  mean  by  something  else  ? — 
The  belt  or  a badge  to  show  the  man  on  duty  as 
bairack  oi-derly.  The  sxvoi-d  is  px-etty  heavy  by  a 
man’s  side  all  day. 

9608.  Of  coux-se,  you  must  contemplate  what  may 
occur-  in  discharging  that  duty  in  different  places. 
Supposing  in  an  isolated  country  station,  xx-itlx  all 
the  men  out  of  bai-rack,  do  yoxx  not  think  the  orderly 
should  hax-e  his  sxvox-d  ? — Y es ; I had  to  wear  a x-evolxrer 
on  guard  myself  in  the  Bung’s  County,  on  temporary 
duty.  It  would  be  x-ex-y  necessary  to  have  some- 
thing. I do  not  want  to  press  this  at  all.  There  is 
nothing  else  I have  to  mention. 
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9609.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  served  in 
Tipperary  ? — Since  the  15th  December,  1876. 

9610.  In  what  part  of  Tipperary  ? — Newport,  near 
Limerick. 

9611.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
Fourteen  years  on  the  10th  March  next. 

9612.  What  is  the  first  matter  you  wish  to 
mention  ? — The  first  I wish  to  mention  is  this,  that 
we  consider  our  present  pay  altogether  insufficient. 
The  reasons  that  I would  put  forward  why  we 
consider  it  insufficient  are  the  increased  cost 
of  provisions  and  the  enormous  duty  that  we 
have  to  perform,  and  we  think  we  should  be  remu- 
nerated in  accordance  with  the  duties  we  have  to 
perform.  These  are  the  two  grounds  on  which  we 
rest  our  claim  to  increased  pay.  We  would  suggest 
to  the  Committee  that  anything  less  than  Is.  a-day 
for  all  ranks  in  the  force  would  not  adequately 
remunerate  us.  It  would  not  put  us  on  a footing 
with  the  police  of  England  and  Scotland,  or  even 
with  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police. 

9613.  When  you  speak  of  the  police  of  England 
and  Scotland,  have  you  looked  into  the  rates  of  pay 
of  the  rural  police  in  England  ? — Yes.  I have  seen 
by  the  evidence  given  at  the  last  Commission  here 
that  the  rate  of  pay  I am  drawing  at  present  is 
not  up  to  what  the  police  in  England  had  at  that 
time,  taking  the  rural  police,  and  keeping  away  from 
London  altogether. 

9614.  Take  the  county  police.  Can  you  mention 
any  county  the  pay  of  whose  police  you  have  compared 
with  your  own  ? — Lancashire,  and  the  town  of 
Manchester. 

9615.  Do  you  know  with  regard  to  the  Lancashire 
police,  although  they  are,  to  a large  extent,  a rural 
police,  that  they  also  do  duty  in  a very  large 
number  of  important  towns  ? — I am  aware  of  that. 

9616.  So  that  to  some  extent  they  would  hardly 
correspond  to  a portion  of  the  Irish  Constabulary 
doing  rural  duty  ? — If  there  is  anything  in  it,  they 
have  the  advantage  in  this  way,  that  wherever  they 
are  sent  there  they  remain,  while  I have  thirty-two 
counties  in  Ireland  for  duty,  and  I have  been  sent 
.from  Tipperary  to  the  County  Mayo.  When  leaving 
Tipperary  on  the  22nd  June,  1880,  I took  157. ; I 
went  down  to  the  County  Mayo  and  spent  a year 
there,  and  before  I returned  I had  to  borrow 
money  from  a constable  of  the  North  Riding  of 
Tipperary. 

9617.  Is  not  that  a state  of  things  that  could  only 
arise  in  very  troubled  times  ? — Only  the  trouble  was 
in  it,  I would  not  have  been  sent  at  all  to  Mayo. 

9618.  When  quiet  times  comes  back  such  risks 
will  be  very  much  diminished — that  is  the  risk  of 
being  sent  away  to  a remote  place  to  do  duty  ? — If 
the  country  resumes  its  ordinary  state,  very  likely 
that  would  be  an  exceptional  thing. 

9619.  Have  you  at  all  taken  a county  like  Devon- 
shire or  Warwickshire,  and  compared  the  rates  of 
pay  there  with  yours  ? — I have  not. 

9620.  We  will  go  very  carefully  into  all  that. 
You  may  go  on  with  the  next  argument  on  the  sub-, 
ject  ? — I may  remark  that  there  is  no  man  of  my 
rank,  as  far  as  I could  find  out,  drawing  the  same 
salary  that  I am  ; I have  not  as  much  as  a private  in 
London. 

9621.  What  is  your  pay  ? — 28s.  a-week,  minus 
li  per  cent,  for  the  Constabulai-y  Force  Fund. 

9622.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  are  now  comparing  your- 
self with  the  London  police  P — Yes,  with  the  rank 
of  sergeant  in  that  force ; I hold  the  rank  of  con- 
stable. 

9623.  Your  rank  of  constable  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  is  similar  to  that  of  sergeant  of  other 
police  forces  P — Yes. 


9624.  You  say  the  inquiries,  so  far  as  you  have 
gone,  have  not  resulted  in  your  finding  any  sergeant 
of  the  English  force  drawing  as  little  as  you  do  ? — 
They  do  not.  In  London  they  draw  21.  a-week.  I 
quote  London,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  accord- 
ing to  the  pay  they  had  ten  years  ago  when  the 
Commission  of  1872  sat.  It  is  from  the  Report  of 
that  Commission  I got  the  information. 

9625.  That  is  placing  yourselves  on  a level  with 
the  police  forces  of  large  towns,  and  not  of  rural 
districts  ? — I could  not  place  myself  on  a footing 
with  any  other  class;  because  it  is  from  men  in  those 
large  towns  the  evidence  was  taken. 

9626.  Then  you  are  not  aware  that  there  are 
forces  in  England,  not  only  as  rural  districts,  but 
boroughs,  in  which  the  pay  of  sergeants  is  less  than 
yours  ? — I could  hardly  think  that  that  could 
possibly  be. 

9627.  You  do  not  know  ? — I do  not. 

9628.  And  that,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  then- 
pay  is  less,  they  have  to  pay  for  their  lodging  ? — 
I never  heard  it. 

9629.  Chairman. — Here  I find  first-class  sergeant, 
99Z.  Is.  6d. ; second-class,  937.  17s.  2d. ; third-class, 
887.  12s.  1(7.  These  are  the  rates  in  the  London 
metropolitan  police.  Out  of  that  pay  there  is  a 
deduction,  I think  Is.  a-week,  in  the  case  of  single 
men  ? — Yes. 

9630.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  state  that  even  if  an  in- 
crease of  Is.  a-day  were  given  to  the  Constabulary  it 
would  not  put  them  in  as  good  a position  as  the  men 
of  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police  force  or  the 
London.  Are  you  aware  that  that  increase  would 
give  a sub-constable,  when  he  left  the  depot,  27s. 
a-week  ? — It  would. 

9631.  Are  you  aware  that  the  pay  of  a fourth- 
class  constable  in  Dublin  is  only  23s.  a-week  ? — 
That  is  immediately  after  they  join. 

9632.  It  is  not,  but  he  remains  for  some  time  in 
that  rank ; and  that  would  give  him  4s.  a-week  less 
than  you  propose  to  give  a sub-constable  after  he 
has  left  the  depot  to  join  his  station.  Do  you  not 
see  that? — A sub-constable  in  our  force  has  527. 
a-year  after  he  has  six  months’  service. 

9633.  Add  Is.  a-day  to  that  ? — That  would  give 
him  707.  a-year. 

9634.  Will  it  not  give  him  27 s.  a-week  ? — It 
will. 

9635.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  topic,  unless 
there  is  anything  more  connected  with  pay  P — 1 
cannot  mention  anything  more  in  connection  with 
pay  than  the  two  grounds  on  which  we  formed  our 
claim  for  it. 

9636.  Are  you  married  ? — I am. 

9637.  Before  you  married,  and  before  this  troubled 
time,  were  you  able,  as  an  unmarried  man,  to  save 
some  money  from  time  to  time  ? — Yes ; I could 
save  some  money,  but  you  could  only  call  it  money. 

9638.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — It  might  be 
only  10s.  or  17.  a-montli. 

9639.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  said  now  when  ordered 
to  Mayo  you  had  157.  saved  ? — Yes. 

9640.  Within  what  period  of  time  did  you  save 
that  money  ? — It  was  actually  what  money  I had  in 
my  box. 

9641.  Within  what  time  did  you  save  it  ? — I could 
not  indeed  say. 

9642.  Did  it  represent  the  amount  of  your  savings 
after  you  joined  the  force  ? — It  did  not,  but  I might 
say  for  eighteen  months  or  two  years. 

9643.  How  much  did  you  receive  under  the  recent 
grant? — 187.  4s.  I lost  157.,  and  more  money  I 
borrowed  from  a constable. 

9644.  Did  the  amount  you  received  cover  your  ex- 
penses, or  are  you  still  out  of  pocket  ? — I am  more 
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than  three  times  that  out  of  pocket.  If  I was  at 
home  I might  have  spent  more  too,  but  when  I 
went  to  Mayo  I spent  all. 

9645.  What  yon  mean  is  that  in  Mayo  you  were 
quite  unable  to  save,  and  you  were  obliged  to  eat 
into  your  savings,  and  to  borrow  in  addition  ? — Yes. 

9646.  Chairman. — May  I ask  how  long  have  you 
been  married  ? — I got  married  on  the  24th  January 
last. 

9647.  Do  you  live  in  barrack  ? — I do  not. 

9648.  Mr.  Harr  el. — You  were  not  married  when 
you  were  in  Mayo  ? — I was  not ; I was  sent,  I dare 
say,  because  I was  a single  man.  I was  not  first 
for  the  duty,  for  I had  been  on  duty  three  or  four 
times  before  that,  and  it  was  not  my  turn. 

9649.  What  part  of  Mayo  were  you  in  P — I was  in 
Westport,  in  Clax-emoiris,  in  Logboy  hut,  and  in 
different  parts  on  process-serving  duty  and  the  like 
of  that. 

9650.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  matter  ? — The 
next  in  importance  is  pensions.  I may  say  in  the 
beginning  that  there  is  a rumour  abroad  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  at  all  about  pensions,  and  that 
the  Committee  would  take  no  evidence  upon  it.  In 
connection  with  that,  I wish  to  mention  that  the  men 
who  joined  since  the  10th  August,  1866,  look  on 
pensions  as  the  second  grievance,  and  it  is  question- 
able whether  it  is  not  the  first. 

9651.  You  see  we  are  going  to  listen  to  you. 
With  regard  to  that  rumour,  there  is  no  foundation 
whatever;  we  have  listened  aud  will  listen  to  the 
evidence,  and  get  what  information  we  can  to  form 
a judgment? — We  claim  equalization  of  pensions, 
that  all  members  of  the  force  should  be  on  the  same 
scale,  viz.,  one-half  pay  as  pension  at  fifteen  years’ 
service,  and  one-thirtieth  for  every  year  afterwards 
up  to  thirty,  and  full  pay  at  thirty  for  whatever  rank 
held  at  that  time ; that  it  be  optional  to  retire  at 
twenty-five,  and  compulsory  at  thirty ; the  increased 
pay  granted  not  to  be  counted  in  the  pensions,  but  let 
the  pensions  be  granted  according  to  the  rates  of  pay 
now  in  force  in  all  ranks.  At  the  present  time,  any 
man  who  joined  since  the  10th  August,  1866,  is 
entitled  to  fifteen-fiftieths,  and  one-fiftieth  is  to  be 
added  every  year  up  to  thirty,  and  at  the  completion 
of  thirty  years’  service  he  is  entitled  to  thirty- 
fiftieths,  or  three-fifths,  of  his  pay.  The  men  who 
joined  before  the  10th  August,  1866,  are  entitled  to 
half  at  fifteen  years’  service ; to  two-thirds  at  twenty ; 
three-fourths  at  twenty-five,  and  to  the  full  pay  at 
thirty. 

9652.  Mr.  H6lm.es. — Then  it  appears  you  are  not 
satisfied  even  with  the  old  Pension  Act ; you  would 
like  to  see  that  amended  ? — Yes ; the  men  who 
joined  before  the  10th  August,  1866,  consider  it  a 
great  hardship  that  they  should  serve  a period  any- 
thing short  of  five  years  without  having  anything  at 
all  added  to  their  pensions ; for  instance,  a man 
retiring  through  ill-health  at  nineteen  years  and  ten 
months’  service  would  only  be  pensioned  off  with 
fifteen  years’  pension. 

9653.  Do  you  not  tliink  he  will  be  extremely 
fortunate  to  get  one-half  of  his  pay  as  pension 
after  so  short  a sex-vice  as  nineteen  yeax-s  ? — I do 
not,  considei-ing  the  terrible  duties  the  police  have 
to  perform. 

9654.  Do  you  not  think  that  a man  i-etiring  at 
twenty -four  years’  service,  and  getting  two-tliirds  of 
his  pay  as  pension,  would  be  vexy  fortunate  ? — I do 
not,  and  there  is  not  a policeman  in  the  sei’vice 
would  consider  himself  so. 

9655.  Are  you  aware  the  members  of  the  London 
metropolitan  police  force  are  only  entitled  to  two- 
tliirds  of  their  pay  ? — I know  the  London  police 
force  draw  far  higher  pay  than  we  do,  and  we  con- 
sider we  are  as  entitled  to  receive  it.  We  have  mox-e 
onerous  and  laborious  duties  to  perform  throughout 
Ireland  than  they  have.  They  have  the  same  duties 
every  day,  and  regular  hours. 

9656.  Arc  you  aware  there  is  no  uniform  pay  for 
the  police  in  England  ? — Yes. 


9657.  Are  you  aware  the  pay  varies  in  counties, 
according  to  the  cost  of  living  and  the  rates  of 

9658.  Why  do  you  consider  the  police  in  this 
counti-y  should  be  paid  the  same  rate  as  in  the  city 
of  London,  the  capital  of  the  commercial  world  ? — 
Because  they  have  as  great  facilities  of  getting  cheap 
px-ovisions  as  we  ■ have  in  the  rural  distiicts  in 
Ireland,  and  they  do  get  them,  as  a positive  fact, 
which  can  easily  be  demonstrated.  The  people 
bring  in  buttei-,  potatoes,  and  eggs,  and  will  not  give 
them  to  me  unless  I pay  mox-e  than  the  hucksters  of 
the  town. 

9659.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Judges  in  Ii-eland 
are  paid  vex-y  much  less  than  the  Judges  in  England? 
— I do  not  know  anything  about  the  Judges ; I 
know  the  police  ai-e  paid  less  here  than  in  England. 

9660.  Are  you  aware  that  all  classes  of  civil 
servants  in  Ireland  are  paid  less  than  the  same 
classes  of  civil  servants  in  England  ? — They  com- 
plain vex-y  fx-equently  about  it  in  the  public  px-ess  ; 
it  is  not  right  simply  because  a man  is  an  Ixishman 
he  should  xxot  be  paid  as  well  as  an  Englishman  per- 
forming similar  duties. 

9661.  Ax-e  you  aware  that  the  emolxxments  of 
pi-ofessional  men  in  Ireland  ax-e  vex-y  much  less  than 
the  emoluments  of  similar  professional  men  in 
England  ? — I am  not  aware  of  it,  but  if  it  is  so,  I do 
not  consider  it  just. 

9662.  But  sui-ely  you  do  not  think  that  a 
doctor  or  a barrister  in  Dxxblin  is  treated  xxnjustly 
because  his  income  happens  to  be  less  than  the 
income  of  a doctor  or  a hamster  in  London  ? — Yes, 
if  he  is  paid  by  Govex-nment. 

9663.  He  is  not  paid  by  Govex-nment,  but  by  the 
public.  You  are  aware  that  professional  men  ax-c 
paid  by  the  public,  and  not  by  the  Govex-nment,  and 
that  theix-  incomes  depend  on  the  patronage  of  the 
public ; and  if  it  should  so  happen  that  the  incomes 
of  pi-ofessional  men  in  Dublin  are  less  than  the 
incomes  of  professional  men  in  London,  why  it 
is  clearly  the  result  of  thex-e  being  more  business  in 
London  than  Dublin  ? — It  is  clearly  the  result  of 
there  not  being  as  much  patronage  in  Dublin  as  in 
London. 

9664.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  salary  which 
pi-ofessional  men  should  receive,  for  instance,  which 
Judges  receive,  should  bear  some  relation  to  the 
incomes  which  barristers  ax-e  making,  that  is  to 
say,  if  a barrister  in  London  is  making  10,0001. 
a-year,  and  a barrister  in  Dublin  is  only  making 
2,0001.  a-year,  the  salary  of  the  London  Judge  ought 
to  be  higher  in  proportion  than  the  salary  of  the 
Dublin  Judge  ? — That  is  a thing  over  which  the 
Government  have  xxo  control ; it  depends  on  the 
patronage  of  the  public. 

9665.  I am  talking  of  the  Judges.  Do  you  not 
think  the  Government  ax-e  justified  in  fixing  the 
salaries  in  the  two  coxxntx-ies  having  -regard  to  the 
pi-ofessional  incomes  made  by  the  members  of  the 
Bar  in  both  countx-ies  ? — I do  not  know  much  about 
Judges ; I could  hardly  give  an  opinion  on  that 
point. 

9666.  I am  only  making  these  obsex-vations  in 
order  that  you  may  see  that  the  salaries  paid  by 
Government  to  individuals  in  England  and  in  Ireland 
depend  altogether  upon  the  income  which  those 
individuals  are  making  — be  their  income  dei-ived 
from  wages,  or  be  it  dex-ived  from  fees  paid  by  the 
public  ? — That  would  not  make  it  just.  If  the 
Govex-nment  make  a distinction  between  the  pay- 
ment of  those  in  England  and  those  in  Ireland,  that 
would  not  make  it  just.  The  Irish  Judge  may  have 
as  good  a complaint  at  not  being  put  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  English  as  1 have  in  the  case  of  the 
police.  He  is  sure  to  have  enough  to  live  on  in  any 
case. 

9667.  Mr.  Harr  el. — -Were  you  ever  satisfied  with 
the  pay  since  you  joined  the  sex-vice  ? — Yes.  After 
we  got  the  rise  in  1872  I found  at  that  time  I could 
save  a little  money,  and  I was  px-etty  well  satisfied 
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but  that  was  immediately  after  the  rise.  I find  that 
since  1872  provisions  and  everything  else  have  gone 
up  enormously.  In  fact,  three  years  ago  we  used  to 
buy  meat  from  a Mr.  longbottom  at  Limerick  at  4&d. 
per  lb. ; but  two  or  three  days  ago  I made  inquiries, 
and  found  that  it  was  selling  in  Newport  at  lOd. 
per  lb. 

9668.  Suppose  you  had  gone  into  Limerick,  do 
you  think  Longbottom  would  charge  you  lOd.  ? — He 
would  charge  9 d. 

9669.  That  is  one  item  ? — I go  to  potatoes  now ; I 
paid  8 d.  a-stone  on  the  10th  August. 

9670.  What  did  you  pay  for  them  last  year  ? — I 
could  not  exactly  say. 

9671.  Were  you  in  Mayo  ? — No.  Last  year  I paid 
Gd. ; it  was  a plentiful  year,  and  the  potatoes  were 
at  from  5 d.  to  6 d.  a-stone. 

9672.  Is  not  it  a fact  that  for  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years,  according  to  the  plentifulness  of  the 
crop,  potatoes  have  varied  in  price  and  been  sold  at 
4 d.  and  5 d.,  and  sometimes  at  lOeZ.,  lltZ.,  and  even  Is. 
per  stone? — Yes.  Last  year  potatoes  were  cheaper 
than  I have  seen  them  for  a long  time.  There  was 
an  abundant  crop  in  consequence  of  the  champion 
seed  potatoes  planted  throughout  the  country. 

9673.  What  other  article  of  provision  is  dearer 
than  it  has  been,  on  an  average,  for  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years  ? — If  you  allow  me,  I have  drawn  up 
a document,  and  will  put  it  in  evidence,  showing 
the  expenditure  of  a married  policeman  with  a 
wife  and  four  children. 

9674.  Chairman. — You  have  handed  in  a Return 
showing  the  estimated  cost  of  constabulary  life  ac- 
cording to  your  experience  ? — Yes. 

9675.  It  deals  first  with  the  case  of  a married  man 
with  a wife  and  four  children.  On  an  average,  at 
what  time  of  a man’s  service  is  he  likely  to.  find 
himself  with  a wife  and  four  children ; you  would 
not  expect  to  find  him  in  that  condition  before  fifteen 
years’  service  ? — I was  just  going  to  say  fifteen  as 
the  average.  Some  may  be  in  that  condition  sooner. 

9676.  The  cost  of  living  per  day,  including  the 
rent  of  his  lodgings,  if  he  happens  not  be  accommo- 
dated in  ban-acks,  you  put  down  as  5s.  1|<7.,  and  the 
items  comprise  1J  lbs.  of  beef,  2 oz.  of  tea,  3 eggs, 
2 d.  for  vegetable,  3 £<Z.  for  beer-money,  and  4'/.  for 
fuel  ? — These  are  the  items  consumed  daily  by  a 
man,  his  wife,  and  four  children.  Of  course  the 
two  youngest  will  not  be  eating  much  meat. 

9677.  But  that  is  a fair  scale  of  diet  r — I consider 
it  fair  for  the  six  people. 

9678.  Ample  ? — I consider  it  fair. 

9679.  That  would  make  71.  13s.  Id.  a-month,  or 
91Z.  17s.  Gd.  a-year  ? — Yes,  minus  necessaries. 

9680.  Then  I see  you  have  down  expense  of  neces- 
saries, which  you  say  for  one  year  would  be  18Z.  9s.  6d., 
that  is  to  say,  for  clothing  for  your  family  and  the 
articles  of  clothing  which  you  are  compelled  to  supply 
yourself.  There  are  also  newspapers,  tobacco,  brushes, 
a forage  cap,  &c.  ? — Yes. 

9681.  There  are  of  course  lots  of  men,  as  you  said, 
in  the  force  with  a wife  and  four  children  ? — Num- 
bers. 

9682.  They  are  alive,  and  they  appeal’  to  be  fairly 
fed.  How  is  it  that  they  manage  to  expend  this  110Z. 
a-year ; or  how  can  they  manage  to  live  on  the  scale  of 
pay  ? — They  do  not  expend  it. 

9683.  They  live  under  it  ? — They  do  ; but  that  is 
what  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  live  even  mode- 
rately. 

9684.  Most  men  marrying  in  the  force  get  some 
money  with  their  wives  ? — Some  of  them  may. 

9685.  As  a rule,  they  marry  a respectable  class  of 
girls  ? — It  is  one  man  out  of  a dozen  who  would  get 
a fortune.  Respectable  people  will  have  veiy  little 
to  say  to  the  police. 

9686.  But  before  this  disturbance  took  place  ? — 
They  married  their  own  class  according  as  they  pos- 
sibly could. 

9687.  How  far  below  this  scale,  estimating  it  by 
money,  do  men  live  ? — If  possible,  they  strive  to 
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live  within  their  pay.  Numbers  of  them  are  not 
able  to  do  that,  and  if  they  do  get  fortunes  with 
their  wives,  or  have  any  money  saved,  they  are 
obliged  to  spend  it.  Some  of  them  get  into  debt,  and 
are  transferred.  Where  they  go  into  debt  they  are 
reported. 

9688.  Constables  with  72 Z.  a-year  are  married, 
and  living  on  their  pay  ? — I know  numbers  of  them 
that  are  married  and  with  families  ; but  how  they 
are  living  I cannot  tell. 

9689.  They  remain  in  the  force  ? — They  do. 

9690.  Would  not  it  be  discovered  if  they  got  into 
debt ; would  not  it  become  a notorious  matter  ? — So 
it  is  ; but  it  does  not  come  out  until  a man  is 
transferred  on  account  of  being  in  debt. 

9691.  Does  it  often  happen  that  a man  is  trans- 
ferred on  account  of  being  in  debt  ? — No  ; because 
it  hardly  ever  comes  out  whilst  the  man  is  at  the 
station.  The  local  shopkeepers  rarely  say  anything 
about  it  until  he  is  transferred ; but  he  is  not  trans- 
ferred in  consequence  of  that.  It  is  after  he  is 
transferred  the  shopkeepers  apply  for  the  money. 
Then  they  report  it  to  the  county  inspector,  who 
threatens  the  man  that  if  he  does  not  clear  off  his 
debts  so  and  so  will  be  done.  I have  have  had  ex- 
perience of  this  as  county  inspector’s  clerk  myself. 
The  correspondence  went  through  my  hands. 

9692.  Mr.  Harrel. — Where  ? — I was  assistant 
county  inspector’s  clerk  at  Nenagh,  in  the  North 
Riding,  and  I was  county  inspector’s  clerk  at 
Wicklow  afterwards. 

9693.  Were  you  examined  for  promotion  ? — I was 
never  examined  for  promotion;  I was  promoted 
without  any  examination. 

9694.  You  left  the  office  of  your  own  accord  ?— 
It  was  not  agreeing  with  my  health,  and  I gave  it  up. 

9695.  I come  to  the  next  table  I wish  to  deal 
with,  showing  the  cost  of  a single  man’s  living, 
which  you  put  down  at  2s.  4 JtZ.  a-day  for  articles 
required  for  the  day  ; that  is  to  say,  fuel,  food,  and 
so  on  ? — Yes. 

9696.  That  is  42Z.  7s.  6<Z.  a-year ; and  then  you  put 
down  a corresponding  table  of  necessaries,  including 
clothes,  newspapers,  tobacco,  and  some  of  those 
things  which  you  have  to  wear  in  the  discharge  of 
your  duty,  such  as  mitts,  and  an  additional  forage 
cap,  making  71.  4s.  Gd.,  which  would  bring  up  the 
expenditure  of  the  year  to  49Z.  12s.  ? — That  is  it. 

9697.  According  to  that,  then,  there  would  be 
some  margin  in  the  hands  of  a single  man  of  the 
lowest  grade? — Yes,  3Z.  or  4Z.  a-year.  That  is 
all  he  would  have  to  put  in  his  pocket  after  giving 
himself  justice. 

9698.  Do  you  think  5Z.  5s.  a-year  is  a fair  calcula- 
tion for  beer  ? — That  will  give  him  only  one  pint  of 
ale  in  the  day.  It  -will  not  affect  the  total  one  way 
or  another.  It  will  be  only  3 %d.  in  the  day  for 
beer.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should 
get  it. 

9699.  Do  you  not  think,  after  all,  that  it  is  rather 
high  to  compute  a man’s  beer  money  as  one-tenth 
part  of  his  expenditure  ? — It  is  a necessary  expendi- 
ture. A man  eating  his  dinner  and  going  on  heavy 
duty,  the  least  he  could  have  is  a pint  of  ale.  The 
men  told  me  to  say  they  did  not  much  mind  about 
the  pint  of  ale,  but  they  consider  it  a necessary 
expenditure.  Even  the  newspaper  money  calculated 
is  only  a weekly  newspaper.  If  a man  writes  a letter 
at  all  the  expenditure  will  be  Is.  a-month. 

9700.  You  put  down  3s.  9d.  per  month  for  tobacco? 
— Yes. 

9701.  Tobacco  and  beer  come  to  71.  10s.  in  the 
year  ? — It  is  expended. 

9702.  Mr.  Holmes. — Before  we  leave  the  question 
of  the  cost  of  living,  are  you  aware  that  according  to 
contract  prices,  which  we  have  got  from  the  Com- 
missariat Department  in  Dublin,  the  cost  of  nearly 
every  article  of  food,  including  coffee,  bread,  beef, 
mutton,  oatmeal,  potatoes,  and  sugar,  is  less  in  1882 
than  in  1874  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that.  I know  that 
is  not  the  case  in  Newport. 


Constable  W. 
M’Clintock, 

:7  Sept.,  1882. 
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9703.  Those  prices  have  been  obtained  from 
nearly  every  military  station  in  Ireland  ? — If  such 
is  the  fact,  it  would  not  change  the  matter,  because 
we  cannot  get  our  food  and  supplies  from  military 
contractors. 

9704.  Quite  true.  The  reason  I ask  you  is  that 
the  contract  prices  being  so  very  much  lower  than 
in  1872,  how  is  it  the  market  prices  are  higher  ?— I 
only  tell  you  what  they  arc.  We  think  it  a very 
miserable  thing  that  a policeman  should  serve  a 
whole  year  and  save  only  31.  or  4Z.,  whereas  if  he 
goes  to  America  or  Australia  he  will  have  20Z.  or 
30  Z. 

9705.  His  inability  to  save  would  only  apply  to 
the  time  he  has  52Z.  ? — The  additional  increase  of 
pay  is  not  veiy  large  at  all.  Of  course,  it  would 
enable  him  to  save  more  the  more  pay  he  has. 

9706.  You  mentioned  that  if  a man  went  to 
America  or  Australia  he  might  save  20Z.  or  30Z.  ? — 
Yes,  and  sometimes  40Z. 

9707.  You  do  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that 
because  a bootmaker  in  America  might  earn  5Z. 
a- week,  a bootmaker  here  ought  to  earn  the  same — 
that  is,  to  have  the  prices  here  regulated  by  the 

? rices  in  America  ? — I do  not  go  so  far  as  that,  but 
see  men  of  the  same  class  that  join  the  police  go  to 
America  and  send  home  lumps  of  money,  20Z.  and 
30Z.,  while  I cannot  save  a copper.  Look  at  the  pay 
in  Australia,  10s.  a-day,  and  all  found. 

9708.  Have  you  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire 
how  many  have  gone  to  America  and  Australia  and 
failed  to  make  anything  ? — I have  never  made  in- 
quiries or  ascertained  as  to  the  number  of  men  who 
went  to  America  and  failed;  but  I have  heard 
frequent  reports  of  men  who  have  gone  to  America, 
of  the  same  standing  as  policemen,  and  have  got  on 
very  well,  able  to  save  money,  what  we  cannot  do. 

9709.  Is  it  not  the  case  that,  notwithstanding  the 
great  attractions  held  out  in  America  and  Australia, 
that  a great  number  of  men  in  this  country  are 
anxious  to  join  the  police  P — They  are,  but  what 
sort  of  a class  are  getting  into  the  police  of  Ireland 
now  ? The  class  joining  the  force  now  are  not  as 
good  as  in  former  years. 

9710.  Chairman. — In  what  respect  are  they  in- 
ferior ? — In  physical  appearance  and  mental  ability. 

9711.  Do  they  come  from  a less  educated  class  ? 
— They  come  from  the  lower  order  of  servants,  and 
not,  as  the  force  was  formerly  recruited,  from  small 
farmers’  sons. 

9712.  Do  yon  now  speak  of  recruits  who  come 
from  the  depot  to  Tipperary,  or  of  the  men  whom 
you  see  going  from  Tipperary  ? — Both.  I have  ex- 
perience in  both  respects.  I see  them  coming  to  the 
barracks  to  join,  and  I see  them  afterwards  as 
recruits. 

9713.  Do  you  say  that  in  Tipperary  the  men  join- 
ing are  of  a very  inferior  class  ? — I do  positively, 
from  my  own  knowledge. 

9714.  Go  on  to  the  next  subject,  please  ? — The 
next  subject  that  we  consider  of  importance  is  that 
all  married  men  not  accommodated  in  barracks 
should  receive  10Z.  per  annum  as  lodging  and  fuel 
allowance.  A married  soldier  has  6-^cZ.  per  day  for 
lodging  and  fuel.  The  coast-guard  has  a house  built 
for  him  by  the  Government.  Our  own  officers  get 
an  allowance  also  for  house-rent. 

9715.  Do  your  own  officers  get  a special  allowance 
if  they  are  married  ? — They  get  the  same  allowance, 
whether  married  or  single. 

9716.  Mr.  Harrel. — Is  not  that  in  lieu  of  barrack 
accommodation  ? — Yes. 

9717.  Chairman. — Are  there  many  cases  where 
the  sub-inspector  lives  in  barracks  ? — There  are 
some  cases. 

9718.  In  those  cases  where  the  sub-inspector  does 
live  in  barrack,  will  he  be  always  allowed  to  bring 
his  wife  there  if  he  chooses  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

9719.  Mr.  Harrel. — Is  not  the  privilege  accorded 
to  him  in  consequence  of  his  superior  rank  in  the 
service,  better  quarters  are  given  to  him  which  admit 


of  his  bringing  his  wife  into  -them  ? — Undoubtedly 
he  gets  better  quarters,  and  he  is  entitled. 

9720.  Is  not  that  because  of  his  superior  rank  ? — 
Yes;  the  higher  the  rank,  the  better  the  accommo- 
dation. 

'9721.  Is  not  it  a fact  that  the  head  constable  is 
entitled  to  two  rooms  in  the  barrack,  and,  whether 
married  or  single,  he  has  the  two  rooms  ? — A married 
head  constable  is  entitled  to  two  rooms;  a single 
head  constable  to  one  room. 

9722.  Are  you  speaking  authoritatively  on  the 
matter  ? — I am,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  I 
know  it  is  in  the  barrack  regulations  as  to  the 
married  head  constable.  I think  that  he  is  entitled 
to  two  rooms,  whether  married  or  single. 

9723.  And  that  is  also  on  account  of  his  rank  ? — 
I cannot  say  what  it  is  on  account  of;  I rather 
believe  it  is  in  consequence  of  his  rank. 

9724.  And,  again,  a constable  in  charge  of  a 
station,  if  the  accommodation  can  be  possibly 
granted  consistently  with  the  comfort  of  the  men, 
always  has  two  rooms ; but  in  every  instance  he  has 
one  ? — That  is  a fact. 

9725.  Is  not  that  also  on  account  of  his  rank  ? — 
No.  If  he  is  a constable  he  may  have  one  room,  and 
a married  sub-constable  may  have  two. 

9726.  But,  consistently  with  the  accommodation 
afforded  in  the  barrack,  does  not  the  constable  in 
charge,  if  it  can  possibly  be  given  to  him,  always 
have  one  of  the  rooms  ? — He  has. 

9727.  And  has  not  he,  if  the  accommodation  affords 
it,  a second  room  ? — He  has  the  rooms  the  married 
men  do  not  require. 

9728.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  accommodation 
does  go  by  the  rank  ? — Not  if  he  is  not  married.  If 
a constable  is  a single  man,  he  will  have  but  one 
room.  If  there  is  a sub-constable  in  the  barrack, 
he  may  get  three  rooms,  and  the  single  constable 
have  but  one  room. 

9729.  If  the  constable  was  married,  would  tlie 
sub-constable  be  allowed  the  three  rooms  ? — He 
would  not,  because  the  man  in  charge  would  take 
precedence. 

9730.  Chairman. — Go  on  to  the  next  subject, 
please? — That  disposes  of  all  our  financial  claims. 
The  next  point  is  promotion.  I am  giving  the  points 
in  the  order  in  which  they  press  upon  the  men.  At 
a meeting  of  the  head  constables  and  constables  of 
the  North  Riding  of  Tipperary  on  the  1st  of  this 
month,  they  agreed  to  this  : “ That  all  promotion  be 
from  the  ranks  to  the  rank  of  county  inspector, 
according  to  seniority,  merit,  and  qualifications. 
That  the  programme  of  the  examination  for  each 
rank  be  published  in  all  barracks ; and  when  a 
vacancy  or  vacancies  occur  in  any  county,  the  county 
inspector  to  furnish  lists  of  the  senior  men  accord- 
ing to  the  vacancies  to  be  filled  up,  whether  acting 
constables,  constables,  or  head  constables,  to  the 
Inspector- General,  who  will  at  once  forward  the 
necessary  number  of  examination  papers  to  the 
county  inspector,  first  writing  on  the  back  thereof 
the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  intended,  with 
instructions  that  they  be  opened  by  the  candidate 
himself,  when  called  to  the  county  inspector’s  office, 
and  in  his  presence.”  I may  mention  that  promotion, 
next  to  pay,  presses  very  hard. 

9731.  If  you  feel  it  necessary  to  add  anything,  wc 
are  quite  willing  to  listen? — I consider  that  that 
statement  in  itself  embodies  all.  It  shows  that  a 
man  must  come  up  to  a certain  degree  of  proficiency- 
before  he  is  promoted  at  all. 

9732.  What  is  the  next  matter? — The  next  is 
unfavourable  records.  The  men  say  that  all  un- 
favourable records  ought  to  be  blotted  out  after 
five  years ; and  that  a man  be  eligible  for  promotion 
in  two  years  after  the  date  of  his  last  unfavourable 
record,  provided  he  has  not  more  than  two  unfavour 
able  records  in  a service  of  ten  years.  If  he  has 
more  than  two,  he  should  serve  five  years,  from  the 
date  of  the  last  unfavourable  record  before  he  is 
eligible. 
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9733.  Has  it  been  found  that  the  present  system 
of  unfavourable  records  presses  on  the  men  with 
regard  to  pension  and  promotion? — It  has  been 
found  to  press  on  the  men,  and  discourage  them 
in  redeeming  their  character.  The  Committee  are 
aware  of  the  great  number  of  ways  they  press  on  a 
man  in  blocking  his  promotion,  cutting  his  pension, 
and  keeping  him  from  getting  a month’s  leave  of 
absence. 

9734.  What  is  the  next  point? — As  regards  an 
allowance  for  boots ; some  men  are  for  21.,  and  some 
for  30s.  I think  if  a man  got  30s.,  which  would  buy 
two  pairs,  he  would  do  very  well. 

9735.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — A man  having 
thirty  years’  service  in  the  police  force  should 
certainly  not  be  asked  to  come  up  to  Dublin  and  go 
before  a Medical  Board. 

9736.  You  are  now  referring  to  the  men  who 
entered  before  1866  ? — Yes. 

9737.  Mr.  Hcvrrel. — How  would  you  propose  they 
should  be  medically  inspected  as  the  Act  requires  ? 
— I would  propose  that  there  should  be  no  such 
thing  as  medical  inspection  after  twenty-five  years’ 
service. 

9738.  Yes,  but  the  men  who  joined  subsequently 
to  1866  do  not  require  to  be  medically  inspected  or 
to  come  up  to  Dublin;  so  that  your  ideas  are 
advanced  on  behalf  of  the  men  who  joined  before 
that,  and  the  Act  requires  that  they  should  be 
medically  inspected.  What  do  you  suggest? — I 
would  suggest  that  the  same  authority  that  made 
the  Act  could  revoke  it,  and  I have  a reason 
for  stating  that  the  men  could  be  dischai'ged 
without  being  brought  up  to  the  depot,  namely, 
that  it  incurs  expense  blunging  them  from  remote 
parts  of  Ireland  to  Dublin,  and  keeping  them  here 
for  some  time.  Then  there  are  Boards  that  are 
assembled  at  a cost  of  I do  not  know  how  many 
guineas  a-day.  All  this  money  would  be  saved  by  a 
simple  regulation  stating  that,  when  a man  who 
joined  before  1866  completes  his  thirty  years’ 
service,  he  may  be  discharged. 

9739.  Mr  Holmes. — Still,  do  you  not  think  that 
if  that  man  is  able  to  continue  to  act  as  a policeman, 
the  country  is  entitled  to  his  services,  inasmuch  as 
his  pension  on  his  retirement  would  be  fully  equal 
to  his  pay  ? — It  would  not  be  right  to  burden  the 
country  -with  a non-effective  list;  but  experience 
has  told  us — and  the  Inspector- General  gave 
evidence  himself  of  the  fact — that  there  is  very 
little  of  good  service  got  out  of  men  after  twenty- 
eight,  and  they  are  generally  broken  down  at 
twenty-five. 

9740.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  Matter  ? — The 
married  men  living  in  barrack  think  that  their 
cnildren  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  barracks 
until  they  complete  16  years.  They  think  it  presses 
hardly  on  them  to  have  to  send  them  out  at  14£  and 
pay  from  6s.  to  7s.  a-month. 

9741.  What  is  the  next  matter? — We  have  a 
temporary  allowance  for  six  months,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  it  be  made  permanent. 

9742.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  in  reference 
to  it? — It  is  well  known  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  the  allowance  permanent  in  order 
not  to  have  us  out  of  pocket. 

9743.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — As  regards  a 
matter  of  discipline,  the  head  constable  and  con- 
stable at  a head-quarters  station  should  not  be 
expected  to  get  out  of  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
to  inspect  a patrol  in  the  guard-room.  I would 
propose  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  baiTack 
orderly,  who  sees  the  men  coming  in  and  going  out, 
to  report  anything  wrong  that  he  notices. 

9744.  Mr.  Harr  el. — That  regulation  is  permitted 
m places  where  there  is  only  one  constable  ? — 

9745.  Therefore,  if  permissible  and  proper  there, 
you  think  it  might  be  equally  extended  to  places 
where  there  are  two  or  more  constables  ? — 
Exactly. 
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9746.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  point  ? — The 
next  is  about  a senior  being  responsible  for  a 
junior. 

9747.  That  is,  for  the  act  of  his  junior  when  he 
has  not  led  to  it  by  his  neglect  or  participation  ? — I 
would  put  that  in  it  too.  Where  there  are  two 
policemen  together  there  must  be  some  one  in  control. 
There  must  be  discipline  kept  up,  otherwise  the 
police  organization  would  go  to  pieces  and  become 
valueless.  We  consider  that  if  the  senior  man  is 
able  to  show  that  it  was  through  no  fault  or  negli- 
gence on  his  part  he  should  be  exonerated.  It  is  a 
serious  thing  to  reduce  a constable  for  a simple  case 
of  drunkenness . There  should  be  something  like 
consistency  in  the  administration  of  discipline, 
reducing  men  wearing  stripes. 

9748.  What  would  you  propose  ? — I would  pro- 
pose that  a man  should  get  two  chances  before 
reducing  him. 

9749.  Mr.  Harrel. — For  a first  offence,  unless 
accompanied  by  some  very  aggravating  circum- 
stance, displaying  that  he  is  really  unfit,  the  con- 
stable would  not  be  reduced  ? — He  would  be. 

9750.  Have  you  known  instances  ? — I have  known 
instances  where  four  constables  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Tipperary  were  reduced,  some  of  them  for 
simple  drunkenness. 

9751.  Was  it  their  first  offence  ? — I could  not  say 
it  was  their  first  offence ; it  might  have  been  the 
second. 

9752.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  said  “simple  drunken- 
ness.” Surely  you  consider  drunkenness  a very 
serious  offence  ? — What  I mean  is  this,  that  it  was 
unaccompanied  by  any  other  offence,  such  as  insubor- 
dination or  disrespect.  I do  not  mean  that  it  is  a 
simple  offence  to  get  drunk. 

9753.  Mr.  Harrel. — But  you  are  not  prepared  to 
say  it  was  a first  offence  ? — I am  not.  I know  a 
man  is  liable  by  the  regulation,  which  is  not  hedged 
round  with  any  safeguards.  If  I get  drank  I am 
not  aware  I can  get  a chance,  or  two  chances.  Re- 
duction is  such  a serious  thing  that  it  should  be 
only  resorted  to  when  a man  displays  habitual 
inclination  to  be  careless  or  reckless. 

9754.  But  you  admit  that  drunkenness  on  the 
part  of  an  officer  should  be  met  with  something 
smart  in  the  way  of  punishment  ? — Undoubtedly. 
I would  fine  him  10Z. 

9755.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — There  is  a very 
unpleasant  duty  we  have  to  perform,  and  I dare  say 
the  public  suffer  a great  deal  more  by  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  duty  than  they  gain,  namely,  that  we 
have  to  summon  respectable  people  in  the  country 
for  having  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  straying  on  the 
road. 

9756.  Chairman. — Is  your  argument  on  that 
subject  like  that  of  other  constables,  that  it  brings 
you  into  hostility  with  the  people  ? — Yes.  There 
cannot  be  a shadow  of  doubt  about  it. 

9757.  And  that  impedes  you  in  getting  informa- 
tion ? — It  obstructs  me. 

9758.  What  would  you  recommend? — Let  the 
road  contractor  act  in  keeping  cattle,  pigs,  &c., 
off  the  road. 

9759.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — There  is  another 
thing  that  presses  heavily  on  the  men,  and  leaves 
them  liable  to  be  reported — the  rule  about  going 
more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  from  barrack. 

9760.  Mr.  Holmes.  — What  limit  would  you 
suggest  ? — 3 miles  ; if  you  do  not  put  a limit  to  it,  a 
man  might  go  to  Limerick  or  Cork. 

9761.  Provided  he  came  in  within  the  two  hours? 
— Yes. 

9762.  Mr.  Harrel. — He  could  not  go  3 miles, 

make  any  delay,  and  come  back  again  in  two  hours  ? 
— There  could  be  two  hours  provided.  A Con- 
stable can  give  four  hours’  leave  at  present.  If 
I met  a sub-constable  2 miles  from  the  barrack, 
and  asked  him,  “ Where  were  you  ?”  “ At  so-and- 

so.”  “ Did  you  get  leave  to  come  here  ?”  In  case 
he  answered  “ No,”  I should  report  him. 

2 0 2 
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Constable  W.  9763.  Chairman.— Pass  to  the  next  matter  ?— The 
M'Cbntock.  men  consider  when  they  have  leisure  for  an  hour  or 
„“7”  two  they  should  get  the  privilege  of  fishing,  not  to 
- eP  •>  • haYe  it  a penal  offence  as  at  present. 

9764.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ?— Another  point  is 
this,  about  going  into  a public-house.  If  I were 
stationed  in  Newport,  and  I met  a man  from  Nenagli, 
where  I was  stationed  before,  I would  like  to  have 
the  privilege  of  going  into  a hotel,  or  a respectable 
public-house,  and  have  two  glasses  of  whiskey  or 
porter,  and  come  out  again  without  being  reported. 
At  the  same  time,  I would  give  those  in  charge  of  a 
station  authority  to  maintain  discipline,  otherwise 
we  would  have  recruits  loafing  about  like  soldiers, 
and  that  would  not  be  right. 

9765.  You  think  some  modification  should  be 
made  of  the  present  hard  and  fast  rule  ? — Yes. 

9766.  What  is  the  next  point?— The  county 
inspectors’  clerks  asked  me  to  put  forward  that  they 
should  get  the  temporary  rank  and  pay  of  head 
constable.  From  the  time  they  are  promoted  clerks 
in  the  county  inspector’s  office  they  have  very 
laborious,  onerous  work  to  do,  and  they  wish  to 
have  it  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Committee 
that  they  should  receive  the  temporary  rank. 

9767.  Proceed  to  the  next  topic? — That  the 
second-class  head  constable  be  abolished  altogether. 
The  two  classes  are  performing  the  same  duties,  but 
receiving  different  pay. 

9768.  What  is  the  next  matter? — About  the 
system  of  transferring  men.  It  is  hardly  worth 
speaking  of.  At  present  the  authorities  have  to  pay 
whether  the  transfer  is  permanent  or  temporary,  so 
that  I think  that  -will  act  as  a sufficient  deterrent.  But 
if  not,  the  way  transfers  have  been  carried  out  for 
some  years  past  has  ruined  the  service.  Trans- 
ferring a man  from  a station  where  he  has  served 
four  or  five  years,  and  sending  him  to  a station 
where  he  knows  nobody,  makes  him  practically 
useless  as  a public  servant. 

9769.  Were  those  transfers  frequent  ? — Not 
latterly ; but  they  have  been  very  frequent  within 
my  own  knowledge. 

9770.  On  what  grounds  were  they  made  ? — On 

the  most  frivolous  grounds. 

9771.  Do  you  mean  by  way  of  punishment  P — 
Sometimes  by  way  of  punishment ; or  a man  might 
be  obnoxious,  and  it  would  be  six  months  after- 
wards before  it  would  come  out  what  the  cause 
of  his  transfer  was.  There  are  different  reasons, 
but  now  that  the  authorities  have  to  pay  for 
transferring  men  they  will  not  resort  to  it  so 
often. 

9772.  What  is  the  next  matter  ?— The  next  is 
with  regard  to  the  sort  of  candidates  who  join  the 
police  force.  There  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  in 
existence  at  the  present  day  as  to  the  class  of  men 
the  police  force  in  Ireland  should  be  recruited  from, 
and  that  should  be  adhered  to  instead  of  admitting  a 
man,  no  matter  what  he  was,  if  he  did  not  commit  a 
crime.  A good  class  of  men  should  join.  If  there 
is  an  important  bit  of  work  to  be  done  the  illiterate 
men  cannot  do  it ; they  cannot  collect  the  census. 
It  is  on  the  intelligent  men  in  the  barrack  this  duty 
falls. 

9773.  Mr.  Marvel. — Have  you  had  any  experience 
personally  of  this  want  on  the  part  of  the  men  lately 
joining  the  service  ? — No,  not  lately ; it  is  only 
now  I am  speaking  of  the  examinations  that  they 
make. 

9774.  Then  you  are  not  speaking  of  any  ex- 
perience of  your  own  that  is  the  practical  result  of 
this,  but  of  what  you  believe  may  result  from  the 
sort  of  men  who  join  ? — Yes. 

9775.  Can  any  man  join  unless  recommended  by 
the  officers  ? — The  officers  recommend  every  man. 
They  do  not  say  they  are  annoyed,  because  that 
would  be  unfortunate.  The  hangers-on  of  gentle- 
men are  sent  into  the  police. 

9776.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — The  maximum 
cost  of  our  claim  would  not,  in  fact,  amount  to  a quarter 


of  a million.  I know  it  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  to  pay  in  addition  to  the  present  expenditure 
on  the  constabulary  force,  and  from  what  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said  already  he  is  not  inclined  to  do  it  in  that 
way. 

9777.  He  is  not  harder  on  the  Irish  Constabulary 
than  on  any  other  branch  of  the  public  service  ? — If 
rumour  speaks  truly,  I think  he  is  our  best  friend, 
because  I heard  he  sent  a telegram  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  not  to  deal  too  hardly  with  us. 

9778.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  sub-inspector  ? — I have. 
I consider  that  every  man  should  be  promoted  from 
the  ranks  to  the  rank  of  sub-inspector,  and  that 
only  a small  number  should  be  admitted  as  cadets  to 
make  county  inspectors,  because  a county  inspector 
is  a high  official,  and  wants  a higher  order  of  qualifi- 
cations than  could  be  expected  from  the  promoted 
men. 

9779.  Do  you  think,  from  your  experience,  that  a 
good  class  of  men  coming  into  the  force  would  be 
perfectly  capable  of  discharging  the  dirties  of  sub- 
inspector?— In  my  opinion  they  would  discharge 
the  duties  a great  deal  better. 

9780.  Why  ? — Because  they  have  the  practical 
experience  they  have  gained  from  their  earliest  day 
in  the  police  force. 

9781.  Would  they  expect  to  be  paid  as  high  as 
sub-inspectors  are  paid? — The  men  would  be  satisfied 
to  take  up  to  150Z.  a-year ; it  is  not  the  rank  they 
want,  but  the  money. 

9782.  Then,  according  to  youi-  suggestion,  if  the 
higher  branches  of  the  force  were  open  to  the  men, 
and  the  men  were  promoted,  there  would  be  a con- 
siderable saving  to  the  State ; for  the  men  would  be 
willing  to  serve  in  some  position  like  that  of  sub- 
inspector at  less  cost  to  the  State  than  the  sub- 
inspector now  is  ? — They  would  be  perfectly  satisfied. 
In  this  way,  portion  of  the  cost  of  our  demand  would 
be  considerably  diminished. 

9783.  Go  to  the  next  subject? — Finance  Code, 
563.  Extra  pay  when  necessarily  absent  from 
station  on  any  duty  except  patrols,  or  in  the  execu- 
tion of  warrants,  a head  constable  is  to  receive  4s. 
per  night,  and  other  constables  3s.  6 d.  per  night.  I 
want  to  bring  it  before  the  Committee  that  this 
rule  is  not  acted  upon  by  our  authorities.  The  Irish 
Government  and  the  Chief  Secretary  treat  us  very 
well.  They  have  given  that  allowance,  and  1 say  we 
should  get  it. 

9784.  Do  you  not  get  it  ? — I do  not. 

9785.  In  what  manner  is  that  departed  from  ? — 
In  this  way,  that  they  give  only  2s.  6<Z.  I will  in- 
stance it  for  you.  Last  winter  I was  sent  to  Dovea 
in  charge  of  five  or  six  emergency  men.  There  was 
a manuscript  circular  stating  that  when  the  sub- 
inspector and  county  inspector  would  certify  that  a 
man  was  subjected  to  excessive  charges,  he  would  be 
allowed  3s.  6d.  a-night.  For  the  first  period  it 
was  certified,  but  for  the  remaining  period  I got  only 
2s.  6tl.  a-night,  although  the  county  inspector  and 
sub-inspector  complied  with  the  manuscript  circular, 
and  stated  I was  subjected  to  excessive  charge.  It 
went  to  the  Castle,  and  I lost  1Z.  19s.  The  men 
wrote  to  me  to  put  in  an  application ; but  I said, 
“ No,  let  every  man  do  what  he  likes  ; I will  not.” 
I was  too  much  afraid  that  if  I ■wrote  a statement 
about  it  I might  get  myself  reduced. 

9786.  How  long  were  you  there  ? — Three  months. 

9787.  Were  you  provided  any  part  of  the  time 
with  accommodation  ? — There  was  no  accommoda- 
tion. We  were  in  a straw  lodge.  We  got  our  bed 
and  bedding  there  afterwards. 

9788.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  your  receiving  the 
bed  and  bedding  that  the  nightly  allowance  was 
somewhat  reduced  ? — It  could  not  affect  it  at  all ; 
but  the  excessive  charges. 

9789.  Did  you  hear  of  its  being  reduced  where 
bed  and  bedding  was  given  ? — They  may  have  re- 
duced it,  but  I am  not  aware  of  it.  If  I was 
entitled  to  it  half  of  the  time,  I was  for  the  other 
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half,  and  the  formality  was  complied  with  by  certify- 
ing that  I was  subjected  to  excessive  charges. 

9790.  Supposing  it  was  demanded  after  bed  and 
bedding  had  been  supplied  ? — There  is  no  such  rule 
in  existence. 

9791.  There  is  a rule  ? — What  is  the  reason  they 
disallow  a man,  and  give  him  only  2s.  6<Z.,  when 
they  say,  according  to  the  regulations,  he  is  to  get 

3s.  6 d.  ? 

9792.  That  is  the  reason  ? — Well,  it  is  a grievance. 
A bed  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  for  being 
subjected  to  excessive  charges  the  allowance  is 
given.  The  manuscript  circular  states  that  when  a 
man  is  sent  on  protection  or  other  duty,  and  he  is 
subjected  to  excessive  charges,  and  that  the  county 
and  sub-inspector  certify  the  fact,  he  will  be  allowed 
3s.  6d.  This  formality  was  complied  with,  and  the 
Inspector-  General  did  not  allow  it.  "Why  did  he  give 
it  to  me  for  half  the  period  and  not  for  the  whole  ? 
The  rule  must  be  modified  by  some  hidden  rules  we 
never  saw. 

9793.  The  allowance  is  now  4s.  Qd.  ? — Yes,  from 
April  last. 

9794.  Chairman. — Do  you  seek  to  have  it  made 
permanent  ? — Yes.  Why  do  they  not  stick  to  the 
circular  ? By  what  authority  did  they  deviate  from 
that,  giving  me  3s.  Qd.  one  part  of  the  time,  and 
only  2s.  6d.  the  other  half  ? I lost  1Z.  19s.,  and  so 
did  the  men  with  me,  by  it. 

9795.  Go  to  the  next  subject? — I am  going  to 
state  the  reason  I did  not  make  an  application.  I 
sent  forward  a statement  from  Dovea  last  January 
when  I heard  that  the  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
officers’  grievances  was  about  to  sit.  I am  unaware 
of  having  said  anything  in  the  statement  insubordi- 
nate or  improper. 

9796.  Does  this  statement  embody  the  wishes  of 
the  men  who  sent  you  here  ? — No.  It  is  merely 
a matter  of  discipline,  and  goes  to  show  why  I 
wrote  it. 

9797.  Mr.  Barrel. — Is  this  a copy  of  a file  ? — 
Yes. 

9798.  Chairman.  — Go  to  the  points  the  men 
directed  you  to  bring  before  us  ? — I would  like  to 
press  this  point  very  forcibly  about  the  inconsistency 
of  one  man  joining  on  the  9th  August,  1866,  and  the 
other  on  the  11th,  with  only  a day  between  them, 
and  yet  the  first  will  get  his  full  pay  as  pension, 
while  the  other  will  only  get  three-fifths. 

9799.  You  have  done  that  by  calling  attention  to 
the  two  days.  You  seek  equalization  of  pension  for 
the  men  who  joined  since  the  10th  August,  1866, 
with  that  of  those  who  joined  previously  ? — Yes. 

9800.  Proceed  to  the  next  point  ? — There  is  a 
deduction  stopped  from  me  at  the  rate  of  1-j-  per 
cent.  The  men  think  1 per  cent,  is  quite  enough. 
There  is  no  statement  published  as  regards  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Constabulary  Force  Fund. 

9801.  You  seek  that  there  should  be  publicity  ? — 
Yes.  We  should  know  something  about  it. 

9802.  Go  to  the  next  mattei’,  please  ? — As  regards 
Courts  of  Inquiry,  the  men  consider  that  thei’e 
should  be  three  officers,  or  even  two,  and  that  they 
should  be  sworn ; or  they  would  propose,  instead, 
that  after  the  Petty  Sessions  Coui’t  was  over,  let  the 
Resident  Magistrate  try  the  cases,  and  let  the  public 
press  be  admitted. 

9803.  Mr.  Barrel. — Do  you  mean  cases  of  police 
discipline  ? — Yes. 

9804.  Would  thei’e  be  any  precedent  at  all  fox- 
giving  to  a Resident  Magistrate  the  power  to  decide 
matters  that  were  pui’ely  matters  of  police  disci- 
pline ? — I do  not  know. 

9805.  He  is  not  a member  of  the  force  ? — He  is 
not ; but  he  heai's  the  evidence,  and  he  judges  from 
a legal  point  of  view.  Just  as  in  an  oi’dinary  case, 
let  the  accuser  pi’ove  his  chai’ge,  and  then  let  the 
defendant  be  heard,  and  the  Resident  Magistrate 
pronounce  his  decision. 

9806.  Chairman. — The  effect  of  that  would  be 
to  inti’oduce  the  Resident  Magistrate  element  into 


the  management  of  the  force  ? — It  is  pretty  well 
into  it  already,  and  there  could  not  be  much  of  an 
extension. 

9807.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  far  enough  into  it 
now  ? — With  some  it  is  too  far  into  it. 

9808.  Go  on  to  the  next  matter  ? — Some  men  who 
were  examined  before  the  last  Committee  complained 
that  they  noticed  a change  in  the  demeanour  of  some 
officials  towards  them  afterwards.  I am  sent  to  do  a 
certain  tiring,  and  there  is  no  use  in  this  Committee 
unless  they  hear  everything  a man  has  to  say  up- 
rightly. I may  be  able  to  trace  something  to  my 
evidence  to-day  hereafter,  and  I suppose  I would 
have  no  remedy,  only  to  put  up  with  it.  I trust,  how- 
ever, that  nothing  of  the  kind  prejudicial  to  me  will 
follow  from  my  evidence.  I am  sent  here  as  a repre- 
sentative, and  I have  endeavoured  to  give  my  evi- 
dence as  fully,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  respectfully, 
as  I can. 

9809.  There  has  been  nothing  unbecoming  in  your 
mode  of  giving  evidence.  Is  there  anything  else 
you  would  like  to  say  ? — When  men  are  sent  on  duty 
temporarily  from  one  station  to  another,  they  should 
get  more  than  they  do  get ; which  is  only  6tZ.  a-night 
for  seven  nights. 

9810.  What  do  you  propose  ? — I would  propose 
that  they  should  get  Is.  a-night  during  the  time  they 

. are  on  the  temporary  duty,  or,  say,  for  thirty  nights- 

9811.  Tell  us  the  reasons  why  the  men  want  Is. 
a-night  for  thirty  nights  ? — There  is  an  acting  con. 
stable  belonging  to  the  barrack  where  I am — a 
married  man,  with  three  or  four  children.  He  has 
been  temporarily  transferred  to  another  station,  a 
number  of  miles  away,  and  he  has  to  live  there, 
paying  2Z.  or  2Z.  10s.  a-month,  and  there  is  hardly 
any  saving  in  his  mess  at  home,  where  he  would  be 
living  out  of  barracks  with  his  family. 

9812.  Take  the  case  of  a married  man  living  and 
messing  in  barrack,  would  the  same  reasons  apply  to 
him  ? — 1 would  give  him  something  less. 

9813.  To  what  extent  would  he  be  at  a loss  ? — I 
would  give  him  half. 

9814.  What  loss  is  an  unmarried  man  at  going 
from  one  mess  to  another  ? — I always  found  myself 
at  a loss  breaking  off  one  mess  and  joining  another. 
I could  hardly  particularize  tire  little  items  of  the 
loss  ; but  it  would  be  about  15s. 

9815.  Your  evidence  comes  to  this,  that  in  the 
case  of  an  unmarried  constable  going  from  one  mess 
to  another  6d.  a-night  for  seven  nights  does  not 
cover'  the  expense  of  transfer? — Yes. 

9816.  But  you  think  it  would  be  covered  by  giving 
the  allowance  of  6tZ.  for  how  many  nights  ? — For 
thirty  nights,  and  the  married  men  Is.  for  thirty 
nights. 

9817.  Is  there  anything  else? — I do  not  think 
there  is,  except  this,  that  it  might  be  said,  as  at  the 
last  Committee,  they  could  not  fix  a salary  that 
would  be  satisfactory  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
that  provisions  might  get  dearer.  Ten  years  have 
gone  by,  and  things  have  got  dearer.  We  are 
classed  as  civil  servants.  There  is  no  branch  of  the 
Civil  Service  analogous  to  ours.  Look  at  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  we  have  to  know  and  enforce : the 
Publicans  Licensing  Act ; the  Hawkers  and  Pedlars 
Act ; the  Vagrancy  Act ; the  Peace  Preservation 
Act,  1882 ; the  Anns  Act,  1881 ; the  Chimney 
Sweepers  Act,  1875  ; the  Gun  Licence  Act,  1870 ; 
the  Sale  of  Provisions  Act,  1870 ; the  Explosives 
Act,  1875 ; the  Dogs  Act,  1865 ; the  Weights 
and  Measures  Act,  1878 ; the  Fishery  Acts ; the 
Public  Health  Act ; the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act, 
1879 ; the  duty  in  connection  with  the  election 
of  Poor  Law  Guardians,  distributing  and  collecting 
the  voting  papers ; the  Cattle  Diseases  Acts ; the 
Customs  Act,  1876 ; the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act ; Dangerous  Performances  (Children)  Act. 
1880;  the  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act;  the  Inland 
Revenue  Act,  1880 ; then  the  collection  of  agrr 
cultural  statistics  and  the  census;  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Act,  1851 ; the  Illicit  Distillation  Act, 
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Constable  W.  and  a number  of  other  Acts  that  I have  not 
M'Clintock.  enumerated.  Why  are  we  to  be  put  on  a scale  with 
27  Sept  1882  any  other  civil  servants  ? They  go  and  sit  from 
1 ’’  ' morning  till  night  in  an  office,  and  are  able  to  serve 

forty  years.  Our  duties  are  laborious,  and  we  are 
broken  down  altogether  at  twenty-eight,  unless  a 
man  is  promoted  young  in  the  force.  The  higher  ^ 
man  is  promoted,  if  young,  the  easier  it  is  for  him  to 
fill  his  position. 

9818.  You  make  use  of  an  argument  to  take  you 
out  of  the  analogy  with  other  branches  of  the  Civil 
Service,  that  the  difficulty  of  your  duties  does  not 
enable  you  to  serve  as  long,  and  thus  to  get  as  high 
a scale  of  pension  ? — We  claim  a higher  scale  of 
pension  than  the  others,  because  of  the  laborious 
duties  we  perform,  and  that  we  are  not  able  to  serve 
longer. 

9819.  Mr.  Holmes.  — You  are  aware  they  are 


required  to  serve  forty  years  ? — I am ; and  they  are 
better  able  to  serve  forty  than  we  are  to  serve 
thirty. 

9820.  Mr.  Harrel. — I believe  there  is  a distinc- 
tion drawn  as  regards  the  pensions ; civil  servants 
go  up  by  sixtieths,  and  they  receive  at  forty  what 
you  receive  at  thirty  ? — I am  aware  of  that ; it  was 
in  consequence  of  this  an  impression  got  abroad  that 
we  should  not  get  as  high  a scale.  I want  to  show 
why  we  should  not  be  compared  with  any  class 
at  all. 

9821.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  ? — I am 
ex  officio  inspector  of  weights  and  measures  for  New- 
port district,  and  I do  not  get  anything  at  all 
for  it. 

9822.  You  seek  remuneration? — Yes.  It  is  not 
trivial  things  the  men  are  complaining  about,  but 
pay,  pension,  and  promotion — the  big  things. 


[The  Committee  adjourned.] 


Twenty-First  Day. — 28th  SEPTEMBER,  1882. 


Present : 

Mr.  R.  O’Shaughnessy,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  W.  A.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  D.  Harrel,  R.M. 

[Mr.  Holmes  was  absent  on  public  business  during  the  examination  of  the  two  following  witnesses.] 
Sub-Constable  Patrick  FitzGerald,  examined. 


Sub-Con-  9823.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  sub-con- 
stable stables  of  the  North  Riding  of  Tipperary  ? — I do. 

P.  FitzGerald.  9824.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  the 

I county  ? — I have  been  thirteen  years  and  ten 

28  Sept.,  1882  months  in  the  force,  and  all  that  time  in  Tipperary 
except  three  months  at  the  depot. 

9825.  In  what  part  of  Tipperary  ? — I have  been 
in  Nenagh  and  different  stations  throughout  the 
country. 

9826.  Bring  before  us  the  matters  the  sub-con- 
stables committed  to  you  in  the  order  you  think 
most  important  ? — The  first  thing  is  an  increase  of 
pay.  They  want  at  least  Is.  a-day  of  an  increase. 

9827.  Give  the  reasons,  please  ? — Food  is  con- 
siderably dearer  now  than  ten  or  tw'elve  years  ago, 
and  especially  the  police  have  had  to  pay  extra 
during  the  last  three  years  for  everything.  We 
cannot  get  beef  in  Nenagh  at  less  than  9 d.  or  lOd. 
per  lb. 

9828.  Is  that  dearer  than  the  people  generally  are 
paying  for  it  ? — I think  not  as  to  some  people,  but 
others  are  supplied  cheaper  than  the  police.  There 
is  a rumour  gone  abroad  that  the  police  are  paid 
extra,  and  the  people  want  to  benefit  as  much  as  they 
possibly  can  by  the  police. 

9829.  That  is,  when  out  on  special  duty  ? — Yes. 
At  different  stations  the  men  have  to  get  coal  from 
the  railway  station,  and  the  carriage  costs  as  much 
as  the  coal  itself.  Templederry  is  8 English  miles 
from  Nenagh,  and  the  men  pay  10s.  for  the 
carriage. 

9830.  Do  you  adduce  that  as  an  argument  on  the 
subject  of  pay  ? — Yes,  to  show  the  cost  of  living 
generally. 

9831.  What  is  your  next  argument? — The 
allowance  for  fuel  and  light  does  not  meet  one- 
third  of  the  expense  actually  incurred.  In  the 
station  where  I am  we  have  about  twenty  lamps  lit 


every  night.  We  are  allowed  only  18s.  during  the 
six  summer  months,  and  11.  Is.  in  winter. 

9832.  Mr.  Harrel.— You  have  twenty  lamps  ? — 
Yes  ; one  in  the  hall,  one  in  the  mess-room,  and  one 
in  each  of  the  bed-rooms,  and  there  are  two 
lock-ups. 

9832*.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
all  those  twenty  lamps  continuously  lighted  till 
12  o’clock  ? — They  are  lit  till  about  12  o’clock. 

9833.  Chairman. — Not  all  the  bed-room  lamps  ? 
—No. 

9834.  Have  you  gas  ? — No,  all  lamps.  We 
thought  gas  too  dear. 

9835.  Is  there  a lamp  lit  in  each  lock-up  ? — Not 
always,  but  when  there  are  prisoners.  We  generally 
have  prisoners  every  night. 

9836.  When  you  talk  about  fuel,  do  you  rest  it 
on  this,  that  you  think  the  Government  ought  to 
supply  also  the  fuel  for  cooking  ? — Yes.  In  fact,  the 
light  is  mostly  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  public ; 
because  the  prisoners  must  be  attended  to,  and  the 
light  is  supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  men. 

9837.  Are  you  married  ? — No. 

9838.  Have  you  been  for  the  last  three  years  under 
increased  expense  ? — I have  been  under  very  heavy 
expense. 

9838*.  Before  that  time  were  you  able  to  lay  by 
money  ? — Yery  little  at  any  time. 

9839.  Did  yon  save  from  the  start  in  the  force  ? 
— No.  Nothing  could  be  saved  before  1872. 

9839* . From  1872  out  were  you  able  to  save  a little  ? 
— Yes ; about  10s.  a-month. 

9840.  I do  not  mean  it  as  an  intrusive  question, 
but  did  you  keep  those  savings  ? — I generally  went 
on  leave  eveiy  second  year  or  so,  and  I spent  the 
savings  on  leave. 

9841.  But  there  was  generally  some  surplus? — 
Yes,  some  little  thing. 
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9842.  Did  you  save  anything  besides  the  10s. 
a-month  ? — Very  little. 

9843.  WJiat  is  the  next  point  ? — There  is  another 
matter  also,  that  men  in  out-stations  have  to  pay  for 
a cook  from  1Z.  to  30s.  a-month,  which  comes  very 
heavy  on  two  or  three  men.  I was  in  an  out-station 
myself,  and  I paid  16s.  a-month  for  two  months, 
because  there  was  nobody  in  mess  but  myself ; all 
the  men  were  at  protection  stations. 

9844.  Mr.  Harrel. — How  many  men  were  in  the 
station  ? — There  ought  to  have  been  five. 

9845.  How  many  at  the  time  were  in  mess  ? 
— One  other  man  and  the  constable,  and  the  other 
man  was  married. 

9846.  Who  cooked  for  the  constable  ? — His  own 
wife. 

9847.  Did  the  married  sub-constable  contribute 
anything  to  the  cook  ? — Is.,  for  cleaning  the  barrack. 
That  is  all  he  is  bound  to  contribute,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  service. 

9848.  Are  not  those  rules  made  by  Committees  ? 
— They  are. 

9849.  And  the  Committees  meet  annually  to  frame 
rules.  Those  Committees  consist  of  representatives 
of  each  rank,  married  and  single,  in  certain  propor- 
tions ? — Yes. 

9850.  They  arrive  at  what  they  believe  to  be  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  as  to  the  proportions  to  be 
paid  ? — It  is  not  altogether  satisfactory. 

9851.  In  point  of  practice,  when  there  are  a great 
many  married  men  at  a station,  or  men  are  removed 
on  temporary  transfer  for  some  time,  any  regulations 
that  could  be  made  would  bear  hardly  on  the  single 
men,  if  there  were  only  two  ? — Certainly. 

9852.  It  is  right  in  respect  of  this  matter  to  tell 
you  that  it  opens  up  a new  field  to  assist  men  by 
Government  grant  to  pay  their  servants  ? — I merely 
want  to  show  how  the  money  is  expended,  and 
that  in  things  not  altogether  connected  with  the 
messing. 

9853.  Chairman. — And  you  put  it  forward  as  one 
of  your  arguments  on  the  subject  of  pay  ? — Yes. 

9854.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  suggest  this  as  one  of  the 
things  that  run  away  with  a policeman’s  pay,  but 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  should  not  be  a money  grant 
by  the  public  ? — Probably  it  would  not  be  borne  by 
the  public. 

9855.  Chairman. — What  is  the  lowest  amount  a 
man  pays  a- week  for  a servant  ? — A married  man 
pays  Is.  a-month. 

9856.  Does  any  man  pay  less  than  that  ? — No. 

9857.  What  is  the  average  for  a sub-constable  to 
pay  through  the  country  ? — I could  not  tell  the 
average ; it  differs  in  every  station. 

9858.  Does  any  man  living  in  barrack,  except  a 
manned  man,  pay  less  than  Is.  a-week  ? — No.  A 
married  man  accommodated  in  barrack  pays  Is.  6d. 
a-month  towards  the  servant. 

9859.  Mr.  Harrel.  — About  Is.  a-week  is  the 
average  ? — About  that. 

9860.  Or  4s.  6cZ.  a-month  ? — It  is  very  often 
more. 

9861.  It  is  often  more ; but  it  is  never  much  less 
than  that  ? — It  is  never  less. 

9862.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  although  a married 
man  labours  under  many  disadvantages  as  to  the 
number  of  mouths  he  feeds,  after  all  he  has  an 
advantage  of  4s.  a-month  or  so  on  the  average  not 
taken  from  him  for  barrack  servants  ? — Yes.  He 
has  only  Is.  to  pay.  But  you  know  a married  man 
is  stopping  with  his  family  at  his  lodgings,  and  he 
is  very  seldom  at  the  barrack,  except  when  required 
for  duty  and  on  guard.  I know  two  other  stations 
hi  the  district  that  I was  in  lately,  and  two  men 
had  to  pay  for  the  servant  for  the  last  three  years. 
There  were  only  two  sub-constables  and  the  constable 
m the  station.  The  constable  was  a married  man, 
and  the  two  sub-constables  had  to  pay  18s.  between 
them  to  the  barrack  servant,  and  give  her  her  dinner, 
and  the  married  man  thought  it  a hardship  to  pay 
Is.  a-month. 


9863.  Chairman. — Is  she  not  generally  fed? — Sub-Con- 

They  are  not  bound  to  feed  her.  stable 

9864.  Is  not  she  generally  fed  from  what  the  men  FitzGerald- 

leave  ? — She  has  anything  that  is  left.  28  g . 18g2 

9865.  Does  it  ever  cost  the  men  a separate  provi-  P ’ 
sion  for  her  ? — In  some  backward  stations  it  does ; 
because  they  could  not  get  a servant  in  the  locality. 

Again,  the  cost  of  messing  in  some  country  stations 

is  dearer  than  in  towns,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  it  out. 

9866.  Except  for  vegetables  and  eggs  ? — They  are 
as  dear  also  in  the  country,  because  people  take  them 
into  town  to  sell. 

9867.  What  is  the  next  matter  ?— Pensions.  The 
men  think  it  a great  hardship  to  say  that  those  who 
joined  since  1866  will  be  cut  so  much,  while  men 
who  joined  before  get  their  full  pay. 

9868.  When  you  entered  the  force  did  not  you 
make  it  your  business  to  see  what  pension  you  would 
get  ? — I knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  rules  of 
the  force. 

9869.  How  soon  after  you  joined  did  you  learn  it  ? 

— I was  two  years  in  the  force  before  I knew  much 
about  it. 

9870.  When  you  did  find  out,  did  you  take  any 
steps? — It  was  my  intention  in  1871,  with  a good 
many  other  men,  to  emigrate.  I was  stationed  in 
Newport  at  the  time ; but  it  was  notified  to  the 
police  that  a Commission  was  going  to  inquire  into 
their  grievances,  and  that  if  they  remained  their 
position  would  be  bettered. 

9871.  It  was  bettered  ? — It  was  considerably. 

9872.  Am  I to  understand  the  improvement  then 
made  rather  satisfied  you  ? — It  did  certainly  for  the 
time  being. 

9873.  And  got  over  your  objection  about  pension  ? 

— Yes ; but,  in  fact,  the  pension  was  not  taken  into 
consideration  at  all  then. 

9874.  But  you  mentioned  that  Commission  as 
having  somewhat  eased  your  mind  on  the  subject  of 
pension  ? — It  did  considerably.  We  do  not  mind 
pension  until  getting  advanced  in  the  service,  and 
seeing  what  is  before  us. 

9875.  And  getting  near  the  time  you  look  for 
pension  ? — Yes. 

9876.  Mr.  Harrel. — Unquestionably  the  increase 
of  pay  in  1872  did  make  the  pensions  of  the  men  under 
the  Act  of  1866  a great  deal  better  ? — Certainly, 
but  the  pension  at  the  time  was  ridiculously  small, 
and  even  at  present  a sub-constable,  after  thirty 
years  in  the  service,  would  be  entitled  only  to  37 Z., 
and  would  be  cut  if  he  had  any  unfavourable  records. 

We  see  at  present  the  position  of  constabulary  pen- 
sioners throughout  the  country  in  dread  of  their 
lives,  suspected  and  despised  by  the  people,  and  it  is 
nearly  impossible  for  them  to  live. 

9877.  Do  you  speak  of  pensioners  in  your  own 
neighbourhood  ? — In  the  town  of  Nenagh  and  the 
North  Riding  generally,  they  are  pitiable  objects 
going  about  the  country. 

9878.  But,  of  course,  those  recently  discharged 
have  their  full  pay  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  not  much 
the  better  of  it,  owing  to  the  adverse  circumstances 
they  have  to  contend  with. 

9879.  Chairman. — Go  on  to  the  next  point  ? — 

Married  men  are  in  a bad  state,  and  they  want  about 
10Z.  a-year  allowed  for  lodgings. 

9880.  Mr.  Harrel. — What  is  the  average  paid  by 
the  men  who  are  living  out  of  barracks  at  your 
station  at  present? — There  is  one  sub-constable 
married. 

9881.  What  family  has  he? — None.  He  is  only 
married  about  twelve  months. 

9882.  What  does  he  pay  ? — 14s.  a-month. 

9883.  For  what  accommodation  ? — He  has  two 
rooms. 

9884.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  topic  ?-— The 
fourth  matter  is,  that  promotion  to  all  grades  in  the 
service  be  for  seniority,  and  from  the  ranks,  pro- 
vided a man  passes  a literary  examination  testing 
his  capacity  for  such  promotion,  and  that  no  sub- 
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constable  under  ten  years’  service  be  allowed  to  com- 
pete, if  eligible  men  of  longer  service  are  found ; 
and  if  promotion  should  go  by  competition,  that 
about  ten  marks  should  be  given  for  each  year’s 
service. 

9885.  That  is  to  preserve  the  value  of  seniority  ? 
— Yes. 

9886.  This  points  to  a feeling  in  the  force  that 
the  present  system  is  irregular  ? — Certainly ; because 
in  some  counties  a man  might  be  promoted  at  two 
years’  service.  I know  three  counties  in  which 
men  of  that  service  are  promoted,  while  in  other 
counties  it  is  impossible  for  a man  to  get  promotion 
before  ten  or  fifteen  years’  service.  That  is  a great 
hardship  to  say  there  is  no  system  at  all,  but  that 
it  depends  on  the  county  inspector,  and  whether 
extraneous  influence  is  brought  to  bear  on  him. 

9887.  Is  it  supposed  that  extraneous  influence  is 
attempted  ? — Very  often  it  tends  to  promote  a man 
more  than  his  merit  in  the  case  of  young  men. 

9888.  You  mean  the  influence  of  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? — That  is  so. 

9889.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — The  fifth  is  that 
unfavourable  records  be  abolished  after  two  years’ 
good  conduct,  because  they  are  a source  of  great 
hardship  to  the  police.  If  a man  is  fined  for 
drunkenness,  or  any  offence,  there  is  a record  placed 
opposite  his  name,  which  militates  against  him  in  the 
service. 

9890.  You  say  two  years  ? — Yes ; because  at 
present  there  is  a rule  in  the  force  that  a man  is 
eligible  for  promotion  after  two  years’  good  conduct 
from  the  date  of  the  fine. 

9891.  You  say  that  he  ought  not  merely  to  be 
eligible,  but  that  the  record  should  be  forgotten  ? — 
Yes. 

9892.  Pass  to  the  next  point? — It  should  be 
optional  to  retire  from  the  service  at  twenty-five 
years’  service  without  being  returned  medically  unfit, 
and  to  receive  twenty -five- thirtieths  of  their  maxi- 
mum pay,  and  that  men  be  compelled  to  retire  at 
thirty  years’  service,  giving  them  the  full  pay  of  the 
rank  they  may  then  hold. 

9893.  Mr.  Harr  el. — In  fact,  your  proposition  is 
that  the  pension  should  be  granted  by  thirtieths,  and 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  years,  by  an  annual  increment 
of  one-thirtieth  ? — Yes ; if  a man  be  returned  medi- 
cally unfit  at  fifteen  years’  sendee  that  he  should 
get  fifteen-thirtieths  of  his  maximum  pay,  and  for 
every  year  after  fifteen  one-thirtietli  should  be  added 
to  the  pension. 

9894.  That  is  to  say,  you  want  yearly  increments  ? 
— Yes,  and  not  to  leave  the  superannuation  system  as 
it  now  exists,  consisting  of  periods  of  twenty, 
twenty-five,  and  thirty  years. 

9895.  You  are  aware  this  applies  only  to  the  men 
who  joined  before  1866  ? — Yes.  They  think  it  a 
great  hardship  that  a man  should  serve,  say,  four 
years  and  eleven  months,  that  would  count  nothing 
to  his  pension. 

9896.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  matter  ? — 
That  senior  men  should  not  be  punished  for  the  acts 
of  their  juniors,  except  the  senior  be  a party  to  the 
offence. 

9897.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — The  next  point 
is  that  an  allowance  of  3Z.  per  annum  be  granted  to 
each  man  for  boots. 

9898.  Have  you  marching  duty  in  that  part  of  the 
county  ? — It  is  very  heavy. 

9899.  You  wear  out  three  pairs  of  boots  in  the 
year  ? — Sometimes  we  do ; not  always. 

9900.  Do  you  have  a light  pair  ? — Light  boots 
always  in  towns.  We  could  wear  nothing  else; 
but  in  the  country  we  have  to  wear  strong  boots. 

9901.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — That  the  extra 
pay  at  present  granted  be  made  permanent.  There 
is  one  great  hardship  in  connection  with  this,  that  if  a 
man  goes  out  at  half-past  9 at  night,  and  he  is  absent 
all  night,  he  gets  only  Is.  6 d.  or  2s.,  and  nothing 
for  the  night,  although  really  absent  the  whole 
night. 


9902.  Because  the  rule  is,  first,  that  he  must  be 
out  from  9 to  3 ? — Yes,  from  before  9 till  after 
3 o’clock  A.M. 

9903.  If  a man  was  out  from  12  midnight  to  3 a.m., 
and  allowed  it,  would  you  consider  that  a great  im- 
provement ? — Yes ; but  they  consider  it  should  be 
granted  for  from  eight  to  ten  hours.  At  present 
they  cannot  benefit  by  this  rule  at  all.  I have  been 
out  myself  several  times,  going  out  at  half-past  11, 
and  not  returning  till  11  the  following  day. 

9904.  Suppose  a man  goes  out  at  12  o’clock,  and 
returns  at  half -past  8 in  the  morning,  having  been 
eight  and  a-half  hour's  out,  can  you  conceive  a case 
in  which  he  would  be  likely  to  have  gone  to  bed  ? — 
No ; it  is  impossible,  but  he  might  have  walked 
20  or  30  miles  in  the  time. 

9905.  Therefore,  he  would  not  have  gone  to  bed  ? 
— No. 

9906.  You  seek  to  be  paid,  then,  for  the  trouble 
he  was  at  whilst  out  ? — The  trouble  and  expense  of 
wear  and  tear  to  boots  and  clothes,  especially  boots, 
because  he  has  to  buy  these  from  his  own  private 
purse. 

9907.  Pass  to  the  next  topic  ? — The  allowance  for 
clothing  is  insufficient — 5s.  6d.  for  a tunic,  while  we 
pay  7s.  and  8s. ; and  2s.  for  a trousers,  while  we 
pay  3s. 

9908.  What  do  you  seek  ? — Whatever  the  articles 
may  cost,  the  tailor  supplying^  the  receipt,  and  the 
sub-inspector  to  certify.  A man  has  to  give  up  the 
clothing  in  a serviceable  state  if  he  resigns  or  is 
dismissed,  for  if  the  clotliing  is  damaged  he  has  to 
pay.  The  men  think  it  a great  hardship  to  pay  for 
the  making  up  of  clothes  that  do  not  actually  belong 
to  them. 

9909.  What  is  the  next  point? — Another  great 
hardship,  the  police  complain  of,  is  having  to  summon 
people  for  road  nuisance  ; for  instance,  pigs  wander- 
ing on  the  public  road.  It  makes  the  police 
obnoxious  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  prevents  them 
from  getting  useful  information.  In  fact,  it  is  as  great 
a hardship  as  the  police  have  to  contend  with , to  have 
to  be  driving  stray  cattle.  It  disgusts  young  men 
to  have  to  be  driving  cattle  to  pounds.  The  people 
are  getting  so  clever  lately  they  will  not  admit 
ownership. 

9910.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — The  quarter  of 
a-mile  regulation  is  a great  hardship.  If  a man  goes 
from  his  barrack  more  than  a quarter  of  a-mile,  he 
is  liable  to  be  reported  and  punished. 

9911.  You  say  the  time  should  be  enlarged  ? — 
He  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  where  he  likes  for  the 
two  hours  he  is  absent. 

9912.  Go  on  to  the  next  matter  ? — When  a man 
is  reported  at  present  for  any  offence,  he  gets  the 
report  for  admission  or  denial.  The  report  is  sent 
off,  and  he  sees  nothing  more  about  it  until  he 
is  fined.  He  will  not  see  the  sub-inspector’s 
remarks  nor  those  of  the  county  inspector.  A man 
would  like  to  see  the  whole  file  ; it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  if  everybody’s  remarks  in  connection 
with  the  case  were  read  to  him. 

9913.  Mr.  Harr  el. — What  you  mean  is,  that  the 
original  evidence,  as  shown  upon  the  paper  against 
him,  may  perhaps  form  only  a small  ingredient 
in  the  result  arrived  at  ? — That  is  often  the  case. 

9914.  That  very  much  may  be  attributed  to  the 
remarks  on  the  file,  and  that  he  never  sees  them  ? — 
That  is  the  fact. 

9915.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  regulations  of 
the  service  require  a form  to  be  prefixed  to  each 
report  against  a man  when  it  is  sent  to  the  Inspec- 
tor-General, showing  his  official  history  and  character? 
— I know  that  is  done,  but  I have  never  seen  it. 

9916.  It  shows  his  records,  favourable  and  un- 
favourable, his  service,  whether  he  is  married  or 
not,  and  every  circumstance,  so  far  as  it  can  be  put 
in  tabular  form  against  him  ? — Yes. 

9917.  And  it  is  mainly  upon  that  sheet  that  the 
Inspectoi'-General  makes  his  decision  ? — The  men 
think  that  it  is  upon  the  remarks. 
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9918.  They  think  that  the  remarks  have  a good 
deal  to  do  with  it  too  ? — Yes  ; the  remarks  of  the 
head  constable,  or  the  sub-inspector,  or  the  county 
inspector. 

9919.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  point  ? — They 
think  it  a great  hardship  that  the  county  inspector 
can  line  a man  on  his  inspection  ; that  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  fine  a man  at  all  on  his  inspection, 
but  that  he  should  report  him,  or  caiise  him  to  be 
reported,  and  let  him  decide  in  his  office,  when  he 
would  be  cool,  because  very  often,  if  anything  dis- 
pleases him,  he  fines  a man. 

9920.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  suggest  lie  should  not 
use  his  powers  summarily  at  the  time,  but  direct  the 
constable  at  the  station  to  make  the  report  and  put 
it  before  him  in  his  office,  and  he  would  judge  of  it  ? 
— Yes. 

9921.  Chairman. — Go  on,  please,  to  the  next 
topic  ? — We  are  supplied  with  a frock,  which  is  an 
embarrassment,  and  of  no  earthly  use.  The  texture 
of  the  cloth  is  like  a sack — coarse  and  bad,  and  it 
does  not  fit. 

9922.  Does  it  wear  well  ? — It  does  not.  I know 
a man  who  got  one  at  his  own  expense  last  May, 
and  it  is  worn  out  now  threadbare.  I got  one 
a month  ago,  and  it  is  not  fit  to  be  worn  at  present. 
It  lias  to  be  worn  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  it  is 
given  in  lieu  of  a tunic. 

9923.  What  is  the  next  matter? — I have  an 
account  showing  the  cost  of  messing  at  Nenagh 
station  for  a single  man.  Here  it  is. 

9924.  You  say  26  lbs.  of  beef  at  9 d.  per  lb. ; do 
you  pay  9 d.  per  lb.  all  round  ? — We  do. 

9925.  That  allows  beef  for  every  day  except 
Friday?— Yes. 

9926.  I believe,  as  a rule,  where  there  is  a mixed 
mess  of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  the  Protestants 
do  what  the  Catholics  do  on  Friday  ? — They  do. 

9927.  Then  1|  lbs.  of  tea  for  each  man  for  the 
month;  that  is  rather  a large  quantity  for  each 
man  ? — That  is  actually  used. 

9928.  That  would  be  24  ounces  for  each  man  for 
the  month  ? — Yes. 

9929.  Or  nearly  an  I-ounce  for  every  meal  ? — 
There  are  sixteen  men  at  mess,  and  if  there  was  a 
small  quantity  of  tea  put  into  a large  teapot  it 
would  be  of  no  use. 

9930.  What  are  you  paying  for  potatoes  ? — Is. 
a stone  for  the  last  two  months. 

9931.  This  is  a very  dear  year  ? — Yes,  but  they 
are  down  to  Id.  a stone  at  present. 

9932.  Has  butter  gone  up  ? — Yes.  The  farmers 
fill  firkins  and  send  the  butter  to  Limerick  and 
Cork. 

9933.  That  diminishes  the  supply  ? — It  does. 

9934.  What  were  you  paying  three  or  four  years 
ago  ? — It  was  scarce  in  BoiTisokane  district ; there 
were  but  few  milch  cows  there. 

9935.  Do  you  think  butter  lias  gone  up  in  the 
last  three  or  four  years  ? — It  has.  About  three 
years  ago  butter  was  very  low  in  price. 

9936.  You  put  down  a servant  at  4s.  a-month  ? — 
That  is  the  cost  in  Nenagh  station,  where  there  arc 
sixteen  or  seventeen  in  mess. 

9937.  If  there  were  eight  in  mess  instead  of  six- 
teen, wliat  would  it  be  ? — We  keep  two  servants  in 
Neuagli. 

9938.  For  the  month  you  bring  out  a total  of 
31.  8s.  9 $■</.  for  food  ? — Yes. 

9939.  Is  that  more  than  you  would  have  ex- 
pended if  you  had  less  work  to  do  ? — Certainly  it  is. 
Very  often  we  have  to  get  beefsteak  for  break- 
fast. 

9940.  That  is  included  in  this  ? — It  is  not. 

9941.  Would  you  have  a smaller  mess  account  in 
quiet  times  than  this  ? — Certainly.  Men  would 
not  require  such  substantial  food. 

9942.  And  did  not  ? — No. 

9943.  That  amounts  to  41/.  5s.  6cZ.  a-year.  The 
necessaries  included  boots,  socks,  newspapers, 
tobacco,  clerical  dues,  bringing  up  the  whole  thing 
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to  51/.  12s.,  the  clerical  dues  being  1/.  4s.  ? — That  is 
under  the  mark.  The  clerical  dues  are  generally 
30s.  or  21. 

9944.  For  all  denominations  ? — Yes. 

9945.  A sub-constable  is  not  expected  to  give  30s. 
a-vear  ?t — There  are  six  collections  in  the  year — -two 
for  the  parish  priest  and  four  for  the  curates,  one 
every  quarter.  We  give  2s.  6 d.  a-man  to  the  curates 
and  5s.  a-man  to  the  parish  priest.  There  is  also  a 
collection  for  the  Christian  Brothers  Schools, 
besides  one  for  the  clerk  who  cleans  out  the  pews. 

9946.  That  brings  up  the  expenditure  to  51/.  12s.. 
and  you  have  a note  here  that  if  a man  neither 
drinks  nor  smokes,  6/.  5s.  may  be  deducted  ?— 
Yes. 

9946*.  •!  suppose  there  are  few  who  do  not  drink 
and  smoke  ? — There  are  some. 

9947.  That  estimate  would  swallow  up  a man's 
pay  at  the  first  start  ? — Very  nearly. 

9948.  What  is  the  next  matter? — We  have  to  be 
frequently  in  plain  clothes. 

9949.  What  do  you  suggest  for  plain  clothes  ? — 
The  men  wish  for  an  allowance  to  provide  a suit  of 
plain  clothes  every  second  year. 

9950.  What  allowance  ? — Say,  3/.  or  4/. 

9951.  Notwithstanding  this,  men  were  able  to 
save  money  as  they  went  along  ? — They  were! 

9952.  Do  you  think  for  the  first  couple  of  years  of 
a sub-constable’s  service,  comparing  his  career  with 
the  career  of  any  other  man  that  goes  into  a trade 
or  business,  or  calling,  that  he  can  reasonably 
expect  to  save  money  ? — No.  He  cannot  spare  any- 
thing for  the  first  couple  of  years. 

9953.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  reasonable  he 
should  work  a couple  of  years  for  his  living  ? — Let 
a man  go  to  a foreign  country,  and  ho  can  in  the 
very  situation  in  which  I am  now.  There  are  two 
men,  one  of  three  years’  and  the  other  of  four  years’ 
service,  resigning  and  going  to  Sydney. 

9954.  Are  men  of  that  period  of  service  inclined 
to  resign  ?: — In  fact,  all  the  men  up  to  ten  years’ 
service  are  inclined  to  resign  unless  something 
satisfactory  is  done  in  the  way  of  improving  their 
pensions.  A man  of  6 ft.  2 in.  or  3 in.  is  going  to 
Sydney  on  the  7th  of  next  month. 

9955.  Mr.  Harrel. — Has  he  friends  in  Sydney  ? — 
No. 

9956.  Is  he  going  out  with  any  definite  object  in 
view  ? — He  intends  to  join  the  police  in  Sydney. 

9957.  But  he  has  no  assurance  of  employment 
there? — He' lias  not.  Another  man  is  going  to 
resign  next  Saturday.  He  has  his  brother  there, 
who  is  doing  very  well. 

9958.  What  is  his  brother  doing  ? — I think  he  has 
some  trade. 

9959.  Chairman.— Is  there  anything  else  you  wish 
to  mention? — A good  many  men  having  got  the 
lump  sum  lately  are  enabled  to  emigrate,  and  they 
are  hanging  on  for  the  result  of  this  Committee.  I 
have  another  document  giving  the  cost  of  messing  at 
Roscrea. 

9960.  Is  it  the'  actual  expenditure,  or  merely  an 
estimate  ? — It  is  the  actual  expenditure.  Here 
it  is. 

9961.  Here  they  get  31  lbs.  of  beef  at  9 d.  per  lb. 
That  would  include  what  they  eat  occasionally  in 
the  morning  ? — Yes. 

9962.  Again,  we  have  1£  lbs.  of  tea,  rather  an 
excessive  quantity,  I think;  10s.  for  bread ; 2s.  6 d. 
for  milk  ; 5 lbs.  of  butter  at  the  rate  of  1 lb.  a-week, 
for  Is.  2d.  per  lb. ; five  dozen  of  eggs,  4s.  2d.  : 
servant,  4s.  6<7.  What  is  the  strength  of  the  station  ? 
— Eighteen  men. 

9963.  Then  we  have  5s.  6c/.  for  boots,  shirts,  and 
socks,  at  the  rate  of  3Z.  6s.  a-year ; 1 lb.  of  tobacco 
in  the  month,  4s.  6c l. ; sundry  articles,  2s.  (id. ; 
clerical  dues,  2s. ; that  is,  4/.  5s.  Id.  Have  you 
anything  else  ? — I also  produce  the  document  of  a 
married  man  in  Thurles  with  four  children,  showing 
his  expenditure. 

9964.  Groceries,  beef  for  the  thirty-one  days, 
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Sub-Con-  3Z.  6s.  8 d. ; milk,  8s. ; school  fees  for  three  children, 
p jrtr  la  4s.  Do  you.  know,  are  those  national  school  fees  P — 
1 z era  ‘ I think  they  are  convent  school  fees.  The  entire 
28  Sept.,  1882  amount  is  hi.  14s.  3d.  This  is  Sub-Constable 
McBrien’s  expenditure. 

9965.  Have  you  anything  else  ? — I have  a 
document  here  I received  from  a constable  in 
London,  and  he  gives  the  cost  of  messing  there  at 
15s.  Sub-Constable  McBrien’s  expenditure  amounts 
to  hi.  14s.  3d.,  while  his  pay  is  only  4 1. 18s. 

9966.  Do  you  know  him  ? — I do. 

9967.  How  does  he  make  up  the  balance  ? — He  is 
in  charge  of  a horse  and  car,  and  is  allowed  6d.  a-day 
extra.  He  has  more  than  11.  a-month  for  what  he 
is  at. 

9968.  There  are  lots  of  men  who  have  not  that  11. 
a-month  ; how  do  they  get  on  ? — Poorly ; because 
they  cannot  give  themselves  sufficient  food. 

9969.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  men  in  the 
force  underfed  ? — I am  well  aware  a good  many 
married  men  are  underfed. 

9970.  At  what  service  did  Sub-Constable  McBrien 
marry  ? — At  fifteen  or  sixteen  years’  service,  and  he 
is  married  six  or  seven  years.  I know  a man  with 
ten  in  family,  and  they  are  all  wretchedly  poor. 

9971.  Of  what  rank  is  he  ? — A constable- 

9972.  Has  he  accommodation  in  barrack  ? — He  has 
not.  He  has  to  pay  10s.  or  12.  a-month  for  a shanty. 

9973.  How  long  is  that  man  married  ? — He  is 
married  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  has  thirty  years’ 
service. 

9974.  What  sort  of  life  does  he  lead  ? — He  is  doing 
his  best  to  live. 

9975.  Is  he  in  debt  ? — I am  sure  he  cannot  but  be 
in  debt.  If  it  was  known  to  the  authorities  he 
would  be  reported. 

9976.  There  are  two  ways  of  acting  in  difficulties — 


a man  may  pinch  himself  or  get  into  debt  ? — I have 
no  doubt  he  is  in  debt,  too. 

9977.  You  know  that  case  of  your  own  know- 
ledge ? — I do.  It  is  not  merely  one  that  I know ; I 
know  several  constables  in  the  county ; but  some 
constables  can  manage  more  economically  than 
others. 

9978.  Why  ? — Because  they  have  a better  system 
of  housekeeping. 

9979.  You  think,  then,  that  the  way  a woman 
housekeeps,  and  the  way  they  live,  makes  a con- 
siderable difference  in  the  length  the  pay  will  go  P — 
Certainly. 

9980.  Take  the  case  you  describe  : do  you  think 
in  that  case  that  it  is  bad  housekeeping  ? — It  has  a 
little  to  do  with  it,  or  he  would  not  be  in  such  a 
wretched  state.  All  the  married  sub-constables  and 
their  families  are  very  badly  off,  because  those  men 
are  seldom  accommodated  in  barrack ; they  always 
have  to  pay  for  their  lodgings. 

9981.  Do  you  think  if  the  want  of  accommodation 
in  barrack  were  remedied,  it  would  go  far  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  married  men  ? — It  certainly 
would. 

9982.  What  is  the  next  matter? — Another  item 
is,  that  they  are  not  supplied  with  any  fuel, — say 
from  15s.  to  11.  for  a house,  and  about  the  same  for 
fuel, — it  leaves  them  very  little  for  their  support ; 
and  those  men  have  been  on  duty  to  my  own  know- 
ledge, protecting  Emergency  Committee-men,  within 
the  last  three  years  at  different  posts. 

9983.  Those  married  men  ? — Yes.  Their  families 
are  left  behind  at  lodgings,  and  then  they  are  at  very 
great  expense.  In  fact,  the  married  men  are  very 
badly  off. 

9984.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — I think  these  are 
the  principal  grievances. 


Head  Constable  Michael  M'Namaea,  examined. 


Head  Con*  9985.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  non-com- 
stable  missioned  officers  of  the  East  Riding  of  Cork  ? — 
M.  M'Namara.  Yes. 

9986.  Where  are  you  stationed? — At  Passage 

28  Sept.,  1882.  j have  been  three  years  in  the  County  Cork, 

and  thirty  years  six  months  in  the  force. 

9987.  Where  were  you  stationed,  immediately 
before  you  came  to  Cork  ? — In  the  Curragh ; I was 
on  the  reserve,  and  I served  in  several  counties. 
Eor  the  first  six  years  I was  in  Clare ; six  months 
in  Tipperary  South ; four  years  in  Wicklow ; and 
twelve  years  in  the  Queen’s  County. 

9988.  What  pari  of  Clare  did  you  serve  in  ? — 
Corofin ; I also  served  in  Kildysart  district,  and  in 
the  town  of  Ennis. 

9989.  Be  kind  enough  to  bring  before  us  the 
matters  you  wish,  in  the  order  you  consider  most 
convenient  and  important? — I believe  the  most 
crying  grievance  of  the  force,  as  represented  to  me 
by  the  men,  is  the  inequality  of  the  pension ; that 
is,  that  the  men  who  joined  since  1866  ought  to  be 
on  the  same  rate  of  pension  as  the  men  who  pre- 
viously joined.  The  particular  reason  for  that  is, 
that  both  men  are  performing  the  same  duties.  At 
present,  if  I were  returned  medically  unfit,  I would 
be  entitled  to  91 1.  per  annum ; but  if  I joined  since 
1866,  and  holding  the  same  rank  as  now,  all  I would 
be  entitled  to  for  the  same  service  would  be  54Z.  per 
annum.  We  consider  that  a great  hardship. 

9990.  Do  the  men  know  that  giving  a pension 
equal  to  pay  is  a tiling  that  is  confined  to  the  older 
members  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  force  and  of  the 
Dublin  metropolitan  police  force,  and  that  it  does  not 
obtain  in  any  of  the  English  forces  ? — They  do ; but, 
if  I am  correctly  informed,  the  pay  of  some  of  the 
English  forces  is  a great  deal  larger  than  ours ; for 
instance,  the  London  metropolitan  police. 


9991.  Have  you  compared  the  pay  of  some  of  the 
English  rural  forces  with  the  pay  of  the  Irish  Con- 
stabulary ? — I have. 

9992.  You  are  aware  that  some  of  those  are  not 
paid  even  as  high  as  the  Irish  Constabulary  ? — I was 
not  aware  of  that ; I thought  they  were  all  slightly 
in  excess. 

9993.  Some  are  lower.  Proceed  with  your  argu- 
ment ? — My  reason  for  that  is,  that  when  young  men 
are  joining,  they  never  take  into  consideration  the 
pension  question. 

9994.  When  you  say  “ take  into  consideration,” 
do  they  inquire  ? — No ; they  never  inquire.  They 
associate  with  the  men,  and  like  the  force  in  conse- 
quence, and  they  never  think  of  the  pensions.  After 
they  join  and  mix  with  their  comrades,  they  soon 
find  out  that  on  leaving  the  force  they  will  be  put 
off  with  three-fifths  of  their  pay,  at  the  time,  of  all 
times,  that  they  would  want  something  in  excess  of 
what  they  had  before ; for  when  a man  retires  he 
loses  clothing  and  barrack  accommodation ; and  in 
the  present  state  of  the  country  policemen  are  not 
likely  to  obtain  situations. 

9995.  Do  you  think  the  present  state  of  the 
country  is  likely  to  last  to  exclude  men  from  the 
hope  of  obtaining  situations  ? — You  might  meet  one 
man  of  thirty  years’  service  fit  to  take  a situation, 
but  for  that  one  you  would  get  forty  others  fit  for 
nothing.  It  is  hard  for  a man  after  thirty  years 
not  to  get  full  pay  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  does  not 
concern  me ; but  I am  speaking  for  the  good  of  the 
force.  It  is  my  opinion  that  until  that  is  done  you 
will  never  have  a contented  force.  You  will  have  a 
fluctuating  force.  As  soon  as  they  realize  their 
position  and  get  any  other  employment  they  will 
not  stop  in  the  force,  but  emigrate. 

9996.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  that  many  men 
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■will  be  tempted  to  leave  the  force  ? — A great  many 
men  who  joined  since  1866  will  be  always  leaving 
the  force  as  long  as  pensions  are  not  equalized.  They 
will  not  make  the  service  a profession,  or  take  as 
much  interest  in  it  as  they  would  if  they  had  some- 
thing tangible  to  look  to  in  old  age. 

9997.  Go  to  the  next  matter  ? — The  next  is,  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  reasonable  increase  of  pay. 
The  men  say  that  Is.  a-day  ought  to  be  granted  to  all 
ranks.  As  I am  on  that  subject,  I have  to  say  also 
that  on  the  occasion  of  every  increase  of  pay  which 
was  given  the  pay  of  the  juniors  has  been  brought 
closer  to  the  pay  of  the  seniors.  The  claims  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers  ought  to  be  considered, 
and  they  ought  to  get  an  increase  in  proportion. 

9998.  On  what  do  you  ground  that  claim  ? — At 
one  time  the  pay  of  a head  constable  was  52Z.,  and 
the  pay  of  a sub-constable  was  36Z.  Now,  the  pay 
of  a sub-constable  is  727.  16s.,  and  the  pay  of  a head 
constable,  2nd  class,  83Z.  4s. 

9999.  Why  do  you  seek  to  maintain  the  inequality ; 
is  it  because  you  think  there  ought  to  be  a distinc- 
tion kept  up  by  a larger  amount  of  pay  ? — I consider 
there  is  great  responsibility  on  a man  in  charge  of  a 
station,  and  in  order  to  stimulate  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  the  distinction  ought  to  be  main- 
tained. 

10000.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — The  deduction 
from  pay  after  ninety  days’  sickness  should  not  be 
in  existence  at  all.  The  illness  might  have  resulted 
from  cold  or  hardship  in  the  execution  of  a man’s 
duty,  and  the  deduction  from  pay  is  made  at  the 
very  time  a man  would  want  to  procure  nourish- 
ment to  keep  up  his  system.  It  is  a crying  hard- 
ship. I saw  a man  myself  in  the  station  who  took 
ill  from  cold  caught  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  and 
he  fell  into  consumption.  A deduction  was  made 
from  his  pay,  while  his  expenditure  was  three  times 
as  much  as  it  would  be  in  health,  and  the  result  was 
to  entail  great  hardship. 

10001.  Was  he  able  to  procure  nourishment? — 
He  was  able,  simply,  because  when  he  got  married, 
being  a thrifty  man,  he  had  something  saved ; but 
if  that  had  not  been  the  case  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  procure  it. 

10002.  What  is  the  next  subject  ? — A lodging 
allowance  for  manied  men  not  accommodated  in 
barrack,  say,  12Z.  a-year  for  the  rent  of  a house. 

10003.  Is  not  12Z.  a-year  rather  a large  sum  to 
put  down  ?— It  might  be  said  in  a country  district 
you  could  get  houses  cheaper ; but  I know  it  to  be 
the  fact  that  the  men  labour  under  several  dis- 
advantages. Every  article  of  provisions  and  clothing 
i-  sold  at  a dearer  rate  than  in  town. 

10004.  Not  every  article  ? — A good  many  articles. 

I have  found  by  experience  that  the  very  worst  of 
articles  are  sold  at  the  dearest  rates  in  country 
places.  Besides,  it  would  be  difficult  to  strike  a 
balance ; whereas  if  all  got  12Z.,  it  would  meet  their 
expense.  I knew  a constable  in  Queenstown  to  pay 
24Z.  per  annum. 

10005.  How  does  he  do  it? — I do  not  know;  I 
believe  his  wife  had  money,  and  he  had  some  private 
means  of  his  own. 

10006.  Mr.  Barrel. — Has  he  a family  ? — No  ; he 
is  after  getting  married.  The  constable  in  my  station 
—Passage  West  — pays  12Z.,  and  he  has  seven 
children. 

10007 . Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  subject,  please  ? 

The  allowance  for  fuel  and  light  is  too  small. 

10008.  .Mr.  Barrel. — Do  you  mean  for  the  purpose 
or  providing  fuel  for  the  guard-room  alone  ? — I have 
not  got  the  items ; but  I know  that  in  some  places 
it  would  not  nearly  procure  fuel  and  light  for  the 
guard-room. 

10009.  Are  those  instances  where  a separate 
account  has  been  kept  of  the  fuel  for  the  guard-room 
apart  from  the  fuel  of  the  kitchen  ? — There  are 
instances  where  the  fuel  is  for  the  kitchen,  and  also 
rot)  ^ W0U^  k0  necessary  to  provide  for  the  guard- 
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10010.  You  say  the  present  allowance  is  not  suffi-  Head  Con- 
cient  to  provide  for  the  guard-room  alone  ? — It  is  stable 
not.  M.  M'Numara. 

10011.  What  do  you  suggest  ?— That  instead  of  28  SeptT; 1882 
the  present  allowance  15s.  per  month  be  given  for  H ’’ 
the  small  stations,  and  that  in  head-quarters  having 
eight  men  there  ought  to  be  1Z.  per  month. 

10012.  Do  you  mean  that  for  winter  and  summer  ? 

— The  whole  year  round  ; it  would  not  do  for 
summer  and  winter. 

10013.  You  are  aware  that  at  the  present  time  the 
Inspector- General  has  the  power  to  give  a double 
allowance,  or  even  additional  to  that  in  special  cir- 
cumstances ? — I am ; but  I say  that  ought  to  be 
done  still  in  places  such  as  Cork  City,  because  it 
would  not  do  at  all  where  they  have  to  keep  a large 
force  in  fuel  and  light. 

10014.  Then  you  contemplate  the  Inspector? 

General  would  still  further  exercise  his  discretion  ? 

— Yes. 

10015.  Chairman.  — • Go  on,  please,  to  the  next 
subject  ? — The  extra  pay  at  present  allowed  is  not 
sufficient. 

10016.  Do  you  mean  the  temporary  rates  ? — I 
believe  if  the  temporary  rates  were  made  permanent 
that  might  do ; but  I have  to  say  further  on  the 
subject,  that  on  the  last  increase  the  head  constables 
have  not  been  treated  fairly.  Before  there  was  Is. 
in  the  difference,  and  there  is  only  Qd.  in  the  diffe- 
rence now.  That  is  not  fair  to  the  rank. 

10017.  Do  you  mean  it  does  not  enable  him  to 
live  as  befits  the  rank  ? — It  does  not. 

10018.  When  you  go  out  since  the  temporary 
allowance  was  made,  where  do  you  put  up  ? — If  I 
go  to  town,  and  there  is  a second-rate  hotel,  I stop 
there  ; but  when  we  have  to  be  concentrated,  I stop 
with  the  men.  They  generally  go  to  a respectable 
place,  except  there  is  a straw  lodge. 

10019.  Mr.  Barrel. — Do  you  suggest  anything  ? — 

If  the  men  got  4s.,  and  the  head  constables  5s.  6tZ. 
made  permanent,  it  would  do. 

10020.  Chairman.  — Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — 

Head  constables  placed  in  charge  of  districts  in  the 
absence  of  the  sub-inspector  should  get  an  allow- 
ance. 

10021.  What  amount  of  allowance  would  you  seek 
for  that  ? — When  in  charge  of  the  district,  3s.  6cZ. 
a-day. 

10022.  Would  you  ask  for  that  immediately  they 
go  in  charge,  or  after  a certain  time  ? — For  every 
day  a man  is  in  charge  in  the  absence  of  the  sub- 
inspector. 

10023.  Even  for  one  or  two  days  ? — Yes. 

10024.  Mr.  Barrel. — Do  you  know  that,  following 
the  precedents  of  the  force,  where  the  sub-inspector 
gets  an  allowance,  acting  for  the  county  inspector, 
and  the  adjutant  of  the  depot  gets  it  for  acting  for 
the  commandant  at  the  depot,  he  only  gets  an 
allowance  after  performing  the  duties  thirty  days  ? 

—I  do.  In  addition  to  the  duties  of  the  sub-inspec- 
tor, the  head  constable  is  not  exempt  from  any  part 
of  his  own  duties,  though  he  has  to  do  all  the  official 
business  in  the  officer’s  absence. 

10025.  Chairma/n. — Go  to  the  next  matter  ? — The 
allowance  for  stationery  is  2s.  at  present,  with  6cZ. 
increase  every  six  months.  If  that  were  made  2s.  6cZ. 
permanently,  it  would  please  the  men.  There  are 
some  stations  where  it  would  not  do ; but  you  can- 
not be  striking  a balance,  and  I would  give  2s.  6d. 
all  round. 

10026.  Pass  to  the  next  point? — Every  man  in 
the  force  is  required  to  keep  a respectable  suit  of 
clothes  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  service.  I am 
liable,  and  so  is  every  other  man,  to  be  ordered  into 
plain  clothes  at  a moment’s  notice;  the  result  is,  that 
we  have  a considerable  outlay,  and  I propose  that  an 
allowance  of  5 Z.  per  annum  be  granted  to  each  head 
constable  to  meet  the  expense  of  clothes  and  “ feet- 
wear ;”  4Z.  10s.  to  a constable,  and  4Z.  to  an  acting 
constable  and  sub-constable. 

10027.  I suppose  three  pairs  of  boots  is  the 
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1-Iead  Con-  average  P — About  three  pairs,  taking  one  year  with 
stable  another. 

M.  M ‘Namara.  10028.  Go  on  to  the  next  point,  please  P— With 

ZB  mZim.  re8“'d  *°  >“*>*»«> «»  mm*  »“me  "f  «•  ■™l 
stations  have  to  go  very  long  distances,  and  to  hire  a 
ear  for  the  purpose.  Where  the  station  is  over 
6 miles  from  a market  town,  we  would  propose  that 
an  allowance  of  10s.  per  month  be  granted  to  pro- 
vide a car  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home 
necessaries  once  a month.  Tf  there  is  a public 
conveyance,  allow  the  actual  cost,  but  if  not,  10s. 
a-montli ; that  is,  if  the  station  is  6 miles  from  the 
market  town,  allow  10s.,  and  for  every  mile  beyond 
the  6 miles,  an  extra  Is.  per  mile ; but  if  there  is  a 
public  conveyance,  I would  give  the  actual  cost 
incurred. 

10029.  Mr.  Barrel. — Once  a-montli  ? — Yes. 

..  10030.  But  beef  they  would  require  often er  than 
once  a-month  ? — I would  be  inclined  to  say  that,  but 
there  are  places  where  they  cannot  afford  it  more 
than  to  .get  it  once  a-month,  and  salt  it. 

10031.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — The  head  or 
other  constable  in  charge  is  responsible  for  the 
barrack  property,  &c.,  and  that  it  will  be  kept  in 
good  order,  and  on  all  occasions  ready  for  exhibi- 
tion. But  it  often  occurs  that  in  a rural  station 
there  are  only  two  men  in  mess,  and  those  two  have 
to  pay  nearly  the  whole  of  the  servants’  wages 
between  them.  I have  known  men  pay  11s.  for  a 
servant,  not  altogether  to  attend  On  themselves,  but 
to  keep  the  public  property  clean.  We  would  ask 
that  where  a party  consists  of  less  than  live  men  in 
mess,  an  allowance  of  11.  a-month  be  granted  for  the 
barrack  servant. 

10032.  That  would  cover  the  entire  wages  of  the 
barrack  servant  ? — It  would  not,  but  it  would  help. 

10033.  What  is  the  smallest  amount  you  have 
known  men  to  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the  barrack 
servant? — The  l’ate  at  Queenstown  is  4s.  6d.  at 
present. 

• 10034.  What  is  the  smallest  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years  ?— ~ 4s.  6 d.  each  a-month. 

10035.  About  Is.  a-week  ? — Yes. 

10036.  And  it  generally  goes  higher? — Yes,  if 
there  were  only  two  men. 

10037.  As  a rule,  taking  the  service  through,  is 
not  it  generally  4s.  6d.  a-week  ? — Not  generally. 

10038.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  matter? — 
The  ex  officio  inspector  of  weights  and  measures  are 
at  a loss  going  round  their  districts  doing  the  duty, 
and  they  do  not  get  a single  farthing  unless  they  are 
out  a certain  number  of  hours,  when  they  get  the 
ordinary  allowance.  I say  a man  should  get  at 
least  hi.  per  annum  to  cover  his  expenses. 

i0039.  From  the  Grand  Jury  ?— From  any  source 
they  like,  so  as  he  gets  it. 

10040.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — The  allowance 
for  making  up  clothing  is  not  sufficient.  I get 
10s.  6rf..  for  each  tunic,  and  it  costs  me  16s. 

10041.  Then  you  are  5s.  6d.  short? — Yes;  and  I get 
3s.  for  making  the  trousers,  and  it  costs  me  4s.,  and 
sometimes  more. 

10042.  That  is  to  say,  a head  constable  would  be 
6s.  6d.  out  of  pocket  ?— More  than  6s.  6 cl.  in  the 
year,  because  I get  two  tunics  and  three  pairs  of 
trousers. 

10043.  Mr.  Ba/rrel. — 6s.  6d.  a suit? — Yes;  the 
constable,  acting  constable,  and  sub-constable  each 
get  5s.  6 d.  for  a tunic,  and  it  costs  7s.  6d. 

10044.  Chairman. — What  are  they  out  of  pocket 
for  the  two  garments  separately  ? — 2s.  for  the  tunic, 
and  Is.  for  the  trousers.  There  ought  to  be  means 
taken  to  issue  the  clothing  punctually  to  the  men. 

10045.  Is  there  a complaint  in  that  respect  now  ? 
— There  is.  I myself  am  entitled  to  a great  coat  for 
the  past  twelve  months,  and  I did  not  get  it  yet. 

10046.  Did  you  apply  for  it  ? — There  is  no  appli- 
cation necessary.  I was  entitled  to  a great  coat 
last  September,  and  I did  not  get  it  yet.  I saw  men 
foul1  years  without  a forage  cap  ; myself  three  years 
without  one.  When  the  caps  were  issued  they  were 


of  such  a description  that  nobody  could  wear  them 
in  decency.  They  were  made  by  a saddler  in 
England  and  sent  over  here. 

10047.  Was  there  any  representation  made  to  the 
department  about  the  quality  ? — f am  not  aware ; I 
would  not  be  paid  Is.  a-day  for  wearing  one  of 
them.  September  1881  was  the  issue. 

10048.  What  is  the  next  point? — We  got  a new 
helmet  lately.  Until  that  time  I have  always  seen 
a distinction  between  the  helmet  of  the  head  con- 
stable and  that  of  the  men,  but  in  the  present 
helmets  there  is  no  distinction  whatever.  A head 
constable,  holding  a relative  rank  to  that  of  ser- 
geant-major in  the  army,  should  be  supplied  with  a 
superior  helmet. 

10049.  Do  you  regard  those  distinctions  both  of 
pay  and  uniform  as  necessary  to  maintain  a real  dis- 
tinction ?— 1 do ; I think  the  position  of  the  rank 
ought  to  be  recognized. 

10050.  It  would  serve  to  maintain  the  head  con- 
stable’s authority  ?— Certainly ; I would  also  say 
tliat  a different  quality  of  clothing  should  be  given 
to  that  of  the  acting  constables  and  the  sub-con- 
stables. Every  sergeant  in  the  army  has  a descrip- 
tion of  clothing  superior  to  that  of  the  private,  and  a 
constable  in  the  constabulary  ought  to  have  a 
different  description  of  clothing  from  that  of  the 
acting  constable  and  sub-constable. 

10051.  Proceed  with  your  argument?—!  also 
think  that  a man  who  has  attained  the  position  of 
head  constable  in  the  forge  should  not  be  compelled 
to  carry  a truncheon,  but  should  be  supplied  with  a 
patent  leather  belt,  slings,  and  a sword,  the  same  as 
a sergeant-major  in  the  army,  to  maintain  his 
position. 

10052.  Mr.  Ban-el. — What  do  you  think  would  be 
the  effect  of  this  ?— It  would  tend  to  the  respectabi- 
lity of  the  service,  and  engender  a certain  amount  of 
self-respect.  I was  stationed  myself  in  the  Curragh 
Camp,  and  I saw  the  sergeant-majors  walking  about 
with  patent  leather  belt  and  slings  and  sword,  and  I 
had  to  walk  with  a truncheon  at  my  side.  It  is 
reflecting  on  my  position  to  do  that. 

10053.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  what  the  London 
force  do  ? — I do  not  believe  they  would  be  asked  to  do 
such  a thing. 

10054.  Mr.  Barrel. — They  are  not  armed  ?— They 
are  not. 

10055.  But  you  are  scarcely  in  the  position  of  a 
sergeant-major  of  a regiment  ? — I am  fully  equal  to 
him. 

10056.  I do  not  mean  in  quality,  but  I mean 
in  relative  rank  ? — I am  the  same  in  relative  rank. 

10057.  But  there  is  only  one  sergeant-major  to  a 
regiment  800  strong.  Your  rank  is  more  that  of  a 
colour-sergeant  of  a company.  The  ordinary  sergeant 
has  the  rank  of  constable,  and  a colour-sergeant 
more  that  of  a head  constable  ?— 1 would  say  I 
maintain  the  relative  rank  of  sergeant-major.  The 
reason  there  is  only  one  sergeant-major  is  that  a 
regiment  is  a body,  while  we  are  in  several  districts, 
and  1 say  there  is  only  one  sergeant-major  in  each 
district. 

10058.  But  there  is  the  sub-inspector.  Put  him 
on  a par  with  the  captain,  and  you  will  have  the 
head  constable  a colour-sergeant,  and  the  constable  a 
sergeant  ? — If  you  adopt  that  theory,  you  would  have 
no  sergeant-major  in  the  police  at  all . I have  been 
always  called  sergeant-major  by  the  military  autho- 
rities, and  I have  four  stripes  and  a crown,  the  same 
as  an  army  sergeant-major. 

10059.  I am  speaking  of  the  relative  rank  ?— I 
believe  mine  is  the  relative  rank. 

10060.  Chairman.— At  any  rate,  you  think  the 
baton  might  be  dispensed  with  ? — Decidedly.  It  is 
disgraceful  to  see  a head  constable  with  a baton. 

10061.  Go  on  to  the  next  subject  ?— At  present, 
when  a head  constable  is  sent  in  temporary  charge 
of  a station,  he  is  only  allowed  Is.  6iZ.  a-night  for 
seven  nights,  and  a constable,  acting  constable,  and 
sub-constable,  only  6 d.  a-night  for  seven  nights. 
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They  .are  often  a month  and  two  months  in  temporary 
charge,  and  the  moment  it  is  up  the  allowance  is 
stopped.  The  lx.  (id.  or  6 d.  is  of  no  use  whatever  ; 
it  does  not  half  or  quarter  pay  the  men.  A head 
constable  should  get  3s.  Qd.  per  night  for  every  night 
he  is  in  charge ; a constable,  2s.  (id. ; and  an  acting 
constable  or  sub-constable,  2s.  per  night  for  the 
entire  time. 

10062.  What  would  these  large  sums  be  required 
for  ? — I am  sent  to  another  place  perhaps  20  miles 
away,  in  temporary  charge,  and  when  I go  there  I 
have  to  provide  cups  and  saucers,  Ac. 

10063.  Gould  you  conceive  any  case  in  which  you 
would  have  to  spend  more  than  os.  for  cups  and 
saucers,  and  so  on  ? — I would  not,  but  I could  never 
mess  as  cheaply  as  at  my  own  station.  I do  not  get 
into  mess  with  the  others,  nor  a constable  either. 
Then  I would  have  to  go  to  a new  market  and  lose 
money.  If  the  constable  happens  to  be  a married 
man,  he  has  to  keep  his  family  at  home  and  to  mess 
there  himself,  a double  expense. 

10064.  Do  you  not  think  3s.  6 d.  is  a large  sum  for 
a head  constable  to  say  that  it  costs  him  additional  ? 
— -Really,  I do  not  believe  it  would  more  than  cover 
his  additional  expense.  I have  always" seen,  when- 
ever I went  on  temporary  charge,  that  I was  at 
serious  loss. 

10065.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  say  he  should  continue 
to  draw  this,  be  the  time  long  or  short  ? — Yes. 

10066.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — 
With  regard  to  promotion,  I say  that  as  many  head 
constables  as  are  found  to  be  eligible  for  the  position 
of  sub-inspectors  should  get  it.  I do  not  mean  to 
say  that  every  head  constable  is  fit,  but  there  are 
a good  many  of  them  fit  in  every  respect.  There  is 
a regulation  at  present,  whereby  a man  can  never 
get  to  be  sub-inspector  if  he  is  registered  at  48  years 
of  age ; I believe  that  age  is  no  test.  One  man  may- 
be broken  down  at  40,  and  another  as  well  able  to 
serve  at  50  as  the  day  he  joined.  In  addition  to 
that,  when  I joined  there  was  no  baptismal  certifi- 
cate at  all.  The  result  was  that  men  put  down  their 
ages  at  random,  whatever  came  into  their  head.  I 
have  seen  men  who,  while  it  came  to  their  turn  of  pro- 
motion, within  a few  months  of  the  age,  applied  to 
have  the  age  altered,  and  would  not  be  allowed, 
though,  in  reality,  under  the  age.  I have  been  as 
strongly  recommended  as  any  man  in  Ireland  by  my 
county  and  sub-inspectors  andby  Crown  solicitors,  but 
I have  been  passed  over,  and  severa  sub-inspectors 
expressed  regret  that  I would  not  be  promoted.  I am 
as  fit  to  do  duty  now  as  when  I joined  the  service. 
This  is  in  consequence  of  my  having  made  a mis- 
take. 

10067.  Do  yon  suggest  that  a head  constable 
should  be  subjected  to  a medical  examination  ? — 
Yes.  Let  him  be  brought  up  and  examined  before  a 
medical  board  and  the  Inspector- General  to  see  if  he 
is  unfit.  I applied  to  get  medically  examined,  but  I 
would  not  be  allowed  on  account  of  the  age  on  my 
attestation  paper. 

10068.  How  long  ago  is  that  ? — Twelve  months. 

10069.  Mr.  Harrel. — It  is  hard  on  you  indivi- 
dually, but  that  is  the  regulation  of  the  service  ? — 
It  is. 

10070.  After  all,  with  regard  to  your  attestation 
paper,  the  ascertaining  your  correct  age  at  the  time 
was  a thing  that  was  incumbent  on  you  ? — It  was  ; 
but  a boy  joining  the  force  does  not  know  those 
things.  A man  ought  not  to  be  done  out  of  his  just 
rights  of  promotion  on  a technicality. 

10071.  Yon  cannot  call  it  a technicality  that  you, 
when  you  joined  the  force,  made  a solemn  declara- 
tion on  admission  with  regard  to  your  age,  which 
was  not  correct  ? — It  was  not  correct,  and  I have 
verified  it  afterwards  by  evidence. 

10072.  Chairman. — Go  on,  please,  to  the  next 
point?— I also  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
greater  number  of  head  constables  in  the  force  than 
at  present.  In  1874  there  were  200  head  constables 
in  the  force,  and  now  there  arc  185,  but  the  force  is 


several  thousands  stronger.  Proportionately  with 
the  number  of  the  force,  I think  the  number  of 
head  constables  should  be  increased. 

10073.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — The  select  list 
is  productive  of  much  discontent.  I believe  it  is 
most  unfair  to  a senior  constable  of  ten  or  eleven 
years’  service  to  see  his  junior  of  two  years  or  three 
years’  standing  in  charge  of  a station,  and  whether 
in  charge  or  not,  to  see  that  man,  because  he  excels 
in  subjects  which  are  never  called  into  requisition 
in  the  force,  placed  in  a superior  position  to  his 
comrade. 

10074.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  you  believe  it  should  be 
abolished  altogether  ? — Altogether. 

10075.  It  could  not  be  modified  to  be  useful  ? — It 
is  quite  unnecessary  and  useless.  Men  get  a school- 
master to  grind  them  in  the  geography  of  the  British 
islands  and  decimal  fractions,  while  a man  would  not 
be  allowed  to  put  a fraction  in  his  account.  Still, 
those  who  excel  in  these  subjects  are  pitchforked 
over  the  other  men. 

10076.  Pass  to  the  next  argument  ? — There  are 
sixty  extra,  rate  constables  at  present  allowed  4/. 
a-year.  The  amount  ought  to  be  81.,  and  the  number 
of  constables  200. 

10077.  What  is  your  next  point  ? — I believe  that 
the  promotions  in  the  junior  ranks  should  run 
through  Ireland,  and  not,  as  at  present,  through 
counties. 

10078.  How  would  you  suggest  that  they  should 
be  selected  ? — Any  man  who  considers  himself 
eligible  for  promotion  should  be  allowed  to  make  an 
application  to  be  examined  in  case  he  is  not  recom- 
mended ; and  if  there  are  grounds,  let  it  be  shown 
that  there  are,  to  prevent  favouritism.  There  should 
be  a certain  test  carried  out  strictly  by  an  impartial 
Tribunal.  I would  examine  a man  in  arithmetic,  up 
to  and  including  interest;  and  also  in  composition, 
to  see  that  he  is  able  to  make  a good  coherent  state- 
ment. 

10079.  How  do  you  propose  that  he  should  be 
examined  ? — I would  appoint  two  examiners.  Let 
them  be  sent  down  to  the  head-quarters  of  counties 
periodically,  and  the  men  could  be  brought  in  for 
examination. 

10080.  That  would  be  as  to  their  qualifications 
from  a literary  point  of  view  ? — Yes. 

10081.  I take  it  for  granted  that  you  include  a 
man’s  knowledge  of  his  technical  or  police  duties, 
and  also  his  zeal  as  a good  policeman  during  his 
previous  service,  as  things  that  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account  ? — I would. 

10082.  How  would  yon  propose  to  test  him  on 
those  two  points  ? — I would  allow  the  officer  to  be  a 
judge  of  what  he  was  as  a policeman,  and  1 believe 
that,  as  a rule,  the  officers  would  give  a fair  verdict . 
There  might  be  an  inspection  also. 

10083.  The  recommendation  of  the  officers  should 
be  the  test  as  regards  those  two  things  ? — Yes. 

10084.  And  as  regards  literary  qualifications,  the 
test  should  be  by  two  persons  sent  from  head- 
quarters?— Yes.  Then  if  he  came  up  to  the 

standard,  his  name  should  be  put  on  a list  to  be 
kept  in  Dublin  Castle,  and  the  moment  it  came  to 
his  turn  he  should  get  his  promotion  as  a matter  of 
light. 

10085.  Would  you  allow  a man  of  any  service  to 
be  examined  if  he  wished  ? — I would  not. 

10086.  What  peiiod  of  service  should  a man  have 
before  he  could  present  himself  for  examination  ? — 
Whenever  his  sub-inspector  recommends. 

10086*.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  would  not 
have  much  regard  to  seniority  ?— I would  not  have 
every  regard.  I would  give  the  precedence  to  a 
man  who  had  no  unfavourable  record. 

10087.  Chairman. — Would  you  let  a man  of  three 
or  four  years’  service  be  examined  ? — Let  him  go  in, 
by  all  means;  but  wait  for  his  promotion  until 
seniority  would  let  him  be  promoted. 

10088.  Mr.  Harrel. — Having  attained  a place  on 
the  list,  a man  might  be  examined  and  passed  at 
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Head  Con-  four  years’  service,  and  it  might  be  that  twelve 
®kble  years’  men  who  would  be  examined  years  after  him 
' Namara’  would  be  placed  above  him  ? — It  might. 

28  Sept.,  1882  10089.  Would  you  not  see  a difficulty  in  exam- 

ining a man  and  making  an  absolute  declaration  of 
his  fitness  at  such  a long  interval  of  time  before  his 
turn  for  promotion  would  arrive  ? — If  the  system 
I advocate  was  practised,  that  would  fall  into 
disuse. 

10090.  Have  you  considered  another  difficulty, 
that  men  are  attached  to  the  counties  in  which  they 
serve  where  they  have  made  friends  in  the  force  ? — 
Yes. 

10091 . I believe  transfer  from  province  to  pi’ovince 
and  county  to  county  is  not  very  popular  or  much 
sought  for  ? — It  is  not. 

10092.  Have  you  considered,  then,  that  if  the  pro- 
motion went  through  all  Ireland,  a man  who  was 
the  senior  might  be  in  Kerry  and  his  vacancy  in 
Antrim  ? — Yes. 

10093.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that  ? — Not  a 
bit ; if  he  does  not  choose  to  go,  let  him  forfeit  his 
claim.  I know  an  acting  constable  four  years  in 
his  present  rank.  He  is  a man  of  irreproachable 
character,  who  served  on  the  reserve  in  Dublin,  and 
was  transferred  to  a county  where  men  have  been 
appointed  constables  who  were  not  two  yeans  in  the 
rank.  He  is  now  four  years  in  it;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  going  from  one  place  to  another,  he  remains 
so  still. 

10094.  In  fact,  he  is  nobody’s  body  ? — He  is 
nobody’s  child,  in  consequence  of  being  moved 
about. 

10095.  Chairman. — Go  on  to  the  next  subject  ?— 
The  county  inspectors’  clex-ks  have  duties  of  an 
arduous  nature.  In  Cork,  east  and  west,  the  force 
amounts  to  800  men.  I would  suggest  that  the 
senior  clerk  should  get  at  least  Is.  a-day  extra,  pay, 
and  the  junior  1Z.  a-month,  giving  them  their  turn 
of  promotion  as  usual.  I would  also  say  that  the 
sub-inspector’s  clei’k  should  get  1Z.  a-month,  the 
same  as  the  assistant  in  the  county  inspector’s 
office. 

10096.  Pass  to  the  next  point  ? — We  have  a large 
staff  of  detectives,  men  employed  on  detective  duty 
in  Cork  and  Queenstown,  who  get  nothing  but  5Z. 
for  plain  clothes.  In  order  to  make  them  efficient, 
they  should  get  a daily  allowance  as  much  as  our 
men  in  England. 

10097.  They  get  3s.  6d.  ? — I think  3s.  6<Z.,  for  I 
know  a man  myself  employed  on  the  duty  who  has 
to.  go  on  board  outward-bound  vessels.  Unless  yoxx 
possess  the  coxifidence  of  the  officer’s  of  the  vessel 
you  might  as  well  search  for  a needle  in  a bundle  of 
straw. 

' 10098.  How  would  the  3s.  6«Z.  a-day  help  them  to 
gain  confidence  ? — They  have  to  spend  money  out  of 
their  own  pocket  to  obtain  the  coxxfidence. 

10099.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — The  rates 
allowed  to  prosecutors  at  Quarter  Sessions  and 
Assizes  should  be  in  excess  of  those  allowed  on 
ordinary  duties. 

10100.  Why  ? — I have  had  a gx’eat  many  pro- 
secutions in  my  time.  If  you  go  up  coolly  to  a man 
in  the  street  and  ask  him  for  informatioxx,  as  a 
matter  of  light,  you  will  get  very  little. 

10101.  What  is  the  next  matter? — I have  been 
desired  to  say  that  the  men  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
Constabulary  Force  Fund.  There  is  a deductioxx  of 
liV  per  cent,  made  from  our  pay  for  contributions  to 
the  fund,  and  the  men  say  they  do  not  know  what 
becomes  of  it.  They  believe  that  an  account  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  should  be  published  yeax-ly. 
They  also  believe  that  the  contributions  from  the 
officer’s  and  the  men  should  be  kept  separate. 

10102.  Mr.  Harr  el. — The  idea  is,  that  it  is  more 
largely  drawn  on  by  the  officers  than  the  men  ? — 
Yes. 

10103.  But  the  contributions  from  the  officers 
are  much  larger  ? — They  want  to  have  them 
separate. 


10104.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  matter  ? — 
I believe  that  after  two  years’  uixinterrupted  good 
conduct  an  unfavourable  record  should  be  blotted 
out. 

10105.  Is  this  a matter  on  which  the  men  who 
sent  you  here  feel  vey  strongly  ? — Yes. 

10106.  They  find  the  effect  attaches  to  their 
entire  career  ? — Tlmough  their  entire  life,  and  follow 
them  to  the  grave. 

10107.  And  depresses  men  during  their  career  ? — 
Yes.  If  they  thought  they  could  wipe  out  their 
past  misdeeds  several  men  would  be  stimulated  to 
try  and  reform.  When  a man  gets  a favourable 
record,  that  should  immediately  blot  out  an  un- 
favoxxrable  one  if  he  has  it;  but,  in  estimating  a 
man’s  claim  for  promotion,  I would  give  a man  who 
had  no  unfavourable  records  due  credit  for  his 
exemption  from  them.  As  far  as  the  records  called 
Class  2 are  concerned,  in  fact,  I do  not  see  what 
good  in  the  world  they  are.  Some  allowance  should 
be  given.  No  matter  what  is  done  with  the  records, 
a fax'thing  should  not  be  taken  from  pension.  I have 
known  a man  of  thirty-six  years’  service,  and  he 
had  one  unfavourable  record  in  all  his  service,  and 
there  was  1Z.  a-year  deducted. 

10108.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — The  men 
think  that  in  Courts  of  Inquiry  the  officers  ought  to 
be  sworn.  It  is  no  incumbrance  to  the  officer’s  to  be 
sworn.  Plenty  would  just  as  soon  be  sworn  as  not, 
and  would  pronounce  the  same  verdict  whether  they 
were  or  not,  but  the  man  would  feel  more  confident. 
Again,  if  a man  is  charged  with  an  offence,  he  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  bring  in  a solicitor  to  plead  for  him, 
as  in  the  ordinary  Tribunals,  and  the  press  ought  to 
be  admitted  and  allowed  to  publish  the  evidence. 

10109.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  are  aware  all  the  evi- 
dence is  taken  down  in  wx-iting  ? — I am. 

10110.  And  it  is  a matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to 
take  down  evidence  in  an  intelligible  manner  by  the 
ordinary  long-hand  writing  when  solicitor’s  and 
others  ax-e  cx-oss-examining  ? — I know  that. 

10111.  You  also  know  that  the  Coux’t  record  the 
opinion,  and  that  that  must  be  concurred  in  by  the 
Inspectox’-General  before  it  becomes  a fine  ? — 
Ido. 

10112.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — The 
men  should  be  allowed,  when  off  duty  to  amuse 
themselves  in  a reasonable  manner.  For  instance, 
if  near  a liver,  that  they  could  fish  for  trout  the  same 
as  any  other  men.  I woxdd  also  say  that  if  near  a 
gentleman’s  place,  and  a man  pays  10s.  for  an  excise 
licence  for  a gun,  it  would  be  no  offence  if  he  was 
allowed  to  fire  at  a rabbit,  and  it  would  divert  him 
from  going  to  public-houses. 

10113.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — I believe  also 
that  a head  constable  should  have  power  to  give  a 
man  two  days’  leave  of  absence,  and  a constable  to 
give  one  day’s  leave  of  absence,  from  parade  to  roll- 
call. 

10114.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — The  limit  about 
not  going  more  than  a quarter  of  a-mile  from  the 
barrack  is  utterly  absurd,  and  ought  to  be  done  away 
with. 

10115.  What  do  you  propose  ? — I would  not  allow 
a man  to  go  without  informing  his  constable,  who 
might  want  him,  or  informing  the  man  in  charge,  if 
he  is  there,  and  if  not,  the  man  next  in  command. 
I would  let  a man  go  where  he  liked  as  long  as 
I could  spare  him,  and  give  him  anything  up  to 
a day’s  leave. 

10116.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — There  is  a rule 
at  present  about  going  on  duty.  I say  that  unless 
the  senior  connives  at  the  irregularity  of  the  junior’, 
he  has  no  right  whatever  to  be  punished  for  the 
misconduct  of  the  junior.  According  to  the  present 
regulation,  if  two  men  go  to  town,  say,  a married 
man  and  a single  man,  the  mairied  man  cannot  let 
the  single  man  out  of  his  sight,  and  often  he  is 
a young  unmarried  man,  who  would  not  like  to  be 
criticized  on  his  conduct  afterwards.  Let  them  report 
themselves  at  the  barrack,  and  then  each  go  his  way, 
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and  if  the  junior  happens  to  get  drunk,  let  him  be 
accountable  for  it  himself. 

10117.  Pass  to  the  next  topic  ? — The  police  should 
be  relieved  of  the  duty  of  looking  after  road 
nuisance — pigs  wandering  on  the  public  road. 

10118.  Is  your  view  on  that  subject  founded  on 
the  difficulty  which  the  discharge  of  this  duty  throws 
in  the  way  of  men  getting  information  ? — Partly  on 
that. 

10119.  And  partly  on  what  else  F — I believe  the 
road  contractor  should  do  it. 

10120.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — Back  charges. 
If  a senior  in  charge  of  a station  commits  any  in- 
fraction of  the  regulations,  the  junior  should,  at  next 
morning’s  parade,  inform  the  constable  he  has  a 
charge  against  him.  An  entry  should  be  made 
there  and  then,  and  signed.  If  he  does  not  bring 
the  charge  then,  but  afterwards  attempts  to  do  so, 
he  should  be  dismissed  the  sex-vice.  Holding  it  in 
his  sleeve  for  a month  or  two  afterwards  is  not  for 
the  good  of  the  service,  but  is  subversive  of  discipline 
and  order. 

10121.  Go  to  the  next  point? — It  would  satisfy 
men  better  if  the  roll-call  was  at  10  p.m.  all  the  year 
round. 

10122.  Pass  to  the  next  matter? — If  a person 
makes  an  application,  it  ought,  as  a matter  of  light, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  party  for  whom  it  is 
intended,  and  let  the  man  who  makes  it  be  account- 
able if  there  is  anything  wrong. 

10123.  Is  there  no  secuiity  at  present  that  it  will 
be  submitted  ? — There  are  cases  in  which  it  will  not 
be  submitted. 

10124.  What  is  the  rule  ? — The  rule  is  that  it  will 
not  be  submitted  if  considered  frivolous,  groundless, 
or  vexatious. 

10124*.  You  .think  it  should  be  submitted? — I 
think  that  anything  should  be  sent  forward  to  the 
quarter  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  if  the  man  does 
anything  wrong  let  him  be  punished. 

10125.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  you  mean  the  practice 
prevails  of  not  letting  a man  know  whether  it  is 
submitted  or  not  ? — I do  not  speak  individually,  but 
the  men  say  they  send  fox-ward  applications  some- 
times, and  they  never  hear  more  of  them. 

10126.  I can  well  understand  that  applications 
might  be  made  by  men,  and  that  the  proper  course 
to  pursue  would  be,  instead  of  submitting  them,  to 
have  them  returned  by  the  superior  officer  to  remark 
on  them  that  he  did  not  think  the  application 
ought  to  be  sent  forward  ? — I think  that  would  be 
right. 

10127.  What  is  suggested  to  you  as  a subject  of 
complaint  is,  that  occasionally  applications  are  sent 
in,  and  they  are  withheld  without  any  reason  being 
given  ? — Yes ; I have  no  personal  cause  of  com- 
plaint. 

10128.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — Yes.  The  men 
complain  that  due  care  is  not  taken  to  keep  the 
barracks  in  proper  repair. 

10129.  The  barracks  in  the  country  are  taken  from 
private  individuals  ? — They  are. 

10130.  Of  course,  they  are  ordinary  houses  ? — 
Yes 

10131.  In  country  places  landlords,  both  small 
and  great,  do  not  undertake  the  obligations  of  keep- 
ing in  repair  veiy  freely  ? — They  do  not,  as  a rule. 
Some  do,  and  some  do  not. 

10132.  The  regulation,  at  present,  is  that  the 
county  inspector  should  call  upon  the  landlord  to 
make  the  repairs  ? — Yes. 

10133.  If  he  does  not  make  the  proper  repairs 
within  a reasonable  time  the  county  inspector  may 
have  them  done  at  the  landlord’s  cost,  and  stop  the 
expense  out  of  the  rent? — Yes. 

10134.  Would  you  suggest  anything  more  strin- 
gent being  carried  out  ? — I would  suggest  that  the 
barracks  should  be  examined  periodically  by  a compe- 
tent disinterested  authority,  who  would  see  that  they 
were  kept  in  proper  repair.  In  fact,  complaints 
have  been  made  to  me  by  men  that  they  would  be  a 


great  deal  better  pleased  not  to  make  a report  about  Head  Con- 
the  barracks  in  some  places.  stable 

10135.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  ? — With  M'Namara. 

regard  to  pensions  being  equalized,  I would  say  that  28  Sent.,  1882. 
at  fifteen  years’  service  a man  should  get  half  his  ’ 

salary,  and  for  each  year  up  to  thirty  he  should  get 
one-fifteenth  of  the  other  half ; but  at  present  he 
gets  as  much  at  fifteen  years’  sendee  as  at  nineteen 
years  eleven  months.  When  a man  completes  thirty 
years’  service  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  retire  with- 
out any  medical  test  or  otherwise. 

10136.  That  is  the  rule  at  present  with  regard  to 
those  who  joined  since  1866.  You  desire  to  have  it 
extended  to  the  men  who  joined  prior  to  1866  ? — 

The  majority  of  the  men  say  there  ought  to  be  com- 
pulsory retirement  at  thirty.  That  is  not  my 
opinion ; because  I believe  it  would  not  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  service  to  compel  a man  to 
retire  if  he  is  able  to  serve  longer. 

10137.  Is  there  any  other  subject  ? — On  the  ques- 
tion of  extra  pay,  I said  if  5s.  6 d.  was  given  to  head 
constables,  and  4s.  6d.  to  constables,  that  woxdd  do ; 
but  I fox-got  to  mention  that  the  houi-s  should  be  as 
before,  namely,  ten  hours,  terminating  at  3 a.m.  ; 
because,  at  present,  if  we  do  not  go  out  before  9 we 
will  not  be  entitled  at  all. 

10138.  Mr.  Harrel. — Seeing  that  the  night  allow- 
ance is  intended  to  meet  a cex-tain  expenditure, 
namely,  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast,  do  you  think 
that,  under  reasonable  circumstances,  a man  would 
incur-  those  items  of  expenditure  in  ten  hours  ? — He 
might  not  exactly  incur  the  items  of  expenditure, 
but  he  would  incur-  others  that  would  not  be  thought 
of  at  all. 

10139.  I know  a cex-tain  amount  of  hardship  may 
occur  under  the  present  regulation,  by  which,  if  a 
man’s  departure  from  barrack  is  after  9 o’clock,  he 
must  be  out  twenty -four  hours  before  he  can  get 
4s.  6d.  ? — Yes. 

10140.  Supposing  the  regulation  was  altered  to 
this  extent,  that  any  twelve  hours’  absence  would 
entitle  a man  to  a nightly  allowance,  provided  that 
three  of  the  hours  were  between  12  o’clock  midnight 
and  3 a.m.,  instead  of  as  now,  twelve  hours,  six  of 
which  must  be  between  9 p.m.  and  3 a.m.  Do  you 
not  think  that  would  reasonably  meet  every  circum- 
stance under  which  a man  was  put  to  extra  expense 
for  a night  ? — I think  that  would  be  fair. 

. 10141.  Is  there  anything  else? — With  regard  to 
promotions,  I would  again  respectfully  say  that  we 
are  very  strong  upon  the  subject  of  this  limit  of 
age. 

10142.  You  suggest  that  there  should  be  medical 
inspection  ? — Yes ; and  make  it  as  rigorous  as  you 
like.  Two  other  head  constables  spoke  very  strongly 
on  the  subject.  There  is  one  head  constable  — as 
nice  a fellow  as  there  is  in  the  force — and  he  told  me 
he  was  called  up  to  be  examined,  but  because  his 
figure  was  not  a good  one  he  was  spun.  If  he  was 
figure  enough  to  be  a head  constable,  he  was  figure 
enough  to  be  a sub-inspector  also. 

10143.  You  refer  to  personal  appearance  ? — His 
appearance  was  not  good  enough  ; but  T say  if  good 
enough  to  be  head  constable,  it  was  good  enough  for 
an  officer.  In  the  rank  and  file  you  would  find 
physique  prevail  to  as  great  an  extent  as  among  the 
officers.  We  have  been  passed  over  as  to  age;  but 
I say  that  men  who  are  actually  our  seniox-s  have 
been  appointed,  simply  through  a mistake  about  age. 

This  is  a rule  that  has  been  made  by  the  Inspector- 
General,  and  he  could  change  it.  I have  heard  an 
instance  of  a man  who  was  allowed  to  alter  his  state- 
ment of  age.  How,  I am  as  fit  for  service  as  the  day 
I joined.  I am  in  this  position,  that  I am  thought 
too  young  to  be  let  out.  If  they  let  me  out  I would 
be  as  well  satisfied.  I could  walk  40  miles  this 
moment ; I am  as  active  as  ever  I was  in  my  life. 

Where  I belong  to  the  baptismal  register  was  not 
properly  kept,  and  I made  a mistake. 

10144.  Chairman. — Under  what  circumstances  did 
youmake  the  mistake  ? — When  coming  into  the  county 
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Head  Con  - inspector's  office,  I did  not  know  what  questions  would 
s^!>lu  be  asked  of  me,  and  1 answered  without  any  oppor- 
i . i >.  amara.  j.nnjjy  0£  thinking.  The  clerk  asked  me,  “ Wliat  age 
28  Sept.,  1882.  are  you  ?”  I said,  “ I am  over  18.”  He  said,  “ Then 


there  are  no  fractional  parts  allowed ; you  must  l>e 
put  down  19.”  That  is  the  way  the  mistake  was 
made  ; and  I was  barely  18  at  the  time.  That  is  the 
reason  I was  done  out  of  my  promotion. 


Sub-Constable  Michael  Molt  ah  an,  examined. 


Sub-Con-  10145.  Chairman.  — You  represent . the  sub-con- 
st?b,e:  stables  of  the  East  Riding  of  Cork  County  ? — Yes. 

1 • 1 ora  l|D’  i have  been  thirteen  months  in  Queenstown,  and 
28  Sept.,  1882.  twelve  years  and  four  months  in  the  force  all  but  a 
few  days. 

10146.  Take  the  subjects  you  wish  to  bring  under 
our  notice  in  the  order  you  consider  most  important  ? 
— The  ten  men  who  sent  me  here  each  gave  me  a 
document,  setting  forth  the  grievances  of  their  dis- 
tricts, and  I took  the  points  I considered  important 
out  of  them. 

10147.  What  is  the  first  P — The  first  matter  is 
pay.  They  ask  Is.  a-day  increase  of  pay  for  all 
ranks,  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  and 
the  severe  and  harassing  duties  they  have  to  dis- 
charge. Besides,  the  cost  of  living  throughout  Ire- 
land is  as  great  as  in  London  or  Dublin. 

10148.  Have  you  compared  the  rates  of  pay  of  the 
force  with  the  English  rural  forces  at  all  ? — I do  not 
know  much  about  the  rural  forces.  I was  in  London 
myself  last  winter,  and  I inquired  about  the  pay  and 
treatment  of  the  men.  They  showed  me  billiard 
rooms,  recreating  rooms,  and  other  matters,  placing 
them  in  a far  better  way  than  we  are. 

10149.  Proceed  with  your  argument  ? — About 
pensions,  they  ask  that  when  a man  is  discharged  at 
ten  years’  service,  on  the  ground  of  being  physically 
unfit  for  the  further  performance  of  his  duty,  he 
should  be  granted  a pension  of  one-third  of  his  pay  ; 
at  fifteen  years’  service  that  half  his  pay  should  be 
given ; and  at  thirty  years’  service  that  the  pension 
should  be  equal  to  full  pay. 

10150.  Mr.  Karr  el.  — You  propose  that  at  ten 
years  he  should  get  one-third  of  his  pay  as  pension, 
if  incapacitated  from  further  service  by  physical 
inability  ? — Yes. 

10151.  You  do  not  mean  accident,  because  that 
is  already  provided  for  ? — That  is  provided  for 
already. 

10152.  At  present,  he  is  entitled  to  a gratuity  ? — 
To  a gratuity,  and  nothing  more. 

10153.  Chairman. — Have  you  known  individual 
cases  of  hardship  to  men  becoming  physically  inca- 
pable of  serving  longer  in  the  police,  but  who  lived 
many  years  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

10154.  And  that  it  bore  hardly  on  them  r — Yes. 
The  men  also  claim  that  it  should  be  optional  to 
retire  after  twenty-five  years,  and  that  it  be  made 
compulsory  to  retire  after  thirty  years’  service. 

10155.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — The  men  are 
unanimous  in  condemning  the  present  system  of 
promotion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  system  of  selection  introduced  or  recommended 
by  the  late  Colonel  Wood  has  been  grossly  abused. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Colonel  Wood  meant 
well  when  he  said  that  the  best  qualified  men  should 
be  advanced ; but  as  the  whole  responsibility  of 
saying  who  were  the  best  men  lay  with  the  county 
inspectors,  without  appeal  or  revision,  they  in  most 
counties  took  advantage  of  it  to  promote  their  own 
favourites,  or  those  who  were  recommended  to  them 
by  persons  of  influence  within  the  county.  County  in- 
spectors’ clerks,  too,  command  wonderful  influence 
with  the  county  inspectors.  They  are  therefore 
looked  up  to,  and  their  patronage  is  courted  by  all 
grades.  On  account  of  the  gross  abuses  which 
obtain  under  the  present  system,  the  men  are  unani- 
mous in  claiming  that  promotion  should  go  by 
seniority,  provided  the  senior  men  be  found  qualified  ; 
and  to  insure  fairness,  and  prevent  all  suspicion  of 


local  influence,  the  examinations  should  be  conducted 
by  a Civil  Service  examiner,  who  could  visit  the 
county  half-yearly  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
examinations. 

10156.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — The  select  list, 
for  the  promotion  of  constables  to  the  rank  of  head 
constables,  causes  great  dissatisfaction.  There  can 
be  ho  justice  in  rewarding  policemen  as  schoolboys 
for  proficiency  in  subjects  with  which  every  intelli- 
gent man  is  sufficiently  acquainted,  so  far  as  they 
arc  requisite  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  The  time 
spent  in  preparing  for  these  competitive  examinations 
would  have  been  better  employed  in  suppression  of 
crime  and  the  detection  of  offenders. 

10157.  What  is  your  next  argument  ? — With 
regard  to  the  system  of  the  appointment  of  cadets, 
that  one-half  of  the  appointments  should  be  made 
from  the  ranks  ; but  in  scarcely  any  instance  have  I 
heard  them  ask  for  more,  or  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
promotion  should  be  entirely  from  the  ranks. 

10158.  Mr.  Harrel. — Is  the  suggestion  of  the  men. 
as  regards  promotion  by  seniority,  with  reference  to 
the  whole  force,  or  by  counties  ? — The  general 
opinion  is,  that  it  should  go  through  the  Avliole 
force. 

10159.  You  heard  Avliat  the  head  constable  said, 
and  so  far  as  that  point  is  concerned  you  agree  with 
him  ? — I agree  with  him  fully. 

10160.  What  reason  do  the  men  give  for  fixing 
the  number  to  be  promoted  from  the  ranks  as  sub- 
inspectors at  half.  Do  they  think  the  element  of 
fresh  blood  would  still  be  useful  in  the  force,  and 
giving  half  the  promotions  would  be  a fair  encourage- 
ment to  the  ranks  ? — They  think  that  half  the 
appointments  would  meet  all  the  deserving  cases, 
and,  besides,  the  men  prefer  to  serve  under  a gentle- 
man who  has  entered  the  service  as  a cadet.  That 
is  the  general  feeling. 

10161.  Have  they  looked  at  it  from  this  point  of 
view,  that  bringing  in  fresh  blood  would  more 
or  less  keep  up  the  social  position  as  a.  whole  f — 
Yes. 

10162.  In  point  of  fact,  if  the  promotions  were 
altogether  from  the  ranks,  there  would  be  the 
risk  of  that  social  position  being  lowered  ? — 
Decidedly. 

10163.  And  the  inducement  and  reward  to  the 
head  constables  would  be  relatively  smaller  ? — 
So  it  would.  Men  to  entitle  them  to  special  promo- 
tion should  perfoim  some  very  distinguished  police 
service,  as  every  man,  as  a rule,  discharges  his  duty 
honestly  and  well. 

10164.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  matter?— 
Unfavourable  records.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  men  that  all  unfavourable  records  should  be 
blotted  out  after  four  years’  service,  free  from  all 
such  unfavourable  records,  and  no  matter  wliat  unfa- 
vourable records  a man  may  have  incurred  during  his 
service,  they  should  not  militate  against  him  on  re- 
tirement,  or  be  taken  into  consideration  in  calculating 
the  amount  of  his  pension,  because,  first,  such  men, 
although  punished  for  breaches  of  discipline,  are 
generally  as  active  and  intelligent  in  the  peiform- 
ance  of  their  duties  as  those  who  have  never  been 
punished,  and  therefore  quite  as  well  entitled  to 
receive  a subsistence  allowance  in  their  old  age 
from  the  pxiblic  whom  they  have  served;  and 
secondly,  such  men  by  having  paid  a fine  at  the 
time  they  committed  the  offence,  and  by  having 
their  promotion  and  other  indulgences  withheld  or 
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delayed  for  four  years,  have  sufficiently  expiated 
their  offence. 

10165.  Proceed  to  the  next  topic  ? — Lodging 
allowance  for  married  men. 

10166.  Are  you  a married  man? — No.  They 
claim  lodging  allowance  for  married  men  at  the  rate 
of  from  81.  to  12 Z.  per  annum.  Rent  for  lodgings 
is  a .great  strain  on  the  limited  resources  of  the 
married  man.  I have  an  estimate  of  yearly  ex- 
penses from  a married  man,  which  amounts  to 
66Z.  17s.,  Iris  yearly  salary  being  only  59Z.  16s.  He 
has  six  children.  A constable  at  my  station  at 
Queenstown  pays  24  Z.  per  annum  for  furnished 
lodgings,  and  an  acting  constable  at  the  same  station 
pays  18Z. 

10167.  Queenstown  is  rather  an  expensive  place  ? 
— It  is  for  lodgings. 

10168.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — The  men  claim 
for  boots  an  allowance  of  4Z.  per  annum,  which  can 
hardly  be  considered  excessive. 

10169.  What  do  you  pay  for  boots  down  there  ? — 
18s.  per  paii'. 

10170.  You  would  not  wear  more  than  three 
pairs  in  the  year? — Repairs  would  take  the  re- 
mainder. 

10171.  Would  repairs  take  26s.  ? — Very  nearly. 

10172.  Go  to  the  next  subject? — Nightly  and 
other  allowances.  The  men  are  fairly  satisfied  if 
the  present  scale  of  4s.  6tZ.  for  a night’s  absence,  and 
2s.  for  ten  hours,  granted  temporarily  for  six 
months,  be  made  permanent.  A man  going  on  duty 
any  time  before  12,  and  spending  ten  hours  out, 
should  be  entitled  to  the  night  allowance. 

10173.  What  is  the  next  matter? — The  allowance 
for  fuel  and  light  is  insufficient.  1Z.  per  month 
should  be  allowed  all  the  year  round  for  district 
head-quarter  stations,  and  15s.  for  out-stations. 

10174.  Pass  to  the  next  point  ? — An  allowance  to 
assist  in  paying  for  servant  should  be  granted  in  all 
stations  where  the  number  of  single  men  in  mess  is 
less  than  four. 

10175.  What  are  you  paying  in  Queenstown? — 
4s.  6<Z.  a-month ; but  we  have  a large  number  of 
single  men  there. 

10176.  What  is  the  largest  you  ever  paid? — 
4s.  6d.  is  the  largest  fixed  by  the  Committee.  If 
men  give  trouble  to  the  servants  in  making-up  linen, 
they  generally  give  2s.  or  3s.  extra. 

10177.  What  is  the  largest  you  ever  paid  ? — 
7s.  6<Z.  a-month. 

10178.  Did  that  include  gratuities  ? — No. 

10179.  Where  was  that?— In  Ballina. 

10180.  How  long  did  that  last? — About  eight 
months. 

10181.  Go  to  the  next  subject? — The  men  ask 
that  every  man  be  held  responsible  for  his  own  acts. 
This  applies  specially  to  sub-constables.  The 
authority  of  one  sub-constable  over  another  is  very 
weak.  Therefore,  the  senior  sub-constable  on  duty 
cannot  control  his  junior  as  effectually  as  those  of 
higher  grades  can. 

10182.  Pass  to  the  next  point  ? — The  men  are  too 
often  transferred  unnecessarily.  This  prevents  them 
from  haying  a good  local  knowledge,  than  which 
nothing  is  of  more  importance  to  a policeman  in  the 
efficient  performance  of  his  duties.  I have  heard 
an  experienced  head  constable,  and  other  constables, 
declare  over  and  over  again  that  one  man  who  knew 
the  district  thoroughly  was  of  more  real  assistance  to 
them  than  three  who  knew  it  only  imperfectly. 

10183.  All  the  expenses  are  paid  now  on  a man 
being  transferred? — It  is  only  within  the  last 
month  or  so ; but  within  the  last  four  or  five  years 
it  has  obtained  as  much  as  it  ever  did  in  the  force, 
transfers  from  one  county  to  another  is  a matter 
well  deserving  of  careful  attention.  Men  transferred 
m the  interest  of  the  public  service  should  not  suffer 
hereby,  as  is  at  present  the  case.  The  Code  says 
lat  when  men  in  such  cases  are  transferred,  that  due 
legard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  place  which  they  held  on 
he  promotion  list  of  their  late  county  inspector. 

[1502] 


This,  however,  is  never  attended  to,  and  the  new 
county  inspector,  as  a rule,  always  meets  any  com- 
plaints which  men  may  make  by  saying  that  helloes 
not  know  them  sufficiently. 

10184.  That  would  be  met  if  your  ideas,  or  a 
modification  of  them,  were  carried  out  on  the  subject 
of  promotion  ?— It  would.  I would  have  had  my 
promotion  last  November,  only  for  being  transferred 
from  one  county  to  another.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  men  transferred  on  marriage.  Men  in 
every  such  case  should  receive  the  place  which  they 
held  on  the  former  county  inspectors’  list. 

10185.  What  is  your  next  point?  — Uniform 
system  of  promotion.  Many  men  are  of  opinion  that 
it  would  give  greater  satisfaction  if  a uniform 
system  of  promotion  were  established  throughout 
the  whole  force,  instead  of  as  at  present,  by  counties,, 
and  certainly,  having  regard  to  the  difference  of 
opinion  which  exists  among  officers  as  to  the  service 
at  which  a man  should  be  promoted,  I would  con- 
sider it  the  fairer  way.  Another  point  claims 
attention.  During  the  late  land  agitation  I have 
seen  the  men  who  bore  the  brunt  of  it,  who  were 
hurried  from  county  to  county  to  evictions,  the 
protection  of  process  servers,  and  suppressing 
meetings,  all  dangerous  duties,  involving  consider- 
able risk.  I have  seen  these  men’s  claims  directly 
ignored,  while  those  who  remained  at  home  in 
inglorious  ease  were  pushed  forward,  such  as  sub- 
inspectors’  clerks.  This  alone  was  well  calculated 
to  create  discontent.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  some 
counties  men  who  for  years  had  scarcely  time  to 
write  a simple  letter,  and  whose  hands  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  rifle  than  the  pen,  had  to  com- 
pete in  handwriting  with  those  whose  trade  was 
writing.  Men  of  fifteen  years’  service  and  upwards 
should  receive  good-service  pay.  After  that  service 
a man’s  chances  of  promotion  are  growing  weak,  yet 
there  is  a certain  amount  of  responsibility  on  his 
shoulders,  and  this  recognition  of  long  service  would 
strengthen  his  authority,  and  cause  the  junior  men 
to  yield  a readier  obedience.  There  should  also  be 
two  classes  of  constables ; up  to  five  years’  service 
constables  should  belong  to  the  second  class ; at  five 
years  to  be  promoted  to  the  first. 

10186.  Proceed  -with  your  argument  ? — If  I may 
give  my  own  case  as  an  instance  on  the  subject  of 
promotion,  I have  the  recommendations  of  five 
officers,  covering  a period  of  six  years.  I have 
passed  the  county  inspector’s  examination  creditably. 

I was  included  among  those  whom  the  Assistant 
Inspector-General  specially  approved  of  for  their 
answering  on  his  inspection.  I have  twelve  years 
and  four  months’  service.  I see  men  of,  at  all 
events,  inferior  qualifications,  no  more  diligent  than 
myself,  promoted  at  eight  years’  service  in  the 
county  in  which  I am  serving. 

10187.  You  attribute  your  position  to  the  fact  that 
you  were  transferred  ? — Partly. 

10188.  In  fact,  the  difficulty  of  your  position  could 
not  arise  if  promotion  on  the  lines  suggested  by  you 
were  carried  out  ? — It  could  not. 

10189.  What  is  your  next  point? — Courts  of 
Inquiry.  The  men  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
constitution  of  Courts  of  Inquiry.  They  believe 
that  it  would  give  more  confidence  if  the  officers 
were  sworn.  Men,  too,  should  not  be  punished  for 
the  evidence  which  they  give  at  these  Courts,  except 
where  it  is  manifestly  false.  The  best  and  most 
conscientious  men  may  differ  in  opinion  on  certain 
matters';  for  instance,  in  case  of  intoxication  one 
may  swear  that  the  accused  was  unfit  for  duty,  while 
another  may  swear  to  the  contrary ; yet  both  may 
firmly  believe  what  they  swear.  Officers  should 
never  sit  in  Court  in  cases  where  either  the  accuser 
or  accused  has  served  under  them  for  a lengthened 
period,  and  the  accused  should  be  allowed  the 
service  of  a solicitor  for  his  defence  just  as  at  petty 
sessions. 

10190.  Pass  to  the  next  point  ? — The  married 
men  claim  that  their  wives  should  be  permitted  to 
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Sub-Con-  follow  any  industry  witli  which  she  may  be 
,,  acquainted,  such  as  dressmaking  or  teaching  school, 

ora  ian'  in  order  to  assist  in  the  bringing  up  and  education  of 
:>s  Sept.,  1882.  her  family.  They  do  not  ask  that  their  wives  be 
permitted  to  keep  a shop  in  the  county  in  which 
their  husbands  may  be  serving. 

10191.  Proceed  with  your  argument? — With 
regard  to  discipline,  the  harsh  and  overbearing 
conduct  of  some  officers  and  constables  causes  great 
discontent.  They  should  not  be  permitted  to  drive 
some  of  the  best  men  out  of  the  service  merely  to 
gratify  their  own  bad  temper.  I once  heard  an 
officer  say,  because  the  men  boi'e  themselves  respect- 
ably, and  would  not  associate  with  his  servants, 
that  there  was  nothing  like  lining  them  a few  times 
to  bring  them  to  their  senses. 

10192.  Pass  to  the  next  point  ? — Examination  in 
police  duties.  This  is  a matter  on  which  the  men 
feel  deeply,  first,  as  regards  the  hue  and  cry.  At 
most  stations  the  men  every  morning  have  to  go 
through  a long  and  exceedingly  wearisone  sing-song 
description  of  offenders,  sometimes  extending  over 
seven  or  eight  counties,  besides  descriptions  specially 
sent  from  head-quarters  by  telegram  and  otherwise. 
Indeed,  at  some  stations  these  descriptions  form  the 
only  literary  treat  next  day.  Then,  too,  there  is  an 
exactitude  required  in  general  police  duties  which  is 
wholly  unnecessary;  for  instance,  as  regards  the 
various  Acts  of  Parliament  which  the  police  are 
required  to  enforce,  one  would  reasonably  think  that 
a full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  each  section  is  all 
that  should  be  required,  but  no.  With  many  officers 
and  constables  in  charge  this  is  useless,  unless  men 
can  retain  in  their  memories  the  number  of  each 
section. 

10193.  Mr.  Sorrel. — You  know  that  as  a matter 
of  written  regulation  at  present  the  Inspector- 
General  does  not  require  that  the  number  of  each 
section  should  be  got  off  by  heart  ? — I know,  but  it 
is  required ; I would  go  in  for  a man  having  a full 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  his  duties.  Young  men 
may  get  off  these  descriptions,  and  know  the  sections 
readily  enough,  but  the  older  men  cannot.  I well 
remember,  when  I was  a recruit  at  the  depot,  the 
task  of  committing  to  memory  every  word  in  the 
manual  appeared  child’s  play  to  me.  Now,  it  would 
be  a most  laborious  task  to  have  to  commit  to 
memory  a book  one-fourth  its  size.  Besides,  the 
man  who  goes  out  and  detects  the  offender,  and 
prosecutes  him  to  conviction,  is  never  mentioned 
as  favourably  in  inspection  reports  as  the  man  who 
sits  within,  studies  the  books  bearing  on  such 
matters,  and  tells  his  officer  on  inspection  a good 
story  as  to  how  he  would  do  it.  Every  one 
apparently,  except  the  officers,  can  see  into  the 
absurdity  of  such  a system.  It  is  more  than  time 
that  common  sense  should  prevail,  and  that  this 
nonsensical  system  were  abolished. 

10194.  Pass  to  the  next  topic? — Permission  to 
, marry.  Many  of  the  younger  member's  have  re- 
quested me  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  Com- 
mittee. They  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
present  term  of  service — seven  years  in  a county — 
is  entirely  too  long.  They  are  unanimous  in  asking 
that  it  be  reduced  to  five.  At  the  same  time,  while 
on  this  subject,  I may  remark  that  the  recent  publi- 
cation of  the  men’s  pay,  and  the  posting  of  it 
throughout  Ireland,  has  not  much  increased  the 
men’s  chances  of  matrimonial  speculation.  A highly 
respectable  and  sensible  young  woman  told  me  a 
few  days  since  that,  having  seen  the  very  miserable 
pittance  on  which  a policeman  had  to  support  him- 
self and  his  wife,  she  would  not  think  of  having 
anything  more  to  do  with  the  service ; it  changed 
her  mind  altogether. 

1019s.  What  is  your  next  point  ? — Marching- 
order  parades.  This  is  altogether  an  irritating  and 
useless  affair.  Some  officers,  on  inspection,  always 
order  the  men  to  turn  out  in  marching  order.  They 
arc  turned  out  in  marching  order,  and  kept  standing 
for  hours  with  those  heavy  and  useless  incumbrances 


on  their  backs.  I was  once  stationed  under  a sub- 
inspector who  made  the  men  lay  down  and  open 
their  packs  in  the  barrack  yard.  This  always 
afforded  intense  delight  to  the  unwashed  of  the 
town,  who  flocked  in  scores  to  see  the  “ peelers  ” 
acting  the  part  of  petty  pedlars.  The  officer  to 
whom  I allude  rose  from  the  ranks.  The  matter 
pressed  so  much  on  my  mind  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  objections  I have  to  having  the  force 
officered  exclusively  from  the  ranks. 

10197.  Pass  to  the  next  point? — Select  list  for 
sub-constables.  When  the  select  list  for  constables 
was  first  formed,  the  Inspector-General  said  that  his 
object  in  forming  it  was  to  develop  the  talent  of 
the  force  and  bring  the  best-qualified  men  to  the 
front.  Now,  here  was  gross  inconsistency.  If  the 
object  was  to  develop  the  intellect  of  the  service, 
he  ought  to  have  begun  at  the  beginning,  and 
established  a system  of  examination,  whereby  the 
educational  acquirements  of  the  sub-constables 
would  be  ascertained.  The  very  same  programme 
as  that  laid  down  for  the  constables  would  answer. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  cleverest  and  best-educated 
sub-constables  consider  that  programme  entirely  too 
narrow,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  added,  at  least 
as  optional  subjects,  languages,  literature,  and  the 
History  of  England,  and  some  modern  or  foreign 
language.  This  programme  might  be  considered 
too  comprehensive  by  some  ; but  we  think  that  the 
man  who  is  promoted  solely  on,  account  of  his 
literary  merit  should  be  somewhat  more  distin- 
guished than  those  who  excel  in  the  few  elementary 
subjects  which  now  form  the  programme  of  examina- 
tion. 

10198.  When  you  speak  of  a select  list  for  sub- 
constables on  the  lines  at  - present  existing  for 
constables,  you  are  aware,  I suppose,  that  one  of 
the  objections  to  the  select  list  is  that,  if  a con- 
stable is  fortunate  enough  to  get  promotion  at  an 
early  period  of  his  service,  that  after  two  or  three 
years,  according  as  he  is  or  is  not  in  charge  of  a 
station,  he  then  becomes  qualified  to  compete  on  the 
select  list,  and  the  result  of  that  is  that  men  are 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  head  constable  at  a very 
early  period  of  service  indeed.  Now,  it  is  suggested 
that  a certain  limitation  as  regards  service  should 
be  placed  upon  constables  before  they  could  com- 
pete for  the  select  list;  that  is,  that  they  should 
have  an  entire  service  of  eight  years,  ten  years,  or 
foui’teen,  as  the  case,  may  be,  before  being  qualified 
to  compete  for  the  rank  of  head  constable.  Would 
you  suggest  that  any  limitation  should  be  placed 
upon  the  service  of  a sub-constable  before  he  could 
compete  for  the  select  list,  or  would  you  allow  him 
to  compete  at  any  time  ? — Nearly  every  man  I spoke 
to  on  the  matter  said  no  man’s  claim  should  be 
entertained  for  one  moment  until  he  has  at  least 
seven  years’-  service. 

10199.  That  is  your  opinion  and  the  opinion  of 
the  men  ? — It  is. 

10200.  While  you  would  like  to  develop  talent 
at  an  early  period  of  service,  still  a limitation  of 
service  should  be  placed  upon  a man  before  ho 
would  be  eligible  for  examination  ? — No  man  would 
know  his  duties  thoroughly,  as  a rule,  sooner. 

10201.  And  the  young  man  who  joined  with  the 
idea  of  benefiting  by  such  a method  of  promotion 
would  be  bound  to  show  a certain  strength  of 
purpose  if  he  had  to  go  through  the  probationaiy 
period  of  seven  years  ? — Exactly.  I know  counties 
where  they  are  promoted,  as  a rule,  at  three  years 
service,  and  men  will  be  qualified  to  go  in  for  the 
select  list  at  six  years’  service. 

10202.  Chairman. — You  had  a list  of  the  expen- 
diture of  a married  man  ? — Yes  ; in  the  district  of 
Ballincollig. 

10203.  How  many  children  has  he  ? — Six. 

10204.  What  is  his  rank  ? — He  is  a sub-con- 
stable. 

10205.  With  what  pay  ? — 59Z.  16s.,  less  by  l£  per 
cent. 
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10206.  With  the  six  children  beef  costs  him 
11.  2s.  Qd.  per  month? — Yes. 

10207.  That  does  not  allow  him  meat  every  day  ? 
— He  cannot  have  it ; I am  sure  that  would  repre- 
sent, at  2s.  a-day,  twelve  days  in  the  month. 

10208.  Mr.  Harrcl. — That  would  be  27  lbs.  of 
beef  for  himself  and  wife  and  the  six  children  ? — Yes. 

10209. — That  would  hardly  represent  a meal 
a-day  ? — Hot  at  all. 

10210.  Chairman. — I see  tea  and  sugar  put  down 
at  6s.  4 d. ; bread,  11s.  7 \d. ; vegetables,  including 
potatoes,  9s.  6d.  Then  there  are  various  items,  like 
blacking,  and  so  on,  groceries,  cooking  utensils,  &c., 
fuel,  light,  and  carriage,  4s.  How  much  of  that 
would  you  say  would  be  represented  by  cairiage  ? — 
He  is  6 miles  from  town. 

10211.  The  mess  account  would  come  to 
4Z.  5s.  3 id.  P— Yes. 

10212.  You  add  to  that  a number  of  other  things 
calculated  for  a month  from  an  expenditure  spread- 
ing over  the  whole  year ; boots  and  repairs,  6s.  8 d. ; 
items  for  stockings,  shirts,  towels,  and  other  matters 
of  dress ; repair  of  watch,  6s.  a-year  ? — Yes. 

10213.  Support  of  clergy,  11.  a-year ; tobacco  and 
pipes,  5s.  6cZ.  a-month,  or  a little  over  three  guineas 
a-year ; stationery,  2s.  8 d. ; newspapers,  3s. ; plain 
clothes,  four  suits  in  thirty  years  at  6Z.  per  suit. 
Have  you  found  four  suits  in  thirty  years  to  be  the 
average  number  bought  at  present  in  the  force  ? — 
Married  men  do  not  buy  much  plain  clothes,  and 
they  are  seldom  put  into  plain  clothes.  I know 
single  men  get  a suit  every  year. 


10214.  That  makes  1Z.  6s.  1-§<Z.,  and  added  to 
4Z.  5s.  3£d.,it  makes  5Z.  11s.  5tZ.,  which,  multiplied  by 
12,  makes  66Z.  17s.,  while  the  highest  pay  of  a sub- 
constable  is  62Z.  8s.  ? — Yes. 

10215.  I suppose  that  if  a man  were  in  this  posi- 
tion he  must  in  all  probability  either  be  very  badly 
off,  or  have  got  some  money  with  his  wife,  or  have 
saved  some  money  before  he  got  married? — Men 
generally  have  a little  saved. 

10216.  By  the  time  be  has  six  children  the  savings 
have  probably  been  reduced  ? — He  could  not  get  on 
at  all  if  he  had  not  a trifle  saved. 

10217.  How  does  he  get  on  on  his  pay  ? — I do  not 
know.  He  may  be  in  debt. 

10218.  Mr.  Harrel. — Or  he  may  not  live  up  to  this 
standard  winch  he  puts  forward  as  a fail-  one  ? — I 
believe  it  is  a very  low  estimate. 

10219.  There  are  two  ways  out  of  the  difficulty — 
either  he  must  have  incurred  debt  or  did  not  live  up 
to  this  ? — Yes. 

10220.  Chairman. — For  a servant,  5s.  a-month. 
That  is  3Z.  a-year — is  that  for  a little  girl  P — That  is 
what  I take  it  to  be  ; a little  girl  to  look  after  the 
child. 

10221.  This  man  pays  Is.  a-month  ? — He  pays  Is. 
or  Is.  6cZ. 

10222.  Does  he  reside  in  barrack  ? — I think  not. 

10223.  How  long  was  this  man  in  the  service 
when  he  married  ? — He  has  seventeen  years’  service 
now. 

10224.  How  long  is  he  married  ? — He  has  six 
children  ; I dare  say  nine  or  ten  years. 


Sub-Con- 
M.  Morahan. 
28  Sept.,  1882. 


[Mr.  Holmes  returned .] 


County  Inspector  Quin  John  Bbownrigg,  examined. 


10225.  Chairman. — You  are  county  inspector,  and 
stationed  in  Londonderry  ? — I am. 

10226.  How  long  have  you  being  stationed  in 
Londonderry  ? — About  six  years. 

10227.  How  many  years’  previous  experience  have 
you  had  of  the  force  ? — I have  had  twenty-  line 
years’  service. 

10228.  You  have  been  stationed  in  many  other 
parts  of  Ireland? — Yes ; I have  been  stationed  in 
Wicklow,  Meath,  Cork,  Wexford,  and  Antrim. 

10229.  Your  county  has  not  been  very  much 
troubled  by  the  late  disturbance  ? — Ho. 

10230.  Therefore  it  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of 
a county  in  which  the  state  of  things  that  existed 
before  the  late  disturbance  prevailed? — Quite  so. 
Of  course  it  was  affected  as  other  counties  were,  but 
to  a much  less  extent. 

10231.  Have  the  men  in  the  county  been  drafted 
during  the  disturbance  to  other  places  to  any  large 
extent  ? — Yes. 

10232.  Have  you  had  opportunities  of  considering 
or  of  seeing  whether  the  pay  in  the  various  ranks  is 
above  or  below,  or  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the 
meji  ? — I have  had.  I always  make  it  my  business 
to  acquaint  myself  with  the  general  matters  'affect- 
ing the  force. 

10233.  Tell  us  what  the  result  of  your  experience 
1S  ? — I make  it  a rule  when  I go  round  on  my  in- 
spections to  ask  the  man  in  charge  and  the  men 
themselves  how  they  are  getting  on,  and  if  they  are 
well  contented.  Up  to  the  recent  agitation  I never 
heard  the  slightest  grumble  about  insufficient  pay. 

10234.  Until  when  ? — Until  this  outbreak  in 
Limerick.  In  fact,  the  men  expressed  themselves 
quite  happy  and  contented,  and  that  the  men  who 
did  not  drink  were  saving  money.  And  I believe  it 
to  be  a fact. 

. 10235..  Take  the  case  of  married  men  in  your  force 
Londonderry.  Suppose  married  constables  or 

[1502] 


sub-constables  with  three  or  four,  or  a larger  number  County 
of  children,  what  was  your  experience  of  them  ? — Inspector  Q.  J. 
Men  in  that  position  find  it  rather  hard  to  get  on.  Brownrigg. 

But  I certainly  do  think  the  unmarried  men  and  the  

men  in  the  junior  ranks  felt  themselves  extremely  28  Se,,t'’  1882‘ 
comfortable,  and  they  are  able  to  save  money.  I know 
the  cost  of  messing,  as  I make  it  a rule  when  I go 
round  to  look  into  the  mess-books. 

10236.  Am  I right  in  drawing  this  conclusion  from 
your  evidence  as  to  the  younger  men  in  the  force 
when  unmarried,  and  when  their-  expenses  are 
merely  the  expenses  of  unmarried  sub- constables 
living  in  common,  that  they  really,  according  to  your 
experience,  have  not  had  or  shown  much  cause  of 
grievance  in  regard  to  pay  up  to  the  late  disturb- 
ance ? — You  are.  On  the  contrary,  they  expressed 
themselves  as  well  off  and  satisfied.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  I believe  that  men  who  do  not  spend  money  on 
luxuries  or  drink  are  able  to  save  money,  and  are 
saving  money. 

10237.  When  you  talk  of  spending  money  on  drink, 
do  you  mean  that  the  present  rate  of  pay  would  not 
enable  them  to  have  a fair  amount,  such  as  a bottle 
of  porter  ? — I do  not  mean  anything  of  the  kind, 
but  the  men  that  knock  about  and  drink,  and  are 
extravagant.  They  are  “good  fellows.”  They  treat 
and  are  treated  again,  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

10238.  Suppose  a man  is  sent  from  Londonderry  to 
do  duty  three  weeks  in  a town  in  the  south,  does 
that  entail  much  reasonable  expenditure,  I mean 
beyond  the  allowance  at  present  made  ? — You  mean 
the  4s.  6tZ.  a-day. 

10239.  Yes? — I think  that  is  ample  compensation. 

Of  course,  I say  that  in  a qualified  way.  I do  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  enough  if  the  men  Were 
continued  on  the  work  very  long,  but  for  a limited 
period,  say  a week  or  three  weeks,  it  would  be 
ample  compensation.  If  they  went  for  months 
knocking  about  here  and  there,  I could  not  say  that 
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County  it  would  be,  because  I could  not  speak  from  ex- 
lnspcctorQ.  J,  p0rjence.  I have  not  the  men’s  views  on  that. 

lowiingg.  10240.  There  is  a claim  made  that  the  6d.  a-night, 
28  Sept.,  1882  which  is  allowed  to  a sub-constable  and  constable 
for  the  first  seven  nights  at  a strange  station,  should 
be  increased  both  in  amount  and  also  duration,  and 
that  he  should  have  a permanent  allowance  as  long 
as  he  remained  at  a strange  station.  VV hat  is  your 
experience  of  the  expenditure  caused  during  a man’s 
stay  at  a strange  station  ? — Under  the  former  regu- 
lations 6d.  a-night  would  be  insufficient ; under  the 
recent  regulations  he  is  allowed  car  hire,  and  train 
fare  to  the  new  station.  I think  6d.  is  insufficient, 
but  I would  say  Is.  a-night  would  be  ample  recom- 
pense. 

10241.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  said  that  the  men  had 
been  able  to  save  money  ? — Yes. 

10242.  Do  you  think  that  a sub-constable  during 
the  first  four  years  of  his  service,  when  his  pay  is 
only  11.  a- week,  is  able  to  save  ? — Yes,  if  he  is 
prudent,  not  extravagant. 

10243.  You  are  aware  the  increments  to  his  pay 
are  now  given  after  four  years,  eight  years, 
fourteen  years,  and  twenty  years’  service.  Do  you 
think  the  intervals  are  too  much  apart  P — The 
intervals  are  too  long. 

10244.  Would  you  suggest  that  he  should  obtain 
his  maximum  before  twenty  years? — I think  he 
■should  obtain  his  maximum  at  fifteen  year's.  I said 
the  men  are  able  to  save  money,  but  it  is  only  right 
to  add  that  in  my  county  the  messing  rarely 
exceeds  21.  a-month,  even  in  the  city.  I believe 
there  is  one  station  in  my  county,  a little  village 
where  it  is  difficult  to  get  things,  and  the  messing  is 
a fraction  over  21.  In  all  the  other  stations  it  is 
under  21. 

10245.  Do  you  think  from  your  experience  that 
the  prices  of  articles  of  consumption  generally  have 
gone  up  since  1874  ? — I think  they  have  not. 

10246.  Could  you  say  what  the  price  of  meat  is  in 
the  county  Deny  ? — The  men  get  their  meat  from 
7 d.  to  lOd.  per  lb. 

10247.  Do  you  remember  the  price  in  1874  ? — It 
was  much  the  same.  I pay  pretty  much  the  same 
myself.; 

10248.  Mr.  Harrel. — Does  the  mess  book  contain 
all  the  items  of  expenditure  for  food  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  men  ? — It  does.  In  some  mess 
books  they  put  in  extras,  if  a man  wants  something 
extra,  meat,  or  more  eggs  or  butter. 

10249.  Is  butter  usually  contained  in  the  mess 
book? — Yes;  but  there  is  extra  butter  and  extra 
meat,  and  there  are  little  luxuries  for  some  to  which 
1 1 he  other  men  would  object.  They  regulate  it  in 
that  way,  and  say  these  would  be  extras.  In  some 
stations  they  have  extras  included,  but  in  other 
stations  men,  of  a saving  turn,  say,  “We  do  not 
want  to  indulge  in  as  much  as  you  do,  and  let  this 
be  an  extra  thing.” 

10250.  There  are  some  of  your  stations  in  which 
such  extras  are  included  ? — There  are. 

10251.  And  in  no  station  in  your  county  except  one 
did  the  mess  exceed  21.  per  man  ? — Yes ; and  that 
station  is  a little  village  away  from  railways  or  even 
post  cars.  They  find  a difficulty  in  the  transit  of 
their  food 

10252.  I believe  that  the  authorities  do  not  concern 
themselves  in  any  form  or  shape  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  men,  except  to  see  that  they  take  suitable 
food,  and  that  they  are  not  extravagant  ? — Exactly ; 
to  see  that  they  take  proper  food. 

10253.  And  that  they  do  not  launch  into  extra- 
ordinary or  unreasonable  expenditure  ? — I think  so ; 
we  have  never  had  occasion  to  find  fault.  The  men 
regulate  for  themselves,  but  we  should  see  that  they 
take  sufficient  food  to  work  on. 

10254.  The  accommodation  afforded  to  a policeman 
hi  that  of  barrack  and  bedding,  but  as  regards  his 
mess,  cooking  utensils,  and  firing,  and  also  servants, 
these  are  matters  of  arrangement  for  himself? — 
Yes. 


10255.  And  doubtless  in  many  instances  it  has 
come  under  your  notice  that  where  a very  small 
number  of  men  are  at  station  the  cost  of  the  cooking 
is  very  high  ? — Quite  so  ; because  there  are  fewer 
men  to  pay.  The  normal  strength  of  an  out-station 
is  a constable  and  four  men.  Of  course,  if  there  are 
married  men  that  mess  out,  or  if  the  station  is 
reduced  by  reason  of  vacancies,  the  messing  comes 
higher. 

1025G.  In  the  case  of  two  men,  or  in  some  extra- 
ordinary instances,  of  a single  man  being  aloue  in 
mess  at  a station  for  a protracted  period,  it  would 
fall  very  hard  on  him  ? — It  would,  no  doubt,  because 
he  has  to  pay  the  cook  himself. 

10257.  Of  course,  the  county  inspector  has  to  use 
his  best  efforts  to  remedy  that  state  of  things  ? — 
Yes ; that  is  one  of  the  anxious  cares  of  a county 
inspector.  I speak  for  myself  and  for  others  that  we 
do  oui'  best  to  secure  economy. 

10258.  But  the  exigencies  of  the  service  make  it 
impossible  ? — Yes. 

10259.  Have  you  thought  of  a remedy  for  that  state 
of  things  ? — I have ; some  station  allowance  to  pay 
the  servant  for  the  cooking. 

10260.  Mr.  Holmes. — That  is,  if  some  allowance 
were  granted  where  the  men  in  the  station  were 
below  a certain  number  ? — Yes. 

10261.  Mr.  Harrel. — Such  as  under  these  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  ? — Yes. 

10262.  Mr.  Holmes. — Upon  the  question  of  pay,  I 
wish  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  lately  experienced 
any  difficulty  in  getting  recruits  in  the  county  of 
Londonderry  ? — Hot  recently  ; they  have  come 
forward  in  great  numbers. 

10263.  Are  the  pi'esent  class  of  recruits  a|  good  a 
class  as  formerly  ? — They  are  as  good  a class  as  we 
have  had  for  some  years,  quite  as  good  as  we  have  had 
for  some  few  years.  I do  not  see  any  difference  in 
the  last  few  years,  but  they  are  not  so  good  as  in 
former  years. 

10264.  Are  they  the  same  class  of  men  you  have 
been  getting  since  1874  ? — About  the  same. 

10265.  From  what  classes  are  they  drawn  ? — They 
are  agricultural  labourers,  servants,  porters  in 
shops,  and  very  small  farmers’  sons ; principally 
labourers,  and  occasionally  shop  assistants. 

10266.  Principally  labourers  ? — Principally  la- 
bourers and  the  small  farmer  class ; for  instance, 
small  farmers’  sons  who  work  on  their  fathers’  farms : 
in  a very  few  instances  we  have  artizans,  such  as 
carpenters. 

10267.  You  have  had  experience  of  many  parts  of 
Ireland ; do  you  think  your  observations  with 
reference  to  Derry  apply  to  Ireland  generally  as 
regards  the  class  from  which  recruits  are  drawn  ? — 
I think  I can  say  about  the  same  class ; it  is  some 
years  ago  since  I served  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Before  I went  to  Derry  I served  at  the 
depot,  and  previously  to  that  in  the  county  Wick- 
low. 

10268.  You  said  just  now  that  formerly  they  were 
a better  class  of  men  ? — Yes,  some  years  ago ; quite 
a different  class. 

10269.  The  pay  in  those  days  was  less  ? — Yes,  and 
the  necessaries  of  living  were  cheaper.  There  was 
not  so  much  emigration  ; there  were  more  people  in 
the  country,  and  they  liked  service  in  the  constabu- 
lary better  then  than  now. 

10270.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  man’s  position  was 
better?  — His  position  was  better,  and  his  duties 
were  lighter ; a policeman  was  a gentleman  ; it  was 
quite  a feather  in  his  cap  to  be  a policeman  then. 

10271.  Mr.  Holmes. — And  I suppose  his  relations 
generally  with  the  people  were  of  a very  friendly 
character? — Quite  so. 

10272.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  said  you  were  of  opinion 
that  perhaps  a man  might  attain  to  the  highest  pay 
of  his  rank  as  sub-constablo  before  twenty  years  ? — 
I think  so. 

10273.  Have  you  over  thought  of  any  scale  of 
increase  that  might  bring  about  the  highest  rate  of 
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pay  at  fifteen  years — or  at  a shorter  period? — 
Yes. 

10274.  The  average  term  during  which  a recruit 
is  occupied  at  the  depot  for  drill  and  instruction  is 
six  months  ? — Yes. 

10275.  There  is  a difference  made  in  his  pay 
for  that  time  under  the  present  arrangement? — 
Yes. 

10276.  Then  he  might  he  said  to  be  effective  at  the 
end  of  six  months  ? — Yes ; but  under  a recent 
arrangement,  even  if  he  comes  out  before  six 
months,  he  is  placed  on  the  maximum  first-rate  for 
an  effective  sub-constable. 

10277.  His  pay  is  supplemented  to  bring  him  on 
the  first-rate  ? — Quite  so. 

10278.  Suppose  the  termination  of  the  first  two 
years  of  his  service  in  a county  was  made  the  time 
tho  first  increase  would  occur  ? — That  was  exactly 
what  I had  in  my  mind  to  say ; I do  not  think 
a policeman  is  a useful  policeman  before  two  years. 

10279.  Then  we  might  say  two  and  a-half  years 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment  would  bring  him 
to  the  first  period  of  increment  ? — Yes. 

10280.  Then  if  the  next  increment  were  arranged 
to  occur  at  the  termination  of  six  years,  that  would 
be  another  interval  of  three  and  a-half  years ? — Yes; 
either  from  three  years  to  three  and  a-half  years. 

10281.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  this  question 
of  equalization  of  pensions  is  one  which  operates 
much  with  the  general  body  of  the  force  who  have 
come  in  since  1866  ? — I may  say  that  the  men 
generally  would  sooner  have  a better  pension  rate 
than  an  increase  of  pay,  as  far  as  I can  understand 
from  what  they  have  told  me.  My  own  idea  is  that 
the  men  retire  even  too  soon  on  pension.  I think 
they  go  out  too  soon.  We  lose  very  valuable  men 
who  might  be  retained  if  the  period  of  increments 
were  extended,  and  the  scale  increased.  Say  the 
1866  scale  was  extended  for  officers  and  men  up 
to  forty  years,  I am  perfectly  certain  that  many  good 
men  would  serve  five  or  six  years  more,  and  that 
would  be  a great  saving  to  the  public. 

10282.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  have  had  no  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1866  ? — But  a great 
many  of  the  men  under  the  1847  Act  go  out  at 
thirty  years’  service  in  a state  of  health  that  would 
fit  them  for  further  service,  and  the  experience  and 
intelligence  derived  from  long  service  would  make 
them  more  valuable  than  recruits  appointed  in  their 
place.  A man  may  say,  “ I can  serve  a few  years 
more,  and  if  I serve  five  years  more  I may  get 
an  increased  pension.”  If  it  were  left  optional  in 
that  way  good  men  would  serve  on. 

10283.  Chairman. — Would  not  there  be  this  objec- 
tion to  that,  that  it  would  diminish  the  flow  of  pro- 
motion ? — It  would  to  a certain  extent. 

10284.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  think  that  the  men 
who  joined  since  1866  would  be  satisfied  with  a scale 
of  pensions  which  would  put  them  in  the  same 
position  as  the  men  of  the  London  metropolitan 
police  force,  which  scale  gives  a maximum  of  two- 
thirds  after  twenty-eight  years’  service  ? — I could 
hardly  answer  that  question.  They  all  think  that 
they  may  get  better  terms,  but  some  are  very 
sanguine  about  it.  As  a matter  of  fact,  many  men 
who  left  the  service  at  thirty  years  are  well  able  to 
work.  I have  known  men  doing  harder  work  in 
private  occupations  afterwards. 

10285.  Do  you  think  the  men  here  seriously 
expect  they  ought  to  be  put  in  a better  position 
than  the  men  in  England  and  Scotland  ? — I do  not 
think  they  would  be  satisfied  with  two-thirds. 

10286.  Are  the  men  aware  when  joining  the  foi’ce 
of  the  scale  of  pensions  under  which  they  would  bo 
entitled  to  retire? — They  are  not  specially  made 
aware  of  it.  I may  say  on  that  subject  I recently 
conversed  with  1866  men,  and  several  of  them  were 
utterly  unaware  that  they  could  walk  off  at  thirty 
years’  service  without  being  subjected  to  examina- 
tion by  a Medical  Board.  They  said,  “ Is  that  so  ?” 

I said, ‘‘ Decidedly ; is  it  not  a curious  thing  you 


did  not  make  yourself  aware  of  the  scale  of  pensions 
when  you  joined  ?” 

10287.  Do  you  think  the  men  who  joined  since 
1866  were,  as  a rule,  aware  of  the  scale  of  pensions 
upon  joining  ? — I do  not.  I do  not  think  the  men 
concern  themselves  about  it  for  a number  of  years 
until  they  begin  to  be  within  a reasonable  time  of 
their  retirement. 

10288.  Chairman. — May  I ask  you,  is  there  not  at 
present  a regulation  which  brings  specifically  under 
a man’s  notice  before  he  commences  his  future  rates 
of  pay  and  pension  ? — There  have  been  placards 
sent  round  lately  defining  the  rates  of  pay  and 
pension.  That  was  never  done  before. 

10289.  There  has  been  some  evidence  given  beforo 
us,  not  at  all  of  a violent  character,  but  still  occa- 
sionally given  evidently  with  a great  feeling  of 
reserve  and  delicacy,  on  the  subject  of  certain  diffi- 
culties as  to  discipline  which  have  arisen  from  tho 
want  of  a definite  line  between  the  authority  of  tho 
special  resident  magistrate  and  the  police  officer  ? — 
That  is  a matter  which  I believe  has  exercised  the  minds 
both  of  the  officers  and  men  to  a very  large  extent. 
I may  say  that  I myself  felt  it  would  result  in  such 
evil  effects  to  the  force  that  more  than  a year  ago  I 
induced  some  of  the  county  inspectors  to  accompany 
me  to  the  late  Inspector-General,  Colonel  Hillier, 
and  I told  him  in  the  strongest  manner  if  this  thing 
went  on  it  would  very  likely  lead  to  serious  conse- 
quences. I asked  to  be  brought  in  to  Mr.  Forster 
to  state  my  views. 

10290.  Before  and  since  that  interview  with 
Colonel  Hillier  tell  us  your  experience  of  the  result 
of  that  system  ? — I believe  it  has  led  to  quite  a dis- 
organization of  the  force.  The  men  are  in  a state 
of  uncertainty.  They  do  not  know  what  is  coming. 
They  believe  that  power  is  taken  away  not  alone 
from  their  immediate  officers,  but  in  fact  they  say 
the  Inspector- General  is  nobody ; has  no  authority. 

10291.  May  I ask  you  whether  what  they  feel  from 
that  is  that  a multiplicity  of  uncertain  duties  will 
be  imposed  on  them  ? — Hot  only  that ; but  they 
really  do  not  know,  as  they  themselves  put  it,  who 
are  to  be  their  masters.  Besides  that  they  feel  that 
this  system  is  one  under  which  they  would  not  get 
fair  play.  They  feel,  as  they  say  themselves,  the 
special  system  gives  to  those  magistrates  the  power 
of  going  to  the  Government  direct  and  getting  any- 
thing done  without  reference  to  their  officers. 

10292.  Do  you  mean  as  to  their  promotion  or 
prospects  in  the  service  ? — As  to  their  prospects ; 
the  men  think  if  they  did  anything  to  offend  or 
displease  the  special  resident  magistrates  that  they 
have  the  power  to  get  them  disrated,  or  removed,  or 
kept  back  from  promotion. 

10293.  Can  you  account  for  the  reserve  with 
which  this  evidence  has  been  given  ? — I can.  The 
men  have  told  me,  “ Well,  Sir,  we  have  determined 
to  go  in  and  say  the  whole  about  this.”  Every  man 
I have  spoken  to  has  said  the  same ; but  I heard 
that  some  of  them  afterwards  said  they  were  afraid 
to  state  their  views. 

10294.  You  do  not  mean  by  that  that  you  have 
suggested  this  to  the  men  ? — Certainly  not. 

10295.  But,  discussing  the  matter  with  the  men, 
they  stated  this  to  you  ? — It  was  purely  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  men.  Some  of  the  men  have 
brought  me  letters  that  they  had  from  men  stationed 
in  counties  under  the  special  system.  They  said, 

“ What  is  the  force  coming  to  ? What  are  we  to 
expect  ? We  will  all  be  destroyed.  Look  at  this 
letter.  Here  in  this  county  a head-constable  has 
been  dismissed ; he  does  not  know  for  what.  Another 
man  has  been  so-and-so.”  In  fact,  they  say  an  officer 
has  no  power ; nor  has  the  Inspector- General. 
About  giving  evidence  against  the  special  system 
they  said,  “ Well,  Sir,  this  evidence  will  be  all 
printed,  and  would  it  be  safe  for  a man  to  say  any- 
thing ?”  The  men  wish  to  be  loyal  to  their  officers 
and  the  Inspector- General.  They  are  placed  in 
this  position,  that  they  are  trying  to  be  loyal  to 


County 

Inspector  Q.  J. 
Brownrigg. 
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County  their  chief,  the  Inspector- General , and  to  those  under 

Inspector  Q.  J.  him,  while  believing  them  to  be  actually  deprived 
Brownngg.  of  althoritj, 

28  Sept.,  1882.  10296.  In  whato  ther  way  do  you  consider  the 

system  of  special  resident  magistrates  works  in- 
juriously ? — At  present  the  magistrates  are  assum- 
ing the  functions  of  police  officers  by  taking  the 
detection  of  crime  from  the  officers  themselves. 
The  officers  do  not  know  exactly  what  their  duties 
are.  In  fact,  1 believe  that  a county  inspector  is  a 
useless  officer  under  the  present  system ; because  he 
simply  cannot  do  anything  without  the  consent  of 
his  special  resident  magistrate.  The  special  resident 
magistrates  and  other  resident  magistrates  are  now 
directing  prosecutions,  and  afterwards  sitting  as 
Judges ; which  I consider  is  a very  injurious  system 
for  the  public  service.  I believe  the  system  proper 
of  the  constabulary  has  been  hedged  about  with 
such  safeguards  as  to  be  most  advantageous  to  the 
public  and  to  the  force ; and  most  decidedly  I think 
the  confidence  of  the  public  will  be  shaken  in  those 
magistrates  if  they  continue  to  discharge  dual  func- 
tions. In  fact,  the  system  seems  now  to  be  revert- 
ing to  what  existed  before  the  reorganization  of  the 
force,  namely,  that  of  the  well-known  magistrate, 
Major  Vokes.  whose  system,  from  what  1 have  heard 
from  officers  .and  men  who  served  in  the  force  at 
that  time,  was  most  corrupt,  and  one  under  which 
perfect  terror  existed  — men  believing  they  were 
unfairly  convicted  and  that  cases  were  manufactured. 
That  is  what  is  commonly  known  in  the  police  as 
“ Paddy  McCue-ism.”  I am  aware  I have  not  per- 
sonal  experience  myself;  but  I am  speaking  from 
confidential  and  open  communications  with  men  and 
officers  who  have  served  under  the  system.  To  a 
certain  degree  the  system  has  even  extended  to 
ordinary  resident  magistrates.  I believe  it  is  a 
most  expensive  one,  and  I will  give  you  my 
reasons  : — Formerly,  statistics  were  collected  in  the 
usual  official  channel — through  the  Inspector-Gene- 
ral, the  county  inspector,  and  his  subordinates ; 
now,  the  statistics  are  required  to  be  collected  by 
the  resident  magistrate,  and  he  collects  them  exactly 
through  the  same  sources,  but  in  a far  more  expen- 
sive way ; for  instance,  I have  know  sub-inspectors 
to  be  called  in  from  their  districts  to  be  consulted 
as  to  collecting  them,  thereby  creating  travelling 
expenses  and  taking  them  away  from  their  duties, 
besides  taking  them  from  their  stations  unknown  to 
the  county  inspector,  and  so  forth.  I say  nothing 
as  to  the  enormous  expense  of  each  Special  Resident 
Magistrate  and  staff. 

10297.  You  say  that  at  present  the  resident  magis- 
trates prepare  the  prosecutions,  and  are  also  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  adjudicate  on  them  ? — Quite 
so. 

10298.  As  I understand,  n'nder  the  older  system 
magistrates  were  confined  to  their  judicial  duties, 
and  the  police  acted  as  police  officers,  and  prepared 
the  prosecutions  P — Yes. 

10299.  Are  you  disposed  to  add  that  the  adoption 
of  the  present  system  in  your  experience  has  inter- 
fered with  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  Tri- 
bunals ? — I know  it  to  have  a direct  tendency  to 
interfere  with  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
Tribunals. 

10300.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  else  ? — Under 
the  present  system  all  power  is  taken  away  from  the 
constabulary  officers,  and  that  acts  most  injuriously 
on  their  capabilities  of  getting  evidence ; because 
formerly  the  sub-inspectors  had  some  little  powers 
of  obliging  people,  which  pleased  them  very  much, 
and  was  very  often  the  means  of  leading  to  valuable 
information. 

10301.  And  the  diminution  of  the  power  of  the 
police  has  deprived  them  of  those  advantages  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

10302.  And  of  the  influence  they  bad  in  the  locali- 
ties ? — Undoubtedly ; I know  it  to  be  the  case. 

10303.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  else? — The 
only  thing  I have  beard  advanced  in  favour  of  the 


special  system  is  that  patrolling  has  been  greatly 
increased.  The  special  resident  magistrates  are 
warm  advocates  of  it.  But  if  it  has  been  increased, 
they  have  flooded  the  country  with  police  and  mili- 
tary, which  the  county  inspectors  never  had  the 
opportunity  of  doing.  Before  the  special  system 
you  may  recollect  the  Phoenix  and  the  Fenian  con- 
spiracy. The  police  acted  then  on  their  own  system, 
which  proved  most  efficient,  and  we  never  heard  of 
its  breaking  down  during  that  time. 

10304.  Did  it  break  down  this  time  ? — As  far  as 
I can  see,  I do  not  think  it  did  break  down. 

10305.  Do  you  think  the  increased  patrolling  that 
has  resulted  from  the  special  system  has  at  all  in- 
creased the  number  of  detections  of  crime,  or  pre- 
vented the  commission  of  crime  ? — Of  course,  where 
there  was  an  increased  number  of  men  patrolling, 
there  were  moi-e  facilities  for  the  prevention  of 
crime. 

10306.  So  far,  of  course,  the  increased  patrolling 
would  be  an  advantage  ? — It  would  be  an  advantage, 
undoubtedly. 

10307.  Your  case  is  this,  that  considering  the 
number  of  men  available  for  patrolling,  the  old 
system  was  worked  as  efficiently  as  it  could  be  ? — It 
was,  generally.  I do  not  say  there  were  not  cases  of 
slackness ; but  to  meet  those  cases  of  slackness  it 
would  be  well  if  there  was  some  more  extended 
means  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  constabulary 
officers — something  like  reverting  to  the  provincial 
system  of  supervising  both  county  and  sub-in- 
spectors. The  present  arrangement  has  given  rise 
to  friction,  jealousy,  and  discontent.  No  system 
can  be  efficient  that  does  not  insure  harmonious 
co-operation  amongst  officials. 

10308.  You  are  not  sworn  on  Courts  of  Inquiry  ? — 
No. 

10309.  A good  many  of  the  men  expressed  a wish 
that  the  officers  should  be  sworn  ? — Yes ; that  was 
previously  recommended,  but  some  Members  of 
Parliament  did  not  exactly  understand  it;  they 
thought  it  was  not  coming  from  the  men,  but  another 
quarter. 

10310.  What  is  your  private  opinion  ? — I think  if 
it  satisfies  the  men  it  should  be  done. 

10311.  Some  of  the  men  appear  to  have  an  idea 
that  there  is  a general  rule,  perhaps  not  written, 
that  the  statement  at  a Court  of  Inquiry  of  a con- 
stable is  to  be  taken  in  preference  to  that  of  half- 
a-dozen  sub-constables.  I presume  no  such  rule 
exists  ? — None  whatever.  The  officers  who  sit  on 
the  Court  judge  exactly  on  the  evidence  before  them 
the  same  as  a magistrate  or  any  judicial  person 
would  of  the  weight  of  the  evidence  given. 

10312.  They  must  weigh  the  evidence,  and  not 
count  it  ? — They  must  weigh  the  evidence  and  the 
character  of  the  witnesses,  and  all  that. 

10313.  Another  matter  brought  before  us  was  this, 
that  a man  is  liable  to  be  punished  for  giving  evidence 
which  is  believed  not  to  be  true,  although  there  might 
be  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  man  was  either 
swearing  recklessly  or  corruptly;  for  instance,  a 
man  might  make  a mistake,  or  give  evidence  under 
a wrong  impression.  Are  you  aware  that  that  feel- 
ing has  existed  among  the  men  ? — I do  not  think 
that  that  is  the  current  feeling  among  the  men  at 
all. 

10314.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence  in 
that  direction.  What  is  the  regulation  with  regard 
to  the  punishment  of  men  giving  false  evidence  F — 
It  is  for  giving  equivocal  or  unsatisfactory  evi- 
dence. 

10315.  How  would  you  suggest  to  get  rid  of  such 
an  idea  among  the  men  as  that  ? — I do  not  think 
you  could  do  anything  more  than  leave  it  to  the 
Court.  You  can  judge  between  a man  who  is  wil- 
fully prevaricating  (as  it  says  in  the  Code)  and  a 
man  who  is  really  stnpid  and  confused.  I think 
that  to  men  of  intelligence  like  the  Constabulary 
officers  it  is  evident  whether  a man  is  really  pre- 
varicating or  giving,  I may  say,  stupid  evidence, 
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and  I do  not  tb  ink]  you  could  make  any  hard-and- 
fast  rule  upon  the  subject. 

10316.  What  I want  to  know  is,  whether  there  is 
any  step  you  would  suggest  to  remove  the  impres- 
sion from  the  men’s  minds.  If  there  be  a regulation 
dealing  with  it,  is  there  any  alteration  you  would 
suggest  to  meet  the  case  ? — I do  not  know  of  any. 

10317.  Mr.  Harrel. — When  the  Inspector- General 
was  satisfied,  his  attention  being  drawn  to  the  cir- 
cumstance>  usually  by  the  officers  composing  the 
Court,  that  certain  witnesses  had  given  unsatisfac- 
tory evidence,  he  used  to  record  as  portion  of  the 
finding  on  the  entire  case  that  So-and-so,  naming 
them,  should  have  a record  against  their  names  for- 
giving unsatisfactory  evidence  ? — It  is  a very  rare 
thing.  In  my  experience  of  twenty-Dine  years  I do 
not  think  there  was  ever  a record  given  against  a 
naan  for  his  evidence,  except  one,  and  that  was  so 
clear  a case  that  the  man  was  afterwards  dismissed 
the  force. 

10318.  I dare  say  you  have  occasionally  seen  such 
records  against  men’s  names  ? — Only  one  instance 
in  which  a man’s  evidence  was  deemed  so  unsatis- 
factory that  it  was  recorded  against  him  ; and  that 
man  subsequently,  for  giving  before  another  Court 
evidence  which  was  so  glaringly  false  that  ho  was 
actually  dismissed. 

10319.  Chairman. — On  the  subject  of  unfavourable 
records,  you  know  the  feeling  of  the  men  ? — That  is 
a subject  on  which  I have  thought  a good  deal.  I 
have  been  some  years  in  favour  of  blotting  out  all 
unfavourable  records  after  seven  years.  I do  not 
think  it  would  be  right  to  do  it  at  a shorter  period. 
Even  men  with  unfavourable  records  have  been  pro- 
moted without  their  being  blotted  out  at  all  under 
the  present  system. 

10320.  With  what  object  would  you  retain  them  so 
long  ? — Because  I think  a shorter  period  would  not 
be  a fair  test.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  men  of  good 
conduct  to  put  them  on  a level  with  men  who  have 
made  mistakes. 

10321.  The  men  show  a general  willingness,  even 
though  a long  period  has  elapsed  after  an  unfavour- 
able record  has  been  given  that,  as  between  a man 
who  had  an  unfavourable  record  and  a man  who 
never  had  any,  the  man  who  never  had  any  should 
get  a preference  ? — I mentioned  seven  years  myself 
in  conversation  with  the  men,  and  all  the  well-con- 
ducted men  would  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  a less 
period  than  seven  years.  They  would  grumble. 

10322.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  would  be  the  object  of 
continuing  an  unfavourable  record  after  a man’s 
promotion,  notwithstanding  the  unfavoui-able 
record  ? — Except  to  show  a man’s  character.  For 
instance,  if  a man  after  promotion,  with  those  un- 
favourable records,  again  compromised  himself,  it 
gives  the  authorities  a better  clue  to  the  manner  of 
dealing  -with  him. 

10323.  May  I ask  what  is  your  experience  generally 
on  the  subject  of  promotion  to  the  rank  of  con- 
stable and  head  constable  ? — I have  thought  a good 
deal  on  that  subject. 

10324.  In  working  the  present  system  you  are 
aware  the  men  point  out  great  inequalities  ?— Quite 
so,  and  justly  so. 

10325.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a modification 
of  the  present  system  so  as  to  produce  something 
like  equality? — That  is  a subject  I have  thought  on  a 
good  deal,  and  my  idea  is  that,  instead  of  the  “ select 
list,”  each  county  inspector  should  place  the  constable 
most  eligible  in  every  way  in  his  estimation  at  the 
head  of  his  list ; that  periodically  those  constables 
should  be  called  up  for  examination;  that  the 
examination  should  bo  of  a certain  standard;  and 
that  whoever  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  should 
be  rejected  altogether;  and  that  those  who  came 
np  to  the  qualification  should  be  promoted  as 
vacancies  occurred  according  to  the  number  of 
marks  obtained  at  the  examination. 

10326.  Would  not  that  plan  have  this  effect,  that, 
seniority  would  be  very  largely  excluded  ? — I think 


not,  because  seniority  would  be  taken  into  account  County 
as  well  as  their  detective  ability,  eligibility  for  Inspector  «.  ,T. 
command,  and  everything  else.  Who  can  bo  a Brownrigs- 
better  judge  of  a man’s  qualifications  than  the  28  Sept  1882 
officer  over  him  ? 

10327.  W ould  not  that  system  you  propose,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  rather  increase  than  diminish  the 
share  a county  inspector  lias  in  determining  pro- 
motion ? — I do  not  think  so. 

10328.  Would  it  not  maintain  it  at  its  present 
level  ? — It  certainly  would.  As  far  as  I can  judge  of 
the  men,  whether  they  have  spoken  to  you  anything 
differently  or  not,  I think  they  are  quite  satisfied. 

10329.  Their  general  evidence  on  that  has  not  been 
so  much  any  evidence  of  unfairness — in  fact,  I might 
say  it  has  not  been ; but  it  has  been  this,  that  the 
county  inspector  in  one  county  has  a method  fo 
. calculating  a man’s  merits  different  from  that  of  the 
county  inspector  of  another  county  ; so  that  in  one 
place  none  but  young  men  and  in  another  none  but 
old  are  promoted,  and  this  is  a difficulty  which 
appears  to  be  in  the  minds  of  all  the  force,  not  any 
charge,  as  a rule,  of  unfairness? — That  is  easily 
regulated  by  some  general  intimation  to  the  county 
inspectors.  But  I think,  on  the  whole,  the  system 
I have  mentioned  would  work  well.  I would  make 
this  addition  to  it.  They  would  naturally  say  that 
an  intelligent  man  who  gets  records  for  police  duty 
would  be  excluded.  I would  proride  for  that  in  this 
way.  Each  case  deserving  a record  is  investigated 
by  a board  at  head-quarters.  The  records  are  put 
into  two  classes.  Class  1 is  the  only  one  that  counts 
favourably  to  a man.  Instead  of  that  I would  give 
a certain  number  of  marks  to  count  in  the  man’s 
examination.  As  a general  rule,  I think  it  is  not 
well  to  promote  men  too  early.  I was  in  favour  of 
it  at  one  time,  but  I am  quite  altered  now.  I think 
men  require  a little  experience  to  command  others. 

10330.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  adoption  of  some 
regulation  which  would  prevent  too  early  promotion 
might  do  a great  deal  to  equalize  the  system  ? — I 
think  so.  The  county  inspector  should  be  called 
upon  to  give  a reason  for  putting  any  man  under  a 
certain  period  of  service  forward  for  promotion. 

10331.  Mr.  Harrel. — From  your  experience,  what 
service  do  you  think  fairly  a constable  should  have 
attained  in  the  force  before  being  recommended, 
under  any  circumstances,  for  head  constable  ? — A 
good  deal  depends  on  the  time  you  promote  a man 
to  be  acting  constable  first. 

10332.  But  having  regard  to  the  flow  of  promotion 
at  present,  do  you  think  the  average  service  of 
seniority  in  counties  would  give  a well-recom- 
mended, intelligent  constable  a chance  of  exami- 
nation at  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years’  service  ? — 

It  would. 

10333.  What  number  of  years  do  you  think  a man 
should  have  served  to  be  eligible  for  examination  for 
the  rank  of  head  constable  ? — That  would  be  a very 
hard  thing  to  say.  I should  not  like  to  say  posi- 
tively now. 

10334.  Your  ideas  and  suggestions  with  regard  to 
promotion  have  reference  altogether  up  to  the 
present  time  to  promotion  to  the  rank  of  head  con- 
stable from  constable  r — Yes. 

10335.  But,  after  all,  a man’s  prospect  of  promotion 
mainly  depends  upon  his  getting  his  first  step  from 
that  of  sub-constable  to  acting  constable  ? — Quite  so. 

10336.  Give  us  your  ideas  as  to  any  improvement  or 
any  suggestion  you  can  make  so  as  to  create  more 
uniformity  in  the  promotion  of  men  from  the  rank 
of  sub-constable  ? — I really  think,  save  in  very  ex- 
ceptional cases,  a man  should  not  be  promoted 
-before  ten  years’  service.  I do  not  think  men 
should  get  their  first  step  before  that  service ; but 
I would  not  like  to  make  a hard-and-fast  rule.  I 
think  there  might  be  cases  in  which  that  ought  to  be 
departed  from ; but  I think,  as  a rule,  ten  years. 

10337:  I may  tell  you  the  opinion  of  a great  many 
intelligent  witnesses  here  is  that  a hard-and-fast 
rule  should  be  made  at  least  at  seven  years’  service, 
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County  and  they  entertain  the  idea  that  no  man  should  he 
Inspector  Q.  J.  entrusted  with  the  position  of  the  superior  rank 
Brownrigg.  untii  kc  had  attained  seven  years’  service.  Would 
28  Sept.,  1882.  y°u  be  disposed  to  concur  ? — I am  against  hard-and- 
fast  rules  ; but  I think,  as  a general  rule,  it  is  very 
fair.  I would  say  about  ten  years. 

10338.  As  to  how  the  selection  should  be  made, 
would  you  suggest  a different  course  from  that  which 
is  at  present  pursued.  At  present  the  method  of 
promotion  is  by  being  placed  on  the  sub-inspector’s 
list  ? — Yes ; and  the  county  inspector  supervises 
that,  looks  at  the  men,  and  examines  them.  I do 
not  know  a better  way.  It  works  fairly.  It  makes 
the  men  more  anxious  to  do  their  duty  and  please 
their  officers. 

10339.  I take  it  for  granted  that  literary  qualifi- 
cations, general  knowledge  of  technical  and  police 
duties,  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties,  and 
physique  are  all  taken  into  account  in  placing  a man 
on  the  promotion  list  ? — When  I say  physique,  I 
would  take  a man’s  general  appearance. 

10340.  Robustness  ? — I would  not  say  robustness. 
There  arc  some  men  with  a better  carriage,  style,  and 
address  than  others,  and  it  has  weight'  there  is 
no  question  of  doubt  about  it.  I might  illustrate 
that : When  you  see  a slovenly,  careless,  unkempt 
kind  of  man,  he  would  not  have  half  the  influence 
of  a man  of  good  address  and  smart  appearance. 

10341.  In  fact,  it  is  part  of  a policeman’s  influence  ? 
— Most  decidedly. 

10342.  The  difficulty  which  arises  and  creates  the 
want  of  uniformity  that  at  present  exists  is  the  dif- 
ferent standards  which  are  set  up  by  different 
county  inspectors.  Could  you  assist  us  by  any 
suggestion  of  a method  by  which  a somewhat  uni- 
form standard  of  efficiency  on  those  questions  might 
be  arrived  at  by  the  county  inspectors.  Of  course 
a general  instruction  might  do  something.  I wish 
to  put  the  case  to  you  plainly  : One  county  inspector 
may  consider  that  a high  literary  standard  is  neces- 
sary, and  set  a pretty  stiff  examination.  A county 
inspector  in  an  adjoining  county  may  not  attach  so 
much  importance  to  that  point,  and  may  perhaps 
admit  men  that  in  an  adjoining  county  would  not 
be  qualified  for  promotion  ? — The  only  way  that 
could  be  regulated  would  be  that  some  standard 
papers  should  be  given  as  a guide,  so  that  they 
should  not  give  more  difficult  subjects.  Of  course  rf 
you  gave  any  fixed  papers  they  would  be  sure  to  leak 
out  iu  some  kind  of  way. 

10343.  It  has  been  suggested  here  that  so  far  as  all 
matters  but  the  -written  papers  are  concerned  the 
county  inspectors  and  sub-inspectors  should  he  the 
only  persons  to  form  a judgment,  hut  that,  as  regards 
the  written  examination,  papers  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  Civil  Service  examinations  should  he 
issued  to  the  men,  and  the  examinations  conducted 
periodically  at  the  head-quarters  of  counties  by  a 
responsible  person  sent  from  head- quarters? — I think 
that  would  he  casting  a reflection  on  the  county 
inspectors.  If  papers  are  issued  I do  not  see  why 
the  examination  should  be  conducted  by  a person 
from  head-quarters.  It  would  he  a kind  of  imputa- 
tion, 1 might  say,  on  the  county  inspectors. 

10344.  1 am  bound  to  say  it  was  not  suggested  at 
all  as  conveying  any  imputations  upon  the  county 
inspector,  but  it  was  to  relieve  him,  in  fact,  from 
the  discharge  of  that  duty  ? — As  far  as  I am  per- 
sonally concerned  I would  be  delighted  to  get  rid 
of  it. 

10345.  No  doubt  the  objection  would  arise  which 
has  been  already  partially  suggested  by  you,  that  in 
any  examination  by  papers  it  is  liable  to  leak  out 
what  the  nature  of  the  examination  is  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

10346.  Do  you  think  uniformity  as  regards  the 
papers  would  not  he  objectionable  if  it  could  be 
fairly  carried  out  ? — It  would  not ; because  the  men 
could  not  then  say  any  one  county  was  more 
favourable  than  another. 

10347.  You  spoke  of  the  select  list.  There  is  only 


one  other  special  means  by"  which  any  member  of 
the  service  is  advanced  to  the  rank  of  head  constable, 
and  that  is  through  being  county  inspector’s  clerk, 
who,  after  sixteen  years’  service,  and  six  years  as 
clerk  and  five  years  as  a constable,  is  eligible  for 
promotion  ? — Yes. 

10348.  As  a rule  do  you  think  that  is  fair  ? — I 
know  there  is  a good  deal  of  jealousy  about  it. 

10349.  The  clerks  themselves,  and  some  of  the 
witnesses  on  their  behalf,  have  represented  their 
duties  as  being  very  onerous,  and  entitled  to  extra 
compensation  ? — I do  not  know. 

10350.  What  is  your  opinion  ? — I think  they  are 
pretty  well  off.  Although  they  have  clerk  work 
they  are  saved  from  knocking  about.  They  always 
have  their  night  in  bed,  and  many  aspire  to  the 
post.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  a good  class  of 
trustworthy  men. 

10351.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  they 
should  receive  temporary  rank,  after  giving  perfect 
satisfaction  to  a county  inspector  for  three  years  ? — 
Do  you  mean  the  temporary  rank  of  second  head 
constable  ? 

10352.  Yes  ? — I think  that  would  create  jealousy. 

10353.  And  you  think  although  there  might  be  a 
little  jealousy  the  present  regulation  on  the  whole  is 
very  fair  ? — I think  on  the  whole  it  does  work 
fairly,  but  anything  further  would  create  jealousy. 

10354.  Chairman. — I would  like  to  ask  your 
opinion  as  to  the  suggestion  of  the  men  that  they 
should  get  a larger  number  of  promotions  to  the 
rank  of  sub-inspector? — I would  be  opposed  to 
throwing  open  any  more.  At  present  they  have  one 
in  four.  If  you  throw  open  any  more  you  place  ns 
in  an  anomalous  position.  You  throw  more  of  the 
guiding  influence  of  the  force  into  the  hands  of 
those  promoted  from  inferior  positions,  who  are  not 
able  to  exercise  judgment  so  .impartially,  I believe, 
as  those  brought  up  in  a higher  social  rank,  and 
besides  that  who  have  received  a more  liberal  educa- 
tion. I think  the  present  system  is  a great  safe- 
guard both  to  the  force  and  the  public. 

10355.  Do  you  mean  the  presence  of  so  many 
educated  men  ? — Yes ; I believe  it  to  be  a great  safe- 
guard to  the  public. 

10356.  In  what  respect  would  you  say  it  is  a great 
safeguard  to  the  public  ? — Because  it  prevents  iu 
many  instances  what  would  be  almost  police  tyranny. 
Men  of  superior  education  and  good  social  position 
naturally  are  more  liberal  in  their  views,  and  are 
not  subject  to  the  same  petty  jealousies,  or  as  likely 
to  be  influenced  unduly  by  favouritism,  as  those 
brought  up  in  a lower  stratum  of  society. 

10357.  Mr.  Holmes. — Enforcing  discipline  in  petty 
details  ? — Quite  so.  There  are  two  classes  of  men — 
the  aspirants  for  promotion,  and  the  non-aspirants 
for  promotion.  All  the  aspirants  for  promotion 
would  wish,  if  they  could,  although  probably  against 
their  consciences,  the  whole  of  the  officers’  posts  to 
be  thrown  open.  The  non-aspirants  for  promotion 
do  not  like  to  be  officered  by  the  others  at  all.  That 
is  their  precise  feeling.  There  ought  to  be  in  the 
force,  I think,  an  intermediate  grade  between  head 
constable  and  officer  similar  in  social  position  to 
warrant  officers  in  the  departmental  branches  of 
the  army,  or  petty  officers  in  the  navy  or  coastguard. 
In  the  revenue  late  police  they  had  a sub-officer ; 
the  men  would  like  that  rank  very  much.  You 
might  in  that  way  relax  some  of  the  discipline ; 
for  instance,  after  a certain  hour  in  the  day  you 
might  allow  them  to  put  on  their  plain  clothes,  a 
privilege  which  they  would  consider  a boon. 

10358.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  mean  this  particular 
class  of  men  ? — Yes. 

10359.  Would  you  suggest  that  they  should  he 
more  highly  paid  than  the  present  head  constables  ? 
— I would.  I would  give  him  about  110Z.  a-year, 
and  a lodging  allowance  about  20 Z.  or  25Z.  a-year, 
and  not  put  him  into  barracks. 

10360.  Would  you  have  him  perform  duties  to 
some  extent  similar  to  those  now  performed  by  a 
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sub-inspector  ? — I would  test  the  system  first  in  this 
way:  at  each  county  head-quarters,  instead  of  a 
head-constable,  I would  have  a man  of  this  rank  to 
perform  similar  duties.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  a 
sub-inspector  of  a district,  he  could  be  sent  in  tem- 
porary charge.  An  occasional  sub-inspectorship 
might  be  given  to  men  of  superior  education  and 
special  fitness.  The  somewhat  relaxed  discipline  of 
the  suggested  grade  would  afford  a good  test  as  to 
fitness  for  the  higher  position.  It  has  frequently 
occurred  that  men  suddenly  freed  from  the  strict 
discipline  of  the  ranks  have  not  turned  out  well.  Of 
course  there  are  many  excellent  officers  who  have 
been  promoted  from  head-constable.  In  1848,  before 
I joined  the  force,  to  gratify  the  men,  they  pro- 
moted twenty-four  head  constables,  and  they  all 
behaved  so  badly  afterwards  that  they  got  the  name 
of  the  “ four-and-twenty  blackbirds.” 

10361.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  mentioned  the  subject  of 
plain  clothes.  Are  the  men  frequently  required  to 
appear  in  plain  clothes  when  on  duty  ? — In  some 
places  they  are.  It  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
place.  In  cities  they  are.  I had  a correspondence 
with  the  Treasury,  and  I can  now  allow  a certain 
compensation  to  the  men  for  plain  clothes. 

10362.  You  can  ? — I can  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Treasury.  I got  their  sanction  in  Deny.  There  is 
one  allowed  as  a kind  of  permanent  detective  ; but 
we  find  it  very  often  necessary  to  put  men  into  plain 
clothes,  because  they  are  more  useful  that  way  for 
detecting  things,  and  I thought  it  would  be  well  that 
those  men  should  be  paid  a proportion  of  the  usual 
yearly  allowance.  They  are  not  continuously  but 
occasionally  employed,  and  often  a number  of  days 
in  the  quarter,  and  I let  them  get  a certain  pro- 
portion of  the  regular  allowance.  The  men  are 
quite  satisfied. 

10363.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  allowance  ? — 
51.  a-year. 

10364.  Chairman. — Is  that  the  whole  allowance  ? 
— Yes. 

10365.  Then  the  proportion  would  vary  ? — Yes. 

10366.  The  men  complain  very  much  that  they 
have  not  got  an  allowance  for.  boots.  What  is  your 
opinion  on  that  point  ? — I believe  the  London  police 
and  others  do ; but  they  wear  out  far  more  boots 
walking  on  the  flags  than  the  constabulary. 

10367.  What  do  you  suppose  the  men  usually  spend 
in  boots  in  the  year  ? — I should  think  at  the  very 
outside  40s.  would  pay  them. 

10368.  Do  you  think  they  would  prefer  the  allow- 
ance, or  to  be  supplied  with  boots  ? — I think  they 


would  prefer  the  allowance.  They  are  rather  dandy 
about  their  boots.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  satisfy 
them  with  regulation  boots. 

10369.  Mr.  Harrel. — On  the  subject  of  plain 
clothes,  are  you,  from  your  long  and  varied 
experience,  in  favour  of  the  general  and  frequent 
employment  of  constabulary  in  plain  clothes — no 
doubt  occasionally  it  may  be  necessary ; but  do  you 
think  that  a real  advantage  is  gained  by  putting  a 
man  very  often  in  plain  clothes  ? — Under  what  cir- 
cumstances ? 

10370.  The  circumstances  under  which  a police- 
man is  at  present  put  in  plain  clothes  are  in  order 
that  his  uniform  may  not  attract  attention,  and  that 
he  may  discover  more  than  a man  in  uniform  would 
be  likely  to  discover,  such  at  breaches  of  the  law  by 
the  publicans  and  the  protection  of  individuals  ?— I 
think  on  particular  occasions  it  might  be  useful 
but  not  generally ; it  might  lead  to  abuses. 

10371.  It  is  very  often  adopted  at  present  ? — It 
is,  and  I think  too  often.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

10372.  On  the  subject  of  lodging  allowance  to 
married  men  not  accommodated  in  barracks,  what 
is  your  opinion  ? — I think  it  would  be  fail-  to  give  a 
certain  percentage  of  married  men  some  allowance 
for  lodgings. 

10373.  Do  you  think  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
inducing  men  to  get  married,  if  well  guarded  ?— It 
should  be  well  guarded ; because  we  consider  married 
men  an  incumbrance.  We  do  not  like  to  be  hard  on 
them,  and  still  we  have  to  send  them  on  duty. 
Although  I am  a married  man  myself  I consider 
them  an  incumbrance.  We  wish  to  avoid  sending 
on  duty. 

10374.  Are  you  aware  that,  as  detailed  to  us  by 
Colonel  Cobbe,  one  of  the'  district  inspectors  in 
England,  the  tendency  in  the  English  forces  is  to 
regard  marriage  as  an  excellent  thing  in  a police- 
man, and  that  they  would  like  to  see  every  one  of 
them  married  ? — I totally  disagree  with  him. 

10375.  Tell  us  what  you  think  in  the  nature  of  the 
duties  of  the  Irish  police  force  which  makes  it 
inconvenient  to  encourage  marriage  ? — First  of  all, 
our  men  are  knocked  about  far  more  than  the  local 
men  in  England ; then  the  two  countries  are  dif- 
ferent. It  would  not  do  to  have  many  men  livin°- 
among  the  people,  as  married  men  cannot  always 
be  accommodated  in  barracks.  The  exigencies  of 
our  service  require  that  the  men  should  be  kept 
together  in  barracks  as  much  as  possible. 

10376.  Then  I may  take  it  that  marriage  is  not 
favoured  in  the  force  ? — It  is  not. 
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10377.  Mr.  Harrel. — Where  are  you  stationed? — 
In  Cork  city. 

10378.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ? — Two 
years. 

10379.  How  long  in  the  service  ? — Going  on 
thirteen  years. 

10380.  How  long  have  you  been  a constable  ? — 
Going  on  three  years. 

10381.  Ai-e  you  a married  man  ? — I am. 

10382.  What  family  have  you  ? — Only  one  in 
family.  I am  not  long  married;  only  about  two 
years. 

10383.  Have  you  accommodation  in  barrack? — I 
have  not ; I am  paying  12 1.  a-year  for  lodgings. 

10384.  Mention  the  subjects  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  that  you  desire  to  bring  before  the  Com- 
mittee,  and  in  mentioning  them  refer  to  the  matters 
as  briefly  as  possible,  because  the  Committee  under- 
stand the  different  regulations  and  the  rates  of  pay, 
mt  as  to  your  suggestions  and  reasons,  go  into  these 
as  fully  as  you  like  ? — The  first  and  principal 

[1502] 


grievance  is  pension  in  the  case  of  the  men  who  Constable  M.J 
joined  after  the  10th  August,  1866.  That  is  the  M'Loughlin. 
most  important  thing.  

10385.  What  do  you  suggest  ? — I suggest  that  28  SePt-» I882- 
they  should  be  put  on  a par  with  the  men  who  joined 
previous  to  1866 ; because  it  is  very  unfair  that  men 
on  the  8th  and  9th  August,  1866,  should  be  better 
off  than  those  who  joined  on  the  13th  and  14th ; and 
yet  the  former  are  entitled  to  their  full  pay  as 
pension  after  thirty  years’  service,  while  the  other 
men  are  only  entitled  to  something  more  than 
half. 

10386.  Apart  altogether  from  the  justice  of  the 
claim,  wherever  there  is  a change  of  system  or  a line 
drawn  there  must  be  in  the  immediate  proximity  to 
the  line  such  apparently  hard  cases  ? — Decidedly. 

10387.  Will  you  refer  to  any  other  reason  why  the 
pensions  of  the  men  who  joined  after  1866  should 
be  made  equal  to  those  who  joined  previously? — 

There  is  another  reason  I would  assign,  that  men 
getting  out  on  pension  are  fit  for  nothing  else  after 

2 R 
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thirty  years.  I have  seen  them  myself  at  gentle- 
men’s gates,  or  as  ordinary  porters  at  shopkeepers’ 
houses.  In  fact,  you  would  be. ashamed  to  see  them 
there.  I have  looked  into  the  -matter  seriously 
myself,  and  if  I did  not  get  some  improvement  to 
my  pension,  although  being  a married  man,  I would 
not  consider  myself  safe  in  the  force. 

10388.  Why  would  not  you  consider  -yourself  safe 
in  the  force  ? — Because  I could  make  nothing  in  it 
but  barely  what  supports  my  wife  and  family.  I 
get  no  employment,  notwithstanding  that  I am  out 
of  the  force ; I am  still  a policeman  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public. 

10389.  That  feeling  exists  at  present? — That 
feeling  has  existed  as  long  as  I remember. 

10390.  Chairman. — fCven  before  the  present  dis- 
turbance ? — Even  before  the  present  disturbed  state 
of  the  country. 

10391.  Mr.  Harrel. — Tom-  experience  is  principally 
of  the  south  of  Ireland  ? — Principally  of  the  south  ; 

I am  a native  of  County  Mayo,  from  near  Ballina. 

10392.  You  say  the  difficulty  of  finding  occupation 
is  another  reason  why  their  pension  should  be  in- 
creased ? — "Yes.  They  should  not  be  compared  with 
any  other  body  of  men ; because  in  any  other  depart- 
ment they  can  remain  in  their  situations  until  they 
are  old  men,  and  after  they  go  out  they  can  get  any 
other  situations  open  to  them ; whereas  a policeman 
cannot  remain,  because  he  would  not  be  able  to 
perform  the  ordinary  duties,  and  that  debars  him 
from  great  advantages. 

10393.  Chairman. — At  thirty  years’  service  in  the 
force  they  are  then  about  50  years  of  age,  as  a rule  ? 
— As  a rule. 

10394.  At  50  years  of  age  is  not  there  a good 
deal  left  in  them  still  ? — A man  is  useless  after 
being  thirty  years  in  the  police.  I have  seen  them 
in  three  different  counties,  and  in  each,  except  at 
lie-by  stations,  a man  having  thirty  years’  service 
would  leave  the  force.  If  he  had  to  perform  the 
harassing  duties  of  the  rest  of  the  men,  or  a regular 
turn  with  them,  he  could  not  do  it.  The  duties  he 
has  to  perform  are  imposed  on  other  men. 

10395.  Since  1874  there  has  not  been  any  great 
rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  in  Cork  ? — I have 
inquired  into  that,  but  it  is  not  the  case  as  to  the 
cost  of  labour. 

10396.  The  rates  of  remuneration  have  gone  up  ? 
— Yes.  I remember  seven  or  eight  years  ago  I 
would  get  a pair  of  boots  for  14s.,  but  I would  have 
to  pay  over  1Z.  now.  I have  an  account  of  the 
expenses. 

10397.  Then  pass  to  the  subject  of  pay  ? — The 
men  consider  that  Is.  a-day  more  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  live.  To  sustain  that,  I have 
a reasonably  fair  calculation  of  how  things  stand  if 
a man  could  afford  it.  Here  it  is. 

[Produced.] 

1 0398.  This  does  not  represent  the  actual  expen- 
diture ? — It  does  not. 

10399.  This  represents  what  the  daily  messing 
account  of  a.  single  man  ought  to  be  ? — Yes,  if  he 
could  afford  it. 

10400.  Breakfast,  including  | lb.  of  steak,  9-|d. 
Would  you  say  that,  taking  into  account  the  harass- 
ing duties  the  constabulary  have  to  perform,  which 
necessitate  the  absence  of  a man  from  dinner 
often,  that  I lb.  of  steak  would  be  a general  neces- 
sity every  day  of  the  year  ? — Perhaps  not  a general 
necessity  ; but  if  a man  had  not  5 lb.  of  steak,  he 
would  have  eggs,  or  something  else. 

10401.  Then  you  say  for  dinner  Is.  Id.,  that  is, 
for  f lb.  of  beef  in  the  day  and  beer.  I see  for 
bread,  tea,  sugar,  and  eggs,  5 \d. ; and  the  extra 
daily  necessaries,  butter,  vegetables,  mustard,  salt, 
and  blacking,  7 d.  Are  you  at  a central  station  ? — 
I am. 

10402.  How  many  men  are  there  there  ? — Fifteen 
at  the  barrack. 

10403.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  servant  ?— There 


are  two  barrack  servants;  one  gets  11.  5s.,  and  the 
other  1Z.  a-montli. 

10404.  That  is  3s.  a man  a-month  ? — Yes  ; but 
they  have  a-  difficulty  in  other  stations  where  there 
is  only  one  man— he  has  to  provide  for  the  barrack 
servant,  who  is  engaged  cleaning  the  barrack  and 
barrack  furniture. 

10405.  Your  account  brings  out  a daily  expendi- 
ture of '2s.  lid.  ? — Yes. 

10406.  That  would  be  a monthly  expenditure  for 
thirty  days  of  4Z.  2s.  6d.  ?— That  would  not  occur 
where  a large  party  would  be ; because  where  the 
party  is  small  the  messing  must  be  dearer. 

10407.  That  is  49Z.  10s.  a-year.  If  that  scale  of 
living  were  carried  out,  it  would  leave  a sub-constable 
starting  witli  52Z.  a-year  almost  nothing  to  provide 
plain  clothes  and  other  things  you  mentioned?— 
Nothing  whatever. 

10408.  Then  would  the  ordinary  living  consume  a 
man’s  pay  ? — It  would. 

10409.  When  calculating  that  state  of  things  in 
Cork,  you  do  not  take  into  account  whatever  allow- 
ance you  get  for  special  duty  in  the  city  ? No. 

10410.  What  does  that  bring  in  in  the  year?— 6d. 
for  every  day  of  five  hours’  beat  duty — 12s.  a-month, 
or  7Z.  a-year. 

10411.  Does  that  come  from  the  Corporation  or 
the  Government  ? — The  Government  pay  it. 

10412.  You  have  been  in  country  stations  ? — Yes. 
10413.  Is  there  harder  work  on  a man  in  Cork  ? 
— -There  is. 

10414.  Say,  in  a general  way,  how  ? — Every  man 
in  the  barrack  I am  in  now  performs,  I think,  on  an 
average,  twelve  hours’  duty.  There  are  five  hours’ 
beat  duty  allotted  to  each  man.  He  returns  to 
barrack  after  those  five  hours,  and  he  is  on  the 
reserve  during  the  remaining  five. 

10415.  Is  every  man  on  beat  and  on  reserve  ten 
hours  a-day? — Everyman  in  the  barrack ; and,  in 
addition,  they  have  to  do  theatre  duty,  quarter 
sessions,  assizes,  execution  of  warrants,  and  serving 
summonses. 

10416.  Taking  things  all  round,  does  that  brmg  up 
the  ten  hours  to  twelve  ? — It  does. 

10417.  Was  that  the  way  in  quiet  times— even 
five  years  ago  ? — I think  not.  The  reserve  in  the 
barrack  is  in  consequence  of  the  recent  agitation. 

10418.  In  old  times  how  often  had  a man  to  do 
reserve  duty  in  the  barrack  ? — I do  not  think  there 
was  anything  like  reserve.  A certain  number  of 
men  remained  in  the  barrack  every  turn. 

10419.  Was  that  the  regulation  ?— Yes,  that  one- 
half  the  party  should  remain  in  the  barrack. 

10420.  Instead  of  ten  hours’  beat  in  old  times 
what  was  the  average  beat-duty  for  the  men? 
— I would  say  six  hours. 

10421.  Do  you  think  you  will  get  back  to  the  six 
hours  in  Cork  ? — I see  no  prospect  at  all  of  it. 

10422.  Things  are  quieter  now  than  a year  ago . 
— They  are,  by  far. 

10423.  But  there  is  no  going  back  to  the  old 
system  ? — There  is  no  going  back,  nor  any  likelihood 
of  it.  f 

10424.  You  have  something  here  on  the  subject  01 
plain  clothes.  What  do  you  claim? — 3Z.  would  be 
very  fair.  The  men  wear  them  in  the  public  service, 
watching  publicans  on  Sundays,  and  during  assizes 
watching  the  Judges  and  counsel.  The  plain  clothes 
are  necessaries,  and  if  not  in  good  order  on  inspec- 
tion the  officer  or  county  inspector  will  soon  tell 
you  you  have  a right  to  have  a good  suit  of  plain 
clothes. 

10425.  You  are  newly  manned? — Yes. 

10426.  Do  you  live  in  barrack,  or  out  of  barrack . 
—Out  of  bam-ack.  I am  paying  12Z.  a-year  tor 
lodgings  ; I was  paying  at  the  rate  of  15Z. 

10427.  What  is  your  pay  ?— 72Z.  16s.  a-year. 
10428.  You  have  only  one  child  ? — Yes. 

10429.  That,  after  paying  the  rent,  leaves  you 
about  60Z.  to  live  on  ?— I could  not  live  on  01 «■ 
Married  men  must  be  badly  off.  I have  not  es- 
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perienced  so  much  of  it  as  others  have.  I was  away  be  for  doing  away  with  the  select  list  altogether  ConstnM,.  vr 
on  temporary  duty  and  I could  not  really  say  what  because  I think  it  works  badly.  ° ’ M'Lourtlin  ’ 

js  the  expense ; but  since  I returned  my  pay  does  10444.  And  substituting  a system  of  promotion  as  — 
not  at  all  meet  my  demands,  and  therefore  I must  you  have  described  ?— Yes,  by  seniority ; because  it  28  Se',f-  1882- 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  married  sub-constables  is  very  unfair  to  the  men  of  long  standing  intelli- 
or  constables  with  large  families  cannot  support  gent  and  efficient  men,  who  perform  their  duties 
themselves  decently,  and  I am  often  astonished  how  well  and  faithfully,  that  young  hands  of  nine  or  ten 
' r°r  ^stance,  a man  having  four  years’  service,  or  less,  should  be  put  over  their 
r . ’ P,ayi”g  12Z.  a-year  rent.  I do  not  heads.  In  the  absence  of  the  sub-inspector,  the 

bound  to  support  head  constable  takes  charge  of  the  district,  and  it 
iom,c,ca^  may  be  that  the  head  constable  is  : 


know  how  he  can  do'  it, "and  he 
himself  on  substantial  food,  or  be  dismissed. 

10430.  Mr.  Barrel,  — What  accommodation  have 
you  ? — Two  rooms  and  a little  kitchen. 

10431.  You  have  a house?  — No,  portion  of  a 
house 

10432.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ?— The  next  item 
is  for  boots. 

10433.  Pour  pairs  of  boots,  and  repairs — 4Z.  8s.  ? 
— That  is  rather  high.  I see  men  paying  that ; but 
every  man  does  not  pay  it.  The  married  men  would 
be  more  savin; 


..  young  man 

without  much  experience,  who  has  been  taken  out  of 
a sub-inspector’s  or  county  inspector’s  office.  That 
subverts  discipline,  as  respect  or  obedience  is  not 
shown  to  youth. 

10445.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — Every  member 
of  the  foi'ce  should  be  held  accountable  for  his  own 


10446.  Then  you  object  to  the  rule  which  makes 
man  liable  for  the  misconduct  of  his  junior  ? — I do. 
aio  i w tii  • „ , , , 10447.  Unless  in  case  he  participates  in  it  ? — Yes, 

“XdtfKr  d°  pre%  ^»l>e  pupates  i.  it,  or  encoaragcs  or  per. 

10435,  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? Promotion  from  10448.  Wltat  is  the  next  salient  ?-It  is  agreat 
Joe  % seniority.  It  is  hardship  to  make  a steppage  fmm  pay  after  three 


■reat  grievance  with  men  that  they  do  not  get  a 
just  or  a fair  turn  of  promotion. 

10436.  To  what  do  they  attribute  that  ?— To  the 
influence  of  the  county  inspector’s  clerk  or  of  the 
gentry  with  the  county  inspector;  because  I may 
tell  you  that  the  promotion  of  a sub-constable  rests 


months  illness ; for  instance,  a married  man  cannot 
afford  it.  In  most  cases  it  is  when  a man  is  recover- 
ing, and  wants  his  full  pay,  that  the  deduction  comes 
into  force, 

10449.  Proceed  to  the  next  point?— That  all 
minutes  of  censure  coming  from  a county  inspector’s 


0n  the  recommendatio11  of  the  county  or  sub-inspector’s  office  should  be  in  his  owh  hand- 
jW  wwa«  ™ wiutmg.  Very  often  it  is  disagreeable  to  the  men 

™ rUfrOp0Se  T -a  rem%dj  ?~ Ttat  t0  find’  w,len  a file  comes  from  the  county  inspector 

eveiyman ^ be  eligible. after  a certain  number  of  years  or  sub-inspector,  that  the  clerk  may  write  very 

t0IM38  ml  th.f  h Id  , . ...  .,  unseemly  things,  painful  to  a man’s  feelings, 

10138.  And  that  he  would  not  be  eligible  until  he  whereas  if  the  officer  himself  wrote  it  would  hot 

fnSe  W,  "t  Tmhf  °f  ?VTeS’  be  ” »“*>  fel‘.  “d  would  be  received  with  a better 

wwiw.rVrihT1  llomber  oi  je™?  — 1 would  say  grace,  coming  from  the  superior  officer  himself  in  Ms 
seven  or  eight  years,  provided  he  had  no  unfavour-  own  handwriting 

SSCft  ? 116  '“M*  * J"F*  hi?  twelve  10450.  Have  there  been  instances  where  county 
montlis  before  ho  would  be  eligible.  Let  the  county  inspectors  left  the  framing  of  those  oases  and  the 

vs  dt  'he  STt”  l ' “Jly  ae  ,me?'  and  ,Iet  tbe  writing  to  their  clerks  P-riDeoidedly ; 1 have  known 

ltsult  be  sent  to  head-quarters,  to  have  the  men  instances  of  it 

classed  properly  and  fairly,  and  let  a registry  be  10451.  Is  it  known  that  in  certain  cases  a clerk 
Office  but  T'X  ™ "?  uhe  COmP  msP«ctor’s  do»s  occasionally  more  than  write  down  from  the 

office ; but  let  the  men  not  be  moved  out  of  that  dictation  of  the  county  inspector  P— It  is  my  firm 

ikT"?*  “S”  ‘"m  t0-  T1'en  »“>•*»  In7 ma„Py  eases  the  cler/tS 

the  county  inspector  can  examine  each  man  as  to  advantage  ofthekindness  of  the  county  inspector,  or 
to  knowledge^  police  duties  or  otherwise,  and  ,f  he  officer,  who  will  sign  the  document  whin  he  leaves  it 


does  not  consider  him  up  to  the  mark  he  can  knock 
him  off,  provided  that  the  man  should  have  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  depot  or  Dublin  Castle.  If  he  is 
examined  and  passed,  let  his  expenses  be  paid,  and 
if  lie  does  not  pass  let  him  bear  the  expense  himself, 
and  that  would  prevent  men  appealing  unneces- 
sarily. 

10440.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ?— That  all  pro- 


before  him,  or  he  may  look  over  it  and  say  it  is  worth 
nothing.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  injurious. 

10452.  Mr.  Barrel. — The  result  of  it  is,  that  the 
men  would  prefer  that  when  censure  is  accorded 
to  them  it  should  as  far  as  possible  be  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  officers  themselves? — Yes;  this  will 
give  satisfaction. 

10453.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  ? — Un- 
1-1  1 ’ vaywith  after 


motions  should  be  from  the  ranks,  from  the  rank  of  favourable  records  should  be  done 
head  t iat  °f  ®ub-“sPector-  Intelligent  certain  periods,  say,  five  years’  good  conduct,  and  by 

VP!,t  serT11‘g  f°r  twent7  or  twenty-five  no  means  should  an  unfavourable  record  tell  against 

EwleL  of +tCe  mveverT  goodexperience  and  a man’s  pension,  because  it  is  not  only  himself  it 
prevention  and  detection  of  crime,  affects,  but  it  affects  his  wife  and  famil/.  That  is  a 
and  if  found  eligible  for  the  rank,  they  should  get  great  hardship  in  the  force. 

other1 W ?'°m  SVanks  ,is  irking  well  in  10454.  Mr.  Barrel- In  placing  the  limit  at  five 

stahnW  A d 0Ughi  t0  w°;;k1we11  ,in  the  con-  7ears>  you  do  not  suggest  he  should  be  rendered 

stabulary  A young  officer  will  be  a long  time  in  ineligible  so  long  for  promotion  ?-Certainly  not. 
head  rG  " leTS  hiS  ^eS  aS, weU  as  a 10455'  Bnt  tbat  should  be  taken  into  considera- 

wSt^le  : -he  Probably  be  eight  or  nine  tion  as  a certain  weight  for  five  years,  and  at  the 
jli,  r’  aJjf1he  18  an  officer  who  lays  his  mind  to  termination  of  that  time  it  should  be  absolutely 
1 ni  m h-  WlU  ^ef01'e  that  time-  blofcted  out  officially,  and  never  thought  of  again  ?_ 

ComttL^^T^-  1SiH  n6Xt  matter  Tes-  and  never  tbougb‘  of  agafr.  bectuse  a man  may 

■md  re,tn'emenit  a*ter  tlurty  years  service,  accidentally  get  an  unfavourable  record.  I would 

give  a ^ell-conducted  man  the  benefit  of  his  conduct, 
is  ,„vf  IT  Regard  to  getting  out  at  twenty-five,  and  not  put  the  man  with  the  unfavourable  record 

-Lvr  ifat  "Wltb  the  view  °*  quickening  promotion  ? on  a par  with  him 

1,',^  _ 8eV8ral  ™en  would  like  to  retire ; their  10456.  The  regulations  at  present  render  a mai 
I,  ' 'vould  be  broken  down  then,  and  they  would  eligible  for  promotion  in  two  years  after  receiving 
a better  chance  of  getting  employment.  Let  an  unfavourable  record  ? — Yes. 

i -0U^Se’  beregulatedaccordin"1y-  10457.  But  the  record  ^ held  on  the  sheet  for 

w hat  is  the  next  matter,  please  ? — I would  ever  ?— Yes,  and  tells  against  his  pension. 

[1502]  2 R 2 
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MINUTES  OE  EVIDENCE  OE  THE 


Sub-Constable  James  Fitzmatjrice,  examined. 


Sub-Con- 

stable 

J.  Fitzmaurice. 
28  Sept.,  1882. 


10458.  Chairman.  — You  are  a sub-constable, 
representing  tbe  sub-constables  of  Cork  ? — Yes. 

10459.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in 
Cork  ? — I have  been  four  years  in  Cork  city. 

10460.  How  long  in  the  force  ?— Fourteen  years 
and  nine  months  in  the  force. 

10461.  Pension,  I suppose,  is  the  first  subject; 
you  seek  an  equalization  of  pensions  for  the  men  who 
came  in  since  1866  ? — Yes. 

10462.  When  you  joined  the  fox-ce  did  you  make 
any  inquiry  as  to  the  pension  to  which  you  would  be 
entitled? — I knew  what  the  pension  was  before 
1 joined  at  all. 

10463.  Mr.  Barrel. — Are  you  a policeman’s  son  ? 
— I am,  and  wlxex-e  my  father  was  stationed  I had  no 
other  business  to  turn  to ; it  was  in  the  County 
Limerick,  near  Mitchelstown.  There  is  not  much 
open  there  for  a young  fellow,  so  I had  to  join  the 
police,  and  I am  sorry  I x-emained. 

10463*.  Chairman. — But  you  are  aware  there  is  no 
example  outside  the  constabulary  and  the  Dublin 
meti'opolitan  police  of  the  entire  of  a man’s  pay 
being  given  to  him  as  pension  ? — Under  every 
Superannuation  Act  down  to  1866  we  were  placed  on 
the  same  level  as  they  are  in  the  navy.  _ Before  1847 
the  men  who  joined  were  entitled  to  their  full  pay  at 
twenty  years’  service. 

10464.  Mr.  Barrel. — Following  that,  was  not  a 
policeman’s  pay  at  that  time  moi'e  in  a line  with  the 
pay  of  a soldier  or  a sailor  than  it  has  been  latterly  ? 
— It  was. 

10465.  Do  you  remember  that  the  highest  pay  of 
a sub-constable  at  the  time  he  received  his  full  pay 
on  retirement  under  those  circumstances,  was 
27 1.  14s.  a-year  ? — Yes. 

10466.  And  that  when  he  was  removed  from  the 
class  of  public  servants  l'eceiving  that  low  rate  of 
pay  and  raised  to  a higher  class,  he  was  also 
removed  from  the  class  who  x-eceived  pensions  in 
that  way  to  the  class  who  receive  pensions  calculated 
in  accordance  with  a higher  scale  of  remuneration  ? 
— Thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago  money  was  more 
valuable  than  it  is  now. 

10467.  But  the  soldier’s  pay  is  much  the  same 
still  ? — Yes  ; but  he  has  free  rations,  only  3 \d.  a-day 
being  stopped  for  rations,  and  he  has  Is.  Ml.  a-day. 

10468.  But  there  are  stoppages  for  kit.  He  has 
to  keep  up  his  regulation  necessaries,  and  the  average 
received  by  a soldier  per  diem  after  all  those  things  is 
between  Ml.  and  6 d.  a-day  ?— But  thirty-five  or  forty 
years  ago  27 1.  14s.  was  nearly  as  good  as  607.  now. 
A man  would  get  as  much  for  1Z.  then  as  he  would 
get  for  2Z.  10s.  or  3Z.  now. 

10469.  Chairman— Now,  go  on  to  the  subject  of 
pay,  please  ? — The  pay  is  inadequate  at  present. 
For  what  he  does,  and  the  necessaries  he  has  to  wear, 
a man  must  spend  nearly  his  whole  pay,  and  he  has 
nothing  to  put  by  for  the  rainy  day.  Here  is  the 
expenditure. 

[Produced.'] 

10470.  What  is  your  pay  now  ? — 59Z.  16s. 

10471.  Is  it  your  experience  that' the  3s.  a-day  is 
not  the  actual  expenditure  ? — No. 

10472.  What  is  the  actual  expenditure  in  Cork? 
— About  2s.  a-day  for  food. 

10473.  Do  you  include  in  the  2s.  a-day  the  barrack 
servant  ? — Yes. 

10474.  I see  there  is  an  allowance  of  £ lb.  of 
steak  for  breakfast,  and  f lb.  of  beef  for  dinner.  I 
want  to  know  what  things  are  there  you  do  not  get 
for  the  2s.  a-day  ? — I do  not  get  the  steak  in  the 
morning, 

10475.  Do  you  get  anything  instead? — I have 
eggs- 


10476.  Do  you  get  every  day,  except  Friday,  on  an 
average  f lb.  of  meat  ? — Yes,  and  more. 

10477.  Are  you  able  to  allow  yourself  some  beer  ? 
— I do  not  take  any. 

10478.  Then  am  I to  understand  you  would  not 
allow  anything  for  beer  in  the  2s.  ? — I would,  2d. 

10479.  This  is  the  actual  expenditure  of  an  un- 
manned sub-constable  at  Cork  ? — Yes. 

10480.  Articles  of  provisions  for  thirty  days  you 
bring  up  to  3Z.  7s.  lOcZ.  ? — Yes. 

10481.  That  includes  22£  lbs.  of  beef,  which 
would  give  about  f lb.  a-day  at  11(7.  per  lb.  Do  you 
pay  lid.  per  lb.  in  Cork  ? — No.  Nearly  all  the  men 
in  Cork  are  dealing  with  the  one  butcher,  and  we  pay 
83d.  or  9d. 

10482.  Do  you  get  beef  for  8^d.  ? — Yes,  the  coarse 
parts. 

10483.  Do  you  use  bacon  ? — We  do  sometimes. 

10484.  Then  five  dozen  of  eggs  and  4 lbs.  of 
butter ; for  cooking,  6s.  That  means  the  barrack 
servant  ? — Yes.  We  are  paying  30s.  to  the  servant, 
and  we  give  her  her  dinner  besides.  This  month 
there  are  only  four  men  in  the  barrack  to  pay  it. 

10485.  Mr.  Barrel. — What  does  her  dinner  cost 
you  a-day  ? — About  6d. 

10486.  That  would  be  11s.  a piece  for  this  month? 
About  11s. 

10487.  Chairman. — That  bx-ings  up  the  yearly  ex- 
penditure to  40Z.  14s.,  and  the  necessax-y  articles  of 
clothing  would  bring  it  up  to  52Z.  2s.  ? — Yes.  Then  I 
have  nothing  left  afterwards  but  7 Z.  to  answer  other 
calls. 

10488.  This  appeal’s  to  answer  every  necessax-y  call 
that  would  be  payable  by  you  whilst  discharging  your 
duty  ? — Yes,  for  what  I eat  and  my  clothes  ; but  there 
is  nothing  left  for  amusement. 

10489.  This  is  the  actual  cost  ? — Yes. 

10490.  How  did  you  get  this  ? — I averaged  it 
as  well  as  I could.  My  mess  last  month  was 
2Z.  3s.  Id.  If  I had  5s.  for  eggs,  7s.  6d.  for  beer, 
and  5s.  for  butter,  it  would  bring  it  up  to  over  3Z. 

10491.  You  have  not  added  anything  for  cook- 
ing?— That  is  included  in  the  2Z.  3s.  Id.  The 
general  mess  includes  beef,  groceries,  potatoes,  sun- 
dries. There  is  no  steak  in  the  morning,  or  any- 
thing like  that. 

10492.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — Promotion  I 
would  put  next  to  pay  and  pension. 

10493.  Give  us  your  ideas  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
motion ? — There  is  an  uniform  system  required  in 
the  fox-ce. 

10494.  Do  you  mean  that  the  present  system  of 
px-omotion  in  counties  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  counties 
should  be  done  away  with  in  favour  of  a system  of 
promotion  from  the  whole  fox’ce  to  fill  the  vacancies 
of  the  whole  force  ? — I would  have  a system  of  pro- 
motion by  counties. 

10495.  But  a certain  fixed  principle  which  would 
secure  unifox-mity  throughout  the  service  ? — Yes. 

10496.  Tell  us  some  of  the  principles  which  yon 
suggest  should  be  adopted  ? — I would.  have  promo- 
tion in  each  county  by  seniority,  and  as  the 
constables  said,  no  man  should  be  recommended  for 
promotion  except  he  had  a certain  number  of  years 
service. 

10497.  What  number  would  you  suggest? — About 
eight  years. 

10498.  Seniority  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
cex-tain  literary  qualification,  and  also  technical 
knowledge  of  police  duties  ? — Yes. 

10499.  And  by  a recommendation  for  zeal  as  a 
policeman? — Yes;  and  the  senior  man  should 
always  get  the  preference. 

10500.  How  would  you  propose  that  he  should  be 
examined,  and  his  qualifications  tested  ? — Let  tbe 
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county  inspector  examine  once  a-year  and  send  the 
papers  to  the  Inspector- General  for  classification, 
giving  so  many  marks  for  seniority. 

10501.  And  so  many,  I suppose,  for  good  police 
duties  ? — Yes ; and  if  he  had  favourable  records,  and 
anything  else,  to  count. 

10502.  Then  that  the  promotion  should  he  by 
seniority,  subject  to  these  considerations  ? — Yes. 

10503.  That  is  as  regards  promotion  from  the 
grade  of  sub-constable  to  that  of  acting  constable  ? 
— Yes. 

10504.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as 
regards  other  grades  ? — It  is  the  wish  of  the  men 
that  the  select  list  should  be  done  away  with. 

10505.  They  do  not  believe  in  the  select  list  ? — 
They  do  not. 

10506.  Is  there  anything  else  on  the  subject  of 
promotion? — They  think  that  vacancies  in  the 
rank  of  sub-inspector  should  be  filled  by  head  con- 
stables. 

10507.  Entirely? — Yes. 

10508.  Do  you  mean  the  whole  of  them  ? — Yes. 
At  the  last  Commission  the  Inspector-General  said 
that  in  the  ranks  the  men  were  not  sufficiently 
educated ; but  I think  there  has  been  a great 
improvement  since.  The  men  joining  the  force  are 
far  better  educated  than  they  were  some  years  a.°~o, 
and  they  are  able  to  fill  the  post  of  sub-inspector. 

10509.  You  think  that  is  a reason  that  no  longer 
exists  ? — I think  so. 

10510.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — The  next  is 
unfavourable  records. 

10511.  We  know  what  unfavourable  records  are 
and  the  result  of  them.  Give  us  your  opinion  as  to 
when  they  ought  to  be  wiped  out,  and  under  what 
circumstances  ? — My  opinion  is,  that  if  a man  has 
three  unfavourable  records  they  should  be  wiped 
out  after  a good  service  of  five  years,  and  if  only  one 
unfavourable  record  two  years’  good  conduct  ought 
to  blot  it  out. 

10512.  You  mean  it  should  be  absolutely  re- 
moved ? — Yes. 

10513.  After  two  years  ? — Yes. 

10514.  But  if  he  should  be  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  three  they  should  stand  against  him  for  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  last  ? — I would  wipe  off 
one  after  every  two  years.  Supposing  a man  had 
three  unfavourable  records,  I would  after  two  years 
wipe  out  one,  after  four  another,  and  after  five  years 
the  three.  Those  records  tell  against  a man’s 
pension.  I know  a constable  who  was  discharged 
five  years’  ago,  and  thirty  years  before  that,  for  some 
neglect  of  barrack  orderly  duty,  he  was  fined  2s.  6d., 
and  they  stopped  1Z.  a-year  from  his  pension.  I do 
not  think  the  like  of  that  is  done  in  any  other 
service.  A man  may  live  twenty  years  after  getting 
out  of  the  service,  and  he  pays  20Z.  for  the  2s.  6<Z. 
fine. 

10515.  What  is  the  next  subject  ? — Compulsory 
retirement  after  thirty  years,  and  optional  after 
twenty-five  years’  service. 

10516.  Are  the  men  very  strong  on  the  subject 
of  optional  retirement  after  twenty -five  years’ 
service  ? — They  are.  A good  many  men  would  go 
at  that  service. 

10517.  Of  course,  on  a propoi-tionate  pension? — 
Yes  ; whatever  scale  would  be  fixed. 

10518.  Do  the  men  take  into  their  calculation 
that  if  they  were  permitted  to  retire  at  twenty-five 
years  the  probable  chances  of  their  obtaining  em- 
ployment in  other  walks  of  life  would  be  increased  ? 
—Yes.  They  would  be  better  able  to  do  something 
for  themselves. 

10519.  Have  they  fairly  considered,  now,  that 
some  members  of  the  force  might  not  only  be  fit, 
but  be  anxious  to  serve  after  thirty  years  ? — I do 
not  think  there  are  many  men  anxious,  except  a 
head  constable,  who  has  not  much  to  do.  He  would 
remain.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  not  fit  for  active 
duty. 

10520.  Pass  to  the  next  subject? — The  next  is 


lodging  allowance  for  married  men.  I am  a single  Sub-Con- 

man.  I know  that  married  men  are  very  poorly  stable 
off.  A married  man  with  his  family  cannot  feed  J-  Fitzmaurice. 
himself  properly  on  his  present  pay.  I have 
experience  of  the  force  for  twenty-five  years,  and  P '* 
up  to  1866  they  took  only  two  meals  a-day;  and 
since  1866  they  could  only  use  meat  three  times 
a-week,  and  tea  at  night  until  1874,  when  we  got  a 
rise  of  Is.  a-day,  which  only  enables  us  to  feed  and 
clothe  ourselves  properly ; we  have  nothing  to  lay 
by  at  all. 

10520*.  But  does  it  enable  a sub-constable  to  feed 
and  clothe  himself  properly — from  your  figures  I see 
so  far  as  bare  subsistence  goes  it  does  ? — Yes.  Of  • 
course,  every  man  would  get  married  if  he  could, 
but  he  has  no  means  to  support  a family. 

10521.  Go  on  to  the  next  topic? — Officers  ought 
to  be  sworn  on  Courts  of  Inquiry.  It  would  give 
the  men  more  confidence  in  their  decisions 

10522.  Is  there  anything  else  connected  with  Courts 
of  Inquiry  you  wish  to  say  ? — I do  not  know  much 
about  a Court  of  Inquiry ; I was  never  personally  at 
one.  A complainant  ought  to  be  liable  to  punish- 
ment unless  there  are  good  grounds  of  suspicion  for 
the  charge,  no  matter  what  his  rank.  For  instance, 
at  present  a constable  may  make  any  charge  and  get 
off  scot-free ; but  what  I propose  would  be  a check 
on  him,  if  he  was  liable  to  punishment. 

10523.  The  meaning  of  your  suggestion  is,  that  if 
a head  constable  or  constable  is  reckless  or  careless 
there  should  be  some  means  of  bringing  him  to 
order  ? — Yes.  I saw  a most  reckless  charge  brought 
by  a constable  within  the  past  two  years,  and  he 
was  never  reprimanded  for  it. 

10524.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  are  aware  there  is  at 
the  present  time  a protection  against  such  charges 
being  made  at  all  in  the  shape  of  a direction  to  the 
officer  to  investigate  those  charges,  and  see  whether 
the  man  should  be  reported  or  not? — Yes. 

10525.  And  if  in  his  opinion  he  finds  the  charge 
cannot  be  sustained  by  the  evidence,  so  far  as  pre- 
liminary inquiry  goes,  no  Court  of  Inquiry  would  be 
held  ?— No. 

10526.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  matter  ? — The 
men  feel  it  a great  grievance  that  pay  should  be 
stopped  from  a man  after  three  months’  illness. 

10527.  This  rule  bears  hardly  on  men  when 
they  are  I'eally  sick,  and  want  nourishment  ? — 

Indeed,  it  does.  It  is  very  hard  when  a man  is 
injured  on  duty  and  gets  a wound  that  prevents  him 
from  returning  to  duty  for  three  months  that  he 
should  have  his  pay  stopped.  Last  winter  I had  to 
lie  for  twelve  hours  beside  a ditch,  and  if  I was  a 
weak  man  I would  be  liable  to  catch  cold,  which 
would  knock  me  up,  and  my  pay  would  be  stopped  for 
three  months. 

10528.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — That  the  allow- 
ance of  4s.  6<Z.  a-night  be  made  permanent,  and  be 
given  when  the  duty  commences  before  midnight 
and  terminates  after  3 o’clock  a.m.,  provided  a man 
is  absent  twelve  hours  from  his  barrack.  For  in- 
stance, last  night  I left  my  barrack  at  half-past  9, 
and  if  I went  back  at  2 o’clock  I would  be  entitled 


only  to  2s.  I had  to  pay  for  my  lodging  and  break- 
fast. 

10529.  You  did  not  leave  your  bai  rack  till  half- 
past 9 ? — No.  I came  up  by  the  mail  train.  If  I 
left  at  five  minutes  before  9 I would  be  entitled  to 
the  night  allowance,  4s.  Gd. 

10530.  What  is  the  next  matter? — The  fuel 
allowance  is  inadequate. 

10531.  Do  you  mean  you  do  not  get  enough  to  do 
guard-room  and  cooking  ? — Yes. 

10532.  Do  you  seek  to  get  enough  for  guard-room 
and  cooking  ? — I do  not  think  the  present  allowance 
would  do  the  guard-room. 

10533.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  are  aware  the  Inspector- 
General  has  the  power  to  give  an  additional  allow- 
ance— half  or  a double  allowance  ? — I never  knew 
him  to  give  it,  except  in  one  case  in  Cork.  I was 
stationed  in  Queenstown,  where  we  had  fifteen  men 
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in  mess.  We  used  to  bum  25  cwts.  of  coal  in  some 
months,  and  we  appliedl  for  a double  allowance,  but 
could  not  be  allowed  it. 

10534.  Chain-man. — Pass  to  the  next  matter?— 
That  the  officers  be  empowered  to  grant  eight  days’ 
leave  every  four  months.  They  can  only  grant  four 
days’  leave  at  present.  I had  only  three  days’  leave 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  A constable  in 
charge  of  a station  should  be  empowered  to  grant 
eight  hours’  absence  to  a man  when  he  is  not  required 
for  duty. 

10535.  Go  on  to  the  next  point  ?— There  is  a 
change  required  in  barrack  regulation,  section  9. 
When  not  required  for  duty,  a man  may  be  at  liberty 
to  absent  himself  for  four  hours.  At  present  a man 
is  not  allowed  to  go  more  than  a quarter  of  a-mile 
from  barracks,  and  he  must  be  back  in  two  hours. 
For  a violation  of  that  regulation  there  are  instances 
of  men  being  fined  31.  I was  told  of  a constable  in 
a certain  county  in  Ireland  who  had  his  quarter  of 
a-mile  marked  out,  and  he  watched  a man  and  dogged 
him,  and  the  man  was  fined  31.  by  the  Inspector- 
General. 

10536.  Mr.  Barrel. — Do  you  know  what  the 
character  of  the  man  was  previously,  or  was  there 
any  other  circumstance  connected  with  it  ? — I said 
that  was  rather  strange,  and  I asked,  was  there  any 
other  circumstance  connected  -with  it — whether  in- 
subordination or  impertinence  ; and  I was  told  not, 
but  that  the  constable  had  this  specially  marked  in 
order  to  be  able  to  come  down  on  him. 

10537.  Chairman. — Is  that  rule  carried  out  strictly 
in  Cork  ? — No.  I was  brought  to  order  once  for  it. 

I belong  to  Cork  Southland  I was  in  Cork  North, 
and  the  officer  told  me  I had  no  right  to  be  there  ; 
but  nothing  came  of  it. 

10538.  I suppose,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  each  locality,  some  reasonable  distance  should  be 
allowed  a man  ? — Of  course,  if  the  locality  was 
disturbed  or  there  was  sufficient  cause,  he  would 
not  go  so  far. 

10539.  Go  to  the  next  point  ? — There  should  be 
more  fair  play  given  to  complaints  made  by  the  men 
to  officers  on  inspection.  If  possible,  the  officer 
should  then  and  there  investigate  the  complaint,  and 
if  it  appears  to  him  there  was  sufficient  ground  he 
should  report  and  have  the  accused  examined  as  a 
witness. 

10540.  ilfr.  Barrel. — The  regulation  at  present  is, 
that  the  officers’  duty  is  a mere  formal  one  to  direct 
the  complainant  to  put  his  complaint  in  writing  ? — 
Yes.  It  would  be  no  harm  if  complaints  were 
encouraged  more  than  at  present,  and  that  the  officer 
should  see  whether  there  were  grounds. 

10541.  And  then  give  his  opinion  ? — Yes. 

10542.  Or,  if  it  was  a thing  to  be  noticed  by  his 
superiors,  to  put  it  in  writing  ? — I think  it  would  be 
better  if  the  officer  put  it  in  writing  himself. 

10543.  ■ Chairman. — What  is  the  next  matter  ? — 
The  officers  to  be  prohibited  from  making  any 
remarks  for  or  against  the  accused,  except  previous 
unfavourable  records  not  wiped  out,  when  making  a 
report  to  the  county  inspector. or  Inspector-General. 
For  instance,  there  may  be  a constable  and  sub- 
constable in  a station  not  on  very  good  terms,  and 
the  constable  watches  the  sub-constable  until  he 
gets  him  committing  some  breach  of  the  regulations, 
■when  he  reports.  In  the  meantime,  he  generally  has 
a chat  with  the  officer,  and  gives  him  the  character 
of  the  man,  and  very  likely  the  constable  cannot  say 
anything  good  of  him.  The  officer  sends  the  remarks 
to  the  Inspector- General,  and  very  often  does  not 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  what  the  constable  says, 
thus  misleading  the  Inspector-General.  On  the 


other  hand,  if  he  has;  to  report  a favourite,  he  will 
give  him  a good  character,  and  so  the  Inspector- 
General  is  misled.. 

10544.  The  men  think  that  not  only  the  direct 
charge,  but  any  circumstances  calculated  to  aggra- 
vate the  charge  should  be  stated  on  the  face  of 
the  report  which  a man  is  called  upon  to  admit  or 
deny;? — Yes ; for  instance,  a man  who  gets  drunk 
should  be  reported  for  that  offence. 

10545.  But  if  there  was  anything  in  connection 
with  the  particular  charge  of  drunkenness,  such  as 
being  required  for  duty  at  the  time,  or  his  having 
been  guilty  of  any  irregularity  at  the  time  he  was 
drunk,  that  it  should  appear  upon  the  report  that  he 
was  called  upon  to  admit  or  deny  ? — Decidedly. 

10546.  And  not  put  in  submitting  that  report  that 
the  man  perhaps  had  admitted  it? — Yes.  There 
should  be  nothing  put  forward  about  his  prievous 
character,  except  his  unfavourable  records  that  are 
not  wiped  out. 

10547.  Go  to  the  next  matter? — At  present  any- 
thing connected  with  the  man  is  sent  to  the  Inspec- 
tor-General ; but  there  is  nothing  sent  to  the  man 
concerned  except-  half-a-sheet  of  foolscap  with  the 
Inspector-General's  minute  on  it.  He  has  no  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  what  his  officer  said,  and  very  often 
he  is  only  told. he  is  fined  so  much. 

10548.  What  is  the  next  matter? — The  next  is 
about  the  Constabulary  Force  Fund.  A return 
should  be  sent  to  the  force  yearly  of  the  amount  of 
money  received  and  the  names  of  those  who  received 
gratuities  during  the  year,  and  also  the  balance  in 
hand.  There  is  a great  amount  of  money  belonging 
to  the  men  going  into  this  fund,  and  we  know  nothing 
about  it,  how  it  is  expended,  or  anything  else. 

10549.  Pass  to  the  next  point  ? — Men  not  on 
duty  should  be  allowed  the  same  privileges  as 
any  other  subject  in  taking  refreshments  in  public- 
houses. 

10550.  Would  you  go  in  for  allowing  an  unlimited 
permission  in  this  matter  ? — I think  if  there  was  the 
men  would  not  frequent  them  half  as  much  as  at 
present. 

10551.  They  do  go  now  ? — Indeed,  they  do.  If 
a friend  calls  on  a man,  he  cannot  entertain  him  in 
barrack,  and  he  has  no  place  but  along  the  road. 
It  is  too  bad  if  he  cannot  take  him  to  some  place. 

10552.  Is  not  there  danger,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
a man  would  get  by  degrees  into  a habit  of  constantly 
being  in  the  public-house  ? — I do  not  think  so  more 
than  at  present. 

10553.  Is  there  anything  else? — There  is  an 
allowance  required  for  the  barrack  servant. 

10554.  How  much  does  her  wages  come  to?— 
About  21.  a-month. 

10555.  That  is  not  the  average  charge  throughout 
the  country? — It  is  not.  In  some  stations  there 
are  four  men,  and  generally  one  or  two  of  them 
married.  That  is  a common  case  ; and  there  may  be 
only  two  men  to  pay  for  the  barrack  servant.  If 
there  is  one  man  away  from  the  barrack  ten  or 
fifteen  days,  the  men  at  home  will  have  to  pay  an 
extra  call  for  the  barrack  servant. 

10556.  In  that  case  if  there  is  a married  man  either 
in  barrack  or  out  of  barrack,  he  has  to  pay  Is. 
a-month  ? — Yes.  About  married  families  in  barrack 
— there  are  some  barracks  in  which  the  families  have 
not  propei'  accommodation  at  all.  It  often  occurs 
that  the  married  man’s  bedroom  and  the  men’s  bed- 
room are  close  to  each  other,  divided  only  by  a 
small  brick  partition.  The  men  come  in  off  patrol, 
and  the  children  are  bawling.  I think  it  is  not  right 
to  be  shifting  men  into  holes  and  corners  where 
there  is  not  sufficient  accommodation. 


[The  Committee  adjourned.] 
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Twenty-second  Day.— 29th  SEPTEMBER,  1882. 


Present : 

Mr.  R.  O’Shaughnessy,  M.P.,Mr.  R.  W.  A.  Holmes,  anil  Mr.  D.  Harrel,  R.M. 


Mr.  Holmes  was  absent  on  public  business  during  tbe  examination  of  Constable  Magill  and  Sub-Constable  Mullally.] 


Constable  Edward 

10557.  Chairman. — You  represent  tbe  non-com- 
missioned officers  of  the  County  Donegal  ? — Yes. 

10558.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in 
Donegal  ? — About  six  weeks. 

10559.  Where  were  you  stationed  before  ? — In  the 
County  Down.  I was  also  in  Derry. 

10560.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
Eleven  years. 

10561.  Begin  with  the  matter  that  interests  the 
non-commissioned  officers  most  ? — The  first  thing  is, 
that  we  seek  an  equalization  of  pension  with  that  of 
the  men  who  got  in  previous  to  1866. 

10562.  Tell  us  the  grounds  upon  which  you  make 
that  claim  ? — As  it  stands  now,  at  thirty  years’ 
service  I would  be  entitled  to  only  thirty-fiftieths  of 
my  pay  as  pension.  I say  that  thirty-fiftieths  of  my 
pay  would  not  keep  me  in  any  sort  of  a respectable 
way.  In  fact,  I could  not  live  upon  it.  I would 
have  to  go  to  the  workhouse  or  some  other  place  if  I 
did  not  get  a situation. 

10563.  When  you  entered  the  force  did  you  make 
any  inquiries  as  to  the  pension  you  would  be 
entitled  to  ? — Ho,  I never  made  inquiries,  but 
entered  haphazard,  in  fact.  The  pension  I would  be 
entitled  to  after  thirty  years’  service  would  be 
totally  inadequate.  It  would  not  support  me,  and  if 
1 were  a married  man  I could  not  live  at  all  on  it. 

10564.  You,  being  so  young,  will  probably  be  a 
head  constable  when  yon  retire  ? — It  is  only  a 
probability. 

10565.  But  assuming  you  were,  your  pay  would 
be  91 Z.  .a-year  ? — Hot  now. 

10566.  Your  pay  as  a head  constable  wonld  be 
91Z.  a-year  at  the  present  rate  ? — Yes,  first-class. 

10567.  Thirty-fiftieths  of  that  would  be  54Z. 
a-year  P — Yes. 

10568.  Suppose  you  got  54Z.  a-year,  going  out  at 
the  age  of  48,  do  you  think  that  many  men  in 
the  artizan  class,  or  many  clerks,  manage  to  have 
laid  by  from  their  savings  what  would  bring  them 
54Z.  ? — You  cannot  suppose  a policeman  to  be  in  the 
line  of  an  artizan.  An  artizan  has  many  ways  of 
living  when  he  comes  to  that  age. 

10569.  You  mean  that  he  is  able  to  continue  at  his 
work,  and  that  he  does  not  want  a pension  ? — Yes  ; 
he  may  have  many  little  things  that  a policeman  has 
not  at  all. 

10570.  What  has  he,  for  instance  ? — His  wife.  A 
policeman’s  wife  is  not  allowed  to  do  a single  thing. 

10571.  A good  many  men  have  given  evidence 
that  certain  occupations  should  be  thrown  open 
to  the  men’s  wives — for  instance,  teaching  ? — If  a 
constable’s  wife  is  able  to  teach  music,  or  if  she  is 
a dressmaker  or  milliner,  let  her  keep  a little 
respectable  shop. 

10572.  Are  you  aware  that  in  no  force  except 
your  own  and  the  older  members  of  the  Dublin 
metropolitan  police  do  the  men  get  pension  equal  to 
pay  ? — I do  not  know  any  other  forces  ; but  other 
forces  are  not  bound  up  in  the  same  manner  that  we 
are.  The  men  in  other  forces  are  better  paid,  and 
have  better  allowances  granted  them  than  we 
have. 


Magill,  examined. 

10573.  Have  you  looked  carefully  at  the  payment 
of  other  forces  ? — From  time  to  time  I have. 

10574.  I suppose  your  attention  has  been  drawn 
more  to  the  well-known  forces,  like  the  London 
metropolitan  police  ? — Yes.  I cannot  recollect  their 
pay  at  the  present  time,  but  they  are  better  paid 
than  we  are. 

10575.  Have  you  looked  at  some  of  the  rural 
districts  in  England — for  instance,  some  of  the 
southern  counties  ? — Ho. 

10576.  We  will  give  very  careful  attention  to  the 
comparative  rates  of  pay;  go  on,  please,  with  your 
argument? — As  I said  before,  the  54Z.,  or  what 
I would  be  entitled  to,  would  not  keep  me  at  all,  and 
I could  not  live  on  it,  and  when  I get  out  at 
48  years  I get  out  on  pension,  and  I am  unfit  for  any 
other  situation  except  to  act  as  porter,  or  mind 
a gate-house,  or  something  like  that.  An  old  police 
pensioner  is  not  favoured  in  the  way  of  a situation. 

10577.  At  pi’esent  perhaps  not ; how  was  it  in  the 
past  ? — It  was  just  as  bad  in  the  past,  because  the 
majority  of  the  police  pensioners  I have  seen  have 
got  a gate-house,  or  some  similar  “tack.” 

10578.  Mr.  Harrel. — In  what  district  ? — Down- 
patrick, Ratlif riland,  and  Banbridge. 

10579.  Were  there  any  police  pensioners  in  Rath- 
friland  ? — Yes,  I know  one  or  two  there. 

10580.  What  sort  of  employment  are  they  in  ? — 
There  is  one  man  at  Warrenpoint,  and  I believe  be 
is  collecting  the  rates  for  the  town,  or  rents.  In 
fact,  I do  not  know  of  any  other  police  pensioner 
in  a “ tack.”  There  are  only  two  in  the  district. 

10581.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Downpatrick  ? — 
There  are  a number  scattered  about.  I know  one  at 
Killough  who  is  a kind  of  bailiff  under  Lord  Bangor, 
and  there  is  another  in  Smithfield  who  started  a bit 
of  a shop. 

10582.  Chairman. — How  did  he  fare  ? — Middling. 
10583.  What  kind  was  the  shop  ? — A grocery. 
10584.  Mr.  Harrel. — Was  the  man  who  is  sub-agent 
at  Killough  pensioned  after  the  increased  rates  of 
pay  were  granted  in  1874  ? — I think  he  was. 

10585.  Recently,  since,  the  pensioners  have  been 
retiring  on  the  increased  pay,  is  not  there  a larger 
proportion  of  them  unemployed  than  of  those  who 
retired  on  the  smaller  scale  granted  before  1874  ? — 
Yes. 

10586.  Did  it  ever  suggest  itself  to  you  that  their 
necessities  were  not  so  great,  and  that  they  did  not 
make  the  same  effort  to  obtain  employment ; that,  in 
fact,  they  are  able  to  live  without  doing  anything, 
and  that  therefore  they  did  not  make  the.  effort 
to  obtain  situations  they  formerly  did  ? — The  reverse 
is  the  case.  They  are  trying  everywhere  to  get 
situations,  but  get  none.  Go  into.  Belfast,  and  there 
is  not  a street  you  turn  into  that  you  will  not  find  an 
old  pensioner  looking  for  a “ tack.” 

10587.  What  sort  of  situations  do  they  generally 
look  for? — Timekeepers,  and  travelling  for  some 
firms,  taking  orders.  I know  one  or  two  men 
travelling. 

10588.  But  to  put  it  plainly,  is  it  not  a fact  that 
since  they  received  the  very  large  pensions,  and  are 
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thereby  able  to  live  independently,  they  are  harder 
to  please  in  the  situations  than  those  who  retired 
previously  upon  smaller  pensions  ? — I do  not  know 

that.  If  the  pensioner  is  an  intelligent  man,  as  many 

of  them  are,  when  he  retires  he  would  like  to  get  a 
good  situation,  in  which  to  live  respectably,  instead 
of  sticking  himself  into  a gate-house. 

10589.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — The 
next  is  a substantial  increase  of  pay  of  at  least 
Is.  a-day  to  all  grades,  from  head  constable  down. 

10590.  What  set  of  men  want  this  increase  the 
most  ? — The  married  men  more  than  any  others. 
10591.  Are  you  a married  man  yourself  ? — I am. 
10592.  Mr.  Barrel. — Were  you  transferred  on 
marriage  ? — I was. 

10593.  So  that,  in  fact,  it  is  only  six  weeks  ago 
since  you  were  married  ? — Longer  than  that ; since 
the  month  of  May.  They  gave  me  a little  time  to 
look  round  me  in  town. 

10594.  Chairman. — You  think  the  married  men 
stand  most  in  want  of  it  ? — Indeed  they  do ; although 
the  single  men  require  it  badly,  the  married  men 
require  it  most  of  any. 

10595.  Take  the  case  of  a young  fellow  doing 
■duty  for  the  first  couple  of  years,  I presume  that  his 
pay  is,  at  any  rate,  able  to  keep  him  ? — It  is  able  to 
keep  him,  and  nothing  more.  In  fact,  it  is  not  able 
to  keep  him  when  all  things  are  calculated. 

10596.  A young  man  carrying  on  for  the  first 
couple  of  years,  no  matter  what  trade,  can  he  expect 
to  be  able  to  save  money — is  not  it  very  well  for  him 
if  he  is  able  to  live  comfortably  for  a couple  of  years, 
or  a little  time? — A young  lad  goes  to  a trade  earlier 
than  we  join  the  police. 

10597.  Is  there  any  trade  at  which  a man  is  able 
to  save  money  on  his  own  account  at  eighteen 
years  of  age  ? — V ery  few,  if  any  ; I do  not  know  of 
any  trade  where  they  save  anything  for  the  first 
couple  of  years. 

10598.  Well,  go  on ; make  your  case  ? — The  reason 
why  I look  for  an  increase  of  pay  is  this,  that  the 
present  pay  is  unable  to  keep  us  with  the  high  rate 
of  messing,  and  every  other  thing  combined. 

10599.  When  you  speak  of  the  high  rate  of  messing, 
you  point  rather  to  the  fact  that  people,  and  parti- 
cularly policemen,  are  for  the  last  few  years  living 
better  than  before? — I do  not  know  that  either; 
because  before,  provisions  were  far  cheaper  than 
now. 

10600.  Then  what  matters  have  increased  since 
1872  ? — Take,  for  instance,  beef. 

10601.  What  are  you  paying  for  beef  now  ? — 8 d. 
in  the  present  station.  You  need  not  call  it  beef  if 
you  do  not  like.  It  is  only  a kind  of  beef.  At  the 
last  place  I paid  lOd.  for  it,  and  then  I had  to  pay 
for  the  carriage  of  it  5 miles. 

10602.  Is  that  an  increase  on  ten  years’  ago  ? — 
Ten  years’  ago  meat  was  not  so  dear  as  now. 

10603.  Are  you  quite  sure  now  that,  taking  the  year 
1874  or  1872,  in  Ireland  at  that  time  beef  was  cheaper 
than  now  ? — I cannot  say  what  it  was ; I believe 
it  was  something  cheaper  than  now,  because  cattle 
are  at  a tremendous  price  now. 

10604.  What  other  things  do  you  point  to  ? — 
Butter,  for  instance ; we  are  paying  at  least  Is.  2 d. 
per  lb.  for  it. 

10605.  What  did  you  pay  ten  years  ago  ?— Is. 
and  Is.  Id.  Now  it  is  Is.  2d.,  and  sometimes  as  high 
as  Is.  6d.  Tea  and  sugar  have  gone  up  in  price. 

10606.  Tea  has  not? — We  used  to  get  very  good 
tea  at  3s.,  and  now  we  are  paying  very  nearly  4s. 
per  lb. 

10607.  You  are  being  very  unfairly  treated  in  that 
respect.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  policemen  in 
Ireland  are  punished  in  the  matter  of  tea  ? — Then 
meat  has  gone  up  in  price  terribly. 

10608.  Does  meat  enter  much  into  your  mess 
account  ? — We  are  bound  to  have  a little  porridge  at 
night.  We  have  to  pay  for  a cook,  and  the  wages  of 
a servant  have  gone  up  greatly. 

10609.  What  was  the  former  rate  of  wages  for 


the  servant  ? — It  differs  every  place . At  some  places 
you  will  get  a woman  cheaper  than  at  other  places. 

10610.  You  speak  of  a difference  between  former 
times  and  the  present  ? — Yes. 

10611.  Has  it  gone  up  20  per  cent.  ?— I am  sure 
it  has. 

10612.  Has  it  risen  with  the  rate  of  wages  through 
the  country  ? — It  has. 

10613.  How  many  are  there  in  your  barrack  ?— 
The  entire  strength  of  the  station  is  thirteen  men. 

10614.  What  do  each  of  you  pay  a week  ? — We 
pay  4s.  6d.  a-month,  but  then  some  men  have  to  pay 
more  than  that. 

10615.  Where  there  are  a few  men  in  the 
barrack  ? — Even  when  there  are  ten  men  in  the 
barrack,  the  constable,  for  instance,  has  to  pay  10s. 
a-month.  I am  only  giving  4s.  6d.  In  some  places 
they  pay  5s.  and  10s. 

10616.  Not  with  as  large  a number  of  men?— 
That  has  increased  on  us  to  a great  amount.  The 
cost  of  fuel  and  light  has  gone  up  greatly.  We  used 
to  get  coals  at  15s.  and  16s.  a ton.  When  a man 
pays  his  mess  for  the  month,  and  cleared  himself 
with  regard  to  other  little  things,  he  would  want  a 
little  money  in  his  pocket  to  save  for  a rainy  day. 

10617.  Take  the  case  of  a man  who  got  in  before 
1866,  and  is  entitled  to  a very  good  pension,  the 
Government  is  making  large  savings  already  for 
him  ? — Yes ; he  will  have  a fair  pension. 

10618.  Therefore,  it  is  not  very  likely  if  he  con- 
ducts himself  well  that  he  will  ever  have  a rainy 
day,  because  he  will  be  always  sheltered  ? — It  is 
hard  to  say.  We  do  not  know  what  is  before  us. 
A policeman,  above  all  men  in  the  world,  does  not 
know  what  he  has  to  encounter.  He  goes  into  the 
street  in  the  morning  and  may  have  an  eye  knocked 
out  of  him,  or  get  his  arm  broken. 

10619.  But  are  you  aware  that  if  it  is  done  there 
is  a special  provision  ? — Yes  ; ’but  there  is  the  point 

if  he  is  put  into  hospital  he  must  have  little 

dainties,  and  so  on. 

10620.  Your  argument  for  increased  pay  is  not  so 
strong  in  favour  of  the  old  men  as  in  favour  of  the 
men  who  joined  since  1866  ? — It  is  in  favour  of  the 
men  who  joined  since  1866  I am  going. 

10621.  Mr.  Barrel. — You  can  hardly  plead  double; 
because  you  ask  that  the  pensions  of  the  men  who 
joined  since  1866  be  equalized  with  those  of  the  old 
men,  and  you  ask  that  you  may  then  have  money  in 
your  pocket  for  a rainy  day.  We  think  if  you  were 
placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  old  men  the 
rainy  day  cannot  occur.  One  of  the  reasons  the 
pension  is  given  to  public  servants  is,  that  it  is 
supposed  the  pay  they  receive  whilst  serving  is 
necessary  for  subsistence  in  actual  expenditure  ? 

10622.  That  scarcely  harmonizes  with  the  theory 
that  the  pay  should  be  made  such  during  the  period 
of  service  as  to  enable  a man  to  save  and  provide  for 
his  old  age  as  others  in  the  private  walks  of  life 
who  will  not  be  entitled  to  pension  ? — I want  a man 
to  have  a little  money  in  his  pocket  to  meet  the 
demands  on  his  purse.  . 

10623.  Then  you  would  not  expect  to  be  in  a 
position  to  save  up  a large  amount  of  money  with 
the  view  of  having  it  available  on  retirement— it 
would  be  more  to  meet  the  passing  requirements  of 
your  position  rather  than  to  lay  up  a large  sum  at 
the  period  of  retirement  ? — Yes. 

10624.  Chairman—  Go  on  to  the  next  ?— The  next 
item  is  a lodging  allowance  for  non-commissioned 
officers  not  accommodated  in  barrack. 

10625.  You  are  not  accommodated  in  barrack  . 
Indeed,  I am  not.  I am  paying  nothing  at  all ; I am 
paying  for  my  wife  at  home,  because  where  1 am 
stationed  I could  not  get  a house  to  sticx  her  into. 
For  a small  little  cabin  you  would  not  stick  a 
cow  into  the  men  are  paying  61,  81,  and  M- 

a "10626.  How  long  were  you  in  the  force  when  you 
married  ? — I was  ten  years  and  three  months. 
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10627.  Of  course,  you  have  leave  to  many  at 
seven  years’  service  ? — At  seven  years  clear  in  a 
county. 

10628.  Suppose  that  leave  were  allowed  to  stand 
as  it  is,  and  an  allowance  were  given  after  ten  years, 
that  would  go  a long  way  to  meet  the  claims  of  men 
prudent'  enough  to  postpone  marriage  ? — I want  to 
prevent  young  men  from  sticking  their  heads  into 
danger  too  soon. 

10629.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  that  subject  ? 
— I would  allow  no  man  to  marry  at  less  than  ten 
years’  service.  There  are  a number  of  young  men 
who  run  headlong  ■without  considering  it. 

10630.  Do  you  make  that  as  the  representation  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers  ? — As  representing 
them ; I do  not  take  every  one,  but  they  do  agree 
with  me. 

10630*.  Do  you  think  you  express  the  opinion  of 
men  outside  Donegal  ? — From  time  to  time,  passing 
through  the  counties  I have  been  in,  I learned  that 
some  young  men  would  go  in  for  getting  leave  to 
marry  at  five  years’  service ; but  where  you  would 
get  three  to  go  for  five  you  would  get  ten  in 
favour  of  marriage  at  ten  years’  service ; I think 
the  time  for  letting  young  men  many  should  be 
raised. 

10631.  We  had  one  young  man  here  who  said  if 
you  got  over  a certain  period  of  danger  the  tempta- 
tion to  marry  would  disappear-  altogether.  Is  it 
with  the  view  of  that  you  make  the  suggestion  ? — 
When  a man  is  ten  years  in  the  force  he  sees  what 
he  is  doing ; he  has  his  eyes  open  to  everything, 
and  he  will  not  get  man-ied  until  he  has  some 
experience. 

10632.  Mr.  Harrel. — But  surely  seven  years’  duty 
is  a considerable  period  in  which  a man  may  look 
about  him  and  obtain  some  experience  ? — My 
own  feelings  were,  that  -when  I was  about  twelve 
months  in  the  force  I was  jumping  mad  to  get 
man-ied,  but  the  effect  passed  by.  I am  asking  for 
101.  a-year  as  a lodging  allowance  for  married  men, 
and  they  think  it  is  a very  small  item;  because 
in  large  towns  it  is  a very  poor  house  you  will  get 
for  101.  a-year. 

10633.  Go  on  to  the  next  point? — Compulsory 
retirement  is  the  next  thing.  We  would  have  com- 
pulsory retirement  at  thirty  years,  without  going 
through  the  foimula  of  having  to  come  to  the  depot, 
because  when  a man  puts  up  thirty  years  they  say 
he  has  a right  to  retire. 

10634.  You  would  have  a right  to  retire  without 
going  to  the  dep6t  ? — Yes ; but  there  is  a rule  that 
a man  is  hauled  up  to  Dublin,  to  go  before  the 
Medical  Boai-d,  and  he  would  as  soon  go  on  for  two 
or  three  years’  service  more.  Supposing  he  does  not 
pass  then,  he  is  stuck  into  hospital,  and  the  doctors 
ax-e  whacking  away  at  him  until  it  makes  an 
old  man  of  him.  There  should  be  optional  retire- 
ment at  twexxty-five.  If  a man  chooses  to  go  at 
twenty-five,  let  him,  and  give  him  his  pension  accor- 
dingly, and  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  let  him 
be  paid  fox-  the  number  of  yeax-s  in  px-oportion. 

10635.  That  applies  only  to  the  old  men.  You 
get  yoixx-  pension  by  yearly  incx-ements  ? — Yes. 

10636.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — Wc  want  the 
present  extra  pay  given  to  head  constables  and 
constables  to  be  made  pex-manent,  with  the  addition 
of  6 d.  to  the  head  constable. 

10637.  The  head  constable  has  alx-eady  6d.  more 
than  the  other  x-anks  ? — Yes ; I would  give  him  Is. 

10638.  Go  on,  please,  to  the  next? — We  want  to 
have  the  present  stationex-y  allowance  of  2s.  6d.  to 
coxxstables  in  charge  of  stations  made  permanent. 
The  wrxting  to  be  done  takes  it  all. 

10639.  In  old  times  2s.  6d.  would  be  exxough  for 
the  amount  of  writing  to  be  done  ? — I am  sux-e  it 
would.  Only  a few  months  ago  we  were  allowed  Is. 
a-month,  while  I often  spent  2s.  There  is  no  con- 
stable woxxld  do  it  for  Is.  a-month.  In  some  stations 
there  would  be  as  much  wx-iting  as  in  a solicitor’s 
office. 
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10640.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — That  the 
allowance  to  the  assistant  storekeeper  be  in- 
creased. 

10641.  How  much  do  you  suggest? — 11.  a-month. 
10642.  That  would  be  12Z.  a-year,  instead  of 
71.  10s.  ?— Yes. 

10643.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — That  there  be 
no  stoppages  fx-om  the  pay  of  sick  men. 

10644.  That  is  the  ninety  days’  system? — Yes. 
That  regulation  should  be  abolished,  except  under 
certain  cix-cumstances. 

10645.  Chairman. — What  circumstances  ? — Sup- 
pose a man  incurs  contagious  disease  by  vicious 
habits,  by  all  means  curtail  his  pay. 

10646.  Mr.  Harrel. — Was  not  there  always  a regu- 
lation by  which  a penalty  was  imposed  on  a man 
when  suffex-ing  from  disease  even  before  ninety  days  ? 
— Yes.  There  should  be  no  stoppages  at  all  in  the 
case  of  a sick  man  ; because  they  say  it  is  an  English 
system  introduced  into  the  police  force,  and  it  should 
not  be  at  all. 

10647.  So  far  fx-om  its  being  ninety  days  in  the 
English  system,  a policeman’s  pay  ixx  Englaxxd  when 
he  is  incapacitated  from  duty  is  reduced  Is.  a-day, 
and  he  is  obliged,  out  of  his  own  private  resources, 
to  subsex-ibe  to  clubs,  as  other  men  ax-e,  to  get 
medical  relief? — We  want  that  done  away  with 
entirely. 

10648.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — Unfavoux-able 
recox-ds  should  not  militate  against  a man  retix-ing 
on  pensioxx ; because  we  say  when  a man  gets  dx-unk, 
or  commits  any  other  offence  or  breach  of  discipline 
in  the  police  fox-ce,  he  is  reported  for  it,  and  ten 
chances  to  one  he  is  punished  or  fined,  and  we  say 
he  has  paid  the  penalty  thex-e  and  then  for  the 
offence,  axxd  that  he  has  no  right  whatever  to  be 
paying  when  he  goes  off  on  pension.  An  unfavour- 
able record  should  not  count  against  a man  at  all 
going  out  on  pension. 

10649.  Do  you  suggest  that  it  should  count  against 
him  for  any  other  pux-pose  ? — Five  years’  good  con- 
duct should  wipe  out  an  unfavoux-able  x-ecox-d. 

10650.  And  never  be  taken  into  consideration  for 
any  object  afterwax-ds  ? — Yes ; because  many  a good 
man  will  fall,  and  often  to  the  best  men  in  the  force 
these  things  will  happen.  In  his  young  days  a man 
has  not  much  sense. 

10651.  Go  on  to  the  next  point?  — Px-omotion 
should  be  fx-om  the  x-anks  and  officers’  sons  exclu- 
sively. We  say  that  promotion  should  be  given  to 
intelligent  head  constables.  Let  a selection  be  made, 
and  if  they  ax-e  able  to  pass  the  examination,  let 
them  be  px-omoted.  They  ax-e  men  of  long  sex-vice 
and  expex-ience  in  the  working  of  the  force.  The 
offieex-s  do  not  kixow  the  wox-king  of  the  force  until 
they  ax-e  tln-ee  or  four  years  in  the  service,  and  when 
sent  to  a county  they  are  under  the  head  constable, 
who  is  instructing  them  in  office  wox-k  and  eveiy- 
thing  else. 

10652.  The  head  constable  is  not  engaged  in  office 
wox-k  at  present? — Not  at  present,  except  in  the 
absence  of  the  sub-inspector,  and  that  is  the  case  at 
a great  many  stations. 

10653.  So  that  does  not  apply  at  px-esent  ? — No. 
10654.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  point? — The 
next  is  the  select  list.  No  man  should  be  eligible  to 
compete  for  head  constableship  until  he  has  sixteen 
years’  sex-rice  at  least,  and  the  reason  is  that  in  some 
counties,  includixxg  Down,  Louth,  and  Kex-ry,  young 
men  ax-e  promoted  very  early  at  three,  four,  and  five 
years’  service.  In  fact,  if  you  look  at  them  they  are 
mex-e  boys  just  after  leaving  the  mother’s  apron,  and 
yet  they  have  three  stripes.  At  sixteen  years’  service 
let  a man  have  a chance  of  competing  for  head-con- 
stableship,  and  if  he  passes,  let  him  get  it. 

10655.  Pass  to  the  next  ? — That  the  senior  be  not 
responsible  fox-  the  junior,  unless  it  can  be  proved 
he  connived  at  or  showed  wilful  negligence  in  regard 
to  the  offence.  To  illustrate  take  : two  men  go  on 
town  duty.  One  of  them  is  fond  of  “ a drop  of  the 
creature  ” now  and  then,  and  he  knows  the  senior 
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Constable  man  will  not  let  him  run  into  a public-house ; but  10674.  You  do  not  agree  with  some  of  the  wit- 
E.  Magill.  what  does  he  do  ? He  makes  an  excuse  to  walk  nesses,  who  object  to  be  transferred  ? — I am  stationed 
29  Se  t 1882  his  barrack,  and  he  gets  the  servant  to  slip  out  in  Dungloe  myself. 

ep  ’’  ' the  back  way  for  a half -pint;  lie  then  drinks  it,  and  1067-3.  The  objection  would  be  in  being  sent  from 

in  half-an-hour  he  is  stupidly  drunk  in  the  street,  a good  station  to  a bad  station  ? — Yes.  The  men 
Perhaps  the  head  constable  finds  him  drunk,  and  he  should  get  a fair  turn  of  the  good  ones  as  well  as 
holds  the  senior  responsible.  the  bad  ones. 

10656.  Mr.  Harrel. — Have  you'  known  any  10676.  Pass  to  the  next  point? — The  full  cost 
instance  lately  where  it  was  shown  to  occur  in  that  of  making  up  the  uniform  clothing  should  be 
way  ? — I have  heard  of  it  often.  I have  been  along  granted. 

with  a junior  man  myself,  and  that  occurred.  10677.  What  is  the  fair  average  ? — Is.  for  a tunic, 

10657.  But  you  were  not  punished? — No ; but  I and  3s.  for  a pair  of  trousers, 
might  have  been  punished.  If  they  escape  being  10678.  You  propose  that  the  present  allowance 
caught  it  is  a hair’s -breadth,  nothing  more.  should  be  increased? — Yes.  The  made-up  frocks 

10658.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  matter  ? — We  should  be  done  away  with  entirely ; otherwise  supply 
say  the  termination  of  leave  of  absence  should  be  us  with  a better  article. 

at  12  o’clock  at  night.  10679.  You  think  the  material  is  inferior  ? — The 

10659.  Do  you  consider  in  connection  with  the  material  is  inferior,  and  the  frocks  do  not  fit. 

12  o’clock  at  night  that  the  constable  should  be  10680.  You  are  aware  they  are  not  intended  to  fit 
obliged  to  sit  up  ? — Yes  ; I am  not  pressing  that.  the  figure  ? — They  are  not ; but  there  should  be 
10660.  Do  you  think  roll-call  is  not  a very  reason-  some  shape  in  them — they  should  not  deform  a man, 
able  time  ? — Yes ; I would  put  in  roll-call.  like  a bag  tied  in  the  middle. 

10661.  So  you  rather  withdraw  the  suggestion  as  10681.  After  all,  are  not  they  comfoi'table  things 
to  12  o’clock  at  night  ? — Yes  ; when  a man  is  in  hot  weather  ? — In  July  and  August  they  would 
i nterested  himself  in  the  point.  The  reason  I asked  be  very  useful,  if  of  better  material, 
the  leave  to  be  extended  is  that  some  of  the  men,  10682.  Pass  on  to  the  next  point  ? — The  present 
for  instance,  in  Donegal,  should  leave  home  two  or  helmets  should  be  done  away  with, 
three  days  before  their  time  being  up  to  get  to  the  10683.  Why  ? — Because  they  do  not  serve  the 
station.  police  at  all.  There  should  be  some  sort  of  a light 

10662.  That  is  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  head-dress  that  would  have  some  hold  on  a man’s 
locomotion  in  Donegal  ? — Yes  ; and  in  other  places,  head. 

10663.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — The  allowance  10684.  Do  you  mean  that  the  present  helmet  does 
of  fuel  and  light  should  be,  in  my  opinion,  1Z.  not  keep  on  a man’s  head  ? — It  does  not. 
a-month.  10685.  Chairman. — This  is  not  merely  a question 

10664.  Do  you  say  that  on  the  principle,  that  you  of  fashion  or  comfort,  but  a practical  question  ?— 
ought  to  get  fuel  for  the  cooking  as  well  as  the  Yes.  We  find  in  practice  they  will  not  work  at  all 
guard-room  ? — For  both.  * with  us.  Suppose  I catch  a prisoner  : if  I have  to 

10665.  What  is  the  next  point? — An  allowance  pull  him  off  the  ground  and  drag  him  along  the  hat 
for  boots  should  be  granted.  topples  off,  and  I must  be  grabbing  for  the  hat  and 

10666.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  amount  the  prisoner, 
wanted  ? — So  far,  I am  only  speaking  from  what  I 10686.  Mr.  Harrel. — There  is  a chain  to  it  ? — 
have  heard  and  what  it  has  cost  me.  I have  nearly  There  is ; but  it  does  not  stick  on. 
worn  out  a pair1  of  boots  within  the  last  month  10687.  Does  not  that  result  from  the  fact  that 
running  over'  rough  mountains.  those  helmets  are  occasionally  too  small  as  to 

10667.  At  what  amount  do  they  put  it  down  ? — measure  ? — If  they  go  far  enough  down  on  the  head, 
About  2Z.  the  policeman’s  face  would  not  be  seen  at  all. 

10668.  Pass  to  the  next  matter? — Some  of  the  10688.  Chairman. — Some  people  would  be  de- 
officers and  the  constables  under  them  treat  the  men  lighted  with  that  ? — Perhaps  so.  As  regards  the 
harshly  in  a manner  I could  hardly  describe.  forage  cap,  there  should  be  an  improvement  upon 

10669.  Do  you  mean  with  roughness  of  tone  ? — the  present  one. 

Yes.  10689.  As  others  say,  it  wants  a peak  ? — Yes,  to 

10670.  Have  you  been  directed  by  those  who  sent  keep  the  sun  off  and  give  some  shelter, 
you  here  to  make  that  representation  ? — Yes  ; by  10689*.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — The  clothing 
some  of  the  men.  should  be  served  out  in  proper  time,  not  to  have  us 

10671.  Mr.  Harrel. — Is  not  the  assumption  of  running  about  half -naked, 
such  a tone  or  such  a demeanour  towards  the  men  10690.  The  annual  distribution  is  in  September  ? 
on  the  part  of  any  constable,  head  constable,  or  — Yes. 

officer  entirely  contrary  not  only  to  the  spirit,  but  10690*.  Has  there  been  irregularity  in  the  distri- 
the  letter  of  the  regulations  laid  down  for  their  bution  of  the  clothing  ? — Yes ; for  the  last  two  years, 
guidance  by  the  superior  officers  of  the  force  ? — They  ax>e  six  months  behind  the  time.  The  last 
Indeed,  it  is.  time  they  were  not  issued  till  the  month  of  March, 

10672.  Chairman. — Go  on,  please  ? — Men  should  and  the  men  had  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets 
not  be  kept  in  wild  stations  without  getting  a and  purchase  uniform  clothing, 
chance.  In  Donegal,  for  instance,  they  never  get  10691.  Were  not  they  repaid? — They  were  not. 
out  of  a back  station.  They  get  like  the  natives  in  I myself  had  to  purchase  a pair  of  trousers, 
a short  time,  and  some  of  them  are  wild  enough.  10692.  Was  that  purchase  rendered  necessary  by 

10673.  Mr.  Harrel. — Surely  there  are  a great  the  delay? — It  was.  I took  good  care  of  the  clothes, 
many  backward  stations  in  the  rural  districts  in  but  was  not  able  to  make  them  last  the  time. 

Ireland  ? — But  I would  say,  give  every  man  a fair  10693.  Is  this  a complaint  you  have  heard  gene- 
turn  in  them.  rally  made  by  the  men  ? — Yes. 


Sub-constable  Thomas  Molloy,  examined. 

Sub-Con-  10694.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  sub-con-  10696.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 

stable  stables  of  the  County  Donegal  ? — Yes.  Eight  years  and  three  months. 

T.  Molloy.  10695.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  10697.  Where  were  you  stationed  before  being  in 

Donegal  ? — About  seven  years  and  eight  months ; it  Donegal  ?— I have  been  all  my  time  there,  except 

29  Sept.,  1882.  will  be  eight  years  in  January  next.  while  I was  at  the  depdt. 
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10698.  Go  on  with  the  various  matters  you  wish 
to  bring  under  notice  ? — I purpose  taking  pay  first 
as  the  most  pressing  need.  Still,  in  the  long  run, 
pension  is  most  to  be  dreaded. 

10699.  Go  on  with  the  subject  of  pay  ? — In  the 
first  place,  inasmuch  as  the  pay  is  insufficient,  it 
should  be  increased;  and  I do  not  think  there  is 
any  comparison  at  all  between  our  force  and  the 
English  and  Dublin  forces.  If  an  artisan  learns  a 
trade,  he  can  teach  that  trade  to  his  family,  and  thus 
they  are  no  burden  to  him.  As  regards  other  police 
forcep,  they  are  hardly  ever  removed  from  one  place 
to  another;  but  we  have  to  go  to  Belfast,  Derry, 
Tyrone,  Cork,  and  wherever  we  are  required  to  move, 
and  that  occasions  expense. 

10700.  I suppose  you  are  aware  the  English  police- 
man can  be  moved  from  one  end  of  a large  county 
to  another,  say,  in  Yorkshire,  70  or  80  miles  ? — But 
it  is  not  the  custom. 

10701.  But  now  transfei-s  cost  the  men  nothing; 
the  Government  pay  the  expense? — Yes;  what  "is 
considered  x-easonable,  but  not  the  actual  expense. 

10702.  What  you  say  is  that,  outside  the  actual 
expense,  there  is  money  lost  to  the  constabulary 
man  on  removal  ?— There  is,  cei-tainly.  If  a man 
were  to  be  permanently  at  a place,  he  could  make 
some  provision  by  having  coal  in  his  house,  or  hit 
on  a comfortable  lodging-house  in  twelve  or  fourteen 
years;  whereas  if  he  is  only  there  six  or  eight 
months,  he  cannot. 

10702*.  Surely  transfers  for  so  short  a time  are 
very  uncommon  ? — No.  I have  known  men  to  be 
removed  three  times  in  three  months. 

10703.  Mr.  Barrel. — Do  you  mean  marxled  men  ? 
— No.  I have  known  married  men  to  be  removed 
twice  in  a year. 

10704.  Chairman. — Was  it  their  own  fault  ? — Not 
that  I am  awax’e  of. 

10705.  You  know  the  Government  have  now 
taken  upon  themselves  the  ordinary  expenditxxre  of 
transfer  ? — They  make  a provision.  A man  will  get 
what  they  say  is  reasonable,  but  that  is  not  the 
actual  cost. 

10706.  Is  not  it  likely  they  will  be  far  more  slow 
in  transferring  men  for  the  future,  seeing  that  it  is 
they  themselves  will  have  to  pay  ? — Yes. 

10707.  Mr.  Barrel. — Speaking  of  your  knowledge 
of  a married  man  having  been  transferred  twice  in 
twelve  months,  was  it  from  any  fault  or  against  his 
desire  ?— -He  may  have  made  a private  move  on  the 
head  of  it ; but  he  did  not  make  an  application. 

1070S.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  it  was  against 
his  wish  ? — I am  not. 

10709.  Was  it  to  get  barrack  accommodation,  or 
something  or  another  ? — It  might  be.  I have  known 
single  men . 

10710.  Stick  to  the  case  of  the  married  man. 
You  gave  an  instance  that  ought  not  to  go  down 
without  explanation.  As  regards  that  instance  of  a 
married  man  who  was  twice  transferred  in  twelve 
months,  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  it  was  against 
his  own  desire  ? — No. 

10711.  It  may  have  been  with  liis  wish  to  get 
barrack  accommodation  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

10712.  Chairman. — You  know  nothing  of  the 
circumstances  except  that  he  was  transferred? — 
Yes.  I give  as  a reason  why  our  pay  should  be 
increased  that  our  duties  are  dangerous  and 
numerous.  In  fact,  a policeman  does  not  know  the 
extent  of  his  duties.  His  day’s  work  is  never  done, 
it  he  goes  to  bed,  say,  at  10  or  12  o’clock,  he  does 
not  know  but  in  half-an-hour  he  will  have  to  get 
UP'  addition  to  that,  a man  is  sometimes  pre- 
pared to  have  his  meals,  when  he  is  called  out  on 
duty,  and  he  cannot  wait.  For  instance,  an  escort 
comes  by  public  car  from  another  station.  The  car 
will  not  wait ; and  the  man  whose  turn  it  is  to  go 
sicp  off  to  catch  another  public  conveyance. 
10713.  These  things  are  rather  peculiar  to  the 
Jist  two  or  three  years  of  trouble  than  to  old  times  ? 
ies.  They  have  to  proceed  to  another  town, 

[1502] 


which  may  be  12  miles,  and  that  whilst  their  dinner 
was  being  actually  prepared ; so  that  they  have  to 
undergo  expense  in  the  way  of  getting  a ’dinner. 

10714.  Mr.  Barrel. — Is  not  such  an  unfortunate 
coincidence  as  that  rather  unusual  ? — It  is  not  so 
unusual  at  all. 

10715.  When  did  it  happen  with  you  ? — I see  the 
men  at  the  station  often  having  to  go. 

10716.  When  did  it  axise  with  you  that  you  had 
to  leave  your  dinner  and  go  away  like  that  ? — I am 
on  office  duty  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

10717.  Then  it  has  never  occurred  with  you  ? — I 
do  not  say  “never,”  but  I do  not  recollect  when  it 
occurred  to  myself  personally. 

10718.  Chairman. — In  that  matter  you  speak 
rather  on  behalf  of  those  whom  you  represent  ? — 
Yes. 

10719.  Mr.  Barrel. — I ask  you  these  questions 
because  it  is  only  right  to  have  not  merely  what 
you  wish  to  advance,  but  your  own  pei'sonal  expe- 
rience. You  are  aware  that  in  every  position  in 
life  wre  axe  subjected  to  inconveniences  occasionally, 
and  sometimes  often  ? — In  consequence  of  living  in 
in  backward  places  like  Donegal,  or  in  backward 
stations  in  any  county,  we  have  to  pay  for  the 
carriage  of  provisions,  which  makes  these  dearer  on 
us  than  in  the  case  of  a man  living  where  they 
could  be  had.  I myself  was  in  a station  about 
eighteen  months,  and  we  had  to  pay  Is.  2d.  per  lb. 
for  every  pound  of  beef  we  u§ed,  through  having  to 
pay  for  the  carriage. 

10720.  How  far  were  you  from  the  market-place  ? 
— Nineteen  English  miles  by  public  car.  They  have 
no  conveyance,  and  the  man  who  supplies  the  barrack 
with  groceries  sends  a special  cart,  and  it  is  natural 
to  think  that  he  charges  what  pays  for  the  cart ; 
so  that  things  come  higher  than  they  would  in  a 
village. 

10721.  Do  you  mean  9£  miles  distant,  or  19  miles 
distant  ? — 19  miles.  That  would  be  38  miles  there 
and  back.  They  get  the  goods  now  in  a village 
nearer,  but  inferior  articles. 

10721*.  How  far  is  the  village  from  where  the 
cart  comes  ? — Six  English  miles.  When  we  pay 
Is.  2d.  per  lb.  for  beef,  we  pay  proportionately  high 
for  the  carriage  of  other  things,  as  bread  and 
groceries. 

10722.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  on  the 
subject  ? — Unless  the  cost  is  paid,  it  is  a reason 
why  the  men’s  pay  ought  to  be  increased.  Again, 
we  have  to  do  duty  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
We  are  out  in  all  states  of  weather,  almost  breaking 
down  the  constitution.  The  duty  being  so  hard,  it 
is  a reason  why  we  should  use  better  food,  so  that 
the  mess  would  be  dearer  now  than  in  days  gone 
by.  I think,  in  fact,  that  would  be  a stronger 
reason  for  increased  pay  than  the  rise  in  provisions ; 
because  I know  we  use  far  more  food,  and  superior- 
food,  to  what  we  did  use. 

10723.  On  the  average,  how  many  hours’  duty  do 
the  men  at  your  station  do  a-day  ? — It  is  difficult  to 
tell,  between  night  duty,  and  escort  duty,  and  town 
duty. 

10724.  Escort  duty  is  mainly  done  on  cars  ? — It  is. 
10725.  That  is  more  or  less  fatiguing,  but  still  it 
does  not  take  a great  deal  of  physical  energy  out  of 
a man  ? — No ; only,  as  I was  saying,  that  it  takes  a 
man  away  probably  from  his  regular  meals. 

10726.  You  said  you  youx-self  are  employed  in  the 
office  ? — Yes,  as  sub-inspector’s  clerk. 

10727.  As  to  the  men  of  the  station  where  you 
are,  how  often  are  they  on  patrol,  and  what  is  the 
duration  of  the  patrol  ? — Is  it  the  night  duty — not 
speaking  of  the  day  ? Because,  no  matter  what  night 
duty  a man  does  in  a country  place,  he  is  still  avail- 
able for  the  day  duty. 

10728.  The  night  duty  in  a rural  place  consists 
in  patrolling.  How  often  is  a man,  on  the  average, 
on  patrol  ? — Two  nights  in  the  week. 

10729.  What  is  the  duration  of  the  patrol  ? — 
Three  hours,  and  something  more ; never  under. 

2 S 2 


Sub-Con- 
stable 
T.  Molloy. 

29  Sept.,  18S2. 
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Sab-Coo-  10730.  Those  patrols  are  performed  at  hours 
stable  varying  from  9 and  10  o’clock  at  night  to  4 and 
T.  Molloy.  5 in  the 

’ morning? — From  10  p.m.  to  6-’  in  the 

9 Sept.,  1882.  morninn- 

10731.  In  addition  to  those  patrols,  on  the  average, 
how  often  is  a man  on  duty  during  the  day  ? — In 
fact,  the  men  at  our  station,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, are  employed  every  day.  There  are  two  men 
on  town  duty,  and  there  is  one  man  on  boat  duty. 

10732.  How  long  are  the  men  on  town  duty  ? — 
They  keep  it  up  from  parade  at  11  o’clock. 

10733.  That  is,  they  go  up  and  down  occasionally, 
and  go  into  the  barrack  occasionally  ? — They  are 
about  half  of  the  time  on  and  half  off. 

10734.  In  addition  to  that,  there  are  other 
duties  ? — There  are  day  patrols  and  rural  patrols. 

10735.  What  is  the  duration  of  those  ? — All 
patrols  are  of  three  hours’  duration.  We  have 
sometimes  to  do  patrols  which  are  not  so  long. 

10736.  Supposing  a man  were  circumstanced  so 
as  to  do  three  hours’  day  patrol  and  three  hours’ 
night  patrol,  that  would  be  six  hours  in  the  day  ? — 
Yes,  but  it  deprives  a man  of  his  night’s  rest. 

10737.  But  it  would  be  six  hours  that  day  ? — 
Yes. 

10738.  Seeing  they  only,  on  an  average,  do  a 
night  patrol  twice  a- week,  that  would  be  an  unusual 
incident  of  duty  ? — It  very  often  happens. 

10739.  But  it  does  not  happen  anything  like 
every  day  ? — Hot  eveyy  day,  certainly. 

10740.  When  comparing  your  duties  with  those 
of  other  police,  you  would  not  think  that  that,  even 
if  performed  every  day,  would  be  a severe  duty ; 
would  it  be  as  severe  duty  as  an  everyday  per- 
formance  of  eight  hours’  work,  absent  from  bar- 
rack, that  is  to  say,  three  hours  by  day  and  five 
by  night  ? — I think  that  the  duty  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  station  is  not  so  distressing  at  all  if 
confined  to  that,  but  a man  performing  that  duty 
may  be  called  away,  for  instance,  to  evictions.  He 
has  to  carry  arms. 

10741.  A policeman  is  examined  to  see  if  he  is 
strong  enough  to  do  that  before  being  admitted  into 
the  force  ? — I do  not  care  how  strong  a man  is,  it 
distresses  him  and  breaks  him  down.  No  state 
of  the  weather  will  save  a man  going  on  duty,  no 
matter  how  it  arises,  even  with  regard  to  night 
patrols.  The  patrol  system  must  be  kept  up,  and 
the  man  on  guard  is  equally  harassed  unless  where, 
perhaps,  he  was  on  patrol  the  night  before,  but 
then  he  would  lose  the  night’s  rest  the  following 
night. 

10742.  Is  not  he  allowed  to  take  off  portion  of 
his  clothing  and  lie  down  in  the  day-room  from 
10  o’clock  at  night  to  6 in  the  morning  ? — Yes  ; but 
he  must  have  a very  unsettled  sleep ; he  must  call 
the  men  in  proper  time. 

10743.  But  it  is  not  as  bad  as  sitting  up  all 
night  ? — No.  Again,  men  are  on  protection  duty. 
A man  visits  the  village  who  is  supposed  to  be 
obnoxious,  and  patrols  must  go  out.  There  is  no 
limit,  it  is  according  to  the  necessity. 

10744.  Do  you  mean  accompanying  persons  for 
personal  protection  ? — Persons  under  supervision 
who  have  not  special  police  protection.  The  police 
must  go  before  them  on  the  road,  and  sometimes 
they  will  tell  when  they  are  returning,  and  some- 
times not. 

10745.  Pass  to  the  next  point  ? — The  pay  at 
present  is  very  small ; my  pay  is  1Z.  Is.  8rZ.  without 
deducting  centage,  and  I have  to  support  a family 
on  that. 


10746.  Chairman. — Then  you  are  married  ? — I 
am ; and  a married  man  has  nothing  to  resort  to 
except  his  pay. 

10747.  Unless  he  has  got  some  fortune  with  his 
wife  ? — The  fortune,  as  a rule,  is  small.  Girls  who 
have  means  do  not  wish  to  throw  themselves  away 
on  policemen,  knowing  how  they  are  embarrassed, 
and  the  danger  attendant  upon  the  service. ' Any 
other  married  man  could  make  some  provision  ; for 


instance,  if  ho  had  a boy  at  school,  he  could  keep 
him  there  until  he  became  assistant  teacher,  but  a 
policeman  may  be  removed.  I have  here  a summary 
of  a month’s  expenditure. 

[ Produced .] 

10748.  You  put  down  the  month’s  expenditure 
for  a man  with  a wife  and  child : lodgings,  15s. 
a-month ; half  a ton  of  coal,  at  18s.  6d.  a-ton ; 
39  lbs.  of  beef,  at  8cZ.  per  lb.,  1Z.  6s.;  item  for  fish 
for  Fridays;  eggs;  7|  lbs.  of  butter;  potatoes 
at  5 cl.  per  stone ; 3 lbs.  of  tea,  at  3s.  4<Z.  per  lb. ; 
10  lbs.  of  sugar,  at  4cZ.  per  lb. ; matches,  stamps, 
stationery,  and  newspapers;  shirts,  drawers,  and 
inside  clothing  generally;  clergyman’s  fees;  barrack 
servant,  Is.  6cZ.  a-month ; plain  clothes,  at  5Z.  a suit 
for  five  years,  being  1Z.  a-year;  wear  and  tear 
of  beds,  bedding,  and  furniture,  and  100  little 
things  that  cannot  be  enumerated ; clothes  for  wife 
and  other  members  of  family,  10s.  a-month  for  each; 
making  the  whole  71.  8s.  0|<Z.,  or  a yearly  expendi- 
ture of  about  88Z.  ? — Yes. 

10749.  If  that  be  the  rate  for  three  persons,  how 
do  you  account  for  so  many  men  maiTying  at  seven, 
eight,  and  nine  yeai's’  sei'vice  ? — They  never  con- 
sider it. 

10750.  Have  not  they  the  example  of  the  other 
men  before  them  ? — Yes ; but  a person  promises  to 
get  married,  and  he  does  not  wish  to  break  the 
promise. 

10751.  Do  you  not  think  thei’e  ai'e  lots  of  men 
with  a wife  and  child,  or  with  a wife  and  another 
person,  living  quite  as  well  as  policemen  live  at  88Z. 
a-year  ? — Yes  ; but  they  are  men  who  can  be  en- 
gaged at  other  things. 

10752.  No,  but  even  men  whose  income  does  not 
amount  to  88Z.  derived  from  other  sources  ; do  you 
not  think  this  is  rather  an  overdrawn  picture  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  is. 

10753.  Pei’haps  you  think  this  is  more  what  he 
ought  to  spend  than  what  he  does  ? — He  could  not 
spend  it  now  without  running  into  debt  headlong. 

10754.  But  he  manages  to  live  without  spending 
so  much  ? — Not  qxiite  so  much,  because  he  may 
have  a stock  of  clothing  when  he  gets  married,  and 
his  wife  may  have  both  bed  clothing  and  other 
clothing.  Thi'ough  time  the  stock  of  clothing  goes 
oxxt  of  oi'dei’,  and  he  will  not  be  able  to  replace  it. 

10755.  Go  on,  please,  to  the  next  matter? — 
Pensions  come  next.  I go  on  the  principle  that  the 
men  would  require  nearly  as  much  to  live  upon 
when  out  on  pension  as  when  in  the  sei’vice.  A 
man  will  have  his  family  growing  up,  and  he  will 
be  trying  to  get  them  employment,  so  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  put  them  in  such  a way  as  to  pay 
their  way  on  getting  a situation. 

10756.  You  refer  to  the  probable  necessities  of  a 
man’s  life  when  he  is  likely  to  retire  ? — Yes. 

10757.  Pass  to  the  next  argument? — What  a 
man  would  be  entitled  to  at  present  who  joined 
since  1866  it  is  unnecessaxy  to  say  anything  about, 
it  is  so  clear  to  anybody  that  it  is  too  little;  it 
would  not  be  able  to  maintain  a pei'son  at  all. 

10758.  Perhaps  not  by  itself,  without  some 
assistance  of  another  kind  ? — A single  man  might 
live  upon  it.  I have  no  doubt  at  all  that  if  the  men 
knew  the  scale  of  pension  that  is  provided  they 
would  not  join  the  force.  If  we  take  as  many  men 
as  we  have  policemen  in  any  other  class  of  life,  it  is 
x’easonable  to  expect  that  a good  many  of  the  12,000 
will  have  some  provision  after  thirty  years,  but  a 
policeman  is  just  as  badly  off  the  day  he  has  his 
thirty  years  completed  as  when  he  joined. 

10759.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely,  so  far  as  money 
down  pi-oducing  an  income  goes,  that  many  men  of 
the  artisan  class  at  the  end  of  thirty  yeai's  have 
what  will  bring  them  in  50  Z.  a-year  laid  aside  ? — 
No  ; but  most  of  them  are  settled  in  such  a position 
it  is  not  exactly  a money  income  they  have.  The 
family  are  provided  for  in  such  a way  that  they 
will  be  no  burden  to  him.  A man  may  have 
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settled  down  upon  a farm,  and  he  will  have  a pro- 
vision. 

10760.  We  understand  that  aspect  of  the  question 
thoroughly ; go  on  to  the  next  matter  ? — That  dis- 
poses of  the  pension  system  altogether,  with  this 
exception,  that  we  propose  that  men  should  be 
compelled  to  retire  at  thirty  years’  service,  and  that 
it  should  be  optional  with  them  to  retire  at  twenty- 
five,  receiving  a pension  proportionate  to  his 
service.  Some  provision  should  be  made  for  men 
who,  by  duty,  are  incapacitated  before  they  arrive 
at  fifteen  years’  service,  as  they  join  strong  healthy 
men. 

10761.  You  say  if  a man  loses  his  health  ? — Yes ; 
if  the  loss  of  the  health  can  be  attributed  to  the 
duty,  some  provision  ought  to  be  made  besides  the 
actual  compensation.  I would  say  that  a pension 
ought  to  be  given  any  time  after  ten  yeai's’  service 
that  a man  loses  health  from  excessive  duty.  I am 
quite  satisfied  that  if  the  pension  is  not  increased 
the  men  will  never  be  content,  no  matter  what 
increase  they  would  get  in  pay  or  lodging  allow- 
ance. They  ought  to  get  a pension  to  live  in 
comparative  respectability  on  leaving  the  force. 

10762.  That  shows,  in  the  long  run,  that  the 
pension  question  is  of  paramount  importance  ?— 
Certainly. 

10763.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — Married  men 
not  accommodated  in  barrack  ought  to  receive  a 
lodging  allowance  of  101.  as  an  average. 

10764.  You  are  not  accommodated  in  barrack  ? — 
I am  not. 

10765.  What  do  you  pay  ? — I have  only  two 
rooms  in  a house.  They  are  wretched  damp  rooms. 
If  I could  get  rooms  anywhere  else  I would  not  live 
there.  I pay  10s.  10 d.  a-month — 61.  10s.  a-year, 
but  some  of  the  men  of  the  district  pay  121.  a-year. 
When  a man  is  permitted  to  marry  he  should  get 
an  allowance  ; if  a young  man  is  thrust  into  debt 
too  young  it  will  be  hard  for  him  to  get  out  of 
it. 

10766.  Mr.  Marvel. — Do  they  not  seek  to  get 
married  as  an  indulgence  ? — Yes. 

10767.  Can  you  upon  any  principle  ask  that  a 
man’s  wife  and  family  should  be  supported  by  the 
State  as  well  as  himself  ? — Men  in  any  other  branch 
of  life  will  have  such  a position  that  they  will  be 
able  to  maintain  themselves. 

10768.  Do  you  know  any  shopkeeper  who  gives 
an  assistant  a larger  sum  because  lie  is  married 
than  to  an  assistant  who  is  single  ? — His  wife  is 
not  bound  up  in  any  way. 

10769.  When  you  joined  you  joined  voluntarily, 
and  of  your  own  free  will  married.  Is  not  a man 
in  every  calling  in  life  bound  to  look  to  his  own 
personal  concerns,  and  not  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  consideration  of  his  employers,  whether  Govern- 
ment or  private  individuals,  in  every  contingency 
which  may  happen  to  him  in  life  ? — So  far  as 
joining  voluntarily  is  concerned,  I did  not  know 
what  I was  joining  for;  nor  did  I know  what  it  was 
to  be  married. 

10770.  You  are  vindicating  this  with  candour  and 
honesty  of  purpose,  but  I want  to  point  out  that  in 
other  circumstances  of  life  men  are  not  allowed  to 
advocate  those  claims,  and  they  are  not  enter- 
tained ? — But  there  are  no  restrictions  placed  upon 
married  men  in  other  walks  of  life.  They  can 
engage  in  other  things,  and  the  wives  can  engage  in 
sewing  or  teaching  to  make  a penny  by  it  if 
possible.  I think  if  an  allowance  be  granted  at  all, 
as  I hope  it  will,  it  ought  to  be  granted  to  all 
married  men  alike  who  are  not  accommodated  in 
barracks. 

10771.  Chairman. — Go  on  to  the  next  subject  ? 
Promotion.  I think  that  after,  say,  eight  yeai's’ 
service  all  men  should  be  allowed  to  compete, 
allowing  a certain  number  of  marks  for  each  year’s 
service,  so  that  the  seniors  would  have  an  addition 
over  the  juniors.  Under  the  present  system  I 
would  almost  call  it  a disgrace  to  see  a man  of  four 


years’  service  placed  over  a man  with  eight  years’ 
service. 

10772.  Mr.  Marvel. — You  would  suggest  a system 
of  promotion  of  which  seniority  would  be  the  basis? 
— Yes. 

10773.  And  that  other  things,  such  as  literary 
capacity  and  knowledge  of  police  duties  and  general 
conduct  should  be  also  counted? — All  men  over 
eight  years’  service  should  be  allowed  to  compete, 
each  man  to  receive  a certain  number  of  marks  for 
every  year’s  service,  so  to  give  a man  of  long 
service  an  advantage  over  his  junior. 

10774.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  sugges- 
tion to  make  with  regard  to  promotion  ? — Promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  head  constable  affects  sub- 
constables in  the  future,  and  I think  the  same 
principle  should  apply,  that  no  man  under  eight 
years’  service  should  be  allowed  to  compete, 
because  there  will  be  plenty  of  men  of  upwards  of 
that  sexwice  available,  and  I would  say  thirteen 
years’  service  as  the  necessary  qualification. 

10775.  Haring  suggested  that  thirteen  years’ 
service  would  be  a fair  time  to  allow  a man  to  com- 
pete for  head  constable,  have  you  any  other  remarks 
to  make  ? — Yes  ; similar  marks  should  be  given  as 
in  the  case  of  sub-constables,  so  as  to  give  seniority 
a fair,  but  not  a preponderating  advantage.  There 
should  be  a test  by  which  no  man  should  be  pro- 
moted except  he  was  competent  for  the  rank  to 
which  he  sought  promotion,  and  junior  men  should 
not  be  promoted  at  the  expense  of  seniors. 

10776.  What  is  the  next  matter? — Unfavourable 
records  are  complained  of  very  generally  by  the 
men.  Any  man,  be  he  ever  so  good,  may  easily  get 
a record  at  present,  and  that  causes  all  the  men  to 
go  in  for  their  abolition  after  a certain  period  of 
service.  Others  think  that  in  competing  for  pro- 
motion good  and  bad  conduct  should  be  taken  into 
account.  Suppose  a man  to  have  one  record,  he 
should  lose  so  many  marks  for  it ; if  two,  double  as 
many,  and  so  on ; and  in  the  same  way  marks 
should  be  given  for  favourable  records.  Again,  if  a 
man  got  a record  within  twelve  months,  and  that  it 
was  his  first,  he  should  not  be  kept  so  far  back  as  a 
man  who  got  three.  I would  say  keep  a man  who 
has  received  one  record  back  one  year,  and  let  a man 
who  has  two  unfavourable  records  serve  two  years 
before  he  is  eligible,  and  also  lose  his  marks. 

10777.  Do  you  think  if  those  unfavourable  re- 
cords were  given  with  more  care,  and  not  with  such 
freedom  as  you  now  allege  they  are  given,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  were  limited  in  their  effect  as 
you  describe,  that  considerable  good  results  would 
follow  ? — I do. 

10778.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  also  to  say 
that  many  of  those  whom  you  represent  take  the 
same  view  as  others  have  done,  and  would  wish  them 
abolished  altogether  ?— Yes. 

10779.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — I think  the 
officers  forming  Courts  of  Inquiry  should  be  sworn, 
as  the  jury  by  which  a man  is  tried,  to  hear  the 
evidence  and  give  an  impartial  decision  according 
to  the  evidence,  and  not  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  man  who  gives  it.  Let  them  apply  the  same  rule 
as  in  the  civil  Court. 

10780.  It  is  well  you  should  know  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a rule  justifying  that  impression  ? — There 
is  no  rule,  I am  aware. 

10781.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  as  to  Courts 
of  Inquiry  ? — That  the  same  rules  should  apply  as 
in  civil  Courts  to  take  all  the  facts  of  a case  into 
consideration,  and  the  weight  of  the  evidence  should 
carry. 

10782.  Surely  that  is  the  rule  at  present,  unless 
Courts  of  Inquiry  are  the  most  extraordinary 
Tribunals  ? — I have  often  heard  that  as  many  as  four 
sub-constables,  men  of  intelligence,  experience,  and 
honesty,  gave  testimony  in  favour  of  the  man 
chaiged,  and  still  the  superior  preferring  the 
charge  maintained  it,  and  the  man  was  found 
guilty. 


Sub-Con- 
stable 
T.  Molloy. 

29  Sep'.,  1882. 
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10783.  But  there  may  have  been  circumstances 
quite  independent  of  the  rank  of  sub-constable  and 
superior  which  determined  the  case  ; but  I see  that 
is  what  you  mean  by  your  answer  to  my  question, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  will  bring  out  fully, 
and  take  care  that  it  is  properly  dealt  with.  Go 
on,  please,  if  there  is  any  other  suggestion  you  wish 
to  make  about  Courts  of  Inquiry  ? — It  often  happens 
that  insubordination,  for  instance,  is  caused  by  some 
ill-feeling  beforehand,  or  it  is  so  suspected.  A con- 
stable may  incite  another  man,  or  an  officer,  a con- 
stable, to  make  use  of  expressions  which  could 
be  afterwards  construed  into  insubordination,  and 
I think  where  a remark  was  made  which  drew  forth 
a wrong  answer  it  should  not  be  construed  into 
insubordination . 

10784.  That  is  to  say,  in  estimating  the  charge  of 
insubordination,  the  provocation  given  should  bo 
taken  into  account  ? — Certainly. 

10785.  Mr.  Barrel. — But  is  not  every  circum- 
stance, either  in  the  direct  or  cross-examination, 
recorded  and  laid  before  the  Inspector-General  in 
writing  ? — I believe  it  is. 

10786.  Has  not  he  then  an  opportunity  of  taking 
all  the  circumstances  you  have  represented  into 
consideration  ? — The  fact  is  that  the  men  think  it 
useless  to  state  those  things,  and  they  commence 
from  the  time  the  offence  itself  was  committed ; I 
do  not  know  that  they  go  into  the  case  prior  to  the 
offence.  Constables  and  men,  no  doubt,  have  a 
good  many  little  things  that  are  considered  motives 
for  reports  afterwards,  and  I think  these  should  be 
taken  into  account. 

10787.  Pass  to  the  next  point  ? — I think  holding 
a senior  responsible  for  a junior  brings  on  a great 
many  of  the  records. 

107S8.  Do  you  wish  to  add  to  the  constable’s 
evidence  on  that  subject  that  this  is  not  merely  a 
grievance  that  might  occur,  but  actually  you  have 
known  cases  of  unfavourable  records  to  be  inflicted 
on  seniors  in  consequence  of  this  regulation  ?— I 
have  known  several  seniors  to  be  charged,  but  I am 
not  aware  of  my  own  experience  that  they  were 
punished;  I am,  however,  hearing  of  it  since  I 
joined  the  force.  When  a man  sees  it  is  his  own 
interest  to  be  well  conducted,  and  that  the  senior  is 
not  accountable  for  his  acts,  he  will  be  more 
cautious  himself.  Many  a man  pretends,  in  an  off- 
hand way,  that  such  a man  is  in  charge  of  him,  and 
will  not  allow  him  to  get  into  trouble,  he  will  screen 
him. 

10789.  You  have  experienced  cases  of  that  kind  ? 
— I have.  The  juniors  sometimes  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  they  commit  an  offence  the  seniors 
will  screen  them. 

10790.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — I am  myself  a 
sub-inspectors’  clerk,  and  I have  to  do  night  duty  the 
same  as  the  other  men ; I consider  that  very  dis- 
tressing, being  bound  up  all  day,  and  I have  often 
worked  as  much  as  fourteen  hours  a-day.  I seek  to 
be  exempted  from  night  duty. 

10791.  How  many  hours’  duty  have  you? — From 
parade  to  roll-call. 

10792.  How  many  hours  can  you  call  your 
own  ? — I cannot  call  an  hour  at  all  my  own. 

10793.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  at  desk  work 
all  day  ? — I have  often  worked  fourteen  hours. 

10794.  Do  you  think  that  was  the  case  with  sub- 
inspectors' clerks  before  the  present  disturbed 
times  ? — No ; because  they  were  not  employed.  The 
head  constable  and  sub-inspector  divided  the  work 
between  them ; but  now  the  duty  all  falls  on  the  sub- 
inspector’s clerk,  who  has  to  prepare  everything, 
and  the  sub-inspector  signs  it. 

10795.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  argument  ? — 
If  a man  was  employed  a certain  time  there  should  be 
a certain  allowance  in  his  claim  for  promotion,  a 
certain  number  of  marks  allowed  for  each  year ; 
and,  in  addition,  he  should  be  exempted  from  the 
night  duty. 

10796,  Go  on  to  the  next  point? — We  consider  that 


the  present  scale  of  extra  pay  should  be  made  per- 
manent, with  this  addition,  that  head  constables 
should  receive  6 d.  extra. 

10797.  Mr.  Barrel. — You  agree  with  the  constable 
as  to  that  P — Yes ; I would  propose  a modification 
on  the  present  rule  as  to  night  allowance.  A man 
might  he  out  all  the  nights  of  the  year,  and  yet  not 
be  entitled. 

10798.  How  would  you  suggest  that  the  present 
regulation  should  be  altered  ? — I would  suggest  that 
when  duty  commences  at  or  before  12  midnight, 
and  is  continuous  for  eight  hours,  terminating  any 
time  after  3 o’clock  A.ar.,  the  allowance  should  be 
granted. 

10799.  A night  allowance  is  given  for  supper, 
bed,  and  breakfast  ? — Yes. 

10800.  Can  you  conceive  any  circumstances  under 
which  eight  hours’  absence  from  a station  from 
12  o’clock  at  night  would  entail  this  expense  on  a 
man  ? — It  is  probable  enough  he  would  not  have  to 
get  breakfast. 

10801.  Can  you  conceive  a man  leaving  his 
station  at  10  o’clock  and  coming  back  at  8 o’clock 
in  the  morning  and  incurring  the  expense  of  supper 
and  bed  ? — Not  supper  and  bed  ; but  I would  say 
bed  and  breakfast.  Suppose  a man  goes  on  escort 
from  Strabane  to  Deny,  he  goes  down  at  half-past 
9 o’clock,  and  he  remains  for  the  night  in  Dem- 
and comes  back  next  morning. 

10802.  At  what  time  would  he  get  back  in  the 
morning  ? — About  7 o’clock. 

10S03.  Is  that  a usual  thing  for  men  to  go  on 
escort  by  the  half-past  9 train  to  Dewy  ? — I am  not 
aware  that  it  is. 

10804.  Do  you  know  an  instance  that  ever 
occurred  ? — I do  not;  but  it  is  a case  that  might 
any  day  occur. 

10S05.  Is  not  Strabane  in  the  County  Tyrone, 
and  therefore  would  not  he  go  to  Omagh  ? — He 
comes  from  Lifford. 

10806.  Surely  he  would  leave  Lifford  before  half- 
past 9 ? — It  might  be  a quarter  past  9,  and  the  duty 
must  begin  before  9 to  entitle  him.  I only  men- 
tioned that  particular  case,  because  escort  is  a 
common  duty ; but  other  cases  might  occur  more 
likely  than  escort. 

10807.  I asked  you  the  question  with  the  view  of 
seeing  what  the  probabilities  were  of  his  being 
obliged  to  incur  the  expense  in  eight  hours  that  a 
man  incurs  who  is  absent  from  his  station  all  night  P 
— I certainly  think  he  would  not  take  so  many 
meals  ; but  without  making  some  pi'ovision  for  the 
outlay  a man  lias  to  incur,  an  increase  of  pay  is 
only  like  giving  him  money  with  one  hand  to  throw- 
out  with  another. 

10808.  Chairman. — What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
— For  instance,  myself,  a married  man,  having  to 
pay  for  a servant,  it  helps  to  bring  down  my  pay 
18s.  a-year. 

10809.  In  addition  to  getting  pay,  do  you  mean 
you  should  get  such  allowances  as  the  Is.  6d. 
a-month  for  the  barrack  servant? — I do.  I also 
consider  that  the  fuel  and  light  allowance  should  be 
increased  to  11.  a-month. 

10810.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — The  allow- 
ance for  making  up  clothing  should  be  increased  to 
what  we  actually  pay,  8s.  for  a tunic  and  3s.  for 
a trousers.  The  tailors  do  not  like  to  make  our 
clothing-  at  all. 

10811.  Pass  to  the  next  matter? — As  rcgai-ds  the 
non-effective  men,  I agree  with  what  the  constable 
has  said  about  not  reducing  their  pay  after  ninety 
days’  sickness.  If  ajman  loses  his  health  in  the  per- 
formance of  severe  duty,  it  is  agreat  discouragement 
to  make  a deduction  from  his  pay. 

10812.  What  is  the  noxt  point  ? — On  transfer  a 
man  should  receives  the  actual  expense,  not  what  is 
considered  reasonable;  because  I do  not  think  a 
county  inspector  could  well  know  what  would  be 
reasonable.  He  is  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  and 
does  not  know  the  backward  places, 
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10813.  When  reasonable  allowances  are  granted, 
is  a man  allowed  to  furnish  a return  of  what  it  has 
actually  cost  him  ? — He  furnishes  the  account  to  the 
county  inspector,  who  reduces  it  to  what  he  con- 
siders reasonable.  In  fact,  ho  cannot  allow  what 
would  be  considered  elsewhere  unreasonable. 

10814.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — When  a man 
gets  leave  of  absence,  the  term  should  be  extended 
to  roll-call.  It  will  occasion  no  inconvenience  to 
anybody. 

10815.  Pass  to  the  next,  please  ?— As  regards 
discipline,  there  are  a good  many  small  things  that 
do  not  militate  against  discipline,  and  might  be 
overlooked. 

10816.  Point  out  briefly  what  these  things  are  ? 

A man  when  not  on  duty  entering  a public-house 
commits  no  serious  offence.  Again,  the  quarter  of 
a mile  regulation  should  be  done  away  with ; because 
a man  may  want  an  ounce  of  tobacco  or  somethin')-, 
and  not  have,  a messenger.  I would  certainly  bind 
him  to  the  period  of  time  allowed. 

10817.  Is  there  any  other  matter? — I would 
dispose  of  the  helmets  altogether.  The  helmet 
tends  to  obstruct  a man  in  his  duty.  I concur  with 
the  constable  that  the  forage  cap  should  have  a 
protection. 

10818.  That  is  to  say,  it  should  be  supplied  -with 
a peak  ? — Yes. 

] 081 9.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — I believe  it  is 


the  system  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  Civil 
bervice  that  a man  is  not  asked  to  resign  before 
competing  for  an  office  ; but  in  the  lower  it  is.  For 
instance,  if  a vacancy  offered  in  any  Civil  Service 
branch  at  present,  I could  not  apply  for  it ; I should 
first  resign,  and  run  the  risk  of  losing  my  present 
situation,  to  obtain  another. 

10820.  You  put  it  that  you  should  be  allowed  to 
compete  without  resigning  p — Yes  ; and  if  I am  a 
good  man  in  one  department,  it  is  likely  I would  be 
in  another;  and  encouragement  should  be  given. 

10821.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — I have  gone 
through  nearly  all  now. 

10822.  Did  you  save  money  in  the  last  six  or 
seven  years  P— I saved  as  much  as  ever  I could 
whilst  I have  been  in  the  force.  I could  not  say  I 
had  much  money  when  I got  married. 

10823.  But  you  had  some  ? — I had. 

10824.  Is  it  fair  to  ask  what  you  were  able  to 
save  during  the  seven  years  ?— the  most  I could 
save,  putting  the  good  with  the  bad,  would  be  1Z. 
a-month.  When  public  duty  intervened,  as  was  the 
case  during  the  last  three  years,  I was  exempted 
from  it ; so  that  while  other  men  were  losing  by  it 
I was  saving.  But  I was  never  on  public  duty  in 
Belfast  or  any  other  place  that  the  1Z.  a-month  was 
not  gone.  A man  has  to  pay  for  little  things  he 
cannot  anticipate,  and  be  he  ever  so  cautious  he  will 
be  out  of  money. 


Sub-Con- 
T.  Molloy. 
29  Sept.,  1S82. 


Sub-Inspector  Bernard  Potter,  examined. 


10825.  Chairman. — You  are  a sub-inspector  in  the 
Constabulary  ? — I am. 

10826.  You  have  had  a very  long  service  ? — Yes, 
for  nearly  forty-four  years. 

10827.  You  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland  ? — In  three  or  four  parts — 
Calway,  Skibbereen,  and  Cork. 

10828.  How  long  in  Cork  ?— Within  a month  of 
ten  years. 

10829.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  clai  mmade  by 
the  men  on  the  subject  of  pay  ? — Yes. 

10830.  What  is  your  general  impression,  looking  at 
the  various  branches  of  the  force— the  young  men, 
the  sub-constables,  the  constables,  the  single  men 
and  the  married  men  ?— My  general  impression  is, 
that  if  there  is  any  increase  made  in  the  pay,  it 
ought  to  be  in  an  incremental  way,  beginning  low 
and  rising  to  the  man  of  twenty  years’ service.  I 
vould  give  him  at  least  about  10Z.  Because  he  has 
twenty  years’  service,  and  there  is  very  little  chance 
ol  his  getting  promotion  when  he  arrives  at  that 
time. 

10831.  You  are  now  dealing  with  a sub-constable  ? 
— I am. 

10832.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  think  men 
or  ten  and  fifteen  years’  service  are  more  likely  to 
be  m want  of  additional  pay  P — Except  married 
men,  I do  not  say  they  are.  There  is  a chance  of 
promotion  generally  up  to  fifteen  years  for  a well- 
conducted  man. 

10833.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  pay 
aoes  rise  by  increments  now  ?— Yes. 

10834.  I mean  such  additional  increments  as  you 
^7®  described  ?— Yes,  in  the  same  ratio. 

10835.  Then  your  evidence  conies  to  this,  that  the 
demand  of  the  men  for  a uniform  and  regular  in- 
crease of  Is.  per  day  per  man  is  not  a thing  that 
would  work  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case? 

1 do  not  think  so,  and  I have  said  so  to  the  men. 

ben  they  heard  I was  coming  here,  some  asked 
o/it*111**  * Sa^  * could  not  consider  myself  in  favour 

10836.  We  have  had  a great  many  tables  laid 
oetore  us  of  the  expenses  of  the  men,  and  in  the 
case  of  married  men  it  would  appear  from  the  tables 


that  the  evidence  of  difficulty  of  living  on  the  pay  Sub-Inspector 
is  much  greater  than  any  alleged  difficulty  in  the  B.  Potter, 
case  of  the  single  men  ? — Certainly,  it  is.  

10837.  Suppose  you  wanted  to  send  them  on  duty  29  8ePt->  1882- 
to  a distance,  have  you  found  the  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  married  men  is  greater  than  with 
single  men  ? — I have  always  found  them  quite  as 
willing  as  the  single  men. 

10838.  Have  you  been  influenced  in  the  regulation 
of  duty  by  the  fact  of  their  being  married  ? — Never. 

I do  not  think  it  would  be  fail-  to  the  other  men, 
and  they  would  not  permit  me  to  do  it  very  often,  if 
I were  inclined. 


10839.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  think  that  the  periods 
at  which  the  present  increments  are  given  are  some- 
what too  far  apart  ? — I think  if  they  were  reduced 
to  four  it  would  be  an  advantage,  and  have  the  in- 
crements after  four,  eight,  fourteen  years’  service, 
and  the  maximum. 

10840.  At  what  period  do  you  think  that  a sub- 
constable ought  to  reach  his  maximum  pay  ? — I 
would  say  eighteen  or  twenty  years’  service. 

10841.  You  are  aware  that  that  is  the  present 
maximum  period  ? — I am. 

10842.  Then  you  would  not  shorten  the  period  at 
which  a sub-constable  might  arrive  at  his  maximum 
pay  ? — I should  say  eighteen  or  twenty  years’  ser- 
vice, and  I would  increase  the  maximum,  making 
each  increment  higher  than  it  is.  I was  calculating 
S(Z.  a-day  to  him,  so  that  it  would  be  10Z.  or  12Z. 
a-year. 

10843.  You  are  aware  that  a sub-constable  after 
he  has  left  the  dep6t  and  joined  his  station  receives 
1Z.  a-week  ? — Exactly. 

10844.  And  after  four  years’  service  Is.  a-week  ? — 
Precisely ; 2Z.  12 s.  a-year. 

10845.  Would  you  shorten  that  period  and  in- 
crease the  increment  ? — I would  increase  that 
something,  and  go  on  gradually  up  to  about  8d. 


10846.  Mr.  Harrel. — What  you  propose  is,  that  in 
the  event  of  the  present  pay  being  added  to,  a man, 
after  the  first  period  of  service,  should  receive  an 
increment  of  about  2cZ.  or  3tZ.  F — Exactly. 

10847.  And  that  proportionately  it  should  be  in- 
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creased  for  tliose  of  longer  service  up  to  6d.,  and 
finally  to  8 d.  ? — Exactly.  That  is  what  I mean. 

10848.  Is  not  promotion  open  to . every  fairly  - 
intelligent  well-conducted  man  who  joins  the  Con- 
stabulary ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

10849.  And  do  you  not  look  upon  it,  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  duties  of  a sub-constable,  a man  has 
attained,  or  ought  to  have  attained,  to  just  about  the 
most  valuable  period  of  his  service  at  from  ten  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ? — Yes. 

10850.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  a man  would 
receive  promotion  even  in  the  slowest  counties  at 
about  fifteen  years’  service  ? — Yes. 

10851.  If  you  add  to  a man’s  pay  at  twenty  years 
service  as  a sub-constable  you  are  adding  to  the  pay 
of  a man  who,  either  from  lack  of  intelligence  ox- 
some  other  drawback,  might  not  have  obtained  pro- 
motion ? — He  might,  not  have  sufficient  education. 
He  might  be  very  intelligent  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  and  not  in'  a literaiy  point  of  view.  I have 
found  some  of  the  best  detectives  men  whom  I would 
not  x-ecommend  for  px-omotion  to  discharge  the 
various  duties  that  devolve  on  a constable. 

10852.  That  is  because  he  did  not  seek  at  an  early 
pex-iod  of  his  service  to  improve  himself  in  that 
respect,  and  aspire  to  promotion  ? — I believe  not. 
If  he  did  aspire  to  px-omotion,  he  had  a good  deal  of 
time  for  improvement.  A good  many  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  too. 

10853.  Do  you  not  think  the  slight  increase  to  a 
man’s  pay  at  that  sex-vice  would  be  rather  holding 
out  a premium  to  men  to  make  an  efEox-t  to  advance 
themselves,  as  every  right  man  ought  to  do  ? — Pro- 
bably it  would  in  that  way,  but  then  there  are  some 
of  them  married  men  at  that  service. 

10854.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  the  subject 
of  pension  is  one  which  will  influence  the  force  very 
largely  in  the  futux-e  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

10855.  What  is  your  experience  all  through  your 
service  of  the  chances  of  mexx  getting  employment 
when  they  get  out  ?— Their  chances  were  very  good 
until  lately.  Cork  was  a first-rate  place  xxp  to  a late 
period — say,  within  the  last  two  or  thx-ee  years. 
Now  they  are  not  at  all  so  anxious  to  employ  retired 
policemen  as  they  had  been. 

■ 10856.  In  times  of  quietness  a retired  policeman 

had  no  great  difficulty  in  getting  employment  ? — 
He  had  a vex-y  good  chance  of  it.  I kxxow  a gx-eat 
many  that  have  employment,  and  were  not  dis- 
turbed ; but  when  a man  retires  from  the  force  now 
and  looks  for  employment,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  it 
as  it  had  been.  I therefore  beg  to  recommend  that 
when  suitable  Govex-nment  situations,  such  as  those 
connected  with  the  Customs,  Post  Office,  Telegraph, 
Prisons,  &c.,  &c.,  become  vacant,  the  constabulary 
pensioners  and  their  children,  when  competent, 
should  have  a prior  claim  to  fill  them. 

10857.  Tell  us  what  men  in  the  force  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing  about  their  children.  Do  they  gene- 
rally get  them  into  tx-ade  or  business  as  quickly  as 
other  men  ? — Prom  what  I have  seen  in  Cork  they 
are  getting  them  into  shops. 

10858.  A eountiy  policeman  who  is  married  and 
has  children,  what  does  he  do  with  them,  as  a rule  ? 

A great  many  of  them  come  into  Cork  seeking 

employment.  They  are  bent  more  on  residing  in 
Cork  than  in  the  country  ; for  in  the  country  they 
have  scarcely  any  chance  at  all  of  getting  employ- 
ment for  themselves  or  their  children. 

10859.  But  a police  constable  on  active  duty,  living 
in  or  near  a barrack  with  his  wife  and  two  or  three 
daughters  of  14, 15,  or  16  years  of  age,  or  sons,  what 
does  he  do  ? — A good  many  children  get  employment 
under  the  National  Board,  and  some  in  the  tele- 
gx-aph  offices.  . 

10860.  Do  they  appear  to  be  a class  careful  of  dis- 
posing profitably  of  their  children’s  time  ? — They 
are  vei-y  well  disposed  to  do  so. 

10861.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  you  think  that  since  1874 
the  men  who  have  retired  on  pension — being  the 
full  pay  of  their  rank — have,  in  many  instances,  not 


made  the  same  effox-ts  to  obtain  employment,  or, 
rather,  have  desired  to  obtain  a superior  employ- 
ment to  the  men  who  retired  prior  to  that  date  on  a 
smaller  pension  ? — They  have  made  gx-eat  effox-ts,  but 
there  is  not  so  much  feeling  for  them  as  there  would 
be  if  they  had  the  smaller  pensioxx.  In  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Cork  I have  heard  that  myself. 

10862.  The  public  outside,  in  giving  them  employ- 
ment, have  rather  taken  into  consideration  that  they 
are  very  well  off  as  they  are  ? — Precisely. 

10863.  And  that  is  one  reason  why  they  have  not 
x-eceived  employment  ? — It  is.  A man  I had  myself, 

I got  him  employmexxt  in  the  meat  mai-ket  in  Cox-k. 
He  was  put  in  nominally  at  fix-st,  and  when  the  day 
came  for  his  appointment  to  be  confirmed,  it  was  not 
confirmed. 

10864.  You  think  one  of  the  ingredients  was  that 
they  looked  upon  him  as  having  sufficient  already  ? 
— As  being  very  well  paid  alx-eady. 

10865.  Mr.  Holmes. — As  far  as  your  experience 
goes,  do  you  think  the  men  who  joined  the  force 
since  1866  were  aware  xxpon  joining  of  the  scale  of 
pensions  ? — I could  not  say but  from  the  outset, 
having  read  the  Act  of  Parliament,  I knew  that, 
whexx  coming  to  the  time  they  would  be  entitled  to 
pensioxx,  it  would  have  a tex-rible  ixxfluence  on  the 
minds  of  the  force. 

10866.  Chairman. — What  is  your  opinion  about 
unfavourable  x-ecox-ds  ? — My  opinion  is  that,  if  a 
man  got  an  uxxfavoux-able  record,  axxd  then  gave 
three  or  four  years’  good  and  faithful  sex-vice,  show- 
ing a disposition  not  to  repeat  his  offence,  it  ought 
to  be  wiped  off.  They  look  upon  an  xxnfavourable 
x-ecord  as  a great  eye-sox-e.  It  affects  their  pension, 
and  follows  them  all  the  way. 

10867.  Do  you  think  that  such  an  indulgence  as 
has  been  sought  by  the  men  on  this  subject,  which 
is  very  much  identical  with  what  you  suggest,  might 
be  granted  without  intex-fex-ing  with  the  effect  of 
punishment  as  a deterrent  and  without  interfering 
with  discipline  ? — It  ought  to  increase  discipline, 
because  a man  would  be  anxious  to  make  himself  up 
that  he  would  not  become  guilty  again. 

10868.  Passing  from  the  subject  of  unfavourable 
x-ecox-ds,  I should  like  to  ask,  have  you  had  some 
little  agitation  in  Cork  among  the  men? — There 
was. 

10869.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — They  were 
claiming  lodging-money  and  equalizatioxx  of  pen- 
sions. The  marx-ied  men  were  expecting  more 
consideration  as  regards  lodging-money;  but  the 
agitation  was  an  importation  fx-om  Limex-ick  to  Cork. 

10870.  Mr . Harrel. — Have  the  duties  in  Cork  been 
much  increased  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the 
times  ? — Except  in  two  or  three  stations  it  has  not 
affected  it  much  at  all. 

10871.  Some  of  the  witnesses  spoke  of  a reserve 
being  kept  at  certain  barracks  which  entails  addi- 
tional duty  on  men  ? — That  would  occur  if  there 
was  any  kind  of  demonstration  contemplated,  or 
any  apprehension  of  a breach  of  the  peace.  Some 
men  would  be  concentrated  in  readiness  for  'those 
fellows  who  quarrel  with  bands  and  break  windows. 

10872.  The  duties  in  Cork  are  pretty  severe  ?— 
They  ax-e  px-etty  severe  at  all  times  ; because  we 
have  men  up  almost  evex-y  night  going  thx-ough  the 
streets. 

10873.  But  they  wex-e  not  pax-ticulax-ly  added  to 
dux-ing  x-ecent  times  ? — Except,  as  I tell  you,  in 
connection  with  a little  portion  of  the  country  that 
abuts  on  the  city  near  two  or  thx-ee  stations.  There 
were  some  thx-eatening  lettex-s'  sent.  The  duty 
became  rather  heavy  for  the  men  of  those 
stations.  Thex-e  were  some  patrols  that  extended 
5 miles.  Thex-e  is  also  a dynamite  magazine  which 
added  gx-eatly  to  the  duties  of  the  city  force. 

10874.  You,  of  course,  have  very  large  experience 
of  the  duties,  and  the  duration  of  the  duties,  in 
i-ux-al  distx-icts  as  well  as  in  Cox-k  city  ? — I have. 

10875.  Do  you  think  that  the  duties,  taking  them 
all  round,  in  Cox-k,  are  in  ordinary  times  more 
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exacting  than  they  are  in  a rural  district  ? — They 
ai'e  more  continuous. 

10878.  Do  they  take  more  out  of  a man  at  the 
end  of  the  year  ? — It  is  not  what  you  call  harassing 
duty.  Still,  it  is  so  continuous,  that  it  would  take 
more  out  of  a man.  A man  might  walk  ten  or 
twenty  miles  in  the  countiy,  but  he  might  not  he 
called  out  again  for  three  or  four  days. 

10877.  Having  regard  to  town  life  and  its  con- 
tinuous duties,  has  a town  policeman  to  live  better, 
as  a rule,  than  a country  policeman  ? — He  has.  A 
large  joint  is  8 d.  or  lOd.  per  lb.  in  Cork,  and  you 
will  get  no  steak  under  Is.  per  lh.  I made  a calcu- 
lation of  a man’s  maintenance,  and  brought  it  to 
about  14s.  a-week. 

10878.  Mr.  Holmes. — Surely  where  men  mess 
together-,  as  they  must  do  in  Cork,  in  large  numbers, 
they  get  their  meat  at  a less  pi-ice  than  Is.  per  lb.  ? 
— I inquired,  and  they  told  me  it  was  vexy  seldom 
they  got  it  at  less  than  lOd.  per  lb.,  and  a steak  ox- 
chop  would  be  Is.  I have  myself  paid  Is.  M.  for 
Steak  in  Cork. 

10879.  Chairman. — From  your  expex-ience  in  town 
and  country,  it  is  cheaper  for  a policeman  to  be  in 
the  country  than  in  Coi-k  ? — Under  these  circum- 
stances ; because  he  will  have  bacoix  and  things  of 
that  kind  they  do  not  have  in  the  city,  whex-e  they 
always  px-efer  fx-esh  meat. 

10880.  Is  that  because  fresh  meat  is  more  nourish- 
ing  ? — It  is  moi-e  noxxx-ishing. 

10881.  Would  you  say  that  in  the  ox-dinary  course 
of  wear  and  tear  besides  the  absolute  necessaries  of 
life,  the  expenditure  of  a policeman  in  the  city  will 
be  naturally  heavier  than  in  the  countiy  ? — It  will 
be  something  heavier  in  the  towns  in  the  wear  of 
boots. 

10882.  Apai-tfrom  such  things  as  boots,  which  Icall 
necessaries,  would  you  say  that  in  those  things  which 
are  not  absolute  necessax-ies,  but  incidental,  to  his 
position,  a policeman  in  a town  incurs  more  expense 
than  in  the  country  ? — As  you  say  incidental  to  the 
position,  he  is  exposed  a good  deal  to  more  expense 
than  in  the  countiy  stations. 

10883.  Mr.  Harrel. — In  fact,  he  is  mixing  with 
people  who  spend  more  P — Precisely.  Perhaps,  with 
regard  to  the  messing,  I should  say  that  I asked 
them,  and  for  the  general  messing  the  calculation 
was  21.  10s.  and  21.  12 s.  6d.  a-month.  A man  who 
has  the  small  pay  will  not  go  in  for  a thing  that 
another  will,  and  for  the  man  who  gets  some  eggs  and 
a glass  of  beer  it  came  to  what  I said,  14s.  or 
14s.  2d. 

10884.  That  would  be  58s.  a-month  ? — Yes. 

10885.  In  round  figures,  nearly  31.  a-month? — 
Yes. 

10886.  Mr.  Holmes. — So  far  as  your  expex-ience 
goes,  do  many  single  men  in  the  force  save  money  ? 
—They  are  saving  money  now.  I am  of  that  opinion. 
I know  they  are  by  no  means  extravagant  men.  I 
am  nearly  ten  years  in  Cork,  and  I have  not  had  six 
cases  of  intoxication  to  x-eport. 

10887.  Then  you  think  they  live  within  their  in- 
comes ? — Yes  ; and  save  something. 

^ 10888.  What  pex-centage  of  the  force  in  the  County 
Cork  ax-e  married  men  ? — The  percentage  in  the 
city  is  pretty  high,  in  consequence  of  the  indulgence 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  educating  their 
childi-en,  and  thex-e  is  a little  bit  of  extra  pay  in 
Cox-k  that  is  not  in  the  country — Gd.  a-night  on 
extra  duty.  The  county  inspector  never  hesitates 
when  he  can  to  give  a chance  to  a married  man  to 
come  into  the  city. 

10889.  Approximately,  what  pex-centage  of  the 
force  in  the  county  and  city  of  Cox-k  ax-e  max-x-ied 
nJen.  ? — I have  not  calculated,  and  I should  be  rather 
afraid  to  say  lest  I should  not  go  near  the  mark.  I 
should  say  there  are  30  per  cent,  in  the  city. 

10890.  What  percentage  of  the  max-ried  men  are 
accommodated  in  barracks  ? — One  or  two  married 
men  in  each  barrack.  I have  five  or  six  families 
-accommodated  in  barracks.  There  are  two  barracks 
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xn  which  there  is  no  accommodation  for  man-ied  Sub-Inspector 
men.  B.  Potter. 

10891.  Chairman. — Tell  us,  please,  what  schools  as  

a x-ule  do  the  men  send  their  children  to  in  Cork  ? — 29  SePt|  1882- 
They  send  them  to  the  national  schools,  the  model 
school,  and  the  Christian  Brothers’  school.  There 
are  other  schools,  I believe,  besides  that  they  send 
them  to. 

10892.  Would  you  say  they  are  all  of  the  class  of 
primary  schools  ? — They  are. 

10893.  May  I ask  you  whether  in  Cork  duty  in 
plain  clothes  is  vexy  fx-equent  among  the  men  ? — 

The  duty  is  very  constant  in  plain  clothes  with 
those  who  ax-e  told  off  fox-  it.  They  have  to  attend 
the  arrival  of  boats  and  trains. 

10894.  Would  you  say  on  an  average  every  man 
serves  three  days  in  the  month  in  plain  clothes  ?— 

Those  who  ax-e  told  off  ax-e  every  day  in  plain 
clothes. 

10895.  But  apax-t  from  the  men  told  off  regularly, 
any  man  is  liable  to  be  told  off  on  an  occasion  ? — He 
is,  if  there  was  a necessity. 

s 10896.  Not  taking  into  account  the  men  who  ax-e 
always  on  plain  clothes  duty,  how  often  on  an 
average  is  a man  likely  to  be  told  off  on  plain 
clothes  duty  ? — It  would  not  extend  to  all  the  men. 

There  would  be  selections  made  fx-om  among  the 
men  for  the  duty. 

10897.  Some  escape  it  altogether  ? — Yes ; perhaps 
during  their  lifetime.  There  is  no  certain  rule. 

The  sub-inspector  makes  a selection  in  case  of  a race 
or  any  public  excitement. 

10898.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  the  men  look  on  it  as  a 
penalty  or  as  a compliment  ? — They  do  not  look 
upon  it  as  a penalty,  but  they  rather  look  upon  it 
that  they  ax-e  regarded  as  being  sharper  and  more 
intelligent  than  others. 

10899.  But  they  do  not  look  upon  it  as  objection- 
able ? — No ; rather  the  other  way. 

10900.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  think  the  allowances 
recently  gx-anted  to  head  and  other  constables  per 
night  ax-e  sufficient  ? — I think  they  are  accepted  by 
the  men  themselves  as  very  x-easonable. 

10901.  Do  the  men  regard  the  allowances  as  allow- 
ances for  subsistence,  or  in  the  natux-e  of  extra  pay  ? 

— They  look  upon  them  as  extra  pay.  I think  the 
allowances  are  very  fair  indeed. 

10902.  Do  you  think  they  make  by  them  ? — I do 
not  think  they  do.  I think  they  pay  fully  what 
they  receive  for  subsistence. 

10903.  You  are  aware  a head  constable  is  allowed 
4s.  per  night  ? — Yes,  the  fixed  allowance. 

10904.  And  to  other  constables  3s.  Gd.  per  night. 

Do  you  think  those  allowances  are  more  than 
sufficient  ? — I am  satisfied  they  are  not  more. 

10905.  Chairman. — Are  we  to  understand  that 
you  consider  that  the  claim  of  the  men  to  have  the 
x-ecent  temporaxy  allowance  made  permanent  would 
be  unx-easonable  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  at  all. 

10906.  Do  you  think  they  require  the  present  tem- 
pox-ary  allowances  to  meet  the  present  ordinary 
expenses  ? — I think  they  would. 

10907.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  are  aware  the  old  allow- 
ance to  a head  constable  was  3s.  Gd.  ? — I am. 

10908.  And  to  other  constables  2s.  Gd.  ? — Yes. 

10909.  So  that  the  recent  allowance  gives  the  head 
constable  6d.  and  other  constables  Is.  more  than 
they  got  before  ? — Yes. 

10910.  In  addition  to  these  allowances,  they  have 
an  extra  special  allowance  of  Is.  a-night  ? — Yes,  up 
to  the  next  month.  If  that  allowance  was  continued 
it  would  be  satisfactoxy. 

10911.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  extra  and  tempo- 
rary allowance  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  men  ? — I really  do  not  think  it 
would  in  any  respectable  lodging-house  in  the  city 
of  Cork  where  they  are  in  the  habit  of  staying. 

Calculating  what  we  pay  for  Crown  witnesses,  we 
would  not  support  them  for  that.  Some  time  ago 
there  were  Crown  witnesses  complaining  of  the  high 
charges.  One  remark  I was  requested  to  make 
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Sub-Inspector  with  your  permission,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  time  until  the  beats  aie : resi ^ ^4  5 o’cfoek 

B.  Potter.  county  inspectors’  clerks.  I know  that  in  the  No  at  some  stations  ; ^tlwre  1S  J 

countv  I have  mvself  experience  of  this,  that  there  and  sometimes  even  aftei  that.  W iien  they come  1 

29  Sept.,  1882.  b^any  position  of  more  responsibility  I . order  another  patrol  to  go  out;  that  is  m 

and  requiting  more,  integrity  than,  that  of  the  man  wrnten  . M t h of  any  „lt  ?_Ho, 

iss«  s=.g  e =5= 

Ihmow.tJcIe^J.odtidniscrmrf^™  “Si any? 


responsibility,  and  the  condition  of  that  man  01  __ 
to  be  something  better  than  that  of  an  ordinary  thing, 
constable. 

10912.  Mr  Harr  el. — What  do  you  suggest 


10929.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  a married  con- 
-I  do  stable  with  four  or  five  children  can  live 


not  like  to  say. 


fortably  ?— I do  not  think  he  can  five  what  you  call 
l°i. 091 S UURuthavo  vou  anv  idea  in  your  mind  beyond  comfortably.  He  could  not  live  on  the  same  rate  of 
a simple'  general  impression  that  lij  condition  ought  messing  except  he  spent  all  lus  (•*•>!  »**■»•» 
L there  are*nrteen  or  fifteen  cloth,  the  family  and  pay  somethmg  for  the 

districts  in  Cork,  besides  the  city,  and  the  accounts  children  ■“!>»£*■  ^ ^ ^ & iitioll  of  bto 

years  in  the  force  on  the  part  of  the  wires  of 
of  them  that  after  a short  service  when  they  had  married  men  to  decline 
approved  themselves  to  the  county  inspector,  they  their  income  by  working  foi  the  men  . IBey 
should  get  the  temporary  yank  and  pay  of  head  con-  constables’ wives  are  not,  bnt  the  s.b- 


stable  ?— I would  give  them  some  recognition,  not 
all  at  once. 

doSi^-Sheyjmvese bnt  it  is  g.nertlly 
s=n“distifct  in  charge  of  weights  and  measures,  left  to  the  men  themselves  to  select  then  own 
He  has  a great  deal  of  knocking  about,  going  servants.  ^1  hey  preterit, 
to  every  little  town  or  village  where  there 


publican  to  compare  the  weights  and  measures,  and 
he  has  nothing  at  all  for  it. 

10916.  Would  you  say  51.  a-year  for  him  r 1 
would. 

10917.  Mr.  Barrel—  He  gets  his  extra  pay  tor  a 
certain  number  of  hours’  absence  ? — What  signifies 

10918.  This  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  that 


constables’ wives  are  ? — Yes. 

10932.  But  is  not  the  disposition  latterly  to  decline 
ling  that  ? — They  have  servants,  1 
left  to  the  men  themselves  to  ; 

" r it. 

10933.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  if  the  wives  of 
the  men  were  allowed  to  carry  on  dressmaking  oi- 
do  a little  in  teaching,  they  would  avail  themselves 
of  it?— They  would,  those  that  would  be  com- 
petent. . . , , 

10934.  Mr.  Holmes.— Is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
married  men  in  the  ranks  above  that  of  sub-con- 
stable can,  wdth  prudence,  live  fairly  comfortably  ? 
With  prudence  they  can  five  fairly  comfortably 


nto  consiu.eraw.on,  miau  — .Tiune  ly — ——————— — v - V,,1 

order  to  devote  the  time  he  does  to  the  Grand  within  their  moans,  but  can  spore  little  or 


Jury  business  of  comparing  weights  and  measures, 
he  has  to  work  unusually  hard  before  and  after  at 
his  own  peculiar  duties  as  a policeman  ?— No  doubt. 

He  has  to  parade  his  men  in  the  morning,  and  be 
satisfied  before  he  makes  an  entry  in  his  diary  of 
their  being  correct. 

10919.  He  is  not  excused  from  any  duty  he  owes 
to  the  authorities  and  the  public  generally  ?— He  is 
not,  and  many  other  collateral  duties  devolvmg  on 
the  police. 

10920.  Chairman. — May  I ask  whether  the  b cl. 
a-nio-ht  you  referred  to  comes  from  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  Cork  Corporation  ?— From  the  Govern- 

10921.  Is  there  anything  like  a night-watch  in 
Cork  ?— On  the  part  of  the  city  ? 

10922.  Yes?— No,  except  that  each  street  may  give  service, 
i something  as  a Christmas  box,  but  there  is  - - AT””1"  + 


m 10935.  Chairman. — In  the  case  of  a constable  with 
four  or  five  children,  tell  me  how  you  think  he 
would  fare  after  paying  for  his  lodgings  out  of 
barrack  ?— If  he  was  out  of  barrack  he  would  be 
very  straitened. 

10936.  What  would  you  consider  a reasonable 
lodging  allowance  ? — I think  from  10Z.  to  121.  would 
be  reasonable  for  the  city  of  Cork.  I asked  the 
question,  and  I was  told  15Z.  was  paid  by  a man.  1 
know  a man  myself  paying  15Z.  for  a house. 

10937.  Some  of  the  men  who  gave  evidence  here 
said  men  ought  to  be  allowed  to  marry  at  five  years 
service.  Another  man  said  it  was  his  opinion  and 
the  opinion  of  a great  many  that  men  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  marry  until  they  had  the  ten  years 
service.  What  is  your  opinion  on  the  subject  r I 
not  bad. 


think  the  fixed  rule 

n “ i a 10938  You  know,  although  the  rule  does  allow  ib 

SaKS  duties  in  Cork  discharged  by  man  to  many  at  the  end 
the  police  much  heavier  than  they  would  he  m a city  say  it  would  be  much  ^ „ Th  that 

rSX_lS;:»7=thatd„thnot 

1 - doeth  better.  . ,,  , ,, 

10939.  Suppose  the  rule  were  left  as  it  is,  that  tin 
men  could  marry  after  seven  years’  service,  but  that 
the  allowance,  if  given  at  all,  for  accommodation 
out  of  barrack  would  not  be  given  till  ten  years, 
do  you  not  think  that  would  avoid  the  danger  ot 
mdrMr'Yarrel.-At  what  time  do  the  beats  encouraging  men  to  marry,  and 

5 10  o'clock  at  night.  give  assistance  when  .named  - » " 

10927.  Is  there  continuous  patrolling  from  that  increasing?  1 hat  would  be 


the  whole  thing  devolves  upon  us. 

10924.  Do  you  do  night  duty  in  Cork  by  patrols  or 
by  beats  ?— Night  duty  is  by  patrols. 

10925.  Larger  patrols  ?— Sometimes  larger  and 
sometimes  smaller,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  place  the  men  have  to  go  to. 


jry  good  rule. 
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10940.  Chairman. — What  rank  do  you  hold? — 
First  sub-inspector. 

10941.  How  long  are  you  stationed  in  Belfast  ? — A 
year  and  a-half. 

10942.  How  long  are  you  in  the  force  ? — Nineteen 
years  all  but  about  a month. 

13943.  You  have  had  experience  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland? — Yes,  Tipperary,  Galway,  and  London- 
derry. 

10944.  Have  you  been  in  any  of  the  counties  you 
have  named  since  the  late  disturbance  began  ? — I 
was  in  Galway  a year  and  a-half  of  the  three  yeai’s. 

10945.  In  the  town  or  county  ? — At  Portumna,  in 
the  county. 

10946.  You  know  what  the  men  have  asked  with 
regard  to  pay.  The  general  demand  is  an  increase 
of  Is.  a-day  ? — Several  of  them  told  me  so. 

10947.  You  may  take  it  it  is  so.  Of  course,  there 
are  different  classes  and  ranks  of'  men.  The  sub- 
constable  begins  at  52Z.  You  know  the  various 
increases  of.  pay  he  gets  when  he  becomes  acting 
constable  and  constable,  and  the  difference  which 
marriage  'with  one  or  more  children  makes  in  his 
position.  Will  you  give  us  your  general  impressions 
on  this  aspect  of  the  case  ; how  far  pay  is  able 
to  support  the  men  in  various  positions,  and  how  far 
they  are  enabled  to  save  from  their  present  pay  ? — 
f think  the  pay  is  quite  able  to  support  the  men  ; for 
instance,  the  entire  messing  and  everything  amounts 
to  about  31.  a-month,  as  near  as  you  can  go.  He  has 
1/.  6s.  8 d.,  and  an  extra  allowance  of  8s.  8 d.  over  the 
cost  of  his  actual  necessaries. 

10948.  When  you  speak  of  the  actual  necessaries 
being  covered  by  that,  you  mean  the  actual 
necessaries  for  sustenance  ? — Yes. 

10949.  The  balance  over  would  go  in  the  purchase 
of  boots,  shirts,  socks,  and  luxuries  ? — Yes,  and 
a man^would  want  a pipe.  No  man  wants  it  more. 

_ 10950.  Taking  the  man  by  himself  in  Belfast,  the 
52/.  a-year  is  enough  to  keep  him  ? — It  is  able 
to  keep  the  man  that  draws  52/.,  but  the  rise  from 
52/.  to  62/.  for  a man  of  twenty  years’  service  is  not 
what  it  ought  to  be. 

10951.  Tell  us  in  what  respect  you  think  that  rise, 
either  in  the  amount  or  the  stages  at  which  it  is 
given,  does  not  meet  the  necessities  of  the  situation  ? 
—If  the  man  were  in  any  other  situation  in  life,  he 
would  rise  considerably  more  than  from  52/.  to  62/. 
If  a shopman  or  a mechanic,  he  would  get  something 
for  his  experience. 

10952.  Your  general  view  is  this,  that  for  a 
beginning  52/.  a-year  is  a fair  thing  ? — Quite  so. 
10953.  You  say  if  he  were  a mechanic  or  occupied 

m any  other  position,  he  would  improve  his  position 
more  in  twenty  years  ? — Yes. 

10954.  In  what  direction  would  you  suggest  an  im- 
provement ? — Up  to  eight  years  I would  leave  the  men 
at  the  present  rate  of  pay  ; then  they  get  settled  in 
the  force;  and  I would  hold  out  inducements  to 
them  to  stay.  But  the  men’s  principal  grievance,  as 
far  as  I can  see,  is  pension.  That  is  what  they 
grumble  at,  and  not  so  much  the  pay ; because,  they 
«ay,  “We  have  spent  the  best  of  our  lives  in  the 
force,  and  have  to  go  back  to  small  money.”  If  you 
give  them  large  pay  you  enable  some  of  them  to 
save,  and  they  say,  “ I can  get  into  business,  I can 
go  to  America ; I have  no  inducement  to  stay  in  the 
service  such  as  the  old  men  had ; I cannot  make 
ariiome  in  the  service  such  as  the  old  men  did.”  If 
the  pension  question  were  settled,  you  would  hear 
uo  threats,  such  as,  “ I will  go  to  America,  or  to  the 
English  police.” 

10955.  It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  adopt  the  scale 
or  pension  which  prevails  for  the  older  men,  the 
men  who  joined  before  1866 ; it  would  be  repealing 


an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  admitting  a principle 
different  from  that  in  the  three  kingdoms  ? — I am 
aware  of  that. 

10956.  At  all  events,  your  view  is  this,  that  we 
should,  in  considering  pay,  bear  in  mind  the  question 
of  pension,  and  in  considering  pension,  we  should 
have  regard  to  pay ; or  I will  put  it  this  way,  that  in 
considering  the  amount  of  pay  to  be  given  we  should 
bear  in  mind  the  question  of  pension,  and  not  to 
increase  pay  unduly  at  the  expense  of  pension  ? — I 
would  not  increase  the  pay  at  the  expense  of 
pension,  for  the  pension  after  all  is  the  more  impor- 
tant thing  so  far  as  I can  glean. 

10957.  And  in  your  opinion  the  more  important 
thing,  having  regard  to  a man’s  stability  in  the 
force  ? — Yes,  to  have  a good  pension.  Some  of  the 
men  say  they  would  like  more  pay,  but  when  I come 
to  most  of  them  it  is  the  pensions  subject  that 
touches  them. 

10958.  Of  course,  you  know  that  at  present  a man 
is  allowed  to  marry  at  the  end  of  seven  years  ? — 

10959.  As  a rule,  men  do  not  marry  so  soon  as  that 
period  of  service  is  up  ? — Not  immediately  ; I think 
the  average  is  about  ten  years. 

10960.  Assuming  the  ordinary  rate  of  increase 
which  takes  place  in  an  Irish  family,  what  is  your 
opinion  about  the  effect  of  the  present  rates  of  pay 
on  a married  man  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years’ 
service  with  three  or  four  children? — He  has  as 
much  as  he  can  do  to  live  and  keep  his  children 
decent. 

10961.  You  have  told  us  you  would  leave  the  men 
up  to  eight  years’  service  at  the  present  rate  of  pay, 
by  which  you  mean  the  single  men  ? — Up  to  eight 
years’  service  a single  man  is  very  well  able  to  keep 
himself,  I think. 

10962.  When  you  say  that,  do  you  take  into 
account  the  probability  of  his  marrying  ? — He  can 
do  it,  but  there  will  be  a shade  of  difference,  no 
doubt. 

10963.  You  mean  that  it  is  marriage  makes  the 
difference  and  increases  the  difficulty  ? — I think 
a man  becomes  more  useful  at  seven  or  eight  or  ten 
years’  service,  and  a little  rise  of  pay  then  would 
make  him  stay,  but  he  would . not  stay  for  a rise 
of  pay  unless  he  saw  a chance  of  a better  pension 
than  the  present. 

10964.  Recurring  to  the  subject  of  marriage,  you 
say  that  men  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years’  service 
with  four  children  would  feel  the  strain  ? — Very 
much  so.  I could  give  you  examples  from  our  men 
in  Belfast.  I think  the  lowest  house  rent  in  the  town 
is  14/. ; that  is  the  first  thing  out  of  his  pay.  One  of 
my  constables  pays  17/.  They  have  to  live  in  rows 
of  mill-workers’  houses  among  people  in  every  way 
beneath  them.  Their  children  are  brought  up 
among  children  they  have  nothing  to  say  to,  and 
they  have  to  do  this  because  house  rent  is  so  dear. 
In  the  country  a man  can  get  a cottage  at  61. 

10965.  Are  the  wives  and  children  of  policemen  in 
Belfast  socially  very  distinct  from  the  half-artizan, 
half-labouring  class  to  be  found  there  ? — They  are 
much  superior  to  the  artizan  and  labouring  class. 
First,  take  the  class  of  wives  they  get,  dressmakers, 
schoolmistresses,  shop  assistants,  and  that  class  of 
girl.  You  cannot  class  those  girls  with  labourers 
and  mill-workers.  But  the  married  policeman,  in 
taking  a house,  must  look  to  the  money  and  the  dis- 
tance from  barrack. 

10966.  Are  the  men,  too,  of  a better  class  than  the 
mill  hands  ? — Much  superior. 

10967.  What  class  among  the  manufacturing  or 
ordinary  artizan  classes  of  Belfast  would  correspond 
to  the  ordinary  constable? — There  are  so  many 

2 T 2 
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classes  in  Belfast,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  But  there 
are  men  in  the  linen  warehouses  respectably  dressed 
who,  in  fact,  as  the  saying  is,  never  soil  their 
finders,  and  have  11.  10s.  and  21.  a-week ; he  is  on  a 
par  with  those  men,  but  not  with  the  mill-workers 
10968.  Is  a married  constable  able  to  keep  his  wife 
and  children  and  live  on  a par  with  that  class  of 
clerks  in  linen  houses?— The  only  thing  that  puts 
him  on  a par  with  those  people  is  that  he  lives  care- 
fully, economically,  and  must  turn  out  his  children 
respectably.  It  is  our  business  to  see.  The  police- 
man is  able  to  live,  apparently,  as  well  oft  as  the 
other  man  who  squanders  his  money. 

10969.  When  you  say  “ apparently,  do  you  mean 
the  married  men  have  a struggle  to  do  this  . As  a 
rule,  they  have  a very  close  struggle. 

10970.  Does  it  sometimes  happen  they  get  into 
difficulty  in  Belfast?— I had  only  one  or  two  cases 
since  I came  there.  . . . 

10971.  They  generally  get  a little  money  with 
their  wives?— Yes;  and  some  of  them  have  wives 
who  could  make  money  for  themselves,  but  they  are 
not  allowed  to  make  dresses,  or  do  anything  to  earn 
in  the  district.  . ... 

10972.  But  do  they  ?— Sometimes  they  are  able  to 
add  to  their  husband’s  pay ; but  when  a woman  gets 
two  or  three  children  her  hands  are  full  enough 
with  cooking  and  washing  for  them. 

10973.  Mr.  Holmes.— You  said  you  would  leavetiie 
present  pay  as  it  is  to  eight  years’  service  What 
increment  would  you  suggest  after  eight  years 
service? — A man  on  joining  a county  gets  bAt.-, 
after  four  years’  service,  54Z.  12s.;  and  at  eight 
years,  57Z.  4s.  I think  he  ought  to  get  60Z.  at  eight 
years.  That  would  not  be  very  much.  I am  not  so 
much  an  advocate  for  increasing  the  pay  and  leaving 
the  pension  still'  as  to  increase  the  pension  and 
leave  the  pay  as  it  is  ; and  I think  that  would  please 
the  men  better.  . 

10974.  After  what  period  of  service  would  you 
surest  that  a sub-constable  should  attain  his 
maximum  pay?— Tie  same  as  at  present,  twenty 
years’  service.  , , 

10975.  And  at  eight  years  service  you  would 
suo-<rest  he  should  get  60Z.  instead  of  57  Z.  4s.  ?—  Xes ; 
and°  at  fourteen  I would  say  65  Z.;  and  at  twenty 
years’  service,  70  Z.  That  would  be  only  18Z.  of  a 
rise  on  twenty  years’  service. 

10976.  Are  you  aware  that  that  would  place  his 
maximum  salary  within  2Z.  16s.  of  the  salary  of  a 
constable  ?— I am  afraid  the  constable  would  have 
to  be  advanced  a little,  too.  The  responsibility  is 
so  great.  He  has  charge  of  five  or  six  men,  and  the 
whole  of  the  discipline  hinges  on  him. 

10977.  Do  you  think  a married  man  can,  with 
economy,  live  pretty  comfortably  ?— As  a rule,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  is  accommodated  m barracks, 
and  in  Belfast  that  would  add  10Z.  or  15Z.  to  his 

^ 10978.  What  proportion  of  the  force  in  Belfast  are 
married?— I am  lot  certain.  In  some  of  the 
stations  we  cannot  have  married  men,  because  we 
cannot  get  lodgings  within  the  radius  round  the 
barracks.  I am  not  prepared  to  give  an  answer  to 
that  question,  but  I should  say  about  one-fourth. 

10979.  So  far  as  your  experience  goes,  do  you 
think  the  single  men  in  the  force  are  able  to  save 
money  ?— If  they  do  not  squander  it,  they  are. 

10980.  Do  you  think,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that 
many  of  them  are  saving  money  ?— I do. 

10981.  What  would  you  say  that  a man  would  save 
at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  lowest  rank  of  sub- 
constable ? — I should  say  he  would  not  save  more 
than  6Z.  to  8Z.  a-year ; but  when  he  gets  on  a little 
farther  he  is  able  to  save  12Z. 

e ar_ 

rank  of  sub-constable  where  men  are  saving  10Z.  to 
I2i  a-year  ?— Not  in  Belfast,  where  everything  is 
expensive,  and  there  are  inducements  to  spend 
money.  I think  some  of  the  prudent  men  are 
saving  money. 


10983.  Mr.  Barrel.— Do  you  think  that  the  general 
habit  among  the  men  of  saving  money  is  increasing 
or  that  a greater  number  save  money  now  than  did 
some  years  ago  ? — I believe  they  do ; because  I find 
my  men  so  well  conducted  that  I do  not  see  how 
they  could  spend  money.  If  they  spent  money,  it 
would  affect  their  conduct  more  or  less,  and  there 
would  be  unfavourable  records,  but  there  are  none. 
Therefore,  I think  they  must  be  putting  money  by 
them  more  than  they  did. 

10984.  You  made  use  of  an  expression  that  caught 
my  ear— namely,  that  such  a state  of  things  should 
be  brought  about  as  would  make  the  men  consider 
they  had  a home  in  the  service.  Do  you  not  think 
that  men  in  the  position  of  policemen  may,  after  a 
certain  period  of  service,  reasonably  look  forward  to 
each  one  of  them  being  married,  if  they  make  a 
home  of  the  service  for  thirty  years?  They  do. 
It  is  only  natural  they  should  who  look  forward  to 
getting  married. 

10985.  In  fact,  your  observations  in  regard  to  the 
difficulties  of  married  men  on  the  present  pay  would 
apply  to  a very  large  per-centage  of  the  force  after 
eight  or  ten  years’  service  ? — Yes. 

10986.  You  look  upon  a man  at  the  most  valuable 
period  of  his  service  as  a sub-constable  between 
seven  and  fifteen  years  ? — Yes. 

10987.  Promotion  is  open  to  every  well-conducted 
man  who  aspires  to  it,  and  takes  any  trouble  at  all 
to  qualify  himself  ? — Yes. 

10988.  And  he  usually  obtains  that  promotion  even 
in  the  slowest  counties  before  fifteen  ? — Between 
fifteen  and  sixteen  in  some  counties. 

10989.  Do  you  look  upon  it  as  a politic  thing  to 
make  a very  large  increase  to  a sub-constable’s  pay 
after  fifteen  years’  service,  seeing  that  his  occupying 
that  position  is  more  or  less  attributable  either  to 
his  lack  of  ability,  or  his  want  of  desire  to  qualify  ? 
— It  may  be  want  of  education. 

10990.  But  has  not  he  had  in  the  early  part  of  his 
service  fair  opportunities  to  improve  himself  ? He 
has  ; and  many  of  the  men  embrace  those  opportu- 
nities. . 

10991.  Do  not  the  men,  as  a rule,  who  are  worth 
anything,  improve  themselves  in  the  early  periods  ot 
their  service  ? — They  do. 

10992.  Do  you  still  think  that  a man  s pay  should 
be  added  to  if  he  remains  a sub-constable  after 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years’  service  ? — Suppose  a man 
was  a sub-constable  after  fifteen  years’  service  with 
two  or  three  records  against  him  years  and  years 
old,  when  looking  out  for  men  for  the  promotion 
list  those  with  a clean  sheet  would  get  priority.  A 
man  may  have  fifteen  or  sixteen  years’  service,  and 
eight  or  nine  of  those  unblemished,  and  some  think 
he  should  not  be  put  on  a par  with  the  others.  That 
is  not  my  way  of  thinking.  If  a man  has  behaved 
himself  eight  or  nine  years,  I would  like  to  sink  the 
records.  A man  may  be  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  a 
sub-constable  from  misfortune  in  his  young  days. 

10993.  If  this  matter  of  setting  importance  to 
records  earned  at  an  early  period  of  service  were 
modified,  that  argument  would  not  apply  ?— Many 
men  would  be  promoted  who  are  at  present  kept 
back.  It  has  not  so  much  weight  with  me  if  a man 
has  behaved  himself. 

10994.  Then  there  would  not  be  the  reasons  lor 
increasing  the  sub-constable’s  pay  at  that  perioc  o 
service? — No;  because  he  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  himself  worthy  of  promotion.  , 

10995.  You  think  that  up  to  seven  or  eight  years 
service  the  pay  is  fair,  if  a man  lives  moderately . 
Yes. 

10996.  And  that  after  that  period,  to  meet  the 


contingency  of  his  marrying,  which  he  is  allowed  to 
10982.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  cases  in  the  do  by  tlm  regulations,  the  , increments  should  t 


larger,  and  thereby  probably  the  men  would  he 
induced  to  look  on  the  service  as  a home  ?— iNotony 
to  remain  with  us,  but  to  work  with  zeal.  Atuw 
same  time,  of  course  men  are  looking  lorwar 
pension  as  the  principal  thing  for  then-  old  days. 
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10997.  In  speaking  of  that  increased  rate  of  pay 
for  the  older  sub-constables,  and  also  for  those  of 
superior  rank,  you  do  not  at  all  suggest  the  men 
imagine  they  would  get  full  pay  as  pension  in 
regard  to  anything  that  might  he  added  to  their 
pay  ? — No  ; I do  not  think  they  expect  it. 

10998.  But  they  do  look  forward  to  something 
better  than  thirty-fiftieths  as  laid  down  at  present  ? 
— They  do,  and  if  they  do  not  get  it  they  will  he 
unsettled,  and  look  for  an  opportunity  of  leaving  to 
push  themselves.  Ask  any  constable  leaving  why  he 
is  going,  and  the  answer  is  to  better  himself. 

10999.  You  think  if  the  pensions  were  somewhat 
better,  and  the  increments  of  pay  increased  from 
eight  years  o awards,  that  would  form  a sufficient 
inducement  to  young  men,  not  only  to  join, 
but  to  stay  after  eight  yeai's  ? — To  stay  and  give 
satisfaction. 

11000.  Mr.  Holmes. — After  what  period  of  service 
do  you  think  a man  ceases  to  be  an  effective  police- 
man ? — A great  deal  depends  on  the  sort  of  life  the 
man  has  led,  and  where  lie  has  been  stationed.  Some 
are  good  men  at  thirty  years’  service,  others  are 
worn  out  at  twenty-five.  I would  not  be  an  advocate 
to  part  with  men  after  thirty  years.  We  want 
experienced  men,  not  men  able  to  march  30  or 
40  miles  a-day.  If  we  part  with  the  experienced 
men  we  lose  a very  valuable  commodity  in  the  force, 
— experience  combined  with  intelligence.  I would 
keep  them  in  the  force  up  to  thirty  years,  but  after 
thirty  years,  as  a rule,  they  are  done. 

11001.  On  the  subject  of  pensions,  are  you  aware 
the  highest  rate  of  pension  given  to  the  London 
metropolitan  police  force  is  two-thirds  of  the 
pay? — I do  not  know  anything  of  the  London 
police. 

11002.  What  is  your  opinion  with  reference  to  the 
demand  of  the  men  for  boot  money  ? — In  a town 
like  Belfast,  where  men  are  eight  hours  at  a time  on 
foot  on  the  pavement,  you  have  no  idea  what  boots 
they  wear.  If  a man  is  not  well  shod,  he  cannot 
remain  out  eight  hours  without  wet  feet.  Then  he 
goes  to  hospital,  and  we  lose  his  services  for  a pair 
of  boots.  They  should  get  the  same  as  the  English 
police  have  for  boot  money. 

11003.  Upon  an  average,  how  many  pairs  would  do 
a man  in  the  year  ? — Pour  pairs  of  boots,  for  which 
they  pay  15s.  and  16s.,  and  some  more.  My  own 
clerk  paid  26s.  for  a pair  to  one  of  the  best  boot- 
makers in  the  town.  He  said  that  was  the 
cheapest  way  in  the  end.  The  average  price  is, 
however,  16s.  a pair,  and  I think  they  wear  four 
pairs  in  the  year. 

11004.  When  you  suggested  that  after  eight  years’ 
service  a man  should  receive  60 1.  instead  of  54 1. 12s., 
did  you  consider  it  was  possible  an  allowance  might 
be  given  for  boot  money  ? — I had  no  mention  of  boot 
money  then  at  all. 

11005.'  Supposing  a reasonable  allowance  was  given 
for  boot  money,  would  you  suggest  so  large  an 
increment  after  eight  years’  service  P — My  own 
viejvs  would  be  not  to  give  them  such  increment  if 
they  got  31.  a-year  boot  money.  If  a man  got 
542.  12s.  and  32.,  I would  not  recommend  him  to  get 
the  302.  and  602. 

11006.  Chairman. — A sub-constable  gets  2s.  2 d. 
a-week  in  Belfast  ? — Yes,  8s.  8 <2.  a-month. 

11007.  May  I ask  whether,  in  estimating  what  a 
man  can  save,  and  what  his  expenses  are  in  Belfast, 
you  have  taken  into  account  the  pay  of  522.  a-year 
only,  or  have  you  taken  the  2s.  2d.  a-week  into 
account  too  ? — I was  not  counting  the  2s.  2d. 

11008.  Do  you  think  the  duties  in  Belfast  or  the 
circumstances  of  Belfast  are  such  that  he  deserves 
the  2s.  2d.  as  a fair  addition  to  his  pay  ? — He  cer- 
tainly does. 

11009.  Have  you  had  experience  of  many  towns  ? 

No ; I had  only  country  stations. 

11010.  Do  you  think  the  circumstances  of  city 
service  generally,  from  your  experience,  are  such 
as  to  warrant  some  distinction  being  made  between 


the  city  and  the  country  police  ? — Yes.  There  is  no 
end  to  a policeman’s  duty  in  the  city.  The  very  air 
he  breathes  will  make  him  entitled  to  it.  A man 
cannot  wear  as  well  in  a big  town,  and  will  not  turn 
out  as  good  a man  after  ten  years  as  in  the 
country. 

11011.  Mr.  Harrel. — In  fact,  the  service  in  Belfast 
takes  more  out  of  him  ? — Much  more. 

11012.  And  he  is  obliged  to  live  better? — Much 
better.  If  the  night  men  in  Belfast  did  not  eat 
extia  paying  lid.  and  Is.  per  lb.  for  beefsteak,  they 
could  not  do  the  work.  Night  work  in  a big  town  is 
something  terrible. 

11013.  Although  the  men  may  have  duties  of 
different  descriptions  to  come  up  to  nine  hours 
a-day  in  the  country  stations,  those  duties  are  not 
nearly  so  exacting  as  the  eight  hours  continuous 
hard-and-fast  duty  in  the  streets  of  towns  ? — A man 
continuously  going  up  and  down  on  the  flags, 
breathing  bad  air,  handling  all  sorts  of  rough 
customers,  whom  a country  policeman  has  not  to 
touch,  must  feel  all  this  very  severe.  He  has  also  to 
do  duty  in  back  slums,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
lowest  of  the  low  in  taking  them  to  the  police- 
station.  Those  men  have  to  be  .fed  better,  and 
they  say  they  ought  to  get  Is.  a-night  for  night- 
absence,  where  country  policemen  get  Is.  for  eight 
hours  absence. 

11014.  But  after  all,  a country  policeman  whilst  in 
the  performance  of  duty  similar  to  that  of  beat-duty 
on  town  gets  nothing  ? — Nothing ; but  when  he  goes 
to  a fair  or  a market,  he  gets  an  allowance  for  eight 
hours’  absence. 

11015.  That  6d.  is  granted  by  the  Corporation  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  men  say  it  is  not  sufficient.  The  wear 
and  tear  is  something  dreadful. 

11016.  Chairman. — Is  that  night  duty  in  the  shape 
of  patrol  or  beat  ? — Beat.  A policeman  on  beat- 
duty  in  parts  of  Belfast,  which  are  not  very 
reputable,  arrests  a prisoner,  or  two  oi*  three 
prisoners.  He  gets  home  to  his  house  till  10 
o’clock,  when  he  must  be  in  the  police  office,  and  he 
loses  the  entire  day’s  rest.  He  goes  back  to  his 
barrack  at  1 o’clock,  and  he  must  be  on  parade  at  5. 
Therefore  he  effectually  loses  his  day’s  rest,  and  6t2. 
does  not  pay  for  that. 

11017.  There  has  been  a good  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
expressed  by  the  men  on  the  irregularity  of  the 
systems  of  promotion  which  appear  to  prevail 
under  different  county  inspectors.  Is  it  your 
experience  that  there  is  an  absence  of  uniformity  of 
principle  in  the  way  in  which  promotion  goes  ? — 
There  is.  When  I was  in  North  Tipperary  young 
men  of  five  or  six  years’  service  were  promoted.  In 
Belfast  so  long  as  the  town  inspector  has  good  men 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years’  service  he  will  not  look 
for  the  young  ones.  Some  county  inspectors  have 
an  idea  that  young  men  should  be  encouraged,  the 
men  of  longer  service  then  become  disheartened, 
and  disheartened  men  are  no  use  to  us. 

11018.  Various  suggestions  have  been  made.  One 
is  that  no  man  should  be  promoted  until  he  had 
attained  a certain  period  of  service  ? — I think  not. 
There  are  certain  cases  where  men  of  seven  or  eight 
years’  service  show  an  aptitude,  and  should  be  pro- 
moted. 

11019.  While  you  would  leave  power  to  superiors 
to  promote,  in  exceptional  cases,  young  men,  some 
system  ought  to  be  adopted  which  would  secure  that 
in  the  main  young  men  should  not  he  promoted  at 
the  expense  of  their  seniors  ? — As  a rule,  men  should 
not  be  promoted  at  the  expense  of  men  senior  to 
them.  It  is  disheartening  to  the  men  of  experience 
and  steadiness. 

11020.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  ? — I know 
of  no  way  except  by  telling  county  inspectors  so  long 
as  they  have  good  men  among  the  seniors  to  pro- 
mote them.  I think  that  the  promotion  of  young 
men  has  the  effect  of  inducing  young  men  who  are 
fitted  for  study  to  devote  themselves  to  study,  while 
the  older  men  are  discharging  constabulary  duty. 


Sab-Inspector 
T.  F.  Singleton. 

29  Sept.,  1882. 
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Suii- Inspector 
T.  F.  Singleton. 

*9  Sept.,  1882. 


11021.  Tlien  you  see  there  are  considerable  dangers 
in  allowing  examination  to  have  great  weight  as  the 
test  for  promotion  ? — I do  not  allow  it  myself. 

11022.  There  are  two  dangers  you  have  already 
pointed  out  that  ought  to  be  avoided,  namely,  the 
danger  of  promoting  young  men  and  the  danger  of 
giving  too  much  weight  to  examination  ? — By 
examination  I mean  literary  qualifications. 

11023.  There  is  one  more,  a third  element,  that 
one  can  rely  on,  and  that  is  after  all  the  discretion 
of  the  sub-inspector  and  county  inspector  in  making 
selections  ? — Yes. 

11024.  It  so  happens  that  many  men,  without 
imputing  unfair  conduct  to  the  county  or  sub- 
inspectors, have  complained  that-  the  very  want  of 
harmony  between  officers  in  various  counties  pro- 
duces this  irregularity,  and  pointed  out  that  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  discretion  of  the  county  inspector  they  want 
to  limit.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  by  which  the 
county  inspector  and  the  sub-inspector  might  be  so 
circumscribed  or  advised  or  directed  by  their 
superiors  as  to  be  more  safe  ? — I do  not  think  I can 
lay  down  a plan. 

11025.  It  would  be  a matter  of  great  importance 
to  us  to  know  what  system  prevails  among  so  large 
and  important  a force  as  that  of  Belfast.  Be  kind 
enough  to  say  what  principle  you  adopt  ? — I get  my 
men  together  and  examine  them  as  to  their  ortho- 
graphy, writing,  and  rudiments  of  drill.  Then  I 
take  their  general  character  and  conduct  as  police- 
men ; and,  lastly,  I place  very  slight  importance 
on  their  appearance.  The  principal  thing  I look  to 
is,  are  they  good,  steady,  honest  policemen  ? 

11026.  As  to  the  way  in  which  a man  does  liis 
duty  of  policeman,  a great  deal  rests  on  the  dis- 
cretion and  sound  judgment  of  the  officer  ? — Yes, 
who  first  recommends  him  to  the  county  inspector. 
He  sees  the  men  on  the  sub-inspector’s  promotion 
list,  and  forms  his  estimate  of  them,  and  places  them 
on  his  own  list,  which  is  the  list. 

11027.  May  I ask  whether  you  have  come  across 
any  symptoms  at  all  of  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
men  that  external  influences  weigh  in  the  matter  of 
promotion  ? — No  external  influences  whatever  could 
affect  promotion  in  Belfast. 

11028.  I know;  but  is  there  any  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  men  ? — There  is  none. 

11029.  Mr.  Barrel. — In  Belfast,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  the  lines  on  which  men  have  been  promoted  in 
the  whole  town,  as  well  as  in  your  district,  are 
usually  the  lines  as  suggested  by  you  ? — I believe 
so,  from  what  I can  glean  from  the  other  sub-inspec- 
tors. There  are  four  of  us  in  the  town. 

11030.  In  regard  to  the  written  examination  to 
which  some  of  the  men  are  subjected,  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  scarcely  any  two  of  the 
officers  would  be  in  accord  as  to  what  was  necessary 
and  what  was  not  necessary  ? — You  could  scarcely 
expect  they  would  be  in  accord  in  everything. 

11031.  Scarcely  any  two  .officers  would  give  the 
same  standard  of  examination  ? — Y ery  likely  they 
would  not. 

11032.  Has  it  ever  struck  you  as  advisable  to 
suggest  to  the  officers  what  the  Inspector- General 
or  the  superior  officers  might  consider  a fair  test  for 
the  written  examination  ? — The  way  I manage  the 
written  examination  is'  a relative  thing,  one  with 
the  other.  Two  men  write  specimens  of  dictation, 
and  I look  at  the  general  writing. 

11033.  I am  not  speaking  of  comparisons  after 
being  written,  but  of  the  character  of  the  dictation 
and  the  character  of  the  simple  arithemetic — I 
mean  that  the  nature  of  the  dictation  itself  is  diffi- 
cult ? — Some  would  give  more  difficult  dictation  to 
the  men  than  others. 

11034.  And  a man  who  might  pass  with  one  officer 
may  fail  with  another  ? — Exactly. 

11035.  Has  it  ever  struck  you  that  if  some  uni- 
formity as  regards  the  written  examination  were 
instituted,  it  might  be  attended  with  good  results  ? 
— I think  it  might’.  There  is  a fair  example  in  the 


lists  at  present  for  the  examination  of  head  con- 
stables, and  if  there  was  a rale  laid  down  for  our 
guidance  it  would  be  a good  thing. 

11036.  The  man’s  capacity  for  the  performance  of 
duties  and  his  zeal  can  be  judged  but  by  the  officer? 

Yes.  As  regards  the  educational  part  of  the 

examination,  there  ought  to  be  some  standard  for 
the  men  of  all  ranks. 

11037.  Chairman.  — Suppose  a scheme  of  this 
kind  were  adopted,  that  no  man  should  be  promoted 
unless  his  officer  certified  that  he  was  not  unfit  for 
promotion  ? — That  is  already  in  existence.  We 
certify  that  he  is  fit. 

11038.  Suppose,  then,  that  the  first  requisite  for  a 
mn.il  to  be  promoted  would  be  that  he  should  be 
certified  by  his  officer  to  be  not  unfit  for  promotion  ? 
— Yes. 

11039.  There  are  degrees  from  that  up ; one  man 
may  be  much  more  fit  than  another.  Suppose  you 
made  the  entire  merit  to  consist  of  300  marks.  Sup- 
pose you  give  100  marks  to  be  gained  by  literary 
merit ; 100  marks  by  merit  in  examination  in  police 
duties  ; and  suppose  then  that  you  supplemented 
the  certificate  given  by  the  officer  that  the  man  was 
not  unfit  by  giving  100  marks  for  general  appear- 
ance, character,  and  capacity  ; so  that  the  officer 
would  have  it  in  his  power  to  give  one  man  who  was 
admirably  suited  90  marks,  and  to  give  another  man 
who  was  barelynot  unfit  only20  marks.  Do  you  think 
that,  or  some  such  scheme  as  that,  would  at  all 
meet  or  impi’ove  the  present  situation  ? — I think  it 
would.  It  would  bring  the  men  all  over  the  country 
on  a level  footing.  That  is  almost  my  plan. 

11040.  It  is  ; but  the  object  is  to  have  some  system 
which  would  enable  the  men  to  see  that  that  plan  is 
carried  out  with  something  like  reasonable  certainty . 
You  think  something  of  that  kind  would  be  satisfac- 
tory ? — It  would. 

11041.  And  that  while  this  examination  and  this 
system  of  giving  certificates  and  marks  for  character 
were  maintained,  seniority  at  the  same  time  should 
be  a guide  in  the  selection ; for  instance,  if  there 
were  two  men,  both  certified  not  unfit,  both  gaining 
75  marks  for  literature,  both  gaining  100  marks  for 
knowledge  of  police  duties,  and  both  gaining  55 
marks  for  general  character,  that  then  the  senior  man 
should  be  preferred  ? — Yes. 

11042.  Mr.  Barrel. — The  exception  taken  to  the 
present  system  is  that,  in  fact,  all  lies  within  the 
discretion  of  the  sub-inspector  and  the  county  in- 
spector, and  that  each  man  has  rules  for  himself ; 
and  that,  even  with  the  very  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  and  wrong  intentions  are  not  imputed,  a 
wonderful  diversity  of  practice  is  the  result.  Would 
not  the  according  of  marks  even  on  that  fixed  prin- 
ciple by  which  a man  could  receive  any  number 
under  100  under  circumstances  which  could  only  be 
arrived  at  from  the  opinion  of  the  sub-inspectoi 
alone  be  open  to  some  objection  on  the  ground'  that 
the  matter  really  lay  within  his  discretion  ?— lo 
some  extent  it  would ; but  it  would  establish  a 
general  system  all  over  Ireland,  and  that  is  what 
the  men  want.  They  do  not  want  to  have  constables 
of  five  years’  service  in  one  county  and  men  of 
fifteen  years’  service  in  another. 

11043.  Of  course,  if  some  standard  of  examination 
were  not  established,  a sub-inspector  would  again 
have  it  virtually  in  his  hands  to  give  one  man  a 
difficult  examination  and  another  an  easy  examina- 
tion ? — He  might  get  two  men,  one  a very  good 
scholar  and  the  other  an  indifferent  one,  and  giving 
them  a regular  stiff  examination,  the  scholarly  man 
would  come  out  first.  , 

11044.  In  the  examination  in  police  duties  a suu- 
inspector  would  examine  the  men  himself?  Cer- 
tainly ; and  again,  there  are  several  ways  of  examin- 
ing in  police  duties.  . 

11045.  Could  the  examination  in  police  dime, 
be  done  by  a written  examination? — It  would  be 
limited.  It  would  take  a tremendous  time  to  write 
* answers  to  all  the  Acts  through  which  you  would 
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have  to  take  him.  You  can  examine  him  in  a couple 
of  hours,  whereas  to  go  over  the  same  things  in  writ- 
ing would  take  a week. 

11046.  It  would  come  to  he  a matter  within  the 
sub-inspector's  discretion  ? — I think  they  would  act 
fairly.  I think  my  plan  is  the  best,  where  they  are 
all  together.  They  know  perfectly  well  I cannot 
always  be  thinking,  while  asking  a question,  of  an 
easy  one  for  another  whom  I want  to  favour. 

11047.  Chairman. — Are  these  examinations  some- 
times confided  to  a young  sub-inspector  who  has 
just  joined  ? — Each  sub-inspector  is  responsible  for 
his  district  if  he  was  only  a month  in  it. 

11048.  If  be  has  to  conduct  an  examination  when 
only  a year  or  so  or  six  months  in  the  service,  the 
men  can  have  very  little  reliance  on  his  judgment  P 
— Particularly  when  men  see  they  are  nearly  as 
long  in  the  service  as  he  is  old. 

11049.  Mr.  Barrel. — Of  course,  that  has  to  be  done 
over  again  by  the  county  inspector  ? — Yes.  He 
orders  them  into  his  office,  and  examines  them  over 
again. 

11050.  Chairman. — But  the  young  sub-inspector 
may  actually  exclude  a man  from  the  chance  of  being 
called  before  the  county  inspector? — He  may.  If 
not  on  the  sub-inspector's  list,  the  man  is  not  brought 
in.  There  is  another  little  matter  on  which  there  is 
awant  of  uniformity  in  the  force.  Some  officers  think 
the  promotion  list  should  contain  some  two  or  three  or 
four  of  the  best  men  of  the  district.  There  may  be 
others  who  are  fit  for  promotion,  but  are  not  the 
best.  My  plan  is  to  have  every  man  fit  for  promo- 
tion on  the  list,  even  if  there  are  twenty  of  them. 

11051.  Mr.  Barrel. — In  fact,  you  do  not  regard 
the  immediate  prospect  of  promotion,  but  you  regard 
mther  the  men  in  your  district,  who  from  seniority 
and  general  fitness  ought  to  be  promoted,  if  the 
opportunity  presents  itself  ? — Yes.  The  list  is 
headed  “ Promotion  List.”  If  you  put  only  three 
men  on  out  of  130,  the  Inspector- General  will 
assume  there  are  only  three  fit ; but  I have  20  on  it 
in  the  order  of  their  fitness,  according  to  the  tot  of 
their  marks. 

11052.  Chairman. — Do  you  find  from  experience 
the  promotion  in  the  district  you  manage  is  satis- 
factory to  the  men  ? — It  is.  The  only  grievance  the 
men  have  is  this,  that  the  proportion  of  constables 
to  sub-constables  is  less  than  in  the  country. 

11053.  Mr.  Barrel. — I believe  it  is  one  to  eight  ? — 
Yes. 

11054.  In  the  country  it  is  one  to  four  or  five  ? — 
Yes. 

11055.  And,  consequently,  promotion  is  much 
slower  in  Belfast  ? — Yes.  In  the  County  Down  there 
are  constables  of  five  or  six  years’  service.  The  con- 
stables in  Belfast  have  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

11056.  Chairman. — As  a rule,  when  men  are  sent 
to  Belfast,  are  they  left  in  Belfast  for  a considerable 
length  of  time  ? — Yes. 

11057.  Would  you  say  the  Belfast  constabulary 
force  is  even  at  present  somewhat  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  constabulary  force  in  point  of  constitution  ? 

I think  we  are  all  pretty  much  the  same. 

11058.  Mr.  Barrel. — In  point  of  habits  of  duty,  are 
they  different? — There  they  must  be  different.  They 
lead  totally  different  lives.  Look  at  men  in  bed 
every  day  for  a month  and  out  every  night  for  a 
month — is  not  it  totally  different  ? 

11059.  Mr.  Bolmes. — In  the  depot  you  had  oppor- 
tunities  of  seeing  the  class  of  work  the  Dublin 
metropolitan  police  had  to  do.  Prom  your  expe- 
rience of  Dublin  and  Belfast,  do  you  think  the 


duties  of  the  police  there  are  as  onerous  as  the  Sub-Inspector 
duties  of  the  metropolitan  police  here? — I think  T.  F.  Singleton, 
they  are.  We  have  less  men  and  nearly  as  big  a „„  „ ~ " ! aoo 
town.  I think  we  do  exactly  the  same  duties  as  the  ' p ” 
metropolitan  police  in  Dublin,  and  we  have  only  500 
men  in  a town  with  a population  of  210,000  people. 

In  Dublin  there  are  1,100  men  with  a population  of 
320,000. 

11060.  Mr.  Barrel. — But  the  suburbs  of  Dublin 
are  much  scattered  ? — Yes,  and  they  take  in  Kings- 
town. Ours  are  4 miles  across. 

11061.  Except  in  ordinary  times,  Belfast  is  quiet  ? 

— Yes. 

11062.  Mr.  Bolmes. — You  are  aware  there  are  only ' 
three  reliefs  in  the  day  in  Dublin,  and  there  are 
three  in  Belfast  ? — Yes,  three  in  Belfast  — first 
division,  second  division,  and  third  division.  The 
first  division  of  day-men  is  divided  into  two 
reliefs.  The  man  who  goes  on  at  6 in  the 
morning  has  to  go  on  at  3 o’clock  again.  Then  the 
evening- men  from  6 to  11  o’clock ; and  the  night- 
men  go  on  at  11  and  stay  till  6 in  the  morning. 

There  is  another  little  matter.  The  men  -would  like 
the  roll-call  to  be  all  the  year  round  at  10  o’clock. 

11063.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  a reasonable 
thing? — Certainly.  If  a man  is  required  on  duty, 
the  constable  knows  he  requires  him,  and  can  warn 
him  for  it.  A man  goes  to  see  a friend  if  he  is  not 
wanted  back  at  9 o’clock. 

11064.  Mr.  Bolmes. — Do  you  think  that  the  same 
. hostility  towards  the  police  prevails  in  Belfast  as,  I 
am  sony  to  say,  appears  to  prevail  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland  at  the  present  time? — About  40,000  or 
50,000  of  the  mill-working  class  are  as  hostile  to  us. 
as  any  other  class. 

11065.  Chairman. — A great  many  men  have  said 
that  the  rule  preventing  policemen  off  dnty  from 
going  into  a public-house  is  not  strictly  observed ; 
that  it  is  a hard  rule,  because  it  deprives  a police- 
man of  the  possibility  of  bringing  a friend  anywhere 
to  speak  to  him  or  entertain  him ; and  that,  further- 
more, when  they  do  break  the  rule,  as  many  of  them 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  it  lays  them-  open  to- 
reproaches  from  persons  who  see  them,  and  very 
often  when  they  go  to  arrest  a prisoner,  and  dis- 
charge their  duty,  they  are  threatened  to  be  re- 
ported for  having  been  in  a public-house.  What  is 
your  opinion  as  to  that  rule  ?— I think  the  rule  is 
very  proper  one  for  a policeman  in  uniform.  To  be 
seen  entering  a public-house  is  not  proper. 

11066.  Are  you  aware  the  rule  is  violated  ? — 

Sometimes ; and  then  when  we  catch  them,  they 
are  made  to  suffer. 

11067.  But,  according  to  the  evidence  of  some  men, 
it  is  violated  almost  habitually  in  certain  places  ? — 

It  could  not  be  violated  much  in  Belfast,  because  the 
constable  superintending  the  beat  is  constantly  walk- 
ing about.  A policeman  in  a country  vil  lage  has  two 
or  three  streets,  and  he  can  turn  into  a house  with- 
out being  noticed.  In  Belfast  he  does  not  know 
where  the  sub-inspector  or  constable  may  see  him. 

11068.  Assuming  it  is  violated  to  a considerable 
extent  in  rural  districts  and  small  towns,  would  you 
suggest  there  should  be  any  modification  of  it,  or 
that  the  violation  should  be  allowed  to  go  on,  or 
that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  enforce  the  rule  ? 

— I would  enforce  the  rule,  from  my  experience.  I 
never  saw  any  good  come  of  a policeman  being  in  a 
public-house  with  the  people.  If  he  gets  in  the  least 
excited,  they  do  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  ham- 
mering him.  I do  not  think  it  is  a good  thing  to 
have  them  “ loafing  ” in  uniform  in  public-houses. 


County  Inspector  George  Edward  Newland,  examined. 


11069.  Chairman. — What  rank  do  you  hold  ? — I 
am  county  inspector. 

11070.  How  long  have  you  been  county  inspector  ? 
oix  and  a-half  year’s. 


11071.  Where  are  you  stationed  ? — In  Galway, 
West  Riding. 

11072.  We  have  had,  as  you  are  aware,  a general 
demand  for  an  increase  of  pay  ? — I am  aware  of  that. 


County 
Inspector 
G.  E.  Newland. 

29  Sept.,  1882. 
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County  1 1073 . You  know  the  rates  of  pay  which  at  present 

Inspector  prevail  in  the  force,  and  the  periods  of  increment  ? 

G.  E Newland  _Yes. 

29  Sept  1 882  11074.  You  also  know  the  necessities  of  expendi- 

ture that  arise  in  the  case  of  single  men  and  married 
men,  and  the  relative  positions  of  those  different 
classes  of  men.  Be  kind  enough  to  give  us  your 
general  impression  as  to  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy 
of  the  pay  for  the  purpose  of  the  ordinary  expendi- 
ture on  necessaries  ? — Generally  speaking,  I think 
the  rates  of  pay  are  adequate,  or  veiy  nearly  so.  I 
do  not  think  there  need  he  any  very  great  increase, 
if  any. 

Ilu75.  In  the  case  of  a single  constable  beginning 
at  52 1.  a-year,  at  18  or  19  years  of  age,  would  you 
agree  with  evidence  that  has  been  given,  that,  so 
far  as  enabling  him  to  live  comfortably,  his  pay 
at  the  present  moment  is  not  inadequate  ? — I do  not 
think  it  is  inadequate. 

1107(3.  He  is  allowed  to  many  at  the  end  of  seven 
years’  service  ? — Yes. 

11077.  Fortunately,  they  do  not  all  marry  imme- 
. diately  at  the  end  of  that  time? — I really  do  not 
know  what  statistics  would  say  on  that  point. 

11078.  Take  the  case  of  a man  marrying  at  ten 
years’  service,  and  faring  in  an  average  way  as  to 
promotion,  and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years 
having  three  or  four  children,  the  man  I have  just 
described  is  a veiy  ordinary  specimen  of  the  con- 
r stabulary  ? — Yes. 

11079.  How  would-you  say  would  his  pay  meet  the 
necessities  of  his  case  ? — I think  he  ought  to  have 
i something  in  the  shape  of  a lodging  allowance. 

,•  11080.  If  he  lived  out  of  barracks  ? — Yes. 

110S1.  You  spoke  of  certain  slight  changes  that 
you  would  suggest  in  reference  to  pay;  tell  me 
in  what  direction  do  you  think  the  present  scheme 
might  be  modified  so  as  to  make  it  more  satis- 
factory?— I have  not  considered  the  matter  very 
closely  to  make  a suggestion.  What  I meant  was, 
that  the  present  rates  are  very  nearly  all  that  the 
men  ought  to  get,  but  I am  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend any  specific  sum  as  an  addition. 

11082.  Do  you  approve  of  the  periods  at  which  the 
increments  come  under  the  present  system — four, 
eight,  fourteen,  and  twenty  years’  service,  under 
which  the  sub-constable  does  not  reach  his  maximum 
pay  until  he  has  served  twenty  years  ? — That  might 
be  a fair  case  for  modification. 

11083.  Do  you  not  think  that  a sub-constable  has 
attained  the  maximum  of  his  efficiency  and  capacity 
at  fifteen  years’  service? — I think  he  has.  He 
ought  to  have  reached  advancement  at  that  time ; 
as  a general  rule,  most  men  do. 

11084.  He  ought  to  have  reached  promotion  ? — 
Yes ; I think  that  is  a fair  time  at  which  a man 
might  have  hoped  to  reach  promotion. 

11085.  But  supposing  he  was  one  of  those  men  that 
did  not  reach  promotion  for  some  cause  or  another, 
and  still  remained  on  as  a sub-constable,  do  you 
not  think  that  a man  who  was  unable  to  attain  pro- 
motion at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  was  very  little 
likely  to  improve  as  a sub-constable  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  ? — I think  he  would  be  as  good  a man  as 
ever  he  would  be  at  fifteen  years’  service. 

11086.  Would  you  be  for  giving  him  his  final 
increment  as  a sub-constable  before  the  present 
term  ? — I would. 

11087.  Does  the  subject  of  pension  appear  to 
weigh  much  with  the  men  ? — More  almost  than 
anything  else,  I think. 

11088.  Probably  with  the  men  who  got  in  since 
1866  ? — Those  are  the  men  I allude  to. 

11089.  It  weighs  with  them  even  more  than  pay  ? 
— I think  it  does.  I think  if  there  was  an  equaliza- 
tion of  pensions  with  the  men  that  entered  pre- 
viously to  the  1866  Act,  it  would  remove  a very 
great  difficulty  with  the  men. 

11090.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  older  members  of  your  force  and  the 
older  members  of  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police 


force,  there  is  no  force  in  the  United  Kingdom 
where  the  equalization  of  pay  with  pension  prevails? 
— I have  heard  that ; I am  not  aware  of  it. 

11091.  Do  you  know  much  about  the  Dublin 
metropolitan  police?— I have  resided  in  Dublin, but 
I know  very  little  about  them. 

11092.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  ordinary 
head  constable  or  constable  going  out  -at  thirty 
years’  service  as  to  his  physical  strength  ; is  he  fit 
for  work  when  he  goes  out  ? — I think  some  of  them 
are. 

11093.  With  the  view  of  testing  your  opinion 
of  their  physical  capacity  may  I ask  if  you  think 
many  of  them  can  be  retained  with  advantage  in  the 
force  after  that  service  ? — As  regards  their  physical 
capacity,  I think  they  might  be  retained. 

11094.  Do  you  think  many  of  them  might  ? — Some 
of  them,  a small  proportion  ; not  the  majority. 

11095.  Then  I- take  it  the  majority,  if  they  leave 
at  thirty  years’  service,  must  be  unfit  for  any  hard 
work  ? — I think  so.  I think  you  have  got  the  best 
of  them.  You  have  got  nearly  all  you  ought  to 
take  out  of  them. 

11096.  And,  therefore,  they  must  confine  them- 
selves on  leaving  the  force  to  looking  for  a class 
of  employment  that  will  not  be  very  ai-duous,  and 
not  very  remunerative  ? — Yes  ; there  are  exceptions 
where  men  do  get  remunerative  employment. 

11097.  In  your  county  and  the  towns  scattered 
through  it,  do  you  find  that  the  police  pensioners 
generally  get  employment,  or  are  they  idle  ? — A 
great  many  of  them  are  idle. 

11098.  Is  that  of  their  own  free  will,  or  because 
they  cannot  get  employment  ? — I do  not  think  they 
could  get  congenial  work. 

11099.  That  would  go  to  show  that  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  passing  by  or  rejecting  certain  kinds  of 
employment? — They  do  not  go  in  for  anything  at  all 
in  the  shape  of  manual  labour. 

11100.  That  would  be  adequately  explained  by 
what  you  describe  as  their  general  condition?— 
Yes. 

11101.  Are  they  willing  to  take  employment  as 
caretakers  ? — They  are,  if  they  can  get  it. 

11102.  But  they  do  not  find  it  easy  ? — They  find 
the  remuneration  so  small  they  do  not  care  to 
take  it.  _ . 

11103.  And  the  small  remuneration  carries  with 
it  a lowering  of  the  social  status  ? — I think  it  does. 

11104.  Mr.  Holmes. — So  far  as  you  know,  do  many 
single  men  in  the  rank  of  sub-constable  save  money  ? 
— I have  no  positive  knowledge  of  that.  I think  the 
men  have  not  the  amount  of  savings  they  had  a few 
years  ago. 

11105.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — There  is 
no  doubt  the  men  have  been  at  considerable  expense 
for  the  last  few  years  from  one  cause  or  another. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  that. 

11106.  Putting  aside  that,  do  you  think  the  cost  of 
living  has  materially,  if  at  all,  increased  since  1874? 
— I do  not  know  that  prices  are  a great  deal  higher 
than  they  were  in  1874.  They  may  be  a little. 

11107.  Then  do  you  attribute  it  to  a higher 
standard  of  living  on  the  paid;  of  the  men  ? — They 
live  well,  as  a rule. 

11108.  When  did  the  force  in  the  County  Galway 
begin  to  be  discontented  with  their  present  pay  ? -I 
could  not  fix  a period  exactly  for  it.  I am  only 
there  fifteen  months ; but  certainly  for  six  months 
or  more  thei-e  has  been  a good  deal  of  talk  amongst 
the  men  about  those  matters. 

11109.  So  far  as  you  know,  were  the  men  satisfied 
with  the  increase  given  in  1874  ? — At  that  time  they 
were  fully  satisfied.  This  has  arisen  since. 

11110.  What  is  your  opinion  in  reference  to  the 
demand  for  boot-money  ? — The  wear  and  tear  of 
boots  is  very  great,  and  if  that  could  be  conceded  I 
think  it  ought.  . , 

11111.  What  do  you  suppose  the  men  m tne 
country  parts  spend  on  an  average  on  boots  m e 
year  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  answer  that. 
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11112.  How  many  pairs  of  boots  would  they  wear 
in  the  year  ? — I have  never  inquired  or  gone  into 
that.  I could  not  give  you  an  answer  of  any  value. 

11113.  Do  you  think  the  present  allowance  for 
making  up  the  unif ormis  adequate? — It  is  inadequate, 
in  my  opinion. 

11114.  To  what  extent  is  it  inadequate  ? — I could 
not  give  you  figures  for  that ; but  I am  satisfied  in 
my  own  mind  that  the  men  pay  more  than  they  get 
in  almost  every  instance. 

11115.  Chairman. — There  has  been  some  evidence 
given  before  us,  obviously  with  a great  deal  of 
reserve  and  timidity,  by  some  of  the  men,  on  the 
subject  of  the  difficulties  of  discipline  which  have 
arisen  on  account  of  the  want  of  a boundary  between 
the  authority  of  the  police  officer  and  the  resident 
magistrate.  Are  you  aware  that  any  feeling  exists 
among  the  men  on  that  subject  ? — I think  there  is 
a strong  feeling,  if  you  refer  to  the  recent  arrange- 
ment. 

11116.  Exactly  ? — I think  there  is  a strong  feeling. 
They  feel  they  have  more  than  one  master. 

11117.  You  spoke  of  the  recent  arrangements. 
Are  there  any  definite  arrangements  guiding  you  and 
the  special  resident  magistrates  as  to  the  spheres  of 
your  respective  duties — are  there  any  definite  pub- 
lished arrangements  which  point  out  the  duties  and 
the  privileges  of  each? — No,  not  specifying  the 
duties;  but  there  was  a circular  issued  by  the  special 
resident  magistrate  of  the  division  of  Galway,  the 
purport  of  which  was  that  everything  except  dis- 
cipline or  matters  connected  with  internal  economy 
— in  fact,  all  correspondence  connected  with  crime 
was  to  go  to  him,  and  to  be  diverted  from  the 
county  inspector’s  office.  That  is  the  only  thing  in 
the  shape  of  any  definite  order  I saw  on  the  subject. 

11118.  Then  so  far  as  giving  orders  to  the  men, 
regulating  their  movements,  duties,  and  so  on,  these 
matters  giving  authority  to  the  special  resident 
magistrate  have  not  been  regulated  by  special 
orders  ? — No  ; they  are  unsettled. 

11119.  Does  the  present  fueling  affect  the  authority 
of  the  officers  among  the  men,  or  affect  discipline, 
in  your  opinion  ? — I think  it  does  more  or  less  affect 
discipline. 

11120.  Be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  in  what  way  it 
operates  among  the  men  ? — The  men  are  moved 
about  to  a certain  extent  without  reference  to  the 
county  inspector ; that  is  to  say,  in  some  instances 
he  hears  of  the  movements  after  they  have  taken 
place.  There  are  certain  men  placed  on  what  is 
called  special  duty,  who  are  removed  from  all 
control  of  their  own  officers,  and  placed  in  an  inde- 
pendent position  as  regards  them,  but  put,  so  to 
speak,  entirely  under  the  authority  of  the  special 
resident  magistrate,  he  employing  them  as  he  thinks 
fit. 

11121.  Tell  us  whether  any  large  number  of 
men  in  your  county  have  been  to  some  extent 
taken  away  from  the  control  of  their  officers,  and 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  magistrates  ? — I 
should  not  say  they  are  taken  away  altogether 
from  the  control  of  their  officers,  because  they 
have  been  placed  in  certain  stations  and  detailed 
for  certain  duty,  and  ordered  to  report  to  the  special 
resident  magistrate,  and  to  nobody  else,  mentioning 
verbally  to  their  own  officer  what  they  think  worthy 
of  being  made  the  subject  of  report. 

11122.  Subject  to  that  duty  of  mentioning  ver- 
bally whatever  they  think  right  to  their  own  officer, 
they  are  left  under  the  control  of  their  own  officer  ? 

They  are  now,  and  they  perform  duty.  At  first  they 
were  totally  removed  from  his  control  and  did  no 
other  duty,  but  they  were  placed  in  certain  towns. 
■That  has  been  modified  since  by  an  order  that  those 
men  are  to  perform  duty,  but  that  they  are  to  be 
free  from  control  as  regards  the  special  duty'  for 
which  they  had  been  detailed. 

11123.  What  effect  has  this  system  of  dividing  the 
services  of  the  men  on  the  authority  of  the  officers 
over  them  ? — It  lessens  it. 

[1502] 


m24.  Tell  us  whether  you  have  learned  that  this  Countv 
lias  any  effect  on  the  discipline  of  the  men  ? — To  a Inspector 
certain  extent  I think  so,  in  this  way,  that  the  men  G-E.Newland. 

in  some  instances  are  looking  for  any  favours  of  c 

advancement  more  to  the  resident  magistrates  than  29  Sept’  1882, 
their  own  officers. 

11125.  There  has  been  a good  deal  told  us  by 
witnesses  here  not  as  to  any  spirit  of  unfairness  on 
the  part  of  sub-  and  county-inspectors,  but  as  to  a 
certain  disparity  of  system  between  different  county 
inspectors,  resulting  in  the  promotion  in  one  county 
of  men,  as  a rule,  of  five  or  six  years’  service;  in 
other  counties  not  until  they  had  reached  fifteen  and 
sixteen,  and  there  seems  a desire  on  the  part  of  the 
men  that  no  man  should  be  promoted  until  he  had 
reached  eight  or  nine  yeare’  service,  save  under  very 
exceptional  circumstances,  and  also  that  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  county  inspector  should  be  so 
hedged  round  as  to  secure  uniformity.  Tell  us  what 
your  experience  is  on  that  subject  ? — For  my  own 
part,  I do  not  think  I have  ever  promoted  a man  of 
very  short  service;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I am 
adverse  to  promoting  men  who  have  reached  a certain 
limit  without  having  been  advanced.  I think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules 
as  to  the  period  before  which  a man  was  not  to  be 
promoted,  and  the  period  after  which  he  was  not  to 
expect  promotion. 

11126.  You  are  aware,  notwithstanding,  that  there 
is  a great  deal  of  inequality  in  the  systems  which  are. 
adopted  by  various  county  inspectors  ? — I think 
there  must  be. 

11127.  Do  you  not  think,  too,  that,  so  far  as 
possible,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  some 
uniform  system  adopted  through  the  country? — 

Decidedly. 

11128.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  by  which 
a greater  uniformity  might  be  introduced  without 
interfering  with  a certain  amount  of  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  county  inspector — in  other  words, 
you  see  there  is  an  evil ; do  you  regard  it  as 
incurable,  or  do  you  think  it  could  be  mitigated  ? — 

I do  not  regard  it  as  incurable,  and  I have  no  doubt 
it  could  be  mitigated,  but  I am  not  prepared  with 
any  suggestion  at  the  present  moment  that  would  be 
of  very  much  value.  I experienced  a great  deal  of 
difficulty  myself  in  making  selections,  sometimes 
from  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  individual 
character  of  the  men,  from  being  a short  period  in 
the  county. 

11129.  May  I ask  you  what  principle  guides  you 
then  in  those  cases  where,  from  want  of  personal 
knowledge  of  character,  you  are  at  a loss  ? — The  men 
are  all  examined  by  the  county  inspector.  It  is  one 
of  his  first  duties  on  coming  to  a county.  Then  he 
must  form  the  best  opinion  he  can  after  the  exami- 
nation, guided  by  his  personal  observation.  He  may 
make  a mistake  as  to  a man’s  character,  attainments, 
and  general  fitness,  which  of  course  any  man  is 
liable  to  without  the  least  intention  of  doing  any- 
thing that  ought  not  to  be  done.  For  my  own  part, 

I endeavour  to  form  the  best  conclusion  I can  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  various  men,  taking  all  things  into 
consideration  as  regards  service,  literary  qualifica- 
tions, and  other  matters. 

11130.  Mr.  Harr  el. — Of  course,  the  persons  that 
you  may  find  on  your  promotion  list  may  have 
been  already  selected  by  the  sub-inspectors? — Yes. 

11131.  So  that  naturally  your  duty  as  a county 
inspector  has  reference  to  those  men  who  must 
have  commended  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the 
sub-inspector  before  they  came  to  you  ? — Yes,  the 
sub-inspector  under  whose  immediate  command  they 
were  serving. 

11132.  Then , i n point  of  fact,  a man ’s  advancement 
not  only  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  selection  of  the 
county  inspector,  but  also  to  the  selection  and  at  the 
discretion  of  the  sub-inspector  ? — Yes. 

11133.  Different  standards  of  examination,  both 
written  and  viva  voce,  exist  in  different  counties  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  they  do. 

2 U 
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County  11134.  And  also  in  different  officers’  districts  ? — I 
Inspector  am  sure  they  do. 

G.E.Nowlnnd.  H135.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  any  means  by 
29  Sent  1882  which  a uniform  standard  of  examination  might  be 
" ’’  ’ adopted  ? — By  papers.  I do  not  see  what  would 

prevent  a system  of  papers  being  determined  upon. 

11136.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable,  or  a step 
in  the  right  direction  perhaps,  if  suggestions  were 
made  as  to  the  examination  papers  that  might  be 
given  to  sub-constables,  for  instance  ? — Yes. 

11137.  We  understand  from  you  that  you  do  not 
approve  of  the  promotion  of  men  at  a very  short 
period  of  service? — Not  unless  for  some  extra- 
ordinary service.  A man  may  be  vei-y  intelligent 
and  very  highly  educated,  but  ■without  the  stability 
necessary  to  render  him  a really  valuable  man. 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course ; but  men  of  short 
service  have  not  got  the  necessary  experience,  and 
very  often  they  have  not  got  the  discretion  necessary 
to  control  others. 

11138.  Chairman. — We  have  been  told  that  the 
regulation  excluding  the  men  in  uniform  from  a 
public-house  when  not  on  duty  is  very  much 
violated,  particularly  in  small  places,  and  it  causes  a 
certain  amount  of  scandal  to  see  a policeman  in  a 
public-house,  because  a few  days  afterwards  when  he 
goes  to  arrest  a man  it  may  be  thrown  in  his  face. 
The  men  say  it  is  hard  that  they  should  not  be 
permitted  to  go  into  a public-house  when  off  duty 
and  having  a friend.  What  is  your  view  about 
that  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  be  for  the  advantage 
of  the  men  to-  relax  that  rale  much.  In  many 
places,  especially  small  places,  the  public-house  is  a 
a general  shop,  and  men  are  free  to  go  into  that ; 
they  are  not  liable  to  be  reported,  or  at  least,  they 
could  easily  explain  and  get  out  of  it ; but  for  a 
man  to  go  into  a public-house  and  not  be  guilty  of 
any  breach  of  discipline  thereby,  I would  not  be 
inclined  to  relax  the  rule.  I doubt  very  much  that 
any  of  the  public  would  throw  it  in  the  teeth  of  a 
man,  or  that  he  would  be  reported  for  going  in,  for 
I am  Bure  they  go  in  and  they  are  not  reported, 
while  the  civilians  can  report  a man  if  they  choose. 

11139.  Mr.  Sorrel. — But  after  all,  when  a civilian 
sees  a policeman  go  into  a public-house  he  knows  he 
• should  not  be  there,  and  although  he  may  not  report 
him,  the  policeman  feels  himself  compromised  by  the 
situation  ? — He  does.  The  difficulty  is  where  to  draw 
the  line.  I would  like  myself  to  see  a man  able  to 
take  his  friend  into  a respectable  place  and  entertain 
him,  if  it  would  stop  there,  as  I would  myself  if  I 
choose  to  go  with  a friend  into  a club  or  a hotel.  I 
would  be  glad  if  the  men  had  that  privilege  without 
committing  a breach  of  discipline.  But  as  I have 
said  already,  it  is  a difficult  thing  to  know  where  to 
draw  the  line. 

11140.  Chairman. — On  the  subject  of  unfavourable 
records,  the  men  feel  it  a great  grievance  when  a 
man  is  punished,  and  thereby  gets  an  unfavourable 
record,  that  by  that  unfavourable  record  his  chances 
of  promotion  are  postponed  for  a veiy  long  time. 
They  do  not  complain  that  an  unfavourable  record 
should  stop  him  for  two  years,  but  that,  after  two 
years  have  passed  and  he  again  becomes  eligible  for 
promotion,  the  unfavourable  record  tells  against  him 
and  also  his  pension.  Tell  us  your  views  on  this 
subject  ? — The  matter  of  unfavourable  records  is  a 
great  sore  with  the  force ; and  I think,  if  means 
could  be  arrived  at  by  which  the  record  could  be 
wiped  out  after  a certain  time,  it  would  be  a great 
thing  for  the  men,  and  l-emove  a great  grievance. 

11141.  Would  you  suggest  any  period  or  any 
system  ? — An  unfavourable  record  might  be  can- 
celled by  a favourable  one,  or  a certain  period  of 
good  conduct  wipe  it  out.  I would  say  five  years’ 
good  conduct  ought  to  wipe  out  an  unfavourable 
record,  and  a lesser  period  for  a trivial  offence. 

11142.  Mr.  Sorrel. — If  the  matter  be  recorded  as 
an  unfavourable  record,  there  is  very  little  distinc- 
tion in  the  result  whether  the  offence  be  a very 
, serious  one,  or,  comparatively  speaking,  a light 


one  p — Quite  so,  and  some  of  the  records  are  really 
for  trivial  offences. 

11143.  Fines  imposed  on  recruits  at  the  depot 
prior  to  joining  their  counties  from  the  fact  of  being 
imposed  by  the  Assistant  Inspector-General  are 
records  ? — They  are. 

11144.  Although  punishment  for  a like  matter  in 
a county  is  not  a record  ? — No,  unless  followed  by 
another  by  the  same  authority. 

11145.  Would  you  mark  a distinction  between  the 
records  ? — I would.  I may  mention  a record 
present  to  my  mind.  It  was  made  against  a young 
man,  a recruit,  I suppose,  for  reading  a newspaper 
in  the  hall  where  he  was  placed  on  duty,  ancl  that 
record  stands  against  him  for  all  his  official  life.  I 
believe  that  rale  is  modified  now,  and  trivial  offences 
are  not  so  recorded. 

11146.  May  I ask  whether  it  might  not  be  desirable 
if,  in  certain  circumstances  where  the  Inspector- 
General  did  not  think  an  offence  was  disclosed  on 
the  paper,  that  he  might  dispense  with  recording  at 
all,  although  he  might  punish  ? — Certainly. 

11147.  Then  those  left  as  records,  if  such  a recom- 
mendation were  acted  on,  would  be  really  serious 
offences? — Yes.  In  the  cases  mentioned  the  man 
would  be  punished,  but  the  record  would  not  appear 
against  him. 

11148.  I believe  that  is  not  the  regulation  at 
present,  but  where  the  Inspector-General  punishes 
it  follows,  as  a matter  of  course,  that  that  is 
recorded? — Certainly.  A case  decided  at  head- 
quarters results  either  in  an  acquittal  or  a record 
against  a man. 

11149.  Unless  there  is  a special  minute  that  it  is 
not  to  be  recorded? — Yes,  of  course. 

11150.  You  think,  perhaps,  the  extension  of  that 
system  of  not  recording  might  be  advantageously 
acted  upon  ? — I do. 

11151.  And  it  would  lessen  the  difficulty  somewhat 
of  dealing  with  this  question  of  unfavourable 
records? — It  would.  I may  mention  an  instance 
that  came  under  my  notice.  Head  Constable 
Landers,  who  joined  the  force  December  17,  1849, 
was  fined  10s.  for  drunkenness  on  January  15, 1853. 
He  has  now  over  thirty-two  years’  service,  and  that 
record  still  exists  against  him. 

11152.  The  men  have  stated  here  that  a hardship 
in  certain  cases  arises  to  married  men  with  grown- 
up families,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  children 
being  obliged  to  be  removed  from  the  barracks  at 
the  age  of  14^  years  ? — No  doubt  there  does. 

11153.  It  is  advanced  that  morality  would  not 
suffer  from  children  being  obliged  to  stay  in 
barracks;  on  the  contrary,  that  a young  girl,  for 
instance,  is  in  greater  danger  in  sleeping  out  of  her 
father’s  house  at  that  age  than  she  would  be  if  she 
had  continued  to  remain  in  the  barrack  ? — That  is 
probably  true. 

11154.  Do  you  think,  from  your  experience,  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  extend  the  indulgence  to  a 
longer  period  than  14£  years  ? — I would  to  16  years 
of  age. 

11155.  There  is  another  matter  we  would  like 
your  opinion  on,  namely,  as  to  the  quarter  of 
a-mile  radius.  It  is  a good  deal  spoken  of,  and  men 
say  that  it  is  not  generally  strictly  complied 
with  ? — Yes. 

11156.  I mean,  not  for  married  men’s  quarters, 
bjit  for  men  when  not  employed  on  duty  that  they 
are  not  to  go  more  than  a quarter  of  a-mile  from  the 
baraack,  nor  be  absent  more  than  two  hours.  Bo 
you  think  there  might  be  an  extension  of  that 
radius,  or  that  distance  might  be  done  away  with, 
and  the  absence  computed  by  time  ? — I do ; but  1 
think  a man  should  be  readily  found.  It  should  be 
a breach  of  discipline  if  he  failed  to  notify  where  he 
was  to  be  found. 

11157.  By  another  regulation,  which  we  do  not 
presume  would  be  affected  by  the  change,  he  is 
required  to  tell  the  barrack  orderly  where  he  is 
going  to  ? — Yes. 
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11158.  Yon  think  if  he  did  that  no  ill  consequences 
would  arise  from  allowing  him  to  be  absent  for  two 
hours  ? — I do. 

11159.  Do  you  think  the  men  have  liberty  enough 
in  two  hours,  seeing  they  can  get  leave  from  their 
constable  for  four  hours? — I think  they  have.  I 
need  not  tell  you,  or  anybody  who  knows  anything 
about  it,  there  is  frequently  a sudden  call  for  men, 
and  it  is  very  awkward  to  have  men  out  of  the 
way. 

11160.  Of  course,  only  half  the  men  can  be 
absent? — There  may  happen  occasions  which  re- 
quire the  whole  of  the  men. 

11161.  Have  you  experienced  that  any  hardship 
arises  from  a constable  not  being  able  to  take  an 
hour  or  two  himself;  or  occasionally  from  not  bein°- 
able  to  give  the  men  more  than  four  hours’  leave  of 
absence  at  distant  stations ; and  although  the  con- 
stable can  give  a man  four  hours’  leave  of  absence 
to  go  out  of  his  sub-district,  he  cannot  take  it 
himself  ? — He  ought  to  have  the  privilege  if  he  can 
be  spared  from  duty  to  leave  the  senior  man  to  re- 
present him,  and  say  he  is  going  to  such  a place  for 
a certain  time. 

11162.  In  fact,  to  hand  over  charge  to  a senior 
man,  and  record  it  in  his  diary  as  leave  to  himself  ? 
— Yes.  As  a matter  of  fact  he  gets  away  to 
market,  and  it  is  duty,  but  it  acts  as  leave. 

11163.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  that  the  period 
of  four  hours  for  which  he  is  able  to  grant  a man 
leave  of  absence  should  be  extended  ? — I think  he 
might  give  six.  A constable  fit  for  his  position 
might  be  permitted  to  grant  that  much. 

11164.  They  also,  speaking  about  roll-call,  say  that 
in  winter  9 o’clock  is  early,  and  they  ask  that  it 
should  be  uniformly  at  10  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
In  towns,  no  doubt,  after  doing  his  duty,  it  is  rather 
early  if  a man  is  spending  the  evening,  or  part  of 
the  evening,  to  come  in  at  9 o’clock  ? — -In  road- 
side places  I do  not  know  what  a man  would  do 
out  till  10  o’clock  at  night.  There  are  so  many 
safeguards  to  it  in  other  respects  that  it  might  be 
extended. 

11165.  It  could  not  be  very  much  harm  ? — No. 

11166.  The  men  say,  what  of  course  we  all  know, 
that  policemen  have  very  little  in  the  way  of  relaxa- 
tion or  amusement? — Latterly  they  have  little  or 
none. 

11167.  But  even  at  times  duty  was  not  so  severe 
as  latterly ; they  are  not  men  that  have  much  re- 
laxation ? — No  ; it  is  not  within  their  reach. 

11168.  They  say  there  is  one  amusement,  and  they 
are  prohibited  from  engaging  in  it — that  is,  fishing  ; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a river  or  a lake  when 
not  engaged  on  duty  it  would  be  taken  as  a great 
indulgence  if  they  were  permitted  to  fish  ? — It 
would  be  a safe  amusement  in  my  opinion.  I have 
no  doubt  that  in  out-of-the-way  places  men  do  fish 
and  transgress  the  regulations  of  the  force  thereby, 
and  I think  it  better  to  allow  men  to  do  an  innocent 
thing  than  if  they  do  it  under  apprehension  that 
they  might  be  punished  for  it. 

11169.  There  is  considerable  complaint  made  about 
the  insufficiency  of  fuel  in  large  places  ? — It  is 
insufficient. 

11170.  Of  course,  they  always  use  the  fuel  for  the 
kitchen  and  guard-room  in  common ; but  the  allow- 
ance even  for  the  guard-roon  is  said  to  be  insufficient 
in  some  places  ? — I think  it  is. 

11171.  Recently  it  has  been  necessary  to  keep  up 
large  fires  by  night  to  dry  them  and  warm  them 
coming  in?— Yes;  and  in  the  mess  accounts  you 
will  see  a charge  for  fuel  in  many  instances  beyond 
the  regulation  allowance. 

11172.  Then  that  complaint  is  not  unfounded  ? — 
It  is  not,  in  my  opinion. 

11173.  There  is  another  matter  that  has  possibly 
come  under  your  notice,  and  that  is,  that  occa- 
sionally, where  a man  may  be  alone  at  a station,  or 
where  there  are  two  single  men,  the  tax  of  the 
servant  is  very  heavy?— Very  heavy;  and  the 

[1502] 


servant  is  dissatisfied.  They  find  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  keep  a servant  at  all  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

11174.  Of  course,  it  is  contrary  to  any  principle 
that  could  be  stood  over  that  Government  should 
step  in  to  assist  a man.  But  have  you  thought 
of  any  remedy  ?— Of  course,  by  equalizing  the 
number  of  married  and  single  in  stations  ; but  that 
cannot  be  done,  because  you  would  put  a great  many 
married  men  where  they  could  not  get  accommo- 
dation ; so  that  you  would  be  punishing  them. 

11175.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  a county  inspector 
finds  it  impossible  to  meet  the  difficulty  in  that 
direction  ? — You  must  crowd  the  married  men  more 
or  less  into  the  towns,  and  that,  of  course,  reduces 
the  number  of  single  men  in  some  instances  almost 
to  a cipher,  rendering  the  difficulty  all  the  greater. 

11176.  Seeing  that  the  servant’s  time  in  those 
barracks  is  occupied  a great  deal  not  only  in  cooking 
for  the  single  men,  but  also  in  keeping  in  order  the 
barrack  furniture,  for  which  married  and  single 
men  are  responsible,  has  it  ever  struck  you  that  the 
proportion  allocated  for  mess  wages  is  small  in  the 
case  of  a married  man,  being  generally  Is.  a-month, 
as  compared  with  4s.  6d.  for  the  single  men  ? — I 
have  not  thought  of  that,  because  the  married  men 
are  not  much  in  barracks. 

11177.  After  all,  it  is  an  indulgence  to  them  to  be 
permitted  to  sleep  out  ? — It  is. 

11178.  And  they  are  more  or  less  responsible  as 
members  of  the  party  for  keeping  in  order  the  public 
property  that  is  used  in  common  ? — Quite  so ; I have 
not  considered  that. 

11179.  Except  by  making  some  different  arrange- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  married  men  sharing  in  the 
expense  to  a greater  extent  than  at  present,  the  only 
other  remedy  would  be  either  to  let  the  single  men 
bear  it  or  to  help  them  ? — I think  the  married  men 
ought  to  bear  a larger  proportion  of  the  expense 
than  they  do.  It  is  a privilege  to  them  to  be  allowed 
to  congregate  in  the  towns,  and  thus,  of  course, 
driving  the  single  men  to  the  more  remote  stations, 
and  for  that  privilege  perhaps-  they  ought  to  be 
called  upon  to  pay  more  than  they  do  at  present. 

11180.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  married  men,  from 
the  circumstances  of  their  position,  should  not  be 
allowed  not  only  to  be  the  means  of  putting  the 
single  men  to  the  out-stations,  but  to  impose  some 
hardship  on  the  single  men  at  the  stations  where 
they  happened  to  be  ? — Yes,  in  consequence  of 
reducing  the  number  of  single  men  for  their  personal 
advantage,  and,  therefore,  entailing  the  greater 
expense  on  the  single  men  that  remained. 

11181.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  think  that  the  allow- 
ances recently  granted  by  the  Treasury  of  4 s.  a-night 
to  head  constables  and  3s.  6d.  a-night  to  other  con- 
stables when  absent  from  their  stations  are  quite 
adequate  to  meet  their  expenses  ? — Not  invariably. 

11182.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  these  allow- 
ances are  in  one  case  6d.  and  in  the  other  Is.  in 
excess  of  the  old  allowances  ? — Yes ; 6d.  for  the 
head  constable  and  Is.  for  the  lower  ranks. 

11183.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  given,  you 
are  of  opinion  that  in  some  cases  these  allowances 
are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  ? — They  are 
not  when  men  are  assembled  in  crowded  towns  at 
sessions,  assizes,  and  on  other  public  occasions. 

11184-6.  In  addition  to  the  allowances  I have  just 
mentioned,  the  men  put  forward  a claim  that  the 
temporary  addition  of  Is.  in  each  case  should  be 
made  permanent,  thus  giving  a head  constable  5s. 
and  other  constables  4s.  6d.  a-night  when  absent 
from  their  stations  ? — I think  these  would  be  very 
high  permanent  rates. 

11187.  And  you  think  in  ordinary  quiet  times, 
when  the  police  would  not  be  put  to  such  expense  as 
probably  they  are  nowin  consequence  of  the  hostility 
of  the  people,  that  the  permanent  allowances  of  4s. 
and  3s.  (id.  would  be  quite  sufficient  ? — The  allow- 
ances are  out  of  proportion,  the  head  constable’s  so 
little  exceeding  the  lower  ranks.  Perhaps  he  is  not 
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at  greater  expense,  but  still  I would  bave  made  a 
further  distinction  between  the  ranks. 

11188.  You  only  draw  the  distinction  between  head 
constables  and  constables  ? — Yes. 

11189.  You  do  not  mean  there  should  be  any 
difference  in  the  amount  of  the  allowance  between  a 
sub-constable  and  a constable  ? — No. 

11190.  Have  you  experienced  any  difficulty  in 
getting  recruits  in  the  County  Galway  ? — There  is  a 
fair  proportion  of  recruits  coming  in. 

11191.  Are  they  coming  from  as  good  a class  as 
formerly  ? — I do  not  think  they  are,  quite. 

11192.  From  what  class  are  they  recruited  now  ? 
— The  small  farmers  a good  deal  still,  and  some  from 
about  the  towns.  Shop  assistants  and  people  of  that 
class  are  joining  the  force. 

11193.  Assuming  that  no  change  was  made  in  the 
present  scale  of  pension,  do  you  seriously  anticipate 
any  great  number  of  young  men  in  the  force  leaving  ? 
— I think  they  would.  I expressed  that  opinion 
privately  some  time  ago  before  this  agitation  at  all. 

11194.  And  you  think  the  question  of  pension 
weighs  more  with  the  men  than  the  question  of  pay  ? 
— I think  it  does  ; I have  that  from  some  of  them- 


11195.  Do  you  think,  on  the  whole,  the  present 
pay  would  be  sufficient  if  an  allowance  were  given 


for  boot  money,  and  an  arrangement  made  that  men 
should  not  be  out  of  pocket  for  making  up  their 
uniform  clothing,  there  being  also  some  addition  to 
the  present  allowance  for  fuel  and  light  ? — I do  not 
know.  I might  omit  an  allowance  now  in  answering 
your  question. 

11196.  What  I mean  to  say  is,  if  these  allowances 
I have  mentioned  were  given,  do  you  think  that  the 
present  rates  of  pay,  on  the  whole,  would  be  suffi- 
cient ? — On  the  whole,  I do. 

11197.  I presume  you  see  that  these  allowances 
would  act  as  an  addition  to  the  pay? — Yes;  but 
not  to  pension ; they  would  not  count. 

11198.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  suggest  ? 
— The  stationery  allowance  for  constables  at  stations 
even  at  the  increased  rate  I consider  inadequate  in 
some  places. 

11199.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  is  at  2s.  6d.  ? — Yes.  In 
any  special  resident  magistrate’s  district  it  is  cer- 
tainly inadequate.  The  constable  has  to  send  him 
a daily  report  and  seal  his  letters,  and  that  of  itself 
entails  a considerable  expenditure  of  stationery.  I 
believe  in  the  division  I am  in  there  is  some 
stationery  being  supplied  now  by  the  special 
resident  magistrate.  I have  seen  it  in  barracks, 
but  I do  not  know  to  what  extent  it  is  supplied,  how 
it  is  supplied,  or  anything  about  it. 
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11200.  Mr.  Holmes. — Where  are  you  stationed  ? — • 
In  Schull,  West  Cork. 

11201.  What  rank  do  you  hold  ? — I am  a second- 
class  head  constable. 

11202.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  rank  P— 
A year  and  a-half ; twelve  months  the  10th  April 
last. 

11203.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
I had  eighteen  years’  service  last  August. 

11204.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  the 
County  Cork  ? — My  first  station  was  in  the  county 
of  Waterford ; then  I was  transferred  to  the  city  of 
Waterford ; then  I went  to  Cork,  and  I was  about 
ten  years  in  the  city,  and  in  the  East  Riding  a short 
time ; and  since  my  promotion  to  my  present  rank 
I have  been  in  Schull. 

11205.  Chairman. — Tell  us  what  arc  the  views 
of  the  men  you  are  sent  to  represent  here  on  the 
subject  of  pay? — They  feel  they  are  entirely  in- 
adequately paid ; and  not  alone  that,  but  they  say, 
since  the  formation  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  they 
have  been  paid  less  than  any  other  police  force  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

11206.  First  of  all,  take  the  case  of  an  unmanned 
sub-constable  or  acting  constable  living  in  your 
part  of  the  country,  would  not  you  say  that  he,  so 
long  as  he  remains  unmarried,  ought  to  be  able 
to  save  something  on  the  present  rate  of  pay  ? — • 
I would  say  that  he  should  be  able  to  save  some- 
thing. 

11207.  When  he  marries,  and  is  obliged  to  live 
outside  barrack,  then,  I suppose,  he  feels  the  pinch  ? 
— There  is  the  expense  of  a house  and  the  support 
of  a wife  and  family  then. 

11208.  Have  you  any  data  to  go  on  as  to  the 
sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  their  pay  to  enable 
them  to  get  through  ? — I think  the  pay  is  not 
sufficient.  A constable  in  Bandon  gave  me  a scrap 
of  paper  on  the  day  I was  there,  and  said  that  was 
what  he  had  jotted  down  as  his  idea  of  the  expense 
of  living.  He  is  a married  constable,  with  four 
children,  and  lives  outside  barrack. 

11209.  Is  this  his  actual  expenditure,  or  the  ex- 
penditure that  he  would  consider  fair  ? — I looked 
over  the  items  myself,  and  I find  that  a good  many 
of  them  appear  excessive ; while  others  would  be, 
from  my  own  experience,  his  actual  expenditure, 


such  as  for  meat  and  provisions.  Here  is  the 
account. 

[Produced.'] 

11210.  Beef,  21.  for  the  month  ? — I do  not  think 
that  is  excessive. 

11211.  Groceries,  15s.? — I do  not  think  that  is 
beyond  the  mark  for  a family. 

11213.  Potatoes,  13s.;  vegetables,  6s.? — I think 
the  vegetables  a little  high. 

11214.  Milk,  15s. ; butter,  14s.  ? — That  may  be  a 
couple  of  shillings  too  high. 

11215.  Items  like  pepper  and  salt,  Is. ; soap  and 
blue,  6s.  ? — I would  say  half  that. 

11216.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  not  10s.  for  fuel  and  light, 
all  the  year  round,  rather  high  ? — I do  not  think  it 
is.  The  price  of  coal  varies.  In  the  summer  season 
it  is  low,  and  unless  you  are  able  to  take  in  a 
stock  you  pay  a high  price ; I know  we  sometimes 
pay  35s.  a ton  for  coal.  When  the  vessel  comes 
to  the  quay  we  get  it  for  22s. 

11217.  Is  there  no  turf  ? — There  is ; but  the  turf 
is  of  bad  quality,  and  we  never  use  it  in  barrack, 
except  to  light  the  coal  and  do  a little  baking. 

11218.  Chairman. — The  entire  of  this  would  be 
71.  14s.  a-month  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  beyond  his 
pay. 

11219.  That  would  amount  to  92 1.  8s.  a-year. 
For  his  own  boots,  and  for  boots  for  his  wife 
and  children,  hi. ; clothing  for  wife,  5Z. ; ditto 
for  children,  5Z. ; inside  clothing  for  himself, 
2Z.  6s. ; house  rent,  10Z. ; making  up  the  whole 
to  119Z.  14s.  Take  this  man’s  case,  how  does 
he  meet  that  expenditure  ? — He  cannot,  unless  he 
receives  money  from  his  friends  and  people-in-law. 
I have  known  the  people-in-law  of  married  men 
frequently  to  send  potatoes  and  provisions.  Of 
course,  he  must  run  the  risk  of  being  in  debt ; other- 
wise .he  must  do  without  some  of  those  necessaries 
he  places  on  the  paper. 

11220.  Suppose  this  man’s  rent  were  paid,  that 
would  take  10Z.  off,  and  leave  him  still  with  109Z. . 
— It  would, 

11221.  There  are  many  men  on  his  pay  who  are 
obliged  to  feed  not  only  four,  but  six  or  eight 
children  ? — Yes. 

11222.  It  must  be  that  they  do  not  live  up  to  this 
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standard  of  comfort  ? — They  cannot.  If  they  do 
they  go  in  debt  ancl  ruin  themselves.  They  are 
unable  to  maintain  their  position  at  all.  I look 
upon  this  as  an  estimate.  Of  course,  he  cannot 
possibly  expend  119?,  a-year,  because  he  does  not 
get  those  goods,  or  if  he  did  he  would  be  in  debt.  - 

11223.  Mr.  Holmes. — Unless  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  marry  a wife  with  some  fortune  of  her 
own.  Probably  this  man  did ?— Probably  he  did. 
I know  the  little  they  have  in  the  savings  bank 
they  have  to  draw  on  from  time  to  time. 

11224.  Chairman. — That  is  to  say,  a man  un- 
married saves  more  or  less  of  money,  and  when 
he  marries  that  goes  ? — When  he  marries  that  goes 
from  him.  He  is  continually  drawing  on  his  little 
savings. 

11225.  You  spoke  a moment  ago  of  a comparison 
between  your  force  and  the  other  forces  of  the 
kingdom.  I do  not  mean  to  say  the  duties  are 
altogether  alike  for  your  force  and  the  force  of  a 
quiet  county  like  Devonshire,  or  any  other  southern 
county  in  England.  But  have  you  ever  contrasted 
the  rates  of  pay  of  your  force  with  the  rates  of  pay 
of  the  forces  in  some  of  the  English  southern  coun- 
ties, and  the  Scotch  counties  ? — I do  not  know  what 
the  pay  at  present  is  in  some  of  the  English  coun- 
ties; but  I know  what  it  was  in  1872,  as  it 
appeared  before  the  Commission  that  sat  in  that 
year,  and  the  rates  of  pay  in  Lancashire,  and  in 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester  were  in  excess  of  ours  a 
good  deal. 

11226.  But  the  English  counties  vary  very  much. 
There  are.  places  which  are  very  quiet  where  the 
rates  of  wages  is  not  high,  and  where  the  rate  of 
pay  is  low.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  places 
where  the  rate  of  wages  is  high,  and  where  there  is 
hard  work  to  do,  as  I have  no  doubt  you  had  to  do 
in  West  Cork? — There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  There 
is  one  thing  I would  like  to  remax-k,  as  far  as 
English  police  are  concerned,  that  they  have  advan- 
tages which  we  have  not.  The  advantages  are  that 
they  receive  private  rewards  or  payments  for 
services  rendered  to  individuals.  I do  not  think 
the  constabulary  of  Ireland  will  ever  look  for  the 
privilege  of  receiving  such  rewards,  but  I think  it 
right  to  mention  it  to  show  that  those  perquisites 
add  to  their  pay. 

11227.  We  had  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Cobbe, 
who  stands  in  the  same  position  to  5,000  men  in 
England  as  Colonel  Bruce  here,  and  he  had  been 
himself  also  chief  constable  or  county  inspector. 
He  said  that  there  was  this  giving  of  a gratuity  to 
men,  but  it  amounted  to  something  very  small,  and 
in  places  generally  through  England  it  was  not 
counted  on  as  any  real  increase  to  a man’s  pay. 

11228.  Mr.  Harrel. — He  stated  that  there  were 
not  ten  men  in  his  whole  district  who  got  Is.  a-year 
in  this  manner,  and  that  when  a policeman  received 
a gratuity  he  was  obliged  to  make  a report  of  it, 
and  in  certain  circumstances  where  he  was  allowed 
to  receive  sums  from  private  individuals  it  was 
instead  of  his  getting  extra  pay  from  his  own 
department ; for  instance,  his  assistance  might  be 
asked  to  preserve  ox-der  at  an  auction,  and  the 
person  holding  the  auction  would  give  him  4s.  or  5s. 
for  a couple  of  days.  Are  there  any  further  statistics 
on  the  subject  of  pay  that  you  wish  to  lay  before 
us  ? — There  is  nothing  else  that  I am  provided  with 
to  lay  before  you. 

11229.  Chairman. — A sub-constable  joining  for 
the  first  couple  of  years  has  at  any  rate  enough  to 
keep  him  ? — He  has,  but  under  such  circumstances  as 
existed  for  the  last  few  years  in  the  country,  drafting 
men  from  one  place  to  another,  their  pay,  even  with 
the  allowance  they  receive  at  present,  would  not  be 
able  to  keep  them.  Tliex-e  is  no  question  about  that. 

I have  known  the  men  to  be  charged  most 
exorbitant  prices. 

11230.  I understand  you  to  say  your  experience 
has  been,  that  even  the  4e.  6d.  a-day  does  not  meet 
the  case  ? — Not  if  the  duties  were  to  continue.  If 


the  agitation  were  to  continue,  and  the  men  to  be 
drafted  about,  it  would  not  be  sufficient. 

11231.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  incidental  ex- 
penses it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  P — It  is. 

11232.  You  are  under  a sort  of  necessity  to  spend 
money  ?— Yes.  They  are  very  often  in  places  where 
they  cannot  get  proper  refreshment,  and  they  must 
take  a couple  of  glasses  of  grog  or  bot  tles  of  stout. 
When  at  assizes  they  must  have  their  dinner  The 
expense  accrues  in  that  way,  while  if  they  were  at 
home  they  could  have  their  dinner  in  the  regular 
ordinary  manner. 

11233.  Mr.  Holmes. — Assuming  a return  to  ordi- 
nary times,  do  you  think  an  allowance  to  head  con- 
stables of  4s.  6d.  a-night,  and  3s.  6<?.  to  others, 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditure  ? — I am 
afraid  that  the  return  to  ordinary  times,  so  far  as 
the  police  are  concerned,  we  will  never  see  again. 
Provided  the  agitation  never  arose,  and  that  things 
had  gone  on  as  usual,  this  allowance  would  fairly 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  men ; but  the  people  have 
now  got  accustomed  to  charge  the  high  price,  and 
they  will  keep  it  on. 

11234.  Do  you  think  that  the  temporary  addition 
which  has  been  allowed,  as  you  are  aware,  for  six 
months  to  the  allowance  I have  already  mentioned, 
would,  if  continued,  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  even  troubled  times  ? — The  men  have  not 
asked  me  to  seek  any  more.  The  only  thing  the 
head  constables  asked  was  that  they  should  receive 
6d.  more,  the  same  proportion  of  diffex-ence  to  exist 
as  did  exist  before. 

11235.  That,  I think,  was  a difference  of  Is.  ? — 
Yes. 

11236.  Do  you  find  that  necessary  in  order  to 
enable  yoxx  to  maintain  the  diffei'eixce  between  you 
and  the  men  which  is  desirable  for  the  pui-pose 
of  discipline  ?• — Certainly ; you  will  not  stop  in  the 
same  house  with  the  men. 

11237.  And  6d.  a-night  does  not  represent  the 
difference  in  expense  ? — No. 

11238.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  matter  ? — The 
men  feel  that  when  leaving  the  fox'ce  after  long 
service  and  hard  duties,  and  perhaps  their  constitu- 
tions  broken  down,  they  ought  to  receive  a liberal 
pension,  so  as  to  place  them  in  a position  that  they 
need  not  resox-t  to  any  employment  that  would 
require  physical  exertion,  for  which  they  are  unfit. 

11239.  What  would  you  consider  a reasonable 
pension  after  thirty  years’  service,  bearing  in 
mind  this,  which  I ought  to  tell  you,  that  the 
highest  pension  given  at  present  to  any  police 
foxoe  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  two-thix’ds  of  the 
pay  after  twenty-eight  years’  service,  that  scale 
being  for  the  London  metropolitan  police,  and  there 
was  a Bill  before  Parliament  last  Session  to  extend 
it  to  the  police  forces  of  England  and  Scotland  ?■ — 
Speaking  the  voice  of  the  men,  they  requested  mo 
to  say  they  would  expect  to  get  their  full  pay  as 
pension ; but  speaking  for  myself,  I was  thinking 
that  if  some  arrangement  were  made,  as  in  the  last 
Act  passed  for  the  officers,  it  might  satisfy  the 
members  of  the  force ; that  is  to  say,  that  some  of 
the  allowances  should  be  added  to  the  pay,  and 
a scale  struck  on  the  whole  which  would  count 
towards  pension.  I think  I might  fairly  say  that  I 
am  representing  the  voice  of  the  whole  force,  or,  at 
least,  of  those  with  whom  I came  in  contact,  that  if 
they  are  placed  on  a footing  with  the  London  police 
they  would  never  complain  again. 

11240.  That  is  as  regards  pension  ? — As  regards 
pay  and  pension. 

11241.  Mr.  Harrel. — Would  not  you  think  it  only 
fair,  and  the  men,  being  reasonable  men,  would  also 
think  it  only  fair,  that  when  different  scales  of  pay 
obtain  in  towns  and  rural  districts  in  England  the 
constabulaxy  of  Ireland  should  not  expect  to  be 
placed  on  a level  with  the  most  highly-paid  in 
England,  while  many  rural  districts  analogous  to 
the  rural  distxucts  in  Ireland  were  not  receiving 
such  high  pay  ? — I am  aware  there  is  great  difficulty 
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their  duties  vary  considerably  in  the  different  locali- 
ties in  which  they  are  stationed. 

11242.  Mr.  Holmes.— Do  you  not  think  that  a 
policeman  can,  to  use  the  celebrated  phrase,  “ live 
and  thrive  ” in  the  force,  and  save  a little  money , 1 
do  not  say  very  much,  hut  quite  sufficient  to  induce 
a number  of  men  to  join  the  force,  and  look  on  it  as 
desirable  to  get  into  ?— With  the  present  pay  ? 

11243.  Yes  ?— I know  we  have  been  unable  to 
send  a single  recruit  from  our  district  for  a con- 
siderable period.  A number  of  young  men  came  to 
present  themselves,  and  they  were  totally  unfit  for 
the  service,  I would  say  both  physically  and  m a 
literary  point  of  view. 

11244.  Chairman.  — What  class  did  they  come 
from  ? — Farmers’  sons. 

11245.  Mr.  Holmes. — Pass  to  the  next  matter 
Some  allowance  should  be  granted  to  the  married 
men.  T know  from  personal  experience  that  at 
present  some  of  them  are  in  very  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  rent  is  a very  heavy  item  on  them. 

11246.  In  the  district  to  which  you  are  at  present 
attached,  what  do  you  pay  as  a rule  ?— -There  are 
two  sub-constables  where  I am  stationed  who  are 
married  and  lodging  out,  and  they  pay  rent  and 
taxes  amounting  to  81.  a-year. 

11247.  Have  they  fairly  comfortable  quarters  for 
that  ?— They  have  not.  There  is  one  house,  and  the 
only  advantage  it  has  is  that  it  is  so  convenient.  A 
man  can  get  from  his  own  yard  into  the  barrack 
yard,  but  the  house  is  not  suitable. 

11248.  On  the  subject  of  sleeping  out  of  barrack 
and  accommodation,  would  you  say  whether 
occasionally  inconvenience  is  found  to  arise  from 
the  440  yards’  radius  -within  which  they  must  live  . 
—Yes;  that  is  a subject  to  which  I would  call 
attention.  Very  often  a great  deal  of  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  providing  a suitable  house  for  the 
men.  If  the  limit  were  extended  beyond  the 
440  yards  a man  might  get  a suitable  house  for  the 
rent  he  was  willing  to  give  ; but  people  who  have 
houses  near  a police  barrack,  and  think  they  suit 
the  police,  put  on  a pretty  smart  rent. 

11249.  Would  you  say,  occupying,  as  you  do,  a 
responsible  position  in  the  service,  a rule  might  be 
safely  framed  which  would  admit  of  married  men 
living  within  the  precincts  of  the  town  ? — I should 
not  like  to  extend  it  too  much ; we  are  frequently 
and  suddenly  called  out  at  unseasonable  hours. 

11250.  What  limit  would  you  put  ?— Say  half  a 
mile. 

11251.  Or  would  you  say  it  is  a matter  that 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  officer,  always 
providing  that  it  should  be  within  the  precincts  of 
the  town  ? — I think  it  should  be  always  within  the 
precincts  of  the  town. 

11252.  Always  proriding  that,  would  you  leave 
the  entire  question  to  the  discretion  of  the  officer  ? — 
Decidedly  I would. 

11253.  Towns  might  be  large  or  small,  and  the 
circumstances  of  one  place  might  make  the  regula- 
tion suitable  to  that  place  very  inapplicable  to 
another? — No  doubt. 

11254.  A man,  for  his  own  sake,  would  like  to  be 
near  the  barracks  ?— It  would  be  his  convenience, 
biit  very  often  he  experiences  difficulty  in  getting  a 
suitable  house. 

11255.  Do  you  not  think  a great  mahy  men  at 
present  are  accommodated  in  barracks  ? — Yes,  a 
good  many. 

11256.  ’And  some  of  them  have  not  the  best 
quarters  ? — I know  the  accommodation  is  very 
Small  in  some  eases. 

11257.  Do  you  think  that  if  a lodging  allowance 
were  granted  to  married  men  they  would  be  inclined 
to  take  anything  but  first-rate  quarters  in  barrack  ? 
—I  do  not  think  that.  Where  a constable  or  head 
constable  is  in  charge  of  a station,  it  would  be  for 
the  advantage  of  discipline,  and  also  for  the  ptiblie 


his  bed;  ensures  that  things  are  going  on  all 
right  I think  where  the  sub-inspector  recom- 
mends would  do.  Of  course,  he  would  exercise  a 
great  deal  of  caution  in  cases  of  the  kind. 

11258.  Chairman. — Go  on  to  the  next  matter?— 
The  men  would  ask  for  an  increased  allowance  for 
making  up  their  uniform  clothing.  I know  that 
the  present  allowance  is  insufficient  to  pay  the 
tailors. 

11259.  Taking  into  account  your  own  case,  tor 
the  head  constable’s  tunic  and  two  pairs  of  trousers, 
wliat  lump  sum  would  you  require  in  order  to  meet 
your  real  expense  ? — At  present  the  allowance  is 
13s.  6<Z.,  and  it  costs  about  17s.  or  18s.  for  the 
suit.  Q 

11260.  Then  that  would  be  from  4s.  to  5s.  ?— 
Yes. 

11261.  How  much  in  the  case  of  the  men  ? — The 
head  constable  for  Clonakilty  informed  me  that 
they  paid  9s.  for  the  making  up  of  a tunic  and  3s. 
for  a trousers.  „ 

11262.  What  is  the  next  matter  ?— The  next  is 
an  allowance  for  head  constables  in  charge  of 
districts  in  the  absence  of  the  sub-inspector.  Wlien 
they  discharge  the  duty  of  sub-inspector  they  have 
almost  a double  duty  to  do. 

11263.  What  allowance  per  day  would  you  sug- 
gest for  that?— The  allowance  would  be  small,  I 
suppose  about  3s.  6 d. 

11264.  Would  you  have  the  head  constable  get 
that,  suppose  his  sub-inspector  was  only  absent  two 
or  three  days  ?— No  ; I would  not  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

11265.  But  where  it  went  mto  long  duty  tor  a 
week,  or  a fortnight,  or  three  weeks  ? Yes ; hut 
for  three  or  four  days  I would  not  seek  it  at  all. 

11266.  What  is  the  next  subject?— The  next  is 
an  allowance  for  constables  in  temporary  charge  of 
stations.  They  are  certainly  removed  from  their 
families,  and  placed  at  a disadvantage  of  messing 
for  themselves,  and,  at  the  same  time,  supporting 
another  house. 

11267  Mr.  Ham-el. — You  say  the  allowance  is  not 
sufficient  ?— All  they  get  is  6 cl.  a-night  for  seven 
nights.  . 

11268.  But  they  now  get  the  actual  expense  ol 
locomotion? — Yes.  _ 

11269.  What  do  you  suggest  they  should  get  r— 
Thev  ought  to  get  Is.  a-night  for  a month,  the 
allowance  to  cease  if  they  remained  longer. 

11270.  C hair’man . — Go  on  to  the  next  point, 
please  ?— They  ask  that  the  present  allowance  for 
stationery  should  be  made  permanent. 

11271.  That  is  2s.  6 d.  a-month  ? — Yes.  There  is 
an  allowance  for  boots  required.  They  ask  31.  a-year. 

11272.  In  some  places  they  ask  for  less,  and  m 
others  more  ; about  how  many  pairs  of  boots  m the 
year  does  a man  wear  with  yon  ?— I have  got  six 
pairs  myself  since  I went  to  the  station  I am  at  at 
present,  a year  and  a-half  ago,  besides  getting  them 
repaired.  I paid  11.  for  each  pair,  but  I had  a good 
deal  of  walking  in  very  rough  country. 

11273.  Pass  to  the  next  matter,  please  r— 1 lie 
next  subject  is  unfavourable  records,  and  that  is 
occupying  the  minds  of  the  men  for  a long  period. 
I would  say  that  an  unfavourable  record  ought  not 
to  be  retained  against  a man. 

11274.  First  of  all,  the  men  would  say  it  ought 
not  in  any  case  to  count  against  pension  ?— That  is 
what  they  hope  for.  . , , 

11275.  Now  we  go  to  promotion ; m what  way 
would  you  wipe  it  out  in  reference  to  promotion . 
—I  think  a man  without  an  unfavourable  record 
ought  to  enjoy  some  privilege  above  a man  with  an 
unfavourable  record.  v . 

11276.  If  they  are  alike  in  other  respects  r— ies, 
but  where  a man  would  spend  three  or  four  years 
iii  the  service,  discharging  his  duty  properly, 
Without  any  complaint  against  him,  I think,  cei- 
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tainly,  that  no  unfavourable  record  should  be 
searched  for  or  placed  on  his  papers  if  his  name  is 
submitted  for  promotion. 

11277.  Then  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years  you 
wonld  wipe  them  out  ? — Yes. 

11278.  Do  you  think,  from  your  experience,  the 
removal  of  those  unfavourable  records  would  benefit 
the  force  and  improve  the  tone  of  the  men  ? — I 
think  it  would,  in  this  way,  that  it  would  induce 
men  to  behave  themselves  and  attend  to  their 
duties.  I have  known  excellent  policemen,  who 
became  so  after  being  punished — men  who  were 
foolish  in  their  young  days — and  they  feel  that  the 
unfavourable  records  should  be  wiped  out.  There 
are  unfavourable  records  in  existence  for  offences 
that  would  not  be  offences  now  under  the  regula- 
tions of  the  service. 

11279.  Pass  to  the  next  point  ? — At  present,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  a favourable  record  under 
section  1081  of  the  Code  for  good  police  duties ; and 
where  a man  would  exercise  zeal,  intelligence,  and 
efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a police- 
man, a favourable  record  would  be  the  greatest 
possible  encouragement  to  him. 

11280.  Mr.  Harrel. — I believe  that  that  section 
contemplates  the  performance  of  a duty  in  a manner 
displaying  more  tact  and  ability  than  that  which 
may  be  expected  from  an  ordinarily  intelligent 
policeman? — That  is  exactly  the  wording  of  the 
section. 

11281.  You  think  that  can  be  construed  to  meet 
nearly  any  case  in  such  a way  that  a record  is 
not  granted  ? — That  is  my  meaning.  No  matter 
how  a man  may  distinguish  himself,  it  might  be 
said  any  ordinary  man  would  do  that,  and  thus  the 
favourable  record  is  knocked  on  the  head. 

11282.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  favourable  records  bring 
any  pecuniary  rewards  to  the  men  ? — They  do  when 
leaving  on  pension,  but  not  until  then.  That  brings 
to  my  mind  that  there  is  a head  constable  in  the 
service  who  has  a very  large  number  of  favourable 
records,  I think  twelve.  But  that  head  constable 
happened  to  have  the  misfortune  of  getting  an 
unfavourable  record  twelve  years  ago;  and  if  he 
were  to  leave  the  service  now,  the  favourable 
records,  which  would  carry  their  value  in  an  ordi- 
naiy way,  would  be  perfectly  valueless  to  him. 

11283.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  one  would  cancel 
the  others  so  far  as  pecuniary  advantage  was  con- 
cerned?— Yes.  Thirty  years’  service,  the  last 

fifteen  of  which  are  without  an  unfavourable  record, 
should  obtain  for  him  the  pecuniaiy  value  of  the 
favourable  records. 

11284.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — 
The  second  point  of  discipline  that  is  considered  of 
great  importance  is,  that  a man  in  charge  of  another 
is  held  accountable  if  the  junior  gets  drunk  whilst 
on  duty.  It  would  be  well  that  the  man  in  charge 
should  exercise  supervision  over  his  junior,  but  in 
many  cases  it  occurs  that  he  could  not  possibly  do 
it.  I know  myself,  from  being  in  charge  of  men,  I 
must  place  confidence  in  them  for  my  own  sake  ; 
and  if  I went  about  holding  them  by  the  coat-tails 
they  might  get  drunk,  and  I would  be  unable  to 
prevent  it.  It  is  felt  as  a great  grievance  ; though 
the  man  in  charge  ought  to  be  responsible  in  a great 
many  cases  for  the  manner  in  which  his  junior 
discharges  his  duty. 

11285.  What  is  your  opinion  about  a complaint 
made  by  some  of  the  men,  that  they  are  not  allowed 
when  off  duty  to  go  into  public-houses? — I am  a 
strong  opponent  myself  of  public-houses,  and  I do 
not  see  the  use  of  public-houses,  as  far  as  policemen 
are  concerned.  If  they  want  any  reasonable  refresh- 
ment they  can  get  it  in  barrack,  and  they  ought  not 
to  be  frequenting  public-houses. 

11286.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  only  real  difficulty  is 
their  having  a friend.  A constable  can  invite  a 
friend  into  his  room,  but  a sub-constable  has  no 
such  means? — -Yes.  We  were  speaking  a,bout  a 

constable  giving  permission  to  a sub-cgnstable.  At 


present,  the  regulations  are  totally  against  it.  It 
is  an  offence  to  go  into  a public-house  for  the 
purpose  of  drink.  At  the  same  time,  when  a friend 
comes  to  see  a man  he  has  only  the  day-room  to 
take  him  into,  and  he  is  in  such  a position  that  he 
cannot  treat  his  friend  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
would  desire. 

11287.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  for 
the  constable  to  permit  him  to  take  his  friend  into  a 
public-house  ? — Yes ; he  might  go  in  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a bit  of  dinner  with  him,  or  he  might 
treat  his  friend,  and  not  take  any  intoxicating  liquor 
himself. 

11288.  Pass  to  the  next  matter? — At  present  a 
married  man  may  .have  10  square  perches  of  land. 
I am  requested  to  ask  that  you  be  good  enough  to 
extend  it  to  20  oerches,  so  as  to  produce  vegetables 
for  his  family 

11289.  Go  on  to  the  next  matter  ? — Constables 
in  charge  of  stations  have  the  power  of  giving  four 
hours’  leave  to  a well-conducted  man.  It  is  asked 
that  they  should  be  empowered  to  grant  leave  of 
absence  for  eight  hours,  and  that  the  absence  should 
not  necessarily  terminate  at  roll-call.  At  present  a 
constable  cannot  give  leave  after  roll-call.  From 
my  own  experience,  I know  great  hardship  arises 
through  a constable  not  having  this  power.  It 
might  occur  in  this  way,  that  if  a married  man 
happened  to  be  sleeping  in  barrack,  and  his  family 
outside,  in  case  his  wife  or  child  became  ill,  the 
constable  would  have  no  power  to  let  him  out  to  sec 
his  family. 

11290.  But  it  is  not  often  that  a married  man  is 
sleeping  in  the  barrack  ? — Frequently,  in  a small 
barrack,  where  there  are  three  men. 

11291.  Except  in  such  an  instance  as  that,  the 
granting  of  leave,  you  would  say,  should  be  within 
roll-call? — Yes.  I would  say  that  should  only  be 
availed  of  under  some  urgent  circumstances,  where 
a man  would  show  reasonable  grounds  for  asking 
the  leave. 

11292.  And  that  the  constable  should  afterwards 
show  there  were  fair  grounds  for  asking  it  ? — Yes. 

11293.  Chairman. — The  next  matter,  please  ? — 
The  next  is  promotion.  Promotion  by  seniority 
appears  to  be  the  desire  of  the  men  that  I represent. 

11294.  You  are  now  talking  of  the  rank  of  con- 
stable and  head  constable  ? — Yes.  There  was  a 
very  strong  expression  of  opinion  against  the  select 
list.  I ought  not  to  say  anything  against  it,  as  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  the  men  who  derived  advantage 
from  it.  I know  the  select  list  was  established  for 
a very  good  purpose,  for  the  benefit  of  the  service, 
to  give  men  a chance  of  going  to  the  higher  ranks  ; 
but  those  who  are  advocates  for  promotion  by 
seniority  think  that  the  young  men  shut  them  out 
from  promotion  which  they  would  attain  if  the 
select  list  did  not  exist. 

11295.  Mr.  Harrel. — -But  there  would  be  no 
grounds  for  complaint  in  instances  like  your  own 
of  the  promotion  of  men  of  considerable  service  ? — 
Quite  so. 

11296.  But  the  ground  is  in  the  case  of  men  of 
five  years’  service  becoming  constables  and  com- 
peting for  the  select  list  at  seven  or  eight  ? — Yes. 

11297.  You  are  not  a fair  example  of  the  select 
list  from  their  point  of  view  ? — My  services  would 
entitle  me  in  another  respect  to  promotion,  but  the 
select  list  was  the  only  means  open  to  me.  On  the 
subject  of  promotion  there  ought  to  be  some  period 
of  service  when  men  would  be  examined,  and  if 
they  qualified  their  names  should  be  placed  on 
a list,  and  if  it  comes  to  their  ordinary  turn  for  pro- 
motion they  should  receive  it. 

11298.  I am  sure  it  suggests  itself  to  your 
intelligence  that,  however  desirable  from  other 
points  of  view,  it  may  be  still  more  so  for  this 
reason,  that  if  a man  passed  at  eight  or  nine  years’ 
service,  and  his  turn  on  the  list  did  not  come  until 
he  had  fourteen  or  fifteen  years’  service,  he  would 
probably  be  very  well  conducted  in  the  meantime  if 
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he  knew  his  position  was  secure  ? — I did  not  convey 
myself  properly.  I only  meant  that  each  man, 
when  he  arrived  at  a certain  period  of  service, 
should  get  a fair  start  with  his  fellows,  and  that 
his  promotion  might  he  for  some  meritorious  act, 
then  the  favourable  records  would  count  to  his 
advancement  in  the  way  the  special  list  acted  some 
time  ago,  and  that  if  he  committed  any  breach  of 
the  regulations  which  would  amount  to  an  unfavour- 
able record,  that  that  would  remove  him  from  the 
list,  or  reduce  him  upon  it,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  offence. 

11299.  Supposing  there  was  neither,  would  you 
continue  his  name  upon  the  list,  and  let  him  go 
up  by  seniority  ? — I would ; but  on  the  subject  of 
promotion  still  farther,  they  claim  that  there  ought 
to  be  promotion  to  the  higher  ranks.  Where  men 
possess  the  literary  qualifications  fitting  them  for 
the  position,  they  ought  to  get  more  chances  of  it 
than  at  present. 

11300.  Those  you  represent  do  not  ask  for  all  the 
promotions  ? — They  would  ask  for  all.  I certainly 
would  not  like  to  shut  out  the  sons  of  the  officers. 
It  would  be  only  fair  to  give  them  a position  in  the 
service. 

11301.  What  is  the  next  point? — At  present  the 
number  of  first-class  head  constables  is  a great  deal 
less  than  that  of  the  second.  There  are  about 
seventy-eight  or  seventy-nine  of  the  first,  while 
there  are  twice  that  number  in  the  rank  of  second- 
class.  It  would  be  a great  boon  if  there  was  an 
equal  number  in  the  first  as  in  the  second.  Again, 
for  some  years  past  the  extra  rate  has  not  been 
given  to  any  of  the  second-class  head  constables. 
That  is  a loss  to  the  men  in  that  rank.  In  the  rank 
of  first-class  I think  twelve  receive  the  extra  pay. 


11302.  Mr.  Holmes. — Would  not  it  be  the  case,  the 
higher  you  go  up  the  fewer  there  are  in  the  rank  ? 
— At  present  there  are  seventy-eight. 

11303.  Is  not  that  as  it  should  be  ? — I do  not 
think  the  disparity  ought  to  be  so  great. 

11304.  What  is  the  next  matter,  please  ? — The 
men  complain  very  much  of  the  stoppages  from  pay 
made  at  the  end  of  ninety  days’  illness.  If  a man 
is  in  hospital,  and  rendered  -unfit  for  duty  by  any 
indiscretion  of  his  own,  the  men  have  no  objection 
to  the  reduction ; but  where  a man  becomes  ill  in 
the  ordinary  way,  or  perhaps  contracts  a cold,  and 
gets  consumption  from  it,  it  would  be  hard  to  stop 
that  man’s  pay.  I have  known  of  a case  where  a 
man  was  suffering  in  that  way.  He  had  to  go  info 
hospital,  and  he  came  out  again  and  attempted  to 
resume  duty,  but  he  was  unable,  and  his  pay  was 
cut  down  by  Id.  a-day,  and  he  was  then  pensioned 
off.  He  could  not  properly  support  himself  with 
his  reduced  pay.  He  was  a mere  skeleton,  and  the 
poor  man  died  since. 

11305.  Pass  to  the  next  subject? — Constables  in 
charge  of  stations  ought  to  have  power — and  I know 
it  is  exercised  at  present — of  admitting  a nurse  to 
a sick  person  in  the  barrack  after  roll-call.  If  lie 
does  it  is  at  his  own  risk,  and  he  exposes  him- 
self to  charges  by  litigious  men.  At  present  we 
have  no  pow'er  of  admitting  any  person  except  the 
medical  attendant. 

11306.  Mr.  Hamel. — The  nurse  is  admitted  after 
the  man  has  been  seen  by  the  medical  attendant  ? 
— It  also  occurs  where  a married  woman  in 
barrack  requires  a female  attendant.  I would  only 
ask  that  the  privilege  be  given  where  good  grounds 
exist,  until  authority  be  had  from  the  county  or 
sub-inspector,  as  the  case  may  be. 


[The  Committee  adjourned.] 


Twenty-third  Day. — 30th  SEPTEMBER,  1882. 


Present : 

Mr.  B.  O’Shaughnessy,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  W.  A.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  D.  Harrel,  R.M. 


Sub-Constable  Martin  Joseph  Lewis,  examined. 


11307.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  sub-con- 
stables of  West  Cork  ? — Yes. 

11308.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in 
West  Cork  ? — Six  years  and  four  months. 

11309.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — ■ 
Six  years  and  ten  months. 

11310.  In  what  parts  of  Cork  were  you  stationed? 
— In  Dunmanway  nearly  four  years ; in  Bandon, 
Innoshannon,  and  I am  now  stationed  in  Skull. 

11311.  Are  all  those  places  in  West  Cork? — Yes. 

11312.  Take  the  matters  in  the  order  you  con- 
sider important ; we  want  to  know  the  changes  you 
suggest  ? — First,  we  require  Is.  a-day  additional 
pay. 

11313.  Give  me  the  reasons? — The  reason  I 
would  put  forward  is  this,  that  we  are  the  worst  paid 
force  in  the  three  kingdoms. 


11314.  Have  you  looked  into  the  rates  of  pay  of 
the  other  forces  ? — Yes. 

11315.  There  are  various  kinds  of  forces  m 
England  ? — Yes.  I have  only  11.  2s.  a-week  at 
present,  while  the  Dublin  police  of  the  same  stand- 
ing have  17.  9s.,  and  the  London  police  17.  10s. 

11316.  You  have  had  hard  work  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years  ? — Yes. 

11317.  As  hard  work  as  any  policemen  in  town  or 
country  ? — I think  more  so.  Our  duty  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  London  policemen  at  al  • 
Ours  is  up  and  down  hill  and  hollow,  across  the 
country,  and  every  way.  , 

11318.  Take  ordinary  times  before  the  lana 
agitation  arose,  in  country  places  you  had  not  sue 
heavy  duties  to  discharge? — Ho;  but  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  the  present  system  discontinuing.  UD 
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the  contrary,  there  is  more  likelihood  of  its  con- 
tinuing. Even  if  the  country  gets  quiet  the  duties 
at  present  would  be  required. 

11319.  Why  do  you  think  that? — By  the 
advanced  state  the  people  have  got  into.  Some 
ten  years  ago  they  were  not  half  as  witty  or  trouble- 
some as  noAv. 

11320.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  they 
have  got  more  witty  and  crafty  they  will  be  more 
troublesome? — I do  not  know.  The  system  of 
patrol  will  have  to  be  kept  up  once  it  is  com- 
menced. 

11321.  You  speak  of  not  being  as  well  paid  as 
other  forces  in  the  kingdom.  There  ai'e  forces  in 
the  kingdom  not  as  well  paid  as  you.  These  are 
not  forces  like  London  and  Dublin,  nor  are  they 
forces  in  the  rich  parts  of  England — I mean  in  the 
north ; but  there  are  forces  in  the  south  of  England 
that  do  not  fare  as  well  as  you  do  ? — I know ; but 
those  are  not  entirely  dependent  on  their  pay. 
They  have  other  resources  which  we  have  not,  and 
which  we  are  deprived  of  by  the  regulations  of  the 
service. 

11322.  Do  you  mean  getting  gratuities  from 
persons  outside  the  service  ? — That  together  with 
being  allowed  to  work  in  idle  time  at  their  trades. 

11323.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  the 
men  themselves  are  not  allowed  to  work  at  any- 
thing outside  their  trade.  Their  wives  may  be,  and 
are,  so  far  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  learn.  Then 
with  regard  to  getting  gratuities,  no  doubt  in  many 
places  that  is  allowed ; but  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn,  it  is  a much  smaller  thing  than  you 
suppose.  For  instance,  a gentleman  who  is  in  the 
position,  as  it  were,  of  the  Inspector-General,  with 
about  5,000  men  in  the  middle  of  England  under  him, 
told  us  that  not  ten  men  in  his  whole  district  made 
Is.  a-year  by  these  gratuities.  A few  picked  men  are 
allowed  in  some  lai'ge  cities,  but  not  in  London,  to 
make  a bargain  with  the  working  classes  to  awake 
them  in  the  morning  at  \d.  a- week  ? — But  that 
little,  when  it  comes  from  a great  number,  amounts 
to  something. 

11324.  It  adds  but  2s.  or  3s.  a- week  to  the  pay 
of  those  few  men.  But  that  is  only  in  large 
towns.  With  regard  to  comparison  with  the  English 
forces,  we  will  compare  not  only  the  rates  of  pay, 
but  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  and  our  Report 
will  show  reasons,  at  any  rate,  for  the  conclusions 
to  which  we  come  ? — Apart  from  that  altogether, 
I have  the  supposed  outlay  of  a single  sub-con- 
stable, and  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  it. 


[Hands  document  to  the  Chairman.'} 

11325.  This  is  calculated  for  the  month  first,  and 
then  for  the  year  ? — Yes. 

11326.  You  put  down  25  lbs.  of  beef  at  9 d.  per  lb. 
The  price  of  beef  has  not  gone  up  within  the  last 
five  or  six  years  ? — It  has. 

11327.  What  did  you  pay  when  you  joined  first  ? 
— 6 Ad.  per  lb.  in  Dunmanway. 

11328.  Do  you  mean  for  the  same  parts  that  you 
now  pay  9 d.  for? — Yes.  We  must  take  it  all 
rough. 

11329.  Next  you  have  60  lbs.  of  bread  at  2d.  per 
lb. ; that  is  2 lbs.  a-day  ? — It  is  too  light  in  some 
cases. 

11330.  I find  everywhere  3s.  4 d.  and  3s.  6d.  put 
down  for  tea.  You  might  save  on  that  if  there 
were  proper  management  ? — But  we  cannot  get  it 
less ; and  there  are  worse  cases  than  mine.  If  we 
send  to  Cork  we  have  to  pay  the  carriage. 

11331.  Then  sugar,  10^  lbs.  at  4 d.  per  lb.,  3s.  6d. ; 
butter,  6 lbs.  at  Is.  2d.,  7s.  Do  you  pay  Is.  2d.  per 
lb.  in  West  Cork? — That  is  the  present  price,  and 
it  is  considered  not  dear. 

11332.  Butter  has  gone  up  in  price  ? — It  has. 

[1502] 


11333.  What  did  you  pay  six  years  ago  ? — 8<Z. 
and  10d.,  and  I bought  butter  in  Cork  at  3 d.  per  lb. 
in  the  summer  season. 

11334.  Milk,  8 quarts  at  2\d.  per  quart,  Is.  8 d. ; 
eggs,  5 dozen  at  Is.  per  dozen ; fish,  6 lbs.  at  Gd. ; 
vegetables,  4,-.  Does  that  include  potatoes  ? — 

11335.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  is  1 gd.  a-day  for  vege- 
tables, cabbages,  and  things  of  that  sort  ? — 
Cabbages,  pai'snips,  or  any  other  thing  we  could 
have.  They  are  more  than  that  generally  in  some 
cases  ; because  if  there  is  a piece  of  garden  attached 
to  the  barrack  we  have  to  pay  men  for  tilling,  as 
our  duties  would  not  allow  us  to  do  it  ourselves. 

11336.  This  contemplates  purchasing  the  vege- 
tables ? — Yes. 

11337.  Where  there  is  a number  of  men  in  mess 
it  would  scarcely  be  so  high  ? — It  is. 

11338.  Chairman. — Then  you  have  sundries  (salt, 
pepper,  &c.),  Is. ; soap,  6 lbs.  at  4 d.,  2s.  ; cooking 
utensils  (pots,  pans,  &c.),  Is. ; table  requisites,  delft, 
&C.,  Is. ; fuel  for  cooking,  4s.  Gd.  ? — It  is  often 
more. 

11339.  Suppose  there  are  four  men  in  the  barrack, 
does  it  take  you  18s.  a-month  ? — The  coal  now 
supplied  is  burned  exclusively  in  the  day -room. 
There  may  be  a little  over  in  the  summer  months 
that  would  be  burnt  in  the  kitchen.  Anything 
over  the  allowance  we  have  to  pay  for,  and  in  many 
cases  the  14s.  a-month  does  not  go  so  far. 

11340.  Mr.  Harrel. — Is  yours  a head-quarters 
station? — Yes. 

11341.  You  would  have  15s.  in  winter? — Yes. 

11342.  How  much  do  you  bum  in  the  month  ? — 
l-§-  tons. 

11343.  How  much  is  it  a ton  ? — The  present  price 
at  the  steamer  after  coming  in  is  24s.  We  pay  23s., 
and  Is.  carriage. 

11344.  Chairman. — You  pay  21.  14s.  9 d.  by  the 
year  for  coal,  and  for  four  men  that  would  come  to 
about  11Z.  ? — That  coal  is  altogether  used  for  cook- 
ing purposes. 

11345.  Does  not  that  seem  a large  sum  in  the 
year  for  cooking  purposes  for  four  men  ? — There  is 
part  of  it  burned  in  the  day-room ; but  we  do  not 
cook  in  the  day -room  at  all. 

11346.  It  comes  to  this,  yon  say  that  the  day- 
room  fuel,  taking  all  the  year  round,  is  not  enough 
for  its  own  purposes  ? — It  may  be  for  its  own 
purposes. 

11347.  If  so,  you  do  not  find  it  necessaiy  to  burn 
any  of  the  cooking  fuel  in  the  day-room.  If  the 
day-room  fuel  is  enough  for  its  own  purposes,  you 
would  not  find  it  necessary  to  pay  out  of  your 
own  money  for  any  of  the'  day -room  coal  ? — You 
mean  that  the  allowance  as  it  stands  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  day-room  ? 

11348.  Yes  ; and  would  it  ? — It  would  not. 

11349.  Then  of  this  21.  14s.  a-year  you  put  down 
here  for  fuel,  part  goes  to  make  up  what  is  wanted 
for  the  day-i’oom  ? — I could  not  tell. 

11350.  Next  you  have  brushes,  mats,  &c.,  for  the 
barracks,  4d. ; blacking  and  bath  brick  for  boots, 
knives,  &c..,  3 d. ; payment  of  servant,  4s.  Gd.,  or 
21. 14s.  a-year.  How  many  arc  there  in  the  barrack 
now  ? — There  are  ten  in  mess,  and  wc  pay  her  4s.  6<7. 
a-man  ; no  matter  if  there  were  100  there.  We  are 
bound  to  pay  that,  according  to  the  Mess  Committee 
formed -in  January. 

11351.  I see  another  item — hosjxitality,  news- 
papers, and  correspondence,  5s.  a-month  ? — Yes. 

11352.  What  do  you  mean  by  hospitality  ? — If 
friends,  or  my  father  and  mothex-,  come  to  sec  me,  I 
should  be  in  a position  to  afford  them  hospitality, 
the  same  as  any  others  of  my  class  in  life. 

11353.  Religious  fees,  1Z.  5s.  a-year.  In  a place  like 
Skull  has  each  sub-constable  to  pay  as  much  ? — He 
has.  First  of  all,  he  pays  lcZ.  a-week  going  to  the 
chapel,  and  adding  8<Z.  for  holy  days,  that  would 
be  5s. 

11354.  Of  coarse,  there  are  Easter  and  Christmas 
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dues  ? — Yes ; and  there  are  other  dues,  that  bring  it 
up  to  13.  5s. 

11355.  That  makes  a monthly  expenditure  on  that 
calculation  of  43.  6s.  6d.,  and  that  would  be  yearly 
51 3.  18s.  ?— Yes. 

11356.  Then  you  add  on  other  things.  One  suit 
of  plain  clothes  in  the  year,  41.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
is  not  it  rather  an  exceptional  thing  to  be  obliged 
to  buy  every  year  a suit  of  plain  clothes  ? — It  is  not ; 
for  instance,  in  Bandon  you  would  be  nearly  evexy 
Sunday  in  plain  clothes. 

11357.  Every  man  ? — Not  every  man,  but  some  of 
the  men. 

11358.  Suppose  you  were  stationed  in  Bandon, 
one  Sunday  you  would  be  in  plain  clothes,  and 
and  another  Sunday  you  would  not  ? — Yes. 

11359.  How  often  would  you  appear  in  plain 
clothes  in  the  year? — I was  very  often  on  plain 
clothes  duty. 

11360.  Fifty  times  ? — I am  sure  I was  more  than 
fifty  times. 

11361.  Men  are  generally  selected,  being  smart 
men  ? — The  men  who  know  the  locality  and  the 
people  are  selected. 

11362.  But  men  are  not  put  on  that  duty  fifty 
times  a-year  ? — No  ; but  in  their  turn,  say,  prevent- 
ing men  from  bowling  along  the  road.  One  turn 
wearing  plain  clothes  on  that  duty  is  worse  than  it 
would  bo  in  a civilian ; because  you  have  to  go 
through  hedges  and  ditches  to  catch  them. 

11363.  Have  you  and  your  men  been  in  the  habit 
of  getting  a suit  of  plain  clothes  every  year? — 
Nearly.  Going  on  leave,  you  must  get  a suit  of 
plain  clothes  to  be  respectable. 

11364.  I see  added  to  that  13. 10s.,  a yearly  allow- 
ance to  make  the  price  of  a top-coat  ? — Yes. 

11365.  Then  3Z.  for  boots ; 23. 13s.  for  hat,  collars, 
ties,  shirts,  and  socks,  including  10s.  for  socks  and 
11.  10s.  for  shirts.  That  would  give  you  four  shirts 
in  the  year? — Yes.  We  pay  7s.  6<3.  each  for  the 
shirts. 

11366.  Brashes,  l'azor,  and  strop,  6s.  Do  you 
think  that  the  yearly  charge  for  these  would  amount 
to  6s.  ? — I know  it  would.  There  are  many  things 
we  have  to  purchase  not  there  at  all. 

11367.  Then  there  is  an  extra  allowance  for 
making  up  uniform,  6s. ; and  that  makes  633.  13s. 
for  a sub-constable  ? — Yes. 

11368.  The  sub-constables  do  not  spend  that  ? — 
They  do  not,  because  they  have  to  deny  themselves 
some  of  those  things. 

11369.  What  do  they  deny  themselves  ? — They 
cannot  go  on  leave  in  plain  clothes. 

11370.  They  deny  themselves  plain  clothes  ? — 
Yes.  They  cannot  appear  in  any  sort  of  respect- 
ability. 

11371.  But  before  these  troubled  times  plain 
clothes  were  not  so  much  worn? — Before  this  a 
man  could  get  a suit  of  plain  clothes  and  pay  for  it 
periodically. 

11372.  Could  not  he  do  it  now  ? — No. 

11373.  Do  the  men  try? — They  do  not;  and  in 
small  towns,  if  they  did,  they  would  not  get  the 
clothes. 

11374.  Many  men  do  not  appear  at  all  in  plain 
clothes,  and  they  cannot  be  under  such  great  diffi- 
culty in  going  on  leave  ? — There  is  no  man  who 
would  not  expect  from  time  to  time  to  go  on 
leave. 

11375.  But  you  say  many  of  them  cannot  go  on 
leave  on  account  of  the  condition  of  their  clothes  ?— 
Yes. 

11376.  There  are  many  of  them  whose  plain 
clothes  are  not  worn  out  by  service,  because  they 
are  not  put  to  do  duty  in  plain  clothes  ? — That  is 
the  case. 

11377.  Then  it  can  hardly  apply  to  them.  You 
make  the  yearly  allowance  53.  10s.  between  the  suit 
and  the  part  cost  ? — Yes.  Plain  clothes  are  necessary ; 
and  if  we  were  never  to  wear  them,  we  are  bound 


to  have  them  in  our  box.  Many  a county  inspector 
would  take  them  up,  and  put  them  between  him 
and  the  light.  The  very  dread  of  being  spoken  to 
makes  you  have  them,  no  matter  if  you  deny  yourself 
of  other  things. 

11378.  The  list  you  have  given  me  is  what  a sub- 
constable has  estimated  as  the  proper  expenditure  ? 
— Yes. 

11379.  What  other  things  of  his  actual  expendi- 
ture fall  below  this  ? — Nothing  else. 

11380.  If  that  be  so,  it  would  come  to  this,  that 
his  pay  being  523.  a-year,  and  his  expenditure  53. 
for  plain  clothes,  he  would  be  63.  in  debt  at  the  end 
of  the  year? — It  is  the  case  in  many  instances. 
Lots  of  the  men  are  in  debt. 

11381.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a good  deal  of 
evidence  here  bearftig'  rather  on  the  times  before  those 
troubled  times,  that'iustead  of  being  in  debt  they 
were  able,  at  any  rate,  to  live,  and  in  some  cases 
to  save  a little.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — 
That  may  be  the  case  that  they  had  a little  saved, 
but  of  late  3rears  it  is  gone  away  from  them. 

11382.  But  what  I want  to  know  is,  whether  on 
this  pay,  before  those  late  years,  they  were-not  able 
to  live  and  save  a little  ? — They  were. 

11383.  Then  the  expenditure  you  point  out  here 
is  calculated  on  the  present  rate  of  living,  as  in  these 
troubled  times  the  men  require  more  ?— -Yes. 

11384.  Go  on,  please,  to  the  next  matter  ? — The 
subject  of  pensions  is  the  next.  We  want  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  scale  of  pensions  as  the  men 
who  joined  previously  to  1866.  Getting  out  on 
pension  after  thirty  years’  service,  my  pay  as  a 
sub-constable  would  be  623.,  and  the  men  who 
joined  before  1866  would  get  that  as.  pension; 
while  the  pension  under  the  1866  Act  would  be 
only  373. 

11385.  That  is  to  say  if  you  got  out  as  sub-con- 
stable  ? — Yes. 

11386.  Surely  you  know  very  well  you  will  not  ? 
— I hope  not. 

11387.  Do  many  get  out  as  sub-constables  ? — A 
great  number. 

11388.  I see  that  over  33  per  cent,  retire  on 
pension  as  sub-constables.  Assume  that  one  man 
in  three  goes  out  as  a sub-constable ; suppose  the 
promotion  was  made  quicker,  and  there  was  actually 
a greater  chance  given  to  men  to  get  out  as  con- 
stables or  head  constables,  would  not  that  go  some 
length  to  improve  the  question  of  pension  ? — It 
would ; but  there  are  cases  in  which  there  were 
men  in  the  service  who  would  never  get  pro- 
motion. 

11389.  I do  not  say  it  would  cure  it  altogether, 
but  it  would  cure  it  to  some  extent? — If  you  do 
not  approve  of  giving  their  full  pay,  the  same  as  in 
1866,  it  is  suggested  that  the  allowances  be  added 
the  same  as  with  the  officers. 

11390.  And  to  calculate  the  pension  on  the 
allowances,  too  ? — Yes. 

11391.  What  allowances  do  you  refer  to? — The 
price  of  our  uniform  clothing,  the  allowance  given 
for  the  making  up  of  them,  the  fuel  and  light  allow- 
ance, and  the  lodging  allowance. 

11392.  Do  you  mean,  suppose  lodging  allowance 
were  given  to  married  men  ? — Yes  ; and  our  share 
of  the  regulation  lodging  allowance,  the  same  as  the 
Dublin  police. 

11393.  But  you  have  no  lodging  allowance  ? — 
No.  Our  barrack  rent  is  paid.  If  a man  gets  out, 
he  has  a lodging  allowance  ; whatever  allowance  he 
would  be  entitled  to  at  the  time. 

11394.  To  have  this  calculated  in  pay  for  the 
purposes  of  pension? — Yes  ; I mean  all  the  allow- 
ances a man  would  receive.  I wish  to  remark  that 
a constable  in  the  London  metropolitan  police — 
that  is,  a man  of  my  rank — would  be  entitled  to  a 
pension  of  563.  at  twenty-four  years’  service. 

11395.  What  is  his  pay  at  the  time  you  speak  of . 
— His  pay  may  be  13.  11®.  6(3. 
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11396.  His  pay  would  be  812. 18s.  Go  on,  please, 
if  there  is  anything  else  you  wish  to  add  ? — I wish 
to  say  that  although  I put  in  this  about  the  London 
metropolitan  police,  there  is  a Bill  at  present  before 
Parliament  to  give  them  full  pay  as  pension. 

11397.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  are  mistaken  there. 
The  Bill  that  was  before  Parliament  last  Session 
contemplated  extending  to  the  whole  of  England 
and  Scotland  the  scale  of  pensions  at  present  in 
force  for  the  London  metropolitan  police.  That 
scale  is  the  same  as  your  scale  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years’  service.  From  twenty  to  twenty-five 
the  increments  go  up  by  two-fiftieths  instead  of  one- 
fiftieth.  From  twenty -five  to  twenty -eight  the 
increments  drop  to  one-fiftieth,  at  which  period  the 
pension  reaches  its  maximum,  namely,  thirty-three- 
fiftieths,  or  two-thirds  of  the  pay  ? — But  that  gives 
them  three-fiftieths  more  than  we  are  entitled  to  at 
thirty  years. 

11398.  That  is  quite  true.  Supposing  the  Bill 
became  law  next  Session,  and  that  the  maximum 
scale  of  pensions  thereby  granted  was  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  pay,  do  you  think  that,  having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  that  would  be  the  scale  for  England 
and  Scotland,  the  constabulary  in  this  country  would 
be  satisfied  with  it  ? — I do  not  think  they  would. 

11399.  Do  you  not  see  very  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  giving  the  police  in  Ireland  a better  scale 
than  that  given  to  the  police  in  England  and 
Scotland  ? — Yes. 

11400.  Chairman. — How  do  you  propose  to  deal 
with  that  ?- — A man  in  the  English  police  has  a home 
made  for  himself  when  getting  out. 

11401.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  because  he  has  a 
wife  and  family  working  around  him  he  has  planted 
himself  firmer  in  the  soil  than  an  Irishman  ? — Yes. 
An  Irish  police  pensioner  has  then  to  commence  a 
new  life,  and  there  is  a wide  difference  between  com- 
mencing and  being  well  planted  in  the  soil. 

11402.  Mr.  Barrel. — Have  you  made  inquiry  or 
ascertained  what  the  English  police  do  on  retiring 
as  pensioners  ? — I have. 

11402*.  Do  you  know  what  a constable  of  a grade 
similar  to  yours  does  usually  ? — He  gets  a responsible 
position,  minding  some  hall,  or  it  may  be  as  game- 
keeper  to  some  gentleman. 

11403.  Are  you  speaking  from  your  own  know- 
ledge ?— No,  only  from  hearsay. 

11404.  It  is  reliable  hearsay  ? — Nothing  more 
than  general  rumour. 

11405.  We  had  a witness  of  very  large  experience 
on  the  subject  examined  already  before  us,  and  he 
informed  us  that  a man  of  the  grade  of  constable, 
that  is  similar  to  your  own,  was  very  glad  indeed  to 
get  such  positions  as  gatekeeper,  night  watchman, 
and  other  positions  of  the  sort;  that  the  general 
remuneration  did  not  exceed  10s.  a-week ; that  in 
some  instances  it  was  below  it  and  in  rare  instances 
above  it ; that  occasionally  sergeants  and  superin- 
tendents on  retiring  of  course  get  better  situations, 
but  that  a retired  policeman  thought  himself  very 
safe  indeed  to  get  10s.  a-week,  and  that  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  accept  it ; and  that  when  the  public 
dispensed  with  his  services  as  a policeman  in 
England,  experience  proved  that  he  was  quite  unfit 
for  undertaking  anything  in  the  shape  of  arduous 
duties,  in  fact,  that  his  best  physical  energies  had 
been  expended  ?— Yes ; but  will  you  not  admit  that 
there  is  a difference  between  the  intelligence  of  an 
English  police  constable  and  that  of  an  Irish  Con- 
stabulary man  ? 

11406.  Mr.  Holmes. — I do  not  think  we  are  in  a 
position  to  answer  that  question  at  all  ? — I believe 
it  is  admitted  that  there  is  a wide  difference  between 
the  two. 

11407.  Chairman. — Your  argument  is  that  they 
• come  from  a class  in  life  entitled  to  higher  remune- 
ration on  account  of  intelligence  and  the  value  of 
labour  ?— No.  The  English  policeman  who  does 
not  attain  rank  must  be  a bad  case : because  there 

[1502] 


are  greater  opportunities  afforded  for  rising  than 
we  have. 

11408.  Mr.  Han-cl. — Do  you  mean  that  there  is  a 
larger  proportion  of  sergeants  and  superintendents 
than  in  the  Irish  force  ? — I believe  so. 

11409.  Have  you  ascertained  that  ? — Nothin 
• more  than  rumour.  I asked  the  question,  and  I was 
told  there  was. 

11410.  You  are  aware  that  the  county  forces 
are  separate  and  distinct  bodies  in  themselves  ? — 
Yes. 

11411.  And  in  the  case  of  small  borough  forces 
there  is  a sergeant  to  four  men,  and  sometimes  a 
superintendent  and  a sergeant  to  eight  or  ten  men. 
But  in  the  county  forces  analogous  to  the  Irish 
Constabulary  as  regards  numerical  strength,  the 
proportion  is  not  so  high  as  in  Ireland  ? — I do  not 
know. 

11412.  Mr.  Holmes. — I may  inform  you  from 
evidence  given  before  the  Dublin  Metropolitan 
Police  Inquiry  Committee  by  Superintendent 
Walker,  of  the  London  metropolitan  police,  that  a 
great  number  of  men  in  the  London  police  force 
remain  constables  all  their  lives,  and  that  the 
maximum  pay  for  a constable  in  London  is 
78 1.  4s.  4 cl.  ? — That  is  much  more  than  mine. 

11413.  Mr.  Barrel. — Taking  the  first  one  that 
arises  in  the  list  before  me,  Bedfordshire,  the  force 
consists  of  seventj^-two  constables  and  three  extras, 
that  is,  • seventy-five  persons  of  a rank  similar  to 
yours;  and  the  superior  officers  are  nine  sergeants, 
equivalent  to  constables*  that  is  one  to  eight ; wliilp 
there  are  two  inspectors,  equivalent  to  head  con- 
stables, and  six  superintendents,  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  rank  of  sub-inspector.  You  will  see  there 
that,  taken  at  random,  in  this  instance  the  average 
number  of  officers  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Irish 
Constabulary,  in  which  there  is,  on  an  average,  a 
constable  to  five  men,  without  counting  the  head 
constables  and  sub-inspectors  ? — I see  that.  A 
London  metropolitan  policeman,  when  he  has 
attained  twenty-four  or  twenty-eight  years’  service, 
gets  the  pension  we  have  spoken  of,  and  he  has  his 
home,  his  wife  generally  keeping  an  eating-house, 
and  making  money  - all  the  time  he  is  in  the 
police. 

11414.  Mr.  Holmes.— It  is  not  the  case  that  the 
wives  of  policemen  in  London  are  allowed  to  trade. 
They  are  debarred  from  trading  just  as  much  as  the 
wives  of  policemen  here.  They  are  allowed  to 
follow  certain  callings,  for  instance,  that  of  dress- 
maker, but  they  are  not  allowed  to  keep  eating- 
shops  or  to  trade  in  any  way? — '1'hey  have  generally 
lodgers  who  are  profitable,  and  pay  very  well ; so 
that  an  English  policeman  is  making  money  by  the 
sources  I have  mentioned,  and  has  a small  store  laid 
by  enabling  him  to  live  comfortably  when  he  gets 
out  on  pension. 

11415.  But  unless  you  are  sure  of  what  you  are 
now  stating,  is  it  wise  to  pursue  this  line  of  argu- 
ment?—I cannot  speak  from  experience;  nothing 
but  hearsay. 

11416.  Chairman.— He  throws  on  us  the  respon- 
sibility of  seeing  whether  it  is  done  or  not,  and  ho 
is  entitled.  Is  there  any  other  point  about  pension  ? 
— I have  no  other  to  make  about  pension. 

11417.  Then  pass  on  to  the  next  matter  you  wish 
to  speak  of? — The  next  thing  I wish  to  speak  of  is 
a lodging  and  fuel  and  light  allowance  for  married 
men.  A man  has  to  procure  lodgings  for  his  family 
at  his  own  expense  within  440  yards  of  the  barrack 
•before  he  can  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  either  of 
messing  out  with  his  family  or  sleeping  with  them. 
They  are  two  very  important  things.  If  a young 
man  has  not  his  lodgings  within  440  yards  of  the 
barrack  he  has  to  mess  with  the  men  and  keep  two 
houses.  His  lodgings  are  subject  to  inspection  at 
any  time,  and  if  found  not  in  the  same  order  as  the 
barrack-room  he  is  liable  to  be  reported  and 
punished,  and  being  subject  to  those  restrictions. 


Sub-Constable 
M.  J.  Lewis. 

30  Sept.,  1882. 
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Sub-Constable  men  feel  it  a great  hardship  not  to  have  an  allow- 
M.  J.  Lewis,  ance. 

.11418.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  have  been  comparing 

30  Sept.,  1882.  y0urselves  with  the  London  metropolitan  police 
force ; are  you  aware  that  lodging  allowance  is  not 
granted  to  the  married  men  in  that  force  ? — I do 
not  know. 

11419.  You  may  take  it  as  a fact  that  it  is  not. 
Assuming  that  your  pay  as  a single  man  was  quite 
sufficient  to  meet  all  your  wants,  and  that  you  were 
quite  satisfied  with  it  as  a single  man,  do  you  think 
that  upon  marrying  you  should  receive  what  would 
practically  amount  to  an  addition  to  your  pay  ? — 
On  account  of  my  marriage  ? 

11420.  If  you  got  a lodging  allowance  it  would 
be  practically  an  addition  to  your  pay  ?— Certainly 
it  would. 

11421.  Do  you  think  because  you  choose  to  get 
married  that  the  State  on  that  account  should  put 
you  in  a better  position  than  you  were  in  -when 
you  were  single  ? — I think  it  should. 

11422.  Why? — Because  if  it  were  nothing  else 
but  to  populate  the  country  it  should  be  encouraged ; 
and  I can  assure  you  the  policemen’s  sons  are  no 
small  addition  to  the  force. 

11423.  You  are  aware  other  civil  servants  do 
not  receive  any  addition  to  their  pay  in  the  shape 
of  lodging  allowance  when  they  get  married ; why 
should  there  be  a rate  in  aid  in  favour  of  the 
police  when  they  choose  to  get  married? — They 
are  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  and  under  these 
circumstances,  if  nothing  else,  they  ought  to  get  an 
allowance;  why  inspect  my  home  if  they  do  not 
give  me  an  allowance  ? What  control  should  a man 
have  over  my  pocket  ? 

11424.  Mr.  Harrel. — Does  that  inspection  ever 
extend  beyond  a very  occasional  visit  by  an  officer 
to  a married  man’s  quarters,  and  that  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  that  they  are  respectable 
and  in  accordance  with  the  position  a policeman 
ought  to  occupy  ? — There  are  cases  in  which  con- 
stables in  charge  of  stations  have  visited  them. 

11425.  Is  not  that  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
whether  the  married  man  is  present  in  his  quarters 
after  roll-call,  and  at  the  time  when  a man  should 
be  in  his  barrack  ? — That  would  be  one  object. 

11426.  Is  it  not  confined  solely  to  that ; has  a 
constable  anything  to  do  with  the  inspection  of  the 
married  men’s  quarters  to  see  that  they  are  in 
a proper  condition  as  regards  cleanliness? — Some 
of  the  constables  are  under  the  impression  that  if 
a man  is  accommodated  in  barracks  they  are  bound 
to  inspect  them,  and  they  do. 

11427.  We  will  not  touch  now  on  accommodation 
in  barracks.  Do  you  know  any  case  in  which  a 
constable  visits  a man’s  lodgings  except  to  see  that 
he  is  present  when  he  ought  to  be  there  after  roll- 
call  ? — No. 

11428.  Then,  after  all,  this  inspection  is  confined 
to  an  occasional  visit  by  an  officer  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  and  seeing  whether  the  lodging  is  a proper 
lodging  ? — It  is ; except  the  visit  of  the  constable 
after  roll-call  to  see  if  the  man  is  in. 

11428*.  Does  the  constable  visit  it  then  to  make 
an  inspection  of  the  place  ? — No. 

11429.  Then  as  regards  the  inspection  of  the 
place,  the  visit  is  an  occasional  one  by  an  officer  ? — 
Yes. 

11430.  Mr.  Holmes. — I told  you  that  lodging 
allowance  is  not  given  to  married  men  of  the 
London  metropolitan  police  force  ; are  you  aware 
that  over  80  pel1  cent,  of  your  force  are  accommo- 
dated rent  free  in  barrack  ? — I could  not  say  how 
many ; I know  there  are  some. 

11431.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  that  respect 
the  manned  men  of  your  force  are  in  a comfortable 
position  ? — The  men  that  are  in  barrack  are,  but 
the  men  out  of  it  are  not. 

11432.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  add  anything 
more  on  the  subject  ? — I do ; the  distance  in  many 


cases  interferes  with  the  procuring  of  comfortable 
lodgings. 

11433.  At  a moderate  price? — Yes;  or  at  any 
price  in  some  cases.  You  cannot  get  lodgings 
within  the  stated  distance.  If  the  distance  were 
extended  to  half-a-mile  instead  of  a quarter,  it 
would  facilitate  the  procuring  of  better  lodgings, 
and  perhaps  at  a less  rent. 

11434.  What  is  the  average  rent  ? — The  average 
rent  in  the  county  I represent  is  10Z.  a-year. 

11435.  That  is  about  16s.  a-month  ? — About  that. 
That  is  all  I have  to  say  on  that  subject. 

11436.  Go  on  to  the  next  matter,  please  ? — The 
next  is  a fuel  and  light  allowance  to  married  men, 
whether  accommodated  in  barrack  or  not.  Those 
men,  it  is  admitted  by  every  one,  are  in  a great 
strait  to  support  themselves. 

11437.  As  a rule,  when  they  marry,  I suppose  in 
many  cases  they  have  something  saved  from  their 
past  career  ? — Yes. 

11438.  And  as  a rule  they  get  some  money  with 
their  wives,  too  ? — Yes. 

11439.  On  what  principle  do  you  claim  this  fuel 
and  light  allowance  for  married  men? — On  the 
same  principle  that  men  in  the  army  are  supplied 
with  fuel  and  light  and  lodgings. 

11440.  Mr.  Harrel. — In  certain  proportions? — 
Yes. 

11441.  Do  you  know  the  proportion  ? — I do  not. 

11442.  It  is  8 per  cent.  ? — That  is  very  low.  The 
reason  why  those  two  allowances  are  asked  is  this, 
that  a married  man,  no  matter  what  number  of 
children  he  has,  can  never  engage  in  any  business. 
There  are  married  men  in  the  service  who  could 
work  at  a trade  if  allowed.  Their  hands  are  closed 
to  all  sources  from  which  small  additions  to  the  pay 
might  be  obtained ; and  they  appeal  strongly  for  both 
allowances — 51.  a-year  for  the  fuel  and  light,  and 
10Z.  a-year  for  the  lodgings. 

11443.  What  is  the  next  ? — The  next  is  the  amouut 
for  making  up  the  clothing. 

11444.  You  put  that  down  at  6s.  a-year  ? — Yes, 
what  it  costs.  I have  myself  since  I joined  the 
county  received  nine  tunics  and  twelve  pairs  of 
trousers.  I paid  for  making  the  tunics  3Z.  7s.  6tZ., 
and  for  making  the  trousers  1Z.  16s. ; being  a total 
of  51.  3s.  6d. 

11445.  How  much  of  that  were  you  allowed? — 
3Z.  13s.  6cZ.,  and  that  makes  a total  due  to  me  of 
1Z.  10s.  for  making  up  my  clothing  for  seven  years. 

11446.  That  would  be  in  your  case  at  the  rate  of 
about  4s.  6 d.  a-year  ? — Yes.  Besides  this,  I happen 
to  be  in  such  a place  that  I cannot  get  a tailor  to 
make  my  clothes  after  the  regulation  pattern,  or  get 
them  to  suit  my  county  inspector ; so  that  I have 
to  send  to  a distance,  and  pay  the  carriage. 

11447.  Is  carriage  included  in  the  6s.  ? — No.  That 
is  another  thing. 

11448.  Mr.  Holmes. — Your  estimate  of  6s.  is  some- 
what higher  than  your  average  expenditure  over  and 
above  the  allowance  during  the  last  seven  years  ? — 
Yes.  We  ask  7s.  6d.  for  the  tunic,  and  3s.  for  the 
trousers. 

11449.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  subject, 
please  ? — The  present  fuel  and  light  allowance  is  in- 
sufficient. 

11450.  Do  you  mean  insufficient  for  the  guard- 
room,  or  for  the  guard-room  and  cooking  ? — Bor  both. 

11451.  You  have  gone  into  this  fully  already.  Go 
on  to  the  next  subject  ? — The  next  is  an  allowance 
for  a barrack  servant.  The  single  men  of  the  ser- 
vice have  to  procure  a barrack  servant  at  their  own 
expense,  and  this  is  considered  a great  hardship.  If 
the  servant  was  employed  solely  for  their  own 
purposes,  we  would  not  ask  for  an  allowance  to  pay 
her.  We  only  ask  for  an  allowance  to  pay  for  the 
exact  work  done  for  the  public  good. 

11452.  You  put  down  here  for  a sub-constable 
4s.  6tZ.  ? — Yes.  That  is  according  to  the  Mess  Com- 
mittee. 
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11453.  Mr.  Harr  el. — Do  you  suggest  that  any 
portion  of  the  wages  of  the  servant,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, should  be  defrayed  by  the  public  ? — 
Yes. 

11454.  But  upon  what  principle;  because,  after 
all,  is  this  servant  not  engaged  exclusively  in  cook- 
ing for  and  cleaning  after  you  as  individuals  ? — 
Cleaning  up  after  us  covers  a great  many  things. 
If  you  call  washing  barrack  bedding  cleaning  up 
after  us,  it  is  a thing  she  does.  The  principle  thing 
she  is  employed  at  is  cleaning  the  bar-racks,  and 
washing  barrack  bedding,  and  doing  other  things  for 
the  public  good. 

11455.  Is  she  principally  employed  in  that? — 
Principally.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  generally 
clean  the  barracks.  We  whitewash  and  clean  all 
the  windows.  If  there  was  an  officer  coming  on 
inspection,  we  would  be  sorry  to  leave  it  to  the 
servant  to  clean. 

11456.  But  she  does  the  scrubbing,  and  cooks  for 
you  ? — Yes. 

11457.  Mr.  Holmes. — I do  not  know  whether  you 
are  aware  that  the  rural  police  in  England  are  not 
accommodated  in  barracks,  but  provide  their  own 
lodgings,  and  pay  their  own  servants  ? — Have  they 
not  an  allowance  for  this  ? 

11458.  Chairman. — According  to  Colonel  Cobbe’s 
impression,  in  a large  number  of  counties,  if  a man 
has  to  pay  more  than  a certain  amount  in  the 
country  districts,  that  is  allowed  ? — Yes. 

11459.  Mr.  Holmes. — My  question  was  directed  to 
the  single  men,  and  in  that  case  I presume  you  will 
admit  that  the  single  men  of  the  constabulary  here 
are  in  a better  position  than  the  single  men  in  the 
rural  forces  in  England,  namely,  that  they  are 
accommodated  in  barracks  here  rent  free  ? — I see 
that.  I could  not  say  myself  whether  it  is  true  or 
not  that  they  get  an  allowance.  The  Dublin  police 
also  pay  the  rent,  but  if  they  do  they  get  an  allow- 
ance. 

11460.  Chairman. — They  may  get  higher  pay  than 
you  do,  but  they  get  no  allowance  ? — They  get  no 
allowance  ? 

11461.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  may  take  it  as  a fact 
they  do  not.  On  the  contrary,  a weekly  deduction 
is  made  from  their  pay  towards  rent  ? — I wish  to 
mention,  about  the  barrack  servant,  that  I was  in  a 
station  myself  where  I paid  10s.  a-month  for  the  . 
barrack  servant. 

11462.  How  many  men  were  in  that  station  ? — 
Only  two. 

11463.  Mr.  Harrel. — There  were  married  men 
there,  I suppose  ? — There  were. 

11464.  I suppose  there  was  also  a constable  there 
who  was  married  ? — -Yes. 

11465.  The  Mess  Committee  have  always  thought 
it  right  and  fair  that  married  men  should  contribute, 
to  some  extent,  towards  the  support  of  the  servant 
for  cleaning  the  bar-rack  ? — Yes. 

11466.  But  the  contribution  is  a veiy  small  one  ? 

It  is ; in  many  cases  3 d.  per  month. 

11467.  I believe  it  is  usually  Is.? — Yes.  The 
average  would  be  about  9 d. 

11468.  Seeing  that  sometimes  very  great  hard- 
ship does  occur  to  single  men,  and  that  that  hardship 
arises  from  the  indulgence  of  married  men  being 
permitted  to  sleep  out  of  barracks,  do  you  think 
that  the  attention  of  Mess  Committees  might  be 
directed  to  this  matter  with  the  view  of  asking  the 
married  men  to  pay  a little  more  ? — No ; I do  not 
think  it  would  be  right ; because  if  a married  man 
sleeps  out  of  barrack  he  causes  no  trouble  to  the 
barrack  servant. 

11469.  Do  you  not  know  county  inspectors  who, 
with  the  view  of  assisting  married  men  to  get 
accommodation,  transfer  them,  as  an  indulgence,  to 
places  where  houses  and  lodgings  are  procurable  ? 

That  is  the  case.  We  have  a favourable  county 
inspector  in  Cork  for  that. 

11470.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  places,  and 
rural  out-of-the-way  stations,  where  such  lodgings 


cannot  be  px-ocured,  the  single  men  are  kept,  and 

mai-i-ied  men  are  sent  to  places  more  convenient  ? 

That  is  a fact. 

11471.  Seeing  the  advantage  to  mai-ried  men,  do 
you  think  it  fair  that  the  single  men  should  not 
only  be  tx-ansferred  for  the  convenience  of  married 
men  to  out-of-the-way  places,  but  that  in  towns 
whei-e  there  is  an  extraordinarily  large  pi-oportion 
of  mai-x-ied  men,  the  single  men  should  be  also 
subject  to  the  hardship  of  paying  accox-ding  to  the 
x-ate  you  describe,  10s.  a-month  for  a servant? — 
That  is  a hai-dship. 

11471*.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  xxext  ax-gument, 
please  ? — In  the  station  where  I am  there  are  two 
max-x-ied  sub-constables  aixd  two  max-x-ied  constables. 
The  head  constable  is  also  a married  man,  and  he  is 
the  only  man  out  of  the  lot  that  has  accommodation 
in  barracks.  The  others  have  to  sleep  out.  A con- 
stable has  an  allowance  of  12s.  a-week  fx-om  the 
Tx-easux-y  in  the  district  I am  in  for  lodgings. 

11472.  Why  is  he  allowed  that  ? — The  reason  he 
put  forward  was  this,  that  he  was  transferred  to 
the  station  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  appoint  a head  constable  to  it.  The 
head  constable  coming  to  the  station  got  the  bax-rack 
accommodation,  and  the  constable  having  to  go 
out  and  take  lodgings  got  the  allowance  ixx  conse- 
quence. 

11473.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — We  ask  30s. 
for  a barx-ack  servant  in  head-quarter  stations,  and 
1Z.  in  out-stations. 

11474.  The  next  point,  please  ? — We  think  that, 
under  565  of  the  Finance  Code,  the  time  (twelve 
hours)  to  entitle  a man  to  4s.  6d.  nightly  allowance 
is  too  long. 

11475.  What  do  you  propose  instead  of  twelve 
hours  ? — Eight.  It  was  fox-merly  ten,  when  we  were 
getting  the  2s.  6d. 

11476.  Pass  on,  please? — The  next  is  an  allow- 
ance for  boots,  3Z.  for  fom-  paix-s. 

11477.  That  is  rather  a larger  number  of  paix-s 
than  the  average  in  Ix-eland  ? — That  is  the  avex-age 
in  Cox-k. 

11478.  On  account  of  the  heaviness  of  the  country  ? 
— Yes,  and  the  amount  of  walking  duty.  Thex-e  are 
four  pairs  required,  at  15s.  per  pair. 

11479.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — The  next  is 
the  repeal  of  the  concluding  sentence  of  Code, 
section  824,  where  the  senior  is  held  accountable 
for  the  junior  who  gets  drunk. 

11480.  What  you  want  is  that  a man  should  not 
be  accountable  for  his  junior  unless  he  contribted 
one  way  or  another  to  his  drunkenness  or  mis- 
conduct?— Cex-tainly.  There  is  a very  hard  case 
under  that  rule  that  has  just  happened  in  the  county 
I am  in,  and  I wish  to  mention  it.  There  was  a sub- 
constable in  charge  of  a transpox-t  horse  and  car. 
He  went  on  protection  duty  with  an  agent  to 
Skibbex-een.  The  senior  sub-constable  went  into 
the  bax-rack,  and  the  other  went  to  the  stable. 
When  coming  back  they  were  pax-aded  by  the  head 
constable  and  sent  home.  On  the  way  home  the 
sub-coxxstable  driving  the  car  fell  off,  and  when 
brought  to  the  bax-x-ack  it  was  found  he  was  drunk. 
The  man  who  was  in  charge  was  examined  about  a 
month  previously  for  promotion,  and  it  is  believed 
would  have  got  it,  but  has  never  got  it  since, 
although  he  made  an  explanation  which  was  be- 
lieved by  his  authorities,  as  he  was  not  admonished 
or  fixxed. 

11481.  Mr.  Harrel. — But,  after  all,  the  only  hard- 
ship in  this  case  is  that  an  ixxference  is  drawn  ? — 
An  inference  is  drawn.  I do  not  put  that  forward 
as  a special  case.  I put  it  forward  to  show  the 
grievance.  It  is  a hard  case  with  this  sub-constable, 
who  is  a married  man  and  has  a family. 

11482.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  subject? — 
The  next  is  that  of  unfavourable  records,  which  we 
would  wipe  out  after  two  years’  good  conduct  from 
the  date  of  the  last  one. 

11483.  Your  case  is  this,  that  the  punishment 
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inflicted  at  the  time  is  really  enough  ? — Enough,  and 
in  many  cases  too  mnch. 

11484.  But,  at  the  same  time,  you.  would  allow 
unfavourable  records  within  the  limits  you  propose 
to  tell  on  promotion  ?— Certainly,  for  two  years. 

11485.  But  not  to  affect  pension  ? — An  unfavour- 
able record  should  not  affect  pension  at  all.  At 
present  it  does ; and,  to  use  the  expression  of  the 
police,  “ it  is  printed  on  your  coffin.” 

11486.  Pass  to  the  next  point  ? — With  reference 
to  the  new  frocks  we  are  getting,  I would  not  object 
to  the  make,  but  the  material  is  very  bad.  In 
giving  the  frock,  they  did  not  look  into  the  duties 
we  perform.  Instead  of  increasing  our  uniform, 
they  take  it  away ; because  the  frock  is  given 
instead  of  a tunic.  It  is  respectfully  suggested  that 
we  should  get  the  frock  in  addition. 

11487.  Pass  to  the  next  point  P — The  next  is  that 
a sub-inspector  be  permitted  to  grant  eight  days’ 
leave  of  absence  instead  of  four,  or,  if  he  is  not 
there,  the  person  acting  in  his  stead,  no  matter 
what  his  rank.  Constables  in  charge  of  stations 
should  be  permitted  to  grant  ten  hours’  leave  in- 
stead of  four,  to  terminate  at  any  time.  At  present, 
the  leave  cannot  extend  beyond  roll-call. 

11488.  Mr.  Holmes. — Ten  hours  is  rather  more 
than  most  demand  ? — In  the  remote  district  where 
I am  a longer  period  is  necessary.  There  are  some 
stations  15  miles  from  the  barrack.  A man  has  to 
come  in  on  the  four  hours’  leave,  and  if  it  happens 
that  he  does  not  meet  the  sub-inspector,  no  one 
else  can  give  it  to  him.  He  then  goes  back  to  his 
station,  and  is  reported  for  absence,  with  the  usual 
consequence.  Again,  speaking  of  the  officers’  leave, 
a man  stationed  in  Cork  may  have  to  go  to  Derr}-. 
He  applies  for  the  four  days’  leave,  and  throws 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  county  inspector  to 
get  the  additional  leave.  If  he  does  not  get  it,  he 
is  punished  for  overstaying  his  leave.  We  have 
not  that  to  complain  of  in  West  Cork.  We  only 
want  these  powers  to  enable  the  officer  to  give  the 
leave. 

11489.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — 
The  next  is  that  men  should  be  compelled  to  retire 
at  thirty  years’  service,  and  be  permitted,  if  they 
so  desire,  to  retire  at  twenty-five.  When  a man 
reaches  thirty  years’  service  he  is  useless ; an  incum- 
brance on  the  working  men,  who  have  to  do  his 
work,  and  he  fills  up  the  place  of  a young  fellow. 

11490.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  make  this  proposal 
in  the  belief  that  the  pension  will  be  at  the  rate 
of  full  pay  on  retirement  at  thirty  years’  service  ? — 
Yes. 

11491.  Suppose  it  was  only  two-thirds,  would  you 
still  ask  that  men  should  be  compulsorily  retired 
after  thirty  years’  service  ? — I would,  no  matter 
what  the  pension.  They  are  no  good  after  thirty 
years’  service.  It  would  vex  you  to  see  them  with 
their  legs  round  the  fire. 

11492.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  ? — The  next 
is  that  a subordinate  who  makes  a charge  against 
a senior  should  not  be  punished  if  he  shows  any 
reasonable  grounds  for  making  the  charge. 

11493.  Would  he  be  punished  at  present  even  if 
he  fails  to  prove  it  ? — He  commits  an  offence  if  he 
fails  to  prove  it. 

11494.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  reasonable  grounds, 
and  another  thing  to  succeed  in  it,  and  men  may  fail 
in  sustaining  a charge,  and  have  grounds  for  making 
it.  I know  that  a man  cannot,  according,  to  the 
spirit  of  the  regulations,  at  any  rate,  be  punished, 
unless  he  has  been  either  reckless  or  malicious  in 
making  a charge.  However,  I suppose  it  comes  to 
this,  that  there  have  been  cases  where  it  is  alleged 
that  men  who,  according  to  their  own  feelings,  were 
not  conscious  of  being  either  reckless  or  malicious 
in  making  a charge,  but,  failing  to  sustain  it,  were 
punished  ? — Certainly.  You  may  be  actuated  by  the 
best  motive  in  bringing  a case  forward,  and  fail  to 
prove  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  a Court. 

11495.  We  see  very  well  that  hardships  may  :arise 


about  it.  The  only  thing  is  that  we  would  not  like 
the  regulations  to  be  misunderstood.  Go  on  to  the 
next  subject,  please  ? — The  next  is  that  the  man 
preferring  a charge  be  the  prosecutor,  and  not  the 
sub-inspector  of  the  district. 

11496.  Mr.  Harrel. — Supposing  a man  preferring 
a charge  was  a person  of  inferior  rank,  do  you  not 
f.ln'nlr  it  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  discipline 
that,  in  a Court  constituted  as  a Constabulary 
Court  is,  that  a sub-constable,  for  instance,  should 
be  prosecuting  his  head  constable  ? — It  would  not 
be  nice,  certainly. 

11497.  You  admit  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  dis- 
cipline ? — It  would. 

11498.  Is  not  it  only  under  such  circumstances 
an  officer  takes  active  part  in  a prosecution  ? — It  is 
not. 

11499.  In  the  event  of  a constable  or  head  con- 
stable preferring  a charge  against  , his  inferior,  it 
is  usually  understood  he  is  more  or  less  interested 
in  succeeding  in  any  charge  he  may  make  ? — -Un- 
fortunately it  is  the  case. 

11500.  Therefore,  is  not  there  a certain  amount 
of  protection  in  having  the  sub-inspector,  who  is 
personally  disinterested,  appearing  as  prosecutor  ? 
— There  would  be  if  he  was  personally  dis- 
intei’ested. 

11501.  He  is  not  the  person  who  personally 
makes  the  charge  ? — He  is  not. 

11502.  He  may  not  be  supposed  naturally  to 
have  so  much  interest  in  conviction  as  the  man  who 
makes  the  charge  ? — Yes. 

11503.  Therefore  you  procure  a prosecutor  who 
is  at  least  more  disinterested  than  the  man  who 
makes  the  charge  ?— You  do. 

11504.  Then  your  reason,  so  far  as  I can  make  it- 
out,  does  not  appear  a very  good  one  for  desiring 
that  the  sub-inspector  should  not  prosecute,  because 
whether  the  charge  would  be  preferred  by  a 
superior  or  inferior,  there  would  appear  to  be  an 
advantage  to  have  the  sub-inspector  prosecute?— 
There  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  man  bringing 
the  charge. 

11505.  No,  but  to  the  accused  ?— It  would  be  no 
advantage  to  the  accused,  because  the  accuser  would 
be  ably  supported  by  a man  of  superior  intelligence. 

11506.  But  if  the  charge  is  a proper  one  to  make, 
^io  want  of  intelligence  or  excessive  intelligence 
will  make  the  thing  better  or  worse  ? — In  many 
cases  it  does. 

11507.  Your  i.dea  is  that  the  man  making  the 
charge  should  not  be  assisted  by  the  sub-inspector  ? 
—It  is.  If  a man  is  intelligent  enough  to  bring  a 
charge,  he  should  have  intelligence  enough  to 
conduct  it.  If  those  men  who  bring  charges  were 
allowed  to  work  their  own  salvation  out,  they  would 
be  very  slow  to  bring  those  charges.  It  is  the 
cause  of  a great  lot  of  litigation  in  the  service. 

11508.  Chairman.- — Your  theory  is  that  a mau 
by  bringing  a charge  is  enabled  to  enlist  his  officer, 
as  it  were,  against  the  accused  ? — Certainly. 

11509.  But  is  not  it  some  safeguard  to.  the 
accused  party  that  the  management  of  the  charge 
should  be  taken  by  a superior,  and  that  it  is  not  left 
in  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible  subordinate  ? — It 
is ; but  the  Court  is  there  to  settle  that. 

11510.  But  at  the  same  time  the  charge  has  to  be 
presented  to  the  Court  according  to  the  present 
system  by  a responsible,  educated,  and  experienced 
man  ? — That  is  the  reason  it  weighs  against  the 

11511.  Go  to  the  next  point  ? — That  the  members 
of  a Court  of  Inquiry  be  sworn ; . that  a -witness 
at  a Court  of  Inquiry  should  not  be  punished  on 
the  representation  of  any  member  or  members  of 
the  Court  as  to  believing  his  evidence  was  unsatis- 
factory. If  a man  perjures  himself,  or  is  believed 
to  have  perjured  himself,  let  him  be  tried  before 
the  ordinary  Tribunals  of  the  country,  and  if  he 
has  perjured  himself,  let  him  be  dismissed  as  unfit 
for  the  service. 
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11512.  Mr.  Harrel.  — Have  you  personal  ex- 
perience of  any  instances  in  which  this  was  done  P 
No.  I knew  a ease  where  a very  respectable  man 
m the  county  was  examined  at  a Court  of  Inquiry. 

11513.  This  is  hearsay  you  are  speaking  of  now  p 
— I was  in  the  district. 

11514.  Did  you  hear  it  ? — I did. 

11515.  Were  you  present  ? — No. 

11516.  But  it  is  hearsay  ?— -Yes.  This  man  gave 
evidence  at  a Court  of  Inquiry,  and  it  must  be  for 
some  observations  of  the  officers  he  was  censured. 
I do  not  know  whether  that  caused  it  or  not,  but 
the  man  died  some  time  afterwards. 

11517.  You  were  not  present  at  the  Court,  and  do 
not  know  what  the  nature  of  his  evidence  was  ? 
— No. 

11518.  Chairman. — When  a man’s  evidence  is 
considered  unsatisfactory  by  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
before  whom  he  gave  evidence,  is  there  a further 
inquiry  held  into  the  mode  in  which  he  gave  evi- 
dence at  the  Court  of  Inquiry  ?— There  is  no  further 
inquiry  into  it ; he  is  ■ censured.  Instead  of  the 
censure,  what  we  want  is  to  put  him  into  the 
ordinary  Courts  of  the  country,'  and  let  him  be  tried 
if  he  perjured  himself,  and  turned  out  of  the  service. 
Another  thing  1 wish  to  mention  is  this,  that  the 
witness  will  not  get  his  expenses  if  the  defendant  is 
found  guilty. 

11519.  You  seek  that  he  should  get  his  expenses? 
He  should,  no  matter  what  way  the  Court  went. 
11520.  Mr.  Mam-el. — You  refer  to  witnesses  sum- 
moned by  the  defendant  ? — Yes. 

11521.  Is  not  some  such  regulation  found  to  be 
necessary  in  order  to  make  a man  cautious  as  to  the 
summoning  of  very  large  numbers  of  witnesses  that 
may  be  quite  unnecessary ?— That  is  a fact,  too; 
but  I never  heard  of  a man  volunteering  his  evi- 
dence at  a Court  of  Inquiry. 

11522.  I am  not  suggesting  that  men  should  volun- 
teer to  give  evidence,  but  is  not  some  regulation 
necessary  in  order  to  deter  defendants  from 
summoning  witnesses  that  may  be  able  to  throw  no 
light  whatever  on  the  case,  or  very  little  light  ? — I 
believe  that  is  the  object  of  the  regulation. 

11523.  It  is  not  with  the  view  of  punishing  a 
witness,  but  to  make  the  defendant  cautious  ?— Yes. 

I would  not  be  a witness  at  a Court  of  Inquiry 
for  1Z.  1 J 

11524.  Pass  to  the  next  point?— Let  barrack 
regulation,  section  9,  be  modified  as  to  the  quarter  of 
a mile,  and  two  hours’  absence. 

11525.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — Let  the  appli- 
cation for  a record  be  read  to  the  party  concerned 
before  being  sent  forward. 

11526.  Is  not  it  a fact  that  the  county  inspector 
has  to  read  it  ? — I do  not  know. 

11527.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  point  ? If 

a man  continues  ill  for  any  period  of  time  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  his  pay  should  not  be  curtailed, 
ancl  it  appears  it  is  illegal,  too. 

11528.  What  is  the  next  ?— Promotion  to  the 
rank  of  acting  constable  should  be  by  seniority, 
unfavourable  records  to  tell  for  or  against. 

11529.  Go  to  the  next,  please  ? — There  is  a sug- 
gestion made  that  the  men  should  be  examined 
before  a Board  of  officers  from  other  counties,  to 
make  the  thing  perfectly  satisfactory. 

11530.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — That  no  man 
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rmder  the  rank  of  sub-inspector  should  be  permitted  Sub-Constabh 
to  inspect  a man  s lodgings,  whether  he  is  accom-  M.  J.  Lewis. 

modated  m barracks  or  not.  This  thing  of  a con-  

stable  coming  into  inspect  a married  man’s  lod-im™,  30  SeP‘- 1«82. 
is  objectionable.  b 6 

, 11  j3L  ™ '■  nmrel.~We  haye  had  that  fully 
already.  The  constable’s  object  is  to  sec  whether 
the  man  was  m his  lodgings  after  roll-call  when  he 
is  out  of  barracks;  and  in  barracks,  his  object  is 
to  save  himself  by  seeing  whether  a man’s  lodgings 
are  clean  or  not  ?— It  is  not  considered  right  at  all  • 
and  m many  cases  the  officers  feel  delicate  in  coming 
m themselves.  6 

11532.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  matter9 

Ihe  men  wish  to  be  permitted  to  reside  at  a greater 
dmtance  than  a quarter  of  a mile  from  barrack. 

, ,.7;,  Wt,at  ls  fcllc  next  point?— We  want  to 
abolish  the  select  list,  and  that  the  higher  grades  in 
the  force  be  filled  from  the  rank  and  file.  ° 

11534.  Is  it  all  the  higher  grades?— Save  those 
at  head-quarters.  As  a proof  of  their  efficiency  a 
sub-inspector  promoted  from  the  ranks  is  brought 
the  most  important  station  in  Ireland,  Cork 
North. 

11535.  Pass  to  the  next  topic  ?— The  next  thing 
is  getting  descriptions  by  rote  as  compulsory.  Let 
the  descriptions  be  hung  up  for  reference,  not  to  be 
tantalizing  us  every  morning  when  there  is  a fresh 
one  down.  If  a man  were  allowed  to  refer  to  the 
descriptions,  he  would  be  better  off. 

11536.  Is  there  anything  else  ?— That,  in  the 
event  of  a man’s  wife  being  ill  outside,  and  he  is 
m barracks,  the  constable  should  let  him  out  to 
stay  with  her  during  her  illness. 

11537.  At  present,  leave  can  be  granted  by  the  - 

sub-inspector  ? — Y es . 

11538.  Is  there  any  other  matter  ?— The  last 
thing  is  that  there  is  1J  per  cent,  deducted  from 
oui’  pay  for  a fund  about  the  disbursement  of  which 
we  are  in  total  ignorance. 

11539.  You  seek  a satisfactory  account  ?— Yes 
half-yearly. 

, rfliat  matter  is  being  investigated,  and  the 

fund  will  be  put  on  a thoroughly  satisfactory  basis 
tor  the  future  ?— It  is  a great  mystery  where  all  the 
money  is  going. 

11541.  Mr.  Holmes. — I would  like  to  ask'  you 
when  you  began  to  think  your  present  pay  was 
not  sufficient  ? — Within  the  last  two  years  par- 
ticularly. - 1 

11542.  I presume  you  thought  the  pay  sufficient 
when  you  joined  the  force  in  1875  ?— Yes. 

11543.  Why  do  you  fix  the  period  at  which  you 

felt  that  it  was  insufficient  at  two  years  ago  ? In 

consequence  of  the  increased  price  of  provisions 
since  then. 

11544.  Is  it  a fact  that  provisions  have  increased 
within  the  last  two  years  ?— They  have  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  inasmuch  as  whatever 
money  men  had  saved  before  is  all  gone  from  them. 

I knew  men  who  had  20Z.  or  30Z.  up  to  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  and  they  have  not  a fraction  now. 

11545.  Was  not  that  due  to  the  extraordinary 
calls  made  on  the  men  during  the  agitation,  and  not 
to  the  higher  price  of  provisions  ? — Not  altogether 
owing-  to  the  increased  duties.  The  increased  price 
of  provisions  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  it,  too. 


Sub-Inspector  Daniel  M‘Abdle,  examined. 


. 11546.  Chairman. — You  hold  the  position  of  su 
inspector  ? — Yes,  first  sub-inspector. 

11547.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed 
nallinrobe  ? — Five  years  and  one  month. 

Uo48.  You  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  clair 
or  increase  of  pay  that  have  been  made  by  tl 


men  generally  ? — Indeed  I may  say  I gave  the  matter  Sub-Inspector 
no  consideration,  but  I know  there  is  such  a desire  D.  M'Ardle. 

among  the  men.  

11549.  You  know  that  there  is  a demand  made  ? — 30  Sept.,  1882. 
I know  there  is  a desire  among  the  men  on  the 
subject. 
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11550.  There  are  a great  many  classes  of  men  ? — 
You  have  got  the  young  man  without  a wife,  and 
the  young  man  of  eight  or  ten  years’  standing  with- 
out a wife ; you  have  a constable  with  a wife  and 
two  or  three  children,  and  you  have  a man  with  six 
or  eight  children,  and  he  is  not  a rare  specimen. 
Are  there  any  general  observations  on  those  various 
classes  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  pay  that 
would  strike  you? — I found  that  the  men  would 
generally  arrive  at  an  increase  of  about  9 d.  a-day. 
That  was  about  the  most  definite  thing  I heard 
on  the  subject ; and  they  did  not  seem  to  desire  to 
have  it  different  in  any  way  for  any  grades. 

11551.  Then  the  desire  among  the  men  would  be, 
from  your  experience,  a general  desire  for  about  9 d. 
a-day  all  over  the  grades? — That  is  what  reached 
mjr  ear. 

'11552.  Do  yon  think  from  your  experience  such  an 
increase  as  that  is  equally  necessary  in  the  various 
grades  ?— No  doubt  it  would  be  more  necessary  in 
the  case  of  men  of  advanced  service  if  they  are 
married,  as  then  they  would  require  much  more 
than  the  younger  man.  However,  in  the  general 
expression  of  a desire  for  an  increase  that  seemed  to 
be  the  amount. 

11553.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  is  your  own  individual 
opinion  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  that  amount  ? — 
The  rate  of  pay  is  not  bad  at  present ; but  the  men 
draw  a comparison  between  their  pay  and  the  pay  of 
the  English  police,  and  there  seems  to  be  a general 
desire  that  the  pay  of  the  Irish  constabulary 
should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  English  constabu- 
lary. 

11554.  Chairman— On  that  subject  they  do  not 
appear  to  know  any  of  the  details,  and  I presume 
you  agree  that  they  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
learning  the  conditions  of  the  various  English  forces  ? 
— I am  quite  of  opinion  that  is  so,  and  I have  not 
myself  had  an  opportunity  either. 

11555.  Mr.  Holmes. — Upon  this  question  of  com- 
parison with  the  English  forces,  are  you  aware  that 
the  rates  of  pay  among  the  various  forces  in  England 
vary  considerably?—!  am  not  informed  on  the 
subject. 

11556.  Chairman.— I want  you  to  take  now  a con- 
stable of  52/.  a-year.  It  is  of  course  a question 
whether  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  he  would  be  in  a 
position  to  save  or  not  for  the  first  couple  of  years 
of  his  service.  As  a matter  of  fact,  is  he  able  to 
live  on  the  52/.  ? — He  is  able  to  live,  but  not  able  to 
save  much  money. 

11557.  An  unmarried  sub-constable,  passing  from 
the  first  two  or  three  years  of  his  service,  do 
his  expenses  increase  in  any  way  ? — They  do  not. 

11558.  But  you  would  say  it  was  more  natural  for 
a man,  having  spent  so  many  years  in  the  service,  to 
bco-in  to  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  of  saving  ? — 
Yes  ; and  men  feel  themselves  of  greater  value,  and 
they  increase  in  intelligence  ; and  those  qualities 
would,  in  their  opinion  and  mine  too,  entitle  them 
I , higher  pay,  should  they  seek  employment  else- 
where. The  constabulary  is  an  excellent  school, 
and  undoubtedly  they  are  of  more  value  after  some 
years’  service.  , 

' 11559.  A sub-constable’s  highest  rate  of  pay  is  62/. 
a-year  ? — It  is  at  twenty  years’  service. 

11560.  And  unless  promoted  before  the  twenty 
years  he  cannot  reach  the  62/.  ? — No. 

' 11561.  Suppose  he  enters  at  20  and  marries  at 
30  years  of  age,  as  a sub-constable  he  would  then  be 
in  receipt  of  pay  of  57 s.  4<Z.  ? — Yes,  at  that 
service. 

11562.  He  marries  at  30,  and  we  will  say  that  at 
the  end  of  two  or  three  years  he  has  a couple  of 
children,  and  at  thirteen  years’  service  his  pay  is 
still  57s.  4s.  Tell  us  what  you  think  of  the  position 
of  a man  with  a couple  of  children  and  his  pay 
57/.  4s.  ? — I think  a man  of  ten  years’  service  with  a 
■wife  and  a couple  of  children  is  living  very  poorly  at 
his  present  rate  of  pay,  and  it  would  require  an 
increase  in  some  shape  or  other  at  that  period. 


11563.  Would  you  say  that  living  in  barracks  he 
was  enabled  to  keep  himself  and  his  wife? — He 
would  still  live  very  tightly,  and  require  the  greatest 

Ct  11564.  But  such  a man  as  that,  if  he  be  of  the 
class  of  man  that  alone  is  entitled  to  many,  will  in 
quiet  times  have  saved  a little  money  ? — Quite 
possible  he  may  have,  and  he  will  then  be  able  to 
live  with  great  prudence  and  care  in  barracks  ; but 
very  few  married  sub-constables  have  accommoda- 
tion in  barracks. 

11565.  Take  that  man,  and  suppose  him  to  be  living 
out  of  barracks  and  paying  for  accommodation, 
what  is  your  idea  of  his  position  ? — His  position 
must  of  course  be  more  straitened  at  all  events  by 
the  amount  of  rent  he  will  have  to  pay. 

11566.  Then  practically  you  have  found  that  such 
men  are  straitened  ? — They  are. 

11567.  How  do  they  meet  it,  first  of  all,  by  the 
expenditure  of  whatever  savings  they  had  ? In 
some  measure  that  way  and  living  at  a low  rate  of 
fare. 

11568.  Can  you  tell  us  how  often  in  the  week 
those  men  might  be  supposed  to  allow  themselves 
meat? — I know  myself  they  are  very  much  given  to 
live  on  coarse  meat.  I could  not  speak  with  positive 
knowledge  .as  to  the  number  of  times  they  could 
have  it ; but  the  married  men  are  in  the  habit  of 
living  on  coarse  meat. 

11569.  Would  you  say  they  have  meat  eveiy  day  ? 
— I am  sure  they  have  not ; but  to  my  own  knowledge 
they  purchase  flour  and  get  bread  made,  and 
occasionally  have  some  of  the  cheapest  meat  that 
can  be  got.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing 
Amei'ican  bacon,  and  are  still,  but  it  is  becoming 
scarce,  and  it  is  not  at  all  a good  article. 

11570.  What  you  mean  by  that  is  that  the  kind 
sold  when  it  was  obtainable  among  the  class  to 
which  the  men  belong,  was  not  good  American 
bacon  ? — It  was  not  good  meat.  The  general  class 
of  the  American  bacon  was  not  good  meat  as  com- 
pared with  ours. 

11571.  American  bacon  has  gone  up  ? — It  has,  and 
become  scarce  in  the  towns. 

11572.  Of  course  the  position  of  a sub-constable 
rising  to  62/.,  and  going  on  to  the  pay  of  acting- 
constable  and  constable,  but  still  living  outside 
barracks,  is  better  than  the  position  of  a man  with 
only  57/.  4s.  ? — Yes.  Take  the  man  on  the  rate 
of  57/.  4s.,  if  he  is  a married  man  and  the  others 
married,  they  are  improving  in  condition  as  they  go 
up,  but  the  family  is  increasing  very  likely  at  the 
same  time. 

11573.  I gather  from  you  that  the  shoe  pinches  the 
married  man  with  a family  a good  deal  more  than 
the  unmarried  man  ? — A good  deal  more. 

11574.  What  is  their  habit  with  regard  to  then- 
children,  bearing  in  mind,  of  course,  that  a man 
living  in  a town  has  opportunities  of  getting  his 
children  educated,  and  put  into  business  or  trades 
with  greater  facility  than  in  the  country  ? Yes ; 
but  by  the  time  the  children  are  advanced  to  get 
into  the  way  of  earning  a man  is  on  the  verge  of 
being  worn  out.  The  rule  is  that  the  men  cannot 
get  married  up  to  seven  years’  service,  and  by  the 
time  the  children  are  in  a way  to  earn  bread  the 
fathers  are  worn  out. 

11575.  My  object  is  to  See  whether  they  labour 
under  any  disadvantage  in  placing  their  children, 
not  whether  the  children  are  able  to  add  to  their 
livelihood,  but  whether  it  is  more  difficult  for 
him  to  give  the  children  a career  ? — There  aie 
many  places  where  the  children  of  a policeman 
would  not  be  willingly  accepted  by  traders.  There 
is  a great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  traders  in  many 
towns,  my  own  among  the  rest,  to  have  anybody 
belonging  to  the  police  mentioned  in  connection 
with  themselves  and  their  business ; but  I hope  tha_ 
feeling  is  dying  out.  In  preparing  the  children  an 
keeping  them  clad  with  a decent  appearance  there 
is  a difficulty  indeed. 
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11576.  You  think  that  feeling  is  dying  out  ? — I 
think  it  is  largely  dying  out. 

11577.  Mr.  Holmes. — And  that  feeling  did  not 
exist  before  the  land  agitation  ? — Heretofore  it  did 
not. 

11578.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  policemen  usually  try  to 
place  their  children  in  a position  such  as  shop- 
assistants  or  clerks,  or  something,  in  fact,  -which 
does  not  involve  manual  labour  of  any  sort  ? — 
Generally,  that  is  the  object  and  the  desire  of  the 
force.  The  parents  of  the  children  are  desirous  to 
give  them  the  education  which  is  to  be  found  in  their 
locality  to  fit  them  for  such  positions. 

11579.  No  doubt  of  late  years,  owing  to  the 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  all  classes  to  attain  a 
position  for  their  children  which  will  not  involve 
manual  labour,  the  difficulties  of  providing  for  their 
children  have  very  much  increased  ? — They  have 
very  much  increased. 

11580.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  now  found  the  man  in 
a certain  position  in  life  who  gets  a good  handicraft 
is  a more  independent  man  a good  deal  than  a man 
who  is  not  able  to  earn  anything  by  his  hands  ? — He 
is,  while  the  other  can  only  earn  bread  by  some  em- 
ployment which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain. 

11581.  Mr.  Holmes. — In  what  rank  of  the  force  do 
you  think  that  a married  man  can  live  with  a family 
fairly  comfortably  ? — At  my  station,  which  is  a 
smart  little  town,  a man  cannot  get  anything  in 
the  shape  of  decent  quarters  for  less  than  15s. 
a-month. 

11582.  But  in  what  rank  do  you  think  a married 
man  can  live  fairly  comfortably  on  his  pay  ? — A 
constable  in  charge  of  a station  with  his  72Z.  a-year, 
and  having  barrack  accommodation  can  live  nicely ; 
that  is,  he  can  keep  his  wife  and  children  in  fair 
order  and  have  nothing  to  spare. 

11583.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a constable  not 
accommodated  in  barracks  would  find  it  even  with 
his  pay  a difficult  matter  to  live  ? — He  does.  I have 
two  constables  in  my  station  both  living  out  of 
barracks,  and  they  are  required  to  live  with  the 
greatest  economy.  They  are  two  decent  men,  who 
try  to  keep  their  children  nicely  dressed. 

11584.  Chairman.  — How  many  children  have 
they  ? — Five  each,  I think. 

11585.  Do  you  think  if  there  were  an  allow- 
ance made  for  lodging  accommodation  when  married 
men  live  outside  barracks,  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  encouraging  men  to  marry  rashly  ? — I do  not 
really  think  it  would.  It  is  my  impression,  and 
always  was — (I  am  not  married  myself,  and  there- 
fore I have  no  interest  in  the  matter) — that  men 
having  got  liberty  to  many,  and  having  married 
respectably,  it  would  be  well  to  give  them  some 
means  enabling  them  to  live,  so  that  they  would  not 
be  at  an  actual  loss.  I know  that  feeling  is  so 
largely  in  the  minds  of  the  force  down  to  the 
youngest  sub- constable,  that  he  does  not  grudge  his 
married  comrade  having  some  little  advantage 
beyond  himself,  and  enabling  him  to  live  better  than 
he  does.  It  would  lead  to  a spirit  of  content- 
ment. 

11586.  Do  you  find  as  sub-inspector,  and  is  it  the 
experience  of  officers  of  the  force,  that  for  the 
carrying  out  of  duty  the  smaller  the  number  of 
married  men  the  better  you  would  like  ? — Yes,  if  I 
had  my  choice.  They  cannot  be  knocked  about, 
while  the  unmarried  men  are  ready  at  all  times. 

11587.  Therefore  marriage  cannot  be  looked  upon 
with  much  favour,  having  regard  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  force  ? — There  is  no  doubt  it  is  a privilege  which 
a man  obtains ; but  still  I am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  some  assistance  would  be  necessary.  It  might 
be  very  moderate. 

11588.  Would  you  say  that  the  difficulties  married 
men  have  to  deal  with,  and  the  straitened  circum- 
stances in  which  they  live,  are  so  great  as  to  inter- 
fere occasionially  with  the  efficiency  of  the  indi- 
vidual ? — I would  not  say  that  they  do.  I have 
found  the  married  men  able  and  willing  to  work,  as 

[1502] 


willing  as  any  men ; but  I know  at  the  same  time  it 
was  a great  drag  on  them.  I would  not  say  marriage 
has  made  them  less  efficient. 

11589.  Not  less  physically  efficient  ? — I would  not. 
They  all  take  their  fair  turn  of  duty,  and  during  the 
trying  time  that  has  passed  I never  heard  a 
grumble. 

11590.  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  doing  the  duty  I refer 
to,  but  whether  they  are  as  strong  as  the  single 
men  ? — They  are  not.  Their  appearance  marks  that. 

11591.  Mr.  Holmes. — When  you  said  just  now  that 
a small  allowance  should  be  made  to  the  married 
men  for  lodgings,  what  suggestion  would  you  make  ? 
— To  meet  it  in  a sort  of  moderate  way,  letting  the 
married  man  who  has  the  privileges  of  marriage 
have  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  it,  if  you  gave 
him  10s.  a-month  or  6 1.  a-year,  it  would  be  such  an 
assistance  as  would  be  of  use  to  him. 

11592.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  that  would  be  of  use  to 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  not  be  an 
inducement  to  marry,  nor  aii  inducement  to  men 
rather  to  live  out  in  lodgings  than  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  accommodation  afforded  in  barracks  ? 
— Quite  so.  I am  perfectly  sure  he  would  prefer 
accommodation  in  barracks  and  abandon  the  10s.  a- 
month. 

11593.  Chairman. — Would  you  say  that  the  men 
are  really  accurate  in  saying  that  pension  is  calcu- 
lated to  have  a great  influence  on  the  future  of  the 
force  ? — The  men  are  quite  dissatisfied  at  present 
with  the  difference  in  the  pensions  of  those  who 
joined  since  1866  as  compared  with  those  who 
joined  before.  Still  I do  not  think  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  force  that  they  should  get  full  pay  as  pension ; 
but  I know  they  have  a strong  desire  to  increase 
the  number  of  fiftieths,  and  it  reached  my  ear  that 
if  thirty-five-fiftieths  were  the  highest  rate  that 
would  be  considered  fair  with  the  increase  of  9 d. 
a-day  in  the  pay. 

11594.  So  that  thirty-five-fiftieths  would  be  calcu- 
lated on  the  pay  as  increased  ? — Yes. 

11595.  May  I ask  if  you  think,  from  your  experi- 
ence of  the  men,  that  that  arrangement  would 
commend  itself  to  the  men  generally  ? — I think  it 
would.  The  increase  of  9 d.  a-day  would  commend 
itself  to  the  men. 

11596.  Mr.  Holmes. — Have  you  considered  that 
9 d.  a-day,  in  addition  to  the  pay  of  all  ranks,  would 
mean  a weekly  addition  of  5s.  3d. ; or,  in  other 
words,  that  a sub-constable  on  leaving  the  depot  and 
joining  his  station  would  get  25s.  a-week,  instead  of 
20s.,  as  at  present  ? — I think  the  9d.  a-day  might  be 
commenced  after  three  years’  service.  The  recruit, 
after  he  leaves  the  dep6t,  is  learning  his  business ; 
he  is  not  an  effective  man  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word  until  he  has  spent  some  three  years  in  the 
service.  His  present  rate  of  pay  enables  him  to 
live,  and  he  would  see  before  him  the  prospect  of  a 
liberal  increase  when  he  became  valuable. 

11597.  When  does  he  become  really  valuable  ? — 
At  three  years’  service  he  becomes  as  efficient  a man 
almost  as  ever  he  will  be.  He  will  be  a well-made 
policeman,  physically  strong,  and  well  able  to  do 
his  duty. 

11598.  Chairman. — It  is  hard  to  ask  any  man  to 
be  a prophet ; but  let  us  assume  that  this  fever  of 
agitation  through  the  country  will  subside — I mean 
the  land  agitation,  and  that  there  will  not  be  any 
such  very  violent  agitation,  whatever  other  kind 
there  may  be,  in  the  future — do  you  think  when  the 
agitation  subsides  the  feeling  against  the  police  will 
subside  ? — I think  the  feeling  against  the  police  will 
subside  largely.  I remember  when  the  police  were 
esteemed  and  looked  upon  with  the  highest  confi- 
dence ; and  I believe  that  this  feeling  will  return 
when  the  agitation  is  completely  broken  up. 

11599.  Do  you  think  when  that  occurs  they  will 
get,  at  any  rate,  fair  play  in  the  matter  of  small 
appointments  ? — I think  they  will ; but  the  traders 
of  the  country  would  rather  have  the  people  of  their 
own  class. 
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11600.  In  any  case  ? — -In  any  case.  The  Irish 
people,  as  a rule,  have  not  a warm  confidence  in  the 
servants  of  the  Government. 

11601.  Even  at  any  time  ? — At  any  time;  bnt  the 
feeling  was  multiplied  one-hundredfold  since  those 
doctrines  commenced  to  he  taught. 

11602.  Policemen  say  that  the  rule  against  going 
in  uniform  into  public-houses  is  disregarded,  and 
the  rule  being  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
violation  of  it  is  a public  breach  of  discipline,  and  a 
sort  of  scandal.  They  also  say  it  is  rather  hard  if  a 
friend  comes,  a sub-constable  has  no  place  but  his 
barrack  to  bring  him,  as  he  is  precluded  from 
entering  a public-house  ? — So  far  as  I know,  there 
should  be  no  loosening  of  discipline  as  regards 
public-houses.  The  less  the  members  of  the  force 
enter  public-houses  the  better  for  themselves,  and 
the  better  for  the  country. 

11603.  May  I ask  whether  if  it  be  a fact  that  the 
rule  is  violated,  that  that  is  rather  a serious  thing  ? 
— I know  it  cannot  be  generally  violated.  No  doubt 
it  does  occur  in  country  towns,  in  this  way,  that 
the  publican  sells  groceries,  meat,  and  other  things, 
and  the  policeman  has  to  go  into  the  shop.  You 
cannot  draw  the  line  as  to  whether  be  went  in  for  a 
proper  purpose  or  not. 

11604.  Then  you  would  not  suggest  any  relax- 
ation of  the  rule  ? — No. 

11605.  On  an  occasion  that  a brother  or  a relative 
came  to  town,  would  it  be  tolerable  that  the  con- 
stable might  permit  a sub-constable  once  in  a way 
to  go  to  a public-house  with  his  brother  or  relative? 
— I think  if  a well-defined  case  were  laid  before  a 
constable  in  a becoming  manner  it  would  be 
possible.  If  the  rule  were  framed  to  meet  that  case 
it  would  be  very  reasonable.  The  constable,  con- 
sidering the  case  a proper  one,  would  give  the  sub- 
constable leave  to  entertain  his  friend,  and  the 
sub-constable,  having  made  the  application,  would 
be  bound  in  honour  not  to  violate  such  leave. 

11606.  And  the  danger  would  be  lessened  if  the 
constable  was  bound  to  report  to  his  superior  that 
he  gave  the  permission,  and  his  reasons  for  doing 
so  ? — I think  a wise  rule  could  be  made  on  that 
subject,  and  it  would  meet  those  cases  exactly  which 
arise  from  time  to  time. 

11607.  On  the  subject  of  promotion  the  men  com- 
plain. The  real  root  of  their  complaint  is  this,  not 
any  unfairness  on  the  part  of  the  sub-inspector,  or 
the  county  inspector,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
but  a difference  of  system  in  different  counties 
which  leads  to  great  inequalities,  promoting  the 
young  men  in  one  county  and  the  old  men  in 
another.  They  suggest  that  there  should  be  no 
promotion  until  a man  had  a certain  number  of 
years’  service  ; that  there  should  be  an  examination 
conducted  by  persons  unconnected  with  the  county ; 
and  that  the  examinations  should  be  written.  There 
are  various  suggestions  of  that  kind.  Some  say 
promotions  should  not  be  by  county,  but  all  over  the 
countiy.  Of  course  the  difficulties  of  the  question 
have  presented  themselves  to  you.  Tell  us  what 
your  views  are  on  the  subject  ? — In  my  own  district 
I give  consideration  to  the  men  for  promotion  in 
placing  them  on  my  promotion  list  as  they  come  to 
that  period  of  service  when  they  are  most  active, 
mentally  and  physically — namely,  from  seven  years’ 
service  to  ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen.  I would  give  the 
senior  man  of  unblemished  character  his  full  con- 
sideration. If  I find  a man  has  a number  of  bad 
records,  I do  not  give  him  the  favoured  place  until 
the  man  that  stands  more  favourably  has  some  little 
advantage  in  point  of  time.  I examine  the  men, 
and  I do  not  think  my  examination  could  give  them 
cause  to  complain.  Every  quarter,  when  the  county 
inspector  comes  round,  the  men  are  called  before 
him  and  placed  on  his  list ; and  the  system  of  pro- 
motion is  found  to  work  evenly. 

11608.  And  it  works  one  way  in  one  place  fairly 
with  you,  and  a different  way  in  another? — Quite  so. 

11609.  Is  there  anything  you  would,  suggest  to 


ensure  a certain  regularity  all  through  the  force  in 
the  principle  of  promotion  ? — Perhaps  a system 
could  be  adopted  by  which  the  men  would  be 
examined,  and  a great  list  kept  at  head-quarters. 
The  head-quarters  might  be  in  a position  to  name 
the  persons  to  be  examined  and  promoted,  and  so 
take  promotion  out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  men 
altogether. 

11610.  That  could  be  done  so  as  to  make  promotion 
by  counties  ? — By  counties,  I would  say  ; but  I do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  necessity  to  withdraw  it 
from  the  county  system  I have  seen  worked  out. 

11611.  Mr.  Harrel. — But  in  counties  where  men 
see  one  man  obtain  his  promotion,  say  at  three  or 
four  years’  service,  and  another  has  no  chance  of 
obtaining  it  until  he  arrives  at  fifteen  years’  seiwice, 
do  you  not  think  that  contrasts  so  violent  are  cal- 
culated to  make  men  discontented  ? — That  has  been 
so  since  the  issue  of  Sir  John  Wood’s  Memorandum 
No.  4,  suggesting  that  young  men  should  get  a 
chance  at  an  earlier  period.  The  promotion  of 
young  men  has  been  more  maiked  since  then,  and 
no  doubt  it  creates  murmuring  to  some  extent. 
Indeed,  the  promotion  of  young  men  led  to  feelings 
of  that  sort  at  a very  remote  period,  too. 

11612.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  some  standard  of 
qualification  were  suggested  in  the  shape  of  example 
papers  of  examination,  by  which  each  sub-inspector 
would  be  more  or  less  guided,  it  would  be  an  im- 
provement on  the  present  system  ? — It  would. 

11613.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  sometimes 
now  a sub-inspector  gives  a very  stiff  examination  in 
one  district,  and  the  sub-inspector  in  the  adjoining 
district  may  give  an  easy  one  ? — That  is  perfectly 
possible. 

11614.  So  that  a man  who  might  attain  to  the 
position  of  acting  constable  in  one  district  would  be 
disqualified  in  another  ? — That  is  perfectly  possible. 

11615.  You  think,  then,  that  an  improvement 
might  be  made  in  that  direction  ? — I think  there 
might ; and  if  examination  papers  were  sent  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  sub-constable  under  examination  for 
promotion  by  the  sub-inspector,  and  these  submitted 
as  the  evidence  of  a man’s  fitness,  that  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  and  a good,  fair  test. 

11616.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  is  your  opinion  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  the  allowances  which  have  been 
recently  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury  to  head  and 
other  constables  when  absent  from  their  stations  at 
night? — I think  that,  on  the  whole,  they  fairly  meet 
the  expense  and  nothing  more.  The  men  were  under 
tremendous  expense. 

11617.  I am  speaking  now  of  the  allowances 
recently  sanctioned — 4s.  to  head  constables  and 
3s.  Qd.  to  others.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  those  allowances  ? — The  men  have 
been  asking  somewhat  larger  sums,  but  I do  not 
think  myself  there  is  a great  deal  in  the  demand. 
I think  the  recent  allowances  are  not  bad. 

11618.  Chairman. — The  recent  temporary  allow- 
ances ? — Yes. 

11619.  Mr.  Holmes. — But  I am  speaking  of  the 
allowances  x'ecently  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury  of 
4s.  to  head  constables  and  3s.  Qd.  to  other  constables, 
in  lieu  of  the  former  rates  of  3s.  6d.  and  2s.  fid. 
What  is  your  opinion  of  the  sufficiency  of  those 
allowances  ? — I think  that  a head  constable’s  allow- 
ance for  a night’s  absence  to  enable  him  to  stop  in  a 
respectable  house  might  be  5s. 

11620.  In  other  words,  in  his  case  you  would  make 
the  temporary  allowance  permanent  ? — Yes. 

11621.  And  -with  regard  to  other  constables  ? — I 
would  make  their  rate  4s.  a-night. 

11622.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  think  the  distinction  of 
Is.  is  necessary  between  the  rank  of  head  constable 
and  the  men  ? — Yes. 

11623.  Chairman. — Then  you  would  reduce  the 
present  temporary  allowance  in  their  case  from 
4s.  Qd.  to  4s.  ? — To  the  head  constable,  who  has  4s., 
I would  give  5s.  a-night,  and  to  the  constables  and 
others  who  have  3s.  Qd.,  I would  give  4s.  a-night. 
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11624.  About  the  select  list  a good  deal  of  com- 
plaint has  been  made  as  being  a means,  by  which 
young  men  get  undue  promotion  ? — What  is  your 
opinion  P — My  opinion  is  that  a sufficiently  full  test 
examination  would  meet  all  cases.  You  may  find  a 
young  man  who  has  got  more  schooling  than  another 
— a young  man  who  sits  idly  in  his  barrack  and  reads 
books  when  another  is  performing  duty,  and  does  not 
read  books  very  much.  That  is  why  I say  an  exami- 
nation wnich  shows  that  a man  has  literary  cjualifi- 
tions  sufficient  for  his  new  position  is  a better 
system  than  an  examination  where  the  men  are 
competing  with  persons  qualified  to  go  in  for  a 
special  examination,  and  it  would  lead  to  the  con- 
tentment and  satisfaction  of  the  men  expectin 
promotion,  to  a large  extent. 

11625.  Do  you  find  that  there  is.  a tendency 
on  the  part  of  any  considerable  number  of  men 
to  elevate  themselves  by  those  literary  studies 
at  the  expense  of  their  duty  and  at  the  expense  of 
their  comrades,  who  are  active  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty  ?— Undoubtedly,  the  man  who  gives  him- 
self over  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind  and  pre- 
paring  himself  for  examination  is  not  in  the  way  of 
duty.  He  will  take  his  turn  of  duty  when  he  is  sent 
out ; but  you  will  find  that  a policeman’s  most 
valuable  time  is  when  he  is  out  not  on  duty  at  all, 
but  searching  and  inquiring  among  the  people,  and 
that  man  may  not  be  so  well  made  up  educationally 
as  the  other. 

11626.  Has  the  present  system  a tendency  in  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  to  induce  men  to 
devote  themselves  to  study  ? — It  has. 

11627.  And  you  say  it  has,  to  some  extent,  dimi- 
nished the  efficiency  of  the  force  in  consequence  ? — 

It  has,  to  some  extent,  on  the  part  of  those  indi- 
viduals to  whom  I have  referred;  but  the  others 
who  have  not  given  themselves  over  to  their  books 
and  preparing  for  examination,  are  possibly  out  as 
heretofore.  I am  a long  time  in  the  force,  and  I 
remember  men  when  they  gave  their  whole  time  to 
the  service,  and  whether  it  was  the  state  of  the 
people  or  the  skill  of  the  police,  the  police  were 
more  successful  than  now.  Ho  doubt  the  estrange- 
ment of  the  people  from  the  police  did  not  exist  to 
the  same  extent  as  now. 

11628.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  you  are  rather 
inclined,  to  some  extent,  to  attribute  their  want  of 
success  to  the  present  system  ? — I would  not  go  that 
far,  but  I believe  the  examination  of  men  by  a suffi- 
ciently high  standard,  and  have  no  special  matter  in  it 
at  all,  would,  if  carried  out  uniformly,  work  more  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  force  than  by  making  a special 
examination,  in  which  a few  will  always  be  found  to 
take  a position  while  it  throws  the  others  back. 

11629.  Do  you  think  the  adoption  of  the  plan  you 
propose  would  have  the  effect  of  throwing  back 
more  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  force  men  who 
study  very  much  ? — It  would  to  some  extent  men 
who  set  themselves  down  in  leisure  hours  when  not 
on  duty  to  literary  study.  They  would  then  be 
more  likely  to  attend  to  their  duties  outside,  and 
there  would  also  be  an  inclination  to  keep  them- 
selves up  educationally. 

11630.  You  have  just  said  that  in  old  times  when 
the  men  were  not  studying  they  were  more  success- 
ful on  duty  ? — When  not  told  off  for  duty  a good 
policeman  does  more  for  the  public  than  when  on 
duty. 

11631.  A policeman,  when  anxious  to  discharge 
his  duty,  does  not  regard  that  time  as  leisure  ? — A 
zealous  policeman  does  not  consider  it  leisure  time  ; 
he  strolls  out  of  his  barrack,  and  having  in  view  his 
own  advancement  by  the  successful  discharge  of  his 
duty,  would  do  a wonderful  deal  of  good,  as  I knew 
them  to  do. 
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11632.  That  was  in  the  olden  times  rather  than 
now  ? — In  the  olden  times.  When  a man  is  not 
told  off  for  duty  he  can  go  about  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  work  his  way,  and 
that  is  the  time  he  is  successful. 

11633.  We  have  had  some  evidence  here  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  system  of  special  resident  magistrates 
on  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  force.  The  evi- 
dence appeared  to  have  been  given  under  some  reserve. 
The  men  appeared  to  be  rather  timid  about  giving 
it ; can  you  at  all  supplement  that  evidence  ? — In 
my  district  matters  have  gone  on  very  smoothly  and 
very  well.  No  doubt  the  work  has  been  increased. 

11634.  That  would  not  interfere  with  discipline  ? 
— It  is  simply  duty.  I do  not  see  that  it  has  inter- 
fered in  any  way  with  discipline  so  far  as  the  force 
in  my  district  is  concerned. 

11635.  Mr.  llarrel. — Your  district  is  one  in  which 
there  has  been  a good  deal  of  disturbance  from  time 
to  time  ? — It  moved  one  of  the  first  and  most 
violently  in  the  land  agitation. 

11636.  I should  say  the  duties  performed  by  your 
men  on  the  average  would  form  a very  fair  example 
of  constabulary  duties  in  a disturbed  district  ? — 
They  would. 

11637.  Would  you  give  us  an  idea  from  any  records 
in  your  possession  as  to  the  average  day’s  duty, 
I mean  the  duration  of  hours  during  which  a man 
would  be  engaged  on  duty  in  one  of  your  stations ; 
in  the  first  place,  the  duration  of  patrols  ? — Com- 
paring the  patrol  book  of  1876  with  the  patrol  book 
of  1880,  the  duty  appeax-s  to  have  been  about 
doubled  as  regards  the  time  upon  the  men. 

11638.  In  1876,  both  as  regards  the  frequency  of 
patrols  and  their  dui-ation? — In  1876 1 find  that  two 
patrols  in  the  twenty-four  hours  were  the  average 
number-. 

11639.  That  is  the  day  and  night  service  ? — Yes. 
Then  in  1880  I find  there  are  six  patrols  performed 
in  the  same  time  in  the  same  station.  There  are 
always  four  patrols  in  the  twenty-four  hours  as 
a rule,  so  that  the  duty  is  fully  doubled. 

11640.  Reducing  it  to  hours,  from  your  experience 
of  examining  the  books,  and  your  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  actual  duties  performed  by  your  men, 
can  you  say  the  number  of  hours  per  diem  of  actual 
duty  performed  by  a man  on  the  average  in  your 
district,  that  is,  not  taking  the  more  severe  station 
and  not  taking  the  easy  ? — It  would  be  difficult  to 
arrive  at  that.  Ballinrobe  is  a place  where  no  fixed 
system  of  duty  can  be  laid  down  at  all.  During  the 
whole  time  of  daylight  the  men  are  liable  to  sudden 
calls  for  duty.  A large  number  of  gentlemen  and 
others  who  come  into  the  place  have  to  be  specially 
protected.  The  ordinaiy  day  patrols  are  a minor 
portion  of  the  work,  and  therefore  it  is  a sort  of  con- 
tinuous occupation. 

11641.  So  that  you  say  scarcely  any  man  in  the 
district  feels  himself  quite  relieved  from  being 
called  upon  for  duty  any  time  in  the  day  ? — No  man 
in  the  whole  district  feels  himself  at  liberty  to  say 
he  is  free  from  duty  at  all,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  place. 

11642.  W ould  you  say  the  average  number  of  hours 
men  would  be  on  duty  in  the  twenty-four  would 
come  up  to  ten  or  twelve.  I am  not  speaking  now 
of  waiting  in  the  barrack,  but  of  actual  absence  from 
the  barrack  out  on  some  particular  duty  or  other  ? 
— I would  say  the  average  term  of  duty,  at  all 
events,  could  not  be  less  than  six  hours,  but  the  men 
could  never  feel  themselves  relieved  from  duty  even 
for  an  hour,  because  of  the  continual  necessity, 
arising. 

[Mr.  Holmes  left  the  room  on  official  business .] 
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11643.  Chairman. — You  are  county  inspector  of 
Meath  ? — Yes. 

11644.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in 
Meath  ? — Four  and  a-half  years. 

11645.  You  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland  ? — Yes.  I have  been  nearly 
thirty-one  years  in  the  service. 

11646.  You  know  the  demand  for  an  increase  of  pay 
rilade  by  the  force  is,  as  a rule,  Is.  a-day  ? — I believe  so. 

11647.  You  are  aware  of  the  present  rates  of  the 
force  ? — Yes. 

11648.  You  know  how  the  force  is  divided  into 
sub-constables,  acting-constables,  and  so  on ; young 
men  and  old  men,  men  without  wives  and  men  with 
wives  and  families,  each  of  these  classes  of  men 
affected  as  to  the  length  of  their  sex-vice  by  the  rates 
of  pay  they  x-eceive.  Take  the  case  of  a young  sub- 
constable who  was  not  married,  how  does  he  stand 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  his  pay  ? — He  is  better  off  than 
those  of  62 1.  a-year. 

11649.  I will  not  ask  whether  he  is  enabled  to  save 
or  not,  but  whether,  for  the  purpose  of  his  main- 
tenance as  a young  unmax-ried  man,  he  has  enough  ? 

. — I would  say  he  is  better  off  in  proportion  than  a 
man  of  longer  sex-vice. 

11650.  You  think  a young  sub-constable  is  better 
off  than  a man  of  longer  service  ? — Yes. 

11651.  What  would  you  say  of  a man  of  eight  or 
nine  years’  service  unmax-ried  ? — I think  that 
between  521.  and  621.  a-year  there  is  very  little 
difference,  and  there  is  very  little  difference  also 
between  a sub-constable  of  621.  and  a constable. 

11652.  You  think,  perhaps,  then,  that  the  difference 
of  101.  is  not  sufficient  to  mark  the  difference  of 
value,  the  difference  of  labour,  and  the  difference  of 
wear  and  tear  ? — Yes ; and  x-esponsibility. 

11653.  I was  contrasting  the  young  sub-constable 
with  the  man  who  remained  a sub-constable  for 
twenty  years,  and  you  do  not  think  that  a sufficient 
difference? — Ho;  I would  rather  see  men  of  long 
service  better  paid,  because  some  of  those  men  do 
not  get  advancement. 

11654.  Would  you  say  that  the  period  at  which  a 
man  would  reach  621.  a-year  pay  should.be  before  he 
was  twenty  years  in  the  service  ? — I might  say  that 
the  feeling  of  the  men  is  that  they  would  wish  to  be 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  English  police,  which  I 
learn  are  better  paid  than  the  constabulary.  Even 
the  Dublin  police  are  better  off  than  our  force. 

11655.  With  regard  to  the  English  service,  are  you 
awax-c  that  many  of  the  rural  force  ax-e  not  better 
paid  than  the  Ix-ish  constabulary  ? — I do  not  know. 
It  is  only  from  some  of  the  men  I heard  that 
the  pay  of  the  English  forces  was  much  better  than 
that  of  the  constabulary ; but  what  the  xate  of  pay 
is  I do  not  know. 

11656.  Then  returning  to  the  sub-constable ; you 
think  that  the  men  who  served  so  long  a period  as 
twenty  years  in  the  service  ought  to  be  better  paid 
in  proportion  ? — I think  so. 

11657.  Passing  on  to  the  constable,  you  think  there 
ouo-ht  to  be  some  greater  distinction  than  is  at 
present  made  between  a constable  who  discharges  so 
responsible  a duty  and  a sub-constable  ? — Yes ; 
the  constable  is  in  charge  of  a sub-district,  and  is 
x-esponsible  for  life  and  property.  It  would  be  an 
encouragement  if  he  were  better  paid. 

11658.  Are  there  any  particular  remarks  you  would 
offer  on  the  pay  of  head  constables  ? — Ho.  Except 
that  I would  like  to  see  them  better  paid.  The  men 
wish  to  be  on  the  same  scale  as  other  police  forces. 
During  the  late  agitation  they  were  almost  over- 
worked, and  in  few  counties  more  than  Meath. 
Meath  supplied  a great  many  detachments  to  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  to  no  end  of  Sheriffs’  sales 


during  the  past  eighteen  months.  Duties  were 
severe,  and  men  put  to  considerable  expense. 

11659.  Do  you  think  that  between  the  gratuity 
they  got  the  other  day  and  the  additional  xates 
which  have  been  allowed  them  they  have  not  been 
recouped  those  expenses  ? — I am  afraid  it  would  be 
hard  fox-  me  to  give  an  answer  to  that.  I know  that 
the  present  extra  pay  is  very  good. 

11660.  That  is  a more  pertinent  answer  than  my 
question  suggested.  Do  you  think  that  the  px-esent 
rates  of  extx-a.  pay  ax-e  adequate  to  meet  the  emer- 
gencies of  a time  such  as  we  have  been  going 
through? — Yes;  the  men,  from  what  I can  leax-n, 
would  be  well  satisfied  if  they  were  allowed  the 
4s.  6d.  a-night. 

11661.  Do  you  think  that  the  4s.  (id.  a-night  for  an 
ordinary  constable  and  sub-constable  is  necessary 
in  the  troublesome  time  to  meet  the  expense  ? — I 
know  they  are  put  to  very  serious  expense. 

11662.  Mr.  Barrel. — There  has  been  a permanent 
increase  in  the  case  of  head  constables  to  4s.,  and  of 
the  constables  and  sub-constables  to  3s.  6d.  ? — That 
is  the  permanent  increase. 

11663.  And  a supplemental  shilling  makes  it  4s.  6 d. 
and  5s.  ? — That  is  what  they  want. 

11664.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  supplemental 
shilling  is  a fair  and  px-oper  addition  ? — It  is  rather 
a hard  question  to  answer.  I know  that  in  some 
counties  they  have  been  put  to  very  serious  expense. 
In  parts  of  Meath  persons  refused  to  supply  them, 
and  they  were  paying  famine  prices,  and  when  on 
detachment  duty  they  have  great  difficulties  in  pro- 
curing necessary  food. 

11665.  I take  it  that  the  tendency  is,  from  your 
experience  of  Meath  duty,  to  say  the  present  rates 
are  the  proper  rates  ? — The  men  wish  those  rates, 
and  I would  recommend  them. 

11666.  You  have  spoken  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
pay  for  the  young  sub-constable  to  maintain  and 
support  him.  Could  you  tell  us  how  the  existing 
rates  of  pay  bear  on  the  married  men  ?— I believe 
some  of  the  married  men  have  a difficulty  in  pulling 
on.  I would  like  very  much  to  see  them  getting 
lodging  allowance.  I think  that  would  be  very 
important. 

11667.  Do  you  think,  apart  from  your  opinion  of 
its  importance,  that  it  is  a matter  they  talk  about 
among  themselves  ? — They  do  a good  deal.  The 
men  are  very  anxious  about  it. 

11668.  Do  you  think  that  if  they  got  a lodging 
allowance  propex-ly  guax-ded  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  hurrying  the  men  into  marriage  ? — I am  afraid  it 
would  be  hard  to  answer  that. 

11669.  Suppose,  instead  of  giving  it  to  men  at 
the  end  of  seven  years,  which  would  possibly  have 
such  an  effect,  that  you  say  to  a man,  “ If  you  like 
you  may  many,  but  you  will  not  get  any  lodging 
allowance  till  you  are  ten  or  twelve  years  in  the 
force,”  do  you  think  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  men  more  careful  ? — It  might.  I would 
recommend  lodging  allowance  accox-ding  to  length 
of  service,  say  61.,  101.,  121.,  151.  a-yeax-. 

11670.  And  you  also  count  on  this  that  a gra- 
duating scale  like  thatwould  have  the  effect  of  making 
a man  say,  “ I will  wait  a little  longer  till  I have  a 
better  allowance  ” ? — It  might  have  that  effect ; it 
might  be  a check. 

11671.  Do  you  think  the  married  men  more  un- 
manageable than  the  unmarried  men  ? — I have  very 
great  difficulty  indeed  in  getting  accommodation  xox 
them. 

11672.  When  you  have  a lot  of  married  men,  is 
there  any  hesitation  in  imposing  on  them  duties 
which  you  othei-wise  would? — In  moving  them 
would,  because  it  puts  on  them  very  serious  expense. 
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11673.  Then  a married  man  is  not  quite  so  dis- 
posable as  an  unmanned  man  ? — It  is  not  so  easy  to 
move  him  about. 

11674.  Mr.  Barrel. — I do  not  think  you  gave  a 
direct  answer  to  the  Chairman  as  to  a sub-constable 
arriving  at  the  maximum  pay  of  his  rank  at  a shorter 
period  than  twenty  years.  Do  you  not  think  a man 
is  rendering  his  most  valuable  service  as  sub-con- 
stable from  eight  or  nine  years  and  up  to  fifteen 
year’s’  service  ? — He  does ; 1 agree  with  you. 

11675.  Do  you  not  think  he  will  he  as  good  a sub- 
constable as  ever  he  will  be  between  those  periods  ? — I 
agree  with  you ; but  the  longer  he  remains  in  the 
service  the  more  experience  he  gets  and  the  better 
is  he  up  to  his  duties. 

11676.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  may  a man 
not  look  forward  reasonably,  if  he  aspires  in  that 
way,  to  be  promoted  at  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years’  service  ? — Yes,  if  he  is  suited  in  every  way 
for  promotion. 

11677.  In  the  early  period  of  his  service  nearly 
every  policeman  has  opportunities  of  qualifying  him- 
self, if  he  is  at  all  so  disposed  ? — Yes. 

11678.  Then,  has  it  ever  crossed  your  mind  that  it 
might  be  advisable  to  shorten  the  period  at  which  a 
sub-constable  would  attain  the  highest  pay  of  his 
rank,  say  at  fifteen  years  instead  of  at  twenty  ? — I 
think  that  would  be  desirable  ; the  majority  of  men 
get  their-  promotion  between  nine  and  fifteen  years’ 
service. 

11679.  And  the  man  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  get 
it  has  more  or  less  to  blame  himself  ? — Yes  ; and  it 
would  cheer  him  by  giving  him  an  increase  of  pay 
earlier. 

11680.  Chairman. — May  I ask  whether  you  have 
found  among  the  men  that  they  pay  very  great 
attention  to  the  subject  of  pension  ? — Yes. 

11681.  They  are  very  much  touched  by  that? — 
Yes.  That  is  the  principal  matter. 

11682.  We  have  been  told  that  something  like 
three-fourths  of  the  men  in  the  force  are  men  who 
entered  since  1866  ? — Yes,  I believe  so. 

11683.  And  all  those  are  affected  by  the  present 
system  ? — Yes. 

11684.  You  are  aware  of  the  constitution  of  other 
forces,  and  that  outside  the  older  members  of  your 
force  and  of  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police  force 
there  are  actually  no  forces  given  their  entire  pay  as 
pension.  The  demand  of  the  men  is  to  be  put  on 
their  entire  pay.  Do  you  think  it  has  at  all  struck 
many  of  them,  as  it  appears  to  have  struck  one  or 
two  of  the  witnesses  here,  that  something  less  than 
that  would  not  involve  perfect  equality  between 
pay  and  pension,  but  would  improve  their  present 
position,  might  meet  the  emergency  ? — I have  heard 
that  if  the  pay  was  increased  generally  and  that  they 
got  the  pension  on  the  new  rate  of  pay  they  might 
be  as  well  off  as  on  the  old  rate  of  pension.  I 
certainly  am  proud  of  the  County  Meath  force. 
During  the  whole  disturbance  there  was  not  the 
least  complaint.  They  performed  their  duties  most 
creditably  and  satisfactorily.  I think  the  men  are 
all  anxious  for  retirement  at  thirty  years’  service 
without  inspection  by  a Medical  Board. 

11685.  The  men  who  joined  since  1866  have  that 
power  ?■ — Yes  ; but  the  men  who  joined  before  1866 
and  retire  on  full  pay  have  not. 

11686.  Mr.  Ban-el. — That  is  one  of  the  slight  dis- 
advantages of  retiring  on  full  pay  ? — They  are  all 
anxious  to  retire  at  thirty  years’  service,  and  when 
they  arrive  at  that  service  they  are  trying  to  get 
out.  I think  retirement  should  be  compulsory  at 
thirty  years’  service. 

11687.  They  want  to  have  optional  retirement  at 
twenty-five  years’  service.  Is  it  your  experience  that 
at  twenty-five  years’  service  a considerable  number 
of  them  are  in  such  a state  of  physical  health 
that  they  might  be  allowed  to  retire  ? — I think  at 
twenty-five  years’  service  the  men  are  very  well  able 
to  work,  but  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  retiring  at  thirty  years’  service. 


They  are  not  fit  for  much  work  after  that.  There  is 
another  rank  in  the  service  not  well  paid — the 
county  inspector’s  clerk  or  storekeeper.  The  only 
additional  advantage  he  gets  is  11.  10s.  a-year,  and 
he  works  to  7,  8,  9,  and  10  o’clock  at  night,  and 
sometimes  even  later.  I am  aware  this  is  a matter 
that  a good  many  of  them  are  very  anxious  about. 

11688.  I am  obliged  to  you  for  referring  to  the 
subject.  The  clerk  is  also  storekeeper  ? — Yes. 

11689.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence  show- 
ing that  their  expense  in  keeping  a fire  eats  up  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  allowance? — Yes;  and 
if  any  of  the  clothing  gets  injured  the  clerk  is 
obliged  to  make  it  good. 

11690.  You  think  there  is  a substantial  case  for 
some  remuneration  ? — I do. 

11691.  What  would  you  suggest? — 11.  a-month. 

11692.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  them- 
selves, and  by  others  on  their  behalf,  that  they 
should  receive  the  temporary  rank  of  head  constable 
after  being  three  years  in  the  position  ? — I would  bo 
in  favour  of  that  after  a certain  time. 

11693.  Six  years  is  the  period  at  which  men  hope 
to  be  released  from  the  position  ? — I would  like  even 
to  reduce  that  time.  If  a man  works  faithfully  for 
four  years,  he  should  get  his  chance.  If  a county 
inspector’s  clerk  goes  on  properly  for  a year  or  so, 
he  ought  to  be,  as  in  the  depot,  entitled  to  the 
temporary  rank  of  head  constable,  and  wear  the 
uniform.  I was  always  in  favour  of  that. 

11693*.  That  would  be  91.  a-year  extra  at  the  ex- 
piration of  three  years  ? — I would  say  less  time  than 
that.  I am  aware  they  are  very  hard  worked. 

11694.  As  against  this,  of  course,  even  during  the 
periods  of  time  when  hard  work  is  performed  by  the 
force  in  general  those  men  have  their  nights  in  bed  ? 
— Yes  ; but  they  are  working  sometimes  from 
8 o’clock  in  the  morning  till  8 and  9 o’clock  at 
night,  and  it  is  very  laborious  and  responsible 
business.  There  are  few  counties  in  Ireland  in 
which  there  was  more  work  done  than  in  Meath 
during  this  agitation. 

11695.  Chairman. — There  has  been  a good  deal  of 
evidence  given  here,  perfectly  respectful  to  the 
officers,  and  not  at  all  reflecting  on  their  fairness, 
but  showing  that,  owing  to  the  different  views  of 
different  men,  very  different  modes  of  promotion 
prevail  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  men 
wish  to  have  a more  uniform  system,  and  that  no 
man  should  be  promoted  until  he  had  eight  or  nine 
years’  service ; secondly,  that  examination  papers  be 
sent  down  and  a Board  of  Examiners  unconnected 
with  the  locality  employed  to  examine.  May  1 ask 
whether  your  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this 
inequality  of  systems  ? — Not  by  the  men ; but  I may 
tell  you  the  system  in  Meath.  There  are  very  few 
men  in  Meath  promoted  under  nine  years’  service — 
between  nine  and  fifteen  years’  service  is  about 
the  average  ; but  occasionally  men  may  get  promo- 
tion at  eight  years’  service,  but  few  men  suited  for 
promotion  serve  nineteen  or  twenty  years  as  sub- 
constable. 

11696.  Mr.  Barrel. — The  practice  of  looking  for 
an  acting  constable  among  the  men  of  three  or  four- 
years’  service  does  not  obtain  in  your  county  ? — It 
does  not,  and  I do  not  approve  of  it,  nor  would  I like 
the  system  of  sending  papers  or  employing  a Board 
of  Examiners.  The  officer  places  the  man’s  name 
on  his  list,  I keep  an  eye  on  him  for  some  time, 
examine  him,  and  if  qualified,  and  in  every  way 
suited,  recommend  him  for  advancement. 

11697.  Chairman. — You  follow  a certain  line  of 
policy  which,  according  to  the  evidence  we  have 
received,  appears  to  recommend  itself  to  the  force 
generally.  Can  you  suggest-  any  regulations  by 
which  the  different  tendencies  of  county  inspectors 
might  be  brought  something  into  line  with  what 
you  have  described  as  the  practice  in  Meath  ; because 
if  you  choose  you  might  have  a different  line  ? — 

I am  particular  that  men  should  get  fair  play.  The 
only  way  of  enforcing  the  oractice  would  be  by  an 
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County  order  that  only  men  of  certain  service  should  be  put 
Inspector^  forwaV(p  Sometimes  a man  may  get  promotion  at 

J s ‘ six  years’  service,  but  he  must  be  sharp,  and  have 

30  Sept.,  1882.  done  something  to  merit  it. 

11698.  We  have  had  some  evidence  here  from 
various  quarters  about  certain  friction  arising  from 
the  undefined  authority  of  the  special  resident 
magistrates,  and  that  in  some  cases  he  appears  to 
infringe  on  the  authority  of  the  officer  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  force.  Have  you  found  any  feeling 
existing  among  your  men  on  that  subject  ? — I might 
answer  it  in  this  way,  that  the  men  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  system,  that  is,  with  the  direction 
from  the  special  resident  magistrate  on  the  subject 
of  patrols. 

11699.  Do  the  directions  of  the  special  resident 
magistrate  ever  go  direct  to  the  men  without  being 
conveyed  through  the  officer  ? — No,  not  in  Meath. 
Meath  has  within  the  last  three  or  four  months  been 
placed  under  the  direction  of  a special  resident 
magistrate. 

11700.  He  conveys  his  directions  through  the 
officers  ? — Through  the  officers. 

11701.  Is  it  that  the  directions  given  are  given  so 
suddenly,  or  involve  additional  duty,  or  what 
features  of  those  directions  do  the  men  object  to  ? — 
The  directions  involve  additional  duty,  causing  the 
men  to  grumble,  and  I believe  men  in  some  dis- 
tricts threatened  to  resign  in  consequence. 

11702.  Was  it  such  an  addition  to  their  duty  as 
largely  increased  their  work? — Yes;  six  or  seven 
hours’  duty  in  the  day,  which  they  considered  was 
more  than  was  required. 

11703.  Contrasting  that  seven  hours’  patrol  duty 
with  their  former  patrol  duty,  was  it  much  of  an 
increase  ? — I think  the  men  were  rather  dissatisfied 
at  being  required  to  do  it.  They  told  me  they  were 
willing  to  work  twenty-three  hours  a-day  if  neces- 
sary, visiting  outrages,  &c.,  but  they  felt  very  much 
dissatisfied  at  being  required  to  do  six  or  seven  hours’ 
duty  where  it  was  not  necessary,  and  they  considered 
it  hard. 

11704.  Then  their  allegation  was  that  unneces- 
sary duty  was  thrown  upon  them  when  the  country 
was  quiet  ? — That  is  what  they  considered,  and  the 
men  threatened  to  resign.  I am  aware  that  they 
were  dissatisfied,  and  that  many  of  the  men  of  the 
county  complain  of  the  present  system. 

11705.  Many  of  the  men  say  that  the  rule  against 
going  in  uniform  into  public-houses  is  in  reality  in 
many  cases  neglected,  and  neglected  in  such  a way 
that  people  remark  it,  and  see  the  rule  is  being 
violated  ; but  the  men  consider  it  is  very  hard  on  a 
man  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  a public-house 
if  he  has  a friend  on  a visit  to  the  town  where  he  is 
stationed,  inasmuch  as  he  cannot  bring  him  into  his 
guard-room,  and  they  ask  in  a broad  way  that  the 
rule  should  be  annulled,  both  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  not  enforced,  and,  if  enforced,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable. Is  it  fair  to  ask  your  opinion  generally 
on  the  subject? — In  olden  times  the  men  were 
allowed  to  go  about  a good  deal.  Perhaps-,  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  discipline,  it  may  be  better  for  me  not  to 
give  an  opinion.  I am  very  much  against  public- 
houses  ; but  if  duty  requires  I have  no  objection  to 
men  taking  parties  there  to  get  information  from 
them. 

11706.  But  suppose  a man’s  brother  came  to  town. 


He  cannot  go  into  a public-house  with  him,  and  he 
has  no  place  else  to  go;  that  is  the  ground  on  which 
they  rest  the  claim.  You  would  not  be  for  a total 
abolition  of  the  rale  ?— No,  it  would  be  a risk. 

11707.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  some  such 
rule  as  this  : that  the  constable  in  charge  might  be 
allowed  to  permit  his  sub-constable  to  go  for  a 
limited  time,  say  half-an-hour  or  an  hour,  into  a 
public-house  once  in  a way,  not  when  any  casual 
acquaintance  met  him  in  the  street,  but  when  a 
brother  or  cousin  or  friend  came  to  the  place,  and 
when  the  constable  giving  such  permission  should 
record  it,  and  account  to  his  sub-inspector  for 
having  given  it ; do  you  think  such  a regulation  as 
that  could  be  adopted  without  endangering  sobriety? 
— It  could ; the  constable  giving  permission  to  go 
for  a limited  time  to  get  refreshments  in  a public- 
house. 

11708.  I would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  about  the 
rule  which  obliges  men  to  keep  their  children  out 
of  barracks  after  14i  years  of  age  ? — I approve  of 
the  rule.  After  a certain  time  it  is  better  to  keep 
children  out  of  barracks. 

11709.  The  men  approve  of  the  principle  of  the 
rule,  and  the  only  question  is  about  the  time  it 
should  be  enforced ; they  seem  to  think  14^  years  of 
age  too  early  ? — Where  there  are  girls  in  a family  it 
is  better  to  remove  them  at  that  age. 

11710.  On  what  grounds  ? — I think  it  is  safer  fox- 
all  parties. 

11711.  Then  you  rather  approve  of  the  present 
rule  ? — I do. 

11712.  Mr.  Barrel. — The  constabulary  of  your 
county  have  been  hard  worked  during  the  distur- 
bance ? — Very. 

11713.  Without  entering  closely  into  particulars, 
could  you  give  us  approximately  an  idea  of  the 
relative  frequency  and  duration  of  duties,  such  as 
patrol  and  duties  of  that  character,  at  the  present  time 
as  compared  with  four  years  ago  ? — I brought  patrol 
books  for  the  pur-pose  of  shoving  you,  as  required. 
The  patrol  system  under  the  present  special  resident 
magistrates  has  been  very  severe  in  some  places.  I 
have  seen  at  stations  120  patrols,  and  even  200; 
for  instance,  in  July  last,  at  the  station  of  Moynalty 
124  patrols  were  performed,  and  to  contrast  that  with 
July  1879,  at  that  station  I find  the  number  was 
44  patrols. 

11714.  Chairman. — That  means  something  very 
like  trebling  the  patrols  ? — Here,  in  November  1879 
there  were  53  patrols,  and  taking  July  last  there 
were  124. 

11715.  Did  the  party  consist  of  the  same  strength? 
— I think  not ; the  party  is  stronger  at  present. 

11716.  It  would  be  impossible  to  perform  the 
number  of  patrols  with  the  party  originally  there  ? 
— At  present  the  men  are  required  to  be  six  or  seven 
hours  on  duty. 

11717.  Then  they  are  also  required,  of  course,  to 
answer  every  incidental  call  ? — Certainly ; they  are 
expected  to  do  six  or  seven  hours’  duty,  and  after 
that,  if  an  outrage  occurs,  or  whatever  the  cause 
may  be,  they  arc  required  to  go  off,  so  that  a man 
may  have  to  do  twelve,  fourteen,  or-  fifteen  hours 
duty. 

11718.  Does  that  frequently  occur  ? — I think  not ; 
the  new  system  has  only  commenced  since  August 


Sub-Inspector  William  David  G-kene,  examined. 


Sub-  11719.  Chairman. — You  are  stationed  at  Mary- 

Inspector  borough  ?— Yes. 

W.  D.  Grene.  11720.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  there  ? 

— More  than  five  years. 

Sept.,  1882.  11721.  Have  you  had  experience  of  other  parts  of 

Ireland  ? — Yes.  I have  been  stationed  in  Wicklow 


and  Kilkenny,  .and  I have  also  been  on  duty  in 
fifteen  counties  for  different  periods. 

11722.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  increase  ot 
pay  demanded  by  the  men — Is.  a-day  ? Yes. 

11723.  You  know  the  different  classes  of  men, 
beginning  with  the  young  unmarried  sub-constable, 
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and  going  on  with  the  various  increases  of  pay  and 
promotions,  and  you  know  a great  many  men  with 
seven  or  eight  or  ten  years’  service  in  the  force. 
Give  us  your  impression  generally  on  the  question 
whether  the  present  pay  is  adequate  to  keep  them  or 
not  ? — X do  not  think  it  is,  as  a rule.  I have  studied 
the  question  very  carefully  since  I heard  I was 
coming  here.  As  soon  as  I got  the  telegram  I sent 
a circular  to  every  station  in  the  county  saying  I 
would  be  glad  if  they  let  me  have  their  views  by 
return  of  post.  I got  the  views,  and  I know  what 
they  are.  I went  over  them,  and  saw  how  far  I 
agreed  with  them. 

11724.  "What  we  would  like  to  have  would  be  your 
views.  We  already  know  the  views  of  the  men? — 
I prepared  myself  for  that  purpose. 

11725.  I suppose  the  general  tendency  is  to  ask  Is. 
a-day  increase? — Eveiy  man  in  the  county,  ap- 
parently by  common  consent,  asked  Is.  a-day. 

11726.  You  have  gone  through  the  various  esti- 
mates and  expenses,  &c. ; what  do  you  think  of  that 
demand  of  Is.  a-day  ? — I think  it  is  too  much. 

11727.  Take  the  case  of  a sub-constable  who  has  no 
incumbrance — 18  or  19  years  of  age  when  he  joined, 
and  who  probably,  in  any  other  calling,  would  be 
unable  to  save  much  money  in  the  early  years 
of  life,  do  you  think  he  requires  any  increase  of  pay  ? 
— Not  much ; but  in  going  over  the  question,  and 
making  inquiries  among  the  different  police  forces, 
it  would  be  only  fair  play  to  raise  their  pay  on  a 
level  with  the  English  police  forces. 

11728.  I suppose  your  attention  has  been  mainly 
directed  to  the  town  forces  and  the  foi'ces  in  the 
counties  where  the  pay  is  high  ? — I have  taken  the 
London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Lancashire 
police. 

11729.  Have  you  at  all  taken  into  account  the 
country  police  forces  ? — The  Lancashire  police  force 
is  paid  as  high  as  any  city  force. 

11730.  No  doubt  the  Lancashire  is  highly  paid. 
Are  you  aware  that  that  force  manages  the  police 
affairs  of  a large  number  of  towns  which  have  not 
special  police  forces  ? — Yes. 

11731.  And  that  it  savours  very  much  of  a city 
force  as  well  as  of  a county  force,  and  therefore  it  is 
a force  that  you  cannot  take  as  a typical  force? — 
There  are  a great  many  large  towns  in  the  county, 
of  course. 

11732.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  a sub-con- 
stable should  not  reach  his  maximum  pay  until  he 
has  been  twenty  years  in  the  service  ? — I would  not 
make  any  difference  about  the  sub-constables,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  other  ranks  I would. 

11733.  What  would  you  say  about  the  other  ranks  ? 
— I have  drawn  out  a scheme  as  to  what  I think 
would  be  a fair  rate  to  give  the  men. 

11734.  Please  to  state  it  ? — The  sub-constables  at 
present  receive  at  the  rate  of  39 1.  a-year  for  six 
months’  service.  I would  give  them  52 1.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  receiving  that  at  present, 
because  they  are  getting  a subsistence  allow- 
ance. 

11735.  You  would  strike  off  the  subsistence  allow- 
ance ? — Yes ; because,  as  a matter  of  fact,  a man 
under  six  months’  service  is  receiving  a few  pence 
more  than  when  he  is  put  on  the  52 1.  rate,  there 
being  no  deduction  for  centage. 

11736.  Then  you  would  substitute  an  increase  of 
pay  which  would  bring  him  up  to  52 Z.  Pass  to  the 
next  ? — I would  give  60Z.  instead  of  52 Z. 

11737.  That  would  be  nearly  24s.  a-week.  Have 
you  found  many  English  forces  where,  outside  the 
great  town  forces,  a man  virtually  begins  at  24s. 
a-week  ? — No  ; I do  not  know  much  about  the  other 
forces,  except  those  I mentioned  and  the  Dublin 
metropolitan  police.  But  you  seem  to  be  making  a 
point  as  regai’ds  the  city  forces.  I think,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  of  late  years  such  forces  in  the  counties  have 
a great  deal  harder  work. 

11738.  I shall  come  to  that  in  a minute.  Pass  to 
tue  next  grade  ? — At  eight  years’  service  I would 


give  631. ; at  fourteen  years,  661. ; and  at  twenty  Su*)' 
years,  70Z.  w1  nperctor 

11 739.  I will  go  back  for  a moment  to  the  subject  ’ _1 ene‘ 

of  duty.  Lx  very  quiet  times,  before  those  troubles  30  Sept.,  1882. 
arose,  the  duties  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  were  not 
very  heavy  ? — Not  very  heavy,  but  stiU  at  all  times 
heavier  than  the  duties  of  the  rural  forces  in  Eng- 
land. When  the  English  police  are  off  duty  they  are 
off  duty,  but  the  Irish  Constabulary  are  never  off 
duty. 

11740.  Within  the  last  three  years  the  duties  have 
undoubtedly  been  increased? — Very  much  so.  I 
have  evidence  here  of  that. 

11741.  Prom  what  you  know  of  forces  in  Great 
Britain,  would  you  say  that  they  have  not  heavier 
duty  than  the  Irish  Constabulaxy  during  the  last 
throe  years  ? — Cex’tainly,  I do  not  believe  there  is 
any  body  of  men  in  the  world  went  through  so 
much. 

11742.  Will  you  go  on  now,  please,  to  the  rates  of 
pay  you  px’opose  for  acting  constable,  constable,  and 
head  constable? — The  acting  constable,  761. ; the 
constable  on  appointment,  80  Z. ; after  two  years, 

85  Z. ; and  after  five  years’  service,  90Z. 

11743.  And  the  head  constable  how  much?  — I 
would  have  the  head  constable  begin  at  95  Z.,  and 
give  him  increments  of  pay  the  same  as  is  generally 
the  case  in  England — after  two  years,  100Z.,  and 
after  five  years,  110Z.,  which  would  be  the  average 
pay  of  a second-class  inspector,  whose  rank  would  be 
as  close  as  we  can  go  to  that  of  first-class  head  con- 
stable. 

11744.  Have  you  observed  any  striking  distinction 
between  the  married  men  and  the  unmarx-ied  men  as 
regards  the  adequacy  of  the  present  x'ates  of  pay ; do 
you  think  the  married  men  are  in  a worse  position 
than  the  unmarried  men  ? — Of  coui’se  they  are. 

The  pay  of  a married  man  at  fourteen  years’  sex-vice 
is  4Z.  19s.  8tZ.  a-month,  that  is  1Z.  4s.  llcZ.  a-week. 

I could  show  you  that  for  the  most  moderate 
necessaries  of  life  it  will  cost  him  that,  and  he  will 
have  nothing  for  the  clothing  or  education  of  his 
family. 

11745.  How  many  children  do  you  assume  him  to 
have  ? — Only  two.  This  is  an  actual  case  I am 
taking. 

11746.  This,  then,  is  an  actual  case,  and  not  an 
estimate  ? — It  is  an  actual  case  of  a man’s  expenses 
at  Portaxlington  weekly.  Cost  of  living  of  a maxricd 
man  of  fourteen  years’  service,  monthly  pay, 

4Z.  19s.  8cZ.  : tea,  Is.  6d. ; sugar,  lOcZ. ; bread,  3s.  6tZ. ; 
butter,  2s. ; milk,  Is.  5^cZ.  (a  quax’t  per  diem)  ; fuel, 

2s.  6tZ. ; paraffin  oil,  2|cZ. ; lj-  lbs.  of  meat  per  day  ; 
rent  of  lodging,  3s.  6«Z.  a-week;  potatoes,  Is.  3d. 
at  5 tZ.  a-stone ; sundries,  Is.  6d. ; total,  1Z.  4s.  ll£d. ; 
and  he  has  nothing  to  meet  his  other  expenses,  such 
as  clothing. 

11747.  May  I ask  from  your  experience  how  the 
men  who  ax’e  in  that  position  manage  ?— I think 
in  a great  many  cases  they  are  in  debt.  I am 
sorry  to  say  I very  frequently  get  complaints  from 
slxop-keepei's.  I got  an  unusually  lai'ge  number  of 
letters  lately ; I imagine  it  was  because  they  heard 
of  the  men  getting  a grant,  and  they  wanted  the 
benefit  of  it. 

11748.  Would  you  say  whether  many  of  those  cases 
where  debts  accrued  were  cases  of  men  who  were 
sober,  and  who  did  not  add  to  their  expenses  by 
irregularity  ? — I do  not  know.  The  shop-keepers 
might  think  it  their  best  plea  not  to  put  forward 
claims  for  drink.  The  cases  I talk  of  were  not  for 
drink. 

11749.  But,  apart  from  those,  did  the  men  bear  a 
decent  character  for  steadiness  ? — Yes. 

11750.  May  I ask  whether  you  are  aware  married 
men,  before  the  late  disturbed  times,  were  liable  to 
get  into  debt  ? — As  long  as  I am  in  the  force  J am 
hearing  complaints. 

11751.  You  think  the  married  men  are  the  men  on 
whom  this  bears  most  hardly  ? — Of  coui'se.  As ' a 
rule  they  do  not  live  in  mess. 
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11752.  You  are  quite  aware  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  give  a man  additional  pay  as  pay 
because  be  was  a married  man  ? — I do  not  think 
that  would  do. 

11753.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  way  this  could 
be  met? — Certainly;  and  it  is  the  only  recom- 
mendation I made  before  the  Commission  of  1872 
that  was  not  carried  out,  namely,  that  there  should 
be  a lodging  allowance  for  the  men  not  accommo- 
dated in  barracks. 

11754.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  way  of  dealing 
with  the  case  of  the  men  ? — I would  give  them  fuel 
allowance,  too. 

11755.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  extend  the 
restriction  on  marriage  beyond  seven  years  ? — I do 
not  think  so.  When  I recommended  an  increase  for 
the  men,  Lord  Monck  asked  me  would  not  that  be 
holding  out  a temptation  to  them  to  many.  I told 
him  then,  and  I have  never  had  any  reason  to  alter  my 
opinion,  that  apparently  the  easier  it  was  for  them 
to  many  the  fewer  married. 

11756.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  an  unmarried  police  force  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years’  standing  ? — I do  not  think  it  would. 

11757.  May  I ask  you,  furthermore,  whether  you 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce  rules  restrict- 
ing marriage  similar  to  those  that  exist  in  the  army  ? 
— That  is,  only  having  a certain  pi’oportion  of  the 
men  married  on  the  strength  of  the  regiment  ? 

11758.  Could  you  introduce  rules  that  only  a per- 
centage of  the  men  could  be  married,  and  do  you 
think  you  could  maintain  a force  of  twenty -five  years’ 
service  with  such  rules  ? — I do  not  think  so.  It  has 
not  been  put  forwai’d  as  a grievance  now,  but  I 
heard  men  talking  of  the  restriction  of  seven  years. 

11759.  I pi'esume  you  would  hardly  be  in  favour 
of  removing  that  restriction? — I think  not. 

11760.  If  anything  were  given  as  an  allowance  to 
married  men,  do  you  not  think  it  should  be  given  in 
such  a way  that  it  would  not  induce  men  to  marry 
earlier  than  now  ? — Yes. 

11761.  Suppose,  instead  of  giving  a married  man 
an  allowance  at  seven  years,  you  said,  “ You  may 
marry  at  seven  years,  but  you  will  get  no  allowance 
until  you  are  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  years  in  the 
force,”  do  you  not  think  that  would  come  in  aid  of  a 
man  just  as  his  family  were  springing  up  about  him, 
and  his  expenses  increasing,  without  encouraging 
him  to  marry  rashly  ? — I think  that  would  be  a good 
plan. 

11762.  Mr.  Hobnes. — You  said  you  gave  evidence 
before  Lord  Monck’s  Committee.  You  are  aware 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  recommendation 
of  that  Committee  that  the  Act  of  1874  was  passed, 
by  which  the  increase  of  pay  was  given  to  the  men  ? 
—Yes. 

11763.  Were  the  men,  so  far  as  you  know,  satisfied 
with  the  increase  then  given  ? — I think  they  were 
pretty  well  satisfied  then. 

11764.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  increase  ? — My  opinion  then  and  now  is  that 
it  was  amply  sufficient  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances for  the  juniors,  but  it  was  not  at  all  sufficient, 
for  the  higher  grades.  The  sub-constables’  pay  was 
increased  100  per  cent.,  and  the  head  constables  and 
others  did  not  get  more  than  30  per  cent. 

11765.  Your  opinion  is  that  it  was  sufficient  for 
the  lower  grades  ? — Yes. 

11766.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  sub-constables  at 
their  lowest  rate  of  pay  can  live  within  it  and  do 
live  with  it  ? — I am  sure  a single  sub-constable  can 
live  on  his  pay ; but  the  question  arises,  “ Are  you 
only  to  give  a man  what  he  can  put  down  his  throat ; 
is  he  not  to  save  money,  or  to  get  anything  beyond 
what  he  can  eat  and  drink  ?” 

11767.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  many  men  among 
the  lowest  grades  of  sub-constables  have  saved  money 
and  even  now  save  money  ? — I do  not  know,  indeed. 
I have  no  way  of  knowing  it,  in  fact. 

11768.  Within  your  experience  you  are  not  aware 
of  men  having  saved  money  as  sub-constables  ? — I 


have  no  knowledge  of  their  private  affairs.  I hear 
they  are  in  debt,  but  I have  no  way  of  knowing  what 
they  may  have  saved. 

11769.  Are  you  aware  it  came  out  in  evidence 
before  the  Committee  that  sat  in  the  spring  of  this 
year  that  the  men  frequently  saved  money  ? — I do 
not  know.  I never  saw  any  of  the  evidence  given 
then. 

11770.  Mr.  Harr  el. — The  subject  of  promotion  has, 
I am  sure,  as  a sub-inspector,  engaged  your  attention 
from  time  to  time  ? — Yes. 

11771.  And  the  present  system,  which  has  been 
detailed  in  evidence  here,  demands  very  much 
exercise  of  discretion  by  both  sub-inspector  and 
county  inspector  ? — Yes  ; too  much,  I think. 

11772.  That  discretion  is  variously  exercised,  and 
creates  over  Ireland  a great  deal  of  diversity  of 
practice  ? — Decidedly. 

11773.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  by  which, 
while  a sufficient  power  was  retained  in  the  hands 
of  the  immediate  superiors  of  a man  as  to  recom- 
mendation and  so  on,  such  rules  might  be  framed 
as  would  bring  about  a more  uniform  practice  in  the 
advancement  of  men,  particularly  from  the  lowest 
grade  ? — I think  it  ought  to  be  a rule  that  when  a 
man  attained  a certain  service,  say  seven  years,  he 
should  be  reported  on,  and  either  placed  on  a list 
for  promotion  or  not.  The  great  fault  of  the  present 
system  is,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  that  different 
officers  take  different  views.  In  some  counties 
there  are  constables  and  acting  constables  promoted 
at  two  or  three  years’  service.  In  sever  ah  counties 
they  are  not  promoted  till  they  have  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years’  service,  and  there  is  such  a diversity 
of  practice  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  dissatis- 
faction about  it.  I have  thought  over  the  subject 
very  much,  and  endeavoured  to  lay  down  rules 
about  it,  trying  to  meet  the  different  claims  of 
ability,  service,  and  all  that. 

11774.  Have  you  also  considered  the  difficulty  that 
arises  from  time  to  time  by  the  different  standards 
of  qualifications  set  up  by  different  practice  ?— I do 
not  know  what  the  practice  is.  My  own  practice 
has  been  to  have  a regular  competitive  examina- 
tion. The  last  time  I had  the  men  up  to  ten  years' 
service  who  had  not  been  promoted. 

11775.  After  all,  would  not  the  result  of  such  an 
examination  vary  much  with  the  standard  by  which 
you  examine  them  ? — Yes  ; but  I do  not  know 
exactly  what  you  mean  by  the  word  “ standard.”  I 
set  a number  of  questions  in  each  subject,  and  the 
man  who  gives  the  highest  answering  in  most  of 
them  gets  first.  That  is  not  exactly  a standard. 

11776.  Suppose  you  put  very  difficult  questions,  no 
doubt  the  more  highly  educated  man  of  the  lot 
would  far  out-distance  his  competitors  ? — Yes. 

11777.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  gave  questions 
comparatively  simple,  and  also  gave  dictation, 
arithmetic,  and  other  things  comparatively  easy,  the 
men  of  moderate  ability  would  be  found  to  be  quite 
equal  ? — Yes,  counting  altogether. 

11778.  Then,  with  the  view  of  giving  every  man  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  how  he  was  to  be  examined, 
if  something  in  the  shape  of  simple  papers  of 
examination  suggesting  how  this  would  be  earned 
out  were  issued,  it  would  have  a good  effect  ? Yes, 
decidedly ; and  then  that  would  be  uniform  for 
Ireland. 

11779.  You  do  not  think  that,  as  a rule,  the  men 


object  to  being  examined  by  written  papers  . JNO. 
There  are  some  things  they  could  not  well  c 
examined  in  viva,  voce.  I have  always  examined  by 
written  papers  and  never  viva  voce,  because  t e 
viva  voce  knocks  the  nervous  man  about. 

11780.  Having  regard,  of  course,  to  the  result  ot 
the  examination,  the  two  other  things  you  study  in 
placing  a man  on  the  promotion  list  are,  I take  it, 
seniority,  official  character  and  zeal  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  as  a policeman  ? — Yes.  Of  course  the 
is  the  absence  of  unfavourable  records. 

11781.  But  that  is  official  character  ?— Yes. 
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11782.  As  regards  promotion  to  tlie  higher  ranks, 
what  • do  yon  think  of  the  select  list  ? — I do  not 
know ; I have  seen  some  examples  that  I do  not 
believe  in  very  much ; but  on  the  whole,  I suppose 
it  comes  out  fair. 

11783.  Before  permitting  a constable  to  compete 
for  the  select  list  at  present,  all  he  requires  is  two 
years  as  constable  in  charge  of  a station  and  three 
years  not  in  charge;  so  that  he  may,  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  have  attained  the  rank  of  constable 
at  four  or  five  years’  service,  which  would  give  him 
the  opportunity  of  attaining  the  rank  of  head,  con- 
stable at  eight.  Do  you  think  that  before  per- 
mitting him  to  compete  for  the  select  list  he  should 
have  arrived  at  some  definite  period  of  sendee  in 
the  force  such  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ? — Yes, 
there  ought  to  be  uniformity ; and  if  there  was 
uniformity  in  the  case  of  sub-constables  it  would 
rule  promotion  to  the  rank  of  head  constable  too. 

11784.  Do  you  think,  as  a sub-inspector,  that  the 
gain  which  is  obtained  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances by  advancing  men  at  an  early  period  of  their 
service,  even  for  good  police  duties,  may  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  heartburnings,  dis- 
satisfaction, and  jealousies  which  arise  in  the  minds 
of  a large  number  at  those  promotions  ? — I think  so. 
I think  it  would  most  likely  be  better  to  defer  their 
promotion. 

11785.  Do  you  think  the  gains  by  their  promotion 
ai-e  more  than  counterbalanced  by  loss  in  another 
direction  ? — I think  they  are  counterbalanced. 

11786.  It  has  been  suggested  here  that  a policeman 
labours  under  a disability  in  the  way  of  not  being 
able  to  go  into  a public-house  or  hotel,  or  being  able 
to  treat  a friend  as  any  ordinary  man  is  entitled  to 
do.  No  doubt  to  a constable  in  charge  of  a station 
this  does  not  apply,  because  he  has  his  private  room 
and  can  take  in  his  friend  ? — He  can. 

11787.  But  he  does  not  often  do  it  ? — No. 

11788.  But  with  regard  to  the  men,  they  could  not 
well  take  a friend  into  the  public  day-room  ? — They 
could  not. 

11789.  Men  occasionally  do  go  into  public-houses, 
although  it  is  contrary  to  the  regulations  ? — 
They  do. 

11790.  Do  you  think  that  ill  consequences  would 
result  from  any  relaxation  of  the  regulations  ? — I 
do  not.  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
relax. 

11791.  Do  you  mean  altogether  ? — I would  relax 
it  altogether.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  punish  a man 
if  he  takes  too  much.  . If  he  does  not,  I do  not  see 
what  harm  he  is  doing. 

11792.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  a 
man  in  the  position  of  a policeman,  with  a good  deal 
of  spare  time  under  ordinary  circumstances,  should 
be  unrestricted  in  spending  it  in  public-houses  ? — 
They  might  not  spend  as  much  as  at  present ; but  one 
of  the  great  faults  we  have  in  the  force  is  their  want 
of  knowledge  in  not  mixing  with  the  people. 

11793.  They  are  isolated  from  the  people  ? — Yes  ; 
and  I would  like  to  remove  every  barrier  to  their 
mixing  with  the  people.  I think  if  they  do  commit 
an  indiscretion,  they  are  met  at  the  barrack  for 
taking  too  much.  I would  remove  that  restriction 
altogether. 

11794.  Or  would  you,  as  a step  in  the  direction  to 
see  how  it  would  work,  be  disposed  to  think  it  might 


be  met  by  permitting  the  constable  to  give  a man 
leave  if  he  had  a friend  ? — I do  not  know  that.  I 
would  not  care  to  be  running  every  moment  to  the 
constable.  I would  remove  the  restriction,  and  I 
would  also  give  the  constable  more  power  in  letting 
a man  have  leave  for  a few  hours  any  time  he 
wanted  it. 

11795.  He  can  give  him  leave  for  four  hours  ? 

Yes.  The  only  check  on  it  is  that  the  man  has  to 
return  at  10  o’clock. 

11796.  You  can  see  where  it  is  unduly  exercised  ? 
— Yes. 

11797.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a proper 
extension  P— The  men  of  the  Queen’s  County  want 
to  be  allowed  to  go  a mile  and  a quarter  without 
any  leave  at  all,  and  that  the  constable  should  have 
power  to  give  them  ten  hours’  leave. 

11798.  Ending  at  roll-call  ?— Some  said  that^and 
others  said  at  any  time.  There  are  different  places 
of  amusement  they  might  be  asked  to  that  would 
not  be  over  at  roll-call,  and  if  a constable  saw  their 
business  was  of  such  a legitimate  nature  as  that,  he 
should  have  power  to  give  ten  hours’  leave,  ending1 
after  roll-call. 

11799.  Chairman. — Is  it  the  rule  that  at  present 
under  no  circumstances  can  a man  get  leave  to  be 
out  after  roll-call  for  the  purpose  of  amusement  ? — 
Certainly  not,  from  the  constable,  but  from  the 
officer  he  can  get  leave. 

11800.  Can  he  get  leave  from  a head  constable  ? — 
A head  constable  has  no  more  power  than  a con- 
stable. 

11801.  Mr.  Harrel. — Unless  in  charge  ofj'a  dis- 
trict P — Yes. 

11802.  Have  the  duties  of  the  men  increased  both 
as  regards  distance  gone  over  and  hours  of  duration 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? — Enormously. 

11803.  Have  they  doubled  ? — I have  d patrol-book 
here  from  Ballybrittas,  which  shows  that  in  the 
last  month  there  have  been  255  patrols,  and  a 
couple  of  years  ago  there  would  be  only  forty. 

11804.  How  many  men  were  there  a couple  of 
years’  ago  and  how  many  now  ? — Six  then  and  nine 
now. 

11805.  That  is  counting  day  and  night  patrols  ? — 
There  has  been  a continuous  patrol  kept  up  at  that 
station  in  consequence  of  threatening  letters  received 
by  two  landlords. 

11806.  Could  you  say  for  your  district  about  the 
number  of  hours  a-day  that  each  man  on  the 
average  is  absent  on  duty  ?— At  Ballybrittas  the 
patrol  duty  is  about  ten  and  a-half  hours  a-day  on 
each  man. 

11807.  That  is  the  heaviest,  I take  it,  in  your 
district  ? — I think  it  is. 

11808.  Could  you  say  what  the  lightest  is  as  to 
the  average  number  of  hours  per  day  ? — That  is  ou 
duty,  except  as  barrack  orderly  ? 

11809.  Yes  ? — I made  out  a return  for  Mr.  Blake 
some  time  ago,  and  I excluded  barrack  orderly  then. 
Including  barrack  orderly,  it  was  eleven  hours  ; but 
taking  out  barrack  orderly,  it  would  be  about  seven 
or  eight  hours. 

11810.  Of  course,  you  always  put  the  barrack 
orderly  down  for  twenty-four  hours  ?— Yes. 

11811-12.  And  that  made  the  percentage  longer  ? 
— Of  course.  The  duty  is  very  severe.  He  does  not 
get  any  rest  at  night. 


Sub- 

Inspector 
W.  D.  Grene. 

30  Sept.,  1832. 


[The  Committee  adjourned  to  Monday  next.] 


[1502] 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  OF  THE 


Twenty-fourth  Day. — 2nd  OCTOBER,  1882. 


Present : 

Mr.  B.  O’Shaushnessy,  M.P.,  Mr.  B.  W.  A.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  D.  Habeel,  E.M. 

County  Inspectoi1  B.  H.  Maguire,  examined. 


County  11813.  Chairman.  — How  long  have  you  been 
Inspector  acting  as  county  inspector  ? — Going  on  six  years  in 
B.  H.  Maguire.  Cork,  and  previously  five  years  in  Roscommon. 

11814.  I suppose  you  have  experience  also  of  other 

2 Oct.,  1882.  parts  0f  Ireland  besides  those  two  counties? — I 
have  served  in  West  Cork  for  several  years  before 
as  sub-inspector ; I served  in  Waterford,  I served  in 
Kilkenny  for  many  years,  and  I served  in  Mayo. 

11815.  You  know,  of  course,  the  nature  of  the 
demand  made  by  the  men  for  increase  of  pay,  and 
you  know,  too,  the  different  ranks  of  the  men,  and 
their  rates  of  pay.  The  single  sub-constable  comes 
in  at  19  or  20  years  of  age,  commencing  at  52Z. 
when  he  joins  his  county,  and  obtaining  increments 
after  certain  periods  of  service,  and  in  many  cases, 
after  he  is  seven,  eight,  or  ten  years  in  the  force,  he 
mai'ries  and  becomes  the  father  of  children.  Tell 
us  what  you  think  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  present 
pay,  looking  at  the  man  in  these  different  aspects  ? 
— Taking  into  consideration  the  expenditure  of 
time  and  that,  I do  not  think  their  pay  is  anything 
like  exorbitant;  it  might  be  fairly  increased  in 
a reasonable  manner,  because  the  social  position  of 
every  class  has  tended  upwards  considerably  for  some 
years. 

11816.  Suppose  we  were  to  take  them  class  by 
class ; take  the  young  unmarried  man  coming  in  at 
19  or  20  years  of  age  at  1Z.  a- week,  all  found,  con- 
trasting his  position  with  that  of  other  classes,  you 
would  hardly  say  he  should  expect  for  a couple  of 
years,  at  all  events,  to  lay  by  money  ? — No. 

11817.  Then  do  you  think  that  his  pay  at  present 
suffices  more  or  less  (I  would  not  bind  you  down 
absolutely)  to  support  him  ? — It  ought  with 
management.  There  are  a great  many  after  first 
entering  the  service  who  have  demands  upon  them 
by  their  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters.  A great 
deal  of  pay  goes  in  that  way,  but  if  it  were  solely 
and  entirely  for  the  sub-constables  themselves,  it 
ought  to  support  them  well. 

11818.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a general  feature 
that  those  young  men  have  certain  claims  on  them 
by  their  families  at  home? — I would  say  it  is, 
certainly. 

11819.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  special  care  being 
taken  at  the  fitting  out  or  the  education  of  a young 
man  intended  for  the  police,  or  is  it  more  the  kindly 
feeling,  as  in  the  case  of  a young  fellow  going  to 
Canada,  for  whom  something  has  been  expended  ? 
— The  expenditure  is  not  very  much ; it  is  more  in 
the  nature  of  the  family  tie,  wishing  to  benefit  his 
relations.  There  are  great  numbers  that  never 
think  of  that,  but  several  do,  and  put  money  into 
the  savings  bank. 

11820.  Passing  from  him  to  the  constable  with 
increased  pay,  I suppose  you  would  say  that,  as  long 
as  he  remained  unmarried,  although  he  might 
expect  to  save  money  according  as  he  went  on,  still 
the  rates  of  pay  are  not  absolutely  insufficient  to 
support  him  ? — They  are  not,  if  you  look  at  his  pay 
in  an  ordinary  way,  without  taking  his  removals 
from  home,  where,  though  he  is  entitled  to  extra 
pay  and  mileage,  the  knocking  about  increases  the 
expenses;  but  place  a man  in  a barrack  and  say, 
“You  are  to  live  there  and  not  have  any  expendi- 
ture,” his  pay  would  be  sufficient. 

11821.  That  creates  the  difficulty? — Yes. 


11822.  In  the  case  of  men  who  are  knocked  about 
— transferred  for  duties  outside  their  own  barracks 
— do  you  think  the  allowances  at  present  in  force 
are  adequate  to  meet  the  expenses  without  diminish- 
ing their  savings  ? — Yes ; according  to  the  late 
regulations  for  temporary  allowances. 

11823.  They  would  enable  a single  constable  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  duty  outside  his  own  barrack 
without  diminishing  the  savings  or  the  income 
derivable  from  his  ordinary  pay  ? — I think  so. 

11824.  There  has  been  a demand  made  that,  where 
a constable  or  acting  constable  is  sent  in  temporary 
charge  of  a barrack,  the  allowance  he  now  gets  of 
6d.  a- night  for  seven  nights  should  be  extended,  on 
the  ground  that  his  settling  down  temporarily  in  the 
new  place  involves  him  in  additional  expense  in  the 
way  of  providing  himself  with  a variety  of  things 
that  are  wanted  in  his  new  temporary  home,  and 
they  demand  that  the  6cZ.  should  be  doubled  in  some 
cases,  and  the  allowance  extended  to  a period  of 
thirty  nights  ; what  do  you  think  of  that  ? — I think 
6(Z.  a-night  is  entirely  too  little  for  a man  who  goes 
strange  into  a station.  If  he  is  a constable  he  has 
to  establish  a mess  for  himself,  and  I think  the  6cZ. 
a-night  is  decidedly  by  one-half  too  little. 

11825.  The  6<Z.  a-night  amounts  for  the  seven 
nights  to  3s.  6cZ.,  and  you  think  that  is  not  enough  ? 
— Decidedly. 

11826.  Now,  pass  from  the  single  men  to  the 
married  men.  Take  a constable  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  marrying,  or  a constable  marrying  on  his  first 
rate  of  pay ; what  do  you  think  of  their  position  as 
regards  pay  ? — They  are  the  men  that  really  require 
to  be  looked  to,  and  that  feel  it. 

11827.  To  what  extent  do  they  feel  it? — The 
demands  upon  them  for  themselves  and  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  A married  man  is  justly 
entitled  to  house  rent. 

11828.  You  would  not  be  for  increasing  the  pay  of 
a man  because  he  was  married,  as  pay  ? — No. 

11829.  Or  because  he  had  a certain  number  of 
children,  and  the  prospect  of  having  an  uncertain 
number  ? — No ; because  that  would  be  a premium 
on  marriage. 

11830.  How  would  you  do  it  ? — I would  give  them 
a lodging  allowance. 

11831.  Would  not  you  be  afraid  that  an  allowance 
would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  them  to  marry 
earlier  than  it  would  be  wise  for  them  to  do  ? — I 
hardly  think  a small  lodging  allowance  would  be  a 
premium  that  would  induce  a man  to  take  a wife,  if 
he  had  any  other  idea  of  it. 

11832.  There  have  been  pictures  drawn  to  us  of 
married  men  with  four,  siaf,  and  eight  children,  and 
totals  given  of  their  expenditure,  which  represented 
them  as  not  having  at  all  enough  to  meet  their 
demands.  Now,  we  suggested  that  either  of  two 
things  should  be  the  case,  that  they  had  private 
means  or  had  got  into  debt ; what  is  your  ex- 
perience of  their  difficulties  and  the  way  they  meet 
them ; are  they  able  to  have  meat  as  often  as  the 
single  constables  ? — I would  say,  certainly  not. 
According  to  my  former  answer,  if  you  divide  what 
would  be  sufficient  to  support  themselves  among  a 
family,  of  course  it  is  not  sufficient  then,  and  they 
must  incur  debt. 

11833.  Suppose  a man  says,  “ I will  not  go  into 
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debt,  but  live  low,  is  Ins  pay  m that  class  of  cases 
such  as  I have  described  so  insufficient  as  to  inter- 
fere with  his  physical  strength  ? — Yes. 

11834.  Is  that  your  experience  ? — It  is. 

11835.  And  therefore  with  his  efficiency?  — Of 
course. 

11836.  You  have  spoken  about  an  allowance  for 
accommodation  out  of  barrack.  I presume  you 
would  hardly  be  in  favour  of  doing  anything  which 
would  induce  men  to  marry  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  ?— I always  prefer  the  unmarried  men  for 
duty,  without  any  ties  whatsoever.  They  are 
better;  but  if  a man  who  is  unsteady  gets  married 
he  settles  down,  turns  over  a new  leaf,  and  becomes 
a good  man. 

11837.  There  are  two  aspects  in  which  an  officer  of 
the  Irish  Constabulary  can  look  on  marriage ; one  is, 
that  the  unmarried  man  may  be  knocked  about,  and 
the  other  is  that  the  mauvais  sujet  becomes  a quiet 
Benedick  ? — Yes ; it  does  quiet  a man. 

11838.  Whatever  effect  marriage  has  on  the  force, 
you  would  hardly  be  prepared  to  say  it  would  be 
possible  to  restrict  marriage  to  any  extent  ? — I do 
not  think  it  would. 

11839.  Do  you  think,  if  the  present  length  of  the 
service  were  maintained  (twenty-five  or  thirty 
years),  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain  a force  with 
anything  like  extensive  restrictions  on  marriage  ? — 
I do  not  think  so  ; it  was  done  in  the  early  days  of 
the  constabulary,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  marriage 
question  were  very  great. 

11840.  What  were  the  rules  in  the  early  days  of 
the  constabulary  in  restraint  of  marriage  ? — It  would 
be  difficult  to  give  them  exactly,  but  I know  that 
unfavourable  records  had  a considerable  deal  to 
do  with  it.  The  service  was  fourteen  years,  I 
think. 

11841 . You  think  that  fourteen  years  was  the  time 
at  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a man  was 
allowed  to  marry? — Yes;  he  should  have  fourteen 
years’  service  ; I am  not  very  sure  about  it. 

11842.  Can  you  form  any  idea  when  that  was 
modified  ? — I should  say  about  fifteen,  sixteen,  or 
eighteen  years  ago. 

11843.  You  were  in  the  force  then  ? — I was  ; I 
have  thirty-five  years’  service. 

11844.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  modified  ? — ■ 
Because  there  was  a considerable  amount  of  dis- 
content exhibited  about  it. 

11845.  Mr.  Harr  el. — Were  not  there  also  a great 
many  private  marriages  ? — They  contracted  private 
marriages.  ■ 

11846.  Perhaps  I might  assist  your  recollection  ; 
was  it  not  the  rule,  independent  of  service,  that  a 
man’s  name  should  be  on  the  list  two  years  as  an 
applicant  for  marriage  before  he  was  entitled  ? — It 
was. 

11847.  Was  not  the  fact  of  such  a very  long  period 
of  time  being  required  to  elapse  looked  upon  by  the 
men  as  most  unsatisfactory  ? — It  was,  and  by  the 
public  at  large. 

11848.  Chairman. — Why  the  public  at  large  ? — By 
those  concerned  ; the  fathers  and  mothers  of  girls. 
An  applicant  for  mai’riage  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  looked  upon  as  a married  man. 

11849.  In  your  judgment,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  retrace  one’s  steps  in  restricting  mai-riage  ? — It 
would  I’aise  a revolution  in  the  force,  and  the  public 
too. 

11850.  Have  you  had  experience  of  many  men 
leaving  the  force  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  ? 
— Not  many. 

11851.  In  what  class  of  men  have  you  noticed  the 
main  tendency  to  resign,  I mean  in  point  of  age  or 
length  of  service.  The  short-service  men  of  a few 
years’  service  who  had  made  some  money — men  of 
five  or  six  years’  service  ?-*-Yes  ; old  men  never  go. 

11852.  The  experience  is,  then,  that  the  pay 
enabled  young  unmarried  men  to  save  so  much 
money  as  to  form  a fund,  which  induced  them  to  go 
and  use  it  outside  the  force  ?- — I do  not  think  it  was 

[1502] 


attributable  to  that,  but  the  class  of  men  who  come 
into  the  force  are  so  extensively  connected  in  foreign 
countries,  America  particularly,  that  there  is  a 
desire  to  follow  the  family.  I have  known  instances 
of  men  of  seven  or  eight  years’  service  who  have 
come  to  myself  to  consult  me,  and  say  they  are 
going  to  retire.  I ask  “ Why  p”  and  the  answer  is, 
“ Oh,  I am  the  last  of  the  family  here,  and  I am 
determined  to  go  and  join  my  brothers  and  sisters 
and  the  rest  of  them.  I have  money  saved,  and  my 
situation  is  unsafe  ; I do  not  know  the  day  I may  be 
tripped  up,  and  I will  go  when  I can.” 

11853.  Taking  into  account  the  class  of  men  that 
have  retired,  would  you  say  that  the  American 
market  really  competes  with  the  police  in  the  case 
of  men  of  five  or  six  years’  standing  ? — I do  not 
think  so,  or  that  you  should  look  at  it  in  a market- 
able way  from  that  point  of  view  at  all ; but  it  is 
more  of  a natural  tie  to  join  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions. Their  passage  is  sometimes  paid  without 
consulting  them,  and  they  go  out.  It  is  just  the 
natural  desire  to  emigrate,  and  really  the  numbers 
are  so  very  few  that  leave,  an  odd  one  in  a kind  of 
way,  we  can  invariably  trace  the  reason  to  joining 
the  family  beyond  the  water.  On  the  other,  it  is, 
as  a rule,  to  go  to  a better  paid  force  they  leave. 

11854.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  seriously  apprehend 
that  if  some  improvement  is  not  made  in  the  present 
rate  of  pension,  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in 
getting  a suitable  class  of  men  to  join  the  force  ? — I 
do  not. 

11855.  You  said  just  now  that  some  young  men  of 
short  service  did  leave  the  force  and  emigrate,  show- 
ing thereby  that  they  had  saved  some  money.  Is  it 
not  the  case  that  men,  oven  in  the  lowest  grade  of  sub- 
constable, when  their  pay  is  1Z.  a- week,  not  only  can 
save  money,  but  do,  as  a matter  of  fact,  save  money  ? 
— It  depends  on  the  character  of  the  men  ; they  can 
save  something  if  they  are  very  prudent.  In  a 
social  way,  meeting  each  other  out,  there  must  be 
some  latitude  for  expenditure  on  treating,  and 
taking  that  into  account,  I do  not  think  they  could 
save  anything. 

11856.  You  said  that  where  the  men  really  were 
put  to  expense  and  lost  money  was  when  they  were 
ordered  away  from  their  stations.  The  allowances 
which  have  been  recently  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury 
to  head  constables  and  other  constables  when  absent 
from  their  station  at  night  are  4s.  in  the  case  of 
head  constables  and  3s.  6<Z.  in  the  case  of  sub- 
constables and  constables;  these  allowances  are 
permanent.  In  addition,  there  is  Is.  a-niglxt  to 
both  of  those  classes  for  a period  of  six  months. 
Do  you  think  the  permanent  allowances  recently 
sanctioned,  namely,  4s.  a-night  to  head  constables 
and  3s.  Gd.  to  other  constables,  are  sufficient  ? — I 
think  the  allowances  which  have  been  sanctioned 
temporarily  should  be  continued,  though  very 
liberal. 

11857.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  a greater 
difference  between  the  two  ranks,  that  4s.  Gd.  is  too 
much  to  give  the  sub-constables  when  you  give  only 
5s.  to  the  head  constables  ? — I do  not  think  there  is 
very  much  social  difference  between  the  ranks ; the 
head  constable  has  been  a constable. 

11858.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a head  constable  has 
to  go  to  a better  class  of  inn  ? — I do  not  think  it ; 
you  will  see  the  head  constable  and  men  going  to 
the  same  house,  and  apparently  partaking  of  the 
same  food. 

11859.  You  are  aware  the  former  allowances  were 
3s.  6cZ.  to  head  constables  and  2s.  Gd.  to  constables ; 
so  that  the  recent  permanent  additions  are,  in  the 
one  case,  Gd.,  and  in  the  other,  Is.  ? — Yes. 

11860.  You  are  still  of  opinion  that  the  temporary 
addition  of  Is.  to  both  those  allowances  should 
be  made  permanent  ? — Yes;  because  if  not,  it  will 
raise  considerable  discontent  among  the  men  ■, 
having  given  it,  to  withdraw  it  without  very  good 
ground  would  create  great  discontent  among  the 
men. 

2 Z 2 


Connty 
Inspector 
B.  H.  Maguire. 

2 Oct.,  1882. 
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County  11861.  Do  yon  think  the  periods  at  which  the 
B HAW  present  increments  of  pay  are  given  are  fairly  fixed, 

' ' or  would  you  suggest  any  modification  of  them  ? — 

2 Oct.,  1882.  They  are  fairly  fixed. 

11862.  You  are  aware  a sub-constable  does  not 
arrive  at  his  maximum  pay  until  twenty  years’ 
service  ; do  you  think  that  that  is  a proper  period, 
or  would  you  suggest  it  should  be  shoi'tened  ? — I 
cannot  come  exactly  at  what  you  mean. 

11863.  The  periods  of  service  at  which  increments 
are  now  given  are  four,  eight,  fourteen,  and  twenty 
years’  service.  I want  to  know  whether  you  think 
the  periods  at  which  those  increments  are  given  are 
fairly  fixed,  or  whether  you  would  suggest  any 
modification  of  them  ? — I think  they  are  fairly  fixed ; 
because  there  are  very  few  men,  unless  they  are 
mauvais,  or  something  of  the  kind,  that  are  left 
behind  in  the  running,  and  do  not  get  on  in  their 
promotion  before  the  period  arrives.  It  is  only  the 
worthless  men  who  are  left  behind  in  the  running ; 
and  in  that  way  I would  look  at  it. 

11864.  Mr.  Harrel. — Looking  at  it  from  that  point 
of  view,  do  you  think  that  the  position  of  a man  who 
has  so  forfeited  the  chances  of  promotion  should  be 
improved  P — No ; I do  not  see  why  it  should. 

11865.  Then  does  not  a man  usually  obtain  a chance 
of  promotion  at  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
his  service  ? — Much  earlier. 

11866.  But  I am  putting  it  now  at  the  outside 
limit.  If  he  does  not  get  promotion  at  that  time, 
it  is  your  opinion  that  the  cause  is  attributable  to 
himself  ? — Yes. 

11867.  Inasmuch  that  he  was  not  ambitious,  and 
did  not  work  for  it,  or  that  he  has  been  a man  of 
indifferent  and  unsteady  character  ? — Just  so. 

11868.  Seeing,  then,  that  a premium  should  not  be 
held  out  to  a man  who  has  so  missed  his  chance,  do 
you  not  think  that  the  high  rate  of  pay  to  a sub- 
constable might  be  fairly  attained  at  a shorter  period 
than  twenty  years  ? — Yes  j you  might  shorten  it  to 
fifteen  years,  or  something  like  that.  I think  it  is 
fair  enough  that  a man  should  advance  himself,  if 
he  was  fit. 

11869.  Chairman. — Suppose  we  pass  now  to  the 
subject  of  pensions.  Do  you  think  now  that  this  is 
a matter  that  really  vitally  affects  the  feelings  of 
men  who  came  in  since  1866  P — It  is  the  great  boon 
that  they  are  looking  for,  I suspect.  I believe  the 
best  men  of  short  service  that  are  leaving  say  to 
themselves,  “ We  have  some  money  now.  We  do 
not  expect  large  pension.  We  will  go.” 

11870.  You  think  that  operates  ? — There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  about  it. 

11871.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  said  just  now,  in  reply 
to  the  Chairman,  that  when  men  are  leaving  the 
force,  they  say  to  themselves,  “We  have  got  a little 
money  now is  not  that  an  admission  by  you  that 
men  can  save  in  the  force,  and  do  save  in  the  foi-ce  ? 
— Of  course  they  do ; and  there  are  very  few,  in  my 
opinion,  except  great  spendthrifts,  or  those  who 
have  a large  family  hanging  upon  them,  that  do 
not  save  money.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
about  it  that  men  save  money  if  they  are  prudent. 

11872.  Do  you  not  think  that  when  the  rates  of 
pay  are  so  good  as  to  enable  men  with  prudence  to 
save,  they  will  always  attract  men  to  the  force  as 
recruits  ? — I do,  for  short  service. 

11873.  Chairman. — Am  I to  gather  from  your  last 
answer,  combined  with  your  former  statement,  that 
men  may  come  in,  remain  for  a few  years,  and  save 
a little  money,  and  then  go  away  ? — No  doubt  of  it ; 
that  is  a fact. 

11874.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  mere  fact 
that  you  can  always  get  lots  of  recruits  will  insure 
a permanent  and  stable  force  ? — Certainly  not. 

11875.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  it  not  the  case  that  your 
answer  points  to  this,  that  even  the  lowest  rates 
of  pay  are  sufficiently  high  to  enable  a man  with 
prudence  to  save  ? — I do  not  think  that ; because,  as 
I said  to  the  Chairman,  in  the  first  instance,  when 
men  come  in  at  52 1.  a-year,  being  for  the  first  grade, 


they  have  draws  upon  them,  family  ties ; but  if  they 
have  527.  a-year  to  put  it  together  and  husband  it 
up,  and  only  spend  it  in  a chary  kind  of  way,  I 
think  they  could  live,  and  that  is  all.  It  would  not 
be  considered  liberal  pay,  I think. 

11876.  Chairman. — Suppose  it  were  not  possible 
to  go  back  to  the  system  of  pensioning,  men  on  their 
full  pay,  do  you  think  the  condition  of  the  men  as  to 
pension  might  be  improved  in  a reasonable  way  so 
that,  with  the  prospect  of  adding  their  savings  to 
their  pension,  or  making  proper  use  of  then- 
savings,  they  would  find  it  then-  interest  to  remain 
in  the  force  ? — I think  the  pension  is  very  poor 
for  the  man  retiring  under  the  1866  Act. 

11877.  You  do  not  look  with  absolute  hopelessness 
on  the  prospects  of  the  force,  from  the  mere  fact 
that  it  may  be  impossible  to  go  back  to  the  old 
scale  ? — I have  no  hopes  that  they  will  do  it. 

11878.  You  think  it  impossible  ? — I do.  I think 
that  the  men  are  not  unreasonable  in  that  way. 
What  they  require  is  something  tantamount  to  what 
the  officers  are  entitled  to  who  joined  since  1847 ; 
say,  two-thirds. 

11879.  Do  you  approve  of  retirement  at  twenty- 
five  years’  service  ? — I do  not.  I think  at  twenty- 
five  years’  service  yon  lose  the  benefit  of  young  men 
whilst  they  are  yet  efficient,  and  for  whom  you  have 
been  at  a good  deal  of  expense. 

11880.  Mr.  Harrel. — Permissive  retirement  at 
twenty-five  years’  service  would  not  always  result 
in  actual  retirement  or  actually  losing  men;  for 
instance,  suppose  a man  were  in  a position  beyond 
that  of  sub-constable  when  he  found  that  by  retiring 
voluntarily  at  twenty-five  years’  service  he  was 
losing  very  considerably  (upwards  of  one-third  or 
two-fifths  of  his  income),  do  you  think  there  would 
be  a great  disposition  on  his  part  to  leave  the  force ; 
or  do  you  not  think,  on  the  contraiy,  he  would  stay 
on  till  thirty  years  ? — I have  no  doubt  he  would. 
When  approaching  their  service  they  provide  them- 
selves with  appointments  outside.  They  would  be 
fresh,  hale,  and  healthy,  able  to  go  in  for  employ- 
ment, because  they  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  embarrass- 
ment and  weight  of  the  service  and  the  uncertainty 
of  their  position ; but  being  able  to  draw  their  full 
pay  as  pension,  the  anxiety  is  to  come  up  to  tho 
thirty  years. 

11881.  And  if  the  increments  of  pension  were 
yearly  increasing  after  twenty-five  years’  service,  it 
would  be  an  inducement  to  men  to  stay  and  get  the 
highest  increment  ? — I think  it  would. 

11882.  As  regards  sub-constables,  those  men,  of 
course,  who  have  neither  shown  themselves  suffi- 
ciently ambitious  or  of  sufficiently  good  character  to 
obtain  promotion,  do  you  not  think,  as  a rule, 
within  your  experience,  that  a sub-constable  who 
has  served  twenty-five  years  is,  generally,  not  a very 
valuable  member  of  the  force  ? — He  would  not  be  of 
much  value,  certainly,  after  that. 

11883.  Your  experience  of  the  physical  ability  of 
men  of  twenty-five  and  thirty  years’  service  has 
naturally  been  up  to  the  present  time  formed  on 
men  who  spent  many  years  in  the  service  when  it 
was  an  easy  service  ? — Yes. 

11884.  And  may  not  it  be  fairly  inferred  that  men 
who  have  been  undergoing  the  work  that  the  police 
have  been  latterly  undergoing  will  not  turn  out  so 
hale  and  fresh  after  twenty-five  and  thirty  years’ 
service  P — Old  men  will  tell  you  that  it  is  only 
child’s  play  what  they  have  to  do  now,  compared 
with  what  they  had  to  do  before. 

11885.  But  you  have  had  experience  of  both? — 
Yes;  but  I believe  the  work  of  late  years,  since  the 
agitation  sprung  up,  has  been  more  severe.  For 
some  years  prior  to  this  agitation,  say,  ten  or  fifteen, 
I believe  it  was  the  quietest  and  easiest  time  for  the 
police. 

11886.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  men  who 
served  in  the  old  time  of  exceptional  severity  were 
entitled  to  retire  at  twenty  years’  service,  and  did 
so  ? — I do  not  remember  the  men  prior  to  1848. 
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Officers  who  retired  lmd  retiring  allowances  on 
twenty  years’  sex-vice. 

11887.  But  do  you  not  know  pensioners  in  the 
country,  fine  hale  men,  who  retired  at  twenty  years’ 
sex-vice  ? — The  standax-d  of  x-etix-ement  at  thix-ty  years 
lias  been  so  long  in  the  force,  I calculated  upon  it ; 
but  I know  when  I joined  tlie  force  in  1848,  the 
duties,  as  a rule,  on  constables  and  men,  were  far 
more  severe  than  up  to  the  present  agitation. 

11888.  But  not  inclusive  of  what  they  have  been 
latterly  ? — Certainly  not. 

11889.  In  fact,  the  difference  between  the  sevex-ity 
of  the  duties  formex-ly  and  the  severity  of  the  duties 
latterly  has  mainly  lain  in  the  direction  of  mexx 
being  moved  more  extensively  about  latterly,  and  to 
greater  distances  ? — Yes ; for  duty  purposes. 

1 1890.  Being  massed  hex-e  axxd  there  in  large  bodies 
at  considex-able  distance  from-  their  stations  ? — Yes ; 
so  that  they  ax-e  out  of  pocket ; the  allowances  fox- 
men  shifted  about  in  that  way  being  till  very  recently 
ruinous. 

11891.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  said  just  now  that  px-ior 
to  the  recent  agitation  the  duties  of  the  police  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  or  so  were  very  light  and 
easy  ? — They  were  see-saw ; it  was  a quiet  kind  of 
life. 

11892.  I px-esume  that  with  the  x-etxxx-n  of  quiet 
times  there  will  be  a return  to  easy  duties  ? — I tx-ust 
thex-e  will. 

11893.  Do  you  not  think  that  a force  which  holds 
out  a prospect  of  pleasant  sex-vice  (I  am  talking  of 
quiet  times)  will  always  attx-act  members  to  it  ? — I 
think  the  Is.  a-day  would  have  more  attractions  than 
all  the  other  attractions  you  hold  out. 

11894.  Chairman. — The  Is.  a-day  additional? — 

Yes.  There  is  not  so  much  esprit  de  corps  among 
them  as  that.  The  great  difficulty  is  the  different 
scales  of  pension  you  have  to  deal  with,  axxd  thex-e  is 
whex-e  the  discontent  is. 

11895.  On  the  subject  of  px-omotion,  there  has  been 
a good  deal  of  evidence  given  by  men  from  various 
parts  of  the  countx-y,  complaining,  not  of  any  inten- 
tional unfairness  on  the  part  of  county  inspectors, 
hut  of  a waxxt  of  uniformity  of  system.  In  one 
county,  the  county  inspector  thinks  that  young  men 
ought  to  be  px-omoted;  in  another,  the  couxxty  in- 
spector thinks  that  old  men  ought  to  be  promoted. 

They  have  pointed  out  a variety  of  remedies,  ixx- 
cluding  the  substitution  of  seniority  for  the  discretion 
reposed  in  the  officers.  Tell  us  what  you  think  of 
this  grievance,  axxd  what  remedies  you  would  suggest 
to  regulate  promotion  ? — What  you  state  is  a fact, 
that  thex-e  are  a great  many  county  inspectox-s 
throughout  Ix-eland  that  maixxly  select  the  young 
men,  and  there  is  an  impression  at  head-quarters 
that  such  should  be  done ; but,  independently  of  that, 

I always  give  credit  myself  for  length  of  service  in 
my  selections,  that  is,  to  a certain  extent,  bxxt,  of 
coin-se,  not  to  the  full  extent  wished  for  by  the  men. 

Still,  sex-vice  and  time  regulate  my  views  on  promo- 
tion. There  are  a gx-eat  many  smart,  intelligent 
young  men  over  four  or  five  yeax-s’  service,  and  a 
county  inspector  is  struck  with  them  at  first,  in 
comparison  with  the  old  men  of  staid  habits  and 
plodding  way  of  doing  business.  My  own  impres- 
s'0?^ is,  that  there  should  not  be  promotion  without 
sufficient  experience.  I do  not  value  smartness  and 
intelligence  at  examinations ; getting  a man  to  wx-ite 
a Play>  in  fact,  if  he  was  asked.  I found  myself  that 
experience  was  much  more  required  than  the  little 
sharp  smartness  in  young  men,  and  without  expe- 
rience I think  no  man  ought  to  be  promoted. 

11896.  There  are  two  ways  by  which  that  might 
be  done.  Perhaps  you  might  lay  down  a hard  and 
last  line  that  no  man  without  eight  or  nine  years’ 
service  should  be  pi-omoted  save  under  circumstances 
°t  an  exceptional  character,  and  with  some  modifi- 
cations for  the  permission  of  the  Inspector-General, 
and  some  formalities  which  would  mai-k  the  case 
? • ancl  px-event  the  promotion  of  young  men 
ecoming  an  abuse  ? — As  far  as  that  goes,  the  In- 
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spector- General  has  a check  on  the  promotions, 
because  I submit  a return  of  the  number  of  men  fox- 
promotion,  with  their  service  and  records.  He 
sees  a man  of  eight  years’  sei-vice  head  the  list, 
while  there  ax-e  on  it  men  of  twelve  and  fourteen 
years’  sex-vice. 

11897.  But  there  are  very  few  cases  of  a county 
inspector  returning  a man  for  promotion  where  the 

Inspector-General  interfex-es  with  his  discretion  ? 

It  has  been  done,  I believe. 

11898.  Nevertheless,  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
remove  the  great  inequality  which  exists? — 
Certainly  not. 

11899.  If,  without  laying  down  a hard  and  fast 
line,  there  were  some  means  taken  by  which  the 
Inspectox-- General  would  exercise  a greater  amount 
of  interfex-ence  to  prevent  this  system  of  juvenile 
promotions,  do  you  think  it  would  have  the  'effect  of 
remedying  the  grievance  ? — It  would  place  the 
county  inspector  in  gi-eat  embai-i-assment  if  it  were 
carried  against  him ; but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
impression  at  head-quarters,  I know,  is  in  favour  of 
promoting  young  men.  I think  anything  of  that 
kind  would  be  easily  got  over  by  a decided  rule. 
At  present  one  county  inspector  will  carry  out  pro- 
motion, giving  credit  for  length  of  service,  while,  in 
the  adjoining  county,  you  find  the  county  inspector 
throwing  all  that  aside,  and  promoting  men  of  four 
or  five  years’  service.'  The  young  men  say,  “ So- 
and-so  is  promoting  men  ; we  want  to  get  on  in  this 
county,  and  you  are  keeping  us  back.”  That  raises 
discontent  among  the  men,  and  some  line  should  be 
drawn. 

11900.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  frame  some 
system  of  exception  by  which  a young  man  of  five  or 
six  years’  sei-vice  might  get  promotion  that  would 
bo  no  derogation  from  the  principle  ? — The  Inspec- 
tor-General always  held  his  own  in  that  way.  He 
has  what  he  calls  a special  list,  and  he  promotes 
men  off  that  special  list  quite  independently  of  the 
county  inspector ; if  he  wishes  to  extend  that  he 
can.  On  the  whole,  I do  not  think  myself  that  the 
system  of  promotion,  leaving  it  wholly  and  solely  in 
the  hands  of  one  individual — a county  inspector,  is 
justice.  At  the  same  time,  it  leaves  a county  in- 
spector nowhere  once  that  authority  is  taken  out  of 
his  hands. 

11901.  But  it  could  be  modified  to  leave  him  some- 
where. Suppose  the  task  of  examining  men  in  their 
duties  fx-om  the  book  axxd  in  their  literary  qualifica- 
tions were  tx-ansferred  from  the  county  inspector  to 
another  authority,  and  suppose  there  were  left  with 
the  county  inspector  the  duty  first  of  all  of  repre- 
senting whether  a man  was  fit  fox-  px-omotion,  and 
saying  in  a proper  case  that  a man  was  unfit  fox- 
promotion,  and  suppose,  in  addition  to  that  duty,  it 
were  left  to  him  to  give  a certain  number  of  marks 
for  general  fitness,  it  would  come  to  this,  that  you 
would  have  a certain  number  of  marks  given  for 
technical  knowledge  and  literary  knowledge,  not  by 
the  county  inspector,  and  a certain  number  of  marks 
given  by  the  county  inspector  to  men  who  were  not 
unfit  (for  thex-e  are  vax-ious  degrees  of  fitness),  so 
that  you  would  leave  still  a considex-able  amount  of 
discretion  in  the  hands  of  the  county  inspector. 
Arc  not  you  disposed  to  admit  that  some  means 
could  be  devised  to  let  the  coxxnty  inspector  exercise 
the  disex-etion  he  ought  to  be  left  to  oxex-cise  as  to 
the  genex-al  character  and  fitness  of  the  men  ? — 
Would  that  sufficiently  rectify  the  ideas  of  the  men 
that  the  county  inspector  has  too  much  authority  ? 

11902.  Suppose  that  system  were  guarded  by 
seniority,  it  would  leave  the  county  inspector  the 
absolute  right  to  say  such  a man  is  unfit  for  promo- 
tion ? — Yes,  and  pin  him  at  once. 

11903.  But  he  should  do  that  on  the  general 
chax-acter  of  the  man,  as  it  would  be  an  extra- 
ordinary thing  for  a county  inspector  to  say  that  a 
man  was  absolutely  unfit  ? — There  are  very  few 
would  do  it,  because  you  nxight  squash  that  man’s 
prospects  for  ever. 
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11904.  Not  for  ever ; he  might  be  fit  next  year  ? — 
It  often  struck  me  that  if  a Board,  which  could  be 
easily  formed,  of  two  county  inspectors  from  adjoin- 
ing counties,  were  to  assemble,  a list  might  be 
placed  before  them  by  the  county  inspector  to  ratify 
his  nominations  or  otherwise. 

11904*.  Would  you  leave  with  that  Board  the 
literai-y  and  technical  education  as  distinguished 
from  the  general  discretion  ? — Clearly. 

11905.  Mr.  Barrel. — Has  it  struck  you  that  again 
a want  of  uniformity  would  possibly  arise  if  there 
were  not  some  very  accurate  instructions  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  such  Boards,  as  the  two  officers 
composing  the  Board  upon  one  occasion  might  set 
up  a higher  standard  of  qualification  for  those  who 
came  before  them  than  the  two  officers  who  might 
succeed  them,  and  that,  in  fact,  Boards  might  vai-y  ? 
— No  doubt ; but  we  are  all  subject  to  that.  The 
officers  are  subject  to  that,  and  often  meet  tough 
gentlemen  to  deal  with ; but  a county  inspector  in 
the  habit  of  examining  men  and  bringing  them  rxp 
to  the  proper  standard  would  not  require  beyond  the 
ordinary  requirements  a constable  should  have,  or  if 
he  did,  he  certainly  should  be  restrained. 

11906.  Bach  man  perhaps  estimates  somewhat 
differently  the  requirements  of  a constable  ? — Yes ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  among  sub-inspectors 
and  county  inspectors  considerable  diversity  of 
practice  exists.  In  some  instances,  if  there  is  a 
standard  set  very  high,  everything  is  given  to  men 
of  extraordinary  capacity,  intelligence,  and  attain- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  standai'd  be  too 
low,  the  man  of  very  moderate  ability  comes  out 
just  as  well  as  the  man  who  is  his  superior  in  intel- 
ligence and  education.  The  happy  medium,  then, 
which  is  no  doubt  exercised  by  many  county  inspec- 
tors, is  exactly  what  we  wish  to  be  applied  to  the 
whole  of  Ireland.  It  is  with  that  view,  perhaps, 
you  would  consider  the  desirability  of  suggesting 
example  papers  for  the  guidance  of  county  inspec- 
toi's  generally,  so  that  they  might  be  assisted  in 
knowing  the  minds  of  the  superior  officei’S  as  to 
what  standard  of  examination  should  be  set  up ; for 
instance,  first  for  a sub-constable,  that  it  might  not 
be  too  difficult  and  might  not  be  too  easy ; I think  it 
would  be  proper  that  there  should  be  a standard 
fixed. 

11907.  So  far  from  lessening  the  authority  of  the 
county  inspector,  do  you  not  think  it  would  relieve 
him  from  a somewhat  uncongenial  task  if  the 
literary  portion  of  the  examination  were  intrusted, 
say,  to  a qualified  gentleman  from  head-quarters, 
one  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  here,  or  some  one  who 
would  visit  the  head-quarters  in  counties  once  or 
twice  a-year,  as  might  be  found  necessary,  and 
who  would  have  the  men  before  him,  and  conduct 
the  examination  by  papers  that  they  could  not 
possibly  have  access  to? — I do  not  think  that  would 
lessen  his  authority,  but  it  would  relieve  him  of  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  annoyance  in  a great  many 
ways,  and  it  would  also  be  a very  good  check  on  his 
promotions.  The  principal  thing  the  men  feel  is,  I 
think,  a dread  of  sectarian  feeling.  Put  it  as  they 
like,  that  is  the  real  truth,  because  it  is  known 
perfectly  well  all  over  the  country  that  that  is  the 
impression.  I .do  not  say  it  is  a fact  at  all,  but 
I mean  it  is  the  impression  that  is  on  the  minds  of 
the  men. 

11908.  Chairman. — Is  that  remark  confined  to 
your  experience  of  your  present  county  ?— Not  at 
all,  but  it  is  the  general  feeling  throughout  Ireland. 

11909.  Mr.  Barrel. — I believe  the  feeling  has  for  a 
long  time  prevailed  that  circumstances  other  than  a 
man’s  capacity  as  a policeman,  or  his  fitness  from  a 
scholarly  point  of  view,  had  to  do  with  his  advance 
in  the  service  ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

11910.  In  fact,  that  private  influence  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it  ? — That  is  so,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  at  all.  That  is  why  promotion,  if 
removed  from  the  county  inspector,  would  prevent 
that,  because  the  private  influence  of  magistrates 


and  others  flocking  in  upon  you  is  rather  embarrass- 
ing, to  say  the  least  of  it. 

11911.  Then  it  would  be  a relief  to  the  county 
inspector  to  have  the  promotions  brought  within 
some  uniform  system  which  would  not  give  him  so 
large  a discretion  as  at  present  ? — It  would  relieve 
him,  but  I think  it  would  lessen  his  position  con- 
siderably in  his  capacity  of  county  inspector  over 
those  men,  because  they  would  not  look  to  him  for 
promotion,  but  beyond  him  altogether. 

11912.  They  would  not  look  beyond  him  to  any  one 
else ; they  would  only  look  beyond  him  to  their  own 
excellence  ? — I do  not  know  about  that. 

11913.  He  would  have  no  individual  above  him  to 
whom  they  would  look.  They  would  look  to  their 
own  excellence  in  qualifying  themselves,  and  also  in 
discharging  their  duties  to  demand  his  certificate  ? 
— Yes ; that  would  leave  them  considerably  inde- 
pendent, of  course,  to  a certain  extent. 

11914.  Chairman. — On  the  subject  of  sectarian 
feeling,  we  have  had  two  or  three  instances  of  head 
constables  who  told  us  they  were  not  Roman 
Catholics,  but  Protestants,  and  who  spoke  to  the 
existence  of  this  feeling  in  one  form  or  another,  and 
said  that,  so  far  as  they  knew,  they  did  not  think 
there  was  any  ground  for  thinking  that  a sectarian 
motive  influenced  promotions,  but  that  everything 
should  be  done  to  remove  such  an  idea  from  the 
minds  of  their  Catholic  comrades  ? — That  is  pre- 
cisely my  idea.  I could  not  for  the  life  of  me  point 
out  a case  where  such  a thing  did  exist,  but  I speak 
simply  from  the  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
men.  A county  inspector  knows  a great  deal, 
living  amongst  his  men.  You  hear  this,  that,  and 
the  other  from  time  to  time.  It  is  advanced  to  you, 
“ I am  So-and-so,  and  of  course  I could  not  get  pro- 
motion until  you  came  here ; now,  I hope,  some 
chance  is  open  to  me.”  All  these  things  come  out, 
so  that  you  can  glean  what  is  the  feeling  of  the 

11915.  Passing  from  that  matter  more  especially 
to  promotion  from  the  rank  of  constable  to  head 
constable,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  select  list  that 
has  been  so  impugned  by  some  of  the  witnesses  ? — 
I think  it  is  a ground  for  promoting  men  that  they 
like. 

11916.  That  who  likes  ? — That  they  like  at  head- 
quarters. 

11917.  Mr.  Barrel. — At  present,  if  a man  is 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  obtaining  his  step  as  con- 
stable at  a short  period  of  service,  say,  five  years,  ho 
may  go  up  for  examination  and  obtain  head  con- 
stableship  by  the  select  list  principle  at,  say,  seven 
or  eight  years’  service  ? — No  doubt. 

11918.  I believe  that  is  not  generally  accepted 
amongst  the  men  of  the  force  ? — -It  is  not. 

11919.  If  the  select  list  were  so  framed  as  to 
make  it  necessary  that  a man  should  have  attained 
a certain  number  of  years’  service  in  the  force,  as 
well  as  either  two  or  three  years’  service  as  a con- 
stable, do  you  think  it  would  be  a step  in  the  right 
direction  ? — Decidedly. 

11920.  Say  that  a man  should  have  attained  at 
least  fourteen  or  fifteen  years’  service  ?■ — Decidedly, 
because  mere  quickness  at  figures  is  not  necessary ; 
the  standard  of  examination  is  far  and  away  beyond 
what  is  required  for  a policeman  as  head  constable. 

11921.  It  has  been  advanced  to  us  that  a desire 
prevails  amongst  the  men  generally  that  all  promo- 
tions to  the  rank  of  sub-inspector  should  be  given  to 
the  men  in  the  force.  You  have  had,  a long  and 
varied  experience  of  the  constabulary,  and  do  you 
think  it  desirable  that  new  blood  in  the  shape  of 
cadet  officers  and  men  unconnected  with  the  force 
should  be  no  longer  admitted  to  it  as  sub-inspec- 
tors ? — I am  not  at  all  for  that ; I am  not  at  all  for 
promotion  from  the  ranks  to  so  sweeping  a degree  as 
that.  I think  the  proportion  is  fairly  regulated  at 
present ; there  are  a number  of  deserving  men  pro- 
moted. But  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  among  the 
deserving  head  constables  there  are  very  few  can  he 
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picked  out  fit  for  the  appointment  of  officers.  The 
men  required  must  he  specially  smart. 

11922.  Then  you  think  that  even  if  such  a prin- 
ciple were  admitted,  it  would  he  difficult  for  pro- 
motions to  be  made  altogether  from  the  rank  of 
head  constable  ?— It  would  he  with  great  difficulty 
that  qualified  men  could  be  got  to  fill  the  position  ■ 
and  furthermore,  if  I may  say  it,  the  position  of 
officer  m the  force  was  gone  altogether,  because 
lie  would  be  left  isolated  by  the  magistrates  and 
gentlemen  whom  he  ought  to  mix  with.  The 
magistrates  would  not  mix  with  or  consult  them 
and  the  status  of  the  force  would  be  gone. 

11923.  In  point  of  fact,  the  social  position  of  the 
officers  generally  would  be  so  much  changed;  the 
prize  would  not  be  the  good  prize  which  it  now  is  to 
the  head  constable  ?— Except,  of  course,  that  they 

get  the  money;  but  that  is  all.  J 

11924.  They  would  not  get 'the  position  P— No. 

11925.  The  position  would  be  changed,  and  it 
would  not  be  the  advantage  to  themselves  and 
families  that  it  now  is  ?— It  would  not ; and  I have 
heard  men  promoted  say  they  were  happier  and 
better  when  head  constables.  There  is  a way  to 
reward  men  by  increase  of  pay,  without  forcing  them 
into  a higher  position  that  they  cannot  fill. 

11926.  Chairman.— You  have  pointed  out  that  the 
general  system  of  promotion  from  the  ranks  would 
so  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  social  position  and 
efficiency  of  the  sub-inspectors  as  really  to  be  detri- 
mental. Then,  as  I understand,  you  think  the 
present  admixture  of  men  coming  from  the  ranks 
with  the  other  men  who  do  not  come  from  the 
ranks  being  only  a moderate  jane  has  not  had  that 
effect ! I do  not  think  it  has ; because  there  are  so 
few,  and  choice  men  can  be  selected. 

11927.  Some  of  the  men  have  asked  for  a propor- 
tion of  one-half.  Do  you  think  that  might  be 
granted  without  bringing  about  the  danger  you 
suggest  ? — I think  every  increase  would  tend  in  that 
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11928.  I perceive  that  you  imply  a distinction 
between  the  necessities  of  a force  like  your  own  and 
a town  force.  As  you  are  aware,  in  town  forces  and 
m many  rural  forces  in  England  the  superintendent, 
who  corresponds  to  the  sub-inspector,  is  selected  from 
the  ranks  ? — Yes. 

11 929.  Why  would  you  apply  a different  rule  to 
the  Irish  force  from  the  English  force  ?— The  Irish 
force  is  a larger  body,  and  differently  organized 
altogether.  The  English  is  a little  social  thing 
belonging  to  a county  under  the  control  of  magis- 
trates The  Irish  is  a large  body  under  different 
control  altogether. 

11930  What  you  mean  is  this,  that  while  the 
duties  of  the  Irish  sub-inspector  do  bring  him  into 
connection  with  the  magistracy,  he  is  a man  sup- 
posed to  have  much  greater  personal  responsibility, 
inasmuch  as  lie  is  a member  of  a large  force  with  a 
niglier  organization  than  the  English  superintendent 
yrho  is  a member  of  a small  force  ?— Yes.  In  uphold- 
ing discipline  and  the  social  position  of  the  force  he 
nas  greater  responsibility  ancl  is  more  important,  of 
course.  ’ 

11931.  The  Irish  force  is,  in  a certain  sense,  a 
military  power,  which  it  would  be  undesirable  to 
nave  so  completely  under  the  control  of  local  parties 
— JuT  ClaSS  aS  a Sma11  and  unarmccl  English  force  ? 

~11932-,  F°r  this  reason  it  is  undesirable  that  its 
officers  should  be,  as  a body,  so  inferior  in  social 
position,  influence,  and  independence  to  their  sur- 
ounchngs  of  the  better  class  as  the  superintendents 
dnsMi  i .i  : . force>  and  Jou>  therefore,  think  it 
Qcsnabie  to  maintain  a socially  high  class  of  officers 
m the  Irish  force  ? — Yes. 

“2®:  Ur-  Barrel— We  want  to  know,  both  as 
. P , ,,  frequency  and  the  number  of  hours  on  duty, 
Witt « ® dutlfs  of  the  P°lice  now  are,  as  compared 
an  those  performed  by  them  about  three  years  ago; 
act,  to  what  extent  their  duties  have  latterly 


increased  I take  it  that  m ordinary  times,  before  County 

the  recent  agitation  and  before  the  police  were  Inspector 

required  to  perform  such  severe  duties,  the  average  B-  H.  Maguire, 
number  of  hours  a-day  during  which  a policeman  9 n7~DO 
was  on  duty  m a country  station  would  be  about  2 0ct'’  18 -2' 
tour  or  five  ? — Yes. 

1 1934.  That  would  include  his  turn  on  day  patrol 
ot  average  duty  or  night  patrol  P— Just  so. 

11935.  On  the  whole  those  duties  were  light,  and 
m no  way  pressed  upon  the  men  ? — No  doubt 
11936.  However,  recently,  a different  state  of 
things  has  been  in  existence  P — Yes. 

1-1937.  Would  you  say  from  your  experience  that 
the  actual  duties  performed  have  been  quite  doubled 
within  the  last  two  years?— Fully  doubled,  and 
would  be  much  more  than  double  for  the  last 
eighteen  months  in  the  County  Cork.  I speak  of 
course,  for  Cork.  The  duty  was  considerably  more 
than  double ; because  there  has  been  a great  relief 
to  the  men  m consequence  of  the  frequent  employ- 
military,  not  so  much  on  patrols  as  on 
sheriffs  duty,  executing  decrees,  on  escort  sendee, 
and  duties  of  that  kind.  That  is  wliat  harassed  the 
men  for  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  until  they  were 
worn  off  their  legs. 

11938.  I understand  that  since  the  military  were 
freely  used  for  these  purposes  the  duties  of  the 
constabulary  have  not  been  so  severe  ?— They  have 
considerably  lessened. 

11939.  In  point  of  fact,  until  the  military  under- 
took some  of  those  duties,  I believe  the  constabulary 
system  was  strained  nearly  to  breaking  down  P— 

Strained  to  the  very  last  straw.  I have  had  men 
night  after  night  on  duty,  and  could  not  relieve 
them. 

11940.  Do  you  think  there  is  a prospect  of  this 
state  of  things,  so  far  as  constabulary  duty  is  con- 
cerned, being  changed  before  veiy  long,  or  do  you 
think  that  for  some  considerable  time  the  constabu- 
lary will  be  obliged  to  perform  much  more  duty 
than  they  did  in  the  old  state  of  things  ?— They  will 
always  have  to  do  much  more  duty  now,  because 
the  system  has  been  changed.  Prior  to  this  agita- 
tion it  was  a kind  of  easy  flow  of  duty ; and  it  will 
be  very  hard  now  to  get  rid  of  the  increased  duty. 

11941.  To  bring  it  down  to  the  standard  which 
formerly  existed  ? — Yes. 

11942.  Although  we  are  not  on  the  question  of  pay 
at  present,  the  expenses  of  the  men  have  been,  of 
course,  tremendously  increased  by  their  increased 
duties  ? — Yes. 

11943.  They  have  been  obliged  to  live  differently  ? 

—Yes.  They  have  been  obliged  to  live  better- 
take  breakfast,  dinner  and  tea,  and  porter,  and 
other  things  to  strengthen  them.  I do  not  think 
there  has  been  any  great  difference  of  expenditure 
at  home ; but  it  is  when  they  are  abroad,  away  from 
their  station,  they  incur  expense. 

11944.  And  they  were  often  abroad  ?— Yes,  and 
paid  4s.  and  5s.  a-night  for  their  bed ; but  that  time 
has  happily  passed  by. 

11945.  Many  of  the  men  ask  that  roll-call,  winter 
and  summer,  should  be  uniformly  at  10  o’clock. 

Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  that  ? 

—None  in  the  world.  It  is  rather  too  early  to  shut 
up  at  9 o’clock. 

11946.  With  regard  to  the  quarter  of  a-mile  radius, 
that  regulation,  I believe,  is  not  strictly  adhered  to  P 
I do  not  think  it  is.  It  depends  entirely  on  the 
constable ; but  I would  never  be  for  removing  the 
regulation.  If  you  give  a latitude  at  all,  it  will  be 
embraced. 

11947.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  a man  were  kept 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  two  hours’  absence 
from  barracks,  it  would  meet  the  case  fairly  and 
strike  off  the  quarter  of  a-mile  ? — The  quarter-mile 
was  meant  to  insure  a man’s  attendance  in  case  he 
was  required;  so  that  if  you  have  the  two  hours’ 
regulation  only,  a man  may  be  5 miles  away  on  a 
horse  and  car. 

11948.  Of  course  he  would  be  bound,  notwith- 
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County  standing,  to  tell  the  barrack  orderly  where  he  was 
Inspector  going  ? — It  is  a thing  they  seldom  do  truthfully. 

B. H. Magmre.  11949  J3ufc  }ie  -would  be  bound? — I think  it  is  a 
2 Oct.  1882.  very  wholesome  regulation,  and  it  is  quite  sufficient 
latitude  to  the  men.  It  is  not  too  much  of  a restric- 
tion at  all ; because,  taking  a little  town  or  village, 
a quarter  of  a-mile  round  is  a big  thing,  and  if  lie 
wants  to  take  tea  with  a friend  he  has  not  to  go 
beyond  the  radius.  In  a country  place,  if  they  want 
to  go  any  distance,  they  can  get  leave  from  the  con- 
stable to  be  absent  for  that  purpose. 

11950.  But,  after  all,  they  have  to  make  a written 
application  for  that,  and  he  has  to  make  a return 
of  it  also  ? — He  does  not  make  any  return  of  it  at  all ; 
he  merely  enters  it  in  his  diary.  Some  sub-inspec- 
tors may  make  the  rule  themselves.  When  I go  to 
a station  and  find  a man  absent,  I find  his  absence 
accounted  for — “ So-and-so,  four  hours  leave.”  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  ground  for  complaint  on 
that  point. 

11951.  Another  thing  suggested  is,  that  at  some 
distant  stations,  where,  perhaps,  it  is  inconvenient 
to  apply  to  the  officer,  the  four  hours’  leave  might 
be  extended  by  the  constable  to  eight  or  ten  hours, 
not  being  after  roll-call  ? — I do  not  know  about  that. 
They  can  get  a day’s  leave  from  their  officer. 

11952.  But,  you  see,  it  would  take  three  days  in 
many  places  to  obtain  leave  of  absence  from  their 
officer  ? — So  it  might. 

11953.  And  then  the  period  of  time  might  have 
elapsed  for  which  the  men  really  wanted  leave  ? — 
Yes;  but  if  a man  were  asked  by  a friend  to  a 
wedding,  he  would  get  two  or  three  days’  notice  of 
it.  I do  not  know  of  any  officer  refusing  an  appli- 
cation for  a day’s  leave. 

11954.  In  practice,  you  do  not  find  that  is  a cause 
of  hardship  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

11955.  There  is  a rule  by  which  men  are  obliged  to 
return  at  8 o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  day  their 
leave  expires,  and  men  living  in  distant  places  say 
that  rule  sometimes  necessitates  their  leaving  home 
sooner  than  their  leave  expires  ? — There  is  great 
inconvenience  occasionally  where  trains  do  not  suit ; 
but  I think  there  has  never  been  an  instance  of 
the  rule  being  used  against  a man.  I have  always 
accepted  an  explanation ; but  still  the  rule  might  be 
extended  a little. 

11956.  To  roll-call  ? — Or  to  12  o’clock  at  night. 

11957.  Then  it  might  be  inconvenient  to  the  con- 
stable to  get  out  of  his  bed  and  see  the  man,  nor 
could  he  detail  his  duty  for  the  following  day  whilst 
the  man  was  absent.  It  is  at  roll-call  the  duty  is 
detailed  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

11958.  Perhaps  a general  modification  as  far  as 
roll-call  would  meet  the  case  ? — It  would  be  drawing 
the  line  between ; but  I certainly  say  inconvenience 
is  occasionally  experienced  by  the  men  in  returning 
at  8 o’clock.  It  is  an  inconvenient  rule ; although  I 
do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  made  use  of  to  punish 
a man  if  he  gave  a fair  explanation — that  he  could 
not  get  a car,  or  that  the  train  did  not  come  in 
time. 

11959.  Some  of  the  men  also  say  that  when  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a lake  or  river,  and  no  obli- 
gation would  be  incurred — I mean  that  they  would 
not  put  themselves  under  an  improper  compliment 
to  any  one  for  the  pel-mission — it  would  be  a great 
indulgence  if  they  were  allowed  to  fish  in  their 
leisure  hours.  They  say  they  have  no  amusement, 
and  that  a policeman  is  very  much  tied  up.  Do  you 
think  such  an  indulgence  might  be  extended  to  them 
without  prejudice  to  discipline  ? — There  are  a great 
many  men,  of  course,  that  would  obey  a rule  of  that 
kind  to  a certain  extent ; but  if  you  open  the  door, 
it  is  very  hard  to  control  them.  I know  that  men 
do  fish  quietly,  but  it  is,  of  course,  against  the  regu- 
lation. I believe  if  you  open  the  door  and  give 
permission,  it  would  be  most  embarrassing  to  a 
constable  and  his  officers.  A man  would  go  to  a 
constable  and  say,  “It  is  not  against  the  regulations, 
and  I have  nothing  else  to  do.”  There  would  be 


excessive  complaints  about  it ; and  my  idea  is  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

11960.  Prom  your  point  of  view  I would  under- 
stand that  that  is  a pastime  for  which  a man  should 
have  leave,  and  that  he  would  not  be  entitled  unless 
he  was  on  leave  of  absence  ? — If  he  was  on  leave  of 
absence. 

11961.  Should  a case  be  made  for  granting  four 
hours’  leave  for  such  purpose,  then  a constable  is 
called  upon  to  exercise  his  discretion  ? — It  might  be 
dono  in  that  way,  if  a man  asks  four  hours’  leave  to 
go  fish ; but,  knowing  the  force  as  I do,  I think  it 
would  interfere  greatly  with  discipline  to  establish 
such  a rule. 

11962.  Chairman. — At  present  a man  can  go  a 
quarter  of  a-mile  from  barracks  and  be  away  two 
hours.  Very  possibly  the  authorities  may  see  their 
way  to  relaxing  that  -rule,  and  allow  a man  to  go  a 
little  more  than  a quarter  of  a-mile.  Suppose  there 
was  a river  within  half  a-mile  from  the  barrack,  and 
that  no  compliment  was  undergone  with  any  neigh- 
bouring proprietor  or  owner,  and  that  he  chose  to 
fish  for  an  hour  and  a-lialf,  employing  his  leisure 
time  for  the  purpose,  in  what  way  would  his  so 
employing  his  time  interfere  with  discipline  ?— I do 
not  think  that  would,  because  the  man  is  on  leave, 
and  he  has  a perfect  right  to  do  what  he  pleases, 
according  to  the  regulations  now. 

11963.  When  he  is  not  bound  to  be  on  duty  he  can 
go  for  two  hours,  provided  he  does  not  go  beyond  a 
quarter  of  a-mile  from  the  barrack.  Suppose  lie 
were  allowed  within  the  quarter  of  a-mile  to  fish 
during  the  two  hours,  in  what  way  would  that 
interfere  with  discipline  ? — Certainly  not,  if  the  rule 
was  obeyed ; but  the  natural  tendency  of  the  men  is 
to  extend  their  notions  of  what  they  have  a right  to 
do,  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  constable. 

11964.  I understand  that  perfectly,  that  they  may 
become  regular  fishermen,  and  all  that  ? — Entirely 
so,  and  find  fault  with  a constable  who  would  not 
give  them  leave.  A constable  would  be  embarrassed 
in  that  way  when  he  would  really  wish  to  keep  his 
men  together,  and  it  would  sow  dissension  between 
a constable  and  his  men. 

11965.  Suppose  it  was  outside  the  discretion  of  the 
constable,  and  that  a man  had  an  absolute  right 
during  the  two  hours,  and  within  the  prescribed 
distance,  to  fish  ; you  would  not  approve  of  that  ? 

I do  not  say  that  altogether  when  he  gets  leave,  but 
there  would  be  incessant  applications. 

11966.  Suppose  the  rule  were  so  altered  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  ask  for  leave,  and  that  it 
became  the  common  law  of  the  police  that  they 
could  fish  during  leisure  hours  without  an  applica- 
tion to  the  constable  or  any  one  else ; you  would  not 
approve  of  that  ? — Indeed,  I would  not. 

11967.  On  what  ground  ? — In  the  first  place,  there 
is  very  little  fishing  to  be  had,  even  for  an  officer, 
without  being  under  considerable  compliment  to 
owners,  and  if  you  descend  then  to  the  men,  the 
compliment  will  be  considered  very  much  greater. 
There  is  no  man  would  be  allowed  to  fish  except  in 
a free  fishery  like  a lake  or  a sea  fishery  without  a 
considerable  amount  of  compliment. 

11968.  Is  there  any  other  reason  that  you  would 
suggest  ? — I think  the  tendency  of  men  naturally  is 
to  seek  their  own  amusement  to  the  neglect  of  duty, 
and  to  relax  the  rule  it  would  lead  them  in  that 
way.  It  would  be  a cause  of  incessant  quarrelling 
between  the  constable  and  the  men,  because  if  yon 
meet  a tart  constable  who  has  a little  in  for  a man 
he  would  refuse  leave. 

11969.  The  case  I put  is  where  he  would  not 
require  to  ask  leave  ? — He  would  refuse  him  leave  ot 

11970.  But  a man  may  go  within  a quarter  of 
a-mile  distant  from  the  barrack  ? — He  may,  but  no 
be  absent  more  than  two  hours. 

11971.  Sometimes  a man  would  fish  for  an  hour 
and  have  a good  deal'of  fun  ? — The  only  danger  is 
the  abuse  which  is  sure  to  creep  in ; you  have  to  go 
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under  a great  deal  of  compliment  to  farmers  and 
men  of  that  class. 

11972.  Mr.  Barrel. — Of  course,  a policeman  is  not 
permitted  under  any  circumstances  to  enter  a 
public-house  except  his  duty  requires  him  ? — Yes, 
when  on  duty. 

11973.  Or  off  duty  ? — If  a man  requires  refresh- 
ment there  is  no  other  place  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
where  he  can  get  it  except  in  a public-house. 

11974.  But  that  applies  to  circumstances  where 
men  are  absent  from  their  stations  ? — Yes ; the  rule 
is  that  the  men  at  a station  cannot  enter. 

11975.  It  has  been  advanced  to  us  that  that  some- 
times bears  hardly  on  a man,  particularly  a sub- 
constable. If  he  has  a friend  he  cannot  talk  to  him 
or  bring  him  into  any  other  room  than  the  day-room. 
He  has  no  place  to  speak  to  him  except  in  the  street, 
and  he  labour's  under  some  disadvantage  socially  in 
that  wSy,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not  permitted  to  take 
his  friend  into  a hotel  or  a public-house,  however 
respectable  ? — It  is  just  like  every  other  latitude  you 
give  in  that  way  ; it  would,  in  my  opinion,  em- 
barrass the  constable  and  draw  the  men  into  habits 
of  drink.  There  could  be  no  other  object  in  the 
existing  regulation  but  to  control  the  men  and  keep 
them  from  getting  addicted  to  drinking.  If  you 
allow  them  latitude  drunkenness  would  become  more 
frequent  in  the  force,  in  my  opinion. 

11976.  You  think  a modification  of  the  rule  would 
be  attended  with  evil  results  ? — I do  think  it  would. 

11977.  Do  you  think  if  a constable  were  empowered 
on  being  applied  to  to  allow  a man  with  his  friend 
for  the  time  being  to  enter  a public-house,  it  would 
meet  the  case  ? — I do  not  know ; I think  it  would  be 
better  the  latitude  should  be  the  other  way,  and 
allow  him  to  bring  his  friend  into  baiTack  and  send 
for  drink.  The  society  they  meet  at  public-houses 
is,  generally  speaking,  not  of  a good  character,  and 
tends  to  demoralize  a man  in  more  ways  than  one. 

I believe  it  would  lead  more  to  drunkenness  in  the 
force. 

11978.  At  present  in  country  towns  the'-shop  from 
which  the  men  ordinarily  obtain  their  supplies  is 
very  often  a public-house  also  ? — Yes. 

11979.  And  they  go  in  and  out  there  frequently  P 
Of  course  they  do. 

11980.  And  take  advantage  of  their  visits? — There 
is  no  restraint  that  way.  They  go  in  for  tobacco, 
and  can  have  a bottle  of  porter  if  they  like,  so  that 
there  is  no  great  restraint  upon  the  men  in  that 
way. 

11981.  Of  course,  to  limit  them  as  to  the  houses 
into  which  they  might  go  would  create  invidious 
distinctions  ?— That  would  not  do  at  all ; but  there 
is  a great  tendency  to  social  intercourse  among  the 
men.  When  a man  coming  from  one  station  to 
another  meets  his  friend,  if  they  can  they  will  go  to 
a public-house  and  drink  one  to  three,  four,  five,  six, 
a dozen  bottles  of  porter  before  they  stop,  one  treat 
drawing  on  another ; whereas,  if  allowed  to  send  out 
for  it  and  have  it  in  the  barracks  in  a legitimate 
proper  way  there  would  be  some  control  over  them, 
and  they  would  not  go  to  the  same  extent.  The 
constable  could  say,  “You  have  gone  quite  far 
enough.”  That  might  be  fairly  adopted.  There  is 
too  much  restriction  on  getting  drink  into  barracks. 
If  a man  wants  a drink,  it  is  fair  enough  he  should 
have  a glass  of  porter  or  ale. 

11982.  But  as  far  as  the  men  are  concerned 
personally,  they  do  send  out  at  dinner  time  ? — They 
do ; but,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  allowable  to 
bring  in  drink. 

11983.  It  is  stated  that  hardship  is  occasionally 
entailed  upon  married  men  by  their  children  being 
obliged  to  sleep  out  of  barrack  at  14£  years  of  age. 
The  old  rule  was  14  years ; then  the  Inspector- 
General  used  to  grant  an  occasional  six  months 
under  certain  cireumstances,  and  it  was  applied  for 
so  perpetually  he  extended  the  period  to  14£  years. 
It  is  stated,  particularly  in  the  case  of  young  girls, 
that  that  is  the  very  age  at  which  they  require  to  be 
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under  the  protection  of  their  parents  at  night, 
instead  of  sleeping  in  a lodging-house  in  town ; do 
you  think  ill-results  would  arise  if  that  period  were 
extended  ? — It  is  needless  to  say  why  the  rule  was 
ever  formed ; it  was  for  the  protection  of  the  child 
rather  than  any  restriction.  But  where  there  was 
suitable  and  proper  accommodation,  it  ought  to  be 
extended,  provided  the  child  is  under  the  protection 
of  her  mother ; but  I would  not  extend  it  where 
there  was  a father  with  young  children  subject  to  be 
away  from  his  barrack  on  duty  both  day  and  night ; 
I would  not  have  young  girls  where  there  is  a lot  of 
young  men,  but  where  there  was  a mother  in 
existence  I have  often  recommended  it  myself,  and 
obtained  permission  for  the  fui-ther  extension  of  the 
rule. 

11984.  Would  you  say  to  16  ? — Yes ; permission 
has  been  refused  me,  too. 

11985.  Would  you  say  16  would  be  a reasonable 
age  at  which  a policeman  ought  to  be  looking  out  to 
have  his  daughter  settled? — I do  not  say  there 
should  be  a particular  age  at  all ; if  you  say  16,  why 
not  18,  because  at  16  they  are  just  as  liable  to  be 
sent  to  a lodging-house  as  at  18,  and  there  is  greater 
temptation  than  at  14£. 

11986.  But  she  would  be  put  into  a shop  and 
settled  ? — I would  certainly  extend  the  rule  to  16  in 
cases,  particularly  where  the  girl  had  her  mother. 

11987.  Chairman. — Has  there  been  any  change 
socially,  in  point  of  intelligence  or  physical  charac- 
teristics, in  the  class  of  men  you  have  been  getting 
into  the  police  for  the  last  few  years  ? — Of  course, 
young  men  are  of  a far  better  class  socially. 

11988.  Within  what  period  ? — I should  say  within 
about  four  years  ; of  course,  I do  not  count  the  last 
six  or  eight  months,  when  they  have  been  rushing  at 
every  class  of  recruit  that  would  come  up  to  the 
measurement  at  all.  Prior  to  that  they-  were 
socially  a far  better  class  of  men. 

11989.  Will  you  give  us  your  views  on  the  present 
allowances  for  marching  money  ? — Men  are  allowed 
marching  money  after  they  go  6 miles,  and  there 
are  cases  where  it  raises  discontent  among  the  men. 
For  instance,  the  sub-inspector  in  Bandon  orders  a 
certain  number  of  men  from  an  out-station  7 miles 
off  to  come  in  and  do  patrol  duty,  and  one  of 
them  may  say  to  the  town  man  walking  beside 
him,  “ I have  my  allowance  for  this,  and  you  have 
nothing.” 

11990.  Mr.  Harr  el. — That  is  in  the  case  of  men 
who  are  ordered  in  for  duty  at  a fair  ? — Yes ; any 
small  duties  that  bring  them  -within  the  regulation. 

11991.  Would  not  the  same  circumstance  arise  in  a 
different  direction — when  the  Bandon  men,  for  in- 
stance, went  to  attend  a fair  at  a village  which  was 
within  1 mile  of  a rural  station  ? — No  doubt. 

11992.  Is  not  that,  then,  a “ come  and  go  ” with 
them  ? — To  a certain  extent,  but  it  is  always  the 
case  at  bead-quarters. 

11993.  There  must  always  be  a comparison  some- 
where or  other  ? — You  are  quite  light ; the  line  must 
be  drawn  somewhere. 

11994.  And  no  mattei  where  you  draw  it,  there 
may  be  a case  of  hardship  still ; for  instance,  a 
witness  suggested  5 miles ; and  when  asked  “ why," 
he  happened  to  be  at  a station  which  was  5 miles 
from  where  he  did  duty  ? — Yes.  The  allowance  is 
liberal  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  only  as  regards  the 
services  of  the  two  men  the  contrast  arises. 

11995.  The  one  man  is  doing  duty  at  his  own 
station,  and  the  other  has  come  more  than  6 miles ; 
and  the  equivalent  may  be  arrived  at  by  the  man 
who  is  getting  nothing  to-day  getting  it  on  some 
future  day  ? — Yes  ; but  to  show  they  rather  like  it, 
they  keep  a very  sharp  roster  of  their  duties,  so  as 
not  to  be  done  out  of  their  turn. 

11996.  The  allowance  is  so  fair  as  to  make  them 
anxious  to  go  on  their  turn  of  duty  ? — In  that 
particular,  at  all  events,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

11997-12004.  Mr.  Holmes. — I suppose  that  in 
quiet  times  we  may  assume  there  will  be  little 
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County  occasion  for  this  allowance — that  the  men  will  not 
Inspector  be  ordered  away  from  their  stations  ? — In  quiet 
B.  ■ aguiro.  times  they  ought  not,  but  there  may  be  abuses  of 
2 Oct.  1882.  Where  there  is  a good,  liberal  allowance,  that 


is  the  danger.  It  all  depends  on  a county  inspector 
unless  he  is  restx-icted — and  we  have  been  restricted 
to  a certain  extent— that  men  are  not  to  be  removed 
from  their  stations  except  they  are  mgently  required. 


Head  Constable  Bernard  King,  examined. 


Head  12005.  Chairman. — You  are  a head  constable 
B0IKinble  Rationed  in  the  Queen’s  County  ? — Yes. 

’ 12006.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Queen’s 

2 Oct.,  1882.  County  ?— Five  years. 

12007.  Where  were  you  before  that  ? — In  the 
city  of  Limerick  seven  years ; I was  in  the  county 
and  city  of  Cork,  and  for  some  time  in  the  County 
Kerry.  So  that  I know  a gi'eat  deal  of  the  south 
of  Ireland  much  better  than  I do  any  part  of 
Leinster. 

12008.  Take  the  subjects  you  wish  to  bring 
before  us  in  the  order  of  their  importance  ? — It 
is  not  exactly  my  own  views  I am  going  to  set 
before  the  Committee,  but  the  views  of  those  who 
selected  me  and  sent  me  here. 

12009.  What  is  the  first  subject  ?- — The  first  is 
that  of  pay.  I wish  to  represent  the  feelings  of 
the  men,  and  they  say  the  pay  of  a head  con- 
stable should  be  increased  to  110Z.  That  would 
be  an  increase  of  about  Is.  a-day  (15s.  less  than 
Is.  a-day).  The  pay  of  a second-class  head  con- 
stable should  be  increased  to  1001 ; that  of  a con- 
stable to  90 1.,  and  of  an  acting  constable  to  80 1. ; 
while  a sub-constable  of  ten  years,  or  over  ten 
yeax-s,  should  have  70Z.,  and  under  texx  years,  647. ; 
thp  jxay  for  the  first  six  months’  service  to  be  45  Z. 
a-yeax'. 

12010.  What  is  the  present  rate  ?-r-39l.  After 
the  six  months’  service  I would  give  him  647.  fox- 
ten  yeax-s  whilst  learning  his  business,  and  I would 
give  him  a further  incx-ease  after  that. 

12011.  You  would  propose  to  x-aise  the  pay  of  a 
man  who  has  now  52Z,  to  647.  ? — Yes. 

12012.  That  is  not  Is.  a-day? — It  is  not  alto- 
gether that.  Some  of  the  men  would  be  as  good 
policemen  at  five  years’  sex-vice  as  they  would 
nearly  at  ten ; but  at  ten  years’  service  they  would 
* be  getting  incumbx-anees  on  their  shoulders,  and 
they  would  want  the  increase. 

12013.  You  mean  by  marrying  ? — I do, 

12014.  Do  not  one-fourth  of  the  men  go  through 
the  service  without  pianyiixg  ? — I do  not  believe 
SQ  much. 

12015.  But  this  part  of  your  recommendation 
x-ests  to  a considex-able  extent  on  the  desire  of 
meeting  the  position  of  the  man  when  he  marries  ? 
—Yes ; and  to  improve  his  condition  in  every 
respect. 

12016.  But  you  have  regard  to  a large  extent 
to  the  fact  that  he  will  px-obably  by  that  time  be 
a max-ried  man  ? — Yes. 

12017.  At  present,  a sub-constable  on  going  to 
a county  gets  527.  a-year  ? — Yes,  if  he  has  served 
six  months  in  the  depot. 

12018.  Mr.  Harrel. — Even  if  he  does  not,  hjs  pay 
is  supplemented  to  make  it  so  ? — Yes.  Subsistence 
money  is  given. 

12019.  Chain-man, — Is  not  it  your  experience  that, 
so  far  as  keeping  him  goes,  and  providing  the 
necessaries  of  his  subsistence,  the  527.  a-year  is 
enough  to  support  him ; but  I do  not  say  enough 
to  save  money  ? — I would  say  certainly  he  would 
not  save  2Z.  in  the  year  at  the  527.  a-year. 

12020.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  a young  man 
goes  to  a county,  and  does  not  save  anything  for 
the  first  couple  of  years,  is  he  worse  off  than  axxy 
young  man  in  any  other  calling  ? — My  answer 
to  that  is  simply  this,  that  our  x-ise  in  the  police 
is  not  so  rapid  as  the  rise  in  other  situations  in 
the  Civil  Service. 


12021.  The  men  have  asked,  as  you  know,  an 
increase  of  about  18Z.  a-year  ? — About  18Z.  5s. 

12022.  They  have  also  asked  for  various  allow- 
ances, not  counting  the  allowances  for  lodgings 
for  max-ried  men,  boots,  and  so  on.  Do  you  think 
that  they  really  want  the  two  things — an  increase 
of  pay  to  the  extent  of  18Z.  a-year,  and  also  the 
allowances  ? — Yes ; and  my  x-eason  for  saying  so  is 
that  they  believe  they  ought  to  be  as  well  tx'eated 
as  other  police  forces. 

12023.  You  believe  the  two  tilings  are  necessary 
to  bring  them  up  to  other  police  forces? — I do. 
Give  them  the  increase  to  their  pay.  The  wear 
and  tear  of  boots  and  other  necessaries  would  be 
about  2Z.  10s.  a-year. 

12024.  You  spoke  of  other  forces;  do  you  wish 
to  say  anything  about  them  before  you  leave  the 
subject  of  pay  ? — The  men  believe  they  are  not  so 
well  paid  as  the  Dublin  metx-opolitan  police  and 
the  English  police,  while  their  duties  are  certainly 
as  sevex-e  in  evex-y  respect. 

.12025.  No  doubt  within  the  last  two  or  three 
yeax-s  the  duty  lias  been  very  sevex-e? — On  that 
point  I was  called  on  by  the  special  resident 
magistrate  for  a x-eturn  of  the  patx-ol-book  for  the 
month  of  August  last. 

12026.  In  a general  way,  what  did  that  disclose, 
compared  with  the  patrol-books  of  quiet  times  ? — 
There  was  a considex-able  difference.  I had  155 
patrols,  being  exactly  an  average  of  five  patx-ols 
by  day  and  by  night,  and  the  shortest  of  them 
on  an  average  of  four  and  a-half  hours’  duration. 
I believe  every  man  perfox-med  about  thirteen  ox- 
thirteen  and  a-half  hours’  duty  out  of  the  twenty- 
four. 

12027.  What  would  that  have  been  in  quiet 
times  ? — The  most  would  be  from  thix-ty-five  to 
forty  patrols. 

12028.  That  would  bring  it  down  for  each  man 
to  about  four  or  five  hours  ? — Not  more  than  six, 
surely. 

12029.  If  quiet  times  come  back  again — and  it  is 
to  be  supposed  they  will — you  do  not  look  forward 
to  the  men  being  obliged  to  do  thix-teen  and  fourteen 
hours’  duty  a-day  ? — Certainly  not ; but  I do  not 
believe,  and  I am  satisfied  beyond  a shadow  of 
doubt,  we  never  will  have  the  times  we  bad  in 
the  force,  so  far  as  the  ease  of  the  men  is  con- 
cerned. 

12030.  Why  are  you  certain  of  that  ? — No  sooner 
is  one  agitation  put  down  than  another  is  getting 
up,  I may  say,  on  the  same  lines,  but  by  a different 
name.  Since  the  year  1865  we  have  had  a great 
deal  of  hard  times.  That  was  the  fix-st  start  of 
the  Fenian  business.  I was  then  a constable  in 
Limerick ; and  I may  say  from  that  time  to  this, 
having  a little  mox-e  responsibility  than  before,  I 
have  had  very  hard  times.  The  reason  I say  I do 
not  believe  we  will  ever  have  the  same  times  we 
had  in  the  force  is  this,  that,  unfortunately  for 
for  its  efficiency,  it  has  become  a little  unpopular 
with  the  people,  in  consequence  of  the  duties  we 
had  lattex-ly  to  pex-fox-m. 

12031.  Mr.  Harrel.— The  men  have  become  more 
or  less  obnoxious  to  the  people  ?— Very  much  so. 
In  the  Fenian  times,  compared  with  these,  it 
was  nothing  at  all.  The  faimei-s  and  respectable 
people  did  not  join  in  that  ox-ganization,  and  they 
were  the  friends  of  the  police ; but  now  all  classes, 
even  those  that  did  not  join  the  Land  League,  were 
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afraid  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  police ; so 
that  we  were  not  in  a very  happy  condition  at  all. 

12032.  Chairman. — Have  you  contrasted  the  pay 
of  your  force  with  the  general  run  of  pay  in 
English  rural  forces  ? — Not  more  than  what  I was 
told  on  the  matter.  I cannot  state  to  you  exactly, 
but  I have  been  informed  that  the  London  police 
and  the  rural  police  of  England  do  not  receive 
the  same  pay,  but  that  the  lowest  pay  is  better 
than  ours. 

12033.  We  are  in  process  of  going  carefully  into 
that  subject,  and  our  Report  will  lay  before  the 
men  and  before  the  public  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  condition  of  those  forces  generally — a com- 
parison both  of  the  difficulty  of  duty  and  the 
extent  and  amount  of  pay  ? — I may  say  that  every 
member  of  the  force  has  full  confidence  in  the 
Committee.  While  I am  on  the  subject  of  pay,  I 
might  take  the  extra  pay  and  allowances. 

12034.  Certainly  ? — The'  men  are  fully  satisfied 
with  the  allowance  now  given  under  the  temporary 
rise  if  it  is  made  permanent.  At  the  time  the 
advance  was  made  there  was  Is.  a-night  difference 
between  the  nightly  allowance  of  a head  constable 
and  that  of  sub-constables  and  acting  constables; 
but  the  head  constables  only  got  6 d.  of  a rise, 
while  the  others  got  Is.  So  that  a head  constable 
has  only  5s.  a-night  of  a temporary  rise,  while  a 
sub-constable  has  4s.  6d.  They  asked  me  to  bring 
that  before  you. 

12035.  Mr.  Harrel. — This  is  not  so  much  a matter 
of  what  you  consider  the  inadequacy  of  the  allow- 
ance supplied  to  head  constables,  as  that  the 
contrast  is  not  sufficient  ? — I would  not  go  so  far, 
and  I will  tell  you  the  reason,  that  generally  the 
head  constables  look  for  lodging-places  to  go  into 
that  will  be  more  expensive  than  what  the  men 
take. 

12036.  Chairman. — Is  that  your  experience  as  a 
head  constable? — It  is.  There  should  be  at  least 
Is.  a-night  difference  between  the  two.  Instead 
of  the  allowance  being  given  for  twelve  consecu- 
tive hours,  the  duty  commencing  before  9 o’clock, 
I would  recommend  that  ten  consecutive  hours 
should  count  as  a night*  commencing  any  time 
before  12  o’clock. 

12037.  Take  the  case  of  a man  going  out  at 
10  o’clock  and  coming  back  at  8 o’clock  in  the 
morning,  he,  according  to  your  suggestion,  would 
be  entitled  to  the  night’s  absence.  Is  it  likely 
that  a man  going  out  at  10  and  coming  in  at 
8 o’clock  in  the  morning  would  be  put  to  the 
expense  of  paying  for  a bed  outside  ? — He  may  be 


subject  to  the  same  expense  as  if  he  left  at  half- 
past 8.  It  may  not,  as  a general  rule,  follow; 
tut  it  may,  and  it  does,  follow. 

12038.  As  you  are  aware,  the  4s.  Qd.  is  meant  2 
to  meet  the  expense  of  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast  ? 

— It  is. 

12039.  Take  the  case  of  a man  who  goes  out  at 
10  and  comes  in  at  8 o’clock,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  he  will  have  to  pay  for  bed  ? — I think  it 
would  cost  very  little  difference. 

12040.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  add  ? 

— The  daily  allowance  is  now  given  in  two  ways 
— for  eight  hours  and  for  twelve.  I would  cer- 
tainly recommend  that  it  should  be  given  for  six, 
eight,  and  twelve  hours. 

12041.  Wha,t  would  you  give  for  six  hours  ? — 

Is.  only,  and  is.  Qd.  for  eight  hours,  and  2s.  for. 
twelve  hours. 

12042.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  create  another 
allowance  of  Is.  for  six  hours  ? — I would. 

12043.  Mr.  Ban-el. — Would  a man  absent  from 
his  barrack  six  lioux-s  only,  unless  under  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  be  requii-ed  to  take  a meal  ? 

— I am  sure  he  would ; and  that  is  the  reason  I 
suggest  Is.  for  the  six  hours.  A lunch  would  cost 
a man  Is. 

12044.  I am  speaking  now  as  a matter  of  expe- 
rience. Where  a man  is  absent  from  his  bai-rack 
only  six  hours,  that  is  to  say,  where  he  goes  on 
special  duty*  he  is  generally  prepared,  and  eats  a 
meal  befoi-e  starting — is  it  the  usual  practice  to 
incur  expense  in  taking  a meal  ?— Certainly ; it  is 
my  experience  that  where  he  is  absent  from  barrack 
he  will  incur  expense. 

12045.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  l-egard 
to  the  marching  money? — I think  I would  not  alter 
the  marching  money. 

12046.  The  men  are  quite  satisfied  with  the 
arrangements  at  present,  except  as  to  the  ten  hours 
for  the  night,  and  they  also  wish  to  ci’eate  a new 
allowance  for  six  hours’  absence? — Decidedly.  I 
have  no  x’eason  to  complain  of  the  allowance  for 
the  marching  money,  and  I have  heard  no  com- 
plaints from  others. 

12047-8.  You  do  not,  of  course*  claim  or  suggest 
on  the  part  of  the  men  that  an  absence  of  six 
hours  from  barrack  on  patrol  or  other  duties  of 
that  kind  should  be  counted,  because  they  are  not 
included  as  duties  for  which  an  allowance  can  be 
given  ? — No.  I am  only  asking  it  for  the  same 
kind  of  duties  for  which  the  Is.  Qd.  or  2s.  can  be 
got  now. 


[The  further  examination  of  the  witness  was  defei'red  to  next  sitting.’! 
[The  Committee  adjourned.] 
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MINUTES  OE  EVIDENCE  OP  THE 


Twenty-fifth  Day. — IOth  OCTOBER,  1882. 

Present : 

Mr.  R.  O’Shaughnessy,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  W.  A.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  D.  Hareel,  R.M. 


Captain  John  William  Nott- Bower,  examined. 


3.  W.  Nott-  12049.  Chairman. — You  are  Chief  Constable  of  Liver- 
Bower.  pool  ? — Yes. 

12050.  And  you  have  served  in  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 

10  Oct.,  1882.  stabulary?— Yes,  for  over  five  years. 

12051.  You  had  been  previously  in  the  army? — 
Yes. 

12052.  I think  you  also  served  in  another  English 
town  ? — I was  three  years  Chief  Constable  of  Leeds. 

12053.  What  is  the  strength  of  the  Liverpool  police 
force? — 1,329. 

12054.  Does  it  serve  any  rural  district  or  semi-ruial 
district? — No,  the  city  proper. 

12055.  It  serves  a population  of  how  many  ? — 
558.000  by  the  last  census. 

12056.  The  force  is  armed,  I suppose,  with  batons  ? — 
Yes. 

12057.  And  not  with  military  weapons? — No  ; there 
is  always  a supply  of  cutlasses  kept  in  the  station,  but 
practically  they  are  never  taken  out. 

12058.  Name  the  grades  in  the  force  under  you  ? — 
There  are  a great  number  of  them.  The  next  officers 
in  rank  to  myself  are  the  two  chief  superintendents; 
the  next  is  the  chief  superintendent  of  the  detective 
department ; then  the  chief  clerk  and  accountant  clerk  ; 
then  the  superintendent  of  the  river  police,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  fire  brigade,  and  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
detective  department.  There  are  6 superintendents, 
2 detective  inspectors,  a governor  of  the  main  bride- 
• well,  a storekeeper,  a coroner’s  beadle,  2 inspectors  of 
public-houses,  1 inspector  of  badge  porters,  a deputy- 
superintendent  of  the  fire  brigade,  3 detective  inspectors, 
an  inspector  of  cars,  8 first-class  inspectors,  27  second- 
class  inspectors,  24  third-class  inspectors,  35  fourth- 
class,  7 detectives,  9 detectives,  14  bridewell  keepers, 
21  bridewell  keepers,  7 detectives,  6 assistant  clerks,  and 
1,143  constables. 

12059.  I see  that  the  management  of  the  fire  brigade, 
the  management  of  bridewells,  certain  duties  attached 
to  the  coroner’s  court,  the  inspection  of  public-houses, 
and  a variety  of  local  semi-civic  duties,  are  attached  to 
the  police  in  Liverpool ? — That  is  so. 

12060.  May  I ask,  is  it  a source  of  additional  pay  or 
allowance  to  the  men  connected  with  those  various 
establishments  ? — It  is  not,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fire  brigade. 

12061.  Is  the  fire  brigade  manned  from  the  police 
there  ? — It  is. 

12062.  Do  they  do  other  duty  than  fire  brigade  duty  ? 
— A great  number  of  them  do.  The  superintendent 
and  some  of  the  superior  officers  are  solely  fire  brigade 
officers,  but  1 80  constables  in  the  force  act  as  assistant 
firemen.  “Firemen”  we  call  them,  but  they  are 
assistants,  as  they  are  doing  police  duty.  They  leave 
their  beats  in  cases  of  fire,  and  they  return  when  the 
fire  is  over. 

12063.  But  the  regular  lire  brigade  staff,  are  they 
policemen  ? — They  are  not  policemen  strictly,  but  they 
are  men  who  have  risen  from  the  police  force. 

12064.  Does  the  post  of  inspector  correspond  to  the 
post  of  head  constable  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
or  to  that  of  constable  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  approximate 
them  to  any  rank  in  the  Irish  Constabulary,  because 
city  duties  are  so  different.  An  inspector  is  in  charge 
of  a section,  which  probably  would  consist  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  men.  The  nearest  approach  to  the 
rank  of  inspector  would  be  that  of  a head  constable. 


who  is  in  charge  of  a force  in  a small  town,  such  as 
Rathkeale. 

12065.  In  the  rank  of  constable,  is  there  any  difference 
of  grade  which  makes  the  higher  grade  of  constable  at 
all  analogous  to  the  constabulary  constable? — None 
whatevei.  They  are  all  on  an  equality,  except  by 
difference  of  pay. 

12066.  How  many  men  are  there  to  each  inspector, 
taking  the  force  nil  round  ? — There  are  94  inspectors  to 
1,141  constables,  that  would  be  about  1 to  every  12; 
but  then  I should  add  that  the  number  of  inspectors 
includes  various  clerks  and  officers  employed  otherwise 
than  in  charge  of  sections. 

12067.  What  is  the  number  of  superintendents? — 
We  have  six  superintendents.  But  there,  again,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  explain  that  that  position  is 
peculiar  1 think  to  Liverpool. 

12068.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  describe  the 
peculiarity  of  the  position  of  superintendent  in  Liver- 
pool ? — There  are  two  main  divisions  of  the  Liverpool 
force  under  two  chief  superintendents,  and  each  of  the 
chief  superintendents  has  three  superintendents  attached 
to  his  division.  These  superintendents  are  each  of 
them  in  turn  in  charge  of  ihe  division  for  a period  of 
eight  hours  every  day. 

12069.  I suppose  you  would  find  it  very  hard  to  point 
out  an  aualogy  between  any  position  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  and  that  of  the  superintendents? — I 
should. 

12070.  What  class  of  men  do  you  get  into  the  Liver- 
pool force  ; are  they  labourers  or  artizans  ? — We  get  men 
of  every  class.  The  men  I prefer  getting  are  the 
labourers  or  small  farming  class,  and  of  course  of  these 
1 obtain  a large  number. 

12071.  Are  you  able  to  obtain  a considerable  number 
of  the  small  farming  class  in  England  ? — N ot  in  England, 
but  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

12072.  Would  you  say  the  Irish  contingent  that 
comes  to  you  from  the  farming  class  is  of  the  same  class 
or  position  as  the  Irish  Constabulary? — Exactly  the 
same. 

12073.  And  the  Scotchmen  analogous? — Yes. 

1 2074.  What  age  do  your  men  generally  come  in  at  ? 
—From  23  to  25  is  about  tho  average  age. 

.12075.  You  do  not  take  men  as  a rule  at  13  or  19,  as 
in  the  Irish  Constabulary? — 1 do  not;  I rarely  lake  a 
man  under  2 1 . 

12076.  That  is  a matter  of  policy  in  the  force? — 
It  is. 

12077.  You  prefer  grown  men? — Yes. 

1 207S.  But  that  is  in  consequence  of  men  having  been 
engaged  in  other  occupations  ? — No,  such  men  are  apt 
to  take  up  the  force  as  a matter  of  convenience,  and  as 
trade  improves  they  leave  it  again. 

12079.  What  is  the  limit  of  age? — 21  to  30  is  the 
nominal  limit,  but  I occasionally  take  a man  below  21. 

12080.  Do  many  come  in  between  25  and  30? — Not 
very  many,  except  in  the  case  of  old  soldiers. 

12081.  What  is  the  contract  they  make  with  you; 
do  they  enter  for  a certain  time  ? — They  are  sabject  to 
discharge  by  the  authorities,  but  otherwise  on  a 
month’s  notice. 

12082.  How  many  years,  as  a rule,  does  a Liverpool 
policeman  remain  in  the  service,  or  at  what  age  does  a 
man  generally  retire  ? — It  is  very  late,  because  by  our 
Pension  Act  a man  cannot  claim  a pension  until  he 
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attains  the  age  of  57  in  the  rank  of  constable,  or  of 
GO  in  the  ranks  superior  to  that  of  constable. 

12083.  Has  that,  then,  the  elfect  of  retaining  in  your 
service  the  constable  as  a rule  until  he  comes  to  the  age 
of  57  ? — It  has. 

1 2084.  Therefore,  it  may  be  taken  that  if  the  average 
age  of  entering  the  force  is  25,  the  average  service  in 
order  to  gain  a pension  would  be  thirty-two  years  ? — 
That  is  so ; but  a man  at  present  retiring  would  not 
have  quite  so  long  a service  as  that,  because  formerly 
they  were  taken  at  a greater  age. 

12085.  Is  that  the  length  of  service  for  the  past  few 
years? — I should  say  about  twenty-seven  to  thirty 
years’  service. 

12086.  Physically,  what  are  they  like  at  the  end  of 
the  twenty-seven  or  thirty  years? — Utterly  worn  out. 
The  service,  in  my  opinion,  is  too  long. 

12087.  Do  they  leave  in  a condition  to  be  able  to 
take  situation',  or  do  any  work  on  their  own  account? 
— Very  rarely.  In  some  cases  they  do. 

12088.  When  a man  joins  your  force,  does  be  undergo 
any  period  of  discipline  or  training  before  he  goes  on 
duty? — Yes,  on  an  average  about  six  weeks.  He  is 
drilled,  taken  to  the  police-courts  to  see  the  way  busi- 
ness is  conducted  there,  how  constables  give  evidence, 
and  lie  is  instructed  in  police  duties  by  the  superinten- 
dents and  inspectors  under  whom  he  is  placed. 

12089.  You  have  had  an  opportunity  of  contrasting 
the  training  of  the  Liverpool  policeman  with  that  of 
the  Irish  policeman  ? — Yes. 

12990.  The  training  of  the  Irish  policeman  is  a longer 
one  ? — Certainly. 

12091.  We  do  not  want  to  encroach  on  State  secrets  ; 
but  would  you  indicate  to  us  in  a general  way  the 
points  of  contrast? — The  strongest  point  is  in  drill. 
The  Irish  policeman  is  sent  down  to  the  country  as  a 
trained  soldier.  Then,  again,  in  police  duties  there  is 
more  theory  instilled  into  the  Irish  policeman  before  he 
goes  down  to  the  country.  Whether  that  theory  pro- 
duces any  great  practical  effect  or  not  I am  doubtful. 

12092.  But  does  it  involve  considerable  study  on  the 
part  of  the  young  policeman? — It  certainly  does.  I 
am  afraid  from  my  experience  most  of  them  study  so 
as  to  answer  questions  from  the  book  without  really 
taking  to  heart  at  all  what  they  have  been  studying, 
and  thus  when  they  come  to  put  the  studies  into  prac- 
tical effect  the  book  knowledge  is  of  little  use  to  them. 

12093.  Does  that  training  involve  considerable  labour 
upon  their  part? — Very  great  I should  say. 

12094.  Does  your  recruit  get  any  pay  during  the  six 
weeks  ? — He  does.  He  receives  the  same  rate  of  pay 
as  a fourth-class  constable. 

12095.  Does  the  Imperial  Treasury  contribute  half  to 
the  police  force? — Half  the  expense  of  pa}'  and 
clothing  of  the  city  force  proper  ; a considerable  number 
of  the  men  I have  mentioned  are  practically  in  the 
employ  of  the  Docks  Board,  and  paid  entirely  from  the 
dock  funds. 

12096.  What  is  his  pay  when  he  commences  duty  as 
fourth-class  constable? — 26s.  8 d.  a- week.  The  8 d.  was 
specially  added  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  con- 
tribution to  the  Superannuation  Fund.  The  man  re- 
ceives 26s.  clear. 

12097.  When  does  he  get  the  next  increment? — 
After  one  year’s  service  with  good  conduct  he  receives 
27s.  10 d.,  the  10tZ.  again  meeting  the  superannuation 
stoppage. 

12098.  When  you  say  “ good  conduct,”  do  you  mean 
any  man  who  does  not  actually  make  himself  unfit  by 
misconduct  gets  it,  or  does  he  require  to  be  particularly 
well  conducted  ? —Any  man  who  is  free  of  a record  in 
his  conduct  book. 

12099.  He  gets  Is.  a-week  at  the  end  of  a year  ? — 
Yes.  I do  not  place  a record  against  a man  except  in 
case  of  a serious  offence,  or  repeated  minor  offences. 

12100.  What  is  the  next  increment  he  gets?  — The 
next  is  after  two  years’  total  service,  when  ho  attains 
to  the  rate  of  28s.  1 Or/.  The  next  is  after  seven  years’ 
total  service,  five  years  of  which  are  with  good  conduct, 
when  he  attains  to  tho  rank  of  first-class  constable  at 
29s.  lOd.  a-week. 


12101.  The  great  majority  of  the  men  continue  in  the 
position  of  first-class  constable  during  their  entire 
career? — Yes. 

12102.  Do  80  per  cent,  of  the  men  fail  to  rise  beyond 
that? — Certainly  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  men 
who  join. 

12103.  Do  many  fall  out  of  the  ranks  before  reaching 
the  seven  years  ? — A very  large  number. 

12104.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — Men  finding 
that  they  are  unsuitable  to  the  force,  and  in  the  cases  I 
have  mentioned  before  of  artisans  when  trade  has  im- 
proved, and  they  prefer  going  back  to  their  trades. 

12105.  At  what  period  of  service  would  you  say  a 
constable  attains  stable  equilibrium,  and  may  be  relied 
on  to  go  on  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  in  the  forces 
— I think  after  seven  or  eight  years'  service,  if  he  stay  ? 
in  that  time. 

12106.  How  long  does  he  remain  as  a rule  in  the  rank 
of  first-class  constable? — Practically  for  the  whole  of 
his  service,  unless  he  is  an  exceptionally  intelligent 
man,  whom  we  consider  qualified  for  promotion  to  tho 
higher  ranks. 

12107.  Of  the  men  who  attain  the  rank  of  first-class 
constable,  how  many  per  cent,  would  you  say  attain  a 
higher  rank  through  promotion? — We  might  rake  it 
that  about  20  per  cent,  of  those  who  attain  that  rank 
might  look  forward  to  some  higher  rank. 

12108.  Mr.  Harrel. — There  are  certain  positions  to 
which  are  attached  increases  of  pay  ? — Yes ; sucli  as 
detectives,  bridewell-keepers,  and  clerks. 

12109.  But  the  first  regular  step  for  promotion  of  an 
active  constable  is  to  the  rank  of  inspector? — Yes.  The 
bridewell-keepers  are  men  who  are  not  always  active 
enough  to  take  the  post  of  inspector. 

12110.  Chairman. — What  is  the  pay  of  inspector? — 
The  pay  of  fourth-class  inspector  is  36.?.  3d.;  Is.  3d.  of 
that  being  the  superannuation  stoppage. 

12111.  What  is  the  pay  of  the  next  rank  ? — A third- 
class  inspector  has  40s.  4 d.,  the  Is.  4 d.  being  the  super- 
annuation stoppage.  That  is  the  highest  rank  in  the 
force  where  the  superannuation  stoppage  is  made  up  to 
the  men.  From  that  rank  there  is  a uniform  stoppage 
of  3 1 per  cent,  fram  the  rates  of  pay.  ' The  next  is  a 
second-class  inspector,  who  receives  114?.  per  annum. 
That  is  subject  to  a deduction  of  3£  per  cent. 

12112.  A deduction  for  which  no  advance  is  made  ? — 
Yes. 

12113.  What  is  the  next? — The  next  is  first-class 
inspector,  at  1 20/.  per  annum. 

12114.  How  many  first-class  inspectors  are  there? — 
Eight. 

12115.  Tell  us  what  deductions  and  allowances  accom- 
pany those  rates  of  pay  ? — With  the  exception  of  the 
deduction  for  the  Superannuation  Fund,  there  is  no 
deduction  from  the  pay ; and  with  regard  to  allow- 
ances there  are  none,  except  6 d.  a-week  for  boot  money 
to  all  ranks. 

12116.  Are  all  those  men  liable  to  be  told  off  for  duty 
in  plain  clothes? — They  are ; and  in  the  event  of  being 
told  off  for  permanent  duty  in  plain  clothes,  uniform 
is  not  issued  to  the  men.  In  lieu  of  uniform  they 
receive  3s.  per  week,  and  i:i  the  case  of  detectives  4s. 
per  week. 

12117.  During  the  time  they  are  doing  duty  in  plain 
clothes? — During  the  time  that  no  uniform  is  supplied 
to  them. 

12118.  You  spoke  of  “permanent”  duty  in  plain 
clothes.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  a man  is  told 
oft'  temporarily  for  the  occasion  in  plain  clothes? — 
Yes. 

12119.  Is  he  then  supposed  to  have  a suit  of 
plain  clothes  for  that  temporaty  duty  ? — He  is. 

12120.  Taking  the  average  policeman,  can  you  say 
how  often  in  the  year  he  is  called  on  for  that  duty? — 
It  would  be  difficult,  because  many  men  would  never 
bo  employed.  As  a rule,  the  meu  employed  on  that 
duty  are  men  whom  we  consider,  in  time,  will  make 
good  detectives.  We  employ  them  temporarily  on  a 
sort  of  detective  duty  to  try  their  qualifications,  and 
partly  to  augment  the  detective  staff  when  detectives 
are  required. 


J.  WPNott- 
Bower. 
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12121.  Would  you  say  the  number  of  men  told  off  to 
do  duty  in  plain  clothes  is  very  limited  ? — It  is. 

12122.  And  that  the  ordinary  men,  as  a rule,  need 
not  expect  to  be  told  off  for  duty  in  plain  clothes  ? 
No. 

12123.  Mr.  Barrel— But  still  he  is  subject  to  the 
order? — Yes.  , 

12124.  And  is  obliged  to  have  a suit  of  plain  clothes  i 
—“Yes. 

12125.  Chairman. — Is  there  a regulation  compelling 
him  to  have  it  ?— Yes.  We  trust  to  the  men  having 
it ; because,  when  not  on  duty,  the  policemen  invariably 
dress  in  plain  clothes.  They  do  not  live  in  uniform  as 
in  Ireland. 

12126.  They  prefer  being  in  plain  clothes  ?— They 
do.  ..  , 

12127.  Mr.  Barrel. — The  uniform  is  supplied  made 
up,  and  free  of  expense  in  every  way  to  the  men  ?— 
Yes.  It  is  fitted,  and  passes  my  inspection  before  being 
handed  over  to  the  men  at  all. 

12128.  What  becomes  of  the  old  uniform  ? — The  old 
uniform  is  sold  by  auction,  and  the  proceeds  are  paid 
into  the  Superannuation  Fund. 

12129.  Then  the  men  do  not  receive  the  old  uniform, 
or  any  portion  of  it  ? — Certainly  not.  The  old  clothes 
sold  in  large  quantities  realize  a considerable  sum,  100?. 


or  more  a-year. 

12130.  Chairman. — 'Tell  us  the  arrangements  for  lodg- 
ing the  men  ?— There  are  a few  of  the  superior  officers 
who  have  houses  provided  for  them.  In  those  cases,  coal 
and  gas  are  also  given,  and  no  charge  is  made  to  the 
men.  They  make  a return  to  the  public  for  the 
expense  incurred,  by  living  in  these  stations,  and  being 
available  in  case  of  emergency,  and  also  taking  general 
charge  and  superintendence  of  the  station  in  which  they 
live. 

12131.  Then,  as  I understand,  those  lodgings  are  m 
the  stations? — Yes. 

12132.  About  how  many  men  are  so  provided  with 
lodgings? — Two  chief  superintendents,  three  superin- 
tendents, the  superintendent  of  the  fire  brigade,  the 
Governor  of  the  main  bridewell,  and  eleven  resident 
bridewell-keepers. 

12133.  Leaving  these  out  of  account,  all  the  body  of 
the  force  have  to  provide  themselves  with  accommo- 
dation?— That  is  so.  We  have  what  we  call  a 
section-house,  a barrack  in  which  unmarried  men  live, 
but  those  men  pay  rent  for  the  accommodation. 

12134.  How  many  men  are  there? — It  is  calculated 
for  seventy  men.  There  are  at  present  fifty -nine. 

12135.  They  do  not  comprise  all  the  unmarried  men 
of  the  force  1 — Oh,  dear,  no. 

12136.  They  are  picked  out  because  they  are  un- 
married ?— Yes.  They  are  generally  young  fellows  on 
ioining  we  put  in  there.  We  only  charge  the  men  Is. 
a-week  for  their  lodging,  coal,  and  gas.  Attendance  is 
not  included. 

12137.  What  would  that  come  to? — I think  9c?. 
a-week;  washing,  lc?. ; newspapers,  Id. ; mess  utensils, 
Id. ; and  dinners,  5s. 

12138.  Mr.  Barrel. — Is  there  a regulation  which 
requires  a certain  proportion  of  them  to  be  always 
present  at  the  section-house  ?— There  is  a regulation 
which  compels  all  the  men  to  be  in  util  o clock  at 
night  at  the  section-house.  Then  the  men  in  the 
section-house  would  belong  to  the  three  different  sec- 
tions on  duty,  so  that  there  would  be  almost,  at  any 
time  during  the  day,  one-third  of  the  men  in  the  section- 
house  sleeping,  and  they  would  be  always  available  in 
that  way  when  required. 

12139.  Are  there  any  men  of  the  force  of  that  section- 
house  permitted  to  be  off  duty  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  to  the  messing? — No. 

12140.  They  are  not  exempted  on  that  ground  ? — 
No. 

12141.  Chairman. — I suppose  they  are  kept  there  for 
emergencies  ? — Yes. 

12142.  Including  all  those  you  have  mentioned,  the 
body  of  the  force  are  obliged  to  find  themselves  in 
lodgings  ? — Yes. 

12143.  There  is  no  rule  as  to  the  distance  from  the 


station  at  which  they  live  ? — The  rule  is  that  they  are 
to  live  at  such  place  as  is  approved  by  me. 

12144.  And  I suppose  it  is  determined  through  you  by 
some  person  to  whom  you  delegate  the  duty? — The 
men  are  bound  to  report  where  they  live.  I keep  a 
register  of  their  houses,  and  if  it  comes  under  the  notice 
of  the  clerk  in  charge  that  they  are  living  at  a con- 
siderable distance  he  should  bring  the  fact  before  me, 
and  I would  order  them  to  obtain  lodgings  at  a more 
suitable  place. 

12145.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  rate  they  pay  for 
the  lodgings  ? — For  a four-roomed  cottage  in  which  the 
married  constables  reside,  from  5s.  6 d.  to  7s.  6 d. 
a-week,  free  of  taxes.  Unmarried  constables  would 
pay  for  one  room,  and  the  ordinary  attendance 
given  in  that  class  of  lodgings,  from  3s.  6 d.  to  4s.  6 d.  per 
week. 

12146.  You  have  papers  showing  the  scale  of  living? 
— I have  the  actual  cost  for  one  week  at  the  section- 
house,  which  shows  a fair  average. 

12147.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  stated  that  5s.  a-week  was 
charged  for  dinners  at  the  section-house  ? — Yes. 

12148.  Who  provides  the  dinners? — The  men  them- 
selves, and  5s.  is  simply  the  share  of  a man  and  the 
amount  absolutely  paid  for  meat  and  vegetables,  fish, 
&c.  I will  give  the  particulars  for  the  week,  if  you 
wish. 

12149.  Do  they  get  a good  substantial  dinner  at  the 
section-house  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  man  per  week  ? — 
Yes. 

12150.  Is  the  supply  managed  by  one  of  the  men? — 
It  is  managed  by  a committee  of  the  men. 

12151.  And  one  of  their  number  is  deputed  to  pur- 
chase the  articles  ? — One  of  the  number  is  deputed  each 
week  to  purchase  the  articles  for  the  mess. 

12152.  Do  you  find  that  in  the  section-house  they 
manage  economically  and  live  comfortably  ? — They 
manage  as  economically  and  comfortably  as  can  be 
expected. 

12153.  Have  they  good  cooking  apparatus  ? — They 
have. 

12154.  And  proper  cooks  ?— Proper  cooks,  engaged 
by  the  men  themselves.  Our  men  pay  for  beef,  8 d.  per 
lb.,  and  for  mutton,  9 d. 

12155.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  idea,  when  you 
served  in  t he  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  what  the 
weekly  cost  of  dinner  was  ? Did  you  serve  in  the 
south  ? — Yes ; in  Ratlikeale,  county  Limerick. 

12156.  In  Rathkeale,  do  you  happen  to  recollect  the 
weekly  cost  ? — I cannot ; but  I can  remember  that  the 
price  of  meat  at  that  time  was  Id.  per  lb. 

12157.  Can  you  say  whether  it  was  more  or  less  than 
5s.  a-week  for  dinner  1 — Less,  decidedly,  at  that  time. 
The  total  amount  at  the  Liverpool  section-house  for 
the  week  I mentioned  was  19?.  13s.  3d.  for  fifty- 
nine  men,  and  that  gives  for  rent,  2?.  19s. ; servants’ 
wages,  2?.  11s.  6c?. ; washing,  5s.  8d. ; cleaning 
materials,  3s.  5d. ; newspapers,  3s.  9 d. ; mustard, 
pepper,  and  barley,  3s. ; fish,  6c?. ; potatoes,  Is.  3c?. ; 
meat,  11?.  17s.  lid. 

12158.  That  does  not  include  the  breakfast  meat  ?— 
That  includes  nothing  but  their  dinners. 

12159.  Have  you  calculated  what  would  that  be  for 
each  man  ? — 6s.  8d.  for  each  man. 

12160.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  their  expenditure 
on  breakfast  and  other  matters  is  ? — They  live  very 
differently  for  breakfast.  Some  of  the  men  will  always 
have  meat  for  breakfast,  and  others  never  anything  but 
bread. 

12161.  Do  you  know  as  to  whether  ornot  they  save  r 
— They  do,  or  they  can,  I should  say. 

12162.  From  the  start? — From  the  start. 

12163.  Colonel  Cobbe,  Inspector  of  the  Midland 
district,  said  to  us  on  that  subject  that  they  do  not 
expect  to  save,  as  a rule  ? — I am  speaking  simply  of 
the  men  in  the  section-house. 

12164.  You  confine  the  saving  to  them  ? — Yes,  for 
they  decidedly  live  cheaper  than  the  men  living  in 
their  own  lodgings. 

12165.  Mr.  Barrel. — When  you  speak  of  the  menm 
the  section-house  saving,  and  your  remarks  as  to  saving 
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applying  to  them  only,  the  majority  of  the  other  men 
not  living  in  the  section-house  are  married  ? — They  are. 
The  large  majority  of  the  force  are  married. 

12166.  They  pay  from  5s.  Gd.  to  7s.  6 d.  a-week  fora 
four-roomed  cottage  ? — Yes. 

12167.  I take  it  that  their  wives  and  families  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  the  family  to  some  extent  ? — 
They  very  frequently  take  in  policemen  lodgers. 

12168.  Then  in  that  four-roomed  cottage  they  have  a 
policeman  lodger,  who  occupies  one  room  ? — Yes  ; or 
sometimes  two  policemen  would  occupy  a room  be- 
tween them. 

12169.  Then  the  wife  of  the  married  man  would  in 
that  case  cook  and  attend  to  them? — Yes. 

12170.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  rule  preventing 
the  wives  of  the  men  from  becoming  dressmakers,  or 
embarking  in  occupation  of  that  kind  ? — There  is  a rule 
that  the  wives  of  the  men  are  not  to  carry  on  any 
trade.  With  regard  to  dressmaking,  if  a woman  were 
to  do  it  at  home,  without  putting  up  a signboard,  or 
keeping  a shop,  as  it  were,  for  the  purpose,  I should 
not  object;  nor  should  I object  to  her  taking  in 
washing,  or  occupation  of  that  description  ; but  they 
are  not  allowed  to  keep  a shop,  or  undertake  any  trade 
that  would  bring  them  generally  into  contact  with  the 
public. 

12171.  Mr.  Holmes. — Assuming  that  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  constables  can  never  hope  to  rise  beyond 
that  class,  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  highest  pay  which 
most  men  can  look  forward  to  attaining  is  29s.  a-week  ? 

12172.  You  have  told  us  in  the  case  of  married  men 
that  they  pay  for  lodgings  between  5s.  Gd.  and  7s.  6 d. 
a-week  ? — Yes. 

12173.  It  comes  to  this,  taking  the  lowest  figures, 
that  a married  man  would  have  only  23s.  6 d.  in  income 
to  support  his  family?— 23s.  net  income  you  might 
take  as  the  average  amount. 

12174.  From  your  experience,  do  you  find  the 
married  men  live  fairly  comfortable  on  that  ? — They 
do. 

12175.  You  hear  no  complaints  ? — No  complaints. 
12176.  Do  the  married  men  ever  complain  that  they 
are  not  given  a lodging  allowance  ? — Certainly  not. 

It  never  has  been  done  in  England,  and  I do  not  think 
it  has  ever  entered  the  minds  of  the  men  to  ask 
for  it. 

12177.  Chairman. — You  say  it  hasnever  been  done  in 
England.  Have  you  inquired  into  the  rules  of  rural 
forces  ? — I have.  In  counties  there  has  been  a system 
in  vogue  that  if  a man  is  sent  to  a place  where 
lodgings  are  specially  expensive,  there  is  an  allowance 
given  to  him  that  would  place  him  in  such  a position  as 
a man  in  a part  of  the  county  where  lodgings  were  at 
a normal  rate. 

12178.  Mr.  Holmes. — Thus  the  wages  in  Liverpool 
are  higher  than  in  Manchester,  lodgings  being  dearer 
m Liverpool? — Yes. 

12179.  Chairman. — Where  the  constable  has  to  pay 
more  than  2s.  a-week  rent  the  county  finds  the  differ- 
ence ? — Yes  ; in  that  manner. 

12180.  Mr.  Harrel. — Are  the  men  in  Liverpool 
satisfied  with  their  pay  ? — Yes  ; quite  satisfied. 

12181.  Mr.  Holmes. — I presume  that  so  high  a rate 
as  26s.  a-weex  is  given  to  a fourth-class  constable 
owing  to  the  fact  that  lodgings  are  so  dear  in  Liver- 
pool . — That  was  one  of  the  great  reasons  that  weighed 
with  the  Home  Secretary  when  the  matter  was  brought 
before  him  last  year. 

12182.  Chairman. — Are  the  rates  of  pay  you  have 
just  described  the  result  of  a new  regulation  ? — No  ; 
they  have  been  in  being  for  some  time ; but  last  year 
there  was  an  increase  of  100  men  to  the  force,  and  at 
the  time  the  Home  Secretary  drew  attention  to  the 
large  initial  rate  of  pay  of  the  constables,  and  sug- 
gested it  should  be  reduced  to  24s.  a-week.  I saw 
tK  w°me  Seereta?y  on  tl,e  subject,  and  a deputation  of 
tbe  Watcb  Committee  also  waited  on  him,  and  repre- 
sented that,  on  account  of  the  very  large  amount  the 
men  had  to  pay  in  Liverpool  for  lodgings,  it  was  un- 
desirable the  initial  rate  of  pay  should  be  reduced,  as 


it  were  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  get  recruits,  who 
would  prefer  going  to  other  towns,  though  the  rates  of 
pay  were  similar.  After  consideration  of  what  we 
then  stated,  the  Home  Secretary  approved  of  the 
initial  rate  of  26s.  for  the  100  men  we  were  taking  on 
at  the  time. 

12183.  Mr.  Holmes. — Could  you  say  what  proportion 
of  the  force  is  married  in  Liverpool  ? — 70  or  80  per 
cent. 

12184.  There  is  no  restriction  of  the  period  within 
which  a man  may  marry  ? — Certainly  not. 

12185.  Chairman. — Tell  us  what  the  rules  are  as  to 
pensions  ? — The  Liverpool  force  are  pensioned  under  a 
local  Act — the  Liverpool  Police  Superannuation  Fund 
Act  of  1854,  as  amended  by  the  Liverpool  City  Police 
Superannuation  Act,  1881.  These  Acts  provide  that, 
after  fifteen  years’  service,  a man  may  be  pensioned  on 
a sum  of  not  more  than  half,  nor  less  than  three-eighths 
of  the  average  of  his  pay  on  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
service ; after  twenty  years’  service  on  a sum  of  not 
more  than  two-thirds,  nor  less  than  half  of  the  average 
pay,  provided  that  in  both  cases  the  age  be  not  under 
57  years,  if  below  the  rank  of  superintendent,  and  60, 
if  of  or  above  the  rank  of  superintendent.  There  is  a 
further  provision  that,  after  ten  years’  service  in  the 
case  of  a man  being  worn  out,  a sum  not  exceeding 
three-eighths,  nor  less  than  one-fourth  of  his  average 
pay,  may  be  given  to  him. 

12186.  Is  it  of  his  pay  for  one  year  ? — Of  his  average 
pay  for  the  ten  years. 

12187.  As  a pension? — Yes,  and  after  five  years’ 
service,  a gratuity  equal  to  twenty  days’  pay  for  each 
year  of  his  service.  Then,  in  case  of  men  disabled  by 
bodily  injuries  received  in  the  absolute  execution  of 
their  duty,  they  may  be  allowed  a sum  not  exceeding 
two-thirds  of  their  pay,  no  matter  what  their  service. 
12188.  Are  these  the  main  features  ? — Yes. 

12189.  Am  I right  in  gathering  that  the  highest  rate 
of  pension  is  that  of  two-thirds  ? — Yes. 

12190.  A fter  twenty  years’  service  1 — Yes;  subject  to 
those  provisions  I have  mentioned. 

12191.  As  to  age,  are  there  many  men,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  twenty  years,  in  a position  to  claim  that  two- 
thirds  ? — Scarcely  any. 

12192.  Because  they  have  not  reached  the  age? — 
Yes. 

12193.  As  a rule,  after  how  many  years’  service  are 
they  in  a position  to  claim  that? — As  I mentioned 
before,  I would  say  on  an  average  from  twenty-seven 
to  thirty  years’  service. 

12194.  You  mentioned  that  you  thought  they  were 
kept  in  too  long  ? — Yes. 

12195.  Then  I presume  your  tendency  would  be  to 
lower  the  age  ? — Most  decidedly. 

12196.  And  thus  indirectly  decrease  the  length  of 
service  ? — Yes. 

12197.  Are  those  pensions  provided  altogether  from 
the  superannuation  deductions  you  spoke  of? — No. 
The  superannuation  deduction,  of  course,  is  the  great 
source  of  income  to  the  Superannuation  Fund  ; but  then, 
iu  addition  to  that,  there  are  considerable  suras  received 
from  the  fees  payable  on  the  service  of  summonses  and 
execution  of  warrants,  the  stoppages  made  from  the 
men  when  they  are  sick,  the  fines  imposed  on  the  men, 
and  the  sale  of  old  clothing. 

12198.  Taking  all  those  sources  you  have  referred  to, 
do  they  furnish  20  per  cent,  of  the  funds  supplying 
your  pensions  ? — Perhaps  you  would  allow  me  to  put 
in  a balance-sheet  of  the  Superannuation  Fund  for  one 
year,  which  will  give  you  full  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. [Handing  in  the  document.  Vide  Appendix  IX.] 
12199.  Certainly.  Is  there  any  provision  made  in 
case  a man  dies  in  the  force  for  a gratuity  to  his  widow  ? 

— Yes. 

12200.  Does  the  Imperial  Government  supply  any 
portion  of  the  pension  ? — Not  directly,  but  indirectly, 
as  they  give  half  the  men’s  pay,  including  half  the 
amount  of  the  special  allowance  for  the  Superannuation 
Fund. 

12201.  Mr.  Harrel. — They  contribute  half,  in  fact? — 
Yes. 


Captain 
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12202.  Chairman. — What  is  the  gratuity  given  to  the 
widow  of  a man  who  dies  in  the  force  ? — The  section 
of  the  Act  which  deals  with  that  provides  that  “ the 
Watch  Committee  ” may,  from  time  to  time,  make  such 
allowance  to  the  widow,  child,  or  children  of  any  person 
who  shall  join  the  force  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
and  die  whilst  serving  in  such  force,  as  the  Watch 
Committee,  in  their  discretion  as  to  the  amount,  or  the 
continuance  thereof,  shall  think  fit. 

12203.  To  what  extent  is  that  tenable  ?— The  Watch 
Committee  grant  allowances  tenable  from  half-year  to 
half-year — each  half-year  being  revised  by  them  of 
sums  varying  from  3s.  6 d.  to  12s.  and  13s.  a-week.  in 
accordance  with  the  necessities  of  the  case,  the  number 
of  children,  and  family. 

12204.  Are  the  men  satisfied,  as  a rule,  with  the  scale 
of  pension? — They  are  not.  They  are  satisfied  with 
the  amount  of  two-thirds  as  the  maximum,  but  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  age  clauses,  and  1 think  they  have 
just  grounds  of  complaint ; for  a man  who  enters  the 
service,  say,  at  21  years  of  age,  would  have  to  serve 
for  thirty-six  years  for  his  pension,  during  the  whole  of 
the  thirty-six  being  subject  to  3$  per  cent,  deduction, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  a man  who  joined  at  30  years 
of  age,  he  would  have  to  serve  nine  years  less  for  the 
same,  and  therefore  paying  the  stoppage  a less  time. 

12205.  But  they  are  satisfied  with  two-thirds  being 
the  maximum  amount? — Yes  ; but  they  think  the 
maximum  amount  ought  to  be  given  after  a fixed 
period  of  service. 

12206.  Take  the  case  of  a fourth-class  inspector 
retiring  at  57  years  of  age  and  twenty  years’  ser- 
vice, and  getting  two-thirds,  what  would  his  pension 
be  ?— It  would  be  calculated  in  this  way : you  would 
take  it  he  had,  say,  four  years  as  a fourth -class  inspec- 
tor ; so  many  years  as  a first-class  constable  ; so  many 
years  as  a second-class  constable,  but  not  going  back 
beyond  the  ten  years.  Then  you  would  take  the 
average  of  his  pay  for  the  ten  years,  and  he  would  get 
the  two-thirds  of  the  average. 

12207.  Mr.  Hoard.— Then  it  is  the  average  of  the  ten 
years  preceding  his  retirement  ? — Yes. 

12208.  And  not  the  average  of  the  three  years,  as  in 
the  Irish  Constabulary  ? — No. 

12209.  That  is  a long  period  over  which  to  extend 
the  average.  What  is  the  pay  of  a fourth-class  in- 
spector?— 36s.  3d.  a-week. 

12210.  Suppose  he  occupied  the  position  for  four 
years  before  retirement,  he  would  be  first-class  con- 
stable for  the  preceding  six  years  at  29s.  10rZ.,  and 
that  he  has  fulfilled  the  conditions  and  arrived  at  57 
years  of  age? — You  would  have  to  multiply  the 
36s.  3d.  by  4,  the  29s.  10eZ.  by  6,  and  divide  the  pro- 
duct by  10.  The  average  would  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  32s.  5 d,,  or  21s.  Id.  a-week  as  pension. 

12211.  Then  in  point  of  fact  he  would  drop  from  his 
pay  of  36s.  3d.  to  21s.  Id.  on  retirement  under  the 
conditions  you  have  named  ? — Yes. 

12212.  And  taking  it  by  the  year  he  would  drop 
from  94Z.  5s.  to  56/.  2s.  1 — Yes. 

12213.  Mr.  Holmes. — Are  you  aware  of  the  scale  of 
pensions  proposed  by  the  Home  Office  Bill  introduced 
last  year  ? — I am. 

12214.  Do  you  prefer  that  scale  to  the  Liverpool 
scale  1 — I should. 

12215.  It  allows  a man  to  retire  at  twenty-five 
years’  service  on  three-fifths,  and  gives  him  two-thirds 
of  his  pay  at  twenty-eight  years’  service  ? — Yes.  The 
scale  is  one-fiftieth  to  twenty  years,  and  two-fiftietlis  to 
twenty-five  years. 

12216.  Do  think  if  that  Bill  became  law  in  its  pre- 
sent form  the  men  would  be  satisfied  with  the  scale  of 
pensions  uuder  it? — I think  they  would;  with  the 
exception  that  they  think  twenty-five  years — and  I 
agree  with  them — is  long  enough  for  a man  to  be 
required  to  serve,  and  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-five 
years  he  ought  to  be  entitled  to  the  full  two-tliirds. 

12217.  Mr.  Barrel. — After  all,  is  not  there  a con- 
siderable increment  to  the  pension  by  adding  two- 
fiftieths  every  year  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years, 
which  holds  out  a great  inducement  to  a man  to  retire 


at  the  twenty-five  years  ? — There  is ; but  then  there 
is  a natural  inducement  to  a man,  especially  a married 
man,  who  has  others  depending  on  him,  to  serve  on, 
even  if  not  thoroughly  efficient,  until  he  has  obtained 
the  maximum  rate  of  pension. 

12218.  Then,  in  point  of  experience,  a man  is  not 
found  to  be  thoroughly  efficient  after  twenty-five 
years? — In  my  opinion,  a police  constable  who  has 
not  attained  a higher  rank  than  that  of  constable  is  a 
thoroughly  old  man  at  twenty-five  years’  service,  no 
matter  at  what  age  he  joins,  and  he  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  retire  on  his  maximum  pension  at  that 
time. 

12219.  You  sa.y  a man  who  had  not  risen  above  the 
rank  of  constable  ought  to  obtain  his  maximum  pension 
at  twenty-five  years  ? — Yes. 

12220.  Have  you  in  your  mind  the  idea  that  those 
who  have  attained  a higher  rank  should  not  obtain 
the  two-thirds  at  twenty-five  years,  or  would  you 
suggest  a different  scale  of  pensions  for  those  who 
were  in  the  higher  rank,  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  their  pay  is  so  much  higher,  and  pension  rela- 
tively so  much  higher  ?— I had  it  in  my  mind  that  a 
man  who  had  obtained  a rank  higher  than  that  of 
constable,  and  is  consequently  not  exposed  to  the 
same  hardships,  would  probably  not  be  unfit  for  further 
service  at  so  early  a period  of  service  as  the  man  who 
remained  all  his  time  a constable.  The  question 
whether  it  would  be  politic  to  give  a lower  rate  of 
pension  at  that  period  of  service  to  officers  who  have 
shown  themselves  particularly  zealous  and  intelligent 
is  one  that  would  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

12221.  You  recollect  that,  on  account  of  their 
superior  intelligence,  you  have  preferred  them  to  a 
higher  grade  in  the  force,  carrying  higher  pay,  and 
giving  them  a good  position  ? — Clearly ; but  that 
position  they  expect  to  retain  on  retirement.  A man 
who  rises  to  the  rank  of  superintendent  mixes  with 
such  a class  of  people  as  would  necessitate  a larger 
amount  of  expense  on  retirement  than  a man  would 
require  who  retired  as  constable. 

12222.  Mr.  Holmes. — I presume,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
the  duties  of  a superintendent  are  not  so  severe  as 
would  prevent  him  serving  for  the  ordinary  period 
required  by  the  Civil  Service  under  the  Act  of  1859 — 
that  would  be  forty  years?— I would  not  go  so  far  as 
that;  because  very  few  receive  the  rank  who  have 
not  been  a considerable  portion  of  their  service  in  the 
streets.  But  in  the  matter  of  bodily  fitness  they 
would  be  able  to  serve  longer  than  a constable. 

12223.  Chairman. — Bringing  your  double  experience 
both  in  the  Irish  police  and  the  English  to  bear,  what 
is  your  experience  as  to  the  Irish  constable  who  has 
failed  to  attain  promotion  at  the  end  of  twenty-five 
years?_ I think  an  Irish  constable  at  the  end  of 
twenty-five  years’  service  would  not  have  had  as 
much  bodily  wear  and  tear  as  an  English  constable, 
who  is  doing  all  his  service  on  the  street,  and,  as  a 
rule,  he  would  be  a younger  man  at  the  time. 

12224.  He  comes  in  younger? — I was  not  thinking 
of  his  age— physically  younger. 

12225.  You  have  had  no  practical  experience  of  the 
amount  of  duty  they  have  had  to  do  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years  ? — Certainly  not. 

12226.  Mr.  Holmes. — 1 presume,  rom  your  expe- 
rience of  a great  city  like  Liverpool,  the  duties  of  a 
policeman  are  much  more  severe  than  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? 
— They  are  very  much,  that  is,  compared  with  the 
duties  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  as  I knew  them. 
The  duties  of  the  constables  in  Liverpool  are  not  only 
very  arduous,  but  the  men  get  very  much  knocked 
about.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  man  in  the  force, 
of  considerable  service,  who  has  not  been  several  times 
assaulted. 

12227.  Chairman. — May  I ask  whether  the  men  in 
Liverpool  are,  with  the  cognizance  of  their  superiors, 
in  the  habit  of  being  allowed  to  get  gratuities?— 
Receiving  gratuities  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
superiors  would  be  severely  dealt  with.  They  are 
allowed  to  receive  gratuities  in  such  cases  as  the 
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suj.eriors  think  fit.  The  rule  is,  that  when  a man 
receives  a gratuity  he  should  pay  the  money  over 
to  the  station  clerk,  who  reports  to  me,  and  if  I 
consider  it  is  such  as  should  be  fairly  allowed  to 
the  man,  it  is  sanctioned,  and  the  money  is  returned  to 
the  man  by  the  clerk. 

12228.  Tell  us  in  what  class  of  cases  those  gratuities 
are  allowed?  — Some  would  be  for  the  recovery  of 
stolen  property.  When  a man  gets  property  recovered 
he  may  give  some  small  reward.  Next  would  be 
small  amounts  by  tradesmen  and  others,  whose  sliop- 
doois  may  have  been  found  open  at  night  and  closed 
by  a policeman  who  looks  after  the  premises. 

12229.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  no 
regular  duty  or  job  which  the  men  do  for  private 
individuals? — In  that  case  the  amount  paid  by  the 
private  individual  goes  to  the  rates. 

12230.  Mr.  Holmes.— Do  those  gratuities  add  mate- 
rially to  the  men’s  income,  or  are  they  of  a trifling 
character? — They  are  of  a most  trifling  character, 
except  in  the  case  of  a detective  who  may  recover  a 
large  amount  of  property ; but  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  constable,  if  you  reckoned  10s.  a-year  you 
would  be  over  the  mark. 

12231.  Chairman. — Would  you  be  sui'prised  to  hear 
that  there  is  a certain  amount  of  money  received  that 
does  not  come  to  your  knowledge? — Of  course  there  is 
a ceitain  amount ; but  there  is  not  a great  amount.  I 
would  be  sorry  to  think  so. 

12232.  Be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  how  many  hours 
a-day  the  ordinary  Liverpool  constable  is  on  duty,  and 
the  nature  of  his  duties? — The  ordinary  Liverpool 
constable  is  on  beat  duty  eight  hours  a-day.  He 
is  in  charge  of  a certain  amount  of  property,  which  lie 
has  to  go  round  probably  once  in  the  half-hour.  He 
has  to  see,  of  course,  to  the  general  order  and  peace  of 
his  beat.  He  has  to  report  all  cases  of  damage  or 
nuisance  that  may  occur. 

12233.  That  disposes  of  eight  hours  of  his  time.  Tell 
us  what  his  obligations  are,  and  what  the  usual  course 
of  his  day  is  during  the  remaining  sixteen  hours?  — 
The  remaining  sixteen  hours  are  practically  at  his  own 
disposal.  Of  course,  he  is  liable  to  be  called  on  at 
any  time  an  emergency  may  require,  but  it  very  rarely 
occurs. 

12234.  I think  you  told  us  that,  as  a rule,  he  gets 
out  of  uniform  when  off  duty? — Yes. 

12235.  I gather  from  that  that  he  may  count  on  the 
remaining  sixteen  hours  as  a time  during  which  he 
will  not  have  to  appear  in  uniform? — Certainly. 

12236.  What  has  he  to  do  during  the  sixteen  hours  ? 
— Anything  he  likes.  The  only  restriction  is  that  he 
is  not  allowed  to  leave  the  city  without  permission. 

12237.  But  he  is  not  allowed  to  engage  in  any  occu- 
pation bringing  him  profit  ? — No. 

12238.  No  occupation  whatever? — No  occupation 
whatever. 

12239.  Have  you  had  experience  in  any  Irish  town 
except  Rathkeale? — I was  in  Dublin  on  the  reserve, 
and  I had  a certain  amount  of  experience  of  the  city 
of  Limerick. 

12240.  Make  a contrast  between  the  duties  as  you 
knew  them  in  the  city  of  Limerick  and  those  in  Liver- 
pool ? — I am  afraid  I am  not  sufficiently  conversant 
with  the  beat  duties  in  Limerick  to  institute  a com- 
parison. 

12241.  And  of  course  there  is  no  analogy  between 
the  duties  of  Liverpool  and  Rathkeale  ? — No. 

12242.  Putting  the  question  more  broadly,  from  your 
knowledge  of  the  English  force  and  your  experience  of 
the  Irish  force,  and  what  you  have  known  by  public 
notoriety  of  its  increased  duties,  can  you  draw  any 
contrast  as  to  the  amount  of  responsibility,  or  danger, 
or  disagreeableness  of  the  two  kinds  of  duty — in  other 
words,  suppose  you  were  a young  man  of  19,  going  to 
enter  either  force,  which  would  you  prefer,  everything 
taken  into  account  ? — My  opinion  is  that,  even  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  the  Irish  Constabulary  man  has 
less  chance  of  being  assaulted  and  damaged  than  a 
man  doing  duty  in  the  rough  parts  of  Liverpool. 

12243.  Mr.  Harrel. — Independently  of  the  chance  of 
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being  assaulted  in  arresting  rough  prisoners,  do  you  Captain 
think  that  the  every-day  period  of  eight  hours’  duty  is  J.  W.  Nott- 
more  wearing  on  a man’s  constitution,  and  more  lower-  Bower, 
ing,  particularly  breathing  the  air  of  a great  city  like  1Q  q~  I S82 
Liverpool,  than  even  extraordinary  duties  by  members  ’’ 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  in  rural  districts  ? — 

I think  so.  If  I were  to  take  my  choice  of  the  work, 

I should  infinitely  prefer  being  an  Irish  constable. 

12244.  You  mentioned  stoppages  from  sick  men  as 
being  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  superannuation  fund. 

What  is  the  character  of  the  stoppages? — When  a 
man  gets  sick  two-thirds  of  his  pay  is  stopped  during 
the  entire  period  of  his  sickness,  unless  in  the  case  of  a 
man  injured  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  where  no 
stoppage  is  made. 

1224a.  I take  it  that  to  meet  that  serious  reduction  in 
his  pay  he  is  obliged  to  contribute  to  some  fund? — 

The  men  themselves  have  a sick  fund,  to  which  they 
contribute  on  an  average  4 d.  a-week.  and  when  they 
are  sick  they  receive  out  of  that  fund  12s.  a-week  in 
addition  to  the  one-third  of  their  pay.  So  that  prac- 
tically a man  has  from  1?.  to  11.  2s.  a-week  when  sick. 

Besides  that,  the  fund  also  makes  a small  allowance  to 
cover  funeral  expenses. 

12246.  What  allowance? — 12?.,  15?.,  or  20?., accord- 
ing to  service,  not  rank.  That  fund  is  an  entirely  private 
one,  and  managed  by  the  men  themselves. 

12247.  Are  the  cases  of  sickness  frequent? — They 
are.  I am  not  in  a position  at  present  to  tell  you  the 
number. 

12248.  Do  you  provide  the  men  with  medical  atten- 
dance ? — No  ; the  sick  club  provides  them  with  medical 
attendance.  Wo  provide  them  with  medical  attendance 
when  they  are  injured  on  duty.  The  two  police  sur- 
geons attend  them.  In  case  the  men  otherwise  get 
sick  they  are  attended  by  their  own  surgeon.  I am 
only  giving,  you  what  exists,  and  not  what,  in  my 
opinion,  ought  to  exist.  I am  myself  strongly  opposed 
to  the  system  of  a police  sick  club  ; and  I should  much 
prefer,  instead  of  a stoppage  of  two-thirds,  that  a stop- 
page of  one-third  should  be  made,  and  the  sick  fund 
abolished.  I am  bound  to  take  the  certificates  of  the 
doctors,  who  are  appointed  by,  and  hold,  their  posi- 
tions from,  the  men  themselves ; and  though  those 
doctors  are  most  respectable  men,  in  whom  I have 
every  confidence,  still  I know  that  very  considerable 
pressure  is  put  on  them  by  the  men  on  some  occasions. 

They  have  been  threatened  on  different  occasions  and 
grossly  insulted — in  fact,  threatened  to  be  put  out  of 
their  positions — if  they  did  not  give  the  certificates. 

12249.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  all  the  men  contribute  to 
the  sick  club  ? — All. 

12250.  Is  it  compulsory  ? — Yes. 

12251.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  4c?.  is  uniformity  paid  by 
all  ? — Yes. 

12252.  Chairman. — On  the  general  question  of  pro- 
motion, be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  principles  guide 
you.  Does  the  promotion  rest  in  your  hands? — It 
rests  entirely  in  my  hands.  When  I say  that,  legally 
it  rests  with  the  Watch  Committee,  but  they  delegate 
the  promotions  to  me.  In  fact,  they  delegate  all 
matters  of  discipline  to  me. 

12253.  First  of  all,  the  raising  of  a member  of  one 
class  of  constable  to  another  is  a matter  of  service, 
subject  to  this,  that  the  man  has  not  misconducted  him- 
self ? — It  is  so’,  with  the  exception  of  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  first-class  constable,  and  for  that  I require,  in 
addition  to  good  conduct,  that  the  man  be  reported 
on  by  his  superintendent  as  an  efficient  policeman. 

12254.  Passing  to  the  promotion  to  inspector,  tell  us 
what  governs  that  ? — When  a vacany  occurs  in  the 
rank  of  inspector,  I go  through  the  list  of  first-class 
constables.  I do  not  restrict  myself,  but  practically  it 
comes  to  that.  I begin  at  the  top  and  work  down,  and 
having  the  superintendents  present,  I consult  them 
until  I come  to  a man  whom  1 think  is  a good  man  for 
the  position.  Having  selected  him,  I require  him  to 
send  me  a report  of  an  ordinary  police  case,  so  that  I 
may  be  able  to  judge  of  his  handwriting  and  ability  to 
write  a report  legibly  and  in  good  English,  and  if  I am 
satisfied  with  that,  I promote  him  to  the  higher  rank. 
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12255.  Do  yon  make  him  undergo  any  examination 
in  geography  % — We  have  no  literary  examination  what- 


10  Oct.,  1882.  12256.  Therefore  the  man  may  be  perfectly  ignorant 

of  the  localities  in  Ireland  or  Scotland  to  which  a thief 
may  have  gone  1 — He  may  be. 

12257.  Do  you  find,  in  the  absence  of  a more  profound 
literary  examination,  that  you  are  able  to  get  a per- 
fectly intelligent  and  efficient  class  of  inspectors  and 
superintendents? — Yes.  Of  course,  I need  not  say 
that,  with  regard  to  the  higher  rank  of  superintendent, 
that  though  there  is  no  literary  examination,  yet  from 
my  knowledge  of  the  man  I should  be  able,  to  judge  of 
his  general  education  and  ability,  and  1 should  expect 
more  from  him  than  from  an  inspector. 

12258.  The  superintendents  are  chosen  from  the 
ranks? — Yes,  with  one  exception. 

12259.  Is  that  a pennanent  or  casual  exception  ? — 
Casual. 

12260.  From  your  experience  of  both  forces,  will  you 
tell  us  whether  there  is  any  difference  between  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  sub-inspector  in 
Ireland  and  the  superintendent  in  England  that  would 
account  for  the  difference  as  to  selection  for  the  two 
offices  ? — I think,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  one  great 
difference,  and  that  is  that  the  sub-inspector  in  Ireland 
is  in  command  of  an  armed  force.  Another  is  that  he 
is  apart  from  any  immediate  control.  He  has  no 
immediate  superior.  Then,  again,  in  cases  of  riot  he  is 
constantly  in  command  of  large  armed  parties.  I 
think  that  under  these  circumstances  it  is  desirable  to 
have  a man  of  a different  social  position  to  the  men, 
aud  one  in  whom  the  higher  classes  in  the  country  can 
feel  confidence.  But  with  regard  to  the  superintendent 
in  the  city,  I think  that  a man  of  the  higher  social 
position  would  be  objectionable.  , 

12261.  Why? — Because  I think  there  are  many 
duties  which  fall  on  the  superintendent  in  a city,  and 
which  would  not  be  efficiently  done  by  a man  selected 
from  the  same  class  as  the  Irish  sub-inspectors ; he 
would  be  above  the  work,  in  fact.  I should  be  sorry 
in  Liverpool  to  be  obliged  to  select  my  superintendents 
from  that  class  of  men  instead  of  from  men  who  have 
had  lengthened  experience  in  the  ranks  of  the  police 
force. 

12262.  Mr.  Ilarrel. — The  circumstances  of  the  two 
services,  you  think,  are  fairly  suited  by  the  methods  by 
which  the  superior  ranks  are  now  filled  ? — I think  so. 

12263.  Chairman. — Tell  us  what  system  of  punish- 
ment is  in  force  ? — As  a rule,  men  are  reported  to  me 
by  the  inspector  of  the  section.  I hear  the  complaint 
personally  on  the  following  day  at  12  o’clock.  If  a 
civilian  makes  a complaint,  I send  him  word  that  I 
shall  be  in  the  office  on  the  following  day  at  12  o’clock, 
and  to  attend  with  his  witnesses.  I conduct  the  inquiry 
in  the  same  manner  as  a magistrate  would  a case,  in  the 
police-court,  except  that  the  evidence  is  not  taken  on 
oath.  I hear  the  evidence  of  the  inspector  or  the  man 
that  brings  forward  the  charge.  I allow  the  constable 
accused  to  cross-examine  him.  I take  the  statements  of 
this  witness,  aud  allow  him  to  be  cross-examined  by  the 
person  bringing  the  charge.  I then  give  my  decision 
on  the  case. 

12264.  What  is  the  usual  class  of  offence  1 — Drunken- 
ness is  the  most  common  and  serious ; insubordination, 
neglect  of  duty,  entering  public-houses  when  on 
duty. 

12265.  What  are  the  classes  of  punishments  generally 
given  ? — Fining,  reduction,  and  dismissal. 

12266.  Give  us  some  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  you 
fine  ? — By  Act  of  Parliament  I am  limited  to  one  week’s 
pay  of  the  rank  the  man  is  in. 

12267.  How  often  can  that  punishment  be  repeated  ? 
— As  often  as  he  commits  an  offence;  but  I have  never 
fined  a man  that  maximum. 

12268.  And  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  fine  a man 
several  times,  you  take  the  course  of  dismissing  him  ? — 
Certainly. 

12269.  Is  there  a record  kept  of  the  fines? — Yes. 

12270.  Does  that  entail  any  effect  as  to  promotion  or 
pension  ? — Of  course,  it  would  naturally  be  a guide  to 


me  as  to  promotion,  if  you  are  speaking  of  promotion  to 
the  higher  ranks. 

12271.  It  would  be  a guide  to  you?— -Yes. 

12272.  But  no  actual  barrier? — No. 

12273.  Has  it  proved  a hindrance  to  promotion  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  complained  of  by  the  men  in 
this  country  ? — No. 

12274.  Mr.  Holmes. — I gather  from  what  you  have 
said  that  you  are  not  in  favour  of  heavy  fines? — I am 
very  much  opposed  to  heavy  fines.  I think  that  they 
impoverish  a man’s  family,  and  frequently  land  him  in 
difficulties  from  which  he  is  unable  to  extricate  himself. 
The  ultimate  punishment,  as  in  other  police  forces,  is, 
of  course,  dismissal.  I consider  that  if  the  men  know 
that  a flue  of,  say,  20s.  is  the  final  warning  prior  to 
dismissal,  the  moral  effect  produced  by  that  fine  of  20s. 
is  quite  as  great  as  would  be  produced  by  a fine  of  51., 
and  it  does  not  entail  disadvantages  I have  previously 
mentioned. 

12275.  Chairman. — You  regard  a fine  of  1/.,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  as  the  limit  ? — The  heaviest  I 
impose. 

12276.  Mr.  Holmes. — And  it  would  be  an  intimation 
to  the  man  that  if  he  offended  again  he  would  be 
dismissed? — If  he  offended  within  a short  period. 

12277.  Chairman. — What  is  the  ordinary  fine  for 
drunkenness? — 10s.  for  the  first  offence  of  drunken- 
ness. 

12278.  Mr.  Holmes. — When  you  say  “ a short  period,” 
assuming  a man  had  committed  a serious  offence  at 
some  period  in  the  force,  and  had  conducted  himself 
properly  for  a considerable  time,  would  you  blot  out  of 
your  memory  that  offence? — Entirely.  I have  pro- 
moted a man  to  the  rank  of  inspector  who  has  had  very 
serious  offences  against  him  during  the  earlier  part  of 
his  service,  and  I found  that  man  a most  excellent  and 
efficient  officer.  I could  also  mention  another  case  I 
am  aware  of  in  the  Irish  Constabulary  at  the  present 
time,  of  a man  I recommended  for  promotion  who  had 
had  a very  bad  book  in  the  early  period  of  his  service, 
and  who  was,  on  my  recommendation,  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  acting  constable.  I inquired  about  him  a few 
days  since.  He  is  now  a constable,  and  I am  told  by 
his  immediate  superior  he  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
men  that  he  has. 

12279.  Then  you  would  be  iu  favour  of  blotting  out 
unfavourable  records  after  a certain  period  ? — I think 
any  unfavourable  record  might  be  blotted  out  after  a 
period  of  seven  years,  no  matter  for  what  offence. 
With  regard  io  the  ordinary  offence  of  drunkenness  or 
so  forth,  if  I were  dealing  with  a man  for  a renewed 
offence  of  the  same  description,  I should  not  go  back 
more  than  two  years  for  deciding  on  the  punishment. 
I should  take  that  as  a first  offence. 

12280.  At  Liverpool,  if  you  find  it  necessary  to  reduce 
a man  in  rank,  do  you  reinstate  him  in  his  former  rank 
after  a certain  period  if  he  conducts  himself  well  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  ? — In  the  ranks  of  constable, 
yes.  For  instance,  a third-class  constable  whom  I had 
occasion  to  reduce  to  the  fourth  class  would,  at  the 
expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  his  reduction, 
be  promoted,  as  a matter  of  course,  to  his  forniei 
position. 

12281.  Chairman. — Wlial  other  kinds  of  punishment, 
are  there  ? — Deduction  from  one  class  to  another. 

12282.  Is  there  any  other? — Then  dismissal. 

12283.  Are  dismissals  frequent  in  the  force  ? — There 
were  twenty-three  dismissals  last  year. 

12284.  Of  course  all  right  to  pension,  or  gratuity,  or 
anything  else  is  lost  on  dismissal  ? — Clearly.  Perhaps 
I might  add  that  we  have  another  punishment  that  we 
enter  as  “Ordered  to  resign,”  which  is  very  nearly 
equivalent  to  a dismissal,  but  does  not  necessarily  bar  a 
man  from  entering  another  police  force,  if  they  think 
fit  to  take  him,  or  possibly  getting  outside  employment. 

12285.  Apart  from  the  nature  of  the  duties  to  be  clone, 
and  taking  into  account  the  discipline  and  restrictions 
on  freedom  in  the  Irish  Constabulary  and  the  Liverpool 
force,  as  you  know  it,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  con- 
trast the  mode  of  life  and  amount  of  restraint  and 
responsibility  in  the  two  forces  1— The  Liverpool  police- 
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man  has  his  eight  hours’  duty  to  do.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  eight  hours’  duty  he  is  practically  his  own  master 
for  the  other  sixteen.  The  Irish  policeman  is,  properly 
speaking,  never  off  duty.  He  has  to  live  in  the  bar- 
rack ; lie  is  not  able  to  take  himself  away  more  than  a 
certain  distance  from  the  barrack  without  getting  per- 
mission, and  he  is  not  allowed  to  divest  himself  of 
uniform.  He  is  more  in  the  position  of  a soldier,  in 
that  respect,  than  a civilian. 

12285*.  Would  you  say  that  the  discipline  is  as 
severe  as  military  discipline? — In  many  ways  it  is 
much  more  severe  discipline  than  military  discipline. 

12286.  In  what  ways? — The  discipline  is  much  more 
strictly  enforced.  I joined  the  constabulary  straight 
from  the  army,  and  it  struck  me  the  way  discipline  was 
enforced  was  more  severe.  I do  not  think  there  is  the 
same  amount  of  consideration  shown  men  for  little 
trifling  breaches  of  discipline  as  in  the  army.  I am 
afraid  there  is  rather  a fear  of  responsibility  in  the 
intermediate  ranks  ; I would  not  even  exclude  county 
inspectors.  Taking  county  inspectors,  sub-inspectors, 
head  constables,  and  constables,  there  seems  to  be  per- 
vading all  those  ranks  a fear  of  taking  any  responsi- 
bility on  themselves.  Of  course  there  are  exceptional 
cases ; I am  speaking  only  generally.  But  the  result 
is  that,  if  the  slightest  peccadillo  occurs,  the  officer 
feels  himself  bound  to  report  it  to  the  higher  ranks, 
and  when  it  appears  on  paper  it  makes  a very  for- 
midable parade  of  a very  trifling  matter. 

12287.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  discipline,  to  some  extent, 
is  like  military  discipline? — Yes. 

12288.  Then  to  the  duties  of  the  soldier  there  are 
added  the  multifarious  duties  of  the  policeman? — 
Yes. 

12289.  That  entails  a code  of  very  complicated  regu- 
lations?— Yes. 

12290.  And  a breach  of  any  one  of  those  regulations, 
however  slight,  is  considered  an  offence  against  disci- 
pline?— Yes. 

12291.  The  intermediate  grades  in  the  service  are 
bound  to  report  those  breaches  ? — Yes. 

1 2292.  I n that  way  the  position  of  the  ordinary  police 
constable  (I  mean  of  the  sub-constable  or  the  constable 
of  superior  rank)  is  made  one  in  which  he  is  required 
to  be  constantly  on  his  guard  ? — Yes. 

12293.  Chairman. — You  have  analogous  rules  exist- 
ing in  the  army  violated  in  small  matters,  still  without 
being  reported  at  all  ? — In  the  army  a sergeant,  if  he 
sees  a small  matter,  might  just  have  a talk  with  the 
man  aud  give  him  a little  wigging  about  it,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  it.  If  a constable  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  saw  that  he  would  at  once  make  a report 
of  it  to  the  sub-inspector,  who  would  send  it  to  the 
county  inspector.  It  then  looks  a formidable  matter, 
and  makes  a mountain  out  of  a mole-hill,  and  the  man 
is  afraid  of  being  punished. 

12294.  Owing  to  the  necessity  for  maintaining  strict 
discipline  in  the  Irish  Constabulary  many  small  viola- 
tions of  regulations,  which  might  be  overlooked  or  met 
by  a rebuke  in  the  army,  are  made  serious  matters  with 
the  members  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Yes.  That 
to  some  extent  would  represent  what  1 mean.  I am  at 
one  with  you  as  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  disci- 
pline with  firmness  in  a large  armed  force.  But  there 
is  some  mistake  in  a system  which  is  not  found  to 
work  well,  because  I have  found,  with  the  exception  of 
very  few  officers  and  men,  there  is  an  invariable  desire 
to  shift  the  responsibility  to  the  rank  above  them — 
they  do  not  take  any  responsibility  upon  themselves. 
The  fault  begins  almost  at  once  with  the  young 
officer  who  goes  into  the  dep6t.  He  is  never  taught, 
as  it  were,  a sense  of  responsibility.  He  is  treated 
almost  as  a child  during  the  time  he  is  at  the  depot. 
He  would  not  be  allowed  to  inspect  the  last-joined 
squad  of  recruits,  though  he  is  going  to  be  sent  out  a 
week  afterwards  to  take  charge  of  a district.  From 
the  beginning  they  ought  to  impress  a sense  of  respon- 
sibility on  the  superior  officers  of  the  force. 

12295.  Do  you  think  if  that  sense  of  responsibility 
were  impressed  on  them  it  would  lead  to  their  being 
able  to  maintain  discipline  without  attributing  such 
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weight  to  the  small  violations  of  it  you  alluded  to  ? — I 
think  it  would,  because  the  class  of  men  who  join  as 
sub-inspectors  through  open  competition  is  the  same 
class  of  men  that  join  the  army,  and  if  a sense  of  re- 
sponsibility is  impressed  on  them  in  the  same  way  as 
on  a young  officer  in  the  army,  I cannot  see  why  he 
should  not  be  in  the  same  position  for  maintaining 
discipline  as  an  officer  in  the  army. 

12295(1).  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  system  may 
be,  discipline  is  maintained  rather  more  strictly  with 
reference  to  the  small  violations  in  the  constabulary 
than  in  the  army  ? — Most  decidedly. 

12295  (2).  What  is  the  extent  of  your  experience  in 
the  Irish  Constabulary  ? — I was  in  the  Irish  Constabu- 
lary from  1873  to  the  beginning  of  1878. 

12295(3).  Mr.  Harrel. — That  was  your  experience 
of  the  discipline  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Yes. 

12295  (4).  Mr.  Holmes. — When  you  were  in  the 
force  were  you  of  opinion  that  the  allowances  to  head 
constables  and  other  constables  when  absent  from  their 
station  at  night  were  adequate? — No,  they  were  very 
inadequate. 

12295  (5).  You  remember  in  the  case  of  a head  con- 
stable 3s.  6<7., and  other  constables  2s.  6d.? — Yes. 

12295  (6).  Even  in  those  comparatively  quiet  times 
they  were  inadequate? — Yes.  I am  of  opinion  that  those 
allowances  for  absence  at  night,  or  on  duty  for  ten 
hours,  should  be  calculated  on  a scale  to  allow  a small 
margin  of  profit  to  the  men,  who,  especially  married 
men,  are  absolutely  out  of  pocket  that  way.  It  is  not 
a case  of  paying  the  difference,  it  is  clearly  money  out 
of  pocket,  and  no  man  would  wish  to  be  sent  on 
arduous  duty  away  from  his  station.  He  would  prefer 
staying  at  his  station,  so  that  it  would  be  better  to 
calculate  the  allowance  on  a scale  to  enable  him  to 
make  something.  Under  the  old  scale  a man  was  out 
of  pocket  when  ordered  away,  and  when  that  was  con- 
tinued to  troublesome  times,  when  men  were  con- 
stantly away  from  their  station,  it  became  a case  of 
fining  the  men  for  the  extra  duty  they  were  doing. 
Perhaps  “ fining  ” is  not  the  right  expression,  at  any 
rate  to  give  the  men  less  pay  when  they  had  the 
heaviest  duties. 

12295  (7).  A re  you  aware  that  the  allowances  recently 
sanctioned  are  4s.  to  head  constables  and  3s.  del.  to  other 
constables,  with  the  temporary  addition  of  Is.  to  each 
rank? — I consider  if  the  temporary  were  made  perma- 
nent, the  allowance  would  be  fair,  that  is,  5s.  in  the 
case  of  head  constables,  and  4s.  6 d.  to  other  constables. 
But  I would  be  disposed  myself  to  give  the  head  con- 
stable a little  more,  from  my  experience  of  the 
difference  in  cost  they  would  incur  when  away  from 
their  stations. 

12295  (8).  Do  you  think  the  4s.  6 d.  too  much  ? — 
They  would  scarcely  spend  it,  but  I think  it  would  be 
preferable  they  should  have  it.  Frequently  they  are  sent 
to  towns  that  happen  to  be  crowded,  and  they  must  pay 
more  than  ordinarily  for  lodgings. 

12295(9).  But  you  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  this 
temporary  addition  should  be  made  permanent  ? — Yes. 
What  would  strike  me  as  a fair  allowance  would  be 
4s.  Qd.  to  constables,  and  6s.  to  head  constables. 

12295  (10).  I presume,  in  ordinary  times,  the  occasions 
for  this  allowance  would  not  often  occur  ? — Very  rarely. 
The  only  cases  in  ordinary  times  would  be  when  men  go 
on  duty  to  assizes  or  sessions,  or  elections,  or  the  anni- 
versaries in  the  north. 

12295(11).  Do  you  remember  the  rates  of  pay  in  the 
rank  of  sub-constable,  and  the  periods  at  which  the 
increments  were  given  ? — 1 do,  by  the  week. 

12295(12).  Are  you  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
demands  which  the  men  are  making  on  the  subject  of 
pay  ? — I can  hardly  say  I am,  for  I have  heard  such 
very  different  accounts  of  it  from  different  men. 

12295  (13).  Do  you  think  20s.  a-week,  with  accom- 
modation in  barrack,  sufficient  pay  to  gi  veasub-constable 
upon  joining  his  station  after  he  has  left  the  depot? — I 
think  so.  Perhaps  I should  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  it 
would  be  an  advantage  if  you  could  add  a certain  amount 
to  the  pay,  and  stop  it  again  for  lodging,  the  same  as  we 
do  in  the  English  force.  Instead  of  giving  him  a 
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certain  sum  at  six  months’  service,  you  might  increase 
it, slightly  and  make  a deduction  of  that  increase  for 
lodgings;  thus,  at  six  months’  service,  when  you  give  lmn 
20s  that  you  should  give  him  21s.,  and  charge  him  I s.  for 
lot’gin--  in  barrack.  That  would  give  a small  addition 
to  the  married  men  without  the  objectionable  course  of 
aivin"  a lodging  allowance  to  all  married  men  on 
getting  married,  and  it  would  also  increase  their 
pensions ; end  if  tliey  ev.  to  be  put  on  the  same 
pension  scale  mtli  the  English  fotee,  it  would  be  only 
fair  to  give  them  their  pay  in  ibe  same  manner. 

12296.  After  what  period  of  service  would  you  say 
the  first  increment  should  he  given— you  are  aware  it 
is  at  present  after  four  years?— I would  say  after  two 
years.  I consider  a constable  has  attained  Ins  lull 
value  as  a constable  after  seven  years’  service. 

12297.  Chairman.— Vo  you  mean  an  Irish  sub-con- 
stable?— Yes.  A sub-constable  lias  attained  his  full 
value  as  a sub-constable  at  seven  years’  service.  It  he 
is  not  thoroughly  efficient  at  seven  years’  service,  he  will 
never  be.  I would  be  in  favour  of  increasing  the  pay 
rapidly,  giving  them  increments  at  short  periods  up  to 
seven  years’  service,  and  after  that  X would  only  give 
increment,  S long  periods  for  length  of  servtco,  so  as  to 
give  some  trifle  to  a man  who,  though  he  m.ghtb.  a 
good  and  efficient  sub-constable,  was  not  intelligent 
enough  for  promotion  to  the  higher  ranks. 

12298.  What  would  be  the  amount  ot  the  increment 
you  would  suggest  after  two  years’  service  ?— Is.  a-week, 
as  now  at  four  years.  , 

1“>299  After  what  period  would  you  give  the  second 
increment?— After  four  years,  and  of  the  same  amount ; 


and  I would  give  the  third  increment  of  Is.  after  seven 
years.  The  suggestion  I should  make  would  he  tlmt 
they  receive  those  increments  alter  two  years,  four 
years,  and  seven  years,  hut  that  the  increments  at 
fourteen  years  and  twenty  years  should  still  be  given  ; 
which  would  give  a man  at  the  end  of  twenty  years’ 
service  Is.  or  2s.  more  than  he  has  at  present.  Of 
course,  in  saying  that,  I am  simply  stating  my  opinion 
of  what  I consider  fair  from  what  I knew  of  the 
country  a few  years  ago  ; hut  I cannot  at  all  say  how 
far  it  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the  men.  I think 
increments  of  Is.  for  the  first  two  or  three  increments 
have  been  found  a satisfactory  mode  of  increase.  The 
increments  in  the  Liverpool  force  are  at  the  rate  of  Is. 
a-week,  and  possibly  would  meet  the  case  of  the  Irish 
Constabulary  at  the  shorter  periods  I have  stated. 

12300.  Be  kind  enough  to  contrast,  if  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  contrast,  in  point  of  education,  intelli- 
gence, and  general  smartness,  the  Irish  policeman  and 
the  Liverpool  policeman  ? — I think  that  perhaps  the 
average  Irish  sub-constable  is  better  educated  than  the 
average  constable  on  joining  in  England. 

12301.  Does  he  appear  to  comelrom  a better  class — 
is  he  a more  respectable  man  ?— I should  say  they  come 
from  the  same  class.  It  has  always  been  a difficulty  to  me 
how  to  account  for  the  difference  in  education,  because 
education  in  Ireland  is  not  generally  supposed  to  he 
ahead  of  education  in  England,  and  yet,  drawing  men 
from  the  same  classes  of  society,  I certainly  find  the 
average  recruit  is  not  so  well  educated  as  the  average 
Irish  recruit. 
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12302.  Chairman. — How  long  have  yon  been 
stationed  in  Galway  city  ?— Almost  three  years 
12303.  Where  were  yon  stationed  before  that 
time  ?— In  the  counties  of  Meath,  Carlow,  and 
Kilkenny.  0 

12304.  How  long  have  you  been  m the  force  ? — 
Nearly  twelve  years. 

12305.  You  come  under  the  1866  rule  ? — 1 do. 
12306.  Take  the  matters  in  the  order  in  which 
yon  think  they  are  of  importance,  and  bring  them 
before  us.  What  is  the  first  subject  you  wish  to 
speak  of  ?— The  first  is  an  equalization  of  pensions 
with  those  who  joined  before  1866.  . 

12307.  About  how  many  men  in  the  district  yon 
represent  have  joined  since  1866  r — It  would  he 
mere  conjecture  to  say.  In  the  barrack  where  1 am, 
out  of  twelve  men  there  are  only  three  that  would 
he  entitled  to  the  old  scale  of  pension ; and  taking 
that  as  an  average  for  the  other  stations,  I would 
say  there  are  three-fourths. 

12308.  Tell  ns  the  grounds  on  which  this  equali- 
zation of  pensions  is  sought?— On  the  ground  that 
after  a lengthened  service  of  thirty  years  we  will 
not  be  able  to  subsist  on  a pension  of  three-fifths  of 
our  pay,  while  being  incapacitated  for  other  employ- 

12309.  How  old  were  you  when  you  joined? — 20. 
12310.  Suppose  you  get  one  at  50,  would  you  he 
incapacitated  ?— Not  quite  ; but  I know,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  men  who  have  got  out  on  small  pensions, 
and  who  have  been  compelled  to  turn  to  then- 
manual  work.  In  point  of  fact,  I know  one  man 
who  has  to  break  stones  on  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  I have  given  him  a smoke  of  tobacco  passing 
by.  That  is  very  hard  on  him  after  his  service. 

12311.  Does  his  pension  amount  to  30Z.  a-year. 
— I could  not  tell ; it  must  be  very  small. 

12312.  Suppose  you  retired  as  a constable  at 
thirty  years’  service,  your  pay  then  would  ho 
72Z.  16s.,  and  your  ^pension  would  he  about 
43Z.  13s.  6d.  P— Yes. 


12313.  Suppose  you  were  able  to  add  10Z.  a-year 
to  that  by  some  light  occupation,  it  would  bring  it 
up  to  53Z.  13s.  6,2.  ?— It  would. 

12314.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  no  force  m the 
three  kingdoms,  except  the  older  members  of  your 
force,  and  of  the  Dublin  metropolitan  force,  that 
have  pension  equal  to  pay  ? — I am  not  aware  for  a 
certainty  ; but  I heard  it  was  the  fact.  I have  a 
note  here  where  there  is  a Bill  at  present  before 
Parliament  to  grant  full  pay  as  pension  to  the 
London  metropolitan  police. 

12315.  That  is  not  so.  The  Bill  before  Parlia- 
ment, so  far  from  giving  a pension  equal  to  pay, 
oives  thirty -three-fiftietlis  or  two-thirds  at  twenty- 
eio-lit  years’  service  as  the  maximum;  and  that  1 
understand  is  an  improvement  on  the  general  rate 
of  pension  now  existing  in  England  ?— But  you  can 
scarcely  compare  our  force  to  the  English.  Suppose 
1 get  married  and  have  a family  of  four  or  five,  1 
have  to  endeavour  to  support  them  as  best  1 can 
upon  my  pay.  My  wife  cannot  support  herseit. 
Suppose  she  is  a milliner,  or  m any  way  capable  ot 
adding  to  my  salary,  the  rules  of  the  force  will  no 
permit  her  to  so  employ  her  time.  If  she  did  i would 
he  punished.  In  England  that  is  not  the  case.  Men 
are  appointed  to  certain  towns  or  counties,  and  on 
getting  married  their  wives  can  turn  to  any  par- 
ticular trade  they  wish. 

12316.  Not  to  any  particular  trade,  but  to  dress- 
making ?— Well,  that  is  as  remunerative  as  any 
other.  A man  can  stay  with  his  wife  in  ins 
lodgings  and  earn  more  than  he  could  possibly 
do  in  the  force. 

12317.  But  are  you  aware  that  if  a man  marries 
in  a town  in  an  English  county  he  will  be  sent  to 
another,  and  a remote  part  of  the  county  ?—i±  ae 
is  lie  will  be  allowed  to  remain  where  lie  is  sent  to. 

12318.  Mr.  Hoard. — Ho  lias  no  certain  tenure .— 
At  least,  he  has  not  the  chance  of  being  sent  an 
over  England  as  wo  are  in  Ireland. 

12319.  Quito  true ; but  when  a police  constable 
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marries  in  a place,  lie  is  not  allowed  to  settle  down 
there  with  his  connections  all  round  him.  It  is  the 
very  contrary — he  is  transferred  to  a different  part 
of  the  same  county  ? — It  is  the  same  county  still;  but 
iu  Ireland  he  is  sent  to  another  county  altogether, 
perhaps  to  the  opposite  end  of  Ireland,  and  there  he 
is  without  friends  to  assist  him.  If  a man’s  friends 
were  in  an  adjoining  county  his  wife  might  get  help 
in  the  way  of  vegetables,  butter,  and  eggs,  and 
several  things  that  cost  him  a great  deal  of  money. 
But  when  he  is  sent  to  another  part  of  Ireland  he 
has  not  got  that  chance. 

12320.  Chairman. — But  on  the  other  hand,  do  you 
not  think  that  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  no- 
where else  has  full  pay  been  allowed  as  pension, 
some  middle  course  might  be  arrived  at  which  would 
really  meet  the  necessities  of  the  force  without 
giving  full  pay  as  pension? — I do  not  think  you 
could  with  the  pay  we  have  at  present.  Another 
thing  I may  remax-k  is,  but  I need  hardly  tell  you 
that  the  English  police  will  take  bribes ; I might 
not  put  it  in  the  way  of  bribes,  but  they  will  take 
money.  Suppose  I show  a gentleman  such  a street, 
he  gives  a policeman  whatever  it  may  be ; and  I 
have  known  policemen  stationed  in  London  to  say 
they  were  able  to  quadruple  their  pay  in  certain 
localities,  the  House  of  Commons  for  instance,  by 
their  perquisites. 

12321.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  against  the  rules  ? — There  are  no  rules 
that  will  catch  it.  It  depends  on  our  honour,  and  it 
stands  the  test  pretty  well. 

12322.  The  Irish  Constabulary  do  not  take 
gratuities? — I have  never  known  a case  in  my 
experience. 

12323.  In  London  the  number  of  fortunate  men 
who  are  in  localities  like  the  House  of  Commons 
is  small  compared  with  the  entire  number  of  the 
force  ? — They  have  to  call  up  traders,  and  men  at 
certain  hours  in  the  night,  like  watchmen,  for  which 
they  always  get  an  allowance. 

12323*.  Do  you  know  what  the  extent  of  that 
allowance  is  ? — No. 

12324.  Mr.  Harr  el. — Colonel  Cobbe,  who  is  in- 
spector of  the  midland  district  in  England,  gave  us 
important  evidence  with  regard  to  that.  It  is  only 
in  large  cities  such  a practice  applies.  His  evidence 
was  that  the  chief  constable  of  Manchester  appointed 
a certain  number  of  men  of  long  service  who  had 
not  been  able  to  get  promotion,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  add  slightly  to  their  income,  by 
calling  the  labouring  classes  in  the  morning.  Their 
doing  this  is  pei-fectly  recognized,  and  the  evidence 
of  Colonel  Cobbe  was  that  they  get  %d.  per  week 
per  man  per  house,  and  that  in  the  case  of  a certain 
limited  number  of  constables,  this  added  something 
like  from  7s.  6 d.  to  10s.  a-month  to  their  pay. 

12325.  Mr.  Holmes. — We  examined  Captain  Nott- 
Bower,  head  of  the  Livex'pool  force,  to-day,  and  he 
told  us  the  same  ? — That  is  so  far  as  within  his 
knowledge.  You  must  take  it  that  he  does  not 
know  everything.  A man  on  one  of  those  beats  is 
not  going  to  tell  Colonel  Cobbe  or  Captain  Bower 
“ I made  1Z.  to-day,”  or  “ I made  10s.  yesterday.” 
He  will  make  the  poorest  month  he  can.  Although 
Colonel  Cobbe  may  conscientiously  believe  that,  to  be 
the  fact,  I have  been  told  by  some  of  the  London 
police,  and  by  one  man  especially,  that  he  was  able 
to  quadruple  his  pay  by  his  chances  outside. 

12326.  Upon  this  qxxestion  of  pension,  do  you 
think  that  the  men  who  joined  the  force  since  1S66 
feel  dissatisfied  with  the  scale  of  pension  under  the 
Act  of  1866  not  so  much  because  they  think  it  inade- 
quate, as  because  they  compai-e  themselves  with  the 
men  in  a better  position  who  joined  before  1866, 
and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  discontent  is  a ques- 
tion of  comparison  ? — I do  not  believe  that.  The 
men,  I believe,  would  be  dissatisfied  under  any 
circumstances,  even  if  the  men  before  1S66  were 
getting  the  same  pensioix  as  those  who  joined  since. 
I may  say  further.  Since  I joined  the  force  con- 


stables have  been  going  out  at  72Z.  a-year  pension, 
and  arc  able  to  support  themselves  and  live  com- 
fortably, if  they  are  incapacitated  from  adding  to  ] 
that  in  any  other  way.  Young  men  seeing  them 
living  under  fairly  comfortable  circumstances  say, 

“ I will  join  the  force,  and  when  I get  out  I will 
have  something  comfortable  to  live  on  in  like 
manner.”  When  I joined  I did  not  know  what 
amount  of  pension  I would  receive. 

12327.  Chairman. — Did  you,  when  joining  the 
force,  make  any  inquiry  as  to  pension  ? — Until  after 
a couple  of  years  I had  not  the  slightest  idea,  but  I 
would  bo  getting  the  same  pension  as  the  others ; 
and  this  I am  sure  of,  that  if  I thought  I would  be 
only  getting  three-fifths  of  the  pay  I would  never 
have  joined  the  force.  I always  thought  of  joining 
the  force,  and  that  I would  be  able  to  live  com- 
fortably in  it,  and  retire  as  my  father  did  who  was  in 
the  force  before  me.  He  happened  fortunately  to  fall 
in  for  a farm  in  the  bad  times,  and  hearing  him 
talking  of  the  police  made  me  anxious  to  join. 

12328.  Mr.  Holmes. — Supposing  you  had  joined 
the  force  before  1866,  and  had  retired  before  that 
date,  after  twenty  years’  service  as  a sub-constable, 
and  after  having  served  the  requisite  time,  you 
would  have  drawn  your  full  pay  as  pension,  that 
pension  would  have  been  42Z.  18s.  a-year  ? — Yes, 
but  since  that  time  things  have  wonderfully 
changed.  I pay  very  nearly  treble  now  for  myself 
and  my  keep  to  what  I did  when  I joined  the  force 
twelve  years  ago. 

12329.  To  carry  on  the  argument,  supposing  you 
retired  now  on  two-thirds  of  the  maximum  pay  of  a 
sub-constable,  which  is  62Z.  8s.,  you  would  be  getting 
practically  the  same  amount  as  a sub-constable 
before  1866  would  have  got,  if  he  had  retired  upon  his 
full  pay  ? — The  pensions  then  were  gauged  upon  the 
price  of  provisions  at  that  time.  Now  we  have  a 
different  period  altogether. 

12330.  Do  not  say  the  pension  was  guaged  on 
the  high  price  of  provisions,  but  the  pay  was  ? — 
The  pay  was,  and  canned  the  pension  with  it.  I 
would  not  be  satisfied  if  I drew  as  much  pension 
as  the  men  who  joined  before  1866.  I need  not  tell 
you  that  things  have  got  wonderfully  dear  in  com- 
parision  to  what  they  were  before,  and  the  amount 
of  labour  before  now  was  only  child’s  play.  In  fact 
it  was  a sort  of  gentleman’s  life  heretofore.  Now  it 
is  hard  work,  and  requires  a sound  constitution. 
On  that  point,  scarcely  one  in  the  force  can  give 
you  better  evidence  as  to  the  last  three  years  than 
I can.  I have  been  in  the  West  Riding  of  Galway, 
where  the  most  severe  duty  imaginable  was  imposed 
upon  me,  and  where  men  died  of  sickness  brought 
on  by  excessively  hard  work  and  short  allowance. 

I am'  the  count}-  inspector’s  clerk,  and  have  been 
during  the  past  three  years.  I was  two  years  pre- 
viously assistant  clerk".  Before  that  I never  got  a 
wet  coat  on  my  back  on  duty  in  my  seven  years’ 
service. 

12331.  Mr.  Harrel. — Where  were  you  stationed? 
— In  the  City  of  Kilkenny  first,  and  then  in  Carlow. 

12332.  Mr.  Holmes. — When  you  first  joined  the 
force  your  duties  were  light  ? — They  were  child’s 
play  merely,  in  a way  to  keep  you  fairly  occupied. 

12333.  Do  you  think,  when  peace  and  quietness  are 
restored,  the  same  state  of  things  may  be  expected 
to  return,  and  a policeman’s  life  in  the  country 
will  be  on  the  whole  a quiet  life  ? — If  things  get 
quiet  again  I cannot  see  why  it  would  not  go  back 
to  what  it  was  then. 

12334.  All  you  have  said  are  arguments  in  favour 
of  increasing  the  pay,  and  not  of  making  pension 
equal  to  full  pay  on  leaving  the  service.  You  are 
aware  that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  men  who  joined 
before  1866,  as  the  Chairman  told  you,  no  other 
police  force — as  far  as  that  goes,  no  other  class 
of  civil  servant — gets  full  pay  as  pension  on  retiring, 
but  that  the  pension  always  bears  a certain  propor- 
tion to  pay  ? — The  young  men  who  joined  since 
1866  know  nothing  of  other  branches  of  the  Civil 
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Constable  Service.  They  merely  see  men  going  out  at  62 Z. 

P.  Carty.  a-year,  and  they  are  ■well  satisfied,  saying  to  them- 
10  Oct.  1882  se^ves>  “ I will  get  out  upon  that;  I will  not  go  to 
’’  ' America  or  turn  to  other  tilings.” 

12035.  Instead  of  becoming  a police  constable, 
suppose  you  had  become  a carpenter,  I believe  the 
average  wages  of  a carpenter  come  to  about  1/.  10s. 
a-week  ? — I know  them  to  be  drawing  1Z.  16s. 

12336.  Say  1Z.  16s.  or  2Z.,  if  you  like,  supposing 
that  man  marries,  has  a large  family,  and  when  he 
becomes  60  years  of  age  he  is  unable  to  work,  are 
you  aware  he  has  no  chance  of  a pension  P — He  has 
had  a chance  of  becoming  a smart  fellow  if  he  lias 
brains.  He  may  take  contracts  and  become  a man 
of  wealth,  and  that  is  altogether  out  of  the  power  of 
the  police. 

12337.  Few  men  have  those  chances,  or  can  avail 
themselves  of  them  if  they  arise  ? — Any  man  who 
minds  himself  as  he  must  in  the  police. 

12337*.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  open  to  a 
carpenter  to  make  a large  fortune  by  contracts  ? — 
If  he  is  well  educated. 

12337f.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
artizans  must  remain  artisans  all  their  life,  and 
struggle  on  as  best  they  can  ? — That  is  because  they 
do  not  conduct  themselves  properly,  but  if  they 
conducted  themselves  as  police  must  they  would. 

12338.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  every  artizan 
who  conducts  himself  properly,  as  you  say,  wall 
become  a rich  man  ? — Every  artizan  will  not. 

12339.  Chairman. — Are  you  from  Limerick  or 
Clare  ? — I am  a Clare  man. 

12340.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject P — Only  that  what  I have  said  I would  wish  to 
repeat,  that  the  pension  as  it  stands  now  is  entirely 
inadequate,  and  anything  short  of  full  pay  as  pension 
would  not  meet  the  want  of  the  times.  I would 
scarcely  ask  pension  on  the  amount  of  pay  I have 
struck  here  as  the  scale. 

12341.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  intend  to  suggest  a 
scale  of  pay  higher  than  that  now  received  ? — Yes. 

12342.  You  would  not  ask  the  full  pension  upon 
that  P — Yes. 

12343.  Mr.  Holmes. — Supposing  it  turned  out 
upon  investigation  that  the  present  rates  of  pay  of 
the  constabulary  force  were  not  worse  than  the 
average  rates  in  English  police  forces,  and  sup- 
posing you  were  aware  that  the  most  a policeman 
could  get  -in  England  would  be  two-thirds  of  his 
pay,  I ask  you  now  as  a reasonable  man,  do  you 
think  that  Parliament  would  for  a second  listen 
to  any  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a better  scale 
of  pension  for  the  police  force  in  Ireland  than  in 
England  and  Scotland  ? — I would ; I would  say  that 
we  are  better  men,  better  characters,  and  altogether 
a different  class  of  men  from  the  English  police.  I 
will  tell  you  why  I come  to  that  conclusion.  I have 
seen  several  queries  come  to  the  office  to  know  how 
long  we  have  known  men  who  left  this  country  and 
went  to  England  to  work  as  farm  labourers,  and 
then  took  a notion  to  join  the  English  police.  They 
get  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  it  requires  half-a- 
dozen,  to  sign  their  paper.  When  we  make  inquiries 
here  we  find  out  what  sort  of  fellows  they  are,  and 
we  would  not  think  of  letting  them  into  the  police 
here.  The  class  of  men  we  have  would  not  join  if 
those  sort  of  fellows  were  admitted. 

12344.  Mr.  Harrel. — Did  you  ever  know  what  the 
result  was  when  those  inquiries  were  returned  ? — 
No,  Sir;  but  they  could  not  have  been  all  expelled, 
as  nearly  all  seemed  to  be  of  the  one  class. 

12345,  Chairman. — I suppose  they  would  not 
think  of  seeking  admission  to  the  Irish  constabu- 
lary ? — They  would  not ; and  the  men  in  the  force 
now  would  not  join  if  they  were  permitted  to  join. 
I honestly  say  that. 

1234fi,  What  is  the  rate  of  pay  that  you  suggest? 
— The  sub-constables  say  Is.  a-day  of  an  increase, 
f would  certainly  say  that  an  acting  constable  ought 
to  haw  at  least  3s,  a-wcek  more  than  any  sub- 
constable;  that  would  be  1Z.  14*,  A constable 


should  have  4s.  a-week  more  than  an  acting  con- 
stable ; that  is,  1Z.  18s.  I would  suggest  that  there 
should  he  two  grades  of  constable. 

12347.  Mr.  Hwrrel. — At  the  termination  of  what 
time  would  he  become  first  grade? — After  six  years, 
and  the  second  or  senior  constable  ought  to  have 
21.  2s.  a-week ; that  is,  4s.  more. 

12348.  Did  they  consider  what  that  was  by  the 
year  ? — They  did.  They  said  that  was  at  least  what  a 
man  would  be  entitled  to.  They  say  in  comparison 
•with  other  forces,  a head  constable  is  altogether 
underpaid. 

12349.  What  do  they  suggest  ? — 2Z.  10s.  a-week, 
and  2Z.  14s.  on  appointment  as  first-class  head  con- 
stable. They  consider  that  a moderate  claim. 

12350.  In  fixing  those  rates  of  pay,  you  have  not 
compared  yourselves  with  the  English,  or  any  other 
police  force  ? — We  have  compared  ourselves  to  some 
extent,  and  left  ourselves  in  the  back  ground  in  that 
way. 

12351.  Mr.  Holmes—  Did  you  compare  your  pro- 
posed rates  of  pay  with  the  pay  that  is  now  given 
to  the  police  force  in  Liverpool  r — Yes. 

12352.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  police  m 
Liverpool  ?— The  only  difficulty  I have  is  in  com- 
paring the  ranks.  They  are  not  the  same. 

12353.  Mr.  Harnl.— Take  the  highest  grade  in 
the  rank  equivalent  to  sub-constable,  what  is  the 
pay  in  Liverpool  ? — 1Z.  11s.  4tZ. 

12354.  It  is  1Z.  9s.  net  a-week ; and  do  you  know  he 
is  not  lodged  in  barrack  ?— I do  not ; but  he  can  be 
married  and  have  his  family  out  of  it. 

12355.  Have  you  been  informed  that  80  or  85  per 
cent,  of  the  police  in  Liverpool  are  married  ?— No. 
In  fact,  I know  very  little  about  them  beyond  their 

P 12356.  Yon  would  not  he  then  aware  of  the  fact, 
as  has  been  detailed  to  us  here,  not  as  a matter  of 
hearsay,  but  as  a matter  of  evidence,  that  those  men 
pay  from  5s.  6(2.  to  7s.  6cZ.  a-week  for  the  accommo- 
dation they  receive  for  their  families  ? — I am  not. 

12357.  Mr.  Holmes. — Take  even  the  minimum 
rent  for  lodgings,  and  he  has  1Z.  3s.  Qd.  a-week  to 
live  upon  ? — Yes. 

12358.  Mr.  Harrel. — Absolutely  what  he  gets  is 
1Z.  9s.  10(Z.  The  10tZ.  is  deducted  for  a superannua- 
tion fund,  and  he  never  receives  that  ? — It  is  like 
our  centage.  • 

12359.  The  one  is  l-j  per  cent.,  and  the  other  3 per 
cent.  But  take  the  minimum  lodging  allowance  of  a 
Liverpool  policeman,  and  you  have  1Z.  3s.  6(Z.  to  live 
upon  ? — The  rent  of  his  lodgings  is  about  what  we 
have  to  pay  ourselves  in  towns. 

12360.  5s.  6(Z.  a-week  ?— Yes. 

12361.  Chairman. — An  unmarried  constable^  in 
town  is  provided  with  barrack  accommodation  P 
But  do  you  not  say  85  per  cent,  are  married  ? 

12362.  Mr.  Harrel. — But  those  who  are  unmarried 
are  not  provided,  except  a very  small  proportion  of- 
recruits  in  a section-house,  and  the  balance  of  the 
single  men  .are  also  obliged  to  lodge  out,  and  they 
pay  4s.  6<Z.  a-week  for  their  lodging  ?— That  shows 
the  bulk  of  them  are  married.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  other  15  per  cent,  is  a very  small  percentage. 
That  would  only  represent  the  recruits  going 
through  their  training.  It  is  a privilege  to  ho 
allowed  to  sleep  out,  and  for  your  wife  to  occupy  her 
time  to  add  to  your  income.  If  you  allowed  every 
sub-constable  in  the  foi-ce  to  get  married,  and  send 
him  to  a certain  town  as  they  do  in  .England,  and  do 
not  chaso  him  about,  that  man  will  make  double  his 
pay;  I could  point  out  several  cases  where  he  could 
do  so,  if  only  allowed. 

12363.  Chairman.— Through  his  wife’s  work?— 
Yes. 

12304.  Mr.  Harrel.-  Do  you  know  that  the  wives 
of  Liverpool  policemen  are  not  allowed  to  engage  in 
any  occupation  which  would  bring  them,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  chief  constable  of  the  town,  into  con- 
tact with  the  public  by  opening  a shop.  They  may, 
if  milliners  or  dressmakers,  exercise  their  calling, 
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but  not  put  up  a sign  board? — I have  heard  it. 
They  can  scarcely  turn  themselves  to  a more  remu- 
nerative employment  than  dressmaking. 

12365.  You  do  not  take  it  that  every  man’s  wife 
is  a dressmaker  ? — The  police  happen  to  fall  in  with 
an  unusual  number  of  them. 

12366.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  are  asking  that  the 
maximum  pay  of  a sub-constable  should  be  1Z.  11*., 
and  we  tell  you  the  corresponding  pay  in  Liverpool  is 
11.  9s.,  from  which  must  be  deducted,  in  the  case  of 
married  men,  5s.  6<Z.,  and  of  single  men,  3s.  6d.  Take 
the  case  of  a single  man  with  you.  If  he  had  11. 11s., 
he  would  be  lodged  rent  free  in  barrack,  whereas  a 
single  man  in  Liverpool  would  have  only  11.  9s. 
a-week  pay,  from  which  would  be  deducted  3s.  6d. 
a- week  for  his  lodgings.  You  want  to  have  6s.  6d. 
more  than  the  men  in  Liverpool  ? — I have  it  here, 
that  there  is  a merit  class  getting  1Z.  11s. 

12367.  How  many  men  are  there  in  the  merit 
class  ? — I would  take  it  that  there  are  in  it  the  men 
of  twenty  years’  service. 

12368.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  there  are  ■ 
only  eight  ? — I would  scarcely  be  surprised  at  it. 

12369.  Mr.  Harr  el. — Why  quote  it  as  one  of  the 
grades  of  pay  ? — A very  small  percentage  would  be 
of  twenty  yeai*s’  service. 

12370.  You  may  dismiss  the  mei'it  class  in  Liver- 
pool, as  the  number  of  men  in  it  is  very  small.  Are 
you  aware  that  a very  large  number  of  men  who 
join  the  Liverpool  force  must  be  content  to  remain 
constables  all  their  lives ; they  can  never  hope  to 
rise  ? — That  shows  you  they  are  of  a different  class 
from  us. 

12371.  That  is  not  the  reason  they  cannot  rise, 
but  as  there  are  not  sufficient  vacancies  in  the 
higher  ranks.  Ho  matter  how  well  conducted 
or  efficient  men  may  be,  a great  number  of 
those  who  join  the  Liverpool  force  must,  from  the 
fewness  of  vacancies  in  the  higher  ranks,  be  content 
to  remain  constables  all  their  lives.  So  that  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  sub-constables  -with  the 
Liverpool  force,  you  must  take  the  class  of  con- 
stable there  as  equal  to  the  sub-constable  here,  and 
the  weekly  pay  of  lZ.9s.as  representing  the  maximum 
rate  of  pay,  which  most  men  can  possibly  attain  to 
in  the  Liverpool  police  force  ? — I quite  understand 
you;  but  in  the  Liverpool  police  force,  according  to 
the  list  I have  here,  there  are  1,141  men,  and  there 
are  a number  of  them  holding  rank. 

12372.  There  are  only  94  inspectors  and  superin- 
tendents to  1,100  men,  giving  an  average  of  one 
promotion  to  every  twelve  men.  The  average  promo- 
tion in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  is  one  to  four. 
So  that  you  will  see  the  disparity  as  regards  the 
probabilities  of  promotion  ? — I see  that. 

12373.  While  you  have  a chance  of  obtaining  a 
higher  rank  one  to  every  four',  they  have  a chance 
of  only  one  to  every  twelve? — The  police  in 
England  do  not  fasten  their  minds  to  the  force  as 
we  do  at  all.  They  may  join  for  a few  years  till 
something  else  turns  up.  It  is  not  so  with  ns. 
Once  you  are  a policeman  you  are  a policeman  for 
ever. 

12374.  The  chief  constable  who  was  examined 
here  to-day  says  that  his  care  is  to  select  his  candi- 
dates from  a class  who  will  probably  remain  in  the 
force  ? — Yes. 

12375.  Mr.  Holmes. — I presume  you  consider  that 
in  fixing  a policeman’s  pay  due  regard  should  be 
had  to  the  nature  of  his  duties,  their  severity,  and 
so  forth  ? — I could  scarcely  give  you  a direct  answer 
to  that ; because  in  Connemara  and  throughout  the 
west  of  Ireland  men  will  have  to  work  ever  so  hard 
— work  that  men  in  Antrim  have  no  idea  of;  but,  if 
some  of  those  men  were  changed  to  Antrim,  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  give  them  a different  scale. 

12376.  Do  you  not  think  that  where  the  duties  of 
a policeman  are  severe,  the  rates  of  pay  should  be 
higher  than  where  they  are  very  light? — If  you 
could  so  manage  it, 

12377.  Do  you  protend  to  say  that  the  duties  of 


the  constabulary  in  ordinary  quiet  times  are  severer 
than  the  duties  of  a policeman  in  a great  city  like 
Liverpool,  a seaport  town  where  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  are,  where  there  are  a great 
number  of  roughs  and  rowdies,  and  policemen  are 
knocked  about  very  severely  ? — I would  not  say 
they  were  severely. 

12378.  I am  asking  you  as  to  ordinary  quiet 
times? — In  ordinaiy  quiet  times,  such  as  I knew 
before  the  late  disturbed  times  came,  I would  not 
say  they  were  hard ; I do  not  believe  they  were. 

12379.  Chairman. — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
state,  one  by  one,  the  grounds  on  which  you  seek 
this  increase  of  pay.  One  is  the  amount  of  work  ? 
— Yes. 

12380.  What  amount  of  beat  duty  has  each  man 
in  Galway  ? — I was  making  a calculation,  and  they 
have,  on  an  average,  eleven  hours  a-day. 

12381.  Hot  of  duty  ? — Beat  and  patrol. 

12382.  How  many  men  are  there  in  the  city  of 
Galway  ? — Sixty-five. 

12383.  How  many  reliefs  of  beat  duty  are  there 
in  the  day  ? — There  are  different  stations ; and  the 
duty  may  be  hard  in  one  station  and  easy  in  another, 
according  to  the  number  of  men. 

12384.  What  is  the  name  of  your  station  ? — The 
Claddagh. 

12385.  Is  that  outside  the  town  ? — Ho,  in  the 
town. 

12386.  Mr.  Harr  el. — Is  there  any  regular  beat 
duty  at  all  in  Galway  ? — There  is. 

12387.  Is  there  continuous  beat  duty  at  night  ? — 
Yes,  day  and  night. 

12388.  Is  not  it  patrols  you  have  at  night  ? — Yes, 
but  continuous. 

12389.  Does  one  individual  go  on  a special  beat 
comprising  several  streets  during  the  day  ? — Yes. 

12390.  How  many  such  men  are  on  beat  duty  in 
Galway  ? — Six. 

12391.  That  is  from  morning  until  evening? — 
Yes. 

12392.  They  are  succeeded  by  patrols  during'  the 
night?— Yes. 

12393.  Does  the  district  to  which  the  sixty-five 
men  belong  include  any  rural  district,  or  is  it  the 
town  only  ? — It  doe3 ; some  rural. 

12394.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  rural  district  ? 
— The  district  I am  in  extends  4 miles  out,  if 
not  5. 

12395.  That  is  done  by  the  Claddagh  station  ? — 
The  rural  part  of  it  must  be  done. 

12396.  It  is  in  the  city  of  Galway? — Yes. 

12397.  Is  there  another  rural  district  in  another 
part  of  the  town  ? — There  is.  Ours  is  a rural  and 
town  district.  They  manage  the  rural  part  by 
patrols,  and  the  town  part  by  beats ; and  there  are 
six  beats  in  the  town. 

12398.  You  could  not  occupy  sixty-five  men  upon 
six  beats  every  day  ? — There  are  in  Galway  a head 
constable,  a clerk,  and  three  assistant  storekeepers, 
three  mounted  orderlies,  and  a clerk  to  the  sub- 
inspector. There  are  four  stations  in  the  town, 
with  four  barrack  orderlies ; and  there  are,  pro- 
bably, four  sick.  I can  tell  you,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
they  do  about  seven  or  eight  hours’  beat  duty. 

12399.  Chairman. — Do  you  include  in  that  patrol 
duty  ? — Ho. 

12400.  How  many  beats  are  sent  out  during  the 
day  ? — Six. 

12401.  Six  in  different  directions  ? — Through  the 
town. 

12402.  How  often  are  they  relieved  ? — A man 
goes  out  at  9,  and  is  relieved  at  3,  and  that  man 
is  relieved  again  at  7,  when  there  is  another  on 
till  9. 

12403.  There  is  one  relief  from  9 to  3,  another 
3 to  7,  and  another  7 to  9.  There  is  one  man  on 
each  of  those  beats,  that  is  to  say,  six  men  are  sent 
out  in  the  morning,  and  the  first  six  go  out  again 
from  7 to  9 in  the  evening.  Thus  every  day  twelve 
men  are  employed  on  what  is  called  beat  duty 
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Suppose  there  are  forty-five  men  there,  that  would 
give  beat  duty  to  one  man,  on  an  average,  every 
four  days  ? — No  matter  how  you  calculate  it  now,  I 
must  be  taken  short  on  the  question,  because  I know, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  every  man  is  on  beat  duty  every 
day. 

12404.  Are  the  beats  doubled  now  ? — They  are 
not. 

12405.  Is  there  any  day  duty  done  in  the  country 
by  those  men  ? — There  is  day  patrol. 

12406.  Now  describe  the  night  duty  you  have  to 
do  in  Galway  ? — Three  go  out  from  one  station,  and 
two  from  each  of  the  other  three. 

12407.  Nine  men  go  out  on  patrol  duty  ? — Yes. 
12408.  Are  they  relieved  during  the  night? — 
They  stay  on  then  until  12  o’clock  or  1 o’clock. 

12409.  And  then  are  they  relieved  by  others  ? — 
Yes.  They  are  relieved  by  others  during  the  night. 
They  are  not  all  relieved,  but  the  patrol  slackens  at 
12  or  1 o’clock. 

12410.  How  many  men  are  then  sent  out  ? — 
Two  or  three  from  one  station,  and  two  from  the 
others. 

12411.  Do  they  take  the  place  of  the  nine  men 
who  were  out,  or  do  some  of  the  nine  remain  ? — The 
nine  go  back.  There  are  two  or  three  men  on 
patrol  during  the  night. 

12412.  Pass  to  another  reason  for  an  increase  of 
pay? — I fiave  not  explained  myself  sufficiently 
about  the  work.  I took  the  duty  of  one  man  for  a 
month,  and  it  amounted  to  eleven  hours  daily. 

12413.  Go  to  the  next  reason  ?— Here  is  the  list 
of  expenditure  for  a single  constable. 

[Hands  document  to  the  Chairman.'] 

12414.  You  put  down  the  amount  of  mess  for  one 
day  at  2s.  8 \d.  Does  that  include  the  necessaries 
for  breakfast? — Yes ; it  includes  everything,  as  far 
as  food  is  concerned. 

12415.  That  would  be  4Z.  Is.  3d.  a-month.  Then 
you  have  15s.  6 d.  a-month  as  the  expenditure  for 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  including  boots, 
shirts,  plain  clothes,  drawers,  and  mess  utensils, 
being  41.  19s.  6 d.  for  one  month,  and  making  a total 
of  581.  Is.  for  one  year.  The  present  pay  of  a sub- 
constable is  521.  ? — It  is. 

12416.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  sub- 
constables manage  to  live  on  that  ? — They  must. 

12417.  And  in  quiet  times,  before  the  expendi- 
ture that  lately  fell  on  them,  a good  many  of  them 
managed  to  save  on  it  ? — I declare  I do  not  know. 

I never  could  save  out  of  the  small  pay  I had. 

12418.  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry  held  here  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
evidence  was  given  that  many  sub-constables  did 
save  ? — If  they  did  they  must  have  denied  them- 
selves the  necessaries  of  life.  There  is  nothing  in 
that  list  that  a man  does  not  absolutely  want. 

12419.  If  this  be  the  real  expenditure  of  a sub- 
constable, it  must  follow  that  he  is  in  debt  61.  at  the 
end  of  the  year  ? — I have  shown  you  what  neces- 
saries he  would  require. 

12420.  Mr.  Holmes. — This  is  a fancy  estimate  ? — 
This  is  not  taken  from  the  mess  book.  If  you  look 
at  it,  you  will  see  the  items. 

[Hands  document  to  the  Chairman.] 

12421.  Chairman. — The  expenditure  on  the  neces- 
saries for  a married  sub-constable  with  a wife  and 
three  children  would  be : breakfast,  Is.  2^d. ; dinner, 
2 lbs.  of  meat  at  lOd.  per  lb.,  and  other  things, 
2s.  2d. ; potatoes,  id. ; supper  of  bread,  butter,  tea, 
and  milk,  Is.  Then  house  rent  for  one  month,  15s. ; 
fuel  and  light  for  one  month,  7s. ; boots,  &c.,  7s.  6d. ; 
and  clothing  for  the  family,  10s.  That  added 
makes  81.  12s.,  or  1032.  4s.  a-year? — Yes.  Then 
there  is  an  allowance  wanted  of  10Z.  a-year  for 
married  men  not  accommodated  in  barrack. 

12422.  Galway  is  not  a very  expensive  town  to 


live  in  ? It  is.  You  will  find  how  hard  it  is  for  the 

officers  to  get  accommodation. 

12423.  What  is  the  amount  ? — I know  sub-con- 
stables paying  14Z.  10s.,  and  others  112- 
12424.  Pass  to  the  next  subject,  please?— We 
would  make  the  present  rate  of  extra  pay  per- 
manent. . _ _ . 

12425.  Mr.  Holmes— You  have  just  handed  m an 
estimate  of  the  expenditure  of  a married  constable 
with  three  children,  and  represented  it  as  amounting 
to  103Z.  4s.  a-year.  Do  you  know  any  bank  clerks 
in  Galway  ? — I do. 

12426.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  their 
pay  is  ? — I have.  _ _ ( 

12427.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  ? — I know  most 
of  them  have  to  live  on  their  friends. 

12428.  Arc  any  of  them  married  ? — I think  not. 
12429.  Do  you  know  what  the  curate,  either 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  gets  ?— No. 

12430.  Do  you  know  how  much  a-year  was  con- 
sidered a very  good  salary  for  a curate  of  the 
Protestant  Church  beforo  the  disestablishment,  and 
what  it  is  now? — I could  not  say. 

12431.  I wonder  how  those  men  manage  to  live 
on  their  pay,  if  a constable  cannot  live  under 
103Z.  4s.  ? — That  is  our  claim  as  near  as  we  can  go. 

12432.  Chairman. — Go  on,  please  ? — I ask  that 
the  present  rate  of  extra  pay  be  made  permanent, 
and  Is.  a-night  extra  where  a man  is  engaged  on 
prosecution  duty. 

12433.  What  is  the  ground  of  that  ? — Hecause 
he  has  to  attend  to  witnesses,  and  follow  them  here 
and  there  through  public-houses.  If  you  are 
engaged  in  a prosecution  you  will  have  something 
to  do  with  the  witnesses,  watching  them,  or  perhaps 
some  of  them  under  protection,  and  you  must  not 
let  friends  interfere  with  them. 

12434.  I want  to  know  how  the  discharge  of  those 
duties  increased  your  expense? — First  and  fore- 
most, you  must  go  live  with  those  people  more 
where  they  wish  than  where  you  yourself  wish; 
and  consequently  you  will  have  to  go  into  public- 
houses  where  they  go,  and  no  matter  how  you  try 
to  save  you  will  spend  money. 

12435.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ?— Unfavourable 
records  should  not  lessen  a man’s  pension  at  all. 

12436.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  effect  of  unfavourable  records  on  promotion?— 
I would  certainly  say  they  should  affect  a man  s 
promotion. 

12437.  To  what  extent  would  you  have  un- 
favourable records  affect  promotion? — The  men  feel 
themselves  that  they  scarcely  get  fair  play,  and  that 
promotion  ought  to  be  by  seniority,  provided  a man 
attains  to  a certain  standard  at  the  examination  for 
the  rank  to  which  he  aspires,  so  many  marks,  as  m 
the  case  of  the  select  list  being  added  or  deducted, 
according  as  he  had  records  favourable  or  un- 
favourable. , , , 

12438.  But  would  you  allow  those  marks  to  be 
taken  for  unfavourable  records  if  the  unfavourable 
records  were,  say  five  or  six  years’  old  ?— I -would 
leave  a man  three  years  after  an  unfavourable 
record,  and  then  the  same  number  of  marks  should 
be  deducted,  irrespectively  of  the  length  of  time  it 
was  back.  . , 

12439.  Mr.  Harrel.— That  is  to  say,  you  would 
reduce  the  system  of  promotion  to  the  giving  of 
marks  for  certain  service,  and  take  off  a certain 
number  of  marks  for  the  unfavourable  records,  no 
matter  what  distance  of  time  it  would  be  after  the 
records  ? — At  three  years. 

12440.  Chairman.— I understood  you  to  say  that 
after  the  three  years  you  would  take  a certain  number 
for  the  record  ?— After  three  years  you  would  take 
or  add,  as  the  caso  may  be.  Unfavourable  records 
should  not  militate  against  a man’s  pension.  Itwas 
argued  at  another  Committee  of  Inquiry  that  there 
would  be  no  distinction  then  between  a man  who 
had  never  got  a record  against  him  and  a man  who 
had  certain  records  against  him.  Tf  a ^1S 
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for  exceptionally  good  conduct  should  be  made,  a 
bonus  of  some  description  ought  to  be  given  to  meet 
it.  Then  each  favourable  record  should  have  a 
certain  value  attached,  and  an  unfavourable  record 
should  not  deduct  from  it,  because  at  present  it  is 
quite  possible  that  one  unfavourable  record  may 
spoil  a lot  of  favourable  'records.  I would  also 
say  that  unfavourable  records  should  not  be  con- 
tinued for  ever. 

12441.  At  what  period  would  you  wipe  them  out  ? 
— I would  say  what  is  called  a half  record — that  is 
a fine  by  a county  inspector — should  be  wiped  out 
at  three  years,  and  a whole  one  at  five  years’ 
service. 

12442.  What  is  the  next  subject  ? — The  next  is 
that  fuel  and  light  for  all  stations  ought  to  be 
11.  a-month. 

12443.  Winter  and  summer  ? — Yes. 

12444.  Do  you  say  that  with  this  view  that  you 
should  get  it  not  only  for  the  guard-room,  but  for 
. cooking  purposes  ? — No,  only  for  the  guard-room. 

12445.  What  do  you  bum  ? — Coal  or  turf,  which- 
ever is  cheapest. 

12446.  Mr.  Harr  el. — How  many  guard-rooms 
have  you  in  most  of  the  barracks  in  Galway  ? — 
Only  one,  but  you  have  to  keep  a fire  always. 

12447.  Do  you  burn  11.  worth  of  fuel  in  the 
month  ? — We  do. 

12448.  For  the  ordinary  guard-room  fire? — 
Yes. 

12449.  What  is  the  price  of  coal  in  Galway  ? — I 
could  not  say ; about  18s.  a-ton.  I have  nothing  to 
do  with  it- 

12450.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a 
distinct  account  kept  for  the  day -room  ? — I am  sure 
there  is  not. 

12451.  This  is  only  an  estimate? — That  is  in 
country  stations,  and  11.  10s.  in  head-quarters;  and 
where,  the  strength  of  the  station  is  over  ten  men,  it 
should  be  21.  in  a head-quarters’  station. 

12452.  What  is  that  for  ? — For  the  extra  number 
of  men  there,  and  the  extra  quantity  of  fuel  that 
must  necessarily  be  consumed. 

12453.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  matter? — 
The  allowance  for  making  up  clothing  is  inadequate. 
We  get  7s.  6<f.,  and  a suit  costs  11s. 

12454.  Pass  to  the  next  matter? — That  a con- 
stable in  charge  of  a station  should  have  more  pay 
than  a junior  who  is  not  in  charge.  The  senior  who 
is  responsible  for  the  discipline  and  the  working  of 
it  should  get  an  allowance  of  41.  extra  for  his 
responsibility  over  and  above  a constable  who  has 
no  responsibility. 

12455.  Mr.  Harr  el. — -In  point  of  fact,  inasmuch  as 
the  majority  of  stations  have  only,  one  constable, 
you  would  give  the  majority  of  the  constables 
41.  a-year  ? — Yes,  the  bulk  of  them. 

12455*.  On  what  principle  does  he  incur  loss  ? — 
Not  loss,  but  you  pay  a man  for  extra  exertion. 

12456.  But  do  you  not  give  him  x-ank  with  the 
view  of  taking  extra  labour  ? — Yes,  but  you  pay 
another  man  as  well  who  has  not  the  same  respon- 
sibility. 

12457.  That  is  not  so  much  the  labour  as  the 
comparison? — It  would  between  a constable  in 
charge  of  a station  and  a constable  who  is  not  in 
charge. 

12458.  Go  to  the  next  point  ? — They  asked  mo 
to  speak  about  boot  money  at  the  rate  of  31.  per 
annum.  They  do  not  wish  to  press  it  vexy  hard, 
but  it  costs  that,  or  vexy  near  it.  I am  sux-e  the 
men  pay  that  for  their  boots,  x'onghing  it. 

12459.  Do  you  know  what  they  get  in  English 
fox'ces  whex-e  boot  money  is  allowed,  in  Liverpool  for 
instance  ? — Two  guineas,  I believe. 

12460.  6 d.  a-weok,  26s.  a-year  ? — If  you  aro  to 
pay  for  boots  at  all  it  will  cost  what  I say. 

12461.  Pass  to  the  next  point? — I would  make 
the  statioxxaiy  allowance  permanent  at  2s.  6 d. 
a-month. 

12462.  Go  to  the  next,  please? — A man’s  pay 
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ought  not  to  be  stopped  after  he  is  three  months 
ill ; because  men  are  oftentimes,  in  consequence, 
unable  to  cure  themselves. 

12463.  In  point  of  fact,  the  stoppage  begins  " 
either  when  a man  is  very  bad,  or  when  recovei'ing, 
and  he  wants  nourishment  ? — The  very  time. 

12464.  What  is  the  next  matter,  please  ? — The 
next  relates  principally  to  discipline.  A man  should 
not  be  accountable  for  his  junior  for  the  offence  of 
drunkenness. 

12465.  Unless  he  has  been  actually  guilty  of 
neglect  or  wilfully  overlooking  the  conduct  of  the 
junior  ? — Unless  he  has  connived  at  it.  When  two 
men  come  into  town  from  a country  station,  after 
parading  at  the  town  station,  the  senior  should  be 
relieved  of  responsibility  until  they  meet  again  to 
return. 

12466.  What  is  the  next  point? — I would  say 
that  three-fourths  of  the  promotions  to  the  rank  of 
officer  should  be  made  from  the  ranks,  and  that  the 
remaining  one-fourth  should  include  officers’  sons, 
provided  the  man  passed  in  the  test  for  the  rank 
to  which  he  aspired.  If  his  officers  had  an  objec- 
tion, it  should  be  laid  in  writing  before  the  Exami- 
ning Committee. 

12467.  What  Committee  do  you  propose  should 
examine  ? — I did  not  go  into  that,  but  that  there 
should  be  some  Committee. 

12468.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  promotion  ? — I know  a good  many  have 
gone  against  the  present  select  list,  but  I would  say 
that  the  select  list  should  stand,  and  for  more  than 
one  reason.  I have  already  proposed  that  a number 
of  officers  should  be  promoted  from  the  ranks,  and 
if  that  were  done  it  would  be  well  to  start  the  best 
educated  men  to  the  front  as  soon  as  ever  you  could. 
There  is  no  other  means  of  doing  that,  except  by 
the  select  list.  Another  argument  in  favour  of  it  is 
that  it  is  working  well  at  present. 

12469.  The  constables  and  men  of  Galway  are  in 
favour  of  the  select  list  ? — They  are. 

12470.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — They  say  that 
the  officers  should  be  sworn  on  Courts  of  Inquiry. 

12471.  Is  there  anything  else  with  regard  to 
Courts  of  Inquiry  ? — I was  not  desired  to  say  any- 
thing else. 

12472.  Is  there  any  other  matter? — Constables 
should  be  allowed  to  grant  ten  hours’  leave  of 
absence  in  plain  clothes,  terminating  before  mid- 
night. 

12473.  Have  you  considered  that  the  officer  should 
sit  up,  and  could  not  tell  off  the  men  for  duty  until 
he  came  home  ? — No.  Let  the  man  be  seen  by  the 
barrack  orderly. 

12474.  Would  you  consider  it  a proper  thing  that 
perhaps  a younger  sub-constable  as  barrack  orderly 
should  parade  a man  when  he  returned  in  plain 
clothes  ? — Let  the  constable  get  up  and  parade  him. 

I would  say  that  that  leave  should  only  be  granted 
once  a-month.  It  often  comes  hard  on  a man,  and 
thei'e  is  not  time  in  an  emergency  to  go  to  an 
officer. 

12475.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — They  say  that 
constables  at  head-quarter's  stations  should  be  made 
keep  the  recoxxls  in  turn.  The  rule  is  that  the 
senior  keeps  the  records. 

12476.  Which  of  them  would  you  give  the  41.  to 
that  you  suggested  should  be  given  ? — That  clashes 
more  or  less  with  what  I said  before.  Adopt  either. 
If  you  make  them  keep  the  records  in  turn,  wipe 
away  the  41.  If  yon  give  the  41.  the  constable  is 
well  paid  for  his  trouble. 

12477.  Go  to  the  next  subject  ? — That  a married 
man  be  allowed  to  go  to  prayers  with  his  wife  and 
family,  instead  of  being  paraded  and  marched 
away,  allowing  his  wife  to  i-egulate  the  children  in 
difficulties. 

12478.  He  must  parade  for  Divine  Service  at  the 
barrack  ? — He  must,  and  the  wife  must  do  the  best 
she  can  with  three  or  four  children,  and  youngsters 
run  wild,  which  is  very  unseemly 
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12479.  Do  the  married  men  complain  of  that  ? — 
They  do.  It  is  very  hard  on  the  married  women. 

12480.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — The  material  of 
the  frocks  and  trousers  is  very  bad,  especially  of  the 
frocks. 

12481.  The  trousers  used  to  be  first  rate? — The 
trousers  would  do  fairly  well  by  taking  care 
of  them;  but  we  cannot  manage  with  the  frock, 
which  is  given  in  place  of  a tunic.  We  had  two 
tunics  one  year  and  one  the  next.  Now  we  have  a 
tunic  one  year  and  a frock  every  second.  It  does 
very  well  for  the  first  year.  The  tunic  has  twice 
the  strength,  and  lasts  twice  as  long. 

12482.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else? — 
They  would  dispense  with  the  helmets,  and  have 
the  old  French  kepi  we  had  sometime  ago,  except 
for  special  parade  and  Divine  Service. 

12483.  Mr.  Harrel. — What  would  you  have  then  ? 
—The  helmet  or  shako.  You  would  have  as  many 
for  one  as  the  other. 

12484.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — A head  constable 
ought  to  have  some  description  of  undress  uniform 
like  a double-breasted  monkey  jacket. 

12485.  That  is  instead  of  a tunic  ? — Yes. 

12486.  The  head  constables  were  not  served  out 
With  those  frocks  ? — No.  The  tunics  are  hot  taken 
frOtn  them.  They  are  allowed  to  make  up  the 
tunic  without  lining,  and  then  it  is  only  a slim- 
ldoking  ugly  thing.  They  might  get  a nice 
respectable-looking  short  cutaway  jacket,  as  you 
would  see  in  cavalry  regiments. 

12487.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — That  back 
charges  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  made  after 
a-week.  A man  should  certainly  have  his  mind 
mado  up  in  that  time.  Some  would  confine  it  to 
a day,  I would  not  say  that ; but  surely  in  a week  a 
man  ought  to  have  his  mind  made  up. 

12488.  Those  who  said  a day  did  not  think  that  a 
man  might  be  on  duty,  or  in  some  circumstances  that 
might  preclude  him ; but  they  think  that  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  he  should  report  next  day  ? — It 
might  perhaps  be  well  if  he  did ; but  I would  not 
allow  back  charges  to  go  beyond  a week.  A head  con- 
stable or  constable  may  make  a slip,  and  if  he  was 
afraid  a man  might  bring  back  charges  against  him, 
he  might  let  things  pass  that  otherwise  he  would 
not. 

12489.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — I have  been 
asked  by  the  clerks  to  say  something  on  their 
behalf. 

12490.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  propositions  ? 
— That  a clerk  on  appointment  to  a county  in- 
spector’s office  should  get  the  temporary  rank  of 
head  constable.  We  have  a precedent  for  that  in 
the  storekeeper  at  the  Commandant’s  office ; and  an 
assistant,  when  appointed  to  an  officer,  should  be 
made  an  acting  constable. 

12491.  Is  there  any  precedent  for  that  ? — As  a 
rule  they  are  far  smarter  fellows  than  the  rest 
of  the  men,  and  they  get  a chance  before  the 
Others. 

12492.  But  is  there  any  case  in  which  it  is  done 
in  the  force  ? — They  nearly  all  get  to  be  acting 
constables  a short  time  after  their  appointment. 
They  have  a great  deal  of  responsibility. 

12493.  There  are  a great  many  young  men  among 
them  ? — There  are,  no  doubt. 

12494.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  on  pro- 
motion of  those  who  sent  you  here  that  those  very 
young  men  ought  to  be  promoted? — This  is  the 
idea  of  the  clerks,  irrespectively  of  what  I have 
said.  The  promotion  of  those  acting  constables 


should  not  be  counted  on  the  strength  of  the  county 
promotion. 

12495.  But  be  extra? — Yes. 

12496.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — That  the  store 
allowance  be  increased  to  Is.  a-day. 

12497.  That  is  supposed  to  cover  the  expenses 
incurred  ? — The  expenses  and  labour. 

12498.  A man  is  paid  for  his  time.  Can  you  tell 
us  what  your  expenses  were  for  the  last  twelve 
months? — My  allowance  never  covered  the  ex- 
penses ; I could  not  give  you  paper  receipts. 

12499.  Chairman. — Could  you  not  form  an  idea  ? 
My  actual  expenses  were  probably  1Z.  a-month,  and 
sometimes  15s. 

12500.  Mr.  Harrel. — What  did  you  spend  that 
money  on  ? — Keeping  arms  in  repair.  Guns  will 
get  rusty  in  spite  of  you.  There  is  a whole  store 
full  of  things  to  be  refurbished  and  repaired. 

12501.  Do  you  mean  you  spend  at  the  rate  of 
1Z.  a-month  ? — Not  for  that  alone.  There  are  other 
tilings.  Clothing  that  gets  damaged  I must  replace. 
I know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  where  stores  were  sent 
to  the  depot  by  a clerk  in  Meath,  he  had  to  pay  for 
every  single  particle  of  them,  though  the  damage 
might  have  occurred  before  liis  time.  I was  the 
assistant  clerk  in  the  county  at  the  time. 

12502.  Is  there  anything  else  on  the  subject  ? — 
Where  there  is  a town  and  county  store  there 
should  be  an  allowance  and  a-half  given.  In  old 
times  there  was  a double  allowance.  It  is  no  small 
matter  to  keep  stores  separate  where  there  are 
700  or  800  men  to  be  dealt  with. 

12503.  Mr.  Hobries. — Surely  there  are  hot  700  or 
800  men  in  the  County  Galway  ? — There  are  700. 
There  were  288  when  I went  there  first,  and  the 
number  has  been  increased  since. 

12504.  Mr.  Harrel. — Pass  to  the  next  point? — 
That  clerks  be  allowed  to  compete  for  head  con- 
stableship  after  being  two  years  in  the  office. 

12505.  That  is  to  give  them  the  same  privilege 
as  a constable  in  charge  of  a station  ? — Exactly ; 
and  that  they  be  allowed  to  go  in  for  the  seniority 
list  after  six  years. 

12506.  You  propose  to  say  six  years  as  a con- 
stable, irrespective  of  their  actual  service  in  the 
force? — Yes.  I would  allow  them  to  go  in  plain 
clothes  when  not  on  duty.  However,  the  ideas  of 
every  man  are  not  mine. 

12507.  You  mean  the  clerks  ? — -Yes,  the  clerks 
alone. 

12508.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion? — They 
ask  that  men  should  be  allowed  to  go  whei'e  they 
like  when  off  duty;  but  to  have  men  going  into 
public-houses  and  the  like  of  that,  I would  not 
think  it  right.  A clerk  when  employed  ever  eight 
hours  in  the  office  ought  to  get  some  extra  pay 
allotted  to  him. 

12509.  Chairman. — Is  it  extra  pay  by  the  hour  ? 
— In  any  way.  As  a matter  of  fact,  after  I went 
to  Galway,  for  a year  and  a-half  I never  saw  the 
daylight  outside  the  office  door,  except  to  go  to 
prayers ; and  on  Christmas  Day,  1879,  and  New 
Year’s  Day,  1880, 1 could  not  go  to  prayers  through 
excessive  work.  I have  often  worked  without  going 
to  bed  at  all.  So  much  has  this  matter  of  the 
increased  duties  of  clerks  been  felt,  that  it  was  the 
subject  of  a Minute  some  time  ago  by  the  Inspector- 
General,  who  requested  that  they  might  be  relieved, 
and  it  appeared  on  that  occasion  that  the  usual 
office  hours  in  Galway  were  from  9 a.m.  to  11  p.m. 

12510.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — There  is  nothing 
else. 
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12511.  Chairman. — What  is  the  subject  you  were 
on  when  we  left  off  on  the  last  day  ? — I said  I was 
fully  ^'satisfied , with  the  present  marching  allow- 
ance. 

12512.  What  is  the  next  point  with  which  you 
wish  to  deal? — A lodging  allowance  for  married 
men  not  accommodated  in  barrack. 

12513.  What  do  you  put  down  as  the  rent  paid 
by  a married  man  who  is  not  accommodated  in 
barracks  ? — The  average  is  from  12s.  to  14s.  a-month. 
I put  it  down  in  round  numbers  at  81.  a-year.  That 
is  exactly  what  they  are  paying  in  the  station  I am 
in  at  present. 

12514.  Mr.  Holmes. — That  is  about  3s.  Qd.  a-week? 
— About  that. 

12515.  You  are  aware  that  the  present  rule  is. 
that  a man  may  many  at  the  end  of  seven  years  ? — 
Yes. 

12516.  Suppose  this  were  given,  do  you  think  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  men  to  many 
earlier  than  now  ? — Some  say  it  would ; others,  that 
it  would  not.  I heard  it  discussed  among  the  men 
themselves. 

12517.  What  is  your  own  opinion  ?— I could 
hardly  give  one. 

12518.  I daresay  you  would  agree  with  me,  at 
any  rate,  that  it  is  not  very  desirable  to  throw  any 
inducement  in  the  way  of  a man  to  marry  imme- 
diately he  has  permission  ? — Most  certainly. 

12519.  Suppose  that  this  allowance  was  given,  or 
some  allowance  was  given,  not  at  the  end  of  seven 
years,  but  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  that  a man  was  allowed  to  marry  at  the  end 
of  seven  years  if  he  liked,  do  you  not  think  it  would 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  ? — I believe  it  would, 
certainly;  and  I even  heard  that  very  thing  you 
now  stated  discussed  among  the  men  themselves. 

I fully  agree  with  what  you  say  as  to  giving 
lodging  allowance  after  a certain  pexiod,  fearing  it 
would  induce  men  to  many  before  they  otherwise 
would. 

12520.  Are  you  aware  that  a lodging  allowance 
is  not  given  to  any  police  force  in  the  kingdom  ? — 
lam;  but  I understand  it  is  given  to  the  military. 

12521.  We  are  dealing  with  the  police  now.  Are 
you  aware,  speaking  generally,  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  London,  the  police  in  England,  both  married 
and  single,  are  not  accommodated  in  banacks  or 
section-houses,  but  find  their  own  lodgings  ? — No. 

12522.  You  may  accept  it  as  a fact  from  me. 
The  police  force  of  Liverpool  numbers  over  1,300 
men.  Of  that  force  only  about  fifty  are  accommo- 
dated in  a section  house,  to  be  at  hand  in  case  of 
any  emergency.  All  the  rest  live  through  the 
town  where  they  like,  and  have  to  provide  their 
own  lodgings.  The  maximum  pay  of  a constable 
iu  Liverpool  amounts  to  1Z.  9s.  a-week,  and  the 
majority  of  the  force  remain  constables  all  their 
lives.  The  average  cost  of  lodgings  varies  from 
•5s.  Qd.  to  7s.  6<Z.  a-week  for  married  men,  and  for 
single  men  from  3s.  6<Z.  to  4s.  6iZ.,  which  must  be 
deducted  from  tho  pay  I told  you.  Now,  having 
mentioned  that,  are  you  still  prepared  to  say  a 
lodging  allowance  ought  to  bo  given  to  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  ? — Certainly  I am.  My  reason 
is  this,  that  our  men  get  married  after  seven  years. 
In  a little  time  he  has  a family  rising  up,  and  where 
a man  continues  in  the  unfortunate  position  you 
stated,  that  of  constable,  equivalent  to  sub-con- 
stable with  us,  ho  will  not  bo  able  to  keep  himself 
respectablo  and  pay  for  lodging.  I know  it  of  my 
own  knowledge. 

12523.  Wo  have  examined  tho  Chief  Constable 
in  Liverpool  to-day.  Ho  says  tho  married  men 
have  novor  mado  any  complaint,  and  never  asked 

[1502] 


for  an  allowance,  and  it  never  enters  their  head  to 
ask  ? — The  same  discipline  is  not  carried  on  for  the 
Liverpool  police  as  for  ours.  We  cannot  embark 
in  any  industry. 

12524.  No  more  can  they  ? — I do  pot  know  what 
they  can  do ; but  we  cannot  have  the  slightest, 
industry. 

12525.  Chairman. — -Do,  you  wish  to  add  anything 
else  on  the  subject  of  allowances  for  married  men  ? 
— In  reference  to  married  men  accommodated  in 
barracks,  the  rule  is,  that  when  a child  reaches 
14£  years  of  age,  the  parent  must  provide  lodgings 
for  her  outside,  at  the  very  time  he  would  like  to 
look  after  her  himself. 

12526.  Mr.  Ha/rrel.-r-  W hat  age  would  you  spy  ?— - 
I would  say  16  years  of  age ; and,  if  over  age,  I 
would  certainly  give  half  the  lodging  allowance 
given  to  the  man  not  accommodated  in  barracks  to 
the  man  in  barracks  who  would  have  to  send  his 
children  to  lodgings. 

12527.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the,  next  matter  ? — 
The  next  allowance  I would  deal  with  is  that  given 
for  making  up  clothing. 

12528.  At  present  the  allowance  for  a constable, 
is  Is.  Qd.  for  a suit  ? — 5s.  Qd.  for  a tunic  and  2s.  for 
trousers,  and  there  is  a second  pair  of  trousers 
provided. 

12529.  What  do  the  constables  propose  should  be 
added  ? — I know  the  men  have  been  charged  15s. 
for  making  the  three  articles. 

12530.  Mr.  Harrel. — We  have  been  counting  it 
by  one  tunic  and  one  pair  of  trousers  ?— You  may 
take  it  that  they  will  be  charged  3s.  Qd.  for  the 
trousers. 

12531.  You  would  say  it  would  be  from  3s,  6tZ.  to 
4s.  short  for  the  tunic  and  trousers  ?-^-I  would  say 
that. 

12532.  Now  about  yourself.  You  get  10s.  6cZ. 
What  does  it  cost  you  ? — It  costs  me  18s. 

12533.  Then  you  are  7s.  6<Z.  short  ? — Yes. 

12534.  You  get  3s.  for  the  trousers  ? — Yes ; I pay 
3s.  Qd.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  tailors  have 
been  more  extortionate  than  before. 

12535.  Do  you  remember  the  old  allowance  when 
tunics  were  first  introduced  ? — As  long  as  I remem- 
ber it  was  the  same. 

12536.  Not  5s.  6tZ.  ? — I am  in  the  force  since  long 
before  the  tunics  were  issued. 

12537.  Mr.  Holmes. — Before  the  last  three  years, 
did  you  find  the  allowance  sufficient? — No.  For 
the  last  two  or  three  years  it  was  not  at  all  suffi- 
cient, the  tailors  being  extortionate.  The}-  would 
rather  we  would  not  go  to  them  at  all  with  our 
custom. 

1253S.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  matter,  please  ? 
— There  was  a matter  strongly  impressed  on  me 
about  county  inspectors’  clerks.  What  I would 
suggest  is  this,  that  they  hold  at  least  the  temporary 
rank  and  pay  of  second  class  head  constables  from, 
the  time  of  appointment.  The  assistant  should  be 
in  some  way  remunerated  for  all  that  lie  do,es.  \ 
would  also  suggest  that  a sub-inspector’s  clerk,  who 
has  a very  responsible  position  of  trust  in  which 
he  must  keep  his  mind  to  himself,  should  have 
at  least  the  temporary  rank  and  pay  of  acting 
constable. 

12539.  Mr.  Holmes. — But  is  he  not  sufficiently 
rewarded  by  the  better  chance  of  promotion  he  has 
by  being  office  clerk  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  be 
of  the  slightest  benefit  to  liim ; because  any  officer, 
knowing  he  is  such  an  intelligent  man,  must  advance 
him. 

12540.  Mr.  Harrel. — Some  men  appear  to  think 
that  he  is  advanced  at  an  earlier  period  of  service 
than  he  would  otherwise  be  ? — He  is  selected,  for 
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his  intelligence ; and  if  he  were  not  a sub-inspector’s 
clerk  at  all,  he  might  he  taken  notice  of  by  the 
officer  just  as  quickly. 

12541.  Ghamnan. — What  is  the  next  matter  ? — 
I would  now  take  up  discipline — that  a senior 
should  not  be  responsible  for  the  misconduct  of  a 
junior  when  not  a party  to  it. 

12542.  You  have  known  cases  where  men  have 
been  held  responsible  ? — Yes,  and  punished. 

12543.  What  is  the  next  matter? — The  next  is 
about  the  select  list.  This  is  a very  strong  point, 
and  I wish  to  explain  it. 

12544.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  Chairman  is  fully  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  select  list.  But  what  do  you 
suggest  ? — I would  suggest  to  abolish  it ; and  the 
reason  I would  give  is  this,  that  I believe  it  is 
taking  away  wonderfully  from  the  efficiency  of  the 
force. 

12545.  Chairman. — In  what  way? — Men  would 
rather  sit  down  at  the  table  and  make  up  for  this 
select  list,  than  look  after  what  they  are  paid  for 
doing. 

12546.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  is,  doing  their  duty  as 
policemen  ? — Yes. 

12547.  You  know  some  of  the  men  who  succeeded 
as  select  list  men  ? — I do. 

12548.  Are  they  good  policemen? — The  very 
reverse.  The  only  thing  they  care  for  is  to  advance 
themselves  in  a literary  way,  and  then  they  have 
promotion.  I would  give  promotion  to  the  man 
who  was  intelligent  and  proficient  in  his  calling. 

12549.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — Where  a head 
constable  is  in  charge  of  a sub-inspector’s  district, 
discharging  all  the  responsible  duties,  visiting  out- 
rages, and  making  reports,  he  should  be  in  some 
way  remunerated. 

12550.  With  what  amount? — That  is  according 
to  the  time  he  would  be  employed. 

12551.  State  the  amount  first? — I could  not  state 
the  amount,  if  I could  not  say  the  time. 

12552.  Chairman. — If  he  were  employed  two  or 
three  days,  what  would  you  say  ? — By  no  means.  I 
would  give  him  nothing  for  a week,  or  except  he 
was  a month.  I would  give  him  some  remunera- 
tion if  he  was  a month,  and  I would  leave  that  to 
the  Committee ; but  I would  like  to  impress  on  you 
the  necessity  for  it. 

12553.  Mr.  Harrel. — Others  have  not  been  so 
reticent  as  you  are  ? — I do  not  want  to  say  any- 
thing before  the  Committee.  You  might  say  I was 
extravagant.  But  I will  give  you  a case  in  point : 
I have  charge  myself  of  a district  for  a month,  and 
yesterday  at  5 o’clock  I had  to  go  visit  an  outrage. 
I travelled  22  miles,  and  it  was  after  1 o’clock 
this  morning  when  I was  done  making  my  report 
on  it. 

12554.  Tell  us  how  many  reports  you  had  to 
make  ? — The  number  was  two,  and  then  the  office 
copy. 

12555.  Go  to  the  next  matter  ? — In  large  towns 
men  would  be  more  pleased  if  there  was  roll-call  at 
10  o’clock  at  night. 

12556.  Do  yon  say  that  should  be  confined  to 
large  towns? — Yes ; I would  say  in  the  country 
places  it  is  very  well  as  it  is. 

12557.  Where  would  you  draw  the  line  ? — At  a 
population  of  3,000. 

12558.  Chairman. — The  roll-call  is  at  9 o’clock  in 
winter  ? — Yes. 

12559.  What  do  policemen  do  after  9 o’clock  ? — 
The  men  I tell  off  for  next  day’s  duty  can  retire  to 
bed. 

12560.  Do  they  retire  to  bed  ? — They  do. 

12561.  Do  they  sit  up  to  read  ? — They  do  not, 
unless  they  are  men  that  are  not  on  day  duty. 

12562.  Consequently  they  are  tired  ? — They  are  ; 
but  in  towns  it  would  conduce  to  protection  to  have 
men  out  at  10  o’clock. 

12563,  What  is  the  next  subject  ? — There  is  one 
thing  that  has  caused  great  discontent  in  the  force, 
aiid  that  hi  the  equalization  of  pensions. 


12564.  Tell  us  the  point  of  view  from  which  you 
look  at  it? — That  we  cannot  provision  from  our 
small  pay  when  retiring,  and  except  we  have  some- 
thing to  support  us  in  old  age  we  are  badly  off 
indeed.  We  are  unable  to  work,  and  we  are  not 
very  popular  with  a great  portion  of  the  people  who 
give  us  any  little  employment  to  assist  our  pension. 
I am  speaking  now  not  for  myself,  as  you  are  aware, 
hut  on  what  I know  is  the  great  point  on  which 
all  the  discontentment  arose,  namely,  the  small- 
ness of  the  pension  that  they  now  see  they  are  to 
get. 

12565.  Mr.  Harrel.— You  have  put  everything  in 
a reasonable  way.  Have  the  men  considered  that 
the  position  of  the  men  who  joined  prior  to  1866  is 
a wholly  exceptional  one  as  regards  the  pensioning 
of  every  police  force  and  class  of  civil  servants  in 
the  United  Kingdom  ? — I even  put  it  to  the  young 
men  themselves  strongly  to  show  I was  myself  a 
long  time  on  very  small  pay,  and  now  the  pay  was 
something  better,  and  there  might  ho  a chance  of 
laying  by  something  from  the  pay  they  had  now, 
compared  to  what  the  pay  was  when  1 joined  the 
police.  But  no ; it  is  the  strongest  point,  and  the 
only  point  of  discontent  in  the  force  when  they 
look  to  the  time  they  are  retiring  on  a small 
pension. 

12566.  Those  men  are  aware  that  no  matter  what 
period  yon  serve  you  cannot  retire  unless  you  are 
declared  medically  unfit  ? — Most  certainly. 

12567.  And  they  are  not  under  such  a restriction. 
When  they  come  to  thirty  years’  service  they  can 
retire,  as  a matter  of  course.  That  is  one  point  in 
their  favour  ? — Yes. 

12568.  I do  not  mean  to  say  this  is  an  equiva- 
lent, hut  there  is  something  in  it?— Yes,  but  I 
would  also  put  it  before  the  Committee  that  when  a 
man  has  served  twenty-five  years  it  should  he 
optional  for  him  to  retire  at  the  pension  he  would 
he  entitled  to  fox*  that  service. 

12569.  At  a relatively  smaller  pension? — Yes. 
The  way  the  pension  should  he  given  is  this : half  or 
fifteen-thirtieths  at  fifteen  years’  service,  and  one- 
thirtieth  every  year  he  served  afterwards  up  to 
thirty  years,  when  I would  give  him  no  more. 

12570.  After  thirty  years’  service  you  would  let 
him  retire  on  full  pay  ? — Yes,  on  the  full  pay  of  the 
rank  he  holds,  without  regard  to  the  time  he  has  to 
serve  in  that  rank  for  it. 

12571.  Are  you  aware  there  is  at  present  before 
Parliament  a Bill  proposing  to  give  the  English 
police,  both  in  town  and  country,  a pension  framed 
in  this  way — that  the  highest  would  be  when  they 
reach  twenty-eight  years’  service,  namely,  thii-ty- 
three-fiftieths,  which  is  virtually  two-thirds  ? — No. 

12572.  That  is  proposed  to  he  the  English 
system.  Suppose  the  position  of  the  Irish  police- 
man was  improved  in  such  ways,  that  the  calcula- 
tion of  thirty -three-fiftieths  of  his  pay  would 
amount  to  more  than  thirty-three-fiftieths  of  the 
pay  now  given,  without  bringing  it  up  to  the  level 
of  full  pay  as  pension  at  the  end  of  the.  thirty  years, 
do  yon  not  think  that  some  middle  course  of  that 
kind  would  solve  the  question? — It  might.  The 
men  are  very  expectant  as  to  the  result  of  this 
Committee.  What  they  expect  is  a rise  of  pay,  and 
if  it  would  tell  on  pension  in  the  way  you  speak  of, 
it  would  nearly  amount  to  what  we  are  getting 

12573.  I suppose  what  they  want  is  a pension 
that  will  he  a fair  support  to  them  in  their  old  age, 
and  they  do  not  want  to  stick  hard  and  fast  by  the 
rule  that  pension  should  bo  equal  to  pay  ? — I would 
not  say  that;  but  I know  that  is  the  way  they 
put  it. 

12574.  -Mr.  Hob) ten. — Supposing  an  Act  was 
passed  for  England  and  Scotland,  making  two- 
thirds  of  the  pay  the  maximum  amount  of  pension, 
do  you  think  the  reasonable  men  could  expect  that 
a more  favourable  scale  would  be  given  to  them  ? 

1 could  hardly  answer  that  question.  I think  that 
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our  men  are  not  very  unreasonable.  Like  all  Irish- 
men, they  take  a notion  into  their  head,  but' when 
they  are  convinced  they  are  not  right  they  would 
be  likely  to  give  way.  As  the  Committee  are  aware, 
we  have  had  very  hard  duties  to  perform  all 
along. 

12574.  Within  the  last  three  years  ? — Yes,  and 
within  the  last  fifteen  years. 

12575.  I assure  you  we  had  a witness  who  said  the 
life  of  a policeman  was  that  of  a gentleman  before 
the  last  three  years  ? — That  might  be  his  opinion, 
but  since  the  Fenian  times  I have  had  as  good 
experience  as  any  one  else.  I was  stationed  in  the 
city  of  Limerick ; I was  through  Cork,  Kerry,  and 
Limerick,  and  I have  had  work  to  do  ever  since  the 
Fenian  rising.  The  witness  might  be  one  of  those 
who  sat  down  quietly  reading  liis  book  preparing 
himself  for  preferment,  but  hard-working  men 
would  never  do  that,  and  that  is  the  reason  I would 
abolish  the  select  list. 

12578.  I have  no  doubt  what  you  say  is  perfectly 
true,  that  ever  since  the  Fenian  times  the  police 
in  some  parts  have  had  a good  deal  of  trouble ; but 
is  it  not  the  case,  speaking  generally,  that  the 
duties  of  the  police  are  not  very  troublesome  ? — 
There  is  a great  deal  of  troublesome  duty.  I had 
responsibility  since  1864,  and  if  the  witness  you 
speak  of  had  any  responsibility  he  would  so  find  it. 

12577.  It  is  not  only  one  witness,  but  a number 
of  witnesses  confessed  to  us  that  the  life  of  a police- 
man was  a quiet  easy-going  one  ? — I was  in 
Limerick,  and  that  was  a very  troubled  place  during 
the  Fonian  times.  The  only  thing  I must  say  of 
that  is  this,  that  those  men  were  very  happy  to  be 
in  easy  places. 

12578.  So  far  as  your  experience  goes,  it  was  not 
an  easy  place  ? — Quite  the  contrary.  I happened 
to  be  promoted  before  the  Fenian  times,  and  I have 
had  a great  deal  of  responsibility. 

12579.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  it  not  the  case  that  every 
man  who  aspires  to  promotion  in  the  force  will  get 
it  ? — That  is  so. 

12580.  But  in  the  English  forces  the  great 


majority  of  the  men,  no  matter  how  well-behaved 
they  are,  cannot  get  promotion,  but  men  having  the 
requisite  capacity  are  selected  ? — I understand. 

12581.  Chairman. — In  Liverpool  at  present  a 10 
Constable  cannot  retire  on  two-thirds,  the  highest 
pension,  until  he  is  57  years  of  age,  and  60  years  in 
the  case  of  a superintendent  ? — I would  say  there 
are  about  four-fifths  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  under 
the  1866  Act. 

12582.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  not  think  the  reason 
they  complain  is  that  they  are  comparing  them- 
selves with  the  men  who  joined  prior  to  1866,  and 
that  the  whole  thing  is  a question  of  comparison  ? 

— I am  almost  certain  there  is  something  in  what  you 
say,  but  I believe  we  will  not  retain  the  men  in  the 
force  if  there  is  not  some  increase  in  the  scale  of 
pension. 

12583.  Is  there  any  other  matter  ?— There  is  one 
matter  I would  put  strongly  before  you.  The  Com- 
mittee are  aware  that  a first-class  head  constable  is 
debarred  from  going  for  higher  preferment,  even 
though  he  is  only  a month  over  48  years  of  age.  I 
put  this  all  the  more  strongly,  inasmuch  as  I fall 
within  the  category  myself.  The  Committee  will 
hardly  say  I am  going  to  sound  my  own  horn  if  I 
state  that  I wrought  very  hard  during  my  entire 
service. 

12584.  Mr.  Harrel. — What  do  you  suggest? — I 
would  suggest  that  the  man  be  called  up  and 
examined  by  a Board  of  Examiners,  and  if  they  see 
he  is  in  a literary  way  as  well  as  physically  fit  to 
serve,  give  him  the  promotion. 

12585.  In  point  of  fact,  you  would  remove  the 
hard-and-fast  line  as  to  age  ? — Certainly  I would. 

12586.  Whether  he  would  be  40  or  whether  he 
would  be  50,  you  would  subject  him  to  medical 
examination  ? — I would. 

L2587.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  it  a hard-and-fast  line 
now  ? — It  is. 

12588.  Chairman. — Is  it  a regulation  of  the 
force  ? — Yes.  I believe  the  ordeal  the  men  have  to 
go  through  when  called  up  for  examination  would 
be  quite  a sufficient  one. 


[The  Committee  adjourned.] 


Twenty-sixth  Day. — 11th  OCTOBER,  1882. 


Present : 

Mr.  R.  O’Shaughnessy,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  W.  A.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  D.  Harrel,  R.M. 


Sub-Constable  Maurice  O’Conkor,  examined. 

12589.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  sub-con- 
stables  of  the  Queen’s  County  ? — Yes. 

12590.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  the 
Queen's  County  ? — Eleven  years  last  November. 

I have  been  twelve  years  in  the  force,  including 
the  time  I was  in  the  depfit,  except  three  months 
during  which  I was  attached  to  the  reserve  in 
1S79. 

12591.  How  long  were  you  on  the  reserve  ? — 

Three  months.  I was  transferred  to  the  depot 
from  the  establishment  in  the  Queen’s  County, 
and  I was  retransferred  again  in  three  months’ 
time.  I have  done  public  duty  in  the  north  on 
two  or  three  occasions. 


12592.  Take  the  matters  in  the  order  of  impor- 
tance, and  make  your  own  case  ? — The  first  is  a 
permanent  increa.se  of  pay  of  Is.  a-day.  The  pay 
is  at  present  inadequate,  comparing  our  monthly  11 
outlay  with  what  we  receive.  Here  it  is. 

[Prodacsd.] 

12593.  Do  you  mean  your  actual  outlay,  or  the 
outlay  you  consider  yourself  entitled  to  mako  ? — 

It  is  not  the  actual  outlay.  My  pay  would  not 
permit  it. 

12594.  It  is  the  outlay  you  think  necessary? — 
Yes.  I cannot  lay  out  all  this,  because  I have 
not  the  money. 


Head  , 
Constable 
B.  King.  • 

Oct.,  1882. 


ub-Constable 
'.  O’Connor. 

Oct.,  1882. 
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12595.  This  is  an  estimate,  then,  of  what  it  ought 
to  cost  per  month  to  live  ? — Yes. 

12596.  The  messing  account  you  bring  out  first, 
and  you  put  down  the  articles  for  food  and  cook- 
ing, waslnng  and  fuel,  as  coming  to  SI.  10s.  3 \<L. 
a-month  ? — Yes.  I find  from  experience  it  is  not 
unreasonable.  It  does  not  come  to  that  at  present, 
because  we  cannot  afford  it. 

12597.  What  does  it  come  to  at  present  ? — About 
15s.  less  than  the  total. 

12598.  That  is  to  say,  about  21.  15s.  ? — I am 
including  the  sundries. 

12599.  Then  you  are  not  able  to  say  what  the 
actual  cost  at  present  is  for  messing  and  food, 
fuel  and  cooking,  and  washing? — On  an  average, 
it  is  about  21.  10s.  or  21.  15s.  in  our  county.  It 
may  be  cheaper  in  other  counties,  and  more  expen- 
sive in  others. 

12600.  Then  you  put  down  1Z.  2s.  9^<Z.  a-month 
for  other  necessaries,  like  plain  clothes,  boots,  repairs, 
shirts,  drawers,  socks,  brushes,  tobacco,  soap,  and  for 
the  household,  such  as  table-cloths,  cooking  utensils, 
and  so  on.  That  would  make  3Z.  17s.  9frZ. 

12601.  And  that  multiplied  by  twelve  would  be 
about  46Z.  13s.  Therefore  you  make  out  the  present 
annual  expenditure  for  those  necessary  and  ordi- 
nary matters  to  be  about  46Z.  13s.  ? — Yes.  I make 
that  out  as  my  own  ; but  there  are  other  men  who 
may  indulge  in  more  expensive  articles,  as  far  as 
sundries  are  concerned,  than  I would,  such  as  a 
rasher  in  the  morning ; I have  not  that. 

12602.  But  I see  two  eggs  calculated  in  the 
estimate  of  3Z.  10s.  3 id.? — Yes;  I have  two  eggs 
daily,  at  9rZ.  a-dozen ; but  . some  men  may  use  a 
rasher,  and  others  a beefsteak.  That  is  a personal 
matter  of  their  own.  But,  on  the  average,  that 
is  the  way  they  mess. 

12603.  Mr.  Marvel. — This  is  what,  in  your  opinion, 
a man  ought  to  provide  ? — Yes.  In  order  to  enable 
him  to  perform  severe  duties,  there  should  be  suffi- 
cient food. 

12604.  The  total  comes  to  3Z.  10s.  3 \d.  ? — Yes. 

12605.  You  say  that  the  average  expenditure  in 
your  county  at  present  comes  to  from  15s.  to  1Z. 
less  than  that  ? — About  15s.  less. 

12606.  In  what  respect  can  you  say  that  the 
men  of  your  county  at  present  do  not  do  them- 
selves justice  in  the  way  of  food,  or  what  articles 
are  included  in  this  estimate  which  they  are  not 
able  to  provide  for  themselves  ? — For  instance,  I 
do  not  believe  the  men  actually  provide  themselves 
with  1 lb.  of  beef  daily. 

12607.  Do  you  consider  that  1 lb.  of  beef  is 
necessary  daily  for  one  meal  ? — I think  it  would, 
allowing  for  bones. 

12o08.  You  are  aware  what  the  allowance  is  in 
other  services  where  messing  is  provided  under 
Government  contract  ? — No. 

12609.  It  is  £ lb.  of  fresh  meat  a-day  ? — I know 
from  my  own  knowledge  we  always  allow  1 lb.  a 
man,  allowing  for  bones  and  perhaps  fat  that  cannot 
be  eaten. 

12610.  Bread,  S\d.  daily.  Of  course,  some  men 
eat  more  and  some  less  than  that  ? — Yes,  some 
eat  more  and  some  less. 

12611.  Yon  think  that  is  a fair  average  ? — Yes. 

12612.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a very  liberal 
allowance,  3 \d.  a-day,  considering  that  vegetables 
arc  used  at  dinner  ? — It  is  at  breakfast  and  supper 
the  bread  is  used. 

12613.  But,  considering  you  eat  vegetables  at 
dinner,  do  you  not  think  3}d.  for  bread  a large 
allowance? — I think  it  is  reasonable.  I know 
plenty  of  men  who  eat  4<Z.  worth  daily.  I have 
to  put  it  down  to  them  in  their  private  mess  when 
I am  mess-man. 

12614.  I see  1 oz.  of  tea.  The  tea  being  of 
good  quality  at  3s.  per  lb.,  do  you  think . it  is 
necessary  to  use  half-an-ounce  a-day  ? — I think  to 
make  two  average  cups  of  tea  half-an-ounce  would 
bo  necessary,  and  less  would  not  make  good  tea. 


Of  course,  there  is  more  expensive  tea  than  3s. 
per  lb. 

12615.  I see  you  have  included  beer  money,  5s., 
at  2cZ.  a-day  ? — I would  say  a bottle  of  porter  at 
dinner.  Of  course,  that  is  an  extravagance  or  an 
indulgence,  perhaps,  but  still  it  is  generally  used 
by  the  men. 

12616.  Cooking  and  washing  you  have  set  down 
at  4s.? — That  is  what  we  pay  in  the  Queen’s 
County.  I understand  they  pay  more  in  other 
counties. 

12617.  It  depends  on  the  number  of  men.  Would 
not  you  pay  more  for  the  cooking  and  washing  if 
there  were  fewer  men  in  the  barrack  ? — The  average 
cost  is  4s.  a-man. 

12618.  Suppose  there  were  only  two  men  in  the 
barrack  ? — I suppose  they  should  pay  more  ; but  I 
am  allowing  that  each  station  is  full. 

12619.  Chairman. — The  total  estimated  expendi- 
ture you  make  out  here  is  4Z.  13s.  1 cZ.  ? — Yes.  That 
is  actually  expended  by  some  of  the  men  ; I did 
not  expend  it  myself. 

12620.  That  multiplied  by  twelve  would  be 
55s.  17s.  That  is  to  say,  a sub-constable  beginning 
at  52Z.  a-year  would  expend  over  his  income  about 
3Z.  17s.  ? — He  could  not  spend  it. 

12621.  He  would  have  to  go  in  debt,  according 
to  this  statement  ? — Certainly. 

12622.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  men  in  quiet 
years  have  not  been  obliged  to  get  into  debt.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  appear,  from  the  evidence 
given  before  the  last  Committee,  that  in  many 
cases  young  men  have  been  able  to  save  a little 
on  their  pay  ? — That  is  certainly  so ; but  for  the 
last  three  years  we  have  had  to  spend  more  money 
than  Ave  had  to  do  heretofore. 

12623.  Tell  me  in  Avliat  you  had  to  spend  more 
money  in  the  last  three  years? — Principally  on 
public  duty  and  necessaries  at  home.  In  some 
shops  we  Avould  not  get  what  we  want,  and  in 
others  Ave  are  charged  extra  prices . 

12624.  You  spent  money  on  public  duties,  and 
you  were  overcharged? — Yes.  I had  to  pay  8s. 
for  my  board  and  lodging  in  Thurles,  Avhile  I got 
better  in  other  places  for  3s.  6(Z.  That  was  through 
a system  of  boycotting. 

12625.  So  far  as  inadequacy  of  pay  results  from 
bn. vino-  to  do  public  duty,  and  from  being  at 
expense  whilst  doing  public  duty,  of  course,  if 
you  have  adequate  alloAvances,  that  cause  of  the 
insufficiency  of  pay  will  disappear  ? — It  Avould,  but 
our  present  allowances  are  sufficient.  We  cannot 
find  fault  Avith  them,  or  ask  for  anything  more, 
except  one  matter. 

12626.  Let  me  ask  you  Avhether  for  the  future 
you  think  public  duty  Avill  be  a cause  of  insuffi- 
ciency of  pay.  Surely,  if  the  alloAvances  are  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  expense  of  public  duty,  it  cannot 
be  a cause  of  the  insufficiency  of  pay  ? — No ; but 
by  comparing  our  present  pay  Avith  Avhat  Ave  have 
to  expend,  Ave  require  Is.  a-day. 

12627.  With  regard  to  being  overcharged,  has 
that  occurred  to  you  in  your  OAvn  district  as  Avell 
as  when  you  went  on  public  duty  ? — It  has  for  a 
number  of  things  I had  to  buy  in  my  oaati  district 
Avhen  I Avent  to  assizes,  and  also  in  other  districts 
in  the  Queen’s  County  since  the  agitation  com- 
menced. 

12628.  You  have  been  charged  8s.  a-day  for  board 
and  lodging  ? — I have. 

12629.  In  what  class  of  house? — A public-house; 
but  there  is  no  drink  included.  I Avas  charged 
2s.  6<Z.  for  bed,  2s.  6cZ.  for  breakfast,  the  same  for 
dinner,  and  2s.  for  supper. 

12630.  How  long  Avere  you  undergoing  that  ? — 
Only  three  days,  but  I suppose  it  Avould  be  the 
same  thing  if  Ave  were  there  a month. 

12631.  Mr.  Marrel. — Was  there  a large  force  in 
the  toAvn  at  the  time  ? — No. 

12632.  How  many  men  ? — TAventy  men  from  our 
county. 
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11633.  What  was  the  duty  ? — Some  rows 
occurred,  and  prosecutions  arose  from  the  row. 

12634.  They  were  cases  which  excited  a good  deal 
of  popular  feeling  ? — Indeed  they  did  not,  judging 
from  the  appearance  of  the  people. 

12635.  I suppose  the  people  did  not  come  ? — No, 
except  a few. 

12636.  Do  you  think  it  was  on  account  of  the 
duty  you  were  performing  that  you  were  charged  the 
high  rate,  or  did  the  people  take  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  you  must  be  there  ? — I believe  it  was 
from  the  feeling  in  existence  towards  the  police. 

12637.  Go  to  the  next  point  ?— As  regards,  the 
rise  of  pay,  the  men  in  my  county  say  that  if  the 
pay  was  made  equal  to  that  of  the  Dublin  police, 
they  would  have  no  cause  to  complain.  A police- 
man in  Dublin,  after  six  weeks’  service,  has  more 
pay  by  Is.  than  a sub-constable  at  twenty  years. 

12638.  A sub-Constable  at  twenty  years’  service 
has  1Z.  3s.  a- week ; the  highest  rate  of  pay  of  the 
grade  of  sub-constable  is  1Z.  4s.  ? — Yes  ; but  it  is  by 
the  month  I am  paid. 

11639.  A Dublin  policeman,  you  say,  after  six 
weeks,  if  he  is  ah  intelligent  man,  will  be  able  to 
leave  the  depot,  and  he  will  be  entitled  to  4Z.  19s.  8cZ. 
a-month,  whereas  a man  of  twenty  years’  service  in 
the  Constabulary  will  have  5Z.  2s.  Id.  Are  you 
aware  of  what  the  deductions  are  from  a Dublin 
metropolitan  policeman? — I am  not;  but  I am 
aware  he  is  allowed  boot  money,  and  he  can  live 
more  economically  than  we  do,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  men  in  mess.  The  greater  the  number 
in  mess  the  cheaper  it  must  be ; so  that  where  there 
are  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  Dublin  police  in  mess 
they  can  live  cheaper  than  two  or  three  in  a country 
station. 

12640.  Not  speaking  of  the  extraordinary  duties 
which  the  Constabulary  have  been  subjected  to 
latterly,  have  you  ever  compared  the  duties  of  a 
city  policeman  and  the  duties  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary? — I have. 

12641.  Do  you  know  what  a Dublin  policeman 
has  to  do  ? — I know  he  is  one  month  on  day  duty 
and  another  on  night  duty. 

12642.  Do  you  know  how  many  hours’  duty  he 
has  to  do  every  day  ? — Eight  .hours. 

12643.  I take  it  that  a man  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  in  the  country  would  look  upon  eight 
hours’  duty  as  a long  stretch  ? — Yes,  consecutively, 
no  doubt;  but  we  have  to  do  perhaps  eight  and 
a-half  hours. 

12644.  That  is,  eight  and  a-half  hours  absent 
from  the  station  ? — We  have  to  do  duty  three 
times  a-day,  that  is,  including  night  and  day,  and 
we  may  do  twelve  or  thirteen  hours’  duty. 

12645.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  as  to  what 
the  real  cost  of  the  messing  of  a Dublin  metropoli- 
tan policeman  is,  and  how  he  lives  ? — I have 
not. 

12646.  Then  this  idea  of  yours  as  to  his  being 
able  to  live  more  cheaply  than  two  or  three  men  in 
a country  station  is  not  formed  upon  any  actual 
inquiry  as  to  the  facts  ? — No ; but  from  what  I 
know  of  my  own  experience  of  stations  where  there 
are  seven  or  eight  men  in  mess,  we  can  live  con- 
siderably cheaper  than  in  places  where  there  were 
three  men  in  mess. 

12647.  But  where  the  seven  or  eight  were  in 
mess  yon  did  not  experience  Dublin  prices  for 
certain  things  ? — I did  not ; but  I could  live  by  far- 
cheaper  here  in  our  own  depot. 

12648.  Are  not  the  supplies  in  the  depot  under 
contract  ? — And  with  the  Dublin  police  too. 

12649.  Would  you  be  satisfied  the  year  round  at 
the  station  on  the  articles  supplied  at  the  depot  by 
contract  ? — I would  not,  because  I could  not  live  on 
the  things  they  get  at  the  dep6t  by  contract.  But 
then  I say  that  what  the  men  do  get  in  mess  at  the 
depot  I could  not  get  as  cheap  in  the  country.  Of 
course,  they  get  only  two  meals’  mess  in  the  depdt, 
Shd  ffiey  get  no  butter,  eggs,  or  anything  like  that. 


12650.  They  simply  get  an  allowance  of  bread  Sub.0aut.bb 
ana  cottee  for  breakfast  ? — Yes.  M.  O’Connor. 

12650*.  And  soup  and  vegetables  and  beef  for  

dinner  ? — Yes.  U Oct.j  1882. 


12651.  Chairman. — Just  like  soldiers  ? — Yes,  the 
same  as  soldiers,  but  that  can  be  got  cheaper  where 
there  is  a larger  number  at  mess  than  three  or  four. 

12652.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  about 
pay  ? — There  is  no  doubt  the  Government  always 
flatter  us  with  the  idea  that  we  are  second  to  no 
police  force  in  the  world,  in  fact ; and  it  appears, 
no  matter  what  our  expenditure,  that  we  are  not 
paid  as  much  as  other  police  forces. 

12653.  That  is  a point  on  which  we  will  draw  as 
full  a comparison  as  we  can ; go  on,  please  ? — 
Another  thing  we  feel  is  that  the  members  of  the 
Dublin  metropolitan  police  force  do  not  require  to 
have  the  qualifications,  as  far  as  education  and  dis- 
cipline go,  that  we  do,  because  I have  on  different 
occasions  known  men  refused  for  our  force  who 
were  admitted  immediately  into  the  Dublin  police 
force.  Although  the  Dublin  police  might  not  like 
to  hear  me  say  that,  yet  it  is  a fact  within  my  own 
knowledge. 

12654.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  on  the 
subject  ?— No. 


12655.  Then  go  to  the  subject  of  pensions  ? — The 
equalization  of  pensions  has  been  so  fully  gone  into, 
I have  not  anything  to  say. 

12656.  You  agree  with  the  views  of  the  head 
constable  on  the  subject  ? — I do;  certainly. 

12657.  I do  not  think  you  could  put  it  more 
clearly ; proceed  with  the  next  matter  ? — I know  a 
man  in  the  Queens  County  who  joined  one  day  too 
late  to  entitle  him  to  the  large  pension.  The 
thought  must  be  embittering  to  him  when  he  leaves 
the  force  that  other  men  who  joined  only  one  or 
two  days  before  him  will  get  full  pay  as  pension. 
Perhaps  they  may  be  single,  and  he  may  be  married, 
with  a wife  and  large  family,  and  at  the  same  time 
broken  down  in  health,  unfit  to  commence  life 
anew.  There  is  no  doubt  it  is  a grievance,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  ax-ises  altogether  out  of  jealousy, 
but  from  the  fact  that  a man  retiring  after  thirty 
yeai-s’  service  broken  down  in  health,  in  mind,  and 
body,  is  not  able  to  support  his  family  on  33Z.  or 
34Z.,  or  even  if  he  had  no  family. 

12658.  With  regard  to  his  family,  by  the  time 
that  he  Comes  to  retire  they  ought  to  be  in  a 
position  to  do  for  themselves  ? — They  may  be,  but 
it  often  occurs  that  they  are  not. 

12659.  Pass  to  the  next  subject,  please? — The 
next  is  lodging  allowance  for  mai-ried  men  not 
accommodated  in  bai-racks. 

12660.  What  do  they  cliiim  ? — 15s.  a-month. 

12661.  That  is  9Z.  a-year  ? — Yes. 

12662.  Are  you  mai-ried? — No;  but  I know  of 
my  own  knowledge  that  the  married  men,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  who  got  lax-ge  fortunes  with 
their  wives,  are  all  in  debt.  They  cannot  provide 
themselves  with  proper  food,  or  clothe  their  family 
respectably,  or  have  good  lodgings,  and  their  lodg- 
ings are  liable  to  be  inspected  by  the  officers,  and  if 
not  in  a proper  state  they  may  be  repoi-ted  and 
punished.  In  fact,  the  food  a marx-ied  man  uses  is 
not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  perform  all  the  duties 
at  present.  After  paying  10s.  or  15s.  for  lodgings, 
which  they  must  keep  clean  and  ordex-ly,  they 
Cannot  provide  pi-oper  food  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

12663.  Do  they  take  a regular  share  of  the  duties 
at  px-esent  ? — Certainly.  We  should  be  treated  the 
same  as  the  army  and  the  coastguards ; the 
Government  pi-ovide  them  with  lodgings. 

12664.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  you  know  that  a coast- 
guard is  a man  who  has  graduated  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  done  a long  period  of  service,  and  must 
have  gone  through  the  service  under  circumstances 
showing  he  is  a peculiarly  well-coiidttcted  and  steady 
man  before  he  is  accepted  as  a coastguard  ? — I am 
not  aware  of  that. 
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,Sub-Con9table  12665.  You  did  not  know  he  had  served  a long 
, M.  O’Connor,  probationary  and  trying  period  in  the  discharge  of 
. n~  . „ arduous  duties  as  a naval  seaman  before  he  became 
■ 0 ’’  •'  qualified,  and  the  coastguards  you  see  are  the 

selected  few  of  a,  service  consisting  of  thousands  of 
men  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that.  I would  suggest 
that  permission  be  given  to  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary to  marry,  as  I believe  is  the  case  in  the 
Dublin  police,  namely,  that  the  men  who  want  to 
marry  should  produce  a certain  sum  of  money,  and 
show  they  are  able  to  live  respectably  and  well,  and 
that  their  wives  should  have  a fortune.  They  must 
have  a certain  sum  of  money  in  Dublin  before  they 
get  permission  to  marry. 

12666.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  accepted  in 
the  force?— I do  believe  it  would  by  nearly  the 
majority.  I know  a great  many  men  at  present 
enjoying  married  life  who,  whatever  the  benefits 
accruing  therefrom,  wish  they  never  had  married. 
I firmly  believe  that,  because  I have  heard  some  of 
them  say  they  wish  they  never  had  married.  I 
would  myself,  like  others,  be  anxious  to  get 
married,  but  I am  afraid  that  I could  not  live  as  I 
would  like  to  live  ; I am  afraid  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment would  destroy  the  happiness  I expected  to 


modation  would  be  felt  a relief  by  the  force  ? — 
Certainly  I do ; because  I know  the  married  men 
men  are  in  hardship  and  want  in  a great  many 
things,  and  their  children  worse  clothed  than  the 
labourers’  children  in  the  street. 

12668.  Go  to  the  next  matter? — We  ask  an 
allowance  for  boots — three  pairs  (at  14s.)  a-year, 
and  repairs,  7s.  6 d.  What  I would  suggest  is  that 
2 1.  a-year  be  allowed.  That  is  less  than  I have 
down,  but  21.  would  be  very  reasonable.  I think 
the  country  police  are  better  entitled  to  boots  than 
men  in  Belfast  are. 

12669.  Why  is  that  ? — On  account  of  the  rough- 
ness and  unevenness  of  the  roads.  I think  two  or 
three  hours’  walking  over  a hard,  uneven  road 
is  harder  on  boots  than  twice  that  on  the  flags  of  a 
town. 

12670.  Go  on  to  the  next  matter  ? — The  next  is 
that  unfavourable  records,  no  matter  how  many, 
should  be  wiped  away  by  five  consecutive  years’ 
good  conduct.  The  grievance  affects  a great  many 
members  of  the  force  as  to  their  chances  of  promo- 
tion and  too  many  things.  I am  sure  it  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  those  who  have  unfavourable 
records  are  just  as  good  policemen  as  men  who  have 
not,  and  after  five  years’  good  conduct  the  record 
should  not  affect  a man  at  all.  My  well-conducted 
comrades  suggested  that  I should  press  as  strongly 
as  I could  that  they  would  not  be  jealous  if  this 
concession  was  made.  Some  of  the  officers  have  no 
confidence  in  a man  who  was  punished  even  only 
once.  When  a man  is  transferred  on  getting  an 
unfavourable  record,  it  is  to  the  worst  station  in  the 
county,  and  when  he  retires  from  the  force  he  will 
be  cut  1Z.  a-year. 

12671.  You  would  ask  that  unfavourable  records 
should  have  no  effect  on  pension  ? — Yes ; and  no 
effect  in  any  way  on  a man  after  five  years’  good 
conduct.  When  a man  improves  in  his  conduct 
it  shows  he  expresses  sorrow  for  his  past  trans- 
gressions. 

12672.  Go  to  the  next  point  ? — I have  bracketed 
three  subjects  together : the  abolition  of  second- 
class  head  constables,  compulsory  retirement  after 
thirty  years’  service,  and  the  abolition  of  the  three 
years’  sei'vice  to  entitle  a man  to  pension  on  the  pay 
of  his  rank.  The  three  are  dependent  on  each 
other.  The  duties  are  the  same  for  second-class  as 
for  first-class  head  constables,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  have  the  second  class  at  all.  That  should  not 
interfere  "with  his  pension  if  he  were  promoted  at 
. twenty-nine  years’  service  and  compelled  to  retire 
at  thirty.  I would  introduce  a system  that  if  he 
were  only  one  month  in  the  rank  he  should  get  the 


pension  of  the  rank,  instead  of  being  required  to 
serve  three  years.  That  applies  to  head  constables. 

I know  some  of  them  to  be  in  the  force  for  forty 
years.  It  might  be  reasonable  enough  to  expect 
that  a married  head  constable  with  a family  would, 
for  economy’s  sake,  remain  in  the  force,  but  single 
head  constables  serve  to  forty  years.  That  is  a 
great  grievance.  It  deprives  three  men  of  promo- 
tion, and  it  also  compels  a man  who  might  be  a head 
constable  to  retire  as  a constable,  because  he  will 
not  get  a vacancy.  I would  therefore  let  a man 
receive  the  same  pension  at  thirty  years’  service, 
and  force  him  to  retire. 

12673.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ?— The  men  also 
mentioned  that  it  should  be  optional  to  retire  at 
twenty-five  years’  service,  which  is  a very  long 
service  too.  Besides,  a constable  or  head  constable 
retiring  at  thirty  years’  service  may  be  possessed  of 
strength  and  vigour  to  fill  another  lucrative  situa- 
tion, whereas  if  he  remain  two  or  three  years 
longer  he  will  be  broken  down  in  health  and  body, 
unable  to  fill  any  position,  while  he  will  be  depriving 
others  of  their  just  rights  besides. 

12674.  Go  to  the  next  point  ? — It  is  also  recom- 
mended that  there  should  be  only  two  grades  of 
sub-constables  ; there  are  five  at  present. 

12675.  Mr.  Barrel. — How  is  it  suggested  that  the 
grades  should  be  divided  ? — At  ten  years. 

12676.  That  is,  a certain  rate  of  pay  on  joining, 
and  a certain  increase  at  ten  years’  service  ?— The 
first  after  a man  joins  his  county,  six  months  being 
the  average  until  he  does  ; and  then,  if  he  lias  not 
a knowledge  of  his  duties  in  ten  years,  he  will  never 
have  it.  . 

12677.  You  would  have  no  increment  between  six 
months  and  ten  years  ? — None. 

12677*.  And  you  would  give  a man  the  highest 
rate  of  pay  of  his  rank  at  ten  years’  service  ?— Yes. 

12678.  Do  you  think,  as  a matter  of  experience, 
that  a sub-constable  is  competent  to  discharge  liis 
duty  at  six  months  as  well  as  a man  who  has  served 
for  four,  or  five,  or  six  years  ?— He  is  not. 

12679.  Do  you  not  think  that  a man  should  be 
encouraged  by  increments  ?— There  should  be  a 
grade  made  at  five  years’  service. 

12680.  What  is  your  personal  opinion  ? — I would 
say  at  five  and  ten  years’  service. 

12681.  But  the  men  say  there  should  be  two?— 
Yes,  exclusive  of  the  time  in  the  dep&t.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  a man  would  have  a pretty  good 
knowledge  of  his  duties  at  five,  and  as  good  as  ever 
he  would  have  at  ten,  years’  service. 

12682.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  point?— 
'That  a senior  should  not  be.  held  accountable  for 
the  act  of  a junior,  except  he  is  privy  to  it.  A year 
and  a-half  ago  I was  sent  by  a sub-inspector  with 
a junior.  We  reported  ourselves  at  the  barrack. 
We  went  down  to  the  officer,  and  when  we  came 
back  the  junior  was  reported  for  being  drunk,  and 
I for  permitting  him  to  get  drunk.  He  drank 
nothing  in  my  presence.  But  only  for  his  own 
honourable  admission  that  when  he  had  occasion 
to  retire  he  had  the  drink  in  his  pocket,  I would 
have  been  punished.  The  charge  was  not  pressed 
against  me  then. 

12683.  In  fact,  your  getting  off  depended  on  ins 
honourable  admission? — It  did.  I knew  nothing 
about  it,  no  more  than  the  child  unborn.  1 knew 
of  another  case,  where  a man  was,  to  use  police 
phraseology,  “ on  his  last  legs,”  meaning  that  the 
next  report  would  dismiss  him.  The  junior  had 
revenge  against  him,  and  managed  to  get  drunk  m 
spite  of  him,  his  back  being  turned,  and  the  result 
was  that  he  was  dismissed,  while  the  junior  was 
only  admonished.  So  the  suggestion  I make  is 
that,  except  it  could  be  proved  that  the  senior  wa 
privy  to  the  commission  of  the  offence,  he  shoui 
not  be  held  accountable  for  it.  I knew  of  another 
sub-constable  also  to  get  drunk  through  spite,  m 

order  to  get  the  constable  reported. 

12684.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ?— We  can  Una 
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no  fault  with  the  allowances  at  present,  but  we  ask 
that  they  should  be  made  permanent.  Except  on 
an  occasion  that  may  never  occur,  they  are  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  on  us.  But  there  is  one  matter 
that  there  seems  to  be  inconsistency  about  it,  as 
far  as  some  of  the  counties  are  concerned.  Men 
who  are  on  protection  duty  in  some  counties  receive 
an  extra  allowance  for  the  night,  while  in  mine 
they  do  not.  A man  came  from  Tipperary  to  our 
county  within  the  last  two  months  who  got  it. 

12685.  Mr.  Barrel. — That  is  an  allowance  of  4s.  6d. 
for  the  night  ? — Yes. 

12686.  In  your  county  they  only  receive  it  for  a 
number  of  hours  ? — They  do  not  receive  anything. 

12686*.  Are  they  absent  eight  hours? — They  are 
sent  protecting  caretakers. 

12687.  Are  they  provided  with  accommodation  ? 
— Bedding ; that  is  all. 

12688.  How  long  do  they  stay  on  the  duty  con- 
tinuously ? — Sometimes  days,  three  and  two,  as 
occasion  requires. 

12689.  There  is  a want  of  uniformity  as  regards 
the  practice  of  giving  extra  pay  under  those  circum- 
stances ?- — Yes. 

12690.  One  man  gets  a night  allowance,  and 
another  gets  nothing  ? — Yes. 

12690*.  Has  a claim  been  made  in  your  count}'  ? 
— I do  not  know  that  it  has.  I know  a man  in  my 
own  sub-district  at  present  who  had  been  in  Tip- 
perary, and  he  got  a night  allowance  there. 

12691.  Chairman. — When  you  were  on  this  duty, 
and  you  got  bedding  accommodation,  did  you  also 
get  something  in  the  nature  of  food  ? — Nothing  but 
bedding ; and  that  may  be  in  the  foi’m  of  a pigsty, 
as  I have  seen  with  some  of  my  own  comrades. 

12692.  Where  you  are  accommodated  in  this 
inferior  class  of  house,  are  you  protecting  men  of 
any  position  or  means  ? — What  is  commonly  known 
as  an  emergency  man  was  there. 

12693.  Is  it  possible  that  he  did  not  give  you 
decent  accommodation  in  a house  he  was  occupying 
himself? — He  occupied  the  same  apartment  with 
my  comrades. 

12694.  Mr.  Barrel. — The  accommodation  is  very 
seldom  good  ? — Very  seldom. 

12695.  And  sometimes  very  indifferent  ? — Very. 

12696.  But  still  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  pro- 
vided under  the  circumstances  ? — I cannot  agree 
with  you  there ; because  I have  known  instances  of 
gentlemen  who  received  personal  protection  to  put 
men  in  the  very  worst  part  of  their  house. 

12697.  Chairman. — Has  that  come  within  your 
own  knowledge  ? — It.  has  in  one  instance. 

12698.  Describe  what  was  done  ? — The  men  were 
put  in  the  most  inferior  apartment  of  the  house, 
partly  a back-house,  but  a continuation  of  the 
dwelhng-liouse.  At  the  same  time  it  was  never 
used  by  the  gentleman  as  a part  of  his  dwelling- 
house. 

12699.  Even  for  his  servants? — Yes,  or  any- 
body else.  Until  the  police  came  it  was  used  for 
animals. 

12700.  Mr.  Barrel. — Was  it  on  the  ground  floor 
or  upstairs  ? — On  the  ground  floor.  It  was  con- 
verted into  a sort  of  habitation  for  the  police. 

12701.  Chairman. — Did  the  other  men  find  fault  ? 
— I was  not  there,  but  I saw  the  place. 

12702.  Did  the  men  find  fault  with  it  ? — They 
felt  it,  but  they  did  not  complain  to  him.  They 
thought  it  was  useless,  from  his  demeanour  towards 
them. 

12703.  Is  that  a solitary  or  a specimen  case  ? — 
I have  known  many  cases,  and  I have  been  written 
to  to  mention  the  matter.  The  sub-constable  who 
got  the  nightly  allowance  in  Tipperary,  when  there 
was  a vacancy  to  go  on  this  protection  duty,  he 
applied  for  it,  expecting  the  allowance.  His  appli- 
cation was  granted,  but  he  did  not  get  the  allow- 
ance yet. 

12704.  What  is  the  next  subject  ? — The  way  in 
which  promotion  to  the  rank  of  acting  constable  is 
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made,  particularly  in  some  counties,  is  calculated  to  Sub-Constable 
engender  discontent  and  a want  of  confidence  in  M.  O’Connor. 

county  inspectors.  I must  say  what  I have  been  , „ 

told  to  say.  11  0ct''  ,882, 

12705.  Mr.  Barrel. — Tell  us  what  you  suggest  ? 

— I would  suggest  that  no  man  should  be  promoted 
until  he  had  seven  years’  service,  and  that  then 
promotion  should  be  according  to  seniority  and 
qualification. 

12706.  How  would  you  ascertain  a man’s  qualifi- 
cation ? — By  examination. 

12707.  By  whom? — Three  officers,  and  not  be- 
longing to  the  county  in  which  he  is  serving. 

12708.  Would  you  suggest  that  they  should 
examine  him  not  only  as  to  literary  qualifications 
but  also  as  to  police  duties  and  everything  necessary 
to  qualify  him  for  promotion  ? — Yes. 

12709.  Then  how  would  you  determine  a man’s 
character,  not  only  as  regards  good  conduct,  but 
also  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty? — If  he  has 
records  against  him,  he  will  not  be  qualified. 

12710.  But  you  are  well  aware  a man  may  have 
no  records  against  him,  and  yet  he  may  not  be  a 
very  useful  policeman  either  in  the  eyes  of  liis- 
superiors  or  his  comrades  ? — I am. 

12711.  Then  how  would  you  suggest  his  worth 
as  a policeman  and  general  zeal  should  be  judged  ? 

— If  he  was  a man  who  had  no  zeal  for  the  force, 
and  did  not  show  much  inclination  to  perform  his 
duties,  I do  not  see  what  sympathy  I could  have  with 
him. 

12712.  How  would  you  put  that  before  the  Board 
of  officers,  remembering  that  they  are  not  from  his 
own  county,  and  know  nothing  about  him,  except 
what  they  see  ? — Let  his  sub-inspector  put  it  before 
them. 

12713.  Then  as  regards  that  part  of  his  qualifica- 
tion, you  would  make  it  dependent  on  the  report  of 
the  sub-inspector  ? — Yes  ; I think  he  is  the  proper 
man  ; I could  not  think  of  anybody  else. 

12714.  I want  to  point  out  to  you  how  a Board  of 
strange  officers  cannot  know  everything  without 
some  recommendation  by  the  man’s  immediate 
superiors  ? — I think  that  a man  who  performs 
special  duties  in  the  police  above  the  ordinary 
duties  the  police  are  able  to  perform  should  get 
special  promotion. 

12715.  Then  what  you  speak  of  is  the  general 
system  of  promotion  ? — Yes. 

12716.  But  you  would  not  suggest  that  the 
superior  officers  should  make  a distinction  in 
special  cases  ? — They  certainly  should,  because  it 
would  entice  men  to  be  zealous  and  efficient.  On 
the  other  hand,  sub-constables  promoted  at  three 
years’  service,  and  in  command  of  men  of  ten  or 
fourteen  years’  service  who  are  as  well  conducted 
and  well  qualified  as  they,  cannot  command  the 
proper  amount  of  respect  or  enforce  obedience. 

12717.  Your  idea  of  seven  years’ service  would  do 
away  with  that  ? — It  would. 

12717*.  Is  there  anything  else  with  regard  to 
promotion  ? — No. 

12718.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  ?■ — I would 
suggest  that  at  Courts  of  Inquiry  the  officers 
should  be  sworn  ; because  there  is  certainly  a want 
of  confidence  in  some  of  the  decisions,  which  are 
sometimes  contrary  Cb  the  evidence.  For  instance, 
if  a constable  proves  on  oath  that  a man  is  guilty  of 
a certain  offence,  and  every  comrade  in  the  barrack 
proves  he  is  not,  the  constable’s  evidence  will  be 
taken  before  theirs,  and  they  will  be  liable  to  bo 
reported  and  punished  for  conspiracy.  I have  known 
cases  of  that  myself. 

12719.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — The  present 
fuel  and  light  allowance  is  insufficient. 

12720.  Is  there  a separate  account  kept  in  your 
county  for  the  fuel  in  the  guard-room  and  that 
used  for  cooking  purposes  ? — No ; it  is  all  the 
same. 

12721.  In  asking  for  the  additional  allowance,  is 
it  because  the  present  allowance  is  not  sufficient  for 
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Sub-Constablo  the  guard-room  fire  ? — Yes.  What  I would  suggest 
M.  O’Connor.  is  that  the  amount  of  the  actual  consumption, 
11  Oct  1882  suPPor*'e(l  !,y  vouchers,  should  be  given,  because 
L " 'at  some  stations  twice  as  much  as  at  others  is 
burned. 

12722.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — I would  suggest 
that  county  inspectors  should  not  have  the  power 
of  fining  men  on  parade  or  at  their  stations. 

12723.  That  would  not  take  away  from  the 
county  inspector  the  power  to  punish:? — No.  I 
would  suggest  that  he  should  only  have  power  to 
punish  at  his  office,  and  give  the  man  he  may  find 
fault  with  an  opportunity  of  explanation. 

12724.  Is  your,  idea  on  the  subject  this,  that 
when  the  county  inspector  has  reason  to- find  fault 
he  should  direct  the  senior  man  present  to  make  a 
report  of  the  irregularity  ? — Yes,  whatever  it  may 
be;  because  it  is  only  human  nature  that  some- 
times a man’s  temper  may  be  ruffled,  and  ho  would 
do  a thing  that  he  would  not  do  in  his  cooler 
moments.  I have  known  cases  myself  where  a 
county  inspector  fined  a man  because  he  had  a 
patch  on  his  boot  which  he  showed  in  his  kit.  I 
heard  of  a man  who  was  fined  for  having  a button 
off  his  uniform  great  coat.  I may  remark  that  we 
cannot  find  fault  with  our  present  county  inspector, 
who  has  not  fined  a man  since  he  came  to  the 
county.  On  one  occasion  I was  present  on  parade 
when  two  sub-constables  had  come  in  a distance  of 
7 miles  to  perform  duty  at  assizes.  They  had  walked 
in  the  7 miles,  and  the  men  were  just  falling  in  on 
parade  when  they  arrived.  So  they  did  not  take 
off  their  accoutrements  to  clean  them,  as  they  were 
afraid  the  county  inspector  might  be  vexed  noth 
them,  and  the  result  was  that  one  of  them  was  fined 
for  having  dust  in  his  pouch,  while  nothing  at  all 
was  said  to  the  other.  The  only  reason,  that  could 
be  assigned  for  the  fine  was  that  the  same  man 
was  fined  4Z.  a-month  previously  for  drunkenness. 

12725.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — About  absence 
from  barrack  two  hours  but  only  a quarter  of  a 
mile  distant ; our  instructions  are  that  we  should 
mix  among  the  people  as  much  as  possible.  I would 
suggest  that  the  limit  should  be  enlarged. 

12726.  To  what  extent  ? — I would  say  2 or  3 
miles. 

12727.  Would  you  leave  the  time  of  absence  the 
same  as  at  present  ? — I would  not.  I think  a man 
not  required  for  duty  might  be  absent  a reasonable 
period  whilst  performing  the  distance  he  wanted  to 
go,  on  acquainting  the  barrack  orderly  and  the  con- 
stable where  he  was  going. 

12728.  You  suggest  3 miles.  Now  what  space 
of  time  would  you  say,  three  or  four  hours  ? — 
I would  say  four.  I would  also  suggest  that  the 
constable  or  other  mail  in  charge  should  be  allowed 
to  grant  a man  eight  hours’  absence  when  required. 

12729.  Under  the  same  conditions  as  he  is  now 
able  to  grant  four  ? — Yes ; because  men  may  often 
want  it  and  not  be  able  to  get  it. 

12730.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — It  is  a great 
incumbrance  that  barrack  orderlies  should  wear 
side-arms.  There  is  no  occasion  for  it  in  any 
place. 

12731.  But  you  know  the  barrack  orderly  is  in 
charge  of  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  barrack  ? — 
Will  not  his  side-arms  be  as  ha*dy  to  him  himg  up 
in  a suitable  place  as  at  his  side? 


12732.  Would,  you  suggest  that  he  should  wear  a 
belt  ? — No.  The  belt  without  the.  side-arms  is  of 
no  use.  It  is  the  sword  that  is  of  use  if  required; 
but  I do  not  think  it  is  on  record  where  a man  had 
to  use  it.  I would  suggest  that  his  name  be  in  a 
conspicuous  place  that  be  is  barrack  orderly.  He 
cannot  leave  the  premises,  nor  can  he  at  present 
take  off  his  side-arms  whilst  eating  his  meals  with- 
out being  reported  for  being  improperly  dressed. 

12733.  Does  he  wear  his  handcuffs  at  present  ?. — 
No.  They  are  hung  up  in  the  barrack . 

12734.  Is  there  anything  else,  with  regard  to 
barrack  orderly? — No. 

12735.  What  is  the  next  point? — The  next  is  to 
exempt  the  police  from  summoning  people  for  road 
nuisance. 

12736.  How  do  you  suggest  it  should  be  under- 
taken ? — I would  suggest  that  the  road  contractors 
be  compelled  to  summon,  and  if  they  fail  we  have 
power  to  summon  them. 

12737.  What  is  the  next  subject  ? — The  helmets 
and  forage  caps  are  not  altogether  suited  for  the 
police. 

12738.  What  do  you  suggest  with  regard  to  the 
forage  caps  ? — That  they  should  have  a peak. 

12739.  Like  the  old  French  peak  ? — Yes. 

12740.  What  do  you  say  about  the  helmets  ? — 
The  helmets  are  very  disagreeable.  When  we  are 
in  a row  they  are  liable  to  fall  off.  A man  must 
either  let  his  prisoner  go  or  his  helmet  go.  At  present 
if  a man’s  helmet  falls  off  it  will  not  get  good  treat- 
ment from,  the  roughs. 

12741.  Yon  do  not  think  it  is  a suitable  head- 
dress ? — I do  not  think  it  is.  I would  suggest  that 
the  chain  should  be  worn  down,  and  that  there 
should  be  some  other  ornament,  such  as  was  on  the 
former  shakoes. 

12742.  What  is  the.  next  subject  ? — When  going; 
on  duty  we  are  over-burdened  with  accoutrements. 
We  have  to  bring  side-arms,  baton,  sword,  gun, 
haversack,  and  often  our  pack  and  great  coat. 

12743.  That  is  when  going  for  some  time? — 
Yes. 

12744.  What  do  you  suggest — when  a man  has 
his  side-arms  he  does  not  want  his  baton  ? — Yes. 

12745.  When  absent  for  some  time  you  leave  the 
side-arms  in  the  barrack’,,  and  turn  out  on  duty  as 
baton  men  ? — We  take  them  on  every  occasion. 

12746.  Pass  to  the  next  subject.  ? — Kits  are  use- 
less, too. 

12747.  Do  you  mean  the  valise  ? — The  valise  and 
the  articles  it  contains. 

12748.  That  is  the  regulation  necessaries? — 
Yes. 

12749.  Do  men  consider  they  ought  not  to  have 
these  ? — Even  in  straw  lodges  we  have  never 
occasion  to  use  them. 

12750.  Do  you  think  the  knife,  fork,  and  spoon 
in  the  kit  ought  to  be  done  away  with  ? — I certainly 
do,  because  I never  had  occasion  to  use  them. 

12751.  Do  you  ever  use  them  ? — No. 

12752.  But  at  the  depot  you  do  ? — I do ; but  we 
have  them  in  our  boxes  then. 

12753.  You  mean  bringing  them  on  duty  ? — 
Yes.  Any  necessary  we  want  the  haversack  will 
hold. 


Sub-Constable  John  Tareakt,  examined. 

Sub-Constable  12754.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  sub-con-  12757.  In  what  part  of  Clare  are  you  stationed  ? 

John  Tarrant,  stables  of  Clare.?— Yes.  — Ennis,  the  head-quarters.  . 

■ 12755.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  12758.  Take  the  subjects  in  the  order  in  wmc 

11  Oct.,  1882.  CIare  ? — j wm  be  four  years  there  next  March.  you  wish  to  bring  them  under  our  notice  ?—l  fie 

12756.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ?—  first  I am  directed  to  bring  before  you  is  that  the 

Fourteen  years  and  nine  months  the  2nd  of  this  men  of  the  force  who  joined  since  the  . 10th  Angus  , 

month.  1866,  wish  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  respecting 
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pensions  with  those  who  joined  previous  to  that 
date. 

12759.  When  you  joined,  for  instance,  did  you 
make  any  inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  pension  you 
would  be  entitled  to  ? — I assure  you  I do  not  rightly 
know  my  pension  to-day ; because,  until  this  agita- 
tion was  got  up,  I was  under  the  impression  that 
we  would  be  getting  full  pay. 

12760.  Is  that  the  common  experience  of  the 
men? — This  agitation  has  enlightened  them  so 
much  that  now  they  know  how  they  are  placed. 
There  are  some  young  men  with  the  world  before 
them  who  know  to  a penny  what  they  are  getting. 
Others  have  no  natural  taste  to  be  in  the  service. 
I,  for  one,  since  I was  the  height  of  the  table  had  a 
natural  taste  for  the  police  force ; I said  “ I would  be 
a policeman  if  I grew  to  the  height.”  My  heart  and 
soul  lay  in  the  force,  and  even  still  I intend  to  lire 
in  it,  if  God  spare  me.  I am  a married  man,  but 
my  wife  had  to  go  home  to  her  father.  I was 
unable  to  pay  for  lodgings  and  keep  me  and  her  as 
We  would  like. 

12761.  How  many  men  are  there  in  Ennis? — 
The  present  strength  is  thirty-eight. 

12762.  Out  of  that  number  of  men,  do  you 
happen  to  know  how  many  men  came  in  since 
August  1866? — They  are  all  under  the  late  Act, 
with  the  exception  of  three  constables  and  a head 
constable. 

12763.  That  is  thirty-four  are  under  the  late 
Act  ? — Yes. 

12764'.  Are  you  aware  that  in  no  force  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  except  the  old  members  of  your 
force  and  the  old  members  of  the  Dublin  metropo- 
litan police  force,  are  the  men  entitled  to  full  pay 
as  pension,  and  that  they  only  get  a proportion  of 
their  pay  as  pension  ? — I am  not  quite  sure  of  that ; 
but  we  have  got  the  scale  of  pay  of  nearly  every 
police  force  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and 
we  are  the  worst  paid. 

12765.  Your  present  pay  is  59Z.  16s.  ? — Y es . 

12766.  If  the  present  rates  of  pay  were  maintained 
when  you  got  to  be  sub-constable,  at  the  highest 
rate  of  pay  it  would  be  62Z.  8s.  ?— Yes,  with  1£  per 
eent.  off  that. 

12767.  Suppose  an  addition  was  made  to  your 
pay  in  one  way  or  another,  you  do  net  think  the 
men  would  want  to  have  their  pension  calculated  on 
the  entire  pay  so  increased  ? — I think  it  would  be 
unreasonable.  I would  say  it  would  bo  fair  to  give 
ns  a pension  equal,  if  possible,  to  that  of  the  men 
who  joined  previous  to  1866:  The  men  would  be 
satisfied  noth  that,  as  it  would  enable  them  to  live 
respectably  on  retiring.  I could  show  you  letters 
of  men  who  applied  to  get  free  emigration  to 
Australia.  Three  or  four  have  got  it  and  gone 
away,  who  applied  before  the  agitation.  Others 
have  gone  since. 

12768.  What  service  men  are  they  ? — They  are 
of  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years’  service. 

12769.  Have  you  anything  else  on  the  subject  ? 
— We  ask  that  it  should  be  optional  with  the  men 
to  retire  at  twenty -five  years’  service  without  being 
returned  medically  unfit,  receiving  twenty-five 
thirtieths  of  their-  maximum  pay.  We  also  ask 
that  the  men  be  compelled  to  retire  at  thirty  years’ 
Service,  giving  them  the  full  pay  of  the  rank  they 
shall  then  hold.  Very  often  a man  is  promoted  at 
twenty -nine  years’  service  to  be  a constable  or  head 
constable.  If  he  spends  two  years  in  the  rank,  and 
even  if  he  has  completed  the  thirty  years’  service, 
he  will  only  get  the  pension  of  the  previous  rank  he 
held.  He  must  be  three  years  in  the  rank  to  get 
the  benefit  of  it. 

12770.  Mr.  Barrel. — Do  you  know  the  rules  of 
pension  in  the  English  forces  ? — I do  not. 

12771.  We  had  before  us  yesterday  as  a witness 
the  Chief  Constable  of  Liverpool,  and  he  informed 
us  that  the  pension  is  calculated  upon  the  average' 
o'f  the  rates  of  pay  received  by  a man  ten  years 
before  his  retirement.-  So  that  if  a man  was  an 

[1502] 


inspector  for  four  years,  and  a constable  for  six  Sub-Constable 

years,  his  pension  on  retirement  would  be  calculated  Jolm  Tarrant. 

on  the  pay  of  a constable  for  six  years,  and  of  an  

inspector  for  four;  that  is  much  harder  than  the  11  0ct’’  1882, 
Irish  system  ? — It  is  ; but  our  men  want  a good 
pension  on  account  of  the  way  they  are  placed,  as 
the  public  charge  an  immense  price  for  everything. 

When  we  retire  we  need  the  pension  just  as  much  as 
wre  do  our  present  pay,  unless  we  would  take  up  a 
low  mean  little  “ tack.”  Some  of  our  force  take  Kb., 

12s.,  or  14s.  a-week,  which  is  a miserable  thing  to 
support  a family,  and  we  are  ashamed  to  moot 
them  in  the  street. 

12772.  Chairman.  — Suppose  the  12s.  or  14s. 
a- week  was  earned,  but  not  at  a mean  occupation, 
as,  for  instance,  the  work  of  a labourer,  there  ai-e 
many  occupations  decent  and  respectable  enough 
for  an  old  man  past  his  work  that  are  not  highly 
paid  ? — Yes ; but  they  are  seldom  found  in  a 
country  place. 

12773.  In  a place  like  Ennis  ? — Yes ; and  more 
backward  places.  Ennis  is  not  a bad  place  com- 
pared with  other  little  places. 

12774.  Go  to  the  next  point  ? — They  directed  me 
to  say  that  if  a man  was  returned  medically  unfit  at 
ten  years’  service,  he  should  get  a pension  equal  to 
ten -thirtieths  of  his  maximum  pay  at  that  service. 

Men  who  are  foolhardy  on  going  to  a county  are 
broken  down ; they  do  not  care  themselves.  There 
are  men  sitting  at  the  same  table  with  me,  and  I 
do  not  know  the  day  they  bought  a bit  of  butter ; 
they  are  not  able  to  buy  it.  They  may  get  an  egg 
to-day,  but  not  for  a week’s  time  again ; while  in 
their  duty  they  are  not  as  ’cute  as  men  of  long 
service  to  care  themselves  in  the  line  of  keeping 
from  colds.  I always  reckon  that  if  a man  passes 
ten  years’  service  he  will  nearly  reach  the  thirty. 

I know  myself  I got  severe  colds  and  rheumatic 
fever  in  the  dep6t  just  from  the  way  I slept  at 
night.  The  beds  are  quite  narrow,  and  young 
fellows  tumble  out,  and  when  lying  on  the  boards 
they  are  quite  stiff  in  the  morning,  as  after  a 
25  or  26  -miles’  march.  They  also  say  the  officers 
on  the  late  circular  are  entitled  to  pension  at  ten 
years’  service  if  returned  medically  unfit,  and  they 
think  they  are  as  well  entitled,  the  officer  being  his 
own  master,  like  a Hug  in  a place;  he  can  go  to 
bed  when  he  likes,  and  get  up  when  he  likes.  That 
is  not  the  way  with  a sub-constable ; he  has  a good 
many  masters. 

12775.  Does  it  strike  you  that  what  you  propose 
would  create  a number  Of  men  very  anxious  to  get 
out  at  ten  years  ? — I do  not  think  it  would. 

12776.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  some 
danger  of  malingering  at  that  time  ? — I say  they 
should  be  declared  medically  unfit. 

12777.  I suppose  you  mean  by  that  that  the 
Medical  Board  ought  to  be  able  to  deal  with  such 
cases  ? — Yes  ; I will  give  an  illustration  in  a case 
that-  occurred  last  week.  A fine  young  man  of 
thirteen  years’  service,  who  was  for  the  third  time 
on  protection  post  duty,  got  out  of  his  mind,  having 
been  there  three  weeks.  He  was  brought  into 
Ennis,  and  it  took  seven  or  eight  to  put  his 
clothes  on.  He  shouted  he  would  put  them  on 
for  me.  I happened  to  know  him..  I had  to 
go  with  him  in  a car  to  the  asylum  just  as  I was, 
in  the  clothes  I was  working  in  at  the  stable.  I 
did  not  get  time  to  dress ; he  was  tearing  and 
pitching.  If  he  is  discharged  now,  he.  will  not  get  a 
penny  pension. 

12778.  You  would  not  count  that  as  a case  in 
point,  a man  losing  his  mind,  because  perhaps  his 
father  or  mother  may  have  been  insane,  of  there 
was  madness  in  his  family  ? — The  doctors  say  it 
was  not  mad  he  was  at  all.  He  got  pleurisy,  a 
severe  cold  from  severe  duty,  and  his  brain  became 
affected.  He  is  quite  well  of  that,  and  the  only 
thing  fretting  him  now  is  for  fear  he  will  be  dis- 
charged from  the  service. 

12779 . Mr.  Barrel. — Have*  you  anything  else  to 
3 D 2 
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urge  on  the  point? — We  would  require  that  every 
man  should  get  after  ten  years  one-thirtieth  for 
every  year  he  served  up  to  twenty-five,  and  that  it 
should  be  optional  to  retire  then,  and  compulsory  at 
thirty. 

12780.  Do  you  suggest  that  after  twenty -five  he 
should  get  an  increment  of  one-thirtieth,  supposing 
he  chooses  to  stay  on  ? — I would  give  him  one- 
thirtieth  for  every  year  up  to  thirty. 

12781.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  matter?— 
Pay.  Head  and  other  constables  require  at  least 
Is.  per  day  in  addition  to  their  present  pay  to 
enable  them  to  live  somewhat  respectably. 

12782.  Give  us  your  reasons,  please?  — The 
present  pay  I might  say  supports  us,  but  nothing 
more.  I could  give  you  a list  if  you  wish.  I am 
mess-man  for  the  last  four  months  in  Ennis.  I am 
the  oldest  policeman  in  it,  and  young  fellows,  of 
two  or  three  years’  service  know  little  or  nothing 
about  the  town.  So  I have  had  to  keep  charge  of 
the  mess  against  my  wishes,  and  it  is  a troublesome 
task,  for  I have  to  do  my  ordinary  duties  as  well. 

12783.  Mr.  Harrel. — How  many  men  are  there  ? 
— Thirty-eight ; but  about  twenty-three  in  mess, 
and  sometimes  twenty-seven ; here  is  a list  of  the 
things  : We  contract  for  beef  at  8 d.  per  lb. ; the 
married  men  pay  Is.  for  steak.  If  you  go  for  l ib. 
of  meat  to  the  very  butcher  we  are  dealing  with 
you  will  pay  Is.  I often  heard  it  said  that  married 
men  could  live  as  cheap  as  single  men,  but  it  is 
quite  the  reverse.  Then  we  have  bread,  4 d. ; fib. 
of  meat,  6d. ; vegetables,  3d. ; tea  and  sugar,  3d. ; 
milk,  Id.  Then  I have  an  item,  3d.  for  beer,  but 
very  few  afford  it.  Next  I have  butter,  3d.  We 
paid  for  the  last  two  months  Is.  6d.  per  lb. ; I put 
it  down  at  Is.  3d.,  and  3 oz.  each  day  would  be 
about  3d. ; eggs,  4d.,  at  Is.  6d.  a dozen ; that  would 
be  two  in  the  morning  and  one  at  night.  The 
majority  of  our  men  that  can  afford  it  take  meat  in 
the  morning,  because  they  do  not  know  .when  they 
may  get  the  next  meal.  I know  men  in  a station 
near  me  who  get  meat  three  times  a-day.  Then 
there  is  tobacco,  2d. ; there  are  men  who  smoke 
more  and  men  who  do  not  smoke  any.  We  pay  for 
cooking  and  washing  6s.  6d.  a-month;  that  is 
31.  12 s.  a-year. 

12784.  Where  there  are  so  many  in  barrack  is 
not  that  rather  a large  amount? — We  have  two 
servants  and  a man  for  keeping  the  place  clean ; he 
gets  3s.  or  4s.  a-month,  and  whatever  is  to  be  got 
about  the  barrack. 

12785.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  do  you  pay  the  two 
servants  ? — 3s.  6 d.  a-month  each  man  without  any 
board. 

12786.  Mr.  Harrel. — To  what  does  that  amount  ? 
— No  matter  how  many  men  are  there,  that  is  what 
each  man  will  have  to  pay.  There  is  a woman  that 
lives  outside,  and  she  charges  2s.  6d.  for  washing ; 
that  is  6s.,  or  31.  12s.  a-year. 

12887.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  matter  ? — I 
put  down  31.  for  boots,  and  it  has  not  done  them  at 
all.  I have  seen  men  putting  on  new  boots  for 
which,  when  they  came  in,  you  would  not  give  3d. 
It  is  very  severe  patrolling  on  the  roads  and  the 
crags  of  Clare. 

12888.  You  mean  patrol  has  to  be  done  through 
the  fields  ? — Through  the  fields  at  night.  Then  I 
put  down  17s.  for  shirts.  What  we  pay  by  contract 
is  15s.  for  two  shirts  for  the  year.  I allow  2s.  for 
keeping  them  in  repair ; drawers,  2s. ; that  is  wliat 
we  pay  the  contractor,  Mr.  Ireland.  Six  pairs  of 
socks,  at  Is.  6d.  per  pair,  making  9s.,  and  Is.  for 
keeping  them  in  repair.  We  have  to  wear  gloves, 
but  we  are  not  allowed  for  them  as  part  of  our 
uniform.  We  dare  not  go  outside  the  barrack 
without  them.  I have  put  down  2s.  for  the 
infantry,  Is.  per  pair. 

12889.  Mr.  Harrel. — It  is  only  in  the  winter  time 
they  wear  gloves  ? — From  the  1st  October  to  the 
1st  May.  The  cavalry  men  have  to  buy  their  own 
gloves,  and  wear  them  summer  and  winter. 


12890.  Chairman. — What  do  those  gloves  cost  ? 
— 4s.  to  5s. ; if  you  pay  5s.  they  are  worth  two  pairs 
at  3s.  6d. 

12891.  How  many  pairs  do  you  get  in  the  year  ? 
— We  generally  do  with  a pair  in  the  year.  When 
men  are  paying  themselves  they  are  very  cautious. 

I have  a mare  now  that  pulls  very  hard,  and  if  you 
pull  her  very  tight  you  may  burst  every  finger  in 
the  gloves.  The  next  item  is  caps.  We  get  a cap 
every  two  years  from  the  authorities,  but  the  last 
issue  caps  are  in  store.  They  were  quite  useless, 
and  the  men  did  not  take  them. 

12892.  Why  ? — They  were  out  of  shape.  The 
officer  of  the  district  would  not  allow  his  men  to 
take  them,  and  we  all  sent  for  caps.  He  had  a 
peculiar  idea  about  caps.  Each  man  had  to  get  a 
cap  every  three  months.  The  men  thought  it  very 
hard.  But  he  would  take  the  cap  off  his  own  head 
and  go  round  and  make  a collection  for  a man  whom 
he  thought  wanted  one  ; we  had  to  subscribe.  In 
the  end  I refused  to  subscribe.  I said,  “No;  the 
man  has  more  money  himself  than  I have ; he  is 
single,  and  I am  married.  Not  that  I care  for  2d." 
The  officer  put  a piece  of  paper  up  in  the  day- 
room  with  two  crosses  after  my  name.  It  shows 
what  officers  will  do.  I knew  another  officer  who 
would  report  a man  if  he  had  anything  that  did  not 
belong  to  the  service  on  him.  The  total  of  this 
expenditure  is  SI.  13s.  9 d.  There  is  another  item  for 
which  the  men  of  the  out-stations  are  out  of  pocket. 
There  are  several  stations  in  the  County  Clare  from 
which  the  men  have  to  come  in  once  or  twice  a 
month  for  messing,  and  to  my  knowledge  they  pay 
5s.  very  often  to  the  owner  of  a common  car.  I 
would  say  5s.  a-month  in  their  case. 

12893.  You  had  experience  of  Clare  before  the 
difficult  times  arose  ? — I had. 

12894.  It  was  given  in  evidence  very  clearly 
before  the  last  Commission  here,  and  it  has  been 
said  by  witnesses  before  us,  that  before  the  times  of 
trouble  men  could  save  a little  money  ? — I saved  a 
little  money  myself. 

12895.  Then  would  not  it  follow  that  this  must 
be  in  excess  of  the  actual  expenditure  ? — You  will 
get  beggar  men  saving  money.  There  are  a lot  of 
items  they  would  not  get,  and  they  neglect  them- 
selves. The  beer  and  tobacco  are  left  out,  and  also 
the  socks  and  shirts. 

12896.  Do  you  think  they  drank  less  beer  and 
smoked  less  tobacco  in  those  days  than  now  ? — I 
admit  men  are  saving  money  now.  You  may  get 
one  out  of  a hundred  ; but  he  is  neglecting  himself, 
and  I would  not  put  him  down  for  the  whole  force 
The  men  are  supposed  to  feed  well,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared to  turn  out  at  a moment’s  notice. 

12897.  But  the  question  is  that  in  quiet  times 
men  were  able  to  feed  well  and  clothe  themselves 
decently,  and  still  have  a little  saved  to  go  home  to 
their  friends  ? — The  contract  for  the  meat  with  us 
is  made  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  only  men  the 
butcher  extorts  on  are  the  married  men,  because  he 
does  not  care  whether  he  has  them  or  not.  All  the 
other  things  are  dearer  than  what  they  were. 

12898.  Mr.  Harrel. — Is  not  this  a mere  estimate 
of  your  own  ? — A mere  estimate. :- 

12899.  It  does  not  represent  the  actual  expendi- 
ture of  an  individual  at  Ennis  ? — It  does.  That  is 
what  it  costs  him  if  he  gets  those  things. 

12900.  That  is  your  estimate,  if  he  does  get 
them  ; but  it  is  not  the  actual  expenditure  of  an  in- 
dividual at  Ennis  ? — It  is  not. 

12901.  Can  you  tell  us  exactly  what  one  man  at 
Ennis  does  spend  ? — The  mess  is  about  31.  5 s.  or 
31.  10.?.,  but  there  are  a great  many  items  not  in- 
cluded, as  tobacco,  beer,  soft  soap,  blacking,  &c. 
The  items  of  the  mess  are  bread,  butter,  tea,  meat, 
and  potatoes  and  vegetables. 

12902.  You  have  been  mess-man  four  months,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  month  the  amount  is  brought  out 
for  a man  who  has  been  the  entire  month  on  the 
strength  of  the  mess  ? — It  is. 
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12903.  Can  you  charge  your  memory  as  to  what 
the  actual  figure  was  so  brought  out  in  the  mess 
account  of  last  month  ? — 31.  2s.  Gd.  or  3Z.  3s. 

12904.  Does  that  include  bread,  butter,  tea, 
meat,  and  vegetables  ? — Yes. 

12905.  And  what  a man  might  have  after  that 
would  be  something  for  breakfast  like  eggs ; but 
with  that  exception  that  mess  account  contains 
everything  that  a man  ought  to  eat  ? — No.  Would 
not  a man  require  eggs  for  his  breakfast? 

12906.  I say  eggs  ? — Butter  is  not  in  it.  It  is 
not  put  in  the  mess  at  all. 

12907.  Are  you  sure  you  are  making  no  mistake ; 
because  we' have  had  a large  amount  of  evidence 
here,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  places 
the  cost  of  mess  is  not  represented  to  us  as  having 
been  more  than  from  2Z.  2s.  to  2Z.  10s.  a-month  ? 
— In  different  counties  the  messing  is  not  kept  the 
same  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  only  two 
meals.  There  are  only  two  got  at  the  dep6t. 

12908.  I am  speaking  in  every  instance  where 
there  were  exactly  the  same  articles  included  in 
mess  as  you  have  in  Ennis  bread,  tea,  sugar,  and 
the  entire  dinner  ? — I do  not  know  how  it  could  be 
got  for  that.  Ennis  is  as  reasonable  a.  town  as  I 
was  ever  in. 

12909.  Mr.  Holmes. — Were  you  satisfied  with  the 
increase  given  to  your  pay  in  1874  ? — I was  quite 
satisfied. 

12910.  When  did  you  begin  to  think  your  pay 
was  insufficient  ? — I would  say  about  three  years 
ago ; sooner,  in  fact  since  the  people  commenced 
to  turn  against  the  police.  I will  give  a case  in 
illustration.  We  have  a married  constable  living 
opposite  the  barrack.  A woman  came  in  and  asked 
his  wife  Is.  2d.  per  lb.  for  butter.  Seeing  him  in 
his  trousers  and  shirt,  she  did  not  know  he  was  a 
policeman.  He  came  to  the  barrack,  and  about  ten 
minutes  afterwards  the  same  woman  came  and 
wanted  Is.  Gd.  per  lb.  for  the  butter.  She  said  she 
got  it  from  Mrs.  Heffernan  in  the  opposite  house. 
He  said,  “ Well,  now,  it  was  my  missus  that  got  it 
from  you  at  Is.  2d.  per  lb.”  “ Very  well,”  said 
she,  “ I did  not  see  you  there  at  all ; ” and  she 
walked  out.  . 

12911.  Then  you  were  fairly  satisfied  with  your 
pay  from  1874  until  the  agitation  commenced  and 
the  people  became  badly  affected  towards  you  ? — 
Yes.  We  were  not  satisfied  with  the  pension.  We 
thought  it  a great  mistake  then  that  the  pension 
was  not  settled  on  a better  footing  than  it  was. 
The  Clare  men  do  not  like  to  be  agitating.  They 
regret  it  very  much,  and  but  for  the  good  officers 
they  had  the  Clare  men  had  as  good  reason  for 
complaint  as  any  in  Ireland — there  are  no  better 
officers  in  any  force  in  the  world. 

12912.  With  the  return  of  the  old  order  of  things 
do  you  believe  the  people  will  be  well  disposed 
towards  the  police? — The  gap  will  not  close  this 
present  generation.  I am  in  dread  we  are  only 
commencing.  The  people  are  organized  to  that 
pitch. 

12913.  Chairman. — Organized  against  the  autho- 
rities ? — Not  against  them  altogether,  but  working 
in  conjunction  with  each  other.  As  one  man  likes 
to  have  the  police  treated  they  will  all  go  that 
way.  If  a man  says,  “We  should  not  sell  this  or  that 
article  without  a certain  price,”  you  will  see  every 
one  of  them,  even  in  the  market,  stick  to  it.  I was 
standing  between  two  loads  of  hay,  and  I heard  a 
man  offering  it  at  2Z.  2s.  A civilian  offered  him  2Z. 
A mounted  constable  came,  and  he  asked  him  2Z.  10Z., 
and  said  he  was  after  refusing  2Z.  7s. 

12914.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  you  not  know  that  in 
every  country  place  in  Ireland  they  try  to  get  more 
and  ask  more  from  people  believed  to  be  well  off 
than  from  a poor  person  ? — I do  not  know  that. 
I often  heard  ignorant  people  saying  we  get  our 
money  easy,  and  can  afford  to  give  more  than  others. 

12915.  Is  not  it  the  ordinary  practice  ? I do  not 
think  it  is  with  an  intelligent  person. 


12916.  Chairman. — When  did  this  disposition  to  Sub- Constable 
overcharge  you  become  so  strong? — It  has  grown  John  Tarrant, 
for  the  last  three  years.  ~ 

12917.  Was  it  noticeable  much  before  the  last  c ’’ 
three  years  ? — No ; I could  not  notice  it  much 
myself. 

12918.  If  it  arose  in  the  last  three  years  it  may 
be  to  some  extent  from  hostility  to  the  police  ? — I 


would  be  inclined  to  think  so. 

12919.  What  is  the  next  point? — That  each 
married  man  lodging  out  of  barracks  get  10Z.  per 
annum  lodging  allowance. 

12920.  You  are  a married  man  ? — I am. 

12921.  How  long? — Since  January  1879. 

12922.  How  long  were  you  in  the  force  when  you 
mai'ried? — Eleven  years. 

12923.  Was  your  wife  accommodated  in  barrack  ? 


—No. 


12924.  She  lived  in  the  town  \#ith  you  ? — After 
having  been  a year  and  eight  months  in  Ennis  I 
had  to  let  her  go  home. 

12925.  Why  ? — My  means  were  not  able  to  keep 
her  there. 

12926.  What  was  your  pay? — My  pay  was 
59Z.  12s.  since  I had  fourteen  years’  service. 

12927.  What  accommodation  had  you  ? — I had 
only  one  room  17  feet  long  and  8 feet  wide ; it  was 
more  like  a hall  than  a room,  and  I had  to  pay  12s. 
a-month  for  it  to  a man  named  Heffernan. 

12928.  Had  you  any  family? — Two  children. 

12929.  During  portion  of  the  time  your  wife  and 
the  two  children  and  you  were  accommodated  in 
this  way  ? — Yes,  and  she  was  losing  her  health, 
having  to  cook  and  sleep  and  everything  in  that 
small  room. 

12930.  She  is  with  her  own  people  now  ? — She  is 
since  March  last  twelvemonths.  Any  few  shillings 
I can  save  I send  her  to  buy  clothes  for  herself  and 
the  children  ; but  she  is  “ held  up  ” in  every  way  by 
her  father.  I do  not  know  what  I would  do  if  she 
was  not.  Ennis  is  a very  dear  place.  Since  the 
water  was  brought  into  the  town  the  taxes  have 
been  very  heavy. 

12931.  You  have  thirty-eight  men  in  the  bar- 
rack ? — The  strength  is  thirty-eight,  but  we  have 


not  them  all  in  the  barrack. 

12932.  How  many  married  men  have  you  in  the 


town  ? — About  seven. 

12933.  How  many  of  them  are  accommodated  in 
barrack  ? — Only  the  head  constable. 

12934.  You  have  got  about  six  men,  then,  with 
accommodation  in  town  ? — Six  men.  There  used  to 
be  nine,  but  men  go  away  out  of  it,  because  they 
get  lodgings  much  cheaper  in  some  parts  of  the 
county. 

12935.  They  get  transferred?— Yes.  In  some 

places  they  get  a nice  little  house  at  8Z.  a-year. 

12936.  You  have  handed  in  a statement  of  the 
pay  of  the  Leeds  Constabulary.  I see  the  lowest  is 
1Z.  4s.  a-week  ?— Yes,  and  6d.  for  boots,  which  we 
have  not  either. 

12937.  Did  you  notice  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
document  that  constables  living  in  barrack  are 
charged  Is.  Gd.  a-week  for  rent,  firing,  &c.  ? — Yes. 

12938.  So  that  takes  off  something  of  the  1Z.  4s. 
a-week  at  starting  ? — It  does  ; but  I believe  they 
have  the  barrack  to  themselves  nearly. 

12939.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  they  have 
the  barrack  to  themselves  ? — They  arc  not  so 
numerous  in  the  Leeds  Constabulary  as  we  are. 
There  might  be  only  two  or  three  in  a station,  and 
they  would  be  supplied  with  fuel  and  light. . 

12940.  Mr.  Hai-rel.—Do  you  know  there  is  no 
such  thing  in  England  as  giving  a married  man 
accommodation  in  barrack  ? — I am  not  sure 
about  it. 

12941.  Chairman. — I cannot  be  sure  about  the 
state  of  things  in  Leeds,  but  I can  tell  you  in  other 
places,  like  Liverpool,  where  the  men  have  appa- 
rently a much  larger  rate  of  pay  than  you  have, 
they  have,  whether  married  or  single,  to  supply 
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Sub-Constable  themselves  with  lodging  accommodation.  A single 
John  Tarrant,  man,  if  he  happen  to  be  one  of  the  very  few  who 

live  in  barracks,  is  subject  to  a deduction  of  Is. 

11  Oct.,  1882.  a.weejc  pf  fig  ;s  a single  man  or  a married  man 
living  outside  barracks,  as  all  the  married  men  do, 
he  has  to  find  lodging  accommodation  out  of  Ins 
pay  ? — I believe  that. 

12942.  So  that  when  you  want  to  contrast  the 
Irish  constable  who  lives  in  barracks  with  the 
Liveipool  constable  and  with  the  Leeds,  you  have 
to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Leeds  constable 
and  the  Liverpool  constable  have  to  find  tlieir  own 
lodging  money  ? — That  is  true  ; but  I assure  you 
the  men  would  rather  sleep  out.  They  have  eight 
hours’  duty  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  when  they 
are  done  several  of  them  work  at  their  trades. 

12943.  Are  you  aware  that,  if  they  do  that,  they 
do  it  in  violation  of  the  rules  ? — Whether  in  viola- 
tion of  the  rulefe  or  not,  they  do  it.  More  than 
that,  the  majority  have  lodging-houses,  and  they 
take  money,  while  we  are  cut  away  from  the  public. 

12944.  You  say  the  majority  of  the  men  of  whom 
you  are  speaking  have  lodging-houses.  Take  the 
case  of  a constable  doing  duty  in  a small  English 
town  ; he  has  no  opportunity  of  making  money  by 
lodgings  ? — I know  that,  but  the  Liverpool  and 
London  police  have.  I know  some  of  my  friends 
* who  retired  from  our  force  and  joined  the  English. 

I have  seen  them  on  leave,  and  last  April'  one  of 
them  told  me  he  wished  he  had  left  oxu-  force  five 
years  before  he  did. 

12945.  What  force  is  he  in  ? — The  London  police. 
He  says  the  only  thing  against  an  Irishman  is  that 
he  is  not  mean  enough.  I asked  him  what  did  he 
mean  by  that.  He  said,  “ If  you  are  mean  enough, 
you  can  get  double  your  pay  on  night  duty.” 
According  to  the  beat  you  are  on,  calling  people  at 
this  hour  and  that  hour,  you  will  get  money. 

12946.  That  is  to  say,  he  mil  get  what  are  called 
“tips”  in  certain  parts  of  the  town? — Yes ; but 
we  would  be  dismissed  from  the  force  if  we 
attempted  to  take  them.  The  discipline  is  not 
half  so  strict  in  England. 

12947.  Surely  you  cannot  expect  that  any  in- 
crease of  pay  would  be  given  you  on  the  ground  of 
those  unlawful  because  they  are  unlawful  gains 
of  any  police  force,  though  it  may  be  a very  good 
reason  for  joining  that  police  force  ? — I would  not 
go  so  far  as  that. 

12948.  It  would  be  simply  patting  the  London 
men  on  the  back,  and  saying  they  were  quite  right  ? 
— I meant  to  show  that,  if  not  accommodated  in 
barrack,  they  are  better  off. 

12949.  On  account  of  being  allowed  to  keep 
lodgings? — That  is  one  means.  When  we  get 
married,  we  are  removed  to  a distant  county. 

12950.  You  spoke  of  the  advantage  of  being 
allowed  to  live  out  of  barrack  and  obliged  to  do 
eight  hours’  duty.  You  ai’e  aware  the  kind  of  duty 
you  are  to  do  is  not  a duty  reckoned  precisely  by 
time  ? — The  wording  of  the  regulation  is  that  we 
are  always  to  consider  ourselves  on  duty. 

12951.  Therefore  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  have  you  living  out  of  barrack  ? — It  would  not. 
do  to  have  our  force  out  of  barracks  at  all.  The 
people  are  different.  In  England  nearly  every  man 
is  a policeman ; you  have  the  people  with  you ; 
but  that  is  not  the  way  with  us.  For  that  reason 
we  should  be  better  paid.  We  have  more  to 
contend  with,  having,  at  all  events,  three-fourths  of 
the  public  against  us.  We  have  the  landlords  with 
us;  but  why  ? Because  we  are -with  them.  They 
are  causing  us  more  trouble  than  good. 

12952.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  is  the  maximum  pay 
at  Leeds  ? — 11.  8s.  2 d. 

12953.  Are  you  aware  that  a great  number  .of 
men  who  join  the  force  in  Liverpool  and  Glasgow 
must  be  content  to  remain  constables  all  their 
lives ; they  are  never  promoted,  and  therefore 
the  maximum  pay  of  the  constable  class  represents 
the  maximum  pay  they  can  ever  get  ? — Yes. 


12954.  Assuming  in  the  case  of  Leeds  it  is  the 
same  as  in  Liverpool,  it  would  come  to  this,  that 
the  maximum  pay  a constable  would  expect  to  get 
would  be  11.  Ss.  2d.  ? — Yes. 

12955.  He  has  to  pay  his  lodgings,  and  lodgings 
at  Leeds  are  probably  4s.  or  5s.  a-week.  You  must 
take  that  from  his  pay.  A man  in  the  Irish  Con 
stabulary  would  be  accommodated  in  barracks.  So 
that,  practically,  the  two  men  would  be  in  the  same 
position.  Do  you  see  that  ? — I do. 

12956.  Chairman.— You  spoke  of  the  difference  as 
to  food  between  the  married  men  and  the  single 
men.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  on  that? — 
The  married  men  must  pay  Is.  per-lb.  for1  steak  and 
lOcl.  per  lb.  for  the  coarser  description  of  meat. 

12957.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  to  pay  a higher 
price  in  Ennis  than  a man  living  in  barrack,  because 
a man  living  in  barrack  has  the  benefit  of  a con- 
tract ? — That  is  the  whole  thing.  It  is  the  same 
with  potatoes.  The  men  have  a better  chance  of 
getting  potatoes  at  contract  price  than  a poor 
married  man.  Sometimes  I get  a sack  of  potatoes 
in  with  my  own  for  two  or  three  married  men,  and 
let  them  divide.  The  huckster  who  buys  a sack 
would  charge  2d.  a-stone  for  retailing  them  ; so 
that  a married  man  is  placed  in  a more  awkward 
position  than  single  men  as  regards  prices. 

12958.  As  to  the  way  the-  married  men  live,  do 
they  feed  themselves  as  well  as  the  unmarried 
men  ? — They  cannot  do  it.  It  would  be  impossible 
in  the  case  of  a man  who  has  to  clothe  himself,  his 
wife,  and  children.  Some  men  have  ten  and  twelve 
children,  some  two,  and  some  none  at  all.  The  man 
who  has  fewest  is  best  off. 

12959.  Pass  to  the  next  matter,  please  ? — That 
the  extra  pay  at  present  granted  to  the  force  be 
made  permanent,  the  period  for  which  men  shall  be 
entitled  to  nightly  allowance  to  be  reduced  to  eight 
hours’  absence,  commencing  any  time  before  mid- 
night, and  terminating  after  3 . o’clock  a.m. 

12960.  Take  the  case  of  a man  leaving’  his 
barrack  at  7 o’clock  at  night  and  returning  at 
3 o’clock  in  the  morning.  In  that  case  you  say  he 
ought  to  be  entitled  to  a night’s  allowance,  because 
it  would  amount  to  eight  hours  ? — Yes. 

12961.  We  know  that  originally  this  night  allow- 
ance was  intended  to  cover  a night’s  expenses — that 
is  to  say,  to  cover  the  price  of  a bed  and  the  meals 
a man  might  be  expected  to  eat  during  the  night’s 
absence  ? — Yes. 

12962.  Would  not  you  be  prepared  to  admit  that 
he  would  not  incur  all  those  expenses  during  the 
eight  hours’  absence  from  7 o’clock  in  the  evening 
to  3 o’clock  in  the  morning,  if  he  was  out  for  • that 
time  and  that  time  only  ? — Yes. 

12963.  If  one  is  to  be  guided  by  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  men,  you  would  hardly  support  a 
claim  for  the  night  allowance  for  eight  hours’ 
absence  ? — The  line  must  be  drawn  at  some  place, 
and  it  is  a great  injustice  to  see  a man  going  out 
five  minutes  after  9,  and  staying  out  till  10  o’clock 
next  day,  without  being  entitled  to  a night  allow- 
ance. 

12964.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  not  it  probable  that,  under 
the  circumstances  mentioned  by  the  Chairman,  he 
would  not  be  put  to  one  penhy  expense  ? — -A  man 
going  at  5 in  the  evening  loses  his  tea. 

12965.  But  take  the  case  of  leaving  at  7,  and 
having  had  tea  before  he  left  ? — Yes. 

12966.  If  you  left  at  7 o’clock,  is  not  it  very 
likely  you  would  have  supper  before  you  left  ? — Yes. 

12967.  You  would  return  after  3 o’clock,  having 
been  eight  hours  absent,  and,  according  to  your 
•proposition,  you  should  get  4s.  6d.  Is  it  not  quite 
certain  you  would  not  be  obliged  to  expend  a penny 
whilst  away? — I might  escape  at  one  time.  The 
night  duty  begins  after  roll-call,  and  by  that  means 
we  lose  the  nightly  allowance. 

12968.  Chairman. — At  what  hour? — in  the 
summer  months  it -is  10  o’clock  at  night;  and  in 
the  winter  9 o’clock. 
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12969.  Mr.  Harrel. — Take  a case  in  which  duty  is 
detailed  after  roll-call,  and  tell  us  how  yon  would 
incur  the  expense  of  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast  ? — 
Nine  o’clock  is  the  hour  by  this  circular. 

12970.  Take  an  hour  after  9 o’clock? — Take 
10  o’clock.  A man  going  to  Ennistymon  pays  for 
a bed  there  that  night. 

12971.  At  what  time  would-  he  arrive  in  Ennis- 
tymon ? — Four  hours  after  that. 

12972.  That  would  be  at  2 o’clock  in  the  morning  ? 
—Yes. 

12973.  Can  you  tell  me  is  it  a thing  that  has 
ever  occurred,  that  a man  went  to  Ennistymon, 
arriving  there  at  2 o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  that 
he  was  back  in  his  barrack  again  at  8 o’clock — 
because  that  would  be  your  eight  hours,  having 
lain  in  bed  in  that  place,  and  taken  supper  and 
breakfast  ? — Yes. 

12974.  You  mean  a man  was  absent  only  eight 
hours,  and  he  went  a distance  which  took  him 
four  hours  to  go,  and  he  was  in  bed  in  the 
interval  ? — The  man  who  does  not  go  to  bed  is 
worse  off  than  the  man  who  pays  for  it,  and  he  has 
a right  to  be  paid  for  the  night’s  work. 

12975.  It  is  not  for  his  expenditure,  but  the 
arduous  duties  lie  performs,  you  seek  it  ? — Yes. 
Take  it  both  ways. 

12976.  But  is  not  this  an  allowance  to  meet  actual 
expenditure  ? — I believe  it  is ; but  during  the  last 
agitation  it  was  given  for  nightwork  and  for 
lodgings.  Sometimes  the  officer  said,  “ If  you  like 
you  may  go  home,  or  go  to  bed  and  pay  for  it 
and  sometimes  a married  man  would  go  home  and 
save  the  4s.  6d.  for  his  family. 

12977.  Chairman. — Is  that  allowed? — It  would 
take  the  time  to  go  home,  and  he  would  be  allowed 
the  money. 

12978.  It  comes  to  this,  that  you  make  the  claim, 
having  regard  not  solely  to  the  expense,  but  remu- 
neration for  the  trouble  ?- — Yes.  I have  it  from  the 
county  inspector,  who  says  - it  is  a great  injustice, 
and  that  a man  out  eight  hours  loses  his  night’s 
rest  the  same  as  a man  out  twelve  hours. 

12979.  Do  you  think  that  if  a rule  giving  this 
allowance  for  twelve  hours,  provided  the  twelve 
hours  included  from  12  midnight  to  3 a.m.,  were 
adopted,  that  that  would  go  a long  way  to  meet-  the 
complaint  ? — I think  it  would. 

12980.  Go  to  the  next  point  ? — That  unfavour- 
able records  be  wiped  out  after  five  years’  good 
conduct,  and  that  they  should  in  no  case  affect  a 
man’s  pension,  the  individual  having  already  atoned 
by  punishment. 

12981.  Pass  to  the  next  point? — That  three- 
fourths  of  the  promotions  to  sub-inspector  be  made 
from  the  ranks.  That  is  not  an  unreasonable 
demand,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Dublin 
police,  the  English  police,  and  other  forces,  are 
entirely  officered  from  the  ranks.  The  majority 
go  in  for  all  the  promotions  ; but  I think,  and  some 
of  the  othex-s  agree  with  me,  that  it  would  not  be 
well  that  all  the  promotions  should  be  from  the 
ranks.  I would  leather  see  gentlemen  going  to  the 
rank  of  county  inspector  than  officers  promoted 
from  the  ranks. 

12982.  Go  to  the  next,  point? — That  sub-con- 
stables be  promoted  by  senioi’ity,  if  able  to  pass  a 
certain  literary  test  laid  down  by  the  Inspector- 
General  ; and  that  three  officers  be  appointed  a 
Board  of  officers  yearly  to  test  men  in  counties, 
the  officers  having  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
county  where  they  held  an  examination. 

12983.  Mr.  Harrel. — In  selecting  a man  for  pro- 
motion, would  you  propose  to  give  him  credit,  fru- 
gal and  efficient  discharge  of  duty  ? — Certainly ; 
that  is  what  I would  encourage. 

12984.  How  would  the.  Board  of  officers  form  an 
opinion  on  that  subject  ? — That  no  sub-constable 
under  seven  years.’  service  be  allowed  to  compete.; 
and  that  a man’s  papers  be  submitted  to  the  In- 
spector-General for  classification,  and  placed  on 


the  county  inspector’s,  list  accordingly ; ten  marks  Sub-Conatabic 
being  given  for  each  year’s  service,  and  five  for  John  Tarrant, 
good  police  duties,  while  five  should  be  taken  from  „ ' 

an  individual  for  unfavourable  records.  nt'’  1 - 

12985.  What  do  you  suggest  as  the  maximum  of 
marks  ? — Ten  marks  to  be  given  for  good  police 
duties. 

12986.  Inasmuch  as  you  do  not  know  what  the 
full  max-ks  are,  you  do  not  know  what  the  value  of 
ten  is  ? — We  leave  that  to  the  Inspector-General. 

12987.  Then  you  have  not  applied  the  system  of 
marks  to  any  part  of  it  but  good  police  duties  ? — 

And  also  length  of  service ; ten  max-ks  for  evex-y 
year’s  sex-vice. 

12988.  Go  to  the  next  point? — That  senior 
member’s  should  not  be  puxxished  for  the  acts  of 
juniors  when  on  duty,  except  the  senior  be  a party 
to;  the  offence.  I may  be  put  in  charge  of  a man 
on  the  eve  of  being  dismissed,  if  I was  only  an 
hour  senior  to  Ixiux.  Goodness  knows  what  he  nxay 
have  been  at  all  day.  He  may  have  had  two  or 
three  drinks.  I am  a teetotaller-,  or  whatever  I 
may  be,  and  I am  told  off  on  dxxty.  The  evening 
may  be  wet,  and  the  junior  may  have  half-a-pint 
inside,  and  come  back  the  worse  of  drink.  He  is 
reported  and  I am  reported,  and  we  ax-e  both 
pxxnished.  The  greatest  injustice  is  caused  by  it. 

The  only  unfavourable  x-ecord  I ever  had  was  for  a 
thing  like  that.  I had  only  eighteen  months’ 
service,  when  I was  punished  for  the  act  of  another 
man. 

12989.  Under  this  rule  ? — Yes. 

12990.  Was  the  rule  of  holding  a senior  respon- 
sible for  a junior  in  existence  when  you  had  eighteen 
months’  service:  ? — It  was  before-  1 was  born ; ox- 
before  I joined,  at  all  events. 

12991.  You  must  have  been  proved  to  be  a par- 
ticipator if  you  were  punished  when  ypu  had 
eighteen  months’  service,  because  the  x-ule  that  a 
senior  is  x-esponsible  for  the  act  of  a junior  is  a 
matter  of  live  or  six  years’  standing  ? — I have  seen 
them  punished  when  I joined  the  force. 

12992.  Say  what  the  instance  was  when  you  were 
punished  at  eighteen  months’  service  ? — I was  in 
chaxge  of  a man  out  on  dutj’.  We  came  in.  The 
constable  was  not  there  to  parade  us.  We  Were 
not  long  in  the  day -room,  and  were  sitting  down  to 
take  our  meals,  when  he  asked  me  would  I fight 
him.  He  thought  I was  watching  him,  to  pi-event 
him  from  taking  drink.  I laughed  at  him,  and  said 
I would  not  fight  any  one.  He  hit  me  three  times 
in  succession,  and  the  third  time  I got  up  and  hit 
him.  Only  the  other  two  men  came  and  said  I 
was  no  man,  I would  not  have  hit  him.  He  went 
to  bed,  and  let  on  that  he  was  very  bad. 

12993.  That  is  what  you  were  punished  for  ? — 

He  was  x-eported  for  being  drunk,  and  I was  reported 
fox-  assaulting  him,  though  in  self-defence. 

12994.  Do  you  call  that  an  instance  of  the  severity 
of  the  rule  by  which  a man  can  be  punished  for  the 
act  of  his  junior  ? — That  is  a bad  illustration,  no 
doubt. 

12995.  You  said  you  had  a case  in  point  which 
occurred  to  yourself  at  eighteen  months’  service.  I 
thought  you  were  under  a mistake.  Is  that  the 
case  you  x-eferx-ed  to  ? — That  is  the  case ; but  I 
mean  to  say  if  the  constable  were  in  he  would  have 
reported  him  for  dx-unkenness,  and  I would  be 
equally  punished. 

12996.  Is  that  the  case  that  occui-x-ed  to  yom-self 
to.  illustx-ate  the  rule  by  which  a senior  woxdd  be 
x-esponsible  for  the  acts  of  his  junior  ? — It  is  not. 

12997.  Did  any  other  case  occur  to  yourself  ? — 

It  did  not,  but  I have  seen  it  with  others.  If  the 
constable  was  in,  he  woxdd  have  been  x-epoi-ted  for 
being  drunk,  and  I woxdd  have  been  punished  all 
the  same. 

12998.  But  it  was  not  for  that  you  were  pxxnished  ? 

— It  was  not. 

12999.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  point  ? — W e 
propose  to  have-  a school  built,  if  possible,  for  the 
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Sub-Constable  orphan  children  of  our  force.  They  are  calling  to 
John  Tarrant,  the  stations  day  after  day.  We  would  like  to  have 
11  Oct  1882  a sch°°l  something  like  the  Hibernian  Military 
° " ' School,  and  the  men  would  be  willing  to  subscribe 

monthly  to  keep  it  up,  if  the  Government  assisted 
them.  We  have  to  subscribe  as  it  is.  There  is  a 
feeling  among  the  men  that  soldiers’  children  are 
better  treated.  Yon  would  get  a good  many  orphan 
children  of  policemen  in  the  workhouses,  but  very 
seldom  you  would  get  soldiers’  children  there ; and 
I can  tell  you  a soldier’s  child  would  get  more  from 
the  public  than  a policeman’s  child.  They  take 
more  compassion  on  a soldier’s  child  than  on  a 
policeman’s  child. 

13000.  Go  to  the  next  point  ? — I am  now  done 
with  what  I was  directed  to  state;  but  I am  a 
member  of  the  mounted  force,  and  if  you  have  no 
objection  we  have  a good  many  grievances  to 
mention.  This  is  the  third  or  fourth  Inquiry,  and 
we  were  not  represented  at  any,  except  the  last 
Commission  in  February,  and  the  men  had  to 

apply- 

13001.  We  had  two  from  the  mounted  force  at 
the  depot  to  make  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  mounted 
men ; but,  at  the  same  time,  if  there  is  any  point 
you  would  like  to  dwell  on,  put  forward  your 
views  ? — We  are  looking  for  a rise  of  pay. 

13002.  Mr.  Harr  el. — Do  you  mean  beyond  the 
rise  of  pay  asked  for  the  other  men  ? — Yes,  because 
i f they  are  entitled  to  that  we  ought  to  be  entitled 
to  something  more.  There  is  not  a cavalry  regi- 
ment that  is  not  paid  more  than  an  infantry.  From 
this  till  May  horses  are  not  easily  gx-oomed.  An 
infanti-y  man  can  walk  into  bed,  having  only  to  lay 
his  l-ifle  on  the  rack,  and  he  has  two  hours’  sleep 
before  a cavalry  man  can  go  to  bed  at  all.  Again, 
we  ai-e  working  in  cold  dirty  yards  in  our  shirts. 
Our  boots  are  more  costly  than  those  of  the  infantry. 
Our  inside  clothing  is  also  more  expensive.  We 
have  to  wear  vests  as  soon  as  the  cold  weather 
comes,  fi-om  the  1st  October  to  the  1st  May. 
Except  when  on  duty  we  never  have  a coat  on,  but 
we  are  working  in  the  yard  and  stable.  We  have 
to  buy  our  own  gloves,  which,  as  I mentioned,  are 
moi-e  costly  than  the  infantry  gloves,  and  we  have 
to  wear  them  summer  and  winter.  I am  ten  years 
mounted,  and  I only  got  one  pair  of  spurs.  We  are 
supposed  to  get  a pair  with  every  saddle,  and  parts 
of  it  are  out  of  date  at  different  times.  The  body 
of  a saddle  is  supposed  to  remain  seven  years 
under  wear,  and  we  would  have  nearly  seven  pairs 
of  spui-s  worn. 

13003.  How  long  does  a pair  of  spurs  last  ? — In 
fair  play,  we  ought  to  have  a pair  of  spurs  every 
two  years.  A pair  of  spurs  I got  three  days  ago 
cost  6s.  6 d. 

13004.  Pass  to  the  next  point? — Promotion;  the 
way  it  is  carried  out  is  most  satisfactory ; it  is  very 
faix-,  but  very  slow.  We  propose  thex-e  should  be 
at  least  five  acting  constables  added,  and  that  the 
vacancies  which  have  existed  for  the  last  six  ox- 
seven  yeax-s  fox-  head  constable  and  drill  sergeant  be 
filled  up.  I do  not  know  long  the  constable’s  post 
is  vacant,  but  that  of  head  constable  is  vacant  since 
1875. 

13005.  Wex-enot  a good  many  acting  constables 
appointed  in  consequence  of  the  Report  of  the  last 
Comnxission  ? — Yes,  fifteen. 

13006.  Have  you  anything  else  to  urge  ? — When 
I got  moxxnted  we  had  50  acting  constables  and 
100  constables.  At  the  Commission  in  1872  there 
was  ixo  l-epi-esentative  fi-om  the  mounted  force.  The 
Inspectoi’-General  said  we  could  not  be  done  with- 
out ; but  other  men  said  we  were  useless.  It  has 
been  pi-oved  now  that  we  are  useful ; for  when  the 
agitation  got  up  they  had  to  increase  the  mounted 
foi-ce.  A county  inspector  said  he  would  rather 
have  4 of  us  than  100  men  in  a street  row.  When  our 
number  was  increased,  the  pi-oportion  of  acting  con- 
stables should  be  increased.  We  should  have  twenty- 
five  instead  of  fifteen.  That  would  bring  promotion 


down  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  years’  service.  Either 
do  that  or  give  them  promotion  in  the  infantry  if 
they  wish.  In  some  counties  they  have  got  it.  In 
the  County  Cork  no  less  than  eight  or  nine  men 
were  promoted.  If  a man  wishes  to  take  his  turn 
in  the  infantry,  let  him.  But  there  are  some  men 
so  attached  to  the  mounted  force  they  would 
nearly  remain  on  if  they  never  got  anything. 

13007.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — We  would  like 
to  have  a distinction  made  in  the  xuiifoi-m.  We  have 
none  in  the  woi-ld,  moi-e  than  a seam  down  the  side 
of  our  ti-ousers. 

13008.  What  would  you  suggest  ? — That  we  get 
a braided  shell-jacket  instead  of  the  smock  lately 
given.  I would  leave  it  to  the  riding-mastei-,  who 
has  more  expei-ience  in  military  equipment  than  I 
have. 

13009.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — The  helmet  is 
a very  useless  article.  I fox-got  to  mention  that 
the  infantx-y  said  it  was  quite  useless,  and  I have 
seen  it  kicked  about  the  street.  They  do  not  wear 
the  chin-strap ; we  do. 

13010.  Chairman. — Why  do  they  not  wear  the 
clxin-stx-ap  ? — It  is  against  the  regulation  ever  to 
wear  it  down,  except  whexx  under  arms,  and  when 
they  arrest  a prisoner  the  helmet  falls  off,  and 
civilians  think  it  a godsend  to  get  a “ welt  ” at  it. 
If  a man  tries  to  pick  up  liis  helmet  he  may  let  the 
prisoner  go,  and  lie  is  liable  to  be  repox-ted,  and  if 
ho  comes  back  afterwards  for  it  it  is  not  thex-e, 
or  it  is  such  a useless  article  he  must  buy  a new 

13011.  In  a case  like  that,  would  not  you  be 
supplied  with  one  ? — If  you  could  bring  up  a man 
before  the  magistrate  for  disfiguring  the  helmet 
the  authorities  would  make  it  good. 

13012.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  you  mean  to  say  the 
authorities  would  not  make  it  good  if  the  helmet 
was  lost  or  injured,  without  fault  of  your  own,  in 
the  discharge  of  duty  ? — I never  saw  a case  of  it. 

13013.  Did  you  ever  see  an  application? — I 
did. 

13014.  Was  it  refused  ? — Yes,  but  not  for  the 
helmet. 

13015.  Was  it  established  satisfactoi-ily  that  the 
man  did  not  contribute  himself  to  the  loss? — I 
think  so. 

13016.  You  mean  that  he  had  his  clothing  in- 
jured  or  lost  ax-x-esting  a prisoner  in  a street  row  ? — 
Yes.  When  we  had  the  other  helmets  we  had  an 
oil  covering.  Very  often  they  used  to  be  blown 
off.  I saw  men  applying  for  them,  and  they  were 
asked  why  they  did  not  secure  them  well. 

13017.  Is  that  the  case  in  point  where  a man’s 
helmet  was  injured  in  the  arrest  of  a prisoner  ?— 
No. 

13018.  Did  you  ever  know  a case  where  a man’s 
clothes  were  injured  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
and  in  which  a man  applied  and  was  refused  ? — I 
did. 

13019.  Under  what  circumstances  ? — I could  not 
exactly  say.  I saw  men  applying  three  or  four 
times,  and  going  on  applying  until  the  new  issue  of 
clothing  would  come  in,  and  then  they  would  get 
the  ordinary  clothing.  I have  seen  men  travelling 
by  train,  and  when  tx-ying  to  raise  the  window  the 
oil-skin  would  blow  out,  the  hooks  not  being  able  to 
hold  it. 

13020.  Chairman. — Why  did  he  let  it  out  ? Go 
on  to  the  next  point  ? — W e wish  to  have  a green 
plume  for  the  mounted  force  in  place  of  the  spike  at 
the  top  of  the  helmet,  as  it  would  be  much  lighter 
and  look  bettex-,  and  if  it  fell  it  would  not  be  broken. 
I had  to  get  the  spike  mounted  twice,  at  a cost  of 
6d.  each  time. 

13021.  What  is  the  next  point? — That  acting 
constables  be  dismounted  punctually  at  45  years  of 
age.  Vex-y  often  they  are  let  x-un  two  or  three  years, 
and  that  is  a great  injustice  to  a man  of  my  sex-vice, 
depriving  me  of  so  much  money  in  the  year. 
Besides  delaying  our  promotion,  every  day  he  xs 
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kept  mounted  is  a day’s  pay  of  his  rank  out  of  our 
pocket. 

13022.  Go  to  the  next  point  ? — Mounted  con- 
stables who  wish  to  compete  for  the  select  list  should 
be  allowed  to  compete  after  two  years’  service,  the 
same  as  constables  in  charge  of  a station.  The 
mounted  constables  are  never  in  charge  of  a station, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  their  fault.  I would  say  it 
would  be  fair  to  all  constables,  both  infantry  and 
cavalry.  A man  might  be  sent  in  charge  of  a 
station,  though  not  so  smart  as  others  who  were 
not.  It  rests  with  the  county  inspector  to  put  a 
man  on  the  way  to  compete  a year  sooner  for  the 
select  list. 

13023.  What  is  the  next  matter? — That  a 
mounted  man  never  be  placed  on  infantry  duty. 
In  some  places  the  authorities  would  not  ask  us. 
But  it  causes  great  feeling  where  they  are  asked, 
because  the  mounted  men  have  their  own  duty  to  do 
all  the  same. 

13024.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  you  mean  by  that  com- 
mands and  barrack  orderly  ? — Yes,  and  very  often 
train  duty  and  town  duty.  I had  it  a few  times.  I 
have  heard  complaints  about  it  among  the  men.  I 
have  not  complained  myself.  It  is  only  when  I 
volunteered  I went  out.  I have  seen  men  tired,  and 
I might  be  in  if  the  day  was  wet.  If  I had  my 
patrol  completed  I would  go  out,  and  on  two  or 
three  occasions  I made  patrols  for  men  on  foot  when 
I saw  them  fatigued.  But  that  is  not  the  way  in 
other  stations.  They  are  continually  sending  the 
mounted  men  on  this  duty,  and  it  is  making  them 
discontented. 

13025.  Pass  to  the  next  point  ? — The  revolver  we 
have  now  is  quite  useless. 

13026.  What  is  the  matter  with  it  ? — First,  it  is 
not  accurate,  and  next,  it  may  get  blocked  with  the 
first  shot.  It  is  of  a pattern  that  was  made  in 
France  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago. 

13027 . For  a cap  ? — No,  a pin-cartridge  ; it  is  a 
pin-fire  six-chambered  revolver,  and  at  the  joining 
between  the  barrel  and  the  chambers  the  chambers 
are  not  made  accurate  with  the  barrel,  so  that  the 
bullet,  when  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  barrel, 
chips  up  and  blocks  up  the  chamber.  I saw  one 
the  other  day,  and  we  had  to  take  it  to  the  forge  to 
get  it  into  the  vice. 


13028.  Was  that  reported  ? — No ; they  are  all  Sub-Constablo 
alike,  and  we  do  not  know  the  minute  we  may  be  John  Tarraut. 
fired  at.  

13029.  But  this  imperfection  of  breech  and  barrel  11  0ct’’  1882‘ 
could  scarcely  occur  in  every  pistol  ? — We  tested 
them,  and  found  the  same  deficiency  in  the  whole. 

Looking  through  them  you  would  see  the  verge  of 
a sixpence  between  some  of  the  chambers  and  the 
barrel.  They  are  not  at  all  suited.  I have  seen  a 
little  one  not  one-third  as  long,  and  it  would  make 
a bull’s-eye  at  100  yards,  but  with  ours  there  is  no 
trace  of  where  the  bullet  would  go.  If  we  got 
Golfs  revolver  it  would  be  quite  accurate. 

13030.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  matter  ? — 

The  appointments  we  get  are  of  raw  leather,  and  it 
takes  two  or  three  days  before  new  appointments 
are  fit  to  be  used.  We  must  take  the  oil  out  of 
them,  dry  them,  ink  them,  and  bottle  them  until  a 
shine  is  raised.  They  they  have  to  be  blacked  with 
ink  and  copperas,  paste  and  finish. 

13031.  What  do  you  propose? — That  we  should 
get  varnished  belts  for  both  infantry  and  cavalry. 

Half  our  time  is  taken  up  cleaning  the  present 
belts.  If  a man  is  being  murdered  within  20  yards 
of  the  barrack,  and  a shower  of  rain  comes  on,  a 
sub-constable  who  has  finished  his  belt  may  be 
unwilling  to  put  it  on  and  go  out. 

13032.  You  spoke  about  men  coming  on  tem- 
porary duty  to  your  barrack  being  obliged  to  pay 
for  crockery,  2s.  6d. ; for  what  did  that  become 
necessary  ? — Those  men  came  as  an  addition  to  the 
force  we  had,  and  they  had  to . get  their  own  delft, 
cups  and  saucers.  In  three  days’  time  there  was 
another  telegram  ordering  them  back. 

13033.  Is  2s.  6d.  a fair  sample  of  the  expenditure 
rendered  necessary  in  going  into  mess  like  that  ? — 

It  would  amount  to  more  sometimes.  They  had  to 
buy  a knife  and  fork,  and  butter-cooler,  a cup  and 
saucer,  a plate  and  tumbler. 

13034.  That  was  partly  the  result  of  leaving  the 
knife  and  fork  behind  ? — The  men  might  have  been 
out  on  duty  and  transferred  by  telegram,  and 
perhaps  when  they  came  in  they  had  to  leave 
instantly.  They  have  been  like  crows  flying  for 
the  last  three  years.  The  agitation  was  the  cause 
of  it,  and  the  men  saw  it  was  unavoidable  to  a great 
extent. 


Constable  James  Kirwan,  examined. 


13035.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  of  Mayo  ? — Yes  ; of  the  North 
Riding. 

13036.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  County 
Mayo  ? — Since  March  1880. 

13037.  Where  are  you  stationed  ? — I am  stationed 
in  Belmullet  at  present. 

13038.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
Ten  years  and  a few  months. 

13039.  Take  the  subjects  in  the  order  you  think 
important.  What  is  the  first? — The  first  is  an 
increase  of  pay  of  at  least  Is.  a-day  to  each  head 
constable,  constable,  and  acting  constable. 

13040.  Tell  us  the  ground  on  which  you  seek 
that  increase  of  pay  ? — Provisions  have  been  dearer 
for  the  last  three  years,  and  duty  has  become  harder 
than  it  was. 

13041.  The  evidence  given  before  the  Committee 
that  sat  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  also 
some  of  the  evidence  given  before  us,  shows  that 
at  least  unmanned  men  in  many  cases  were  able  to 
save  a little  on  their  pay  before  the  severe  time 
came.  Was  that  your  experience  ? — It  was. 

13042.  Do  you  think  the  unmarried  men  have 
found  it  impossible  to  save  money  since  those 
troubled  times  began  ? — They  might  save  a little, 
but  it  would  be  very  little. 

[ ' 5021 


13043.  Why  is  it  that  the  troubled  time  you  have  Constable 
gone  through  has  had  the  effect  of  making  your  pay  Janes  Kirwan. 
insufficient? — There  is  a great  deal  of  expense  ' 

incurred  by  men  going  to  different  places,  and  they  1 c 
will  not  get  provisions  at  the  same  price  as  other 
people. 

13044.  They  will  not  get  provisions  at  the  same 
price  as  others  when  they  go  on  expeditions  ? — They 
will  not. 

13045.  Do  the  new  temporary  allowances  that 
have  been  made  lately,  and  that  you  now  enjoy 
when  doing  those  duties,  meet  the  extra  expense  ? — 

I think  they  would,  if  made  permanent. 

13046.  Suppose  you  had  a hard  time  of  trouble 
again  to  undergo,  do  you  not  think  that  those 
allowances  which  are  now  given  you  would  enable 
you  to  get  through  that  time  without  feeling  the 
inadequacy  of  your  pay  as  much  as  you  felt  it 
during  the  late  time  ? — That  would  meet  the  ex- 
pense as  far  as  knocking  about  would  be  concerned. 

13047.  I am  only  talking  about  that  ? — I think 
that  would  be  sufficient. 

13048.  You  spoke  of  some  other  grounds  for 
finding  the  pay  less  adequate  than  it  was  before  the 
time  of  trouble.  State  the  other  arguments  that 
you  have  ? — Provisions  have  become  dearer  lately. 

13049.  Mr.  Holmes. — When  you  say  that  pro- 
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Constable  visions  have  become  clearer,  do  you  mean  to  say 
James  Kirwan.  that  you,  as  a policeman,  are  charged  more  than 
11  Oct  j88‘>  ^le  community  generally  owing  to  the  hostility  of 
c the  people  to  you,  or  do  you  mean  to  say  that  prices 

all  round  have  gone  up  ? — Prices  all  round  have 
gone  up. 

13050.  Irrespective  of  the  fact  that  yon  are  a 
policeman,  and  that  the  people  are  hostile  towards 
you  ? — Yes. 

13051.  Are  you  quite  certain  that  the  prices  of 
provisions  have  gone  up  since  1874  when  your  pay 
was  increased  ? — I am. 

13052.  Give  me  some  instances  ? — When  I was 
mess-man  in  Kilkenny  I was  paying  6£cZ.  per  lb.  for 
meat,  and  now  it  is  8id.  per  lb.  in  Belmullet. 

13053.  When  were  you  in  Kilkenny  ? — Prom 
1872  to  July  1876. 

13054.  Mention  some  other  articles  of  food  the 
price  of  which  has  gone  up  within  your  experience 
in  the  last  eight  years  ? — Butter  in  Kilkenny  was 
from  Id.  to  8 d.  per  lb. ; it  is  now  Is.  in  Belmullet. 

13055.  Can  you  mention  anything  else  ? — Eggs 
would  be  proportionately  the  same — about  5 d.  and 
6rZ.  a-dozen,  and  they  are  Is.  in  Belmullet  at 
present. 

13056.  It  is  a curious  thing  that  Returns  which 
have  been  furnished  to  us  from  the  Commissariat 
show  that  the  prices  of  provisions,  as  a general  rule, 
are  somewhat  lower  in  the  year  1882  than  in  1874  ? — 

I do  not  know  but  provisions  may  be  at  the  same 
price  down  there  still.  Where  I am  in  Mayo  is  a 
very  backward  place. 

13057.  Were  you  satisfied  with  the  increase 
given  to  your  pay  in  1874  ? — Perfectly,  at  the 
time. 

13058.  When  did  you  begin  to  think  it  was  in- 
sufficient ? — Since  the  land  agitation  commenced. 
The  first  time  we  commenced  to  feel  it  was  when  we 
could  not  live  as  well  as  we  used  to  do  formerly. 

13059.  In  consequence  of  your  being  charged 
higher  prices  ? — Yes. 

13060.  It  was  not  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
prices  had  gone  up  in  the  country,  but  that  you,  as 
policemen,  were  charged  more  than  ordinary  people 
on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  people  to  you  ? — I 
think  both  together. 

13061.  What  is  the  next  question  you  would  like 
to  bring  under  our  notice  ? — The  equalization  of 
pensions  for  the  men  who  joined  since  1866  with 
those  who  previously  joined. 

13062.  What  are  your  reasons,  for  making  that 
proposition  ? — I believe  that  if  the  pension  were 
regulated  according  to  the  Act  of  1866  a man  could 
not  live  respectably  when  he  got  out  of  the  force  on 
a pension,  no  matter  what  grade  he  belonged  to. 

13063.  Suppose  the  only  Pension  Act  was  the 
Act  of  1866 — that  there  was  not  a better  Act  in  the 
service — do  you  think  the  men  would  be  discon- 
tented with  the  scale  of  pensions  under  that  Act, 
or  do  you  think  the  present  discontent  arises,  to 
some  extent,  from  the  fact  that  you,  the  men  who 
joined  since  1866,  are  comparing  yourselves  with 
the  men  under  the  better  scale  of  pensions  who 
joined  before  1866.  Do  you  not  think  that  what 
makes  you  to  some  extent  discontented  is  that  you 
are  not  in  as  good  a position  as  the  men  who  joined 
before  1866  ? — I believe  it  has  a good  deal  to  do 
with  it. 

13064.  It  is  a question  of  comparison? — Yes. 

13065.  When  you  joined  the  force  were  you  aware 
a change  had  been  made  in  the  scale  of  pensions  ? 
— I was  not. 

13066.  Do  yon  think  the  men,  as  a rule,  were 
aware  ? — I do  not  think  they  knew  anything  about 
it. 

13067.  Are  you  aware  that  the  scale  of  pensions 
under  which  the  men  who  joined  the  force  before 
1866  are  pensioned  is  a much  better  scale  than  that 
enjoyed  by  any  other  police  force  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ? — I canid  not  answer  that  question,, 
because  I do  not  know  it. 


13068.  Chairman.  — Are  you  aware  that  it  is 
established  on  a totally  different  principle ; in  point 
of  fact,  that  whereas  all  the  other  forces  in  the 
kingdom  get  only  a certain  proportion  of  their  pay, 
something  like  thirty-three-fiftieths  at  the  end  of 
their  service — the  most  is  two-thirds — the  older 
members  of  the  two  Irish  police  forces  are  the  only 
individuals  that  get  a pension  equal  to  their  pay, 
all  the  others  getting  only  a proportion  of  then- 
pay  ? — But  I understand  that  all  those  forces  are 
paid  better  than  the  Irish  forces. 

13069.  I understand  from  the  answer  you  have- 
now  given  what  you  seek  is  not  that  your  pension 
should  be  equal  at  any  rate  to  the  new  pay  that 
you  seek,  but  that  your  pension  should  be  larger 
than  it  is  now,  and  sufficiently  so  to  make  it  satis- 
factory ? — Yes. 

13070.  Pass  to  the  next  point? — W e ask  that  a 
lodging  allowance  be  given  to  married  men  not  ac- 
commodated in  barrack. 

13071.  What  is  the  average  amount  paid  for 
lodgings  in  your  county  ? — It  varies,  according  to 
the  house,  from  about  71.  to  10Z.  or  11Z. 

13072.  Do  you  not  think  that,  if  this  allowance  was 
given  to  all  married  men,  supposing  they  married 
at  the  end  of  seven  years,  that  it  would  possibly 
have  the  effect  of  inducing  men  to  marry  at  seven 
years’  service,  instead  of  exercising  a little  discre- 
tion about  it  ? — It  would  have  a tendency  to  do  so. 

13073.  Do  you  not  think,  if  anything  at  all  in  the 
nature  of  such  an  allowance  were  given,  that  it 
would  be  reasonable  not  to  give  it  until  a man  was 
ten  years  in  the  service,  at  the  same  time  letting 
him  marry  at  seven  if  he  liked,  but  giving  him  the 
allowance  when  a family  was  beginning  to  come 
round  him  ? — I think  ten  years  would  be  very  fair. 

13074.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  think,  if  lodging 
allowance  were  given  to  married  men,  the  men  at 
present  accommodated  in  barracks  would  prefer 
receiving  the  lodging  allowance  and  living  out  of 
barracks  ? — I really  believe  they  would. 

13075.  Mr.  Barrel. — That  would  depend  on  the  ' 
extent  to  which  the  allowance  was  given  ? — Yes  ; 
and  there  might  not  be  proper  accommodation  in. 
barrack. 

13076.  Chairman. — Men  would  become  more  par- 
ticular about  barrack  accommodation  if  the  allow- 
ance were  given  ? — I think  so. 

13077.  Mr.  Holmes. — Assuming  the  lodging  allow- 
ance were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  whole  amount 
of  the  rent,  do  you  think,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  married  men  in  barrack  would  prefer 
the  freedom  of  living  out  of  barracks  and  asking  to 
get  the  lodging  allowance  and  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  barrack?  — In  very  few  barracks  there  is 
barrack  accommodation,  except  for  one  man. 

13078.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  the  desire 
of  getting  out  of  barracks  and  living  more  free  in 
lodging's  would  induce  many  men  to  try  and  get 
out  of  barracks,  and  have  the  small  allowance  out- 
side?— That  would  be  the  tendency  of  the  sub- 
constables, but  not  the  constable,  as,  even  if  he  had 
accommodation  outside,  he  should  always  sleep  in 
barracks  himself. 

13079.  What  is  the  next  subject  ? — The  men  ask 
to  be  allowed  to  retire  at  twenty-five  years’  service, 
at  a pension  of  full  pay  minus  one-fifth,  and  that 
there  be  compulsory  retirement  at  thirty  years 
service,  with  full  pay  as  pension. 

13080.  Go  on  to  the  next,  please  ? — That  all 
unfavourable  records  be  wiped  out  after  five  years’ 
good  conduct,  and  that  no  unfavourable  record  tell 
against  a man  retiring  on  pension. 

13081.  You  make  a distinction  between  the  effect 
of  the  unfavourable  record  on  pension  and  on  pro- 
motion. You  are  willing  an  unfavourable  record 
should  have  some  weight  with  regard  to  promotion 
for  a short  time  ? — Yes,  for  five  years. 

13082.  But  that  it  should  not  tell  on  pension  ?— 
Yes. 

13083.  Pass  to  the  next  point?— That  extra  .pay 
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or  nightly  allowance  be  made  permanent,  and,  man  might  be  drunk  in  the  kitchen  or  room  with-  Constable 
instead  of  putting  in  twelve  hours  to  terminate  at  out  the  constable  knowing  anything  about  it  and  James  Kirwan. 

■3  A.M.,  to  be  ten  hours,  not  terminating  till  after  if  he  was  found  there  the  constable  would  be  held  

3 a.m.  responsible  for  it.  11  Oct.,  1882. 

13084.  Go  to  the  next  matter? — No  man  to  be  13104.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  matter? 

held  accountable'  for  the  acts  of  another,  but  every  That  a constable  be  supplied  with  printed  forms 
man  to  be  held  accountable  for  himself,  except  it  is  for  all  Returns,  showing  the  dates  such  Returns  are 
proved  the  senior  was  accessory  to  the  acts  of  the  required. 

junior  in  some  way  or  another.  13105.  There  are  two  claims  mixed  up  in  that ; 

13085.  That  meets  the  case  where  young  men  first  of  all  for  printed  forms  ? — Yes. 
manage  to  get  drunk  behind  the  backs  of  older  13106.  And  also  a claim  to  have  the  time  pointed 
men? — Yes.  out? — Some  of  the  forms  have  the  dates  they 

13086.  Go  to  the  next  point  ? — That  clerks  in  the  should  be  sent  in  and  others  have  not.  Printed 
county  and  sub-inspectors’  offices  be  allowed  monthly  forms  should  have  the  date  at  which  they  should 
remuneration,  according  to  the  amount  of  office  work  be  furnished. 

performed,  as  they  are  debarred  from  extra  pay.  13107.  Mr.  Harrel. — Are  not  there  many  forms 

13087.  When  you  talk  of  remuneration  for  the  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  them,  could  not  be 
juuount  of  work  performed,  you  mean  a certain  so  dated,  forms  which  are  furnished  owing  to 
jimount  should  be  fixed  for  the  regular  time,  and  certain  circumstances  arising  for  reports  ? — I do  not 
then  there  should  be  something  like  overtime  ? — mean  reports,  but  the  actual  Returns,  and  the  dates 
Yes,  for  office  work.  the  printed  forms  ought  to  be  supplied. 

13088.  What  would  you  fix  on  for  a fair  number  13108.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  matter? — 
of  hours  ? — The  same  as  would  entitle  a man  to  That  a head  constable  or  constable  be  empowered 
extra  pay  doing  duty  outside.  to  grant  one  night’s  leave  of  absence  to  a married 

13089.  That  would  vary,  the  beat  duty  in  one  man  in  case  of  the  illness  of  any  of  his  family, 
place  being  much  longer  than  in  another  ? — I 13109.  Go  to  the  next  subject? — That  married 

would  say  eight  hours  or  twelve.  . men  on  transfer  to  another  county  be  allowed  the 

13090.  Would  you  say  that  eight  hours  was  a privilege  of  sleeping  out  for  a limited  time,  irre- 
fair  amount  of  work  for  a man  to  do  in  an  office  in  spective  of  the  married  men  at  the  station  he 
the  day? — Yes ; and  lie  should  be  paid  for  any-  goes  to. 

thing  over  that.  13110.  Upon  what  ground  do  you  make  that  pro- 

13091.  Mr.  Holmes. — But ' notwithstanding  the  position? — That  a married  man  brings  his  wife 
confinement  in  the  office,  are  not  the  men  very  into  a strange  place,  knowing  no  person,  and 
anxious  to  get  those  appointments  ? — Certainly.  having  to  sleep  in  a house  by  herself,  while  he  is 

13092.  Do  they  not  look  to  them  as  stepping-  in  barracks, 
stones  towards  promotion  ? — Certainly.  13111.  Go  to  the  next  matter  ? — That  is  all. 

13093.  Do  you  not  think  the}-  are  willing  to  take  13112.  The  County  Mayo  has  been  disturbed  for 
the  office  notwithstanding  the  increased  duty,  in  a longer  time  than  most  counties  ? — It  has.  It  was 
the  full  expectation  that  they  will  be  promoted  there  the  agitation  commenced, 
more  rapidly  than  if  they  remained  in  the  force  ? 13113.  The  disturbance  began  there  ? — Yes. 

— Yes.  13114.  Have  you  had  much  increase  to  your 

13094.  Chairman. — Go  on  with  the  next  matter,  ordinary  duties  in  Mayo  since  the  disturbance 
please  ? — That  11.  be  allowed  for  fuel  and  light  in  began  ? — We  had. 

winter  months  and  15s.  in  summer.  13115.  Does  that  take  the  form  of  protection 

13095.  Is  it  with  a view  of  supplying  yourselves  parties  or  additional  patrols,  or  both  ? — Both, 
with  fuel  for  cooking  as  well  as  fuel  for  the  guard-  13116.  What  was  the  average  length  of  patrol 
room  you  make  that  demand  ? — Generally,  they  are  that  your  men  would  have  had  to  do  in  the  years 
both  combined.  1875-76  in  Mayo  ? — I could  not  say.  I was  in 

13096.  When  you  ask  for  the  sums  you  now  Kilkenny  at  the  time, 
mention,  do  you  do  so  because  you  want  to  have  13117.  On  what  ground  do  you  make  a contrast 
supplied  the  cooking  fuel  as  well  as  the  guard-room  between  the  amount  of  patrol  duty  done  now  and  in 
fuel  ? — Yes.  former  years  ? — There  was  no  patrol  except  some 

13097.  Go  to  the  next  point? — That  head  con-  extraordinary  thing  turned  up  longer  than  three 
stables  and  constables  in  charge  of  stations  be  hours,  and  now  there  is  none  less  than  six. 
allowed  5s.  per  month  for  fuel  and  light  if  married  13118.  Therefore  it  is  a variation  from  about 
and  not  having  accommodation  in  barrack.  three  to  six,  under  ordinary  circumstances  ? — Yes. 

13098.  Proceed  to  the  next,  please? — That  a 13119.  Are  there  any  towns  in  Mayo  where  beat 
Read  constable,  or  other  constable,  in  charge  of  a duty  is  done  ? — Yes. 

station  be  not  held  responsible  for  anything  occur-  13120.  In  what  towns  ? — Ballina  and  Castlebar, 

ring  in  the  station  during  his  absence.  13121.  Have  you  ever  done  duty  in  those  towns  ? 

13099.  What  is  the  rule  now  ? — If  there  is  any  — No,  but  I have  been  in  them, 
fault  to  be  found  whilst  the  constable  is  absent,  he  13122.  Do  you  know  whether  the  amount  of  beat 
will  get  into  blame,  for  instance,  if  a man  was  duty  done  in  those  towns  is  larger  than  it  used  to 
drunk  and  the  constable  up-stairs  doing  business.  be  ? — No  ; but  it  is  the  six  hours’  system. 

13100.  In  that  case  he  would  not  be  absent? — I 13123.  Has  there  been  much  protection  duty  in 

would  put  in  a proviso  that  except  the  constable  the  county  ? — There  has. 

was  present  and  failed  to  report.  13124.  Do  the  present  allowances  cover  the  ex- 

13101.  Mr.  Harrel. — Have  you  found  an  instance  penses  of  protection  duty  ? — That  is  where  the  men 
where  a man  was  really  proved  to  be  not  respon-  stop  in  the  house  with  the  party  they  arc  pro- 
sible  and  where  he  was  punished? — I have  not  tecting? 

myself,  but  I have  heard  of  instances,  though  they  13125.  Yes  ? — -I  would  say  they  do. 

never  came  to  my  own  knowledge.  13126.  In  those  cases,  the  parties  who  are  pro- 

13102.  When  you  are  speaking  of  holding  a tected,  as  a rule,  give  the  men  lodging  accommoda- 
constable  responsible  for  the  state  of  his  station  tion? — Yes;  there  is  no  necessary  expense  incurred 
when  absent,  you  mean  where  a county  inspector  there. 

goes  to  inspect  in  the  absence  of  the  constable  and  13127.  Except  what  they  eat  and  drink  ? — Yes. 

finds  fault  with  the  general  cleanliness  and  state  of  13128.  Have  you  heard  any  statements  from  the 

the  place  ? — I would  not  mind  the  cleanliness  men  as  to  the  kind  of  accommodation  they  get  from 

altogether.  country  gentlemen  and  farmers  and  emergency 

13103.  The  general  state  of  good  order  at  the  people,  whom  they  protect,  as  to  whether  they  get 
station  ? — It  principally-  means  drunkenness.  A proper  bedding  and  proper  rooms  ? — It  is  according 
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to  the  sort  of  house  the  party  has.  The  people 
they  go  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  them. 

13129.  Mr.  Holmes. — When  you  joined  the  force, 
did  you  find  the  duties  of  a policeman  tolerably 
light  ? — I did. 

13130.  Was  that  your  experience  up  to  just 
before  the  agitation  commenced  ? — It  continued  till 
I went  to  Mayo. 

13131.  When  did  you  go  to  Mayo  ? — In  March 
1880. 

13132.  You  had  no  experience  of  Mayo  before  the 
agitation  ? — No. 

13133.  Chairman.  — Mayo  has  become  much 
quieter  than  it  was  ? — It  has. 

13134.  They  say  Mayo  began  to  get  troubled  first, 
and  began  to  get  quiet  first.  I would  like  to  know, 
as  we  have'  peace  in  Mayo  coming  around  again, 
whether  you  do  not  find  you  are  getting  on  better 
with  the  people  than  in  troubled  times ; are  not 
your  relations  with  the  people  improving  ? — They 
are. 

13135.  Did  you  find  a disposition  to  overcharge 
you  when  you  went  on  duty  away  from  your  bar- 
rack ? — Always,  when  we  went  away  from  our 
barrack. 

13136.  Does  that  disposition  continue  still  very 
much,  though  getting  more  reasonable  ? — I do  not 
think  so  in  that  respect. 

13137.  Are  they  getting  more  civil  to  yon  ? — They 
are. 

13138.  You  have  experience  of  Mayo,  and  it  is  a 
favourable  experience.  I want  to  know  what  your 
experience  is  as  to  the  prospect  of  the  police  and 
people  being  fair  friends  again,  as  they  were  in  past 


times,  if  there  is  this  disposition  to  peace  and  quiet- 
ness. Do  you  think  they  will  get  back  to  their  old 
relations  ? — I think  it  will  take  a long  time  if  they 
do  to  get  back  to  the  relations  they  were  in  before 
this  agitation  commenced. 

13139.  Are  you  getting  many ' recruits  to  join 
now  ? — I only  knew  two  to  go  up  since  I went 
to  the  county. 

13140.  Have  you  tiny  reason  to  think  the  num- 
ber of  recruits  has  fallen  off  ? — I have  not.  The 
literary  qualifications  required  have  somewhat 
limited  the  number. 

13141.  You  do  not  think  it  is  on  account  of  any 
hostility  to  the  force  the  number  of  recruits  is  not 
as  great  as  before  ? — I do  not  believe  it  is. 

13142.  Have  you  anything  else  to  mention  ? — It 
would  be  a great  thing  if  there  were  discretionary 
power  given  to  the  head  constable  and  constable  in 
detailing  duty  to  have  regard  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  There  is  no  option  now;  the  six 
hours  patrol  must  be  performed. 

13143.  Those  six  hours  became  necessary  since 
certain  orders  were  issued  by  the  Resident  Magis- 
trate ? — Yes. 

13144.  And  the  remark  only  applies  to  the  long 
duty  ordered  to  be  done  by  him  ? — Yes. 

13145.  In  ordinary  times  when  there  were  only 
three  hours’  duty  with  a smaller  patrol  you  would 
not  have  the  same  difficulty  about  sending  out  men 
to  do  it  in  bad  weather? — No.  That  is  what  I 
mean.  There  should  be  some  discretionary  powers 
left  -with  the  man  in  charge. 

13146.  In  consequence  of  the  fixed  six  hours 
being  appointed  for  patrol  ?■ — Yes. 


Sub-Constable  Joseph  Thompson,  examined. 


13147.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  sub-con- 
stables of  Mayo  ? — Yes,  for  the  North  Riding. 

13148.  In  what  part  of  the  county  are  you  ? — 
Ballina  district. 

13149.  For  how  long? — Since  I joined  the  police, 
seven  years  next  month. 

13150.  Follow  the  constable’s  steps,  taking  the 
subjects  in  the  order  of  importance  ? — Inadequacy 
of  pay  is  the  first.  The  present  pay  we  have  is 
insufficient  for  the  necessary  requirements  of  a 
single  policeman. 

13151.  Your  pay  at  present  would  be  54Z.  12s.  ? 
— Yes  ; when  I get  what  I want  for  the  year  I am 
2Z.  2s.  in  debt. 

13152.  There  are  two  ways  a man  may  put  this. 
You  may  put  such  an  amount  as  you  actually  spend, 
or  if  you  gave  yourself  fair  play,  you  would  spend ; 
which  of  those  have  you  done  here  ? — I will  give 
you  my  practical  idea  of  the  actual  expenditure. 

[ Hands  document  to  Chairman.'] 

13153.  Do  you  say  that  that  amounts  in  the  year 
to  58Z.  18s.  ? — Yes. 

13154.  Does  it  amount  to  58Z.  18s.  for  a man 
with  52Z.  as  well  ? — Decidedly  so. 

13155.  Is  this  the  ordinary  expenditure,  or  is  it 
only  an  expenditure  caused  by  the  affairs  of  the 
last  three  years  ? — It  is  the  ordinary  expenditure. 

13156.  And  it  is  the  expenditure  also  of  a single 
man  ? — Yes,  since  I joined  the  police. 

13157.  You  joined  the  Constabulary  in  the  year 
1875 ; that  was  shortly  after  they  got  the  increase 
of  pay  ? — The  following  year. 

13158.  Are  you  not  aware  that  after  they  got  the 
increase  of  pay  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  it? 
— Yes. 

13159.  They  never  said  at  that  time  a man  of 
52Z.  would  have  to  pay  58Z.  18s. ; that  case  was 
never  made? — No;  but  the  men  who  joined  the 


police  prior  to  1874  lived  in  accordance  with  the 
times,  while  the  men  who  joined  since  then  live 
differently,  in  accordance  with  the  present  times. 

13160.  As  I understand,  according  to  all  the  evi- 
dence we  have  heard,  for  a considerable  time  after 
1874  all  the  men,  whether  they  were  old  or  young, 
were  satisfied  with  the  pay,  but  according  to  the 
case  you  make  they  would  get  into  debt  ? — Yes, 
and  I had  got  into  debt. 

13161.  Are  you  aware  that  many  of  the  men  have 
informed  the  Committee  that  sat  before  us,  and 
many  men  who  came  to  us,  have  stated  that  single 
men  were  able  to  save  a little  money  on  their  pay  ? 
— So  they  may,  and  if  I wished  I could  save  a little 
money,  but  then  I would  be  depriving  myself  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

1,3162.  The  next  step  to  take  is  just  to  go  a little 
into  detail ; you  take  the  diet  and  the  expenditure 
for  diet  of  a single  man  by  the  month  ? — Yes. 

13163.  You  divide  it  into  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
certain  other  things,  and  you  make  out  the  expen- 
diture on  diet  for  the  month  to  be  3Z.  11s.  lid.  ? — 
Yes,  for  mess  alone. 

13164.  You  include  in  that  breakfast  and  every- 
thing you  have  for  breakfast  ? — Yes. 

13165.  As  a matter  of  fact,  has  a sub-constable  in 
Mayo  been  spending  during  the  times  we  have, 
passed  through  3Z.  11s.  a-month  on  diet? — Yes ; 
because  I have  been  messman  myself.  I was  mess- 
man  last  month,  and  some  four  months  ago  I was 
also  messman,  and  had  to  charge  the  men  when  we 
made  up  the  full  amount  2Z.  7s.  each,  irrespectively 
of  butter,  eggs,  or  anything  else. 

13166.  Is  it  2Z.  7s.  for  breakfast  and  dinner? — 
Yes,  and  tea. 

13167.  Irrespective  of  those  extras  you  have 
spoken  of? — Yes. 

13168.  How  do  the  extras  bring  it  up  from  2Z.  7s. 
to  3Z.  11s.  lid.  ? — I did  not  include  butter. 

13169.  You  have  down  butter  5s.  ? — In  that  of 
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course;  but  not  what  I am  speaking  about— the 
21.  7s.  for  a man’s  mess. 

13170.  Mr.  Harr  el.  — You  are  speaking  of  the 
actual  mess  now  ? — Yes. 

13171.  Chairman. — What  amount  do  you  put 
down  for  butter  ?- — 4s.  a month,  at  Is.  6 d.  per  lb. 

13172.  You  have  5s.  here.  Go  to  the  next  item  ? 
— Then,  as  the  duty  is  getting  so  very  severe,  a 
man  would  want  an  egg  or  two  in  the  morning,  or 
a bit  of  rasher.  As  these  things  do  not  go  into  the 
mess,  a man  must  provide  them  out  of  his  own 
pocket. 

13173.  What  will  that  come  to  in  the  month  ? 
— Another  11.  easily. 

13174.  You  have  eggs  down  at  3s.  9 cl.  for  the 
month  ? — Yes. 

13175.  The  bacon  and  the  other  things  would  be 
1Z.  ? — I mean  to  take  the  two  together. 

13176.  Bacon  and  eggs  for  breakfast  ? — Yes,  and 
butter. 

13177.  You  have  butter  down  at  4s.  ? — What  I 
mean  to  convey  is  that  the  cost  of  the  whole  would 
be  1Z. 

13178.  The  extra  cost  for  breakfast  would  be  1Z.  ? 
— Yes,  irrespective  of  the  cost  of  the  mess. 

13179.  Mr.  Harr  el. — That  would  be  3Z.  7s.  a-month 
for  what  a man  would  require  to  eat  ? — Yes. 

13180.  Chairman. — Yes ; but  I confess  I would 
like  to  know  what-  this  1Z.  for  breakfast  is  made  up 
of.  First,  there  is  4s.  for  butter  ? — Yes. 

13181.  You  have  down  3s.  9 d.  for  eggs? — I am 
not  going  by  that  now. 

13182.  I am  testing  your  evidence  by  this  means. 
How  much  for  eggs  ? — It  would  be  5s.  for  eggs. 

13183.  You  have  two  eggs  each  morning  here  ? 
— I did  not  write  that,  Sir.  If  you  give  me  that, 
I would  rather  deal  with  it  than  have  you  to  check 
it.  The  average  cost  since  I have  been  messman  is 
2Z.  7s.  a-month.  Then  the  extras  required  by  an 
ordinary  man  to  keep  up  life  would  amount  to 
another  1Z. 

13184.  But  I would  like  to  know  what  makes  up 
the  1Z.  ? — The  first  thing  I put  down  is  4s.  for 
butter. 

13185.  And  5s.  for  eggs  ? — Yes. 

13186.  Is  not  that  too  much  ? — Eggs  at  Is.  8tZ. 
a-score,  two  eggs  each  day,  and  thirty  days  in  the 
month — that  would  be  5s. 

13187.  Go  on  to  the  next  ? — The  two  items 
would  be  9s. 

13188.  You  are  forgetting  the  bacon  ? — I get  3 
or  4 lbs.  of  bacon  at  lOcZ.  per  lb.  the  very  lowest; 
that  would  be  3s.  4tZ. 

13189.  What  else  will  bring  it  up  to  3Z.  11s.  lid.  ? 
— You  may  as  well  put  down  6fZ.  for  blacking  and 
soap. 

13190.  These  are  not  included  in  the  other 
column  ? — No. 

13191.  Very  well.  That  would  bring  the  amount 
up  to  12s.  lOd  ? — Yes. 

13192.  That  would  be  2Z.  19s.  lOcZ.  for  eating  and 
drinking.  Have  you  included  in  that  beer  ? — No. 

13193.  Is  it  usual  to  take  beer  ? — It  is,  a bottle 
of  stout  each  day  5s.  for  the  month. 

13194.  That  is  3Z.  5s.  We  are  2s.  2cZ.  short  yet  ? 
— I mistook  the  average  in  saying  it  would  be  an 
extra  1Z.  a-month. 

13195.  But  in  order  to  come  up  to  your  estimate 
you  would  have  to  go  farther  ? — Yes ; but  I was 
only  speaking  about  actual  food. 

13196.  Does  not  it  come  to  this,  that  assuming 
the  expenditure  is  3 Z.  5s.  a-month,  according  as  you 
have  calculated  it  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea, 
everything  you  would  eat  and  drink,  and  for  soap, 
that,  multiplied  by  12,  would  give  39Z.  a-year  ? — 
Yes.  That  is  only  one-half  our  expenditure.  There 
are  other  items  boots,  stockings,  drawers,  and  a 
variety  of  things,  braces,  towels,  mits,  brushes,  a 
daily  newspaper,  table-cloths. 

13197.  These,  you  say,  would  amount  to  13Z.  15s., 
which,  added  to  39 Z.,  would  be  52Z.  15s.  ? — Yes. 


13198.  Therefore  it  would  reduce  the  average  Sub-Constable 
expenditure,  according  to  the  calculation  you  made  Thompson, 
since  yon  came  into  the  room,  from  58Z.  to  52Z.  ? — ^ ^2 

Yes. 

13198*.  If  that  be  so,  do  you  not  think,  with  a 
little  care  at  the  beginning,  to  put  it  at  the  lowest, 
that  a sub-constable,  on  joining  in  quiet  times, 
would  be  able  to  live  on  his  pay  ? — I can  live  on  it, 
but  no  more. 

13199.  Pass  on  now  to  the  next  matter  you  would 
like  to  mention  ? — Have  I satisfied  you  about  the 
claim  for  Is.  a-day?  In  calculating  the  extra  1Z. 
for  the  necessaries  I went  within  2s.  2<Z.  of  it. 

13200.  Go  on  to  the  next  matter? — We  want 
equalization  of  pension  with  those  who  joined  before 
1866. 

13201.  Suppose  the  pay  was  not  raised,  and  there 
was  no  change  made  as  to  pay,  and  you  got  to  be 
constable,  your  pay  as  constable  would  be  72Z.  16s. ; 
and  suppose  you  retired  as  constable  after  thirty 
years’  service,  at  the  present  pension  to  which  you 
are  entitled,  you  would  have  43Z.  13s.  Qd.  ? — Yes. 

That  would  be  at  the  commencement  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  and  if  we  look  so  far  that  would  be 
very  small  to  support  me,  supposing  I go  out  as  a 
constable. 

13202.  Suppose  you  had  a much  better  chance  of 
going  out  as  constable  than  you  now  have,  in  conse- 
quence of  improvement  in  promotion,  and  your 
position  was  improved  generally,  to  put  it  more'  in 
your  power  to  save  a little  money,  there  would  not 
be  the  same  necessity  to  go  the  length  of  raising 
pension  to  the  level  of  pay.  You  admit  that? — I 
do ; but  if  there  was  such  a thing  as  a temporary 
rise  given  now,  in  order  that  the  men  serving  at 
present  may  get  the  benefit  of  it,  we  do  not  want 
the  full  pay  as  pension  on  that. 

13203.  You  do  not  seek  a pension  to  be  calculated 
on  any  increase  of  pay  you  may  get  ? — That  is  what 
I want  to  convey. 

13204.  Therefore  it  is  not  that  the  principle 
should  be  applied  of  giving  men  the  same  pension  ? 

—No. 

13205.  What  you  want  is  an  adequate  pension  ? 

— Yes,  in  order  that  a man  may  live  and  thrive 
when  he  gets  out. 

13206.  Mr.  Holmes. — When  you  joined  the  force, 
were  you  aware  that  the  scale  of  pensions  had  been 
altered? — When  I joined  the  police  I was  not 
cognizant  of  the  rules  or  regulations,  and  I was 
three  years  in  Castlebar  before  the  idea  of  pension 
entered  my  head. 

13207.  When  recruits  join  now,  are  they  told  all 
the  conditions  of  their  service  ? — They  are  not.  A 
recruit  knows  nothing  about  the  police.  He  is  five 
or  six  years  in  a county  after  he  leaves  the  Depot, 
and  the  idea  of  pension  never  enters  his  head ; and 
to  speak  to  him  about  the  1847  Act  or  the  1866 
Act,  he  knows  nothing  about  either. 

13208.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  bring  any 
other  argument  forward  on  the  subject  of  pension  ? 

—No. 

13209.  What  is  the  next  subject  you  wish  to 
bring  forward? — Lodging  allowance  for  married 
men. 

13210.  Mr.  Harr  el. — What  sum  do  you  suggest  ? 

— 10Z.  a-year. 

13211.  Are  there  any  married  men  at  your 
station  ? — One. 

13212.  What  does  he  pay  ? — I could  not  say. 

13213.  Mr.  Holmes.  — Are  you  aware  that  a 
lodging  allowance  for  married  men  is  not  given  in 
any  police  force  in  the  kingdom  ? — It  is  given  in 
our  force. 

13214.  How  ? — To  officers. 

13215.  Not  as  married  men  ? — It  is  not  given  to 
them  as  married  men.  I do  not  know  anything  at 
all  about  any  other  police  force. 

13216.  Now  that  you  have  heard  from  me  that  a 
lodging  allowance  is  not  given  to  married  men  of 
the  police  forces  in  England  or  Scotland,  what 
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special  grounds  can  you  state  why  such  an  allow- 
ance should  be  given  to  the  married  men  of  your 
police  force  ?- — When  the  regulations  of  the  service 
give  men  permission  to  get  'married,  and  when  a 
man  gets  married  in  the  service,  he  makes  a home 
of  it ; the  service  has  him  ; he  actually  belongs  to 
the  service  then,  because  he  cannot  leave  it.  When 
he  gets  permission  to  get  married  in  the  police 
force,  I think  it  would  be  only  reasonable  to  say,  if 
he  did  not  get  barrack  accommodation,  he  should 
get  lodging  allowance. 

13217.  Would  not  that  be  an  equally  good  argu- 
ment for  giving  it  to  the  married  men  in  England  ? 
— We  cannot  advocate  their  case. 

13218.  Assuming  your  pay  as  a single  man  was 
adequate — that  you  were  fully  satisfied  with  it 
as  a single  man,  and  that  you  were  able  to  lay 
by  money,  if  you  lived  prudently,  why  should  you, 
if  you  desire  to  get  married,  expect  that  the  State 
should  practically  increase  your  pay  by  giving  you 
a lodging  allowance  ? — The  more  I advance  in  years, 
when  I get  married,  the  greater  stake  I have  in 
the  * State,  and  they  own  me  the  more  ; but  when 
I am  a single  man,  I can  resign,  and  go  where  I 
like.  When  I am  a married  man  I. make  the  police 
force  my  home.  I consider  the  Inspector- General 
my  father  and  master  the  remainder  of  my  life.  A 
man,  when  he  gets  married,  has  a family  and 
increased  incumbrance,  so  that  he  should  get  a 
little  increase  of  pay. 

13219.  Now,  do  you  think  a man,  with  ten 
children,  ought  to  have  a higher  allowance  than  a 
man  with  two  ?— No.  But  to  cut  my  pay  10s. 
a- month  now,  as  a single  man,  by  putting  me  out  of 
barrack,  I would  think  very  strange,  and  a man  has 
to  pay  that  for  lodgings.  A married  man,  with  a 
wife  and  family  to  support,  should  get  an  increase, 
and  not  suffer  a decrease. 

13220.  Proceed  to  the  next  -subject  ? — That  the 
nightly  allowance  of  4s.  Gd.  extra  pay  be  made  per- 
manent, to  be  calculated  by  ten  consecutive  hours’ 
absence  from  the  station,  terminating  after  3 A.M. 

13221.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  present  rule,  to  entitle 
you  to  the  allowance  for  a night’s  absence,  is,  that 
yon  must  be  absent  twelve  hours,  and,  of  -the 
twelve,  six  must  be  between  9 o’clock  at  night  and 
3 o’clock  in  the  morning,  or,  in  other  words,  include 
the  hours  between  9 p.m.  and  3 a.m.  ? — Yes. 

13222.  If  a man  left  his  barrack  at  10  o’clock,  he 
would  not  get  the  night  allowance  if  he  returned 
before  10  o’clock  the  next  night  ? — That  is  a fact. 

13223.  Do  men  leave  their  barracks  after  12 
o’clock  to  be  absent  for  a period  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hours  ? — Yes. 

13224.  Under  what  circumstances  ? — From  the 
station  I belong  to  we  have  to  go  6 miles  to  Ballina. 
When  men  go  on  duty  out  of  Glaremorris,  their 
train  leaves  at  half-past  1,  going  to  Westport,  Bal- 
lina, Balia,  and  Castlebar. 

13225.  When  do  they  return  again? — By  11 
o’clock  the  night  of  that  day.  They  are  deprived 
of  nightly  allowance  simply  because  they  did  not 
leave  before  9 at  night. 

13226.  Does  that  frequently  occur  that  the  Clare- 
morris  men  leave  their  barrack  at  half -past  1 in 
the  morning  to  go  for  a day’s  duty,  and  return 
next  morning? — I never  saw  but,  one  instance 
of  it. 

13227.  That  is  an  exceptional  circumstance  ? — 
Only  one  instance  of  it  is  all  I ever  saw. 

13228.  But  one  instance  would  scarcely  afEect  a 
general  rule  as  regards  an  allowance  for  a night. 
Would  not  this  modification  of  the  general  rule 
meet  every  ordinary  circumstance  : Supposing  men 
got  a night’s  allowance  for  twelve  hours’  absence, 
three  of  which  were  between  the  hours  of  12  o’clock 
midnight  and  3 a.m.,  would  not  that  meet  every 
case  in  which  they  are  entitled  to  the  4s.  Gd.  ? — It 
would.  Let  the  number  of  hours  be  twelve,  and 
let  it  pass  over  3 o’clock  in  the  morning  without 
saving  three -or  four  hours  before  the  time  ; because 


I may  have  to  go  on  patrol  from  my  present  station 
to  protect  a man  perhaps  6 miles  off,  and  the 
patrols  will  go  out  at  different  hours. 

13229.  Do  you  mean  patrolling  in  your  own  sub- 
district ? — On  protection  duty. 

13230.  Mr.  Holmes. — Were  not  these  allowances 
given  to  meet  actual  expenses  and  not  to  enable 
men  to  put  the  money  into  their  pockets  ? — Yes. 

13231.  If  the  change  you  propose  were  carried 
out,  would  it  not  often  happen  that  the  men  would 
pocket  the  money,  and  would  not  be  called  upon 
to  incur  any  expense  ? — I would  not  say  that. 

13232.  Mr.  Harrel. — Surely,  if  you  leave  your 
station  at  4 o’clock  in  the  morning  you  would  not 
go  to  a distant  town  to  go  to  bed  ? — But  I am 
talking  of  the  period  commencing  before  3 a.m.  If 
I left  my  station  at  3 o’clock  and  had  to  walk  10  or 
12  miles,  or  go  20  miles  by  train,  I would  not  go  to 
bed  when  I arrived. 

13233.  Then  why  should  you  claim  the  allowance 
intended  to  cover  the  expense  of  a bed  ? — I know ; 
but  the  following  week  I may  have  to  leave  my 
station  at  6 or  8 o’clock  at  night,  and  you  have  to 
balance  one  with  the  other. 

13234.  Mr.  Holmes i — Now  deal  with  the  next 
subject  ? — Extra  pay.  Is.  Gd.  for  eight  hours  neces- 
sarily absent  on  duties  except  warrant  and  patrol 
duty  is  granted  at  present,  but  only  for  six  months, 
and  we  want  to  have  it  made  permanent. 

13235.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  is  another  of  the  rates 
of  extra  pay  which  you  wish  to  be  made  perma- 
nent?— Yes. 

13236.  Mr.  Holmes. — Go  to  the  next  point  ? — 
That  there  be  optional  retirement  at  twenty-five 
years’  service  and  compulsory  at  thirty,  and  that 
there  be  no  time  required  of  a man,  no  matter 
what  his  rank  is,  to  serve  to  entitle  him  to  the 
pension  of  the  rank  he  holds  on  retiring. 

13237.  Supposing  the  maximum  pension  granted 
was  two-thirds  of  the  pay,  would  you  still  ask  that  a 
man  should  be  compulsorily  retired  after  thirty 
years’  service? — Yes. 

13238.  Although  he  would  only  get  two-tliirds  of 
his  pay,  and  might  be  fit  for  active  service  for  some 
years  longer  ? — Yes,  merely  for  the  good  of  the 
service,  to  give  junior  men  a chance  of  promotion. 

13239.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — Unfavourable 
records. 

13240.  What  is  your  proposition  about  them  ? — 
The  total  abolition  of  them  after  three  years’  good 
conduct. 

13241.  Then  you  differ  from  the  constable?— 
Yes. 

13242.  Go  on  to  the  next  matter  ? — Each  man  to 
be  held  accountable  for  liis  own  acts,  and  in  no 
instance  should  a senior  be  punished  for  the  act  of 
a junior.  Supposing  I and  another  sub-constable  go 
on  duty  together,  if  he  gets  drunk  let  him  pay  his 
own  penalty,  not  to  have  me  paying  it  for  him. 

13243.  What  is  the  next  point? — That  promo- 
tions go  by  all  Ireland  and  not  by  counties.  For 
instance,  in  the  counties  of  Louth,  Wicklow,  Kerry, 
and  Down,  men  are  promoted  at  four  or  five  years’ 
service,  whereas  in  Mayo  and  other  counties  the 
average  service  at  which  men  are  promoted  is  about 
fifteen  years.  So  of  course  a change  of  county 
inspectors  would  make  a great  difference  to  a man 
in  promotion. 

13244.  How  is  it  that  the  period  of  promotion  is 
so  short  in  the  counties  you  have  named  ? — That  is 
in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  county  inspector. 
Then  what  I respectfully  suggest  is  that  any 
man  who  would  be  recommended  by  his  officer  and 
considered  eligible  by  the  county  inspector  for  pro- 
motion should  be  sent  to  the  Depot,  and  let  him  be 
there  and  then  examined  in  police  duties,  and  what- 
ever would  be  necessary  for  the  rank  of  constable. 
Then  give  .him  promotion,  but  do  not  have  it  by 
counties  as  at  the  present  time. 

13245.  Go  on,  please,  to  the  next  question  ? — That 
an  annual  allowance  be  granted  to  sub-inspectors 
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and  county  inspectors’  clerks  of  10Z.  a-year.  They 
have  very  onerous  duties  to  perform  by  day,  and  as 
a general  rule  they  have  to  perform  patrol  duties  at 
night. 

13246.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  notwithstanding 
those  onerous  duties  the  men  are  very  anxious  to 
get  the  appointments  ? — I myself  had  experience  of 
the  duties  for  two  years  in  the  troubled  times,  and 
I know  I would  not  go  back  as  sub-inspector’s  clerk 
if  I got  10Z.  It  was  in  one  of  the  most  troubled 
districts  in  Ireland,  Claremorris,  in  1880  and  1881. 
The  increased  clerical  work  I had  then  I would  not 
undertake  to  do  again. 

13247.  Still  is  it  not  the  fact  that  those  appoint- 
ments are  looked  upon  as  prizes  ? — Yes.  Men  are 
ambitious  in  a certain  measure  to  get  them. 

13248.  Chairman. — Go  on  to  the  next  subject  ? 
— That  roll-call  be  at  10  p.m.  all  the  year  round. 

13249.  What  is  the  next  ? — County  inspectors 
ought  not  to  have  the  power  of  fining  men. 

13250.  Mr.  Harr  el. — At  all? — Yes. 

13251.  Chairman. — How  would  you  have  it  done  ? 
— Let  the  Inspector- General  fine  them. 

13252.  Would  not  it  come  to  this,  that  it  would 
be  done  on  the  responsibility  of  the  report  of  the 
county  inspector,  so  that  in  reality  it  would  be  the 
county  inspector  who  would  be  fining  a man  ? — The 
reason  why  I say  it  is  that  at  the  present  time  a 
man  ■will  get  his  expenses  which  hitherto  he  would 
not  in  condection  with  transfer  from  one  station  to 
another,  unless  it  is  as  punishment.  All  the  county 
inspector  has  to  do  is  to  come  to  a station  and  find 
fault  with  a man  for  not  having  his  memorandum 
book,  or  for  some  trifling  thing,  and  fine  him  2s.  6 d. 
and  then  transfer  him. 

13252*.  It  is  not  so  much  the  fine  as  the  result  of 
the  fine  ? — Y es. 

13253.  But  he  could  transfer  a man  without  the 
fine  at  all  ? — Yes  ; but  the  man  would  be  paid  his 
expenses  then. 

13254.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  take  away  the 
power  of  transferring  you  as  a punishment  ? — What 
we  want  is  not  to  fine  men. 

13255.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  want  to  take  away  the 
power  of  punishing  by  the  county  inspector,  inas- 
much as  it  is  not  the  punishment  only  but  the 
additional  power  of  transfer  ? — Yes.  Look  at  the 
County  Mayo,  where  a man  may  get  40  miles  of  a 
transfer  before  the  county  was  divided.  The 
county  inspector  may  turn  about  and  find  fault  with 
a man  stationed  at  Ballaghaderreen,  fine  him  2s.  6cZ. 
on  parade,  and  say,  “ I •will  transfer  you  to  Bel- 
mullet  at  your  own  expense.”  When  a man  is 
transferred  on  punishment,  let  him  be  paid  his 
expenses,  unless  it  is  by  the  order  of  the  Inspector- 
General. 

13256.  Go  on  to  the  next  point? — We  would' 
have  the  force  under  the  sole  management  of  the 
Inspector-General,  and  no  person  outside  the 
Department  to  have  any  authority  to  issue  orders 
either  concerning  duty  or  discipline. 

13257.  What  is  your  experience  on  that  subject  ? 
— An  order  has  been  issued  by  the  Special  Resident 
Magistrate  that  each  man  has  to  do  six  hours’  duty 
every  day,  that  is,  duty  outside  his  barrack. 
Quoting  myself  for  one,  when  I perform  that  six 
hours’  duty  as  a policeman  I am  more  or  less 


reluctant  in  doing  any  more  duty  when  I come  in  Sub -Constable 
and  say  to  my  constable,  “ I have  the  six  hour?S  Thompson. 

done.”  We  will  assume  that  a report  of  an  

outrage  reaches  the  barrack.  When  I have  my  six  11  0ct"  1882- 
hours’  work  done  I do  not  go  out  with  that  willing- 
ness that  I used  before  the  six  hours’  system  was 
established. 

13258.  What  you  complain  of  is  that  the  six 
hours’ duty  is  too  heavy? — Yes;  because 'no  man 
can  lay  down  the  rule  of  a particular  number  of 
hours  for  a policeman’s  work,  except  in  a town 
where  ordinary  beat  duty  is  kept  up.  In  a rural 
district  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  say  a 
man  has  to  do  a certain  number  of  hours’  duty  each 
day. 

13259.  Is  that  because  an  emergency  may  arise 
which  you  have  to  attend? — Yes.  Mayo  is  an 
uncertain  place ; we  cannot  tell  the  time  a report 
of  an  outrage  may  reach  the  barrack ; and  would 
not  I be  reluctant,  after  my  six  hours’  duty,  to  go 
out  again  ? 

13260.  Go  on,  please,  to  the  next  matter  ? — 

Courts  of  Inquiry  is  the  next  subject. 

13261.  What  change  do  you  wish  made  in  them  ? 

— That  the  officers  be  sworn,  and  that  no  man  be 
punished  for  his  evidence,  whether  for  or  against 
the  prosecution.  Every  man  generally,  as  a rule,  is 
guided  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  and 
no  man  ever  will  perjure  himself  even  for  a 
comrade. 

13262.  Go  to  the  next  point  ? — That  a constable 
have  power  to  give  a married  sub-constable  in  case 
of  the  illness  of  his  wife  or  any  member  of  his 
family,  if  he  is  on  duty  as  barrack  orderly  or  if 
he  is  not,  permission  to  go  to  his  family.  Of 
course,  if  a sub-constable  is  barrack  orderly  for  the 
night  and  his  wife  gets  sick,  the  constable  has  no 
authority  to  let  him  out ; he  may  incur  a penalty 
if  he  does.  If  a sub-eonstable  has  not  leave  to 
sleep  out  of  barracks  the  same  penalty  is  incurred 
when  he  is  let  out,  even  though  he  is  not  barrack 
orderly. 

13263.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — There  should 
be  a mounted  head  constable  for  the  Depot  to  fill 
the  vacancy  there. 

13264.  Have  you  anything  else  to  mention? — 

The  authority  of  the  officers  is  very  much  inter- 
fered with  and  diminished.  The  Special  Resident 
Magistrate  gives  orders  over  their  head  and  contra- 
dictory to  their  orders. 

13265.  Can  you  point  to  any  case  whei-e  that  Avas 
done? — Yes.  Thei-e  is  a case  where  the  county 
inspector  had  given  certain  oiders  for  patrolling 
and  the  Special  Resident  Magistrate  about  a month 
afterwards  issued  oidei's  quite  different,  contra- 
dicting the  county  inspector’s  oiders. 

13266.  Were  those  second  oiders  communicated 
through  the  coxxnty  inspector? — Ho.  They  xvere 
sent  by  the  Special  Resident  Magistrate  direct  to 
the  sub-inspector,  and  communicated  by  him  to 
the  men. 

13267.  When  you  make  those  statements  are  you 
merely  stating  your  oxvn  opinions,  or  do  you  repre- 
sent the  feeling  of  the  men  on  this  subject  ? — I can 
show  you  two  or  three  dozen  of  letters  that  1 have 
got  from  different  men  in  the  county  on  the 
subject. 


[The  Committee  adjourned.] 
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Twenty-seventh  Day. — 12th  OCTOBER,  1882. 
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Mr.  R.  W.  A.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  D.  Barrel,  R.M. 

Constable  Michael  Keating,  examined. 


13268.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  position  do  you  hold 
in  the  force? — I am  county  inspector’s  clerk  for 
Mayo  South  Riding. 

13269.  Do  you  represent  the  county  inspectors’ 
clerks  for  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

13270.  When  did  you  join  the  force  ? — The  16th 
July,  1869. 

13271.  When  were  you  appointed  to  your  present 
position  ? — On  the  1st  June,  1879. 

12272.  I now  leave  you  to  Mr.  Harrel,  who  has 
such  groat  experience  of  the  force,  and  I may  say 
without  whose  assistance  this  inquiry  would  not  be 
so  complete  as  I trust  it  has  been  ? — V ery  well,  Sir ; 
I will  answer  any  questions. 

13273.  Mr.  Harrel. — Do  you  wish  to  make  any 
statements  on  behalf  of  the  force  generally,  or  do 
you  wish,  that  your  evidence  should  be  considered 
only  as  that  of  the  representative  of  the  county 
inspectors’  clerks  ? — The  latter. 

13274.  In  the  order  which  you  believe  the 
different  matters  affecting  the  clerks  are  important, 
will  you  tell  us  what  your  ideas  and  suggestions 
are  ? — I will 

13275.  Bear  in  mind  that  we  have  very  fair 
knowledge,  as  a Committee,  of  what  the  present 
position  of  county  inspectors’  clerks  is,  and  we  want 
to  know,  as  fully  as  you  like,  the  suggestions  you 
have  to  make  on  their  behalf,  and  the  reasons  for 
those  suggestions  ? — I will  be  very  brief ; I have 
not  much  to  say.  There  are  very  few  points.  The 
principal  one  is  that  the  county  inspectors’  clerks  of 
Ireland  consider  they  are  not  sufficiently  paid  for 
their  position. 

13276.  I believe  that  a county  inspector’s  clerk 
nearly  invariably  holds  the  rank  of  constable  ? — 
Almost  invariably. 

13277.  And  he  receives  the  ordinary  pay  of  a 
constable  ? — Yes 

13278.  He  also  occupies  the  position  of  assistant 
storekeeper  of  the  county  ? — He  does. 

13279.  And  for  that  he  receives  the  sum  of  71. 10s. 
a-year  ? — Yes. 

13280.  Out  of  that  71.  10s.  lie  is  obliged  to  expend 
certain  sums  from  time  to  time,  for  firing  for  the 
store,  and  also  for  different  items  in  the  way  of 
repairs  to  clothing,  and  keeping  the  arms  and 
accoutrements  that  may  be  in  the  store  in  good 
order  ? — Yes. 

13281.  On  the  average,  within  your  experience  as 
a county  inspector’s  clerk,  what  have  you  expended 
annually  on  such  items  ? — My  monthly  expenditure 
would  be  about  15s.  or  16s. ; so  that  my  annual  ex- 
penditure would  be  10Z.  or  12Z. 

13282.  That  has  been  your  annual  expenditure  ? 
— It  has.  Some  months  it  would  be  a great  deal 
more;  for  instance,  one  time  when  I was  in 
Limerick  as  county  inspectors’  clerk,  the  old  cloth- 
ing was  for  a considerable  period  allowed  to  lie  over 
without  being  sent  to  the  Depot,  and,  in  consequence, 
it  got  into  a very  bad  state. 

13283.  Do  you  mean  by  the  old  clothing,  the 
greatcoats  and  the  clothing  of  men  discharged  and 
retired,  in  which  there  was  still  some  wear? — 
Precisely. 

13284.  You  are  responsible  for  receiving  that  from 
the  district? — Yes. 


13285.  In  this  particular  district  it  was  allowed 
to  lie  two  yeai’S  before  being  forwarded  to  the 
Depot  ? — Yes. 

13286.  The  clothing  suffered  a good  deal  during 
that  time  ? — Yes.  It  was  bad  when  it  was  taken 
into  store,  I have  no  doubt,  but  still  we  are  bound 
to  receive  it,  and  it  suffered  very  much  in  store 
from  damp  and  moths,  and  everything  else.  So  that 
when  it  was  called  up  I had  to  employ  two 
tailors  in  the  store  for  three  days  at  a cost  of 
1Z.  10s. 

13287.  That  was  an  exceptional  expenditure  ? — 
It  was;  but  that  expenditure  occurs  whenever 
clothing  is  being  sent  away.  It  is  not  perhaps  as 
heavy,  but  more  or  less  must  be  expended. 

13288.  Of  course,  I need  not  remind  you,  but  still 
it  is  necessary  it  should  be  put  down  here,  that  if 
you  believe  the  clothing  not  to  bo  in  good  order  you 
notify  that  to  the  officer  of  the  district,  who  is 
responsible  for  taking  it  up  from  the  men  in  good 
order  ? — That  is  a fact. 

13289.  And  he  has  the  option  of  either  having  it 
repaired  or  authorizing  you  to  repair  it  at  his 
expense,  recovering  the  amount  off  the  men  ? — 
Yes. 

13290.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  you  could  scarcely 
say  that  as  regards  repairs  and  alteration  of  clothing 
received,  that  you  are  responsible  beyond  wliat 
damage  may  occur  from  its  lying  too  long  in  the 
store.  Would  not  that  be  so  ? — It  would ; but  there 
were  certain  instances  in  which  men  were  dismissed 
at  a day’s  notice,  and  their  clothing  thrown  there. 
The  sub-inspector  could  hardly  be  accountable  for 
the  clothing  of  such  men. 

13291.  But  still  the  regulations  of  the  service  hold 
him  responsible.  A dismissed  man  always  has  to 
receive  some  pay,  and  before  a sub-inspector  pays 
such  a man  he  is  bound  to  see  that  all  articles 
belonging  to  the  public  are  handed  over  in  good 
proper  order,  having  regard  to  the  state  of  repair 
of  the  different  articles  ? — Certainly. 
ig  13292.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  I understand  you  to  say 
that  a county  inspector’s  clerk  becomes  a constable 
by  the  fact  of  his  appointment  to  the  post  of  clerk ; 
even  if  he  had  been  a sub-constable  before  ? — Not 
necessarily.  They  hold  the  position  as  sub-constable, 
acting  constable,  and  constable. 

13293.  Mr.  Hai-rel. — In  most  offices  in  Ireland 
there  are  assistant  clerks  ? — There  are. 

13294.  And  assistant  clerks  are  provided  as 
vacancies  occur  from  a list  kept  by  the  Inspector- 
General? — Yes. 

13295.  A man  must  have  attained  a certain 
service  in  the  force  before  he  can  become,  an 
assistant  clerk  ? — He  must,  at  least  five  years  in  a 
county. 

13296.  After  he  has  become  an  assistant  clerk  he 
is  usually  promoted  if  he  is  found  efficient  ? — That 
may  be  as  a matter  of  course.  It  may  be  as  the 
county  promotion  list  goes,  and  not  specially . 

13297.  At  any  rate,  he  has  to  serve  some  time  as 
an  assistant  clerk  before  his  turn  would  come  for  a 
vacancy  for  the  County  Inspector’s  clerkship  ? 
About  eighteen  months  generally. 

13298.  Supposing  he  had  not  received  his  pro-> 
motion  until  his  turn  on  the  list  comes,  he  is 
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usually  made  an  acting  constable  when  he  gets  the 
responsible  position  of  county  inspector’s  clerk  ? — 
As  a matter  of  necessity.  I have  seen  county 
inspectors’  clerks  sub-constables,  but  their  position 
was  generally  remedied  in  as  short  a time  as 
possible. 

13299.  And,  again,  he  generally  gets  the  rank  of 
constable  within  a short  time  after  he  has  been 
promoted  to  acting  constable  ? — He  has  to  take  his 
turn  for  that. 

13300.  But  an  acting  constable  only  usually 
occupies  that  rank  about  eighteen  months  ? — Yes. 

13301.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  is  your  pay  now  P — 
72Z.  16s. 

13302.  Mr.  Harrel. — To  take  up  the  subject  of 
expenses  incurred  as  assistant  storekeeper,  have 
you  at  your  own  expense  to  provide  a fire  in  the 
public  store  ? — I have.  I would  prefer  to  deal  first 
with  the  position  of  county  inspector’s  clerk,  for 
which  I have  nothing  at  all  extra  to  my  position  as 
a constable. 

13303.  Mr.  Holmes. — And  the  pay  that  attaches 
to  it  ? — Yes. 

13304.  Mr.  Harrel. — Take  the  subjects  in  your 
own  ordei’,  please? — We  consider  the  position 
important  and  trustworthy,  and  we  ought  to  have 
some  extra  remuneration  or  extra  rank  for  it.  To 
meet  this  we  submit  that  the  chief  clerk  should  be 
appointed  head  constable. 

13305.  The  chief  clerk  should  be  appointed  to 
the  temporary  rank  of  head  constable  ? — Yes,  with 
the  pay  and  uniform  attached  to  the  rank.  As  a 
precedent  for  this  demand  I may  mention  the  Dep6t 
and  store. 

13306.  That  would  be  an  addition  to  your  pay  of 
10Z.  a-year  in  round  numbers  ? — Yes. 

13307.  Mr.  Holmes. — If  you  had  not  been 
appointed  to  this  post,  you  would  still  be,  I pre- 
sume, a sub-constable  ? — I would  not ; I lost  con- 
siderably by  my  being  appointed  county  inspector’s 
clerk. 

13308.  W ill  you  explain  how  ? — I came  to  this  office 
in  Mayo  on  the  1st  February,  1878,  from  the  County 
Cavan.  I served  one  year  in  the  office  before  I was 
promoted.  I then  had  about  eight  years’  service. 
I served  one  year  in  the  office  as  supernumerary 
clerk.  In  March  1879  I was  promoted  acting 
constable. 

13309.  Your  pay  was  54Z.  12s.  after  eight  years’ 
service  ? — Yes. 

13310.  You  had  that  in  the  County  Cavan  ? — I 
had. 

13311.  Then  you  were  promoted  to  what  office  ? 
— I came  to  the  office  in  Mayo  in  February  1878  as 
supernumerary  clerk  without  any  special  matter  in 
it  only  that  they  required  an  extra  hand.  I worked 
one  year  before  I got  promotion.  Had  I remained 
in  Cavan  I would  have  been  promoted  six  months 
earlier.  That  is  according  to  my  county  inspector’s 
statement,  and  the  man  who  was  with  me  was. 

13312.  Within  what  period  would  you  have  been 
promoted  if  you  had  remained  in  Cavan  ? — In  six 
months’  time,  and  I served  twelve  months  in  Mayo. 

13313.  But  you  are  now  a constable,  not  an  acting 
constable,  and  therefore  in  a better  position? — I 
would  be  a constable  sooner  than  I got  the  rank  in 
the  county  inspector’s  office.  The  same  constable 
whom  I would  follow  in  the  list  was  promoted  eight 
months  before  I was. 

13314.  Mr.  Harrel. — Is  he  also  a county  in- 
spector’s clerk  ? — He  is  now,  but  he  was  not  at  the 
time  of  his  promotion. 

13315.  Was  he  transferred  on  his  promotion? — 
No ; he  got  the  post  of  supernumerary  clerk  or 
occasional  assistant  in  the  town  of  Cavan. 

13316.  He  occasionally  assisted  in  the  office  at 
the  time  he  was  promoted  ? — He  worked  occasion- 
ally in  the  office. 

13317.  In  point  of  fact,  is  it  fair  to  establish  a 
parallel  between  your  case  and  his,  inasmuch  as  he, 
on  account  of  doing  clerkship  duties  in  the  office, 
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may  have  had  some  exception  made  as  regards  his  Constable 
promotion  ? — Really,  we  do  not  recognize  that  at  M.  Keating. 

all.  I do  not  think  there  was  any  exception  at  the  

time  I was  in  the  office  at  all.  I had  been  a work-  12  0rt'’ 1882, 
ing  man  in  the  County  Cavan,  and  by  the  county 
inspector’s  statement  he  would  have  promoted  me. 

13318.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned  you  might 
have  obtained  your  promotion  in  a shorter  time  by 
remaining  in  Cavan,  and,  at  least,  you  obtained  no 
advantage  by  going  to  Mayo  ? — Yes.  That  is  what 
I want  to  convey.  My  position  at  the  office 
brought  me  no  advantage.  I lost  more  by  it.  Had 
I got  my  promotion  in  eight  months  the  same  as  the 
other  man  I could  have  gone  up  for  the  select  list, 
and  I would  have  promotion  as  head  constable  now. 

Nor  can  I go  the  next  time.  My  work  is  so  severe, 
so  constant  and  heavy  that  I can  scarcely  take  time 
to  look  at  anything  beyond  the  business  before  me. 

13319.  Amd  you  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of 
not  competing  for  head  constableship  on  the  select 
list  ? — It  is  a great  disadvantage. 

13320.  Go  to  the  next  point,  please  ? — You  know, 

I presume,  what  the  duties  in  a county  inspector’s 
office  are — that  they  are  very  constant  and  severe. 

Our  hours  are  from  about  half-past  8 a.m.  to  8 p.m. 

13321.  Have  you  an  assistant  ? — Yes. 

13322.  More  than  one  ? — One  assistant,  and  an 
authorized  help. 

13323.  Mr.  Holmes. — Did  you  know  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  duties  of  the  office  before  you  took  it  ? 

— I did  not. 

13324.  Mr.  Harrel. — When  you  alluded  to  the 
select  list,  you  had,  as  a county  inspector’s  clerk, 
independent  of  the  select  list,  certain  advantages 
as  regards  competing  for  head  constableship.  I do 
not  say  they  may  be  apparent  in  your  case,  but 
there  are  certain  advantages  attached  to  the  posi- 
tion of  clerk  competing  for  head  constableship  ? — 

I want  to  deal  first  with  the  position  of  county 
inspector’s  clerk,  and  show  that  I have  nothing 
for  it. 

13326.  Go  on  in  the  order  you  like  ? — For  the 
last  three  years  our  work  has  been  something 
fearful.  We  work  early  and  late,  and  are  never 
relieved  of  responsibility.  All  protections  for  the 
Sheriff,  emergency  men,  gentlemen,  and  all  expe- 
ditions, are  furnished  in  the  office.  The  respon- 
sibility is  heavy,  inasmuch  as  the  least  mistake  on 
my  part  would  set  the  whole  thing  astray,  as 
perhaps  has  occurred  once  or  so  in  other  places, 
where  an  expedition  of  100  men  might  be  thrown 
out  of  their  way,  and  sent  at  a wrong  time,  and  at 
great  expense  and  inconvenience. 

13327.  That  is  proof  of  your  responsibility.  In 
speaking  of  your  responsibility  that  is  your  respon- 
sibility to  your  county  inspector.  In  reality,  the 
responsibility  rests  with  him? — Yes,  but  he  holds 
me  responsible.  There  is  not  a Sunday  for  the 
last  three  years,  with,  say,  a dozen  exceptions,  that 
I have  not  worked  in  the  office.  In  a heavy  county 
like  Mayo,  we  never  can  afford  to  let  one  day’s 
work  ovei'take  another. 

13328.  Have  you  not  been  relieved  somewhat  from 
that  lattei'ly  by  the  division  of  the  county  into  two 
ridings  ? — I have  considerably  for  the  last  three 
months. 

13329.  Then  that  heavy  pressure  you  referred  to 
does  not  exist  at  the  present  moment? — It  does 
not. 

13330.  Now  please  proceed  with  your  argument  ? 

— Contrasting  my  position  with  that  of  the  ordinary 
constable,  I hold,  and  all  of  my  class  are  of  opinion, 
that  we  should  have  something  for  it  extra. 

13331.  You  have  suggested  the  temporary  rank 
of  head  constable.  Do  you  mean  anything  in  addi- 
tion to  that? — No ; I do  not  mean  anything  in 
addition. 

13332.  Mr.  Holmes. — Contrast  your  position  with 
that  of  an  ordinary  constable? — The  pay  of  an 
ordinary  constable  is  just  the  same  as  mine,  and, 
contrasting  his  duties  and  mine,  I think  I have 
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shown  at  least  that  my  work  will  he  something 
severer  than  his. 

13333.  Mr.  Harrel. — Admitting  that  it  requires 
peculiar  qualities  and  peculiar  intelligence  to  fill 
the  office  you  now  hold,  and  also  that  the  duties 
are  arduous  and  responsible,  of  course  you  hear  in 
mind,  as  regards' being  subjected  to  severe  marches 
and  the  exposure  to  severe  weather  and  also  night 
work,  that  you  at  least  occupy  in  these  respects  a 
more  favourable  position  than  the  ordinary  con- 
stable,— you  always  have  your  night  in  bed,  and 
although  your  hours  may  be  longer,  still  they  are 
regular  ? — That  might  be ; but  I hold  that  a clerk 
bent  over  his  desk,  and  his  mind  and  faculties  con- 
centrated on  the  work,  columns  of  figures  before 
him,  the  return  he  is  compiling  or  the  writing  he 
is  doing  from  morning  till  night,  unable  to  move  a 
single  step  without  devoting  his  attention  to  it,  is 
far  more  unfavourably  circumstanced  than  a con- 
stable doing  his  ordinary  duty,  whose  mind  is  free. 
The  wear  and  tear  is  different. 

13334.  I am  not  comparing  the  two  now;  but 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  although, 
in  your  opinion,  the  preponderance  is  to  be  said  in 
your  behalf  ? — I hope  so. 

13335.  Pass  on,  please,  to  the  next  point  ?— I 
should  hope  it  is  apparent  that  the  great  weight 
would  lie  on  my  side.  You  are  aware  that  constables 
in  charge  of  a station  are  not,  as  a rule,  very  clever 
men.  They  are  clever  in  their  own  way,  and  may 
do  as  much  as  I would  in  mine ; but,  as  a rule, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  fill  my  position. 

13336.  I observe  that  your  position  requires 
exceptional  qualities  ; but  still  there  is  always 
something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  too  ? — There 
is ; but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  my  position  is 
the  most  important  one  in  the  county,  and  I have 
nothing  for  it.  It  brings  me  nothing  whatever, 
only  hard  work  and  heavy  responsibility,  and  having 
regard  to  its  confidential  and  trustworthy  nature 
and  the  peculiar  kind  of  duty  we  have  to  perform, 
and  all  the  important  matters  that  pass  through 
our  office,  I think  there  should  be  some  inducement 
held  out  to  men  to  regard  the  position  higher, 
and  look  more  closely  to  its  importance  than  at 
present. 

13337.  Do  not  the  observations  as  regards 
arduous  duty  apply  particularly  to  the  last  two 
or  three  years  and  in  some  counties.  Have  you 
experience  of  what  a county  inspector’s  clerk  had 
formerly  to  do  ? — I have. 

13338.  Were  the  duties  of  an  arduous  character? 
— They  were.  I may  say,  though,  that  the  Returns 
have  increased,  and  they  did  not  then  allow  the 
assistance  they  do  now. 

13339.  Do  you  know  that,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  fixed  periods  of  the  year  when  the  quarterly 
and  half-yearly  and  annual  Returns  were  being  fur- 
nished, and  also  at  the  times  of  the  month  when 
district  Returns  were  being  checked,  the  county 
inspector’s  clerk  in  former  times  would  do  his  work 
in  three  hours  a-day  ? — That  may  have  occurred  in 
small  counties,  but  it  could  never  have  occurred  in 
Mayo,  I am  sure. 

13340.  You  have  put  that  forward  sufficiently 
now  ? — I could  not  dwell  too  much  on  that ; it  is 
the  principal  thing  I came  here  to  advocate. 

13341.  Go  on,  please,  to  the  next  point  ? — You 
mentioned  peculiar  advantages  with  regard  to  the 
select  list. 

13342.  What  I said  had  not  reference  to  the 
select  list ; but  I said  that,  as  county  inspector’s 
clerk,  you  had  some  advantages  as  regards  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  head'  constable ; that  is  to  say, 
at  sixteen  years’  service,  and  with  six  years  as  a 
clerk,  and  five  years  as  a constable,  you  would  be 
entitled  to  pass  a qualifying  examination  for  the 
rank  of  head  constable.  Is  not  that  so  ? — It  is. 

13343.  Supposing  that  no  select  list  existed, 
would  not  that  give  you  an  advantage,  generally 
speaking,  of  from  five  to  six  years’  service  over  an 


ordinary  constable  of  the  force  ? — It  would,  some 
four  or  five  years. 

13344.  Then,  after  all,  would  you  not  call  that  a 
very  substantial  advantage  attached  to  your  posi- 
tion ? — But  that  advantage  is  simply  nil  now. 

13345.  Why  ? — It  is  nil  since  the  select  list  was 
brought  into  force.  The  advantage  vanished  the 
moment  the  select  list  was  brought  in,  and  left  us 
at  a great  disadvantage. 

13346.  It  does  not  take  anything  from  you  that 
you  formerly  possessed,  but  it  places  other  men  in 
a more  advantageous  position  than  they  were  in 
before  ? — I hold  that  it  places  us  at  at  a disadvan- 
tage also. 

13347.  How  ? — By  a section  of  the  Code  clerks 
had,  as  you  remarked,  to  have  sixteen  years’  service 
and  hold  the  rank  of  constable  five  years  before  they 
could  be  promoted. 

13348.  But  then  they  passed  a qualifying  exami- 
nation ? — Yes. 

13349.  Show  how  your  position  is  prejudiced  by 
the  establishment  of  the  select  list  ? — There  is  no 
limit  placed  to  the  service,  and  a constable,  say,  of 
six  years’  seiwice,  can  go  forward  for  his  examina- 
tion. 

13350.  That  is  under  the  select  list,  and  he  must 
compete  for  it  ? — Yes. 

13351.  That  opens  a more  advantageous  position 
to  certain  members  of  the  force ; but  how  does  it 
prejudice  your’s  ? — It  places  another  manin  a more 
advantageous  position. 

13352.  But  how  does  it  place  you  in  a position  of 
disadvantage  as  regards  the  former  regulation  ? — I 
think  it  very  hard  to  have  a limit  of  service  put  in 
the  case  of  clerks  when  in  an  ordinary  case  it  is  not 
put  at  all. 

13353.  Is  not  it  so  that  you,  although  a clerk,  can 
take  advantage,  if  you  think  proper,  of  competing 
for  the  select  list  ? — Certainly  I may,  if  I have  time 
to  prepare  myself. 

13354.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
office  of  county  inspector’s  clerk  is  one  that  is 
coveted  by  the  members  of  the  force  ? — I think  it  is. 

13355.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a prize  ? — It  is  looked 
upon  as  very  important,  and  something  more  than 
the  position  of  an  ordinary  constable. 

13356.  If  the  post  is  so  arduous  a one  as  you 
have  described,  and  holds  out  so  few  prospects  of 
promotion,  how  is  it  that  men  are  so  anxious  to  get 
it  ? — They  are  not  very  anxious  now  to  get  it. 
Before  the  select  list  came  into  force,  they  were ; 
but  since  then  the  advantage  of  the  position  is 
simply  nil. 

13357.  Do  not  say  “ simply  nil.”  You  still 
possess  the  advantage  over  an  ordinary  constable  of 
obtaining  promotion  four  or  five  years  sooner.  But 
you  may  not  be  in  a position  so  good  as  the  con- 
stable who  obtains  it  from  the  select  list?  — I 
respectfully  submit  we  do  not  hold  the  advantage 
of  obtaining  it  four  or  five  years  sooner  than  an 
ordinary  constable. 

13358.  Sooner  than  an  ordinary  constable,  except 
a select  list  man  ? — That  is  his  fault,  not  the  fault 
of  the  regulation. 

13359.  You  say  that  every  ordinary  constable 
now  who  does  not  obtain  a head  constableship 
under  the  select  list  has  no  one  but  himself  to 
blame  for  it  ? — Yes ; it  is  his  own  fault,  and  not 
the  fault  of  the  regulation,  because  the  position 
is  open  to  every  man. 

13360.  Is  the  test  not  so  severe  as  to  make  it 
quite  impossible  that  an  ordinary  constable  could, 
by  any  efforts  of  his  own,  succeed  ? — I think  any 
man  of  ordinary  intelligence,  that  will  grind  up  for 
it,  will  easily  take  it. 

13361.  Then,  has  it  not  failed  to  be  what  its 
name  would  lead  one  to  believe  it  is — a select  list ; 
because  if  a thing  is  really  a select  list,  it  means  a 
list  of  persons  who  are  pre-eminently  distinguished 
from  their  fellows  ? — I think  it  has  failed  in  what  it 
was  intended  it  should  be. 
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13362.  If  the  examination  is  so  easy  as  you 
describe,  surely  you  ought  to  be  able  to  pass  it  ? — • 
I did  not  say  it  was  so  easy. 

13363.  You  said  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence 
could  pass  it,  and  you  are  a man  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence ? — Yes ; who  had  time  to  grind  up  for  it. 

d3364.  Your  point  is,  that  your  duties  as  county 
inspector’s  clerk  prevent  you  having  the  requisite 
leisure  to  study  ? — Precisely ; and  I think  I have 
shown  that  the  advantage  of  Code  section  1449  has 
ceased  to  exist. 

13365.  But  do  you  not  think  that  your  duties  as 
county  inspector’s  clerk  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
which  has  been  a specially  disturbed  district,  are 
specially  severe,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  taken  as 
typical  of  the  duties  of  the  position  of  county 
inspector’s  clerks  generally  ? — I think  they  ought ; 
for  returns  have  been  piled  on  the  top  of  returns, 
and  work  added  to  work  in  every  office  in  Ireland. 
They  do  not  make  exceptions  in  the  returns  for  one 
county,  unless  it  be  for  some  local  matter. 

13366.  Mr.  Harr  el. — I think  we  understand  your 
position  with  regard  to  that  ? — I have  shown  that 
any  advantage  there  was  has  ceased  to  exist,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  it  places  us  at  a disadvantage — it 
places  our  limit  at  sixteen  years’  service,  while 
there  is  no  limit  at  all  placed  to  an  ordinary 
constable  of  the  force. 

13367.  I do  not  think  you  could  add  anything 
more  ? — I would  request  your  special  attention  to 
it,  in  the  hope  that  that  section  of  the  Code  may  be 
modified — No.  1449. 

13368.  What  modification  do  you  suggest  ? — In 
addition  to  the  temporary  rank  of  head  constable, 
my  further  suggestion  is  that  it  be  made  permanent 
after  five  years  in  a county  inspector’s  office,  irre- 
spective of  service  in  the  force. 

13369.  That  is  five  years  as  chief  clerk  ? — Yes. 
It  does  away  with  the  sixteen  years’  service,  but,  of 
course,  the  necessary  examination  should  be  passed. 

13370.  It  is  not  your  suggestion  that  when  you 
attain  the  absolute  rank,  you  should  continue  in 
the  office  ?- — Certainly  not. 

13371.  But  you  should  then  go  out  to  your 
duties  ? — Yes. 

13372.  It  would  not  change  the  matter,  except  as 
regards  one  year’s  service  in  the  office  and  the 
restriction  as  regards  the  number  of  years’  service 
in  the  force  ? — Yes. 

13373.  Mr.  Holmes. — If,  after  five  years,  a man 
can  become  head  constable,  surely  that  would 
depend  on  whether  there  were  vacancies  in  the 
office  of  head  constable  ? — I seek  that  with  a view 
of  supposing  they  are  more  on  a footing  with  the 
select  list  promotions ; for  as  it  stands  at  present, 
we  are  left  totally  behind  the  constables  lying  in 
out-stations  not  pressed  with  work.  While  we 
have  been  pressed  with  work  all  this  time,  they 
quietly  stepped  by  us  at  about  half  our  service,  and 
have  been  promoted. 

13374.  Mr.  Harrel.— You  are  aware,  of  course, 
that  only  a certain  proportion  of  the  appointments 
are  given  for  competition  by  men  on  the  select 
list  ? — I am. 

13375.  What  pi’opoi*tion  of  the  appointments  ? — 
I cannot  say. 

13376.  Is  not  it  every  eighth  vacancy  ? — It  is,  I 
think. 

13377.  It  is  about  every  eighth  vacancy,  and  it 
is  only  at  considerable  intervals  that  these  exami- 
nations take  place  at  all  ? — The  select  list  examina- 
tions take  place  at  intervals  of  one  year. 

13378.  Then  only  a limited  number  of  appoint- 
ments are  given,  and  the  competition  for  those 
appointments  is  open  to  the  entire  force  of  con- 
stables who  comply  with  the  conditions  ? — Yes. 

13379.  Then  after  all  it  does  require  a man  of 
special  ability  to  come  out  as  a successful  com- 
petitor on  those  occasions  ?-e=It  does  require  some 
ability.  There  have  been  only  very  few  spun 
on  it  that  I ever  heard  of  ;.  I think-  only  two  or  three ; 

[1502] 


and  every  man  who  has  got  a place  has  been  pro- 
moted. 

13380.  Pass  to  the  next  point,  please  ? — I wish  to 
request  your  attention  to  another  section  of  the 
Code — 1644.  It  states  that  if  a clerk  elects  to  go 
forwai'd  for  the  select  list  examination  and  fails  to 
take  a place,  he  lias  to  serve  eight  years  in  a 
county  inspector’s  office  instead  of  six.  Well,  I 
think  that  is  piling  on  the  agony;  it  was  bad 
enough  already,  but  I think  that  is  going  very  far 
with  it. 

13381.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  is  the  next  matter 
you  wish  to  bring  under  our  notice  ? — The  next 
thing  is,  even  taking  it  for  granted  that  we  will  get 
the  temporary  rank  of  head  constable,  that  con- 
stables be  allowed  to  go  forwai'd  and  compete  for 
the  select  list  in  two  years. 

13382.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  is,  that  you  be  placed 
in  the  same  position  as  if  you  were  in  charge  of  a 
station  ? — Yes ; for  of  course,  whilst  in  the  office, 
we  cannot  be,, in  charge  of  a station. 

13383.  Go  on,  now,  with  the  next  point? — In 
making  the  claim  for  the  temporary  rank,  we  think 
it  would  meet  our  losses,  too,  in  regard  to  extra 
pay.  We  are  cut  off  from  every  allowance  in  the 
force. 

13384.  You  mean  that  you  are  not  sent  on  extra- 
ordinary duties,  for  which  extra  pay  is  received  ? — 
Yes. 

13385.  But  do  you  know  the  men  of  the  force 
consider  that  until  very  lately  they  lost  immensely 
by  the  extra  pay  accorded  for  those  duties  ? — I am 
sure  they  did. 

13386.  They  say  what  is  received  at  present  only 
covers  the  expense  ? — Well,  about  that. 

13387.  Then  what  advantage  would  it  be  to  you 
to  go  on  duty  and  receive  extra  pay,  unless  you 
were  making  a profit  out  of  it  ? — You  mean  extra- 
ordinary duty,  but  there  are  a good  many  extra- 
ordinary duties  for  which  extra  pay  is  given. 

13388.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  are  they? — In  a 
district  where  there  is  a protection  post,  two  men 
go  out  from  the  station  every  night  to  that  protec- 
tion post.  They  spend  the  night  there,  and  for  that 
they  receive  4s.  Qd.,  and  come  back  in  the  morning. 
In  the  next  district  to  the  one  I serve  in  many  men 
will  have,  as  a rule,  eight  nights  out  during  the 
month,  for  which  they  receive  21.  5s.  in  addition  to 
their  pay. 

13389.  Had  not  they  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  night’s  lodging  and  meals  ? — They  get  the 
lodging  gratis;  they  stay  in  the  house  with  the 
man  they  are  protecting.  I do  not  know  what 
they  should  provide. 

13390.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  allowance  is  to 
meet  these  expenses  ? — I do ; but  I should  not  wish 
my  evidence  to  militate  in  that  direction. 

13391.  Mr.  Harrel. — But  after  all,  if  you  give 
this  as  an  instance,  we  must  take  it  down  ? — Yes. 

13392.  Mr.  Holmes. — I am  afraid  you  have  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag  ?— -No ; I will  withdraw  that 
if  you  kindly  permit  me. 

13393.  You  mean  the  whole  claim  on  that 
ground  ? — On  that  ground  and  let  the  claim  stand. 

13394.  I do  not  know  that  we  can  ? — But  of 
course  it  is  evidence  I am  trying  to  put  in  as 
favourable  a light  as  I can  for  myself,  not  saying 
what  the  expenditure  is  on  the  other  side ; but  I 
would  forego  that  claim  altogether  if  you  permit 

13395.  You  opened  your  evidence  by  saying  by 
virtue  of  your  office  you  should  be  a head  constable? 
— I ask  the  temporary  rank  with  pay  and  uniform, 
and  that  that  rank  be  made  permanent  after  five 
years’  service  in  the  office ; what  I mentioned  sub- 
sequently was  to  bear  me  out  in  making  that 
claim. 

13396.  Mr.  Harrel. — Go  on,  now,  to  the  next 
argument  ?— There  is  a matter  I would  bring 
under  your  notice  with  reference  to  my  position. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  I have  nothing  for  my 
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position  as  county  inspector’s  clerk,  the  allowance  1 
do  get  being  for  my  position  as  storekeeper,  I find 
that  an  army  clerk,  an  orderly-room  sergeant,  for 
instance,  gets  2d.  a-day  extra  the  pay  of  the 
ordinary  duty  sergeant,  that  is,  2s.  Gd.  a-day,  and 
when  he  is  three  years  in  the  office  he  gets  8 d.  a-day 
extra,  and  when  six  years  in  the  office  he  gets  Is.  2d. 
a-day  extra.  At  that  period  he  ranks  as  quarter- 
master sergeant,  though  only  being  actually  a ser- 
geant. 

13397.  Then  he  gets  2d.  a-day  for  three  years  ?— 
2d.  on  appointment. 

13398.  For  three  years  ? — Yes. 

13399.  Then  from  three  to  six  years,  8 d.  ? — Yes. 

13400.  And  after  six  years? — After  six  years, 
Is.  2d. 

13401.  Mr.  Eolmes. — Is  it  not  the  case  that  a man 
who  has  only  had  six  years’  service  can  attain  the 
rank  of  a county  inspector’s  clerk  ? — It  is  not. 

13402.  Is  is  not  the  case  that  a man  can  become 
assistant  clerk  after  five  years’  service? — Five 
years’  service  in  a county,  having  previously  had 
six  months’  service  at  the  depot. 

13403.  Is  it  not  the  case,  again  I ask  you,  that  a 
man  who  has  only  had  five  years’  service  in  a county 
may  be  assistant  clerk  ? — It  is. 

13404.  May  he  not  be  promoted  after  one  year’s 
service  as  assistant  to  the  office  of  county  inspector’s 
clerk  ? — He  may. 

13405.  Therefore  it  is  possible  that  a man  of  six 
years’  service  may  attain  the  rank  of  county 
inspector’s  clerk? — I have  never  known  a case 
of  it. 

13406.  Is  it  not  possible'?— It  might  be  pos- 
sible. 

13407.  Then,  assuming  it  is  possible,  would  not 
the  salary  of  a sub-constable  of  six  years’  service  be 
54 Z.  12s.  ?— That  is  all. 

13408.  If  he  becomes  county  inspector’s  clerk, 
will  he  not,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  obtain  the  rank 
of  acting  constable  ? — They  give  the  rank,  but  I 
cannot  say  why. 

13409.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  he  gets  it  ? — 
As  a rule,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  that  he  gets  the 
position  at  all  if  he  is  not  more  than  a sub-con- 
stable. 

13410.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a man,  upon  his 
appointment  to  the  office  of  county  inspector’s 
clerk,  gets  the  temporary  rank  of  an  acting  con- 
stable with  the  pay  of  an  acting  constable  ? — I 
heard  of  one  case  of  it,  and  only  one.  I think  they 
do  not  make  appointments  unless  a man  is  acting 
constable  first. 

13411.  Mr.  Barrel. — But  did  not  he  receive  the 
rank  of  acting  constable  at  the  time  .he  was 
assistant  clerk  ? — Ho. 

13412.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a man  who 
becomes  assistant  clerk  is  usually  an  acting  con- 
stable before  he  is  appointed  assistant  clerk? — I 
never  stated  that. 

13413.  Does  not  he  usually  receive  promotion 
to  acting  constable  either  whilst  he  is  assistant 
clerk  or  immediately  on  his  appointment  as  county 
inspector’s  clerk  ? — He  does. 

13414.  Mr.  Eolmes. — That  being  the  case,  is  it 
not  possible  that  a man  who  had  only  six  years’ 
service  could  get  the  rank  and  pay  of  an  acting  con- 
stable ? — I am  not  sure  that  what  I am  stating  is 
exactly  correct  from  the  way  you  put  it  to  me.  I 
never  knew  for  a fact,  and  never  heard,  that  a man 
was  appointed  county  inspector’s  clerk  as  sub-con- 
stable, and  that  he  then  got  the  rank  in  virtue  of 
his  office. 

13415.  Is  it  not  a rule  of  the  service  that  a man 
cannot  be  appointed  assistant  clerk  unless  he  has 
had  five  years’  service  in  a county  ? — It  is. 

13416.  Does  not  that  rule  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  a man  being  appointed  who  has  only 
just  had  that  five  years’  service  ? — It  does. 

13417.  Is  it  not  possible  a man  with  that  service 
may  be  appointed  ? — It  is. 


13418.  Supposing  a man  who  had  only  that 
number  of  years’  service  was  made  assistant  clerk, 
is  it  not  the  case  that  upon  his  appointment  he 
would  get  the  rank  and  pay  of  acting  constable  by 
virtue  of  his  office  as  assistant  clerk  ? — There  is 
nothing  in  the  regulations  to  enforce  that. 

13419.  Is  not  it  a certainty  that  he  would  get  it  ? 

I cannot  state  that  it  is. 

13420.  Mr.  Barrel. — Does  not  it  usually  follow 
that  he  is  either  promoted  during  the  time  he  is 
assistant  clerk  or  immediately  on  his  appointment  ? 
— It  usually  follows  that  when  he  becomes  county 
inspector’s  clerk  he  gets  promotion. 

13421.  Mr.  Eolmes. — And  does  he  not  become 
county  inspector’s  clei’k  one  year  after  he  becomes 
assistant  clex-k  ? — From  one  to  two  years. 

13422.  Take  it  at  two  years.  Therefore,  after 
eight  years’  service  he  would  be  able  to  get  the 
rank  and  pay  of  an  acting  constable  ? — Yes. 

13423.  Would  not  his  pay  as  a sub-constable  at 
eight  yeai's’  service  be  only  54Z.  12s.  ? — That  is  all. 

13424.  Would  not  his  pay  as  acting  constable  be 
67 1.  12s.  ? — It  would. 

13425.  Is  he  not  rewarded  by  the  difference? — 
Certainly.  But  you  have  put  the  case,  I must  say, 
in  the  most  favourable  light  possible  on  that  point. 
It  is  possible  that  an  appointment  could  or  would 
be  made  as  you  have  put  it ; but  it  is  not  the 
practice,  nor  is  it  within  my  experience  to  say  that 
I ever  saw  it. 

13426.  Mr.  Barrel. — Now,  I think  we  may  pass  on 
from  that  part  of  the  subject  ? — I need  scarcely 
refer  to  the  army  sergeant  again  ? 

13427.  2d.  a-day  would  be  3Z.  0s.  8cZ.  a-year  ? — 
Yes. 

13428.  That  would  be  for  three  years  ? — Yes. 

13429.  That  would  not  be  anything  like  the 
equivalent  of  what  a sub-constable  would  receive 
on  his  appointment  as  acting  constable  ? — No. 

13430.  The  army  sergeant  would  get  3Z.  0s.  8cZ., 
and  the  acting  constable  would  have  about  13Z. 
a-year  ? — Yes  ; but  I have  had  three  years’  service 
in  a county  inspector’s  office,  and  an  orderly-room 
sergeant  will  receive  12Z.  3s.  4tZ.  extra,  while  I 
receive  nothing. 

13431.  That  is  in  your  peculiar  case,  assuming 
you  have  received  no  advantage  in  the  way  of  pro- 
motion and  the  increased  pay  of  that  promotion  ? — 
Certainly. 

13432.  Of  course,  had  you  been  a man  of  shorter 
service  at  the  time  you  attained  to  this  position  of 
county  inspector’s  clerk,  you  would  have  received  a 
substantial  advantage  if  you  got  your  constableship 
at  an  earlier  date? — Certainly.  But  I wish  to, 
mention  also  that  in  the  ordinary  ranks  of  the 
force  promotion  is  often  at  an  earlier  date  than  in 
our  office. 

13433.  And  in  very  many  instances  it  is  a great 
deal  slower  ? — There  are  instances  one  way  and  the 
other ; but  it  is  the  rule  in  most  counties  now  to 
promote  young  men. 

13434.  In  some  few  counties  ? — In  some  counties. 
I do  not  see  there  is  any  special  advantage  by  being 
in  the  office. 

13435.  What  is  the  average  period  of  service  at 
which  a sub-constable  reaches  constableship  under 
ordinary  circumstances  in  Mayo  at  present  ? — Say 
from  ten  to  twelve  years’  service. 

13436.  I do  not  mean  counting  records  or  any- 
thing exceptional  in  a man’s  case.  Does  the  ordi- 
nary  seniority  promotion  of  qualified  men  take 
place  at  as  short  a period  of  service  as  twelve  years 
in  Mayo  at  present  ? — I have  seen  promotion  at 
twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen  years’  ser- 
vice. 

13437.  Then  you  now  put  it  up  to  fifteen? — 
Possibly.  There  are  many  things  to  be  considered 
in  a man’s  promotion. 

13438.  Pass  on  to  the  next  subject? — With 
regard  to  assistant  clerks,  before  a sub-constable 
attains  the  position  of  assistant  clerk  his  name  has 
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to  be  submitted,  and  he  is  recommended  by  the 
county  inspector;  he  is  called  to  the  depot,  and 
before  getting  the  appointment  he  has  to  pass  a 
severe  examination,  which  would  qualify  him  for 
the  rank  of  head  constable  off  the  seniority  list  in 
a literary  point  of  view. 

13439.  What  do  you  suggest  with  regard  to 
that  ?— I have  to  suggest  that  an  assistant  clerk 
be  appointed  temporary  acting  constable  on  getting 
the  position. 

13440.  Are  there  not  a great  number  of  appli- 
cants for  the  position  of  assistant  clerk,  and  are 
not  the  applicants  called  up  in  the  order  partly  of 
their  seniox-ity  and  partly  on  account  of  the  strong 
recommendations  of  their  county  inspector,  showing 
the  anxiety  to  obtain  this  appointment  of  assistant 
clerk? — I am  sure  there  are.  There  are  not  so 
many  applicants  in  Mayo,  where  there  are  almost 
800  men ; only  one  or  two,  or  three  at  farthest. 

13441.  When  you  speak  of  the  examination,  you 
do  not  suggest  that  any  alteration  should  be  made 
in  it  ? — I do  not. 

13442.  As  I understand  you  to  say,  that  on 
account  of  passing  this  severe  test  they  ought  to 
get  the  temporary  rank  of  acting  constable  ? — Yes ; 
to  be  conferred  after  being  six  months  in  the  office. 

13443.  Go  on,  please,  to  the  next  point  ? — I would 
mention  also,  as  having  some  bearing  on  the  case 
put  a few  moments  ago,  when  speaking  of  clerks 
being  promoted  at  such  an  early  date,  that  if  they 
are  promoted  it  shows  they  have  some  talent  or 
something  in  them  that  would  render  them  more 
worthy  of  promotion  than  ordinary  members  of  the 
force.  They  have  to  pass  a very  severe  examina- 
tion at  the  depot  or  they  will  not  get  the  position. 

1 3444.  Go  on,  please,  with  the  next  point  ? — Our 
present  store  allowance  is  7 Z.  10s. 

13445.  You  said  in  a former  part  of  your  evidence 
that  your  average  expenditure  was  12 Z.  a-year  ? — 
From  12 Z.  to  18Z. 

13446.  And  you  quoted  an  instance  where  on  one 
occasion  you  spent  nearly  1Z.  10s.  repairing  clothing  ? 
— Yes. 

13447.  But  you  said  that  was  exceptional. 
Would  you  suggest  that  the  county  inspectors’ 
clerks  should  not  be  storekeepers  ? — I would  not, 
for  the  position  brings  the  only  emolument  con- 
nected with  the  office. 

13448.  But  if  you  spend  12Z.  a-year  and  receive 
7Z.  10s.,  it  is  an  emolument  you  would  prefer  to  do 
without? — It  is;  but  I would  wish  to  have  it 
increased  to  Is.  a-day. 

13449.  Mr.  Solmes. — In  addition  to  what  is  given 
at  present  ? — No ; Is.  a-day  altogether. 

13450.  Mr.  Sorrel. — I think  in  a former  part  of 
your  evidence  you  agreed  with  me  in  thinking  that 
anything  connected  with  the  repair  of  clothing  you 
should  not  be  charged  with,  inasmuch  as  if  you  take 
ordinary  care  when  taking  in  the  clothing  you  could 
make  other  people  pay  for  the  repairs  of  it.  There- 
fore we  will  put  clothing  out  of  the  question  ? — 
Certainly. 

13451.  What  would  be  the  other  expenditure 
apart  from  the  repairs  of  clothing  which  would 
amount  to  18Z.  a-year  ? — The  incidental  expenses 
connected  with  the  store  are  various,  including  a 
great  many  small  things  I can  scarcely  name. 

13452.  Name  some? — There  are  fires  in  winter 
time. 

13452*.  On  an  average,  how  often  do  you  put  a 
fire  in  the  store  ? — In  my  present  store,  which  is  in 
a top  attic  with  a bad  roof,  I have  always  large 
supplies  of  clothing. 

13453.  How  often  do  you  put  a fire  in  it  at 
present  ? — About  twice  a-week  in  winter  time. 

13454.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  fifty  fires,  two 
a-week,  during  the  winter  six  months  ? — I do  not 
know  what  it  would  cost  in  that  form,  but  I know 
that  it  costs  me  about  6s.  a-month. 

13455.  For  the  winter  six  months  ? — Yes. 

13456.  That  would  be  1Z.  16s.  Is  there  anything 


else  ? — The  repairs  of  arms  when  they  get  out  of 
order  in  the  store. 

13457.  Do  not  the  men  receive  an  allowance  for 
repairing  their  arms  and  keeping  them  in  order? — 
They  do. 

13458.  And  you  do  not  take  in  any  arm  that  is 
not  in  good  order  ? — I do  not. 

13459.  If  it  is  in  store,  except  to  be  rubbed  with 
an  oil-rag  occasionally,  what  does  it  require  to  keep 
it  in  order ; it  cannot  break  ? — It  cannot,  and  yet 
frequently  I have  to  get  the  arms  repaired.  Springs 
get  out  of  order,  one  way  or  another. 

13460.  Mr.  Solmes. — Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of 
what  you  spend  under  this  head  ? — I did  not  make 
out  the  list  of  my  expenditure  in  that  way  more 
than  I have  mentioned  already. 

13461.  But  you  ought  to  have  been  prepared  to 
have  supported  this  demand  of  yours  for  Is.  a-day 
with  figures  of  some  kind.  You  have  only  accounted 
already  for  1Z.  16s. ; you  have  got  16Z.  4s.  to  account 
for  now,  unless  you  want  to  make  profit  out  of  this 
Is.  a-day  ? — There  are  a lot  of  incidental  expenses 
connected  with  it,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  give 
figures  for  everything  that  one  spends.  My  store 
is  in  Castlebar,  and  I live  myself  in  Westport, 
where  the  county  inspector’s  office  is.  I have  to 
come  over  to  Castlebar  and  do  everything,  when  it 
is  necessary.  Of  course,  I cannot  keep  the  store  in 
as  good  order  as  if  I were  living  at  the  place.  • 

13462.  Mr.  Sorrel. — Have  you  to  go  at  your  own 
expense  ? — No ; I could  not  do  it  if  I had.  I get 
my  train  fare. 

13463.  Do  you  get  extra  pay  if  you  are  absent  a 
certain  number  of  hours,  or  for  a night  ? — I do.  I 
have  had  seven  Boards  of  Survey  this  year  in  the 
county  store. 

13464.  Mr.  Solmes. — Assuming  that  the  county 
inspector’s  clerks  were  given  the  temporary  rank  of 
head  constable  by  virtue  of  their  office,  would  you 
still  ask  for  this  allowance  of  Is.  a-day? — Well,  I 
just  state  that  the  present  store  allowance  is  in- 
sufficient. 

13465.  To  what  extent  is  it  insufficient  ? — There 
is  a great  margin  between  71.  ,10s.  and  18Z.  5s.  ? — 
The  labour  connected  with  the  county  store  is  very 
great. 

13466.  Then  you  want  to  be  paid  for  your  labour 
in  connection  with  it  ? — I think  there  should  be 
remuneration  for  the  labour  entailed  by  it. 

13467.  But  assuming  you  were  made  a head  con- 
stable by  virtue  of  your  position,  would  not  the  pay 
of  a head  constable  be  sufficient  remuneration  for 
everything  in  connection  with  the  office  ? — Yes  ; it 
would  be  something  like  10Z.  a-year.  I think  that 
little  enough  for  my  position  as  clerk,  apart  from 
my  position  as  storekeeper.  Really  I am  not 
making  any  extravagant  demand  with  regard  to  the 
store.  The  present  allowance  would  not  half  cover 
the  expenses  connected  with  it. 

13468.  But  it  is  very  unfortunate  you  cannot 
give  us  an  account  of  the  expenses  ? — It  is.  I did 
not  make  up  any  details  of  the  expenses. 

13469.  Mr.  Sorrel. — Go  on  to  the  next  matter  ?— 
I would  give  you  a slight  idea  of  the  work  I have  in 
connection  with  the  county  store,  and  I will  do  it 
as  shortly  as  possible.  There  are,  at  present,  almost 
800  men — I had  760 — in  Mayo,  and  I have  to  requi- 
sition for  their  clothing,  accoutrements,  and  every 
article  they  require  to  meet  the  wear  and  tear  of  a 
year;  all  the  barrack  bedding  and  furniture ; all 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  saddlery  ; everything, 
in  fact,  to  equip  a force  of  800  men  for  a year.  I 
have  to  requisition  these,  receive  them  when  they 
are  sent  me,  count  them,  have  a Board  of  Survey 
held  on  them,  and  send  the  certificates  of  them  with 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Survey  ; and  I am 
accountable  then  for  everything  till  it  is  issued  to 
the  districts.  I have  to  brand  every  man’s  number 
and  the  county  on  each  article. 

13470.  Do  you  brand  them  ? — I have  a man  to 
assist  me,  but  I have  actually  done  it  myself. 
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13471.  I take  it,  in  this  county  yon  have  men  to 
assist  you  in  the  store  ? — One  man. 

13472.  But  do  you  brand  them  at  the  store  in  the 
County  Mayo? — Yes ; there  is  an  order  from  Head- 
quarters. 

13473.  That  all  are  to  be  branded  before  being 
issued  ? — I brand  them  in  every  case — two  pairs  of 
trousers,  a tunic,  and  a frock  for  a man ; also  a 
helmet,  a forage  cap,  and  everything  else.  Each 
has  to  be  fitted  according  to  his  measure,  which 
entails  an  extraordinary  amount  of  labour  in  a case 
of  700  or  800  men.  I have  to  see  that  they  are 
issued,  to  receive,  the  old  clothing  into  the  store,  and 
see  that  the  articles  are  in  good  repair.  I have  to 
keep  a store-book,  and  make  all  those  entries,  six- 
teen altogether. 

13474.  Have  not  the  officers  in  the  district  to 
furnish  requisitions  from  which  you  compile  your 
requisition,  and  has  not  each  officer  to  receive  the 
clothing  and  issue  it  to  the  several  sub-districts — in 
fact,  does  not  the  officer  in  a smaller  degree  do 
everything  that  you  have  to  do  ? — He  does.  When 
he  gets  everything  •with  the  man’s  number  on  it  it  is 
easy  to  issue  the  tilings. 

13475.  But  after  all  he  has  to  send  you  requisi- 
tions ? — He  never  makes  requisitions. 

13476.  Does  not  he  tell  you  the  number  of 
articles  for  each  man  ? — That  does  not  guide  me  in 
mine. 

13477.  You  compile  yours  from  his  ? — I do  not. 

13478,  Then  his  is  useless  ? — He  gives  me  a man’s 
size,  and  the  number  to  send  to  him. 

13479.  But  is  not  that  supplying  you  with  mate- 
rials upon  which  you  found  your  requisition  ? — He 
does  not,  I have  the  materials  in  store  at  the  time 
I get  in  his  requisition. 

13480.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  would  not  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  compile  your  requisition  unless  he  supplied 
you  with  the  requisite  information  ? — I will  ex- 
plain. I requisition  for  700  or  800  men.  I requisi- 
tion from  my  own  head  as  to  the  different  sizes 
that  will  enable  me  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
that  number. 

13481.  But  you  could  not  do  that  unless  you  were 
supplied  with  the  requisite  information  from  the 
district  officers  ? — But  I actually  do  it,  and  when  I 
have  everything  in  the  county  store,  then  I ask  the 
officer  for  the  number  of  men  in  his  district,  their 
names,  their  register  numbers,  and  their  sizes. 

13482.  Mr.  Barrel. — Then  in  point  of  fact  you 
send  up  a theoretical  requisition,  and  receive 
clothing  upon  that,  and  then  when  the  clothing  is  in 
the  store  you  receive  the  actual  requisition  from 
the  sub-inspector,  which  you  comply  with  ? — Which 
I may  comply  with.  Nearly  every  sub-inspector  in 
the  force  sends  two  requisitions ; for  instance,  for 
the  clothing  to  be  issued  in  September  1882  the 
sub-inspector’s  original  requisition  showing  the  re- 
quirements of  his  district  would  be  sent  to  you  in 
November  1881.  You  would  compile  a requisition 
upon  that,  and  that  would  be  handed  to  the  Depart- 
ment in  Dublin,  and  when  the  clothing  arrives  in 
the  store  the  sub-inspector  sends  another  showing 
the  actual  number  in  his  district,  and  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  meantime,  and  then  you 
issue  it. 

13482*.  I see  your  practice  is  to  dispense  with 
the  first  requisition  ? — I have  all  the  information  he 
could  give  me. 

13483.  But  your  practice  is  to  dispense  with  the 


first  requisition  ? — It  is ; it  would  be  useless  labour 
to  me. 

13484.  Those  are  your  duties  as  storekeeper  ? — 
Yes,  and  they  are  pretty  considerable  when  every- 
thing is  taken  into  account.  This  71.  10s.  allowance 
for  storekeeper,  I understand,  has  been  in  existence 
for  the  last  forty  years.  I cannot  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement,  but  I heard  it.  The 
labour  has  increased  in  the  ratio  almost  as  it  has 
with  the  men  outside.  The  store  labour  has  in- 
creased with  the  increasing  force,  and  the  increasing 
demands  upon  it.  Every  other  allowance,  I may 
say,  has  been  trebled,  but  this  71.  10s.,  which 
remains  as  it  was  forty  years  ago.  Another  section 
of  the  Finance  Code  requires  to  be  modified  one  way 
or  another  (418) . In  the  event  of  a store  not  being 
at  head-quarters,  101.  a-year  is  allowed,  and  the  rent 
has  to  be  paid  out  of  that.  If  I had  to  pay  rent,  I 
would  have  to  pay  101.  out  of  my  own  pocket. 

13485.  You  do  not  pay  it  ? — I do  not. 

13486.  Do  you  know  any  place  where  the  clerk 
does  pay  it  ? — I am  not  aware,  but  as  the  regu- 
lations stand  at  present  it  would  operate  in  that 
way. 

13487.  That  is  if  an  instance  occurred  ? — Yes. 

13488.  But  it  does  not  occur  ? — I cannot  say  that 
it  does  not.  It  does  not  occur  to  my  knowledge. 
It  is  laid  down  as  a regulation,  and  it  would  be  a 
poor  look-out  to  have  to  pay  this  if  we  did  not  get 
sufficient  to  pay  it.  When  the  regulation  exists  it 
is  only  right  to  refer  to  it;  because  a case  might 
turn  up,  as  it  might  any  day  with  me,  and  my 
store  be  taken  from  me. 

13489.  Is  there  any  other  matter  ? — There  is 
another  matter  I would  wish  to  refer  to,  namely, 
roll-call.  For  the  last  three  years  I found  it  very 
severe  to  work  from  half -past  8 or  9 in  the  morn- 
ing up  to  half -past  8 or  9 at  night,  and  then  to 
have  to  go  and  sit  in  my  room  for  the  rest  of  the 
night. 

13490.  Is  this  on  the  subject  of  extending  the 
period  of  time  at  which  roll-call  should  be  ? — No ; 
but  to  make  some  special  regulation  with  regard  to 
clerks  in  that  respect. 

13491.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a matter  which 
might  come  better  in  the  way  of  an  application  on 
the  part  of  each  clerk  individually,  through  his 
county  inspector,  and,  if  necessary,  to  the  Inspector- 
General,  rather  than  a thing  to  be  placed  before  us 
on  behalf  of  all  the  clerks;  you  think  that,  owing  to 
your  onerous  duties  in  the  office,  that  some  exten- 
sion of  the  period  at  which  you  require  to  be  in 
barrack  should  exist? — Yes. 

13492.  Do  you  suggest  anything  on  behalf  of  the 
clerks  ? — I was  not  prepared  to  suggest  anything, 
only  to  state  the  thing ; but  I will  say  that  I think 
the  time  should  be  extended  for  at  least  an  hour  or 
so  to  enable  them  to  have  a walk. 

13493.  Do  you  say  10  o’clock  all  the  year  round, 
or  11  o’clock  ? — Say  11  o’clock ; for,  as  I say,  we 
worked  up  to  roll-call,  and  could  not  get  out  for  a 
mouthful  of  fresh  air. 

13494.  Is  there  any  other  matter  ? — I cannot  say 
that  there  is.  I confined  myself  to  my  own  peculiar 
position,  and  what  I considered  necessary  with 
regard  to  it.  I have  not  gone  beyond  it,  and  I do  not 
wish  to  travel  into  the  other  matters  of  the  force.  I 
am  sure  you  have  been  extensively  informed  about 
them  already. 


[The  Committee  adjourned.] 
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Twenty-eighth  Day.— 13th  OCTOBER,  1882. 


Present : 

Mr.  R.  O’Shaughnessy,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  W.  A.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  D.  Harrel,  RM. 


Constable  John  Twiss,  examined. 


13495.  Chairman. — You  represent  tbe  non-com- 
missioned officers  of  the  County  Waterford  ? — 
I do. 

13496.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in  the 
County  Waterford? — About  three  years. 

13497.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
Twenty  years. 

13498.  What  places  were  you  stationed  in  before 
Waterford  ? — I was  for  nine  years  previously  in 
the  city  of  Kilkenny. 

13499.  Bring  the  subjects  before  us  in  the  order 
you  think  most  important  ? What  is  the  first  ? — 
The  first  is  equalization  of  pension — that  is,  to  put 
the  men  who  joined  since  1866  on  a footing  with 
those  who  joined  prior  to  1866. 

13500.  Are  there  many  non-commissioned  officers 
that  you  represent  who  joined  prior  to  1866  ? — A 
great  many. 

13501.  Three-fourths  ? — I do  not  know  whether 
there  are  three-fourths. 

13502.  Between  two-thirds  and  three-fourths  ? — 
Yes. 

13503.  State  the  reasons  on  which  you  ground 
the  claim  to  equalization  of  pensions  ? — Those  who 
joined  since  1866  have  the  same  duties  to  perform 
and  are  subject  to  the  same  expenses  as  those  other 
men  who  joined  previously  to  1866.  A man,  for 
instance,  who  joined  in  June  1866  is  entitled  to  his 
full  pay,  whereas  a man  who  joined  in  the  following 
September  will  only  get  the  three-fifths  of  his  pay 
after  having  completed  thirty  years’  service.  So 
that  of  these  two  men,  having  completed  the  same 
period  of  service,  one  has  72 1.  16s.  pension,  whereas 
the  other  has  only  the  three-fifths  of  it. 

13504.  Your  men  like  the  other  men  seek  an 
increase  of  pay  too  ?— Certainly. 

13505.  You  do  not  mean  that  if  you  got  all  the 
increase  of  pay  you  are  asking  for  you  would  seek 
a pension  equal  to  that  increase  of  pay  ? — There  is 
a difference  of  opinion  about  that.  Some  say  we 
ought.  That  if  we  get  the  rise  of  pay  we  are 
asking  we  ought  to  get  the  pension  in  proportion. 

13506.  That  is  to  say  equal  to  the  amount  you 
got?— Yes. 

13507.  That  is  not  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
men  ? — Some  of  them  are  of  opinion  that  it  would 
not  be  got. 

13508.  That,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  hardly  prac- 
tical to  look  for  it  ?— Yes. 

13509.  It  is  not  the  general  principle  of  equaliza- 
tion of  pay  with  pension  that  is  universally  ac- 
cepted, but  I suppose  the  wish  of  the  men  is  to  get 
an  adequate  pension  ? — A pension  to  support  a man 
after  leaving  the  service  in  which  he  has  spent  the 
best  part  of  his  life. 

13510.  Men  enter  the  service  at  an  average  of 
20  years  of  age  ? — Yes  ; I joined  at  19. 

13511.  And  if  obliged  to  serve  thirty  years  you 
would  get  out  at  49  years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

13512.  Suppose  a man  had  served  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  at  a quieter  period  in  the  service 
he  would  be  still  fit  to  take  some  quiet  employ- 
ment ? — He  would  if  he  got  it.  There  was  never 
greater  difficulty  in  getting  employment  than 

13513.  And  probably  never  will  be  ? — There  is  a 


great  difficulty  now.  People  do  not  like  to  have  us  Constable 
near  them  at  all.  John  Twiss. 

13514.  You  do  not  think  that  will  last  always  ? — 

I would  be  sorry  if  it  lasted,  but  unfortunately  it  0ct-»  1882, 
does  not  appear  to  be  abating  much  at  present. 

13515.  Well  the  fever  is  scarcely  over  its  height 
as  yet  ? — It  is  more  inclined  to  lessen  than  it  is  to 
increase  at  present. 

13516.  When  you  entered  the  force  did  you  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  amount  of  pension  you  would  be 
entitled  to  ? — I can  assure  you  that  when  I entered 
the  force. I had  no  idea  what  I had  to  go  through.  I 
had  no  idea  what  my  pay  would  be,  which  was 
miserably  small.  I was  a farmer’s  son.  The  only 
thing  is  that  I knew  I could  leave  the  service  after 
a month’s  notice  if  I thought  proper,  in  order  to 
better  myself;  but  I had  no  experience  of  the 
discipline. 

13517.  Amongst  the  men  who  came  in  under  the 
1866  Act,  would  you  say  that  pay  or  pension  is  the 
most  important  subject  in  their  minds  ? — Pay  at 
present  is  the  more  important  of  the  two ; but,  in 
fact,  both,  are  important. 

13518.  The  young  men,  I suppose,  consider  the 
rise  of  pay  the  more  important  ? — There  are  young 
men  in  the  service  who  would  prefer  getting  a rise 
of  pay  to  pension ; but  any  man  having  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years’  service  would  consider  the  equalization 
of  pension  a very  important  matter.  In  fact,  all 
the  men  who  have  been  in  the  service  for  the  last 
twelve,  thirteen,  or  sixteen  years  think  of  pension 
as  the  more  impoi'tant  of  the  two  questions. 

13519.  I suppose  when  those  young  men,  now  so 
anxious  on  the  subject  of  pay,  coine  to  twelve, 
thirteen,  or  fourteen  years’  sei'vice,  they,  in  their 
turn,  will  consider  pension  the  most  important  ? — - 
Yes ; for  in  their  old  days,  when  they  leave  the 
service  and  have  very  little  to  live  on,  having  spent 
the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  the  service,  they 
consider  how  much  more  important  an  adequate  pen- 
sion would  be.  Suppose  a sub-constable  with 
62Z.  8s.  a-year  left  the  service,  with  four  or  five 
children,  on  three-fifths  of  his  pay  after  thirty 
years’  service,  he  would  have  to  commence  life 
anew,  without  any  prospect  of  any  other  situation. 

Surely  his  case  is  a very  hard  one  so  hard  that  it 
is  calculated  to  prevent  young  men  otherwise  in- 
clined to  join  the  service  from  joining  at  all.  They 
say  to  themselves,  “ Here  is  a specimen  of  what  wo 
will  be  thirty  years  hence.” 

13520.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that 
although  this  claim  with  reference  to  pensions  has 
been  made  pretty  loudly  for  the  last  year  or  so,  and 
has  been  discussed  in  the  papers  and  elsewhere,  the 
Government  has  no  difficulty  in  getting  recruits  ? — 

I do  not  know  whether  there  is  a difficulty  or  not ; 
but  I know,  from  my  Own  experience,  the  class 
joining  now  are  not  the  class  the  Government  would 
like  to  get. 

13521.  As  I gather  from  you  on  this  question  of 
pension,  it  is  not  the  recruit,  but  the  man  who  has 
been  some  years  in  the  force  with  whom  pension 
weighs  most  ? — Of  course. 

13522.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  you  think  that 
the  present  scale  of  pensions  will  have  any  effect 
in  regulating  the  length  of  time  men  will  spend  in 
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Constable  the  force  ? — I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it, 
John  Twiss.  that  if  the  present  system  of  pensions  continue, 
13  Oct  1882  very  few  men  will  stay  in  the  seiwice  if  they  can 
’’  possibly  leave  it.  The  inclination  is  to  save  a few 
pounds,  and  emigrate  to  benefit  themselves. 

13523.  Have  you  heard  that  discussed  among  the 
men  ? — I have  several  times. 

13524.  Perhaps  you  will  agree  with  me  in  this, 
that  this  question  of  pensions  affects  not  so  much 
the  chance  of  getting  the  men  into  the  force  as  the 
prospect  of  keeping  them  in  the  force  ? — It  affects 
the  prospect  of  keeping  those  we  have,  and  I would 
prefer  keeping  those  we  have  had  for  two  years 
previously,  than  run  the  chance  of  getting  others 
now. 

13525.  Mr.  Harrel. — Have  you  said  everthingyou 
wish  to  say  about  pensions  ? — I have. 

13526.  Because  a most  erroneous  idea  appeax-s  to 
have  gained  currency  somewhere  or  other  that  there 
is  a desire  here  to  restrict  what  the  men  have 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  pensions  ? — I certainly 
must  say,  Sir,  that  every  man  with  whom  I have 
been  talking  since  you  sat  here,  has  spoken  in  the 
most  flattering  manner  of  the  way  in  which  you 
treated  him.  I never  heard  of  any  three  gentle- 
men more  eulogized  than  you  are. 

13527.  I would  not  have  asked  the  question,  ex- 
cept that  I notice  this  morning  that  some  corre- 
spondent, on  behalf  of  the  force,  has  thought  fit  to 
rush  into  print,  owing  to  an  assertion  that  the  Com- 
mittee declined  to  hear  evidence  on  the  subject  of 
pensions  ? — Things  appear  in  the  papers,  to  which 
very  little  attention  ought  to  be  paid. 

13528.  When  statements  are  advanced  to  us,  we 
should  not  be  fulfilling  the  duties  committed  to  us  if 
we  did  not  ask  for  very  accui’ate  and  strict  reasons 
in  support  of  those  statements  ? — Certainly.  There 
is  no  doubt  at  all  of  that.  The  police  collectively 
do  not  believe  what  has  been  published,  because 
they  have  already  had  conversations  with  men  who 
have  been  up  here,  and  spoken  very  largely  of  your 
liberality  and  kindness  and  courtesy  towards  them. 

13529.  Chairman. — If  you  are  quite  done  with 
the  subject  of  pension,  go  on  to  the  subject  of  pay, 
please  ? — I would  propose  for  your  kind  considera- 
tion, as  the  subject  of  pay  is  the  second  in  import- 
ance, that  an  acting  constable  should  get  1Z.  14s.  a- 
week  to  put  him  on  a level  with  the  men  of  the 
London  metropolitan  police  and  the  Liverpool 
police.  At  present  an  acting  constable  has  1Z.  6s. 
a-week. 

13530.  With  what  rank  in  the  London  police  do 
you  compare  an  acting  constable  ? — I would  com- 
pare his  l’ank  with  that  of  acting  sergeant. 

13531.  And  you  say  an  acting  sergeant  has  1Z.  14s. 
a-week  ? — In  the  London  police  a third-class 
sergeant  has  11. 14 s.  a-week.  A second-class  sergeant 
has  1Z.  16s. ; and  a first-class  at  five  years,  a man 
of  my  service  and  l-ank,  has  1Z.  18s. 

13532.  Mr.  Harrel. — Tour  pay  is  1Z.  8s.?  Yes; 
72Z.  16s.  a-year. 

13533.  Chairman. — You  say  that  the  London 
police  officer  with  whom  you  are  on  a par  in  point 
of  rank  has  1Z.  18s.  a-week,  whereas  you  have  only 
1Z.  8s.  ? — Exactly. 

13534.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  long,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  a man  would  have  been 
serving  in  the  London  police  before  he  would  have 
attained  that  pay  ? — I take  it  for  granted  they  are 
promoted  at  ten  or  eleven  years’  service  in  London. 
A man  gets  the  maximum  pay  of  1Z.  10s.  as  a 
constable  after  eight  years’  service,  and  he  di'aws 
that  until  he  is  promoted. 

13535.  But  you  ax’e  hardly  able,  from  your  infor- 
mation,  to  tell  at  what  length  of  service  he  would 
reach  the  1Z.  18s.  ? — I do  not  know. 

13536.  Do  you  know  that  out  of  the  1Z.  18s.  he 
has,  if  he  is  a married  man,  to  provide  himself  with 
lodgings  in  London,  and  that  one-fifth  of  the  single 
men  have  to  pay  for  lodgings  outside  ? — Yes  ; but 
I believe  he  gets  4£d.  a-week  in  lieu  of  firing. 


13537-9.  Mr.  Harrel. — Married  men  are  not  given 
any  lodging  allowance,  but  they  get  4cZ.  a-week  in 
lieu  of  coals  supplied  to  men  in  bai’racks  ? — But 
their  wives  can  trade  and  keep  lodgings,  and  the 
men  can  go  where  they  wish  after  having  performed 
their  duty. 

13540.  Chairman. — On  that  subject  of  comparison 
with  other  forces,  we  have  taken  a good  deal  of 
evidence  already.  We  will  get  further  information, 
and  our  Report  will  show  that  we  have  contrasted 
all  the  conditions  of  the  forces  in  England  with  those 
of  the  Irish  force  fully.  But  the  main  fact  that  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  that  in  England 
the  pay  of  the  men  is  burdened  with  a charge  for 
lodging.  If  they  live  in  bairack  there  is  a deduc- 
tion from  their  pay  in  respect  of  the  accommoda- 
tion they  have  in  barrack.  If  they  live  out  of 
barrack  in  the  towns  they  have  to  find  themselves 
in  lodgings  out  of  their  pay  with  this  exception, 
that  if  their  lodgings  in  country  districts  cost  more 
than  a certain  amount,  as  a l'ule,  the  county  finds  the 
difference  for  them  ? — Will  you  not  take  into  con- 
sideration  that  the  majoiity  of  the  married  men  in 
our  service  have  to  pay  for  their  lodgings  out  of  their 
pay. 

13541.  That  is  another  point  for  inquiry,  and  we 
will  take  it  into  consideration.  But  is  it  a fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  men  are  not  accomodated  in 
barracks  ? — That  is  my  impression. 

13542.  I find  by  a Return  here  that  the  number 
of  married  men  in  the  force  is  3,513,  of  whom 
there  are  1,412  accommodated  in  barracks,  leaving 
2,101  who  are  not  accommodated  in  barracks  ? — 
The  only  married  men,  I may  say,  accommodated 
in  bai’racks  are  the  constables  and  head  con- 
stables. Very  few  sub-constables  are  accommodated 
in  barracks  at  all. 

13543.  Go  on,  please,  to  the  next  rank  ? — A con- 
stable after  six  years’  service  ought  to  be  entitled 
to  2Z.  2s.  a-week.  A man  of  similar  rank  in  London, 
or  even  Liverpool,  has  2Z.  6s.  a-week. 

13544.  Mr.  Harrel. — What  is  he  called  ? — He  is 
called  an  inspector  in  Liverpool. 

13545.  But  is  not  your  rank  of  constable  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  always  considered 
analogous  to  that  of  sergeant  in  the  other  police 
forces  ? — It  is  the  same  as  sergeant  in  Dublin  and 
London. 

13546.  Chairman. — But  is  there  anything  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Liverpool  force,  within  your 
knowledge,  which  would  make  your  rank  similar  to 
that  of  inspector  in  that  force  ? — I think  there  is. 
Those  they  call  inspectors  in  Liverpool  are  called 
sergeants  in  London. 

13547.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  in  Liver- 
pool the  proportion  of  non-commissioned  officers, 
including  inspectors,  is  much  smaller  than  in 
Ireland,  and  that  a much  smaller  number  of  men 
reach  that  position.  Taking  into  account  the 
number  of  persons  corresponding  to  sub-constables 
in  the  force,  the  number  of  non-commissioned 
officers  is  smaller,  and  consequently  their  duties,  so 
far  as  superintending  the  others  go,  are  much 
heavier? — I would  prefer  your  leaving  my  rank 
similar  to  the  rank  of  sergeant  in  the  London 
metropolitan  police. 

13548.  Pass  to  the  next  rank  ? — Then  I would 
say  the  second-class  head  constables  ought  to  get 
2Z.  10s.  a-week,  and  first-class,  2Z.  14s.,  which  would 
put  them  on  an  equality,  or  something  approaching 
to  an  equality,  with  the  London  force. 

13549.  Pass  on,  please,  to  the  next? — I would 
give  a first-class  head  constable  2Z.  14s.  a-week. 

13350.  Do  you  make  him  correspond  with  the 
London  inspector  ? — I do ; but  his  pay  is  3Z.  2s.  6d. 
a-week,  while  a head  constable  in  our  seiwice  is 
drawing  101 Z. 

13551.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  head  constable’s  present 
pay  is  1Z.  12s.  and  1Z.  15s. — Yes ; and  a first-class 
inspector  in  Londou,  whose  position  is  somewhat 
similar  to  ours,  receives  3Z.  2s.  6tZ.  A second-class 
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inspector  receives  2 Z.  15s. ; and  a third-class  inspector, 
21  10s.  a-week. 

13552.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  aspect  of  the 
pay  question  ? — I would  propose  that  an  allowance 
of  10Z.  a-year  be  given  to  a married  man  who  is 
not  accommodated  in  barrack. 

13553.  You  regard  that  as  virtually  part  of  the 
pay  question,  from  your  introducing  it  now  ? — 
Certainly,  apart  altogether  from  the  pay. 

13554.  It  appears  by  the  Return  that  of  the  3,513 
married  men  in  the  force  at  a late  date,  2,101  were 
not  accommodated  in  barracks.  Do  they  find  them- 
selves with  accommodation  ? — Certainly. 

13555.  What  you  suggest  is  10Z.  a-year? — Yes. 

13556;  In  the  County  Waterford  small  towns 
and  rural  districts,  what  class  of  accommodation 
do  men  generally  get? — Very  indifferent.  You 
would  scarcely  believe  that  policemen  would  he 
huddled  into  the  accommodation,  hut  they  cannot 
help  it.  Respectable  men,  holding  respectable  situa- 
tions, who  must  present  a respectable  appearance  to 
be  inspected  by  the  sub-inspector — you  would 
scarcely  believe  the  sort  of  places  in  which  they  arc 
accommodated. 

13557.  Are  they  rooms,  or  are  they  cottages  ? — 
Rooms  generally.  A cottage  is  a luxury  very  few 
of  them  enjoy. 

13558.  How  many  rooms  ? — One  or  two.  Several 
have  only  one,  but  most  of  them  have  two  rooms. 

13559.  And  if  a man  lias  four  or  five  children,  it 
is  not  likely  you  will  find  him  with  more  than  two 
rooms  ? — It  is  not,  and,  as  a rule,  with  only  one  room. 

13560.  Are  you  a married  man  ? — Yes. 

13561.  Are  you  accommodated  in  barracks  ? — 
Yes  ; I am  in  charge  of  a station. 

13562.  Tell  me  your  experience  of  the  way  in 
which  men  not  accommodated  in  barracks  live  ? — 
I will  give  you  an  instance  of  it.  Supposing  a 
married  man,  of  twelve  years’  service,  whose  pay 
is  4Z.  15s.  8 d.,  including  the  allowance  for  straw  and 
arms,  takes  lodgings,  he  will  not  get  two  rooms  in 
the  city  of  Waterford  under  15s.  a-month. 

13563.  We  have  had  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
city.  You  represent  the  county  men.  What  I 
want  to  know  is  how  the  country  policeman  fares  ? 
— I have  had  letters  from  Lismore,  Cappoquin,  and 
Kilmacthomas,  and  I have  been  told  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  lodgings  in  those  small  towns,  and 
the  lodgings  that  are  got  are  very  dear,  averaging 
from  15s.  to  16s.  a-month.  I knew  one  case  whore 
1Z.  a-month  was  paid. 

13564.  I want  you  to  tell  me,  from  your  expe- 
rience of  the  force,  how  those  married  men  live  ? — 
Some  of  them  live  'wretchedly.  They  cannot  live 
otherwise.  Supposing  a married  man  is  drawing, 
as  a great  many  of  them  are,  4Z.  15s.  a-month,  after 
he  pays  15s.  for  lodging,  and  10s.  for  fuel  and  light, 
what  has  he  to  support  himself  and  his  family  ? 

13565.  Does  it  cost  him  10s.  a-month? — Some- 
times it  does.  When  you  put  down  10s.  for  fuel 
and  light  for  a man,  with  four  or  five  children,  that 
is  not  at  all  exorbitant.  Say  between  8s.  and  10s. 
Then  you  have  1Z.  5s.  out  of  his  small  pay  of  4Z.  15s. 
He  has  still  to  supply  his  wife  and  children  with 
clothing,  and  he  lias  only  the  remainder,  which  is 
very  small,  to  live  on.  That  puts  them  to  great 
hardship.  They  have  to  pay  Is.  6tZ.  per  lb.  for 
butter.  1 paid  it  last  Saturday.  You  have  to  pay 
2 jd.  for  two  eggs  at  present. 

13566.  In  the  county  Waterford  ? — Yes.  I paid 
it  myself.  The  average,  of  course,  is  2tZ.  Potatoes 
are  very  dear,  8 d.,  9 cl.,  and  lOcZ.  a-stone. 

13567.  Are  potatoes  dearer  now  than  they  were 
in  1874  ? — Much  dearer.  I have  no  recollection  of 
seeing  potatoes  so  dear  as  at  present  since  I joined 
the  service. 

13568.  Perhaps  this  is  an  exceptionally  dear 
year? — It  is  in  the  county  and  city  of  Waterford, 
and  I am  sure  all  over  our  island. 

13569.  Suppose  some  means  were  taken  to  enable 
a married  man  to  meet  to  some  extent  the  expenses 
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of  lodging  accommodation,  do  you  think  that  would  Constable 
have  the  effect  of  hurrying  more  men  into  marriage  ? John  Twigs. 

—I  do  not  think  it  would  in  the  slightest.  They  

will  gain  nothing  by  it.  It  is  of  no  pecuniary  13  0ct"  1882‘ 
advantage. 

13570.  But  you  know  it  is  no  pecuniary  advantage 
to  get  married  at  all  ? — It  is  not ; what  I mean  by 
that  is  that  a man  will  not  put  any  money  into  his 
pocket  at  all. 

13571.  Suppose  men  were  allowed  to  marry,  as 
they  are  now,  at  seven  years,  but  that  this  advan- 
tage of  accommodotion  was  not  given  them  until 
they  were  ten  years  in  the  force,  do  you  not  think 
that  that  would  have  the  effect  of  meeting  the  real 
necessities  of  the  case  ? — I do  not  know ; a man 
having  any  notion  of  getting  married  would  not 
like  to  wait  for  ten  years,  and  when  a man  becomes 
an  old  bachelor,  there  is  nothing  at  all  thought  of 
him. 

13572.  A man  is  not  an  old  bachelor  at  30  ? — Oh, 
he  is;  if  I were  inclined  to  marry  I would  not  like 
to  wait  for  ten  years  merely  because  I would  be 
entitled  to  a lodging  allowance  then. 

13573.  But  you  would  be  allowed  to  marry  at  the 
end  of  seven  years,  as  at  present,  and  if  you  got  a 
lodging  allowance  at  ten,  do  you  not  think  that  this 
would  meet  the  grievance  and  yet  not  hasten 
marriage  ? — Yes ; but  a poor  man  is  waiting  for 
three  years  before  he  gets  any  allowance. 

13574.  Mr.  Earrel. — But  after  all  are  not  those 
the  three  years  of  his  married  life  when  he  would 
have  the  smallest  pressure  ? That  is  a fact. 

13575.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  add  anything 
else  on  the  subject? — It  is  a great  grievance  that 
constables  and  others  who  have  not  got  barrack 
accommodation  have  to  pay  such  a high  rate  for 
lodgings;  it  takes  a great  deal  from  their  miserable 
pay.  A man  living  on  3Z.,  and  having  to  support 
three  children,  his  wife,  and  himself  for  thirty  days, 
there  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  matter. 

13576.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  married  women 
were  allowed  to  be  dressmakers  or  to  teach,  or  to 
take  some  employment  of  that  kind,  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  force  ? — I would  much  prefer  that 
they  would  not ; I would  rather  the  men  would  get 
something  to  compensate  them. 

13577.  I am  not  putting  it  against  lodging  accom- 
modation ; but  what  I want  to  know  is  this,  whether 
you  agree  with  the  evidence  generally  given  by  a 
good  many  married  men  that  it  would  be  desirable 
if  married  women  were  allowed  to  do  something  to 
assist  their  husbands  ? — Certainly ; such  as  at 
dressmaking ; I think  it  would  be  of  great  benefit. 

Besides,  I need  not  tell  you  that  a man  who  is 
drawing  small  pay  with  so  much  to  come  out  of  it 
cannot  sustain  himself  or  feed  himself  as  well  as 
men  who  are  not  married,  nor  would  he  be  able  to 
perform  the  duty. 

13578.  As  a matter  of  experience,  do  you  mean 
there  is  a difference  between  the  physical  strength 
of  the  married  men  obliged  to  live  in  this  way  and 
of  the  others  ? — Certainly ; I am  sure  of  it.  It 
sometimes  will  occur  that  if  you  had  a poor  man 
with  a large  family,  and  you  had  to  walk  14  or 
15  miles,  and  were  not  back  to  your  dinner,  he 
would  get  weak  and  lag,  and  would  not  be  able  for 
his  duties  like  a single  man,  and  a strong,  active 
fellow  who  had  a good  dinner  and  a bottle  of  porter. 

A married  man  could  not  have  this  at  all ; if 
he  got  this  luxury  he  certainly  would  deprive  his 
family. 

13579.  Pass  to  the  next  matter,  please  ? — Un- 
favourable records. 

13580.  Mr.  Earrel. — Tell  us  your  opinion  about 
unfavourable  records? — Men  complain  very  much 
of  being  debarred  from  promotion  on  account  of 
having  received  unfavourable  records,  from  which 
they  suffer  whilst  they  are  alive.  There  is  no  way 
at  all  of  getting  out  of  them.  They  are  eternally 
staring  him  in  the  face,  and  when  he  leaves  the 
service  they  militate  against  him. 
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Constable  13581.  Do  you  think  an  unfavourable  record 
John  Twiss.  should  not  be  taken  into  account  to  affect  pension, 
13  Oct.  1882  no  matter  at  what  time  received  ? — Ido. 

13582.  As  regards  general  promotion,  I take  it 
that  some  system  of  recording  punishments  against 
a man  must  always  exist  ? — Certainly. 

13583.  And  having  regard  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  offence,  it  ought  to  stand  against  him  for  some 
time  ? — We  are  of  opinion  that  it  should. 

13584.  Any  other  principle  or  rule,  would  place  a 
man  of  irreproachable  character  at  all  times  on 
a level  with  the  man  who  had  erred  ? — There  is  no 
doubt  of  that. 

13585.  Say  what  your  suggestions  are  with 
regard  to  the  wiping  off  of  unfavourable  records  ? 
— What  I suggest  is  this,  that  if  I happen  to  have 
two  unfavourable  records,  I would  expect  one  of 
those  would  be  blotted  out  after  two  years’  good 
conduct,  and  if  I continue  my  good  conduct  for 
three  years  afterwards,  that  the  second  would  be 
blotted  out,  that  is,  that  I would  have  both  blotted 
out  after  having  completed  five  years’  unexcep- 
tionally  good  conduct. 

13585*.  That  is,  from  the  date  of  the  second  ? — 
No  ; but  suppose  yesterday  I was  fined  11.,  and  had 
two  up  to  the  present.  After  two  years  I would 
suggest  that  one  of  those  should  be  blotted  out,  and 
then,  to  test  my  conduct  further,  I would  suggest 
that  after  three  years  the  second  would  he  blotted 
out. 

13586.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  would  it  not  come 
to  this,  that  it  would  be  five  years  from  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  second  record  ? — It  would. 

13587.  In  the  case  of  a man  having  a single 
record,  and  who  had  not  incurred  a second,  what  is 
the  suggestion  ? — And  who  had,  suppose,  six  years’ 
service  ? 

13588.  Do  you  take  the  service  into  considera- 
tion ? — Yes,  because  then  I would  see  that  he  was 
a young  man  who  unfortunately  fell,  and  having 
only  this  record,  I would  be  inclined  to  blot  it  out 
after  two  years’  good  conduct. 

13589.  In  the  case  of  a single  record  you  think  it 
ought  to  be  blotted  out  after  two  years? — 
I do. 

13590.  In  the  case  of  a man  incurring  a second 
record  he  should  be  made  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
retaining  the  record  he  previously  incurred  for  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  second,  and  for  three 
years  further  to  wipe  all  out  ? — Yes,  and  give  him 
liberty  then  to  retrieve  his  past  conduct  by  com- 
mencing anew.  We  do  not  want  to  propose  any- 
thing extravagant,  but  something  feasible,  in  which 
we  would  be  supported  by  gentlemen  of  your 
experience. 

13591.  You  think,  in  order  to  protect  the  well- 
conducted  members  of  the  force  and  to  place  them 
in  a position  their  conduct  entitles  them  to  occupy, 
that  serious  importance  ought  to  be  attached  to 
those  records,  but  at  the  same  time  the  force  are 
desirous  they  should  be  wiped  out  at  some  definite 
period  ? — Yes ; at  some  period  a man  ought  to  get 
rid  of  them. 

13592.  Chairman. — Go  to  the  next  matter,  please? 
— The  next  matter  I wish  to  bring  under  your 
notice  is  that  more  money  ought  to  be  allowed  for 
fuel  and  light  for  the  barracks. 

13593.  We  know  the  present  amount  that  is 
allowed.  What  addition  do  you  seek? — I would 
propose  that  it  be  1Z.  a-month  in  place  of  14s.,  which 
it  is  in  the  winter  time,  and  that  it  should  be 
11. 10s.  for  district  head-quarters,  and  2Z.  for  county 
head-quarters.  There  is  a difference  between  a 
county  head-quarters  and  a district  head-quarters, 

. there  being  more  men  in  the  former. 

13594.  Mr.  Barrel. — Do  you,  in  estimating  what 
would  be  required,  include  cooking  ? — I do. 

13595.  You  are  quite  entitled  to  ask  for  that, 
but  you  are  aware  that  the  regulations  do  not  con- 
template the  supply  of  fuel  for  the  kitchen  fire  ? — 
Yes. 


13596.  As  a matter  of  fact  and  experience,  the 
accounts  are  never  kept  separate  ? — They  are 
not. 

13597.  All  the  fuel  is  kept  together? — Yes. 
There  is  a separate  receipt  required  for  the  amount 
of  fuel. 

13598.  Up  to  the  extent  received  from  the  pub- 
lic ? — Yes. 

13599.  Give  us  an  idea  of  the  actual  expenditure, 
including  cooking,  at  any  one  station  in  your  dis- 
trict at  which  there  are  five  or  six  men  ? — I have 
nine  sub-constables  in  my  station.  The  actual 
expenditure  is  about  1Z.  2s.  or  1Z.  3s. 

13600.  For  all  purposes  ? — Yes ; for  the  kitchen 
and  day-room. 

13601.  Is  thht  during  the  summer  time  or  during 
winter  ? — It  may  come  down  to  11.  or  go  up  to  1Z.  5s. 
If  the  weather  is  cold,  men  coming  in  late  and 
early  require  good  fires,  and  the  cost  has  gone  up  to 
1Z.  5s.  in  winter  time. 

13602.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  matter’, 
please  ? — I would  suggest  that  11s.  a suit  be  given 
for  the  making  up  of  clothing,  which  is  a very  little 
addition  to  what  we  already  have. 

13603.  That  is  to  make  up  for  the  extra  amount 
which,  beyond  the  allowance,  we  have  to  pay  ? — Yes ; 
because  we  will  not  get  tailors  at  all  to  make  up 
the  clothes  for  what  we  get  at  present. 

13604.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — A constable 
in  charge  of  a station  should  get  something  extra 
as  compared  with  one  in  a station  with  a head 
constable ; I would  say  4Z. 

13605.  Why  would  you  say  that  ? — Because  he 
has  a great  deal  of  responsibility.  A constable  in 
charge  of  a station  has  the.  men  doing  the  duty  in 
the  country.  He  is  the  man  responsible  for  the 
peace  and  order  of  the  district  and  everything 
connected  with  it.  In  fact  ho  is  the  working  man 
of  the  service. 

13606.  Mr.  Barrel. — After  all,  are  not  the  ma- 
jority of  the  men  of  your  rank  in  charge  of  sta- 
tions ? — The  majority  of  them  are,  but  a great  many 
are  not.  . 

13607.  Would  not  the  grant  of  an  allowance  of 
4Z.  to  a constable  in  charge  of  the  men  he  for  all 
practical  purposes  an  increase  to  the  pay  of  the 
constable  to  that  extent? — Would  not  you  con- 
sider the  responsibility  ? 

13608.  But  would  not  it  add  to  the  pay  of  your 
rank  ? — It  would  be  4Z.  in  addition  to  what  the 
other  men  have ; but  it  shows  some  consideration 
for  responsibility  in  a large  district  where  crimes 
and  outrages  are  committed. 

13609.  Chairman. — Pass  on  to  the  next  matter  ? 
— I would  suggest  that  there  should  be  an  increase 
in  the  stationery  allowance. 

13610.  Mr.  Barrel. — It  is  now  2s.  6<Z.  a-month  ? — 
Yes ; but  it  is  not  permanent. 

13611,  Would  2s.  6tZ.  be  sufficient  if  made  per- 
manent ? — I would  say  3s. 

13612.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  point  ? — 
There  is  another  thing  I would  submit  for  consi- 
deration : the  stoppage  from  a man’s  pay  when  he 
had  been  three  months  ill. 

13613.  What  is  the  next  ? — I would  draw  parti- 
cular attention  now  to  some  matters  of  discipline. 

I propose  that  a man  should  not  be  accountable  for 
the  acts  of  his  junior  when  he  goes  into  town  and 
is  likely  to  get  drunk. 

13614.  That  is  he  should  not  be  accountable  unless 
he  has  contributed  by  neglect  or  connivance  ? — Yes. 
After  having  done  the  duty,  a senior  should  not  be 
responsible  for  a man  junior  to  him  getting  drunk. 
There  is  a case  in  point  in  Waterford  at  the  present 
time. 

13615.  There  is  a case  where  a man  has  been 
punished  for  the  act  of  a junior? — He  has  been 
reported,  and  I suppose  he  will  be  punished. 

13616.  He  is  liable  to  punishment  ? Yes. 

13617.  Go  to  the  next  matter  ? — There  is  another 
important  matter  that  the  men  feel  very  much,  and 
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that  is  that  all  promotions  are  not  made  from  the 
ranks. 

13618.  To  the  rank  of  officer  P — Yes.  There  is 
good  material  in  our  service,  and  the  men  feel  they 
are  as  well  entitled  to  promotion  as  the  police  in 
Dublin,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  other  parts  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  that  all  promotions  should  be 
made  from  the  ranks.  I do  not  mean  that  the  men 
should  rise  to  be  Inspector-General,  but  from  the 
superior  officers  down. 

13619.  You  may  go  on  to  the  next  point?' — I 
would  further  propose  that  the  present  select  list 
should  stand. 

13620.  You  are  in  favour  of  it? — I am. 

13621.  Mr.  Ilarr el. — You  are  aware  that  in  the 
event  of  a man  obtaining  his  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  constable  at  a short  period  of  service,  he  might 
become  a head  constable  at  eight  years’  service. 
We  will  take  the  case  of  a man  who  got  his  acting 
constableship  at  four  years’  service,  which  is 
possible  ? — It  is.  " 

13622.  He  would  become  a constable  at  five  ? — 
Yes. 

13623.  If  he  was  two  yeai'S.in  charge  of  a station 
he  might  go  up  for  the  select  list  at  seven? — 
Yes. 

13624.  And  if  he  had  the  good  .fortune  to  succeed, 
he  might  be  head  constable  at  seven  years’  service  ? 
— Yes. 

13625.  Do  you  think,  yourself,  that  a man  of 
seven  years’  service,  even  with  considerable  ability, 
has  the  experience  and  the  general  steadiness  of  a 
policeman,  which  qualifies  him  to  take  charge  of 
men  as  a head  constable  ? — I do  not  believe  he  has. 
I would  not  promote  a man  at  all  of  four  years’ 
service. 

13626.  The  point  I want  to  bring  you  to  is  this : 
would  you,  in  order  to  make  such  a state  of  circum- 
stances impossible  with  regard  to  the  select  list, 
place  any  limit  as  to  service  on  a man  before  he 
would  be  promoted  at  all  ? — I would. 

13627.  What  limit  ? — Seven  years.  In  my  opinion, 
and  it  is  the  general  opinion,  no  man  has  a right  to 
be  promoted,  except  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, unless  he  has  had  seven  years’  service. 

13628.  The  select  list,  as  at  present,  would  admit 
of  the  possibility  I have  described? — It  would;  and 
some  of  the  old  hands  are  very  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  promotion  has  gone  under 
it.  A man  should  have  seven  years’  service,  and 
be  recommended  for  promotion.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  nine  years  before  he  is  promoted  to  be  acting 
constable,  and  then  he  has  twelve  months  to  serve 
before  he  becomes  constable,  and,  as  constable,  he 
must  be  two  years  in  charge  of  a station  to  compete 
for  the  select  list,  and  three  years  if  he  is  not  in 
charge  of  a station;  so  that  he  would  have  then 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years’  service.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
most  of  the  men  that  no  man  should  be  promoted 
head  constable  until  he  had  fourteen  or  fifteen  years’ 
service. 

13629.  Then  under  these  restrictions  you  suggest 
the  continuation  of  the  present  principle  of  the 
select  list  ? — That  would  be  my  suggestion ; because 
then  you  have  not  a comparatively-speaking  young 
hand  getting  promotion.  A man  having  been  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  in  the  service,  and  two  or  three 
years  of  that  in  charge  of  a station,  ought  to  have 
lots  of  experience  to  enable  him  to  go  through  the 
duties  of  his  new  office. 

13630.  Go  on  to  the  next  matter,  please  ? — There 
is  another  matter  that  themen  wish  me  to  mention, 
and  it  is  more  for  the  men  than  for  the  ranks  I 
represent.  It  is  that  the  constable  in  charge  should 
have  authority  to  give  a well-conducted  man  ten 
hours’  leave  of  absence  in  plain  clothes.  For  in- 
stance, if  a man  got  a telegram  that  his  father  or 
mother  was  dead,  or  that  friends  were  coming  to 
see  him,  it  would  be  inconvenient  that  he  should 
have  to  write  an  application,  and  get  it  submitted 
through  me,  to  get  ten  hours,  or  even  five  hours’ 
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leave  of  absence,  and  it  would  take  two  days  to  get 
that. 

13631.  You  have  power  to  grant  four  hours’ 
leave  of  absence  ? — Yes. 

13632.  And  it  must  terminate  at  roll-call  ? — 
Yes. 

13633.  I take  it  that  you  would  still  make  any 
extension  terminate  at  roll-call? — I would  not. 
He  might  have  it  during  the  night  if  I thought 
his  case  required  it. 

13634.  Except  under  extraordinary  circumstances 
do  you  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  a constable  in  charge 
of  a station  that  a man  for  mere  pleasure  should 
stay  out  an  hour  or  two  hours  .after  roll-call,  so 
that  the  constable  should  have  to  get  out  of  bed  ? 
— I would  not  give  it  to  him  after  roll-call  at  all. 

13635.  Unless  there  was  strong  necessity? — 
Unless  there  was  strong  necessity,  and  the  con- 
stable himself  would  be  the  judge.  He  certainly 
would  not  like  to  be  getting  up  after  roll-call  to 
see  the  man ; but  if  there  was  strong  necessity  he 
would  sacrifice  his  own  comfort  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  man. 

13636.  Chairman. — Go  on,  please,  to  the  next 
point? — I would  suggest  that  officers  should  be 
sworn  on  Courts  of  Inquiry. 

13637.  Witnesses  are  sworn  ? — Yes. 

13638.  But  the  officers  are  not  ? — No. 

13639.  Mr.  Harr  el. — You  remember,  no  doubt, 
that  an  officer  is  sworn  when  he  enters  the  service  ? 
— He  is.  I understand  he  is  sworn  as  a peace 
officer. 

13640.  And  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  his  office  ? 
— Yes. 

13641.  This  is  one  of  the  duties  ? — It  is. 

13642.  You  know  a Justice  of  the  Peace  is 
sworn  when  he  receives  his  Commission  ? — I am 
aware  he  is. 

13643.  And  he  is  never  sworn  afterwards  ? — 
No. 

13644.  Taking  the  obligation  on  taking  the  office 
is  considered  sufficient  for  him?— The  men  think 
that  being  sworn  themselves  the  Court  ought  to  be 
sworn. 

13645.  Is  there  anything  else  connected  with 
Courts  of  Inquiry  you  would  wish  to  say  ? — That  is 
the  principal  thing. 

13646.  Chairman. — This  suggestion  of  yours 
points  not  to  any  doubt  in  the  honour  of  the 
officers  ? — There  is  not  the  slightest. 

13647.  But  it  must  point  to  some  weakness  in 
the  Tribunal,  which  makes  men  wish  to  place  more 
confidence  in  it  ? — There  is. 

13648.  What  is  the  defect  ? — That  is  the  point ; 
the  men  say  that  if  their  officers  were  under  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  perhaps,  they  would  go  into 
matters  more  minutely,  and  determine  matters 
more  strictly,  giving  more  consideration  than  they 
otherwise  would.  That  is  the  opinion  of  some  of 
the  men. 

13649.  In  point  of  fact  it  indicates  rather  a want 
of  responsibility  in  the  Tribunal  ? — Yes,  want  of 
responsibility. 

13650.  Go  on,  please,  to  the  next  matter? — There 
is  another  matter,  and  though  it  is  not  of  very 
much  importance  to  the  force  in  general,  yet  it  may 
be  an  accommodation  to  the  parties  concerned — that 
a married  constable  should  be  allowed  to  go  with 
his  wife  and  family  to  prayers,  and  not  be  com- 
pelled to  leave  them  behind  and  march  with  tin- 
men to  church  or  chapel,  perhaps  a distance  of 
500  or  700  yards. 

13651.  Now  is  that  any  great  hardship  ? — I said 
that  I did  not  consider  it  a general  grievance,  but 
it  is  a matter  I was  asked  to  bring  under  your 
notice.  For  my  part  I do  not  care  much  ; I do  not 
consider  it  a grievance  myself. 

13652.  What  is  the  next  matter,  please  ? — Back 
charges  should  be  limited  to  a week. 

13653.  This  point  has  been  made  to  us  by  several 
men.  I want  to  know  whether  in  your  experience 
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or  whether  it  has  come  to  your  ears,  that  there 
have  been  cases  where  charges  have  been  made  at 
a late  period  through  spite ; because  that  is  the 
ground  of  complaint  ? — Yes. 

13654.  Then  it  is  not  a mere  sentimental  grie- 
vance ? — It  is  not. 

13655.  It  is  a practical  one  ? — I know  it  is  a prac- 
tical one. 

13656.  Is  this  your  own  view  or  the  views  of  the 
men  ? — I am  sure  it  is  the  view  of  every  constable 
in  the  service  that  if  a superior  is  to  be  reported 
by  a man  under  him  he  should  be  reported  when  he 
has  committed  the  offence  the  same  as  the  superior 
would  report  him. 

13657.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  time  within 
which  you  report  him  ? — There  is  no  limit.  I am 
supposed  to  report  him  immediately  after  his  com- 
mitting the  offence.  If  I have  a complaint  against 
a man  I must  tell  him  at  the  next  parade  I have 
reported  him,  and  the  offence  I reported  him  for. 

13658.  Therefore,  so  far  as  I can  see,  this  claim 
for  a limit  to  the  period  of  making  charges  is 
brought  forward  in  reality  to  place  the  constable  in 
as  fair  a position  as  the  sub-constable  ? — The  very 

13659.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — These  are  the 
only  matters  that  I wish  to  put  before  you. 


13660.  Mr:  Harr  el. — The  superior  officers  will 
not  permit  an  inquiry  into  any  matter  after  twelve 
months  ? — No. 

13661.  Chairman. — Is  it  a thing,  of  occasional 
occurrence  that  when  a constable  or  head  constable 
makes  a charge  against  a subordinate,  that  the  sub- 
ordinate will  make  a charge  against  him? — It 
sometimes  occurs.  He  may  bring  a charge  two  or 
three  days  afterwards,  and  the  charge  against  the 
constable  may  be  for  something  that  occurred  ten 
days  previously,  and  perhaps  this  would  not  have 
been  made  at  all  only  the  constable  reported  the 
subordinate. 

13662.  Mr.  llarrel. — And  in  reply  to  a charge 
the  subordinate  brings  occasionally  something  into 
his  explanation  or  statement  which  amounts  to  a 
charge  against  the  constable  ? — That  is  a more 
ingenious  way  of  bringing  a back  chaxge  against  a 
constable  than  reporting  direct. 

13663.  You  think  such  ingenuity  should  not  be 
encouraged  ? — I think  it  should  be  put  a stop  to. 
If  I had  committed  an  offence,  I ought  to  be 
reported  by  my  subordinate,  should  he  think  it 
his  duty  to  report  me. 

13664.  And  if  he  does  not  report  you  in  direct 
terms  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  allude  to  it 
afterwards  ? — Yes. 


Sub-Constable  Patrick  Ryan,  examined. 


13665.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  sub-con- 
stables of  Waterford  County  ? — Yes. 

13666.  Where  are  you  stationed  ? — At  Portlaw. 

13667.  How  long  have  you  been  there? — Five 
years. 

13668.  Where  were  you  stationed  before  ? — In  the 
city  of  Waterford. 

13669.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
About  nine  years. 

13670.  Follow  the  example  of  the  constable,  and 
take  the  matters  in  the  order  which  you  think 
important  ? — With  regard  to  the  finance  questions 
as  far  as  the  constable  has  gone,  I think  I could  not 
do  better  than  repeat  everything  he  has  said. 

13671.  If  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  what  he 
has  said  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  do  it  ? — I do  not 
think  I could.  With  regard  to  pensions,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  so  far  as  he  has  gone  I could  not 
improve  it. 

13672.  Then  pass  to  the  subjects  you  wish  to 
speak  of  more  in  detail? — I agree  with  the  con- 
stable also  with  regard  to  unfavourable  records, 
that  they  should  have  no  effect  on  pension. 

13673.  And  that  they  should  have  the  modified 
and  lessened  influence  on  promotion  that  he  sug- 
gested ? — Yes ; the  present  system  has  destroyed 
the  working  of  the  service  latterly. 

13674.  Point  out  to  us  how  you  think  it  affects 
the  working  of  the  service  ? — When  a man  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  get  into  a row  he  is  hanging  on 
to  the  service  by  a thread.  He  becomes  useless  as 
a policeman  altogether,  instead  of  being  an  active 
man,  as . he  was  before.  He  is  brooding  over  his 
troubles. 

13675.  That  must  be  on  account  of  . the  effect  a 
record  has  on  his  future  career? — Yes. 

13676.  Go  into  his  feelings  a little  more,  and  let 
us  see  how  it  works  ? — He  has  no  room  for  hope. 
The  record  stares  him  in  the  face.  He  says  to 
himself,  “ Here  I am  ; I will  never  be  more  than  I 
am  at  present,  and  if  I look  one  way  or  another 
I will  be  sent  about  my  business  altogether.”  He 
forgets  his  duty  to  the  public  as  a policeman,  and, 
in  fact,  he  is  an  incnmbrance  to  the  service. 

13677.  That  is  because  he  has  lost  all  hope  of 
promotion  ? — All  hope  of  anything.  The  fine 


will  affect  him  whilst  in  the  service,  and  when  he 
leaves  it,  and  in  fact  his  family  when  he  is  buried. 

13678.  Pass  to  the  next  matter? — The  next  is- 
that  one  man  should  not  be  held  accountable  for  the 
acts  of  another. 

13679.  Is  that,  in  your  experience,  found  a 
practical  grievance? — Yes;  for  instance,  this  man 
and  myself  came  to  Dublin  yesterday.  Suppose  we 
were  travelling  on  a different  turn  of  duty, 
according  to  the  existing  l'ules  of  the  force,  if  1 
wanted  to  do  any  little  business  about  Dublin  I 
could  not  go  without  his  being  with  me.  Of  course 
I need  not  tell  you  that  a man  going  into  town 
would  have  many  things  to  do  he  would  not  care  to 
have  another  know  at  all.  I think  one  man  should 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  another. 

13680.  Has  the  present  rule  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing the  senior  letting  the  junior  out  of  his  com- 
pany ? — Yes. 

13681.  The  rule  is  that  one  constable  must  be 
always  in  company  with  another;  is  that  the 
general  principle  running  through  the  regulations  ? 
— Yes ; we  are  liable  to  be  reported  when  separating 
on  duty.  When  we  go  into  town  on  the  ordinary 
business  of  marketing,  and  we  separate  and  are 
met  by  an  authority,  the  single  man  is  liable  to  be 
reported,  and  both  may  be  punished. 

13682.  Go  on,  please,  to  the  next  matter  ? — The 
regulations  in  operation  at  the  present  time  prevent 
a man  being  more  than  two  hours  absent  from  the 
station,  and  he  cannot  go  more  than  a quarter  of 
a-mile  from  the  barrack.  We  consider  that  should 
be  remedied  too. 

13683.  To  what  extent  would  you  remedy  that  ? 
— I think  a man  should  be  permitted  to  be  three  or 
four  hours  absent  if  he  is  not  for  duty,  and  to  take 
a ramble  anywhere  within  his  own  sub-district. 
Nowadays  men  are  in  the  habit  of  walking  a great 
deal.  They  have  enough  to  do  besides ; but  if 
they  are  disposed  to  walk  they  ought  to  be 
allowed. 

13684.  What  limit  do  you  propose  ? — I would  say 
anywhere  within  his  own  sub-district. 

13685.  Provided  he  was  back  in  two  hours  ? — I 
would  make  it  three  or  four. 

13686.  Would  not  that  make  it  hard  to  get  at 
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him  if  a disturbance  arose? — No,  because  it  is 
almost  a dead  letter,  except  in  some  pjaces,  and  a 
man  is  scarcely  ever  reported  for  it  unless  there  is 
some  little  bickering  going  on. 

13687.  Mr.  Harrel. — Under  the  present  regula- 
tion, he  is  obliged  to  tell  where  he  is  going  and  will 
be  found  ? — Certainly ; I would  allow  that. 

13688.  Under  any  modification  of  it  you  would 
allow  that  also  ? — Certainly ; so  that  if  a man 
is  required  for  duty  he  could  be  found  without  any 
trouble. 

13689.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  matter, 
please  ? — The  men  also  say  it  would  be  a very  good 
thing,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  men  of  understanding, 
that  if  they  were  allowed  to  dress  in  plain  clothes 
when  off  duty,  it  is  the  only  way  they  consider, 
particularly — in  fact,  in  every  place — 

13690.  Particularly  in  what,  though  ? — In  a 
country  place. 

13691.  It  is  the  only  way  they  do  what  ? — That 
they  would  be  of  any  use  with  regard  to  strangers 
going  through  the  places,  and  generally.  If  it 
becomes  necessary  to  place  a man  on  plain  clothes 
duty,  the  moment  he  leaves  the  barrack  he  has  the 
eye  of  every  person  on  him.  I saw  a case  in  point 
the  other  day.  'A  certain  gentleman  having  come 
to  where  I am  stationed,  it  became  necessary  to  put 
men  on  plain  clothes  duty  to  watch  him.  I was  one 
of  the  men  myself,  and  the  very  first  day  we  went 
out  I looked  back  from  the  end  of  the  street,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a house  at  which  there  was  not 
an  old  woman  at  the  door  looking  at  us.  In  three 
or  four  days  the  whole  thing  blew  off.  If  the 
public  were  aware  the  men  enjoyed  the  privilege 
there  would  be  no  remark  about  it,  no  more  than  in 
the  case  of  any  other  man ; whereas  at  present  a 
policeman  in  plain  clothes  will  have  a crowd  round 
him  to  the  next  cross-roads. 

13692.  You  mean  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  go 
in  plain  clothes  when  not  on  duty  ? — Yes. 

13693.  For  instance,  the  two  hours  when  he  is 
not  allowed  to  go  more  than  a quarter  of  a-mile 
from  barrack  ?— Yes. 

13694.  Do  you  think  many  of  the  men  would 
avail  themselves  of  that  ? — I think  they  would.  A 
great  many  would.  I put  it  forward  for  the  good 
of  the  service,  not  altogether  for  the  good  of  the 
men. 

13695.  Go  on  to  the  next  matter  ? — That  a con- 
stable in  charge  should  be  permitted  to  grant  eight 
or  ten  hours’  absence,  say  once  a quarter,  the 
absence  to  be  either  by  day  or  night. 

13696.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  mean  once  in  the  three 
months  ? — Yes ; I do  not  think  the  occasion  would 
arise  oftener.  Very  few  might  ask  it,  and  the  only 
place  it  would  be  of  use  would  be  a rural  station  far 
away  from  head-quarters ; so  that  if  a man  wanted 
to  go  to  a neighboui-ing  town  for  a day,  or  if  called 
away  suddenly,  he  might  be  enabled  to  go  without 
applying  to  his  officer,  as  he  must  do  at  present, 
which  would  take  three  or  four  days.  A man  might 
be  invited  to  a social  gathering,  a party  or  dance, 
and  in  a case  like  that  it  would  be  very  well  that 
the  constable  should  be  empowered  to  grant  him 
permission. 

13697.  Would  not  you  know  a little  time  before- 
hand of  a social  gathering  ? — You  might  or  might 
not. 

13698.  But  an  officer  under  such  circumstances 
rarely  refuses  leave  ? — Yes,  rarely;  but  time  might 
not  permit  to  ask  him. 

13699.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  subject? — 
That  married  men  be  permitted  to  sleep  out  on  a 
more  liberal  rule  than  at  present. 

13700.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  present  rule  is  one  in 
6ve?. — Yes.  I would  say  one  in  three,  and  when  a 
man  is  not  required  for  duty  he  should  be  permitted 
to  stop  at  home  at  his  lodgings.  It  is  in  the  present 
regulations,  but  still  the  men  have  to  attend  roll- 
call,  and  it  would  be  just  as  well  if  they  were 
allowed  to  stay  at  home. 


13701.  Pass  to  the  next?  — Single  men  in  Sub-Coustable 
barrack  should  be  better  accommodated  than  at  Patri<&  Ryan, 
present.  

13701*.  In  what  respect  ? — The  dormitory,  day-  ct'  1882' 
room,  and  kitchen,  are  the  only  parts  of  a barrack 
that  a sub-constable  is  allowed  for  his  accommoda- 
tion at  all. 

13702.  What  do  you  ask  more  for  him  ? — I would 
say  there  should  be  at  least  some  place  for  men  to 
dress  and  undress,  and  clean  themselves,  besides  the 
apartments  I have  mentioned.  In  some  stations  , 
they  have  no  place  to  change  their  clothes,  except  in 
presence  of  a married  woman  in  barracks  in  the 
kitchen. 

13703.  Is  not  there  generally  a store-room  off 
the  kitchen  ? — In  some  places  only.  I have  been  in 
four  stations  during  my  service,  and  only  in  two  was 
there  any  accommodation  at  all. 

13704.  Chairman. — Is  not  there  the  dormitory  ? 

— Yes.  I am  supposed  to  be  out  of  that  at  a certain 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  the  servant  will  clean  it 
out  then.  If  I go  back  again  I may  cause  some  dirt, 
and  in  some  places  I would  hardly  be  allowed. 

13705.  Mr.  Ham-el. — The  regulations  state  you 
are  to  clean  your  clothes  in  the  day-room  ?— Yes. 

13706.  Is  there  any  regulation  which  would 
prohibit  you  from  putting  on  your  clothes  there  ? — 

When  cleaning  myself  up  for  parade  in  the  morning 
is  about  the  worst  time. 

13707.  What  remedy  do  you  suggest  ? — I suggest 
that  there  should  be  more  accommodation  given.  The 
public  are  paying  for  a barrack  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  police,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  police 
do  not  occupy  a barrack,  but  the  whole  place  is 
taken  up  by  married  men,  and  they  occupy  the  best 
of  the  barrack,  without  exception. 

13708.  That  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  regulations  ? — It  is  not. 

13709.  The  barracks  are  primarily  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  single  men? — Yes. 

13710.  Then  if  there  is  any  accommodation  over 
it  is  to  go  to  a married  family  ? — Yes.  I would  say 
they  should  manage  so  that  the  single  men  would 
not  have  any  mixing  "with  the  married  family  at  all 
in  barracks.  In  some  places  the  married  family 
have  the  use  of  the  kitchen,  and  it  is  often  very 
disagreeable. 

13711.  The  married  men  have  the  privilege  of 
cooking  in  their  own  room  ? — They  have ; but  they 
may  resort  to  one  little  economy  or  another  and  go 
to  the  kitchen. 

13712.  But  have  they  not  to  pay  two  and  a-half 
shares  of  the  kitchen  fire  ? — They  think  it  is  better 
that  the  married  family  should  have  a fire  to  them- 
selves ; but  in  some  places  they  have  not  accom- 
modation. 

13713.  Their  apartments  do  not  admit  of  doing 
it  ? — Yes. 

13714.  You  think  the  married  men’s  apartments 
should  admit  of  cooking  in  them  ? — Yes. 

13715.  And  not  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
mens’  servants  or  fire  ? — Yes.  The  place  should  be 
marked  out  for  them,  so  that  they  would  have  no 
rubbings  with  the  men  at  all. 

13716.  I believe  the  observations  which  you  have 
just  made  with  regal'd  to  married  families  do 
not  apply  to  a constable  in  charge ; it  is  generally 
in  a barrack  where  there  is  a second  married 
family  ? — What  I have  said  applies  generally. 

13717.  You  would  rectify  the  matter  at  present 
by  confining  married  constables  in  charge  to 
barracks  in  which  there  was  fair  accommodation,  and 
to  barracks  in  which  there  was  no  accommodation 
for  a married  man  you  would  send  a single  con- 
stable ? — Yes  ; it  could  be  managed  in  that  way  ; 
but  there  would  be  great  difficulty,  I suppose. 

13718.  Go  on  with  the  next  matter? — With 
regard  to  entering  a public-house ; while  I frankly 
admit  the  less  a man  has  to  do  with  a public-house 
the  better,  still  occasions  will  arise  when  a man  has 
to  go  there.  For  instance,  if  I meet  a friend.  Then 
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if  I am  seen  going  in  or  coming  out  I am  liable  to 
be  reported. 

13719.  Do  you  not  tbink,  having  the  character 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  force  at  heart,  that  a 
general  licence  to  enter  public-houses  would  be 
likely  to  lead  young  men  in  the  service  astray  ? — I 
do  not  believe  it  would ; because  the  effect  of  that 
standing  rule  would  not  prevent  one  going  into  a 
public-house  if  so  disposed. 

13720.  These  visits  are  to  houses  generally  in  the 
grocery  business,  and  such  business  is  carried  on 
with  that  of  a publican  ? — Yes. 

13721.  Consequently,  the  house  they  visit  is  the 
most  respectable  one  in  the  town  or  village? 
Yes. 

13722.  And  consequently,  if  you  remove  that 
restriction,  you  can  remove  any  restriction  to  the 
houses  they  are  permitted  to  enter  ? — Yes-  I do  not 
think  they  would  go  to  other  houses. 

13723.  You  think  any  apprehension  from  giving 
this  liberty  would  be  more  than  met  by  the  good 
feeling  of  the  men  themselves  in  support  of  their 
own  respectability  ? — Yes  ; and  it  would  not  inter- 
fere with  a man’s  duty  in  any  case.  For  instance, 
if  a friend  came  to  see  me,  I have  no  place  to  enter- 
tain him  except  I take  him  to  a public-liousc.  I 
cannot  receive  him  in  the  barrack. 

13724.  Suppose  a friend  visited  you  what  would 
you  say  to  asking  the  constable’s  permission  ? — I 
would  not. 

13725.  Chairman. — Suppose  there  was  a rule  that 
the  constable  in  charge  could  give  permission  in 
certain  circumstances  occasionally  to  go  to  a public- 
house  ?— I think  that  would  be  violated  altogether. 

I do  not  think  any  man  would  go  to  ask  him. 

13726.  Mr.  Barrel.— Go  to  the  next  subject, 
please  ? — They  say  that  transferring  men  on 
mai'riage  to  other  counties  has  a bad  effect.  It 
would  be  better  for  the  service  if  they  were  allowed 
to  serve  in  the  same  county  where  they  are 
married. 

13727.  Chairman. — Are  you  aware  that  _ in 
England  the  rule  is  that  if  a man  is  married  in  a 
county  he  is  transferred  to  the  further  end  of  the 
county  ? — It  is  something  like  that  I was  going  to 
suggest. 

13728.  Then  you  would  say  the  same  county  or 
some  neighbouring  county  ? — To  put  him  in  the 
locality  where  he  got  married  would  be  awkward 
and  disadvantageous  ; but  let  him  be  sent  to  some 
other  part  of  the  county  where  he  would  have  no 
communication  himself  with  any  one  belonging  to 
his  wife. 

13729.  Mr.  Barrel.— You  say  if  you  transfer  him 
to  a distant  part  of  the  county  he  would  have  no 
intercourse  with  his  wife’s  people? — He  would 
have  no  intercourse  with  any  of  her  people  with 
regard  to  performing  a disagreeable  duty. 

13730.  Then  I take  it  that  what  you  mean  is 
that  a man  should  not,  in  fact,  serve  in  the  same 
district  that  his  wife’s  friends  live  in  ? — Yes. 

13731.  But  that  if  he  were  in  the  same  county 
he  would  have  facilities  for  her  communicating 
with  them  which  would  be  advantageous  ? — Yes. 

13732.  What  is  the  next  subject  ? — The  men  say 
parade  and  roll-call  should  be  at  10  o’clock  summer 
and  winter. 

13733.  Uniformly,  summer  and  winter  ? — Yes. 

13734.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — I do  not  think 
I have  anything  more  to  mention.  I would  corro- 
borate the  constable  in  everything  he  said  with 
regard  to  uniformity  in  promoting  men.  The  way 
men  are  in  some  cases  promoted  is  anything  but 
satisfactory.  In  some  counties  they  are  promoted 
at  three  and  four  years’  service,  and  in  others  they 
have  twenty-four. 

13735.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  add  anything 
more  on  the  subject  about  promotion  ? — No.  The 
promotion  from  sub-constable  to  acting  constable  is 
what  I look  on  as  most  important. 

13736.  Mr.  Barrel. — You  think  a man  should  not 


be  examined  for  promotion  before  he  had  seven 
years’  service,  and  that  he  is  very  safe  if  he  gets  it 
at  eight  or  nine  ?— Certainly.  It  is  a great  mistake 
to  promote  men  younger.  They  can  tel  1 a good  story, 
but  when  it  comes  to  practical  service  they  are 
nowhere. 

13737.  Chairman. — Have  you  anything  else  ? — I 
forgot  to  mention  about  the  present  nightly  allow- 
ance. We  wish  that  it  should  be  made  permanent. 
According  to  the  present  regulation  as  to  nightly 
allowance  a man  not  going  on  duty  before  9 o’clock 
is  not  entitled  to  it  at  all ; for  instance,  last  night 
week  I was  out  from  half -past  11  o’clock  at  night 
until  half-past  10  next  day,  and  during  that  time 
travelling  through  corn  fields  and  meadows  and 
everything  else  protecting  sheriffs’  bailiffs. 

13738.  That  is  to  say  you  were  out  ten  and  a-half 
hours,  including  virtually  all  the  night? — Yes ; and 
all  I am  entitled  to  for  that,  according  to  the 
permanent  scale,  is  Is.  I consider  I should  be 
entitled  to  a nightly  allowance  when  going  on  duty 
before  10  o’clock. 

13739.  Would  this  meet  it  ? Suppose  you  were 
entitled  to  a nightly  allowance  for,  say,  twelve 
hours,  including  from  12  o’clock  midnight  to 
3 o’clock,  a.m.  ?— -That,  in  my  mind,  would  meet  it. 

13740.  Mr.  Barrel— What  will  you  be  really 
allowed  for  the  turn  of  duty  you  described  ?— Is.  6 d. 
The  permanent  allowance  is  Is.,  but  the  provisional 
allowance  is  Is.  6 d. 

13741.  Quite  admitting  the  arduous  duty  you 
were  engaged  in,  what  was  your  expenditure  ? — 
My  expenditure  was  nothing  on  that  occasion, 
because  I was  provided  with  breakfast  at  a neigh- 
bouring station,  but  if  I had  not  my  breakfast 
would  have  cost  me  Is.  6d. 

13742.  Chairman.— But  as  I take  it,  you  regard 
the  4s.  Qd.  not  in  the  same  light  as  the  Treasury 
regard  it.  The  Treasury  regard  it  as  compensation 
for  expense  you  would  be  put  to,  while  you  say 
you  ought  to  be  entitled  to  it  as  compensation  for 
the  work  you  have  been  at  ? — Yes. 

13743.  As  I understand  the  regulation,  if  you 
had  been  out  from  9 o’clock  at  night  until  the  hour 
at  which  you  were  out  next  day,  namely,  half-past 
10  o’clock,  you  would  be  entitled  to  the  4s.  6d. 
nightly  allowance,  although  you  had  never  been  at 
any  expense  for  bed  ? — Yes. 

13744.  But  all  the  time  discharging  your  duty? 
— Yes. 

13745.  Therefore,  you  argue  it  cannot  be  said 
that  this  allowance  is  absolutely  confined  to  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  expense  of  a night’s  absence? 

13746.— Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to 
mention  ?— This  is  a thing  the  men  all  cry  out 
against.  Every  policeman,  when  he  joins  the  force, 
has  to  purchase  a box  at  his  own  expense,  and  the 
day  he  leaves  the  service  he  cannot  say  to  himself 
“ That  box  is  mine.”  It  is  liable  to  be  inspected, 
and  is  inspected  always.  The  most  useful  part  of 
it  is  filled  up  with  a lot  of  regulation  necessaries 
that  could  be  done  without. 

13747.  What  is  it  filled  with  ? — A knife  and  fork, 
a spoon,  and  a lot  of  sundry  things  that  are  of  no 
use  to  a policeman,  but  only  an  incumbrance. 

13748.  Are  these,  the  knife  and  fork  and  spoon, 
used  for  the  mess  ?— No.  They  are  just  kept  there  in 
the  box.  I would  defy  a man  to  tell  me  when  he 
required  a knife  and  fork  and  spoon  when  on  duty. 
In  some  cases  when  men  are  proceeding  on  duly 
they  bring  a pack  with  all  these  things  in  it. 

13749.  Mr.  Barrel. — There  is  a certain  list  of 
what  is  called  regulation  necessaries  a man  gets 
when  he  joins  as  a recruit  at  the  depot  ? — Yes. 

13750.  And  the  box  is  included  ? — Yes. 

13751.  A recruit  before  he  joins  is  warned  that 
he  must  have  a certain  amount  of  money  to  pur- 
chase the  necessaries  ? — Yes.  . 

13752.  When  at  the  depdt,  are  you  not  required 
to  use  a knife,  fork,  and  spoon  ? — Yes. 
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13753.  Which  you  have  to  supply  yourself  with  ? 

— Yes. 

13754.  And  these  are  the  l’egulation  necessaries 
for  the  time  being  ? — Yes. 

13755.  Then  so  far  as  necessaries  are  concerned 
they  are  correct  enough  till  you  go  to  a county  ? — Yes. 

13756.  When  a man  goes  to  a county,  he  gene- 
rally provides  himself  with  a new  knife,  fork,  and 
spoon  to  keep  as  part  of  his  kit  ? — Yes. 

13757.  He  does  not  use  these  ? — No. 

13758.  Could  not  he  use  them  instead  of  buying 
mess  articles  ? — It  would  be  a dangerous  thing  for 
him  to  use  them  as  he  might  forget  to  put  them 
back.  Perhaps  if  he  had  a scissors  cutting  a com- 
rade’s hair  he  might  get  more  abuse  than  if  he 
allowed  a great  offender  to  escape. 

13759.  It  is  necessary,  surely,  for  a man  to  have 
a box  P — It  is.  A man  should  be  allowed  to  keep  a 
box  big  enough  to  hold  his  clothes  and  other  things. 

I heai'd  a constable  in  Waterford  say  he  had  to  send 
his  plain  clothes  to  a neighbouring  house  to  keep 
for  him.  He  had  no  place  in  the  barrack  where  he 
could  keep  them.  A man  cannot  keep  a port- 
manteau, trunk,  or  anything  of  the  kind  knocking 
about,  and  the  packs  are  looked  upon  as  altogether 
unnecessary  and  an  incumbrance. 
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13760.  Suppose  you  aro  going  on  duty  where  you 
will  be  absent  eight  or  ten  days,  you  would  want 
the  pack  ? — I would  not. 

13761.  Would  your  haversack  contain  a pair  of 
trousers,  boots,  socks,  a shirt,  and  so  on  ? — I would 
take  them  with  me. 

13762.  How  would  you  take  the  boots  ? — I would 
not  take  boots.  That  is  all  we  generally  take  ex- 
cept where  a man  might  be  compelled  to  lay  them 
down  for  inspection. 

13763.  I am  speaking  of  your  health  and  comfort. 
Do  you  not  think,  with  the  majority  of  the  men, 
that  it  would  be  a dangerous  thing  for  a man  to  go 
away  from  his  home  for  eight  or  ten  days  with  one 
pair  of  boots,  especially  with  the  risk  of  these  getting 
wot  ? — I have  seen  them  do  that.  Last  year  a lot 
of  us  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  a distant  county 
on  duty.  We  left  the  packs  and  valises  behind 
in  Waterford,  and  we  went  to  Cork  on  duty.  We 
were  six  or  eight  days  absent,  and  we  found  we 
could  do  duty  without  them  far  better  than  if 
incumbered  with  them.  The  packs  might  be  done 
away  with  altogether  according  to  the  opinion  of 


Constable  Thomas 

13764.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  of  the  County  Meath  ? — Yes. 

13765.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in 
Meath  ? — Six  and  a-half  years. 

13766.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
Seventeen  years  last  July. 

13767.  Where  were  you  stationed  before  P — For 
the  first  four  years  of  my  service  I was  stationed  in 
the  County  Clare,  at  Newmarket-on-Fergus. 

13768.  And  where  before  that? — That  was  my 
first  station  from  the  Depot  on  allocation  to  a 
county.  From  there  I went  to  Cavan,  where  I 
spent  five  years  in  the  town. 

13769.  What  is  the  first  matter  to  which  you 
wish  to  call  attention  P — Increase  of  pay. 

13770.  What  increase  of  pay  do  the  men  you 
represent  seek  ? — They  have  not  definitely  fixed  a 

13771.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  think  the  prin- 
ciples are  which  ought  to  regulate  the  increase  of 
pay  ? — I am  of  opinion,  and,  I believe  the  men  I 
represent  are  also,  that,  having  regard  to  the  in- 
creased duties  we  are  called  upon  to  perform  now, 
we  must,  of  necessity,  support  ourselves  much 
better  than  heretofore,  and,  in  consequence,  our 
outlay  is  thereby  very  considerably  increased. 

13772.  Suppose  you  are  doing  duty  in  your  own 
district,  and  not  doing  duty  outside  your  own  dis- 
trict or  public  duty,  is  it  your  experience  that  your 
expenses  in  your  own  district  are  increased  in  con- 
sequence of  the  severe  duty  you  do  ? — Decidedly. 

13773.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
patrols  and  protection,  and  so  on  ? — In  consequence 
of  the  increased  duties  of  a harrassing  nature  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  perform. 

13774.  That  applies  not  only  when  called  upon  to 
do  duty  in  another  district,  but  in  your  own  dis- 
trict?— Yes. 

13775.  This  foundation  of  the  claim  has  arisen 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  disturbance  ? 
— It  has. 

13776.  As  I understand,  your  case  is  that  the 
hard  work  you  have  been  put  to  has  made  it  neces- 
sary for  you  to  eat  more  and  live  better  generally 
than  before  ? — Yes. 

13777.  When  you  go  to  do  duty  outside  your 
own  district,  tell  me  whether  you  find  the  tem- 
porary allowance  of  4s.  6d.  and  the  corresponding 


Leveston,  examined. 

allowances  are  enough  to  meet  the  night’s  ex- 
penses?— Having  regard  to  the  quieting  down  of 
the.  country,  and  to  the  likelihood  that  hostility  to 
us  as  policemen  may  subside,  I believe,  and  the  men 
believe  if  the  present  allowances  are  made  per- 
manent they  will  cover  the  actual  expenses — no 
more. 

13778.  Am  I to  gather  from  that,  that  when  the 
disturbance  was  at  its  height,  the  people  so  over- 
charged you  that  even  the  4s.  6d.  a-night  would  not 
be  enough  ? — It  would  not ; nor  half  as  much  more 
in  many  cases.  I think  it  was  in  consequence  of 
the  feeling  of  the  people  and  the  overcharges  made 
we  got  it.  I have  known  instances  of  men  pro- 
ceeding to  localities  on  public  duty  where  they  had 
to  pay  6s.  and  7s.  for  their  food  in  twenty-four 
hours,  not  to  talk  of  bed.  In  many  cases  they  had 
not  beds  to  pay  for,  but  were  provided  with  straw 
lodges. 

13779.  Mr.  Harrel. — They  must  bo  absent  thirty- 
two  or  thirty-six  hours  to  get  anything  additional  to 
the  4s.  6d.  ? — Yes. 

13780.  Chairman. — Point  out  to  me  some  districts 
in  which  you' have  found  that  owing  to  the  heavy 
charges  made  against  you  the  4s.  6d.  would  not 
be  enough? — I have  not  had  personal  experience 
of  it  in  my  own  county,  inasmuch  as  I am  clerk  in 
the  county  inspector’s  office ; but,  from  hearsay,  I 
can  point  to  two  or  three  districts  in  my  own 
county. 

13781.  In  reference  to  districts  outside  your  own 
county,  have  you  heard  men  say  they  were  over- 
charged?— Wo  had  a detachment  from  Meath  in 
Cork  this  time  twelvemonths,  or  a little  later,  and 
they  complained  of  being  charged  very  high  in 
Cork,  and  even  at  Rathkeale,  and  elsewhere  in 
Limerick,  they  were  put  to  a great  deal  of  addi- 
tional expense. 

13782.  Over  the  4s.  6d.  ? — Over  what  it  would 
cover. 

13783.  If  the  present  state  of  things  quiets  down, 
and  if  there  is  not  this  hard  work  thrown  on  you  in 
the  future,  of  course,  although  there  may  be  a ground 
still  for  a claim  for  an  increase  of  pay,  still  the  ground 
you  have  just  now  referred  to,  namely,  the  necessity 
for  more  food  on  account  of  harder  work,  would  be 
to  some  extent  removed  ? — No  doubt  to  some  extent 
it  would ; but  the  labour  market  is  very  much 
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increased,  so  that  a common  artizan  who  scarcely 
ranks  with  a policeman  in  intelligence  and  an  ordi- 
nary labourer,  will  draw  more  wages  in  the  week 
than  I will  as  a constable. 

13784.  An  ordinary  sub-constable  draws  11. 
a-week  ? — About  that. 

13785.  And  he  gets  lodging  accommodation  ? — 
Yes,  if  a single  man. 

13786.  He  also  gets  his  uniform  ? — He  does. 

13787.  That  is  to  say  he  gets  the  clothes  he  wears 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year ; and  again,  his 
employment  is  permanent,  while  he  gets  some 
pension,  even  the  man  who  joined  since  1866? — 
He  gets  some. 

13788.  You  will  say  it  is  not  enough.  We  will 
talk  of  that  afterwards.  Would  you  say  that 
a man,  because  he  earns  over  11.  a-week  at 
certain  times  in  the  year,  is  as  well  off  as  an  ordi- 
nary sub-constable  of  six  months’  standing  P— In  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view  I do  not  consider  him  so 
well  olf;  because,  unfortunately  for  themselves, 
labourers  make  no  provision  for  a rainy  day.  If 
they  get  11.  10s.  one  week,  they  would  spend  it  the 
next,  if  they  were  idle. 

13789.  Have  they  what  is  equivalent  to  11. 
a-week  all  the  year  round  ? — Some  have ; but  the 
men  that  have  not  we  are  far  superior  to  in 
education. 

13790.  It  was  not  I instituted. the  comparison, 
but  you.  I am  following  the  comparison  instituted 
by  you.  Have  you  compared  the  amount  a police- 
man has  to  live  on  with  the  amount  an  artizan  has 
to  live  on — we  will  say  a mason  or  a carpenter  ? — 

I have  not  drawn  an  accurate  comparison ; but  I 
know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  a respectable  mason 
or  caipenter  would  receive  much  more  weekly 
wao-es  than  I do ; and  if  he  is  a good  tradesman, 
and  minds  his  business,  he  will  get  employment  all 
the  year  round,  as  a rule. 

13791.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  average 
rates  of  wages  among  various  classes  of  artizans 
are  throughont  Ireland  ? — No.  Of  my  own  know- 
ledge I do  not. 

13792.  Proceed  with  the  subject  of  pay  ? — The 
men  that  sent  me  here  say  that  having  joined  the 
police  force  at  an  average  of  20  years  of  age,  and 
having  served  till  they  have  had  thirty  years’ 
service,  they  have  then  spent  the  best  of  their  life 
in  the  public  service,  and  they  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that  having  done  so,  and  conducted  them- 
selves as  they  must  do  in  the  police,  they  ought  to 
be  in  a position  to  live  in  old  age ; and  if  they  have 
to  leave  the  service,  as  I know  many  have  done, 
without  a penny  to  go  home,  except  the  little  grant 
they  get,  they  make  bad  use  of  their  time  in  the 
public  service. 

13793.  Do  you  mean  the  pay  ought  to  be  such  as 
to  enable  a man  to  save  ? — I mean  that  in  addition 
to  a man  supporting  himself  respectably  and  sub- 
stantially, he  should,  if  a saving  man,  be  able  to 
lay  by  a little  to  assist  him  in  after  life,  when  he 
becomes  old  and  feeble,  and  requires  more  care  and 

nourishment. 

13794.  That  is  to  say  that,  in  addition  to  his 
pension,  he  ought  to  be  in  a position,  if  a sensible 
man,  to  lay  by  a little  money  ?— No  doubt. 

13795.  But  suppose  he  marines,  as  most  men  do 
when  about  ten  years  in  the  force,  that  is  to  say, 
about  30  years  of  age,  you  would  not  expect  he 
would  save  much  money  if  he  has  a family? — He 
could  not  have  a penny  over  if  he  paid  his  debts 
and  supported  his  family  with  the  ordinary  neces- 
saries of  life. 

13796.  Would  it  be  fair  that  he  should  expect  to 
have  a rate  of  pay  to  enable  him  to  save  money  at 
the  end  of  thirty  years;  because,  remember  he 
gets  pension,  and  remember  what  you  want  is  this, 
that  in  addition  to  keeping  his  family  and  educa- 
ting them,  and  providing  for  them  as  they 
grow  up  during  the  twenty  years  that  pass  between 
30  and  50,  he  should  save  money  ? — 1 do  not  wish 


that  to  be  understood.  I mean  what  I have  said 
with  regard  to  the  saving  of  money  to  apply 
exclusively  to  single  men. 

13797.  Then  your  view  is  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  a single  man,  if  he  remains  single  all  through 
his  career,  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  to  have  saved 
anything  substantial  ? — Certainly  not,  in  com- 
parison to  the  number  of  years  in  the  public 
service  to  which  he  can  lay  claim ; and  if  he  is  a 
married  man,  he  cannot  save  money  nor  supply  the 
necessaries  for  his  family. 

13798.  Go  on  to  the  next  point  of  view  you  wish 
to  put  before  us  ? — The  next  matter  in  the  order  of 
importance,  as  regarded  by  the  men  I represent,  is 
the  pension  affecting  men  who  joined  the  service 
since  1866. 

13799.  You  are  not  one  of  them  ? — No ; I merely 
escaped  by  a few  months  ; but,  notwithstanding,  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  great  grievance  it 
is  to  the  men. 

13800.  I am  bound  to  say  that  I think  the 
witness  who  docs  not  come  under  the  1866  Act  is 
scarcely  of  less  value  than  the  witness  who  does. 
Proceed  with  your  argument  ? — They  consider  they 
are  entitled  to  the  same  pension  as  the  men  who 
joined  before  1866.  They  are  doing  the  same 
amount  of  duty,  exposed  to  the  same  danger  and 
hardship,  and,  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  duty 
within  recent  years,  they  cannot,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  lay  by  any  money  which  might  be  of  use  on 
retirement.  Duty  is  so  severe  that  they  must 
support  themselves  much  better  than  heretofore,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  go  through  the  fatigue  and 
hardship  to  which  they  are  subjected.  I have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  resignations  will  be  very 
numerous  among  the  men  affected  by  this,  if  not 
remedied. 

13801.  Why  do  you  believe  that  the  resignations 
will  take  place  ? — Because,  as  a rule,  young  men 
joining  the  service  have  no  idea  whatever’  as  to 
what  pension  they  are  entitled  to  on  leaving  it. 

13802.  You  do  not  think,  even  if  we  allow  the 
pensions  to  remain  as  they  are  at  present,  it  is  on 
the  men  coming  into  the  force  it  will  have  that 
effect  ? — In  the  course  of  time  it  would. 

13803.  You  think  then,  it  seems,  that  recruits 
would  still  continue  to  come  in,  and  remain  a few 
years  ? — No  doubt. 

13804.  Do  you  think  they  would  go  away  before 
a long  service  ? — Of  course  they  would. 

13805.  About  what  time  ?— Between  three  and 
six  years. 

13806.  Do  you,  representing  as  you  do  a large 
number  of  those  men,  put  that — I do  not  say  as 
a threat,  but  do  you  put  that  as  a warning  from  the 
men,  what  they  will  do,  or  as  a thing  from  your 
own  personal  experience  you  know  will  occur  ?— 1 
do  not  put  it  as  a threat  at  all,  but  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  what  will  occur,  judging  from  my 
intercourse  with  the  men.  They  do  not  hold  it  out 
as  a threat  by  any  means,  but  as  a sort  of  warning. 

13807.  As  a warning.  As  a matter  of  fact,  would 
many  resignations  take  place  if  the  pensions  were 
loft  as  at  present  ? — I believe  there  would. 

13808.  It  would  not  have  the  effect  of  making 
men  resign  in  the  first  two,  three,  or  four  years  of 
their  service  ? — It  would  take  them  the  first  two  or 
three  years  to  realize  the  fact  as  to  the  pension  to 
which  they  would  be  entitled.  The  first  thing  is  to 
become  a policeman  and  get  trained  at  the  Depot, 
where  they  acquire  a knowledge  of  routine ; bnt 
having  done  that,  and  settled  down  as  policemen, 
they  begin  very  soon  to  think  what  they  will  have 
in  old  age.  _ . , 

13809.  At  what  service  do  you  think  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  promoting  resignation  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  pensions  P— The  most  likely 
time  at  which  they  would  leave,  would  be  between 
three  and  five  years’  service. 

13810.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  as  soon 
as  men  got  married  thoy  sottlo  down  ? — It  is  out  or 
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the  question  that  they  will  resign  then  ; or  it  is  not  discontent.  I think  that  for  all  purposes  of  promo-  Constable 
to  be  expected.  tion,  a man  should  be  eligible  when  he  is  two  years  T.  Leveston’. 

13811.  When  a man  gets  married,  as  a rule,  he  free  from  unfavourable  records,  and  when  com-  

has  made  up  his  mind  to  remain  ? — In  point  of  fact,  paring  his  claims  for  promotion  with  men  free  from  33  0ct-'  1882- 
he  is  not  able  to  leave,  because  he  has  not  anything  unfavourable  records,  he  should  have  at  least  one 
to  take  himself  and  wife  elsewhere.  The  single  year’s  service  for  each  record  over  a man  of  equal 
men  are  the  most  likely  to  resign  between  three  and  merit,  in  other  respects,  to  entitle  him  to  advance- 
five  years’  service.  After  that  they  begin  to  get  a ment. 

chance  of  promotion.  13821.  Is  there  anything  else  on  the  point  ?— 

13812.  Have  you  anything  else  to  urge  on  the  Having  arrived  at  the  time  of  retirement  every 
subject  of  pensions  ? — Young  men  joining  the  force  man  should  leave  the  force  on  the  pension  proper 
know  nothing  of  it  until  they  are  some  time  in  the  to  his  rank  without  deduction  for  records.  I con- 
force,  when  they  are  sure  to  try  their  turn  else-  sider  this  scheme  would  afford  ample  inducement 
where  rather  than  spend  the  best  of  their  days  in  to  men  to  avoid  unfavourable  records,  and  would 
the  service  of  the  public,  and  find  themselves,  in  the  tend  very  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  force.  It 
end,  in  comparative  penury,  compelled  to  look  has  often  been  remarked  that  some  of  the  best  men 
for  another  situation  in  order  to  be  able  to  support  have  been  unfortunate  in  their  early  days,  and  in 
themselves.  consequence  never  were  able  to  attain  any  position 

13813.  Go  onto  the  next  subject? — I am  not  per-  in  the  service.  Had  thei-e  been  any  given  time  at 
sonally  interested  in  the  matter  of  pensions,  having  which  the  unfavourable  records  would  cease  to 
joined  in  1865,  but  I feel  I would  not  be  represent-  appear  against  them,  I have  no  doubt  they  would, 
ing  the  fox’ce  propeily  if  I did  not  state  to  the  Com-  in  a great  many  cases,  have  fully  redeemed  their 
mittee  that  the  importance  of  this  question  cannot  character  and  become  efficient  members  of  the 
be  over  estimated.  service. 

13814.  Pass  to  the  next  point  ? — The  mexx  are  13822.  Mr.  Ha/rrel. — There  is  one  thing  you  have 
unanimous  that,  having  completed  thirty  years’  not  touched  on,  and  that  is  the  consequences  of  a 
service,  all  men  under  the  rank  of  sub-inspector  second  record  before  the  first  is  wiped  out.  Sup- 
should  cease  to  be  members  of  the  force  without  posing  a man  had  incurred  a second  record  before 
going  through  the  foxm,  now  in  existence,  of  being  the  first  was  wiped  out,  how  would  you  deal  with 
declared  medically  unfit  by  a Board.  his  case  ? — For  promotion  purposes,  I think  he 

13815.  You  ai'e  aware  that  the  men  who  joined  should  have  two  years  free  from  the  last  record, 
since  1866  are  not  required  to  go  through  this  form  ? 13823.  But  would  you  put  a man,  for  instance, 

I believe  not.  From  mjr  own  experience,  I know  who  had  had  a record  at  a period  of  eighteen 
that  when  come  to  twenty-nine  years’  sendee  they  months  prior  to  his  receiving  a second  one,  on  a 
get  certificates  for  imaginary  diseases,  with  a view  par  as  regards  purging  that  recoi'd  with  a man  who 
of  being  returned  medically  unfit  when  they  come  to  had  had  only  one,  or  would  yon  requixe  a longer 
thirty  years’  service.  The  consequence  is  that  the  interval  of  time  to  elapse  before  you  got  i-id  of  the 
public  lose  a year’s  active  discharge  of  duty,  whereas  second  ? — For  all  purposes  of  promotion  I consider 
if  allowed  to  x’etii’e  as  a matter  of  course,  they  might  it  sufficient  to  have  two  years  free,  from  the  date 
continue  their  duty  to  the  day  they  would  leave  as  of  the  last  record,  no  matter  how  many  he  has  had. 
heretofore.  13824.  We  are  not  speaking  of  eligibility  for  pro- 

13816.  Suppose  a man  was  not  under  any  temp-  motion,  but  wiping  them  out  altogether  off  his 
tatioxx,  and  gave  the  service  fair  play  till  thirty  sheet  ? — The  men  are  divided  as  regards  the  number 
years,  do  you  think  the  men  entering  at  19  or  20  of  years  that  should  elapse  before  they  would  finally 
Tears  of  age  are  good  up  to  thix'ty  years’  service  ? — disappear  against  a man.  Some  have  two,  some 
If  they  are  men  of  ordinaxy  constitutions,  who  take  three,  and  some  five  yeai’S.  If  a man  has  five  years’ 
regular  care  of  themselves  throughout  their  service,  good  conduct  all  such  records  should  disappear 
they  may  serve  to  thii'ty  years ; but  I do  not  con-  without  reference  to  theix-  number-, 
sider  they  arc  physically  or  mentally  fit  to  discharge  13825.  Have  you  anything  else  on  the  subject  ? — 
their  duties  after  that  as  constables.  What  I want  to  convey  with  i-egard  to  the  effect  on 

13817.  Go  on  to  the  next  point? — Some  of  the  pensions  is  that  if  a man  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
men  I x-epx-esent  wish  it  to  be  put  forward  that  get  an  unfavourable  x-ecox-d  a month  before  his  dis- 
should  a man  fx-om  airy  cause,  physical  or  otherwise,  charge  it  should  not  affect  pension, 
wish  to  retire  fx-om  the  service  at  twenty -five  years,  13826.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  subject  ? — 
lie  should  be  allowed  to  do  so  on  a pension  px-opox--  The  next  in  the  order  of  importance,  as  I am 
tionate  to  what  he  would  be  entitled  to  at  thirty,  instructed,  is  lodging  allowance  for  married  men. 

Even  if  that  were  conceded,  it  would  not  be  taken  13827.  What  amount  do  you  suggest  ? — 10Z.  a- 

advantage  of  to  any  great  extent,  inasmuch  as  by  year. 

the  present  pension  regulations,  a man  would  be  13828.  Are  you  married  ? — Ho. 

making  a very  substantial  sacrifice  if  he  retired  at  13829.  Hex-e,  too,  we  can  appeal  to  you  as  a 

twenty-five  years’  service.  witness  not  prejudiced  in  your  own  interest  ? — I 

13818.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  ? — The  next  in  have  been  married,  but  my  wife  is  dead  for  some 
the  order  of  impox-tance  is  the  grievance  of  nn-  yeax-s.  I am  a single  man  fox-  all  puiposes  with 
favoux-able  records.  reference  to  this  question. 

13819.  I suppose  you  would  say  that  unfavourable  10830.  Tell  me  the  grounds  generally  on  which 

records  should  have  no  effect  as  regards  pensions  ? this  demand  is  put,  and  the  condition  in  which  the 
Under  no  cix'cumstauces.  married  men  live  ? — I have  considerable  expei-ience, 

13820.  Now  state  what  your  claim  is  with  regard  having  been  stationed  in  towns  all  my  life.  At 
to  the  effect  of  unfavourable  x-ecox-ds  on  px-omotion  ? present  the  case  stands  thus : Supposing  my  com- 
— In  trying  to  devise  some  reasonable  scheme  I rade  and  I are  two  sub-constables  stationed  in  any 
found  it  the  most  difficult  subject  of  the  whole  lot ; country  town  in  Ireland.  It  happens  that  there  is 
but  I thixxk  something  like  this  would  possibly  meet  accommodation  in  the  barrack  for  one  family.  We 
the  case.  This  is  a matter  in  which  the  men  think  both  get  married,  and,  so  fax-  as  service  and 
ihei-e  should  be  an  alteration.  They  ai'e  unanimous  character  ax-e  concerned,  we  are  equally  good  men 
in  thinking  that  unfavourable  records  should  cease  in  the  service  ; but  I happen  to  be  senior  to  him, 
to  be  reckoned  against  a man  after  a given  time,  and  and,  as  a matter  of  coxxrse,  I get  the  barrack  accom- 
•n  no  instance  should  they  affect  a man  when  being  modation.  He  then,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  is 
discharged  oil  pension.  lam  sure  there  is  no  man  compelled  to  take  a house  or  a room  according  to  the 
who  would  not  be  satisfied  to  make  some  substantial  number  of  his  family,  and  very  often  it  is  a difficult 
sacnfice  to  get  x-id  of  records,  but  at  pi-osent  they  matter  to  procure  one  even  at  an  exoxbitant  i-ent. 
follow  him  to  the  grave,  which  is  a serious  source  of  Accoi-ding  to  the  sort  of  locality  he  is  in  he  has  to 
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Constable  pay  81.,  10Z.,  12Z.,  and  up  to  15Z.  if  he  has  to  take  a 
T.  Leveston.  large  house.  This  is  a tax  imposed  upon  him 

through  no  fault  of  his  own,  hut  simply  because  he 

13  Oct.,  1882.  happens  to  be  stationed  in  a particular  district 
where  there  is  no  accommodation  for  him. 

13831.  You  are  putting  that  in  the  case  of  two 
constables  ? — Or  constables. 

13832.  But,  after  all,  of  two  men  equal  in  rank, 
the  constable  in  charge  of  a station  has  the  pre- 
ference and  the  choice  of  barrack  accommodation, 
to  the  exclusion  of  a man  not  in  charge  ? — Quite 
so. 

13833.  Supposing  neither  of  them  in  charge,  or 
the  case  of  two  sub-constables,  the  senior  would 
have  the  accommodation  first,  but  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months  he  would  turn  out  ? — No ; not  with 
regard  to  barrack  accommodation.  He  would  as 
regards  the  privilege  of  sleeping  out  of  barrack, 
but  he  would  not  displace  him  in  the  barrack. 

13834.  But  would  not  it  come  to  the  same  thing  ? 
— The  present  regulation  would  not  occasion  any 
man  of  a similar  rank  to  replace  a man  in  barrack 
accommodation. 

13835.  The  regulation  really  refers  to  the  privi- 
lege of  sleeping  out  ? — Quite  so.  They  enjoy  that 
privilege  a year  at  a time. 

13836.  But  you  have  not  known  of  instances  in 
which  men  were  changed  for  that  purpose  ? — No. 

I am  aware  of  no  regulation  authorizing  it. 

13837.  Then  if  a senior  gets  the  barrack  accom- 
modation he  keeps  it  ? — He  does,  simply  because 
he  is  senior,  and  not  through  any  fault  of  the  other 
man  who  cannot  procure  it.  That  they  themselves 
have  accommodation  might  be  urged  in  answer  to 
anything  that  might  be  said  by  the  single  men  in 
the  barrack  to  a lodging  allowance  being  given  to 
married  men. 

13838.  The  single  men,  instead  of  an  allowance, 
get  the  barrack  accommodation.  Are  you  aware 
that  every  man  has  a deduction  made  from  his  pay 
in  England  for  the  privilege  of  living  in  barrack  ? — 
I am  not. 

13839.  What  effect  on  the  mode  of  sustenance 
and  manner  of  life  of  the  individual  does  the  want 
of  an  allowance  for  barrack  accommodation  pro- 
duce ? — It  has  a very  serious  effect  on  the  man’s 
family. 

13840.  And  on  the.  man  himself  ? — I take  it  that 
if  he  is  an  ordinary  man,  having  the  feelings  of  a 
man  about  him,  he  would  rather  deprive  himself  of 
some  of  the  luxuries  of  life  than  have  his  family 
want  food. 

13841.  Does  he  deprive  himself  of  anything  ? — 
He  does,  unless  he  has  private  resoui’ces  to  supple- 
ment his  pay.  He  would  pay  10Z.  or  12Z.  a-year  for 
a house. 

13842.  Now  go  on  with  your  case  ? — In  following 
this  idea,  I wish  to  remark  that  at  present  the  case 
• stands  thus : Two  men  are  married,  the  senior  gets 
barrack  accommodation,  the  other,  equally  as  good 
a man  in  every  way,  has  to  take  a house,  often  a 
very  indifferent  one,  at  an  enormous  cost.  As  a 
rule,  policemen  married  are  away  from  all  belonging 
to  them,  and  their  wives,  in  many  cases,  could 
assist  in  their  support  if  allowed  to  follow  their 
trade;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  they  are  often  living  in  poverty  and 
hardship,  though  they  are  too  proud  to  admit  it.  I 
believe  that  to  be  the  fact. 

13843.  What  trade  would  they  follow  ? — Any 
trade  to  which  they  might  be  brought  up,  such  as  a 
dressmaker  or  a school-teacher.  At  present,  they 
are  not  allowed  to  pursue  any  industry  from  which 
they  could  derive  benefit. 

13844.  Pass  to  the  next  subject? — The  next  is 
promotion  from  the  ranks.  The  men  are  strongly 
of  opinion  that  promotion  from  the  ranks  to  the 
higher  grades  of  the  service — by  this  I mean 
connty  and  sub-inspectors — would  tend  very  much 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  force.  In  saying  this,  I do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  in  any  way  finding 


fault  with  the  officers  appointed  as  cadets ; but  I 
believe  if  promotion  were  more  general  from  the 
ranks  it  would  stimulate  in  the  foi-ce  a greater 
activity  and  zeal,  and  would  draw  to  the  force  men 
of  superior  education  and  respectability,  and  in  a 
short  time  there  would  be  abundance  of  material,  if 
there  is  not  already,  to  make  the  force  officer  itself. 

13845.  Have  you  anything  else  to  urge  on  the 
subject  ? — I think  not,  on  that  point ; but  there  is 
a small  item  next  concerning  men  who,  through  the 
visitation  of  Providence,  may  become  non-effective, 
and  after  ninety  days  their  pay  is  stopped,  just 
when,  above  all  other  times  in  their  life,  they  ought 
to  have  money  to  nourish  themselves. 

13845*.  At  that  time  they  would  be  recovering 
or  they  would  be  very  bad  indeed  ? — Yes.  In  any 
case  they  would  want  the  full  amount  of  pay  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  If  a man  contracts  disease 
through  his  own  indiscretion,  let  him  forfeit  any 
reasonable  sum  for  it,  but  not  otherwise. 

13846.  What  is  the  next  thing? — The  next  is 
exti'a  pay — that  the  present  allowance  of  4s.  6d. 
a-night  be  made  permanent,  as  nothing  less  would 
meet  the  actual  expense  to  which  the  men  are  sub- 
jected. There  is  a section  563  of  the  Finance  Code 
to  be  amended,  so  that  men,  leaving  their  quarters 
any  time  before  12  midnight,  and  absent  eight 
hours,  which  do  not  terminate  till  after  3 a.m., 
may  claim  allowance  for  a night.  This  is  a case  I 
can  give  you  a striking  instance  of,  which  came  to 
my  own  knowledge.  As  county  inspector’s  clerk  I 
have  to  check  the  financial  expenditure  of  the 
county.  Suppose  a party  of  men  are  ordered  from 
barrack  at  half -past  9,  and  they  do  not  return  until 
half -past  9 the  night  after  to-morrow ; that  is  to 
say,  they  are  forty-eight  hours  absent.  For  that 
they  are  only  entitled  to  one  night’s  extra  pay  and 
extra  pay  for  twelve  hours  after.  I want  to  put 
another  case.  Men  left  their  station  at  half -past  9 
o’clock  at  night,  and  went  to  protect  sheriffs’  bailiffs. 
They  were  away  some  three  days,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  three  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each,  they 
were  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  absent ; but, 
because  they  did  not  leave  their  barrack  before 
9 o’clock  at  night,  the  last  night  did  not  count  as  a 
night. 

13847.  Mr.  Harrel. — Seeing  the  allowance  is  a 
very  fairly  liberal  one,  and  is  intended  to  cover,  not 
only  the  usual  expenditure  of  a night,  but  a man’s 
extra  expenses  for  twenty-four  hours,  do  you  not 
think  that  asking  it  for  eight  hours  is  scarcely 
reasonable  ? — As  regards  the  eight  houi-s  it  might 
be  scarcely  reasonable.  Say  ten  hours. 

13848.  The  case  you  put  is  an  extreme  one,  and 
has  been  put  before,  and  we  have  seen  the  hai'd- 
ships  entailed  on  a man  by  leaving  at  between  9 
and  12  o’clock,  and  not  being  entitled  to  the  4s.  6tZ., 
unless  he  was  actually  absent  the  whole  twenty- 
four  hours  ? — Quite  so. 

13849.  Suppose  the  rule  were  modified  to  some 
extent,  and  say  if  a man  became  entitled  to  the 
nightly  allowance  of  4s.  Qd.  for  twelve  hours 
absence  from  his  station,  provided  three  of  the 
twelve  were  between  12  midnight  and  3 a.m.,  as 
these  are  not  hours  at  which  they  generally  leavo  ; 
would  that  meet  the  difficulty  ? — -It  would  be  an 
improvement. 

13850.  Supposing  a man,  leaving  at  half-past  9, 
or  any  time  up  to  12  o’clock,  were  entitled  to  4s.  6<Z. 
for  twelve  hours’  absence,  do  you  not  think  it  would 
meet  the  ordinary  cases  ? — It  would  be  a very  great 
improvement  on  the  present.  But,  previous  to  this, 
men  who  left  their  station  up  to  midnight,  and  did 
not  return  until  they  had  completed  ten  hours,  got 
a nightly  allowance.  It  is  not  because  he  leaves  the 
station  at  half -past  9 or  half-past  8 ; he  will  require 
the  same  amount  of  food  and  sustenance.  I think 
if  he  left  the  station  any  time  before  midnight,  and 
he  was  ten  hours  absent,  he  should  get  the  nightly 
allowance. 

13851.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  subject  you 
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have  ? — Marching  money.  The  men  are  quite  satis- 
fied to  perform  all  the  duties  of  their  sub-districts 
without  any  allowance,  but  when  ordered  on  duty 
elsewhere,  they  think  they  should  be  allowed  actual 
fare,  regardless  of  distance ; public  conveyances  to 
be  made  available  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  special 
cars  at  a reasonable  rate  for  the  remainder  of  the 
journey.  They  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  such  out  of 
their  small  salary. 

13852.  Mr.  Harrel. — At  present  they  get  2 d. 
a-mile  beyond  6 miles  out  of  their  district  ? — Yes. 

13853.  That  is  counted  by  the  statute  mile? — 
Yes. 

13854.  After  all,  supposing  three  men  were  going 
upon  duty,  would  not  that  scale  pay  the  car  hire  ? 
— In  many  cases  it  would. 

13855.  You  say  the  actual  expense  of  car  hire  ? — 
Yes.  If  a car  can  be  procured  at  less  than  what  the 
marching-money  allowance  would  come  to,  let  it  be 
procured. 

13856.  The  present  scale  of  marching-money  is 
incomparably  superior  to  the  old  scale  ? — It  is 
double. 

13857.  And  has  more  advantages  ? — It  is  for  the 
mileage. 

13858.  The  men  also  are  in  a better  position, 
inasmuch  as  they  get  extra  pay  for  the  same  time  ? 
— They  are. 

13859.  So  that  their  demand  as  regards  that 
matter  is  not  a very  serious  business  ? — Except  in 
this  way,  that  my  own  individual  opinion  is  that 
we  should  discharge  the  duties  belonging  to  our 
calling  in  the  district  to  which  we  are  appointed  ; 
but  if  the  Government  or  our  authorities  think  it 
necessary  to  send  us  elsewhere  we  should  be  sent  at 
the  public  expense.  The  little  allowance  we  get 
should  not  be  put  to  pay  for  that. 

13860.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  this  marching  money 
comes  veiy  near  the  marching  expenses? — Very 
near.  It  is  a great  improvement. 

13861.  Pass  to  the  next  subject? — The  next  I 
have  down  is  an  allowance  for  making  up  the 
uniform  clothing. 

13862.  Is  it  deficient  ? — It  is. 

13863.  It  is  7s.  Qd.  for  the  two  garments.  What 
do  you  suggest? — The  pi'esent  rates  are  not 
sufficient,  and  should  be  increased  to  7s.  for  a tunic 
and  3s.  6d.  for  a pair  of  trousers.  I have  paid  this 
for  the  clothing  on  me. 

13864.  It  is  short  3s.  a suit? — Yes.  This  is  a 
matter  on  which  I would  wish  to  be  undei’stood 
that  we  do  not  go  in  for  making  any  profit  at  all, 
but  simply  to  get  the  amount  of  what  it  actually 
costs  us. 

13865.  What  is  the  next  subject? — The  next  is 
in  reference  to  the  fuel  and  light  allowance,  which 
is  insufficient. 

13866.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  between 
stations  as  regards  the  numbers  of  men  or  rural 
or  head-quarters  stations? — Yes;  a substantial 
distinction.  The  present  rates  are  not  sufficient, 
and  should  be  doubled  during  the  winter  six 
months ; and  in  towns  where  men  are  going  out 
and  coming  in  frequently  at  night  and  prisoners 
have  to  be  looked  after,  three  times  the  present 
allowance  would  not  meet  the  actual  expense. 

13867.  Do  you  include  the  expenditure  of  fuel 
for  all  purposes  in  the  barrack  when  you  speak  of 
the  allowance  not  being  sufficient — I mean  cooking 
as  well  as  the  guard-room  ? — I do  not ; for  I know 
as  a matter  of  fact  in  my  station  each  man  in  the 
barrack  has  to  pay  from  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  9d.  each  per 
month  for  extra  fuel  and  light. 

13868.  You  are  in  a head-quarters  station  ? — I am. 

13869.  Then  you  have  15s.  a-month  ? — But  in 
winter  time  the  expenditure  on  fuel  in  the  barrack 
comes  to  31.  or  31.  5s.  a-month.  Men  are  going  in 
and  out  all  hours  of  the  night,  and  there  must  be 
a fire  to  warm  them.  Prisoners  must  be  taken 
out  frequently  during  the  night  and  kept  at  the 
fire.  The  present  allowance  would  require  to  be  at 
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least  doubled  during  the  winter  months.  That  Constable 
would  apply  to  every  station.  There  should  also  T.  Leveston. 

be  an  allowance  for  a certain  number  of  men  where  • 

they  have  to  be  out  during  the  night.  In  a little  13  0ct,»  1882> 

country  station  they  do  not  require  much  fire.  A 

couple  of  men  are  on  pati-ol  and  do  not  require 

much  fire.  But  where  there  are  two  or  three 

patrols  and  a large  party  of  men  it  is  necessaiy  to 

have  a good  fire  to  dry  their  clothing. 

13870.  Go  on  to  the  next  matter  ? — The  next  I 
have  is  the  promotion  of  constables  to  head 
constables. 

13871.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to 
that.  There  are  three  ways  in  which  they  get 
advanced:  the  ordinary  way,  through  the  county 
inspector’s  clerkship,  and  the  select  list? — Yes. 

The  majority  of  the  men  are  in  favour  of  the 
seniority  list  as  opposed  to  the  select  list.  Their 
opposition  to  the  select  list  is  not  of  a hostile 
nature ; but  rather  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
themselves  being  in  charge  of  stations  throughout 
the  country  have  not  time  to  study  or  prepare 
themselves  for  the  select  list  examination. 

13872.  At  present  there  is  no  restriction  as 
regards  service,  except  in  the  rank  of  constable  ? — 

There  is  not. 

13873.  And  in  reality  a man  of  very  short 
service  indeed  might  go  up  for  the  select  list  ? — Ho 
might. 

13874.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement 
that  constables  going  up  to  compete  for  a place  on 
the  select  list  should  be  obliged  to  have  a certain 
number  of  years  service  ? — I have  talked  the 
matter  over  with  the  men,  and  the  conclusion  we 
came  to  was  this,  that  the  present  system  causes 
considerable  discontent  among  the  senior  constables. 

There  are  very  many  constables  of  say  from  seven 
to  ten  years’  service  in  the  rank  who  are  in  charge 
of  stations. 

13875.  How  many  appointments  are  given  under 
the  recent  regulations  to  the  select  list  constables  ? 

— I am  not  aware. 

,13876.  Is  it  not  the  regulation  that  there  is  a 
certain  proportion  ? — There  is.  I have  not  authentic 
information  on  the  point. 

13877.  Supposing  a man  were  required,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  service  in  the  rank  of  constable,  to  have 
service  in  the  force  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
before  he  could  compete  for  the  select  list ; would 
that  bring  the  chances  of,  seniority  men  and  select 
list  men  more  on  a level  ? — I believe  it  would,  but 
it  would  very  much  interfere  with  the  select  list 
candidates.  Men  would  not  be  so  bright  at  a 
literary  examination  as  they  are  when  fresh  from 
school. 

13878.  But,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a 
constable  has  nearly  twenty  years’  service  before 
he  gets  his  chance  of  promotion  ? — That  is  off  the 
seniority  list  ? 

13879.  Yes  ? — He  has,  and  sometimes  twenty-five. 

If  there  was  no  select  list  the  promotion  off  the 
seniority  list  would  be  increased  very  much.  At 
present  there  is  no  chance  of  being  called  off  the 
seniority  list  unless  you  are  between  eleven  and 
twelve  years  in  the  rank  of  constable,  and  if  there 
was  no  select  list  it  would  be  reduced  to  seven  or 
eight  years  in  the  rank. 

13880.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — There  are  a lot 
of  small  items  to  mention  as  regards  offences.  The 
men  consider  that  no  man  should  be  punished  for 
the  act  of  another  unless  it  appears  that  he  was  in 
some  way  a party  to  the  offence  himself. 

13881.  Chairman. — Either  by  his  neglect  or  con- 
nivance ?— Quite  so.  Every  man  should  be  account- 
able for  his  own  acts,  but  no  more.  It  is  a great 
hardship,  if  I take  a man  on  duty  with  me,  to  keep 
my  eye  on  him  at  all  times.  I could  not  do  it;  and 
if  he  gets  drunk  without  my  knowledge,  and  I 
bring  him  in,  my  superior  punishes  me  for  allowing 
him  to  get  drunk,  though  I never  saw  him  take  a 
drop,  not  to  speak  of  giving  it  to  him. 
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Constable  13882.  Pass  to  the  next? — There  is  another 
T.  Leveston.  matter  which,  though  not  rigidly  enforced,  should 
, , ~ ' be  done  away  with  altogether — that  is,  the  quarter- 
0 ■’  of-a-mile  limit  of  a walk.  Men  should  he  allowed 
to  go  where  they  liked  when  off  duty. 

13883.  Would  you  extend  the  time  ? — I would 
not,  inasmuch  as,  if  a man  requires  more  time,  his 
constable  ought  to  he  empowered  to  give  him  leave 
to  meet  his  requirements.  I do  not  think  it  desir- 
able to  encourage  long  absence  when  not  on  leave 
or  on  duty,  as  duty  might  turn  up  to  render  it 
awkward.  But  I do  think  that  a head  constable  or 
constable  in  charge  of  a station  in  a remote  part  of 
the  country,  in  the  event  of  one  of  his  men  receiving 
a sudden  notification  of  the  illness  of  a relative  or 
friend,  ought  to  he  empowered  to  gi'ant  a day’s 
leave. 

13884.  Mr.  Harrel. — What  do  you  mean  by  a 
day? — A day’s  leave,  from  any  time  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  terminating  at  12  o’clock  at  night. 

13885.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  matter1  ? — 
There  is  another  matter  also  on  the  same  subject — 
that  the  mere  fact  of  a man  entering  a public-house 
should  not  be  regarded  as  an  offence  against  disci- 
pline, as  the  best  men  in  the  force  will  sometimes 
do  so.  For  example,  I meet  a respectable  man,  a 
civilian,  from  a district  in  which  I served  formerly. 
I know  him  to  have  been  friendly  and  useful  to  the 
police.  He  asks  me,  naturally,  into  a public-house 
to  have  a glass  of  grog.  If  I go,  and  am  seen  by 
my  authorities,  or  even  by  the  men  under  me,  I am 
liable  to  he  reported  and  punished.  Should  I refuse 
to  go,  I forfeit  his  friendship,  and  possibly  may 
have  missed  some  useful  information  by  it.  That 
is  the  case  at  present.  A policeman  is  of  human 
nature,  the  same  as  any  other  man. 

13886.  If  it  could  be  limited  to  the  use  you 
describe,  there  would  be  much  to  be  said  for  it. 
But  do  you  not  think  there  would  he  some  danger 
if  a general  permission  of  that  kind  were  given, 
that  it  would  he  abused,  and  some  men  would  make 
a habit  of  going  into  public-houses  ? — It  is  quite 
possible  they  might. 

13887.  Is  there  any  middle  course  you  would 
suggest  to  give  permission  to  men  going  in,  and 
still  be  some  barrier  to  going  into  public-houses  ? — 
It  is  very  hard  to  say. 

13888.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  is  not  only  in  the 
interests  of  discipline,  but  in  the  interests  of  the 
men  themselves  ? — Quite  so. 

13889.  Chairman. — Well,  is  there  any  middle 
course  you  would  suggest? — It  is  very  hard  to 
suggest  a course. 

13890.  Suppose  a constable  in  charge  was  allowed 
to  go  himself  when  he  thought  it  reasonable,  and  to 
give  permission  to  the  men  under  him  to  go  when 
he  thought  it  reasonable ; for  instance,  in  the  case 
you  put  of  an  old  friend  from  another  district 
coming  into  the  town,  the  constable  would  be  bound, 
in  case  he  went  himself,  or  gave  permission  to  a 
junior,  to  make  a brief  report  6f  that  in  a weekly 
report  to  his  officer — do  you  think  now  that  that 
would  not  meet  it  to  some  extent  ? — I believe  it 
would  be  a very  great  improvement  on  the  present 
system. 

13891.  Of  course,  I know  there  are  some  men 
that  would  like  to  have  a far  more  liberal  permis- 
sion given  than  that ; but  do  you  think  that  would 
be  accepted  by  the  men  ? — I believe  it  would 
be  accepted;  because  it  is  a step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  it  would  in  a great  measure  relieve 
head  constables  and  constables  in  charge  of  stations 
from  the  position  they  are  now  placed  in. 

13892.  I presume  you  mean  the  position  of  either 
overlooking  a breach  of  discipline  or  punishing  a 
man  for  a thing  which  it  is  well  known  is  constantly 
done  with  impunity  ? — Yes.  Suppose  I am  going 
down  town,  and  I see  a man  belonging  to  my  station 
go  into  a public-house,  if  I know  him  to  be  steady 
and  am  perfectly  satisfied  he  does  not  go  in  fox- 
drink,  but  to  have  a chat  with  the  inmates,  or  even  a 


drink  with  a friend  as  I have  described,  I would  be 
slow  in  reporting  him,  and  I would  like  to  be 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  I saw  a man  of  intemperate  habits  going 
into  a public-house,  I would  show  him  up  for  it. 
I think  that  anything  at  present  that  would  tend 
to  increase  the  intimacy  of  feeling  between  the 
police  and  the  people  among  whom  they  are  sta- 
tioned would  be  desirable,  and  the  more  confidence 
that  could  exist  between  them  the  better  for  the 
public  and  for  themselves. 

13893.  Pass  to  the  next  subject? — There  is 
another  small  matter  on  the  same  subject — that  the 
hour  at  which  the  barrack  orderly  should  be  properly 
dressed  be  7 o’clock  instead  of  6 o’clock,  at  least 
during  the  winter  months,  as  the  very  best  men 
will  not  be  regular  at  6 o’clock,  and  thereby  are 
liable  to  be  reported  and  punished.  At  present  a 
man  is  appointed  guard  or  barrack  orderly  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  he  is  obliged  to  be  properly 
dressed  at  6 o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  sub-con- 
stables,  whom  that  regulation  affects,  think  that  for 
all  purposes  of  order  and  regularity,  7 o’clock  would 
be  quite  early  enough,  particularly  in  the  winter- 
months,  when  it  is  dark  even  after  7 o’clock.  That 
would  be  a boon  for-  the  men.  When  the  constable 
in  charge  gets  up  he  wishes  to  see  the  guard  dressed, 
and  if  the  guard  is  a good  man,  who  has  slept  a 
little  too  long,  he  does  not  wish  to  have  him 
punished. 

13894.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — As  regards 
transferring  men  when  they  get  married,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  men  I represent  that  the  present 
practice  enforced  of  changing  men  to  distant 
counties  is  not  calculated  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  force.  Policemen,  as  a rule,  marry  women 
whose  families  rarely  ever  come  into  collision  with 
or  violate  the  law.  We  are  of  opinion  that  by 
changing  a man  to  another  district  of  the  county 
it  would  meet  the  case,  and  thus  increase  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  information,  a thing  much  required 
in  the  force. 

13895.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  think  a man  might  serve 
anywhere  except  in  the  district  in  which  his  wife’s 
friends  are  ? — Yes  ; and  I believe  if  we  could  only 
bring  that  state  of  affairs  about  it  would  have  a 
very  salutary  effect.  Pox-  this  reason,  that  suppose 
I get  married  in  Trim,  and  am  transferred  to  either 
Navan  or  Slane,  say  10  or  15  miles,  my  wife  can  go 
backward  and  forward  to  her  friends,  and  I might 
meet  them  at  a fair  or  market,  and  get  into  con- 
versation with  them,  and  if  there  is  anything 
unusual  going  on  in  the  district  she  or  I will  hear 
it.  In  addition  to  this,  the  evil-disposed  in  the 
district,  knowing  that  such  a family  is  connected 
there,  would  be  deterred  from  crime.  If  we  could 
have  a network  between  the  police  and  the  people 
in  that  way,  it  would  render  the  perpetration  of 
crime  with  impunity  almost  impossible. 

13896.  Do  you  think  the  police  are  kept  too  much 
apart  from  the  people  now  ? — I do ; and  should 
there  be  any  special  reasons  for  rendering  the 
transfer  of  a man  necessary,  let  the  facts  be 
reported  for  the  Inspector-General’s  decision.  I 
mean  if  a man  were  married  in  a district,  and  his 
acts  were  of  such  a nature  that  it  would  render  it 
desirable  to  have  him  removed  elsewhere,  fearing 
collusion,  it  would  in  that  case  be  his  interest  and 
the  interest  of  the  force  to  be  transferred. 

13897.  What  is  the  next  point? — Packs  or  valises 
are  not  required  in  the  service.  They  are  a great 
incumbrance,  and  of  very  little  use.  They  are  very 
inconvenient  to  carry  in  a train,  particularly  the 
valise.  Men  are  rarely  absent  beyond  four  or  five 
or  six  days  at  a time  when  they  proceed  on  detach- 
ment duty,  and  all  the  articles  they  require  would 
be  a change  of  linen  or  socks,  which  could  he 
readily  carried  in  a substantial  leather  haversack, 
not  a canvas  one.  In  a substantial  haversack  a 
man  could  carry  a shirt,  a pair-  of  socks,  .and  brushes. 
They  have  a new  method  of  carrying  the  coat,  the 
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same  as  soldiers,  across  the  shoulders,  and  it  would  13907.  Do  you  suggest  that  at  the  end  of  four  Constable 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  a pack  altogether.  years  as  clerk  you  become  head  constable  as  a T-  Levestan. 

13898.  What  is  the  next  matter,  please  ? — I think  matter  of  course? — Yes;  on  the  report  of  my-.,  0T~isk9 
I have  fairly  exhausted  my  programme,  so  far  as  county  inspector.  ct"  18bZ' 

what  the  men  sent  me  here  abont.  There  is  one  13908.  That  would  shorten  the  service  of  a 
matter,  however,  that  personally  concerns  myself,  county  inspector’s  clerk  as  such  by  two  years  ?— 
namely,  as  to  county  inspectors’ clerks  and  assistant  Yes ; and  I hold  that  four  years’  constant  employ- 
storekeepers.  I have  fairly  represented  what  the  ment  as  we  have  now  is  a very  great  trial  to  a 
men  sent  me  here  for,  and  anything  I have  further  man’s  constitution. 

to  say,  with  your  permission,  is  in  connection  with  13909.  Would  you  remove  all  restrictions  as  to 
men  situated  as  I am.  the  period  of  a man’s  service  in  the  force — it  is 

13893.  With  regard  to  county  inspectors’  clerks  now  sixteen  years  ? — The  select  list  being  regard- 
what  do  you  wish  to  say  ? — I believe  they  were  less  of  years  I would  like  to  put  some  particular 
specially  represented  here  already.  period  of  service  on  the  clerks.  Possibly  I may  be 

13900.  Yes.  The  county  inspector’s  clerk  from  a little  prejudiced  because  I have  got  this  idea; 

Westport  was  here  yesterday,  and  referred  to  every-  but  I do  think  it  is  not  calculated  to  increase  the 
thing  connected  with  the  clerks  ? — I suppose  it  efficiency  of  the  force  to  put  a young  lad  over  men 
would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  say  anything  ? with  grey  heads. 

13901.  Not  at  all ; but  it  is  only  right  to  tell  you  13910.  What  do  you  say  you  ought  to  get  as 
that  in  order  that  you  need  not  dwell  upon  matters  assistant  storekeeper  ? — I would  expect  12 Z.  a-year ; 
that  we  understand  ? — I say  the  position  of  a county  I have  now  71.  10s.  The  least  I ought  to  have  is 
inspector’s  clerk  is  a very  responsible  one,  and  1Z.  a-month ; because  the  duties  of  the  office  have 
certainly  more  so  than  any  constable  of  his  rank  in  been  increased  in  recent  years.  I hope,  however, 
the  county.  they  will  dwindle  down  again.  At  present,  any- 

13902.  Chairman. — What  do  you  propose  ? — The  thing  I do  in  the  store  is  at  night  late,  after  the 
position  of  county  inspector’s  clerk  and  assistant  post  has  been  dispatched,  and  anything  I do  I con- 
storekeeper  is  filled  by  one  and  the  same  person.  I aider  outside  an  ordinary  constable’s  work.  That 
am  quite  satisfied  to  perform  the  duties  of  county  exhausts  my  programme. 

inspector’s  clerk  as  a constable;  but  what  I advo-  13911.  That  is  all? — I have  a memorandum  I 
cate  is  that  being  assistant  storekeepex*,  and  respon-  got  from  one  of  the  men  in  the  station  as  regards 
sible  to  Government  for  a considerable  amount  of  his  expenditure,  which  he  is  prepared  to  verify  on 
property  which  I have  in  store,  and  for  the  care  oath.  Here  it  is. 
of  which  I am  accountable,  I should  receive  a 
reasonable  allowance  as  assistant  storekeeper ; 

because  all  the  duties  I perform  as  assistant  store-  [Hands  document  to  the  Chairman.'}  ■ 

keeper  are  extra  my  duties  as  a constable.  The 
allowance  I draw  at  present  is  a mere  nothing,  only 

12s.  6tZ.  a-month,  which  would  scarcely  keep  fires  13912.  Chairman. — -This  is  the  ease  of  a sub- 
in the  store  during  the  day  and  to  provide  other  constable  and  wife,  without  any  family,  not  accom- 
incidental  necessaries.  I think  that  having  regard  modated  in  barrack  ? — Yes. 

to  the  importance  of  the  post  we  should  be  allowed  13913.  First  of  all,  30  lbs.  of  beef,  a,t  10tZ.  per  lb., 
some  privilege  distinct  from  an  ordinary  con-  H-  5s.  Is  it  lOcZ.  you  pay  ? — I believe  he,  as  a 
stable.  An  ordei’ly-room  clerk  is  allowed  to  wear  married  man,  would  pay  10<Z. ; but  the  contract 
a superior  uniform  to  that  of  a man  of  relative  rank  with  the  messman  is  8d.  They  will  not  give  a 
in  the  line.  • small  quantity  to  an  individual  outside. 

13903.  What  advantage  do  yon  propose  to  give  13914.  The  next  is  5 lbs.  of  bacon,  at  lOtf.  per  lb. 
the  county  inspector’s  clerk  ? — Let  him  serve  twelve  That,  I presume,  would  be  foi'  breakfast  ? — Yes. 
months  on  probation  to  see  if  he  will  give  satis-  13915.  Then  5 lbs.  of  butter ; fuel  and  light  for 
faction  in  the  capacity  of  clerk,  and  having  done  so,  the  month,  10s.  ? — I believe  it  costs  him  every 
I would  allow  him  to  wear  the  uniform  of  a head  penny  of  that,  if  not  moi-e,  for  coals,  oil,  and 
constable,  giving  him  the  temporary  rank  of  second  candles. 

class.  On  completing  four  years  in  the  office  to  the  13916.  How  much  would  go  for  fuel  ? — About  3s. 
satisfaction  of  the  county  inspector,  who  would  would  go  for  oil  and  candles. 

represent  the  fact  to  the  Inspector-General, I would  13917.  That  would  leave  7s.  for  fuel? — That  is 
expect  the  clerk  should  be  entitled  to  receive  very  little. 

promotion  to  the  rank  of  head  constable  as  a matter  13918.  It  is  one  fire  ? — That  is  all. 

of  course.  Before  he  goes  into  the  office  he  has  to  13919.  Rent  for  one  month,  1Z.  ? — That  is  the 

stand  a literary  examination  at  head-quarters,  which  only  item  he  will  not  verify  ; because,  he  states,  he 
is  equal  to  the  examination  for  the  select  list,  has  two  rooms  from  a man  in  the  neighbourhood, 

Therefore,  after  completing  four  years  in  the  office  but,  if  he  were  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  house,  it 
he  should  receive  the  appointment  and  his  allow-  would  cost  him  12Z.  In  other  words,  if  he  were  to 
ance  as  storekeeper  should  be  increased.  pay  elsewhere,  it  would  cost  1Z.  a-month. 

13904.  Mr.  Barrel— At  the  present  time  you  13920.  This  is  not  an  estimated  expenditure,  but 
have  to  serve  sixteen  years,  six  years  in  the  office  his  actual  expenditure? — Yes. 
and  be  five  years  a constable  before  you  are  entitled  13921.  Many  men  have  come  here ; some  with 
to  go  up  for  promotion  ? — Yes,  except  I go  up  for  the  actual  expenditure,  and  some  with  an  estimate  ? 
the  select  list.  — Yes  ; I told  him  to  give  a statement  of  the  real 

13905.  Then  there  is  a penalty  on  you  ? — I am  expenses  to  which  he  was  put. 
handicapped  then.  13922.  Mr.  Barrel.— The  only  thing  here  he  puts 

13906.  Your  six  years  in  the  office  is  increased  to  as  an  estimate  is  the  rent? — He  told  me  that  every 
eight  ? — Quite  so.  time  he  took  from  a pass-book. 


Sub-constable  Thomas  Lally,  examined. 


13923.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  sub-con- 
stables of  the  county  Meath  ? — Yes. 

13924.  What  part  of  Meath  are  you  stationed  in  ? 
— Navan. 


13925.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ? — Three 
years. 

13926.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
Twelve  years,  with  the  exception  of  a few  months. 


Sub  -Constable 
Thomas  Lally. 

13  Oct.,  1882. 
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Sub  -Constable 
Thomas  Lally. 
13  Oct.,  1882. 


13927.  Where  were  you  stationed  before  going  to 
Meath? — In  the  county  Louth.  I have  listened  to 
the  constable’s  evidence  and  I concur  in  all  he  says. 
I believe  that  is  the  evidence  I would  give  myself  if 
examined  on  each  item. 

13928.  There  are  one  or  two  matters  I would  like 
to  ask  you  about.  You  are  a sub-constable,  and 
one  of  the  men  that  came  in  under  the  Act  of 
1866  ? — Yes.  I was  particularly  directed  to  bring 
the  question  of  pensions  under  your  notice.  I may 
inform  you  that  I am  a manned  man ; but  the 
feelings  of  the  single  men  of  my  grade,  under  ten 
years  in  the  service,  is  that  if  the  pensions  are  not 
raised  they  will  leave  the  service.  They  may  not 
all  go,  but  the  majority  of  them  will  not  wait  if 
they  do  not  get  the  pensions  they  expect  to  receive 
after-  serving  thirty  years. 

13929.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  else  on  the 
subject  ? — There  is  another  matter  that  I think  the 
constable  forgot  to  mention,  and  that  is  as  regai’ds 
the  pensions  of  the  men  who  joined  previous  to 
1866.  They  are  debarred  from  getting  the  benefit 
of  an  annual  increase,  they  must  have  five  years 
complete — that  is  to  say,  they  get  increments 
at  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  thirty  years’  service. 
They  directed  me  to  bring  that  under  your  notice, 
and  to  ask  that  for  each  year  they  serve  they  should 
receive  the  benefit. 

13930.  That  is  to  say  there  should  be  yearly 
increments  instead  of  every  five  years  ? — Yes. 

13931.  You  are  a married  man  ? — Yes. 

13932.  You  think  the  tendency  to  leave  the 
service  will  be  stronger  amongst  the  men  that  are 
not  married? — No  doubt  of  it.  I do  not  believe 
married  men  will  be  able  to  leave  the  service. 
They  might  possibly  be  able  to  leave  immediately 
after  getting  married;  for  as  a rule  they  get  a 
reasonable  amount  of  money  with  their  wives ; but 
that  dwindles  away  eventually,  and  they  cannot 
possibly  leave  then. 

13933.  Therefore,  when  you  are  talking  of  the 
probability  of  men  leaving,  you  are  not  putting  it 
forward  as  a threat  on  the  part  of  the  class  to 
which  you  yourself  belong,  but  as  a statement  of 
what  you  think  another  set  of  men  will  do? — 
What  I believe  the  men  will  do,  no  matter  what 
pay  they  will  get,  if  the  pensions  are  not  raised  or 
equalized. 

13934.  How  long  were  you  in  the  force  when  you 
married  ? — Nine  years. 

13935.  That  is  the  average  time  the  men  remain 
before  marrying  ? — That  is  about  the  time.  They 
cannot  get  married  before  they  have  seven  and 
a-half  years’  service. 

13936.  Have  you  accommodation  in  barracks? 
—No. 

13937.  How  long  are  you  married? — Three 
years. 

13938.  Have  you  any  family  ? — One  child. 

13939.  What  do  you  pay  for  accommodation  ? — 
16s.  a-month  for  house  rent ; I was  paying  11.  2s. 
for  about  sixteen  months  after  I got  married.  I 
had  two  rooms  furnished. 

13940.  Why  were  you  paying  so  much  as  1Z.  2s.  ? 
— The  fact  of  it  is,  it  was  much more  by  compliment 
than  anything  else  I got  the  accommodation  at  the 
time,  because  there  is  no  possibility  sometimes  of 
getting  accommodation  in  country  towns. 

13941.  You  paid  11.  2s.  because  it  was  so  difficult 
to  get  accommodation,  and  now  you  are  paying  16s.  ? 
— Yes.  There  are  two  rooms.  There  are  four  rooms 
in  the  house,  but  I only  use  two. 

13942.  What  is  your  pay  ? — 4Z.  15s.  8 d.  a-month. 

13943.  Have  you  any  statement  showing  your 
expenditure? — I have  not;  because  I read  the 
statement  the  constable  has,  and  I concur  in  it  as 
being  correct,  with  the  exception  of  the  rent. 

13944.  Let  us  assume  this  is  a correct  one,  ex- 
cept the  rent,  and  put  your  rent  in  place  of  1Z. 
That  would  bring  it  down  to  5Z.  9s.  8 \d.,  according 
to  the  scale  of  expenditure  handed  in  by  the  con- 


stable?— Then  you  must  also  consider,  in  calcu- 
lating, that  I will  have  three  or  four  children,  or 
may  have  after  a few  years.  See  the  position  they 
will  be  placed  in.  The  police,  as  a rule,  do  not  let 
their  wants  be  known  to  the  general  public  as  long 
as  they  possibly  can,  and  I have  often  known  men 
with  large  families  in  great  penury,  trying  to  keep 
themselves  respectable,  and  not  to  allow  the  public 
outside  to  know  the  position  in  which  they  were 
placed. 

13945.  Youz-  pay  is  4Z.  15s.  8cZ.  a-month.  How  do 
you  manage  ? — I try  and  live  on  it. 

13946.  If  you  want  to  live  within  your  pay,  and 
do  not  happen  to  have  any  private  resources  to 
draw  on,  you  must,  according  to  this,  be  in  great 
difficulty  ? — No  doubt.  I must  live  on  bacon,  when 
I would  like  to  have  a steak.  I pay  Is.  a-stone 
for  potatoes  in  Navan,  and  I would  have  a loaf 
instead. 

13947.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  men- 
tion ? — There  is.  I wish  to  bring  under  your  notice 
the  subject  of  insubordination  and  disrespect  to 
officer’s,  acting  constables  and  constables,  and  all 
superiors  in  the  force.  I would  like  to  have  the 
line  drawn  where  it  could  be  defined. 

13948.  Mr.  Sorrel. — That  is  to  define  insubordi- 
nation ? — Yes.  As  far  as  disrespect  is  concerned, 
it  is  generally  proved  by  evidence,  but  as  regards 
insubordination,  there  is  never  a definition  of  it. 

13949.  Chairman. — Tell  us  what  practical  griev- 
ance has  arisen  from  the  want  of  a definition  of 
insubordination  ? — I will  give  you  a case  that 
occurred  in  a station  that  I was  in  at  Dundalk.  I 
knew  a constable  and  sub-constable  to  go  on  patrol 
together,  and  I believe  that  both  one  and  the  other 
of  them  had  taken  liquor.  In  fact,  the  two  men 
were  drunk.  They  got  into  a dispute,  and  had  a 
row.  The  constable  brought  back  the  man;  but 
the  head  constable  did  not  consider  him  drunk. 
Then  the  constable  reported  him  for  insubordina- 
tion, and  he  was  fined  3Z. 

13950.  That  is  to  say,  the  constable  reported  the 
sub-constable  for  insubordination?  — Yes.  The 
constable  brought  him  in  first,  I believe,  to  punish 
him  for  being  drunk ; and  then  he  was  not  so  drunk 
that,  if  he  denied  it,  there  would  be  evidence  to  con- 
vict him  of  it ; and  then  there  was  the  charge  of 
insubordination  brought. 

13951.  But  was  not  he  bound  to  state  what  the 
insubordination  consisted  of  ? — That  the  man  used 
disrespectful  and  insubordinate  language  down  the 
street. 

13952.  Was  not  he  bound  to  state  what  the 
language  was  ? — He  was  ; but  while  the  words  may 
not  be  insubordinate  the  manner 'in  which  they 
were  used  may. 

13953.  If  that  be  so,  would  not  it  be  very  hard 
by  a definition  to  state  what  that  manner  is  to  be. 
There  are  great  difficulties  in  defining  insubordina- 
tion so  as  to  describe  the  kind  of  manner  to 
constitute  it  ? — I was  requested  to  bring  it  under 
your  notice.  The  question  lies  in  this  manner, 
that  if  one  man  is  with  another  and  there  are  only 
the  two  present  the  constable  can  go  back  and  say 
the  other  was  insubordinate. 

13954.  How  would  any  definition  of  insubordina- 
tion remove  that  difficulty  if  it  exists.  Does  not  it 
apply  to  any  evidence?  If  two  persons  only  are 
present  you  must  rely  on  the  credibility  and  the 
general  character  of  the  person  making  the  charge, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  makes  it  ? — Suppose 
there  are  twenty  sub-constables  and  the  constable 
states  that  one  of  them  is  insubordinate,  the  other 
nineteen  will  not  displace  the  constable’s  evidence. 
Their-  evidence  will  not  be  taken  to  disprove  the 
constable’s  statement. 

13955.  Is  there  anything,  either  in  the  spirit  or 
letter  of  the  regulations  of  the  constabulary  service, 
which  directs  that  one  man’s  word  or  oath  is  better 
than  another’s  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  section  of 
the  Code  that  says  one  man’s  word  is  better  than 
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another’s ; but  I know  it  to  be  the  fact,  that  any 
amount  of  evidence  will  not  disprove  a charge  of 
insubordination^ 

13956.  You  say  you  know  that  ? — I do  not 
suppose  I could  be  able  to  bring  forward  an  in- 
stance. 

13957.  Are  you  speaking  now  as  the  result  of 
personal  experience  ? — I saw  so  many  cases  of 
insubordination,  I believe  that  to  be  the  fact. 

13958.  But  the  particular  instance  you  have  just 
quoted,  that  of  nineteen  persons  not  being  believed, 
as  opposed  to  one — was  that  a case  of  insubordina- 
tion ?— I never  had  a case  of  it,  but  I believe  it  to 
be  the  state  of  the  matter  at  the  present  time. 

13959.  But,  after  all,  that  is  your-  belief  ? — That 
is  my  belief. 

13960.  It  is  a mere  matter  of  opinion  and  belief  ? 
— My  opinion  and  belief  only.  I was  never  charged 
myself  with  insubordination  or  disrespect  to  any 
member  of  the  service;  but  I am  stating  for  the 
general  good  of  the  sex-vice  what  I believe  tq  be  the 
fact. 


13961.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  men- 
tion ? — There  is  only  one  other  matter — that  officei'S 
should  be  sworn  on  Courts  of  Inquiry,  'and  the  men 
who  elected  me  to  come  here  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  an  officer  in  the  army  is  required  to  be 
sworn  on  a court-martial  in  the  same  way,  an  officer 
of  police  should  be  sworn.  If  an  officer  in  the  army 
is  not  supposed  to  be  believed,  why  should  a police 
officer  expect  to  be  anything  better  ? 

13962.  I suppose  you  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
it  is  from  any  feeling  that  an  officer  of  police 
would  do  anything  unfair  or  wrong  ? — By  no 
means. 

13963.  But  to  put  the  great  responsibility  on 
him? — Yes,  and  to  remove  any  doubt  from  the 
minds  of  the  parties  who  give  evidence  at  the 
inquiry  that  there  was  no  partiality.  There  are 
some  who  give  evidence,  and  say  if  the  officers  were 
sworn  it  would  have  a different  effect. 

13964.  That  they  would  be  more  careful  perhaps 
in  weighing  it  ? — Undoubtedly. 


[The  Committee  adjourned.] 


Twenty-ninth  Day. — 14th  OCTOBER,  1882. 

Present : 

Mr.  R.  O’Shatjghnessy,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  W.  A.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  D.  Barrel,  R.M. 

Constable  Thomas  Flaherty,  examined. 


13965.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  West  Riding  of  Galway. 

13966.  In  what  part  of  Galway  are  you  stationed? 
— I am  stationed  in  the  Curragh  hut. 

13967.  How  long  have  you  been  there? — Twelve 
months,  and  I was  two-and-a-half  years  in  the  county 
before  that. 

13968.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force? — 
Since  the  18th  February,  1868. 

13969.  What  is  the  first  subject  you  wish  to  speak 
on  ? — I have  placed  the  different  matters  under  two 
heads — finance  and  discipline — and  the  first  matter  I 
have  got  is  with  regard  to  the  increase  of  pay. 

13970.  Tell  us  what  you  suggest,  and  the  grounds 
which  you  suggest  it  ? — The  remarks  I have  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  increase  of  pay  are  that  the  men 
whom  I represent,  the  non-commissioned  officers  of 
Galway  West  Riding,  consider  the  present  pay 
inadequate  to  meet  their  wants,  that  is,  for  the  neces- 
sary and  reasonable  expenditure  as  detailed.  I have 
a Table  here  showing  the  items. 

[Bands  document  to  the  Chairman.'] 

13971.  Is  this  Table  you  have  given  me  an  estimate 
of  what  it  ought  to  cost  to  supply  yourself  with 
those  things  ?— What  I consider  would  be  necessary, 
not  the  actual  expenditure. 

13972.  Would  you  say  that  this  expenditure  is 
reached  by  any  one  of  those  whom  you  represent  at 
present? — Not  at  present,  because  the  present  pay 
would  not  admit  of  expenditure  to  that  extent. 

13973.  Those  whom  you  represent,  excepting  the 
acting  constables,  are  all  men  who  mess  by  them- 
selves ? — Exactly. 

13974.  The  acting  constables  mess  with  the  sub- 
constables ?— Yes. 


13975.  You  put  down  9 d,  a-day  for  breakfast — tea 
and  sugar,  3 d.,  two  eggs,  l\d.,  and  bread,  butter,  and 
milk  bring  it  up  to  9 d.  It  is  almost  too  small  a thing 
to  go  into  the  details  of  the  3 d.  for  tea  and  sugar,  but 
at  what  do  you  put  down  tea  by  the  pound  ? — 3s.  2d. 
per  lb. 

13976.  Would  not  that  represent  something  like  an 
ounce  of  tea  for  breakfast? — Very  nearly. 

13977.  This  represents  the  breakfast  of  a man  and 
his  wife  and  two  or  three  children  ? — It  represents  the 
breakfast  of  a single  constable. 

13978.  Do  you  not  think  an  ounce  of  tea  is  rather 
too  much  to  put  down  for  one  man’s  breakfast? — 
Really  not  very  much  for  the  description  of  tea  we 
get  where  I am  in  Connemara. 

13979.  That  you  pay  3s.  2d.  for  ? — Yes. 

13980.  You  pay  a higher  price  than  you  would  be 
charged  in  Dublin  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it 

13981.  Is  it  customary,  in  ordinary  times,  to  take 
two  eggs  for  breakfast  ? — Yes. 

13982.  Before  the  hard  work  you  had  lately? 
— Not  as  a rule,  but  some  of  the  men,  especially 
lately,  always  use  them. 

13983.  Now  I go  to  dinner,  which  you  bring  out  at 
Is.  3 d.  You  put  down  1 lb.  of  beef  at  10d,  1 pint  of 
porter,  2d.,  vegetables  and  other  things,  3 d.  ? — Yes. 

13984.  Of  course  there  is  one  day  in  the  week  when 
the  great  body  of  the  men  do  not  eat  meat  ? — Yes ; 
for  instance,  myself. 

13985.  They  say  life  is  made  up  of  trifles,  and  an 
account  is  made  up  of  details.  Wien  you  put  down 
3 d.,  do  you  think  it  takes  3d.  every  day  to  supply 
you  with  vegetables  and  pepper  and  salt  ? — It  might 
not  every  day,  but  this  year  potatoes  are  unusually 
dear. 

13986.  Then  you  put  down  supper  the  same  as 
breakfast  ? — Yes. 
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13987.  You  have  also  two  eggs  at  supper.  These, 
too,  are  more  usual  since  you  have  had  the  hard  work 
than  before  ? — Undoubtedly. 

13988.  The  whole  is  2s.  ‘del.  a-day  ? — Yes. 

13989.  Multiplying  that  by  30£,  that  brings  the 
total  estimated  expenditure  to  4 1.  3s.  10 \d.? — Yes,  for 
a month. 

13990.  And  you  make  that  for  the  year  50/.  6s.  6 d.  ? 
— Yes. 

13991.  Then  you  go  through  the  items  of  the 
necessary  expenditure,  and  you  put  down  5s.  a-month 
for  attendance  ? — That  is  what  I pay. 

13992.  I think  4s.  6c/.  is  the  minimum  the  men  pay? 
— It  is.  The  constables  as  a rule  pay  more  than  the 
men  for  that  item,  as  they  mess  separately. 

13993.  Then  the  constables  as  a rule  pay  5s.  ? — Yes. 

13994.  You  put  down  tobacco  at  4s.  6c/.  ? — Yes. 

13995.  It  is  one  of  those  luxuries  that  has  become 
very  general  ? — It  is  very  general  in  the  force. 

13996.  Then  three  pairs  of  boots  21.  10s.  ? — Yes. 

13997.  Stockings,  shirts,  guernseys,  vests,  three 
pairs  of  drawers  in  the  year,  table-covers  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  table ; and  then  there  is 
fuel  and  light  for  quarters  8s.  a-month  ? — Yes. 

13998.  This  is  the  expenditure  of  a single  con- 
stable ? — Yes. 

13999.  Are  not  you  supplied  with  fuel  and  light  for 
the  guardroom,  and  all  fuel  and  light  so  far  as  it  is 
necessary? — Not  at  all.  The  constable  derives  no 
benefit  from  the  regulation  allowance  for  light  and 
fuel.  He  might  if  he  choose  get  his  food  cooked  in 
the  kitchen,  which  is  very  seldom  the  case  with  a 
constable,  especially,  who  keeps  his  own  fire  and 
apartments. 

14000.  What  do  you  burn? — Turf  where  I am; 
and  in  some  places  they  burn  coal. 

14001.  How  many  rooms  have  you? — As  a rule 
two ; but  I am  at  present  in  a hut,  and  I have  not 
one  at  all  to  myself. 

14002.  Taking  one  month  with  another,  would  you 
require  8s.  a-month  ? — I would  not  undertake  to  say 
that  in  the  summer  months.  In  the  whole  year 
round  it  might  not  exactly  reach  that  figure.  % 

14003.  You  put  down  as  a yearly  figure  for  the 
clergyman  1/.  ? — Yes,  that  is  perfectly  accurate. 

14004.  Your  income  is  72/.  16s.?  — Yes,  with 
1/.  Is.  lOd.  deducted  for  centage. 

14005.  Suppose  a clerk,  or  any  one  whose  income  is 
70/.,  would  he  pay  as  much  as  1/.  a-year? — I have  no 
doubt  of  it  At  Christmas  and  Easter  men  of  my 
rank  give  10s.,  and  then  there  are  the  weeldy  pennies 
that  I have  not  counted  at  all. 

14006.  You  put  down  sundry  expenses  10s.,  making 
the  whole  67/.  14s.  6c/.  ?■ — Yes,  for  an  acting  constable. 

14007.  And  you  add,  in  the  case  of  a married 
constable,  his  wife  and  three  children,  30/.  more? — 
I am  not  prepared  to  give  details  with  regard  to  that. 

14008.  That  would  bring  his  yearly  expenditure  up 
to  97/.  14s.  ? — Yes,  what  I consider  would  be  a fan- 
expenditure,  or  very  near  it. 

14009.  We  know  that  when  a constable  marries 
his  wife  is  not  expected  to  do  any  work  ? — Yes. 

14010.  Therefore  she  brings  nothing  in  ? — Nothing. 

14011.  Do  you  think  if  they  were  allowed  to  be 
dressmakers,  or  do  one  thing  or  another  of  that  kind, 
that  it  would  do  ? — It  would ; but  I think  the  feeling 
of  the  constables  would  be  against  that. 

14012.  Why? — In  a barrack  it  would  be  hard  to  do 
it,  and  another  thing,  there  is  public  feeling-  against 
the  constabulary  and  their  wives  as  well,  so  that  if 
they  were  permitted  to  do  any  such  thing,  it  would 
be  almost  useless. 

14013.  I am  not  suggesting  it  as  an  absolute  alter- 
native for  all  improvement  ? — Is  it  if  a constable  were 
allowed  to  carry  on  some  industry  with  his  wife,  and 
keep  a shop  in  a place?  They  are  debarred  from 
that. 

14014.  I suppose  the  force  would  not  care  to  have 
them  allowed  to  keep  shops  that  would  lead  to  their 
being  placed  under  obligations  ? — Certainly  not. 

14015.  And  therefore  I do  not  take  you  as  suggest- 
ing it  ? — No. 


14016.  But  in  quiet  times,  if  things  go  back  to 
something  like  their  old  state,  a constable’s  wife  would 
be  employed  ? — In  a few  cases  she  might. 

14017.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  ob- 
jection on  the  score  of  dignity  or  respectability  to 
their  wives  earning  money? — I am  decidedly  of 
opinion  there  would  in  some  respects.  A dressmaker’s 
is  rather  a respectable  calling ; but  they  would  object 
to  anything  like  taking  in  washing. 

14018.  I am  talking  of  employment  like  dressmaking 
and  teaching  ? — Yes,  that  would  do. 

14019.  That  brings  it  up  to  97/.  14s.  for  a married 
man  with  three  children.  There  are  lots  of  con- 
stables in  the  force  who  are  married  and  with  three 
children,  and  on  pay  much  lower  than  97/.  14s.,  and 
yet  who  are,  to  use  a common  expression,  pulling 
on ; they  are  alive  and  doing  well  ? — Yes.  I wish 
they  were  doing  well ; but  they  are  living  at  all  events. 

14020.  But  do  you  not  think  that  with  a good 
housekeeper,  and  with  careful  management,  that 
that  sum  of  97/.  14s.  could  be  to  some  extent  reduced, 
remembering  that  if  you  save  Id.  a-day  it  is  1/.  10s. 
a-year  ? — Yes. 

14021.  Do  you  not  think  it  could  be  diminished  ? 
— I would  be  depriving  myself  of  some  of  the  articles 
mentioned  there ; and  I took  particular  care  to  avoid 
anything  like  extravagance. 

14022.  That  is  an  estimate  which  comes  to  2s.  9 d. 
a-day.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  actual 
cost  at  present  of  a constable’s  living? — It  varies  every- 
where. 

14023.  I am  talking  of  your  experience  in  West 
Galway.  Would  it  be  2s.  3d.? — I am  speaking  on 
behalf  of  my  brother  constables.  We  regulate  our 
expenditure  by  the  amount  of  pay  received. 

14024.  So  that  it  is  less  than  2s.  9 d.  ? — Yes ; and 
rather  than  be  short  of  Is.  or  1/.,  I would  prefer  doing 
without  the  third  meal  in  the  day. 

14025.  But  they  do  not  ? — They  do  not 

14026.  They  get  good  meals  only  not  so  costly  as 
here.  What  do  they  cost  you? — Between  2s.  and 
2s.  6<Z. ; I would  say  2s.  3d. 

14027.  That  would  reduce  your  monthly  expendi- 
ture from  4/.  3s.  10<Z.  to  31.  5 d.  ? — Yes. 

14028.  It  would  reduce  the  50/.  6s.  6c/.  to  39/.,  and 
it  would  reduce  the  67/.  14s.  6 d.  to  56/.  14s.  6d.  Then, 
assuming  that  the  other  items  are  fair,  and  adding 
on  30/.  for  the  wife  and  three  children,  it  would 
reduce  the  97/.  14s.  6c/.,  the  expenditure  of  a con- 
stable, his  wife,  and  three  children,  to  86/.  14s.  ? — I 
would  consider  that  very  low. 

14029.  I am  not  saying  whether  it  is  or  not.  I am 
merely  taking  what  you  say  is  the  actual  expendi- 
ture?— Yes.  In  all  the  lower  ranks  they  feel  it  very 
much,  having  no  margin  for  the  smallest  expenditure. 
A man  having  a family  very  naturally  wants  to 
provide  for  them. 

14030.  What  do  you  mean  by  all  the  lower  ranks  ? 
— I mean  the  non-commissioned  officers. 

14031.  That  they  have  no  margin  for  anything  ? — 
Yes.  It  is  very  much  felt  in  the  force. 

14032.  When  a constable  married  before  the  hard 
times  I suppose  he  had  some  little  thing  saved  from 
his  pay  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

14033.  I am  not  talking  of  constables  marrying 
now  during  the  last  couple  of  years  of  hard  work, 
but  before  1878  do  you  not  think  the  constables  had 
something  saved  to  start  with  ? — As  a rule  they  had. 
No  matter  how  small  the  pay,  they  try  to  put  by 
something  for  a case  such  as  that. 

14034.  With  regard  to  men  saving  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  for  their  family  after  marriage,  there  is 
a pension  as  you  are  aware — whether  sufficient  or 
not  is  another  thing  ? — Yes. 

14035.  As  a rule,  do  you  think  that-  tradesmen  in 
other  callings  of  life  when  they  come  to  50  years  of 
age,  and  have  a family  growing  up  around  them, 
have  saved  what  would  be  equal  to  the  pension  you 
get ; for  instance,  do  you  think  a carpenter  has  saved 
anything  like  the  pension  you  would  get  at  that 
time  ? — I do  believe  he  could,  and  more  if  a prudent 
man. 
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14036.  Your  pension  if  you  retired  at  thirty  years’ 
service,  on  the  present  lower  rate,  would  'be  43Z. 
a-year.  A carpenter,  for  instance,  would  have  to  lay 
bv  at  least  1,000.'.  if  he  wanted  by  investment  to  have 
43f.  a-year? — Yes. 

14037.  At  the  same  time,  I am  bound  to  admit  that 
a carpenter  goes  on  working,  whereas  you  stop? — 
Yes,  he  thrives  with  the  times. 

14038.  Mr.  'Holmes.  — What  do  you  mean  by  saying 
a carpenter  thrives  with  the  times? — A carpenter’s 
wages  may  increase,  and  he  may  embark  in  other 
business. 

14030.  Does  it  not  often  happen  that  a carpenter  is 
out  of  employment  for  many  weeks  together  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

14040.  Are  .you  out  of  employment  for  many  weeks 
together? — No. 

140 11.  Is  not  your  pay  fixed  ? — Yes. 

14042.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a carpenter’s  wages 
must  bo  uncertain  ? — Yes ; but  in  other  callings  of  life 
I would  consider  that,  as  a prudent  man,  I would 
have  a better  chance  of  improving  myself  than  in  the 
force. 

14043.  Chairman  • — You  mean  a man  who  would 
have  conduct  like  an  ordinary  constable? — Yes. 

14044.  On  that  subject,  although  it  bears  a little  on 
pension,  it  bears  on  the  argument  you  have  made  use 
of.  When  a man  comes  to  be  50  years  of  age,  if  he 
has  lived  soberly  and  fed  himself  fairly,  and  has  not 
been  going  through  a police  career  like  the  career  of 
the  last  three  years,  he  must  have  some  physical 
strength  left,  he  must  be  able  for  some — I will  not 
say  labour — but  he  must  be  able  for  some  remunera- 
tive work  ?— He  would ; but,  unfortunately,  at  present 
the  feeling  is  very  much  against  giving  such  a man 
anything. 

14045.  But  it  was  not? — No;  but  that  feeling,  in- 
stead of  diminishing,  is  growing  stronger. 

14046.  Explain  how  it  is  that  if  a constable — and  I 
assunje  also  a sub-constable — cannot  live  properly 
under  56 1.  14s.  Gel.,  which  is  the  estimate  you  have 
given  us;  nearly  every  witness  whom  we  have 
examined  has  impressed  us  with  his  splendid  phy- 
sique, as  giving  us  the  idea  that  he  was  in  the  best  of 
health,  robust  and  strong? — I think  it  would  be  quite 
possible  for  a man  to  present  that  appearance  and  still 
"‘ant.  some  of  the  necessaries  I have  mentioned. 

14047.  But  is  not  it  quite  certain  that  unless  a man 
is  fed  comfortably  he  will  not  look  healthy  and  strong  ? 
— It  is. 

14048.  Mr.  Holmes. — Will  you  also  tell  me  how  it 
is  that  bank  clerks  in  the  provincial  towns  manage  to 
live.  You  are  aware  that  their  salaries  are  very  low. 
They  commence  probably  on  a not  higher  salary  than 
a policeman  does.  A bank  clerk  must  dress  well, 
keep  up  an  appearance,  and  mix  with  the  gentry  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Can  you  explain  how  bank 
clerks  manage  to  live  ?— I cannot  say.  Their  income 
may  be  supplemented  by  other  means.  As  they  are 
drawn  from  a social  rank  in  life  much  higher  than  the 
constabulary  their  friends  are  able  to  assist  in  a great 
many  instances.  The  young  men  at  present  do  not 
take  an  interest  in  the  force,  but  use  it  as  a stepping- 
stone  to  something  else. 

14049.  You  say  that  is  the  case  at  present  ? — That 
is  the  feeling  prevailing  amongst  them. 

14050.  When  you  say  they  are  using  the  force  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  something  else,  do  you  mean  to  say 
there  are  many  police  leaving  the  force  and  taking  up 
other  employments  ? — I know  some  of  them,  even  at 
present,  are  most  anxious  to  leave  if  they  could 
better  themselves.  If  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  they  would  at  once  embrace  it. 

14051.  If  an  opportunity  offered  in  the  same  way 
most  of  us  would  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
But  is  not  it  the  case  that  the  opportunities  are  few 
and  far  between  ? — It  is. 

14052.  Chairman. — Have  you  got  something  more 
to  say  about  pay  ? — The  men  compare  their  position 
with  that  of  the  police  forces  in  England.  If  you 
wish,  I will  give  some  items. 

14053.  On  that  subject  we  have  already  made  very 
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large  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  English 
forces ; not  only  their  pay,  but  the  deductions  from 
their  pay,  and  the  kind  of  duties  they  have  to  do. 
Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  have  larger  pay  than  you 
have,  many  of  them  have  smaller ; all  of  “them  have 
deductions  more  or  less.  We  will  present  to  you  in 
our  Report  all  we  learn  about  it,  and  we  will  try  and 
draw  our  own  conclusions.  Now,  if  you  have  done 
with  pay,  proceed  to  the  next  subject  ? — I have,  Sir. 

14054.  Go  on  with  the  subject  of  pensions  ?— On 
the  subject  of  pensions,  the  men  who  joined  since 
1866,  comprising  about  three-fourths  of  the  present 
members  of  the  force,  feel  keenly,  and  desired  me  to 
bring  prominently  before  the  Committee  their  strong 
desire  to  have  it  equalized,  if  at  all  possible,  with  the 
pension  of  their  more  fortunate  comrades  who  hap- 
pened to  have  joined  a few  years  before  themselves 
They  think  it  a great  hardship  that  the  men  who 
joined  one  or  two  days  after  the  10th  August,  1866, 
should  receive  little  more  than  half  the  retiring 
allowance  which  those  receive  who  joined  before  that 
date. 

14055.  Mr.  Holmes. — If  it  was  not  for  that 
unfortunate  comparison,  do  you  think  the  men  would 
feel  it  so  much? — I do.  The  scale  at  present  is 
insufficient  to  support  a man  in  old  age,  and  this  is 
very  much  felt. 

14056.  Go  on  with  your  argument,  please  ? — They 
are  undergoing  the  same  fatigue,  danger,  and  trouble 
as  the  other  men ; but  according  to  the  present  law 
the  men  who  joined  since  1866  would  be  entitled  to  a 
retiring  allowance  of  only  a little  more  than  half  that 
of  their  more  fortunate  comrades  who  joined  a few 
weeks  before  them.  As  they  are  prevented  from 
engaging  in  any  industrial  pursuits  in  the  force, 
they  are  unable  to  save  any  portion  of  their  pay  from 
the  sundry  calls  upon  it. 

14057.  Their  inability  to  save  from  their  pay  would 
apply  only  to  married  men? — It  would  to  the  ranks 
generally. 

14058.  Of  course  we  know  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  men  marry  whilst  in  the  force  ? — Yes. 

14059.  But  the  small  minority  who  do  not  marry 
would  be  in  a better  position  to  save  ? — Yes. 

14060.  But  inasmuch  as  the  great  majority  of  the 
men  marry  and  all  look  forward  to  being  able  to  do  so, 
they  wish  that  point  to  be  put? — Yes.  They  are 
unprovided  for  in  sickness}  and  old  age,  and  are 
depending  solely  on  the  pension. 

14061.  Surely,  if  things  were  quiet  they  would  not 
find  it  impossible  to  get  some  employment  ? — In  many 
cases  I am  sure  not. 

14062.  Some  of  them  had  very  large  pensions.  A 
sub-constable  going  out  after  thirty  years’  service  had 
621.  8s.  You,  if  you  happened  to  be  of  the  class, 
would  have  72 1.  16s.  ? — Yes. 

14063.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  point  to  those  men  being 
unemployed.  They  had  enough  to  keep  them  and 
did  not  seek  employment  ? — I have  no  doubt  in  those 
cases  a man  would  not  exert  himself  very  much  to 
seek  employment. 

14064.  If  your  pension  was  allowed  to  remain  at 
its  present  rate,  or  even  if  increased,  but  not  up  to 
the  scale  before  the  1866  Act,  would  you  still  have  to 
seek  employment  ? — I would ; and  if  I did,  I would 
find  it  very  difficult  to  get  in  consequence  of  my 
calling  and  the  manner  in  which  I had  to  come  in 
contact  for  the  past  few  years  with  the  public 
generally. 

14065.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force? — 
Fourteen  and  a-half  years ; but  there  are  over  fifteen 
years  to  pass  still  in  the  service. 

14066.  We  may  reach  the  millenium  in  that  time  ? — 

I hope  we  may  have  better  times  than  the  present. 

14067.  Chairman. — We  may  reach  something  more 
peaceable  than  we  have  reached  yet? — The  men 
think  to  render  them  independent  of  the  feeling  I 
have  mentioned  there  should  be  some  provision 
made. 

14068.  Then  I gather  from  that,  that  what  you 
really  want  is  to  have  the  difficulty  of  getting 
employment  and  the  difficulty  of  working  for  so 


Constable 
T.  Flaherty. 

14  Oct.,  1882. 
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Constable  many  years’  service  taken  into  account  ? — Yes ; so  as 
T.  Flaherty,  to  render  a man,  if  possible,  independent  of  that. 

“ 14069.  To  render  you  sufficiently  independent  of 

c ■’  ’it  ? — To  take  it  into  account  in  fact. 

14070.  The  difficulties  you  may  have  in  getting  or 
doing  work? — Yes. 

14071.  Mr.  Holmes.— Suppose  it  was  the  rule, 
instead  of,  as  you  allege,  the  exception,  for  a police 
pensioner  to  get  employment,  do  you  not  think  the 
State  would  be  justified  in  taking  that  contingency 
into  account  and  framing  the  pensions  accordingly  ? — 
Bear  in  mind  that,  as  a rule,  a man  of  thirty  years’ 
service  is  able  to  do  very  little  work  when  he  retires, 
especially  after  the  harassing  duties  he  has  got  to 
perform,  and  will  be  likely  to  perform,  as  far  as 
probabilities  go. 

14072.  In  England  people  are  only  too  glad  to  get 
police  pensioners  for  posts  of  trust  and  so  forth.  If 
that  state  of  things  prevailed  in  this  country  and  the 
police  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  employment  of  that 
nature,  do  you  not  think  the  Government  would  be 
justified  in  taking  it  into  account  ? — Yes. 

14073.  Chairman. — An  officer  gave  evidence  here 
and  suggested  that  certain  posts  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government  should  be  reserved  for  constables 
when  they  resigned,  and  in  that  way  they  could  be 
made  more  comfortable.  Do  you  know  whether  any 
such  suggestion  as  that  was  made  by  the  men? — 
No ; but  I think  it  is  a matter  that  would  be  of  much 
benefit  to  them. 

14074.  Go  on,  please,  to  the  next  point? — With 
regard  to  pensions,  that  is  all. 

14075.  Then  go  to  the  next  matter? — Lodging 
allowance  for  married  men  not  accommodated  in 
barrack.  The  married  men  not  accommodated  in 
barracks  have  to  pay  from  SI.  to  10/.  per  annum  for 
lodgings.  Members  of  the  force  so  situated  have 
without  any  fault  of  their  own  to  pay  this  amount 
out  of  their  pay,  which  is  small  enough  without  any 
other  calls  upon  it. 

14076.  What  do  you  propose? — The  men  think 
that  some  provision  should  be  made  by  giving  a 
certain  allowance,  either  the  amount  actually  paid 
op  something  corresponding  to  it,  to  defray  the 
expenses. 

14077.  What  is  the  ground  for  that  claim? — In 
the  coastguard  service  such  an  allowance  is  given. 
With  us  it  is  difficult  to  get  a house  in  some  places. 

14078.  You  are  not  married  ? — No. 

14079.  I suppose  you  are  pretty  intimate  with  a 
number  of  married  constables  who  live  outside 
barrack  ? — I am. 

14080.  Tell  us  what  effect  the  present  arrangement 
of  paying  for  their  lodgings  has  on  their  fare  and 
how  they  live? — I could  not  really  say.  I am 
prepared  to  say  nothing  with  regard  to  that ; because 
single  constables  would  not  have  an  opportunity 
often  of  breakfasting  and  dining  with  them.  But  I 
know  that  of  necessity  they  must  deny  themselves 
many  things  which  otherwise  they  would  have. 

14081.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  not  that  the  case  with 
married  men  in  most  ranks  of  life  ? — It  is. 

14082.  Take  the  case  of  a skilled  artizan,  a car- 
penter, or  mason,  whose  wages  may  be  1/.  15s.  a week ; 
such  a man,  if  single  and  sober,  could  live  comfortably 
and  save  ? — He  could. 

14083.  But  such  a man  if  married  and  with  seven 
children  could  not  comfortably  ? — Very  indifferently. 

14084.  Whom  has  he  to  blame  except  himself? — By 
getting  married — 

14085.  And  by  having  so  large  a family  ? — With 
regard  to  the  number  of  the  family,  I do  not  know 
how  that  could  be  managed. 

14086.  You  see  in  all  other  walks  in  life  the 
married  men  must  count  the  cost  and  take  the  con- 
sequences of  what  they  do.  Is  not  that  so  ? — I should 
think  so. 

14087.  Chairman. — What  amount  do  you  put  down 
for  lodging  allowance  ? — From  8/.  to  10/.  a-year. 

14088. — What  is  the  next  matter  ? — Extra  pay.  The 
men  think  that  by  making  the  present  rate  of  extra 
pay,  4s.  6cZ.  a night,  permanent  it  would  meet  with 


general  approval.  They  would  also  have  the  allow 
ances  for  eight  and  twelve  hours’  absence  apply  to  all 
duties  except  patrolling.  At  present  duties  such  as 
attending  petty  sessions  and  executing  warrants  are 
excepted. 

14089.  Mr.  Barrel. — But  now  those  duties  are 
always  performed  in  your  own  district,  patrolling  and 
executing  warrants  ? — I have  excepted  patrolling. 

14090.  Mr.  Holmes. — But  you  have  not  excepted 
the  execution  of  warrants? — No;  all  other  duties 
except  patrolling,  which  is  performed  in  the  district 

14091.  Mr.  Barrel. — But  as  to  the  execution  of 
warrants,  what  do  you  say  ? — As  a rule,  but  some- 
times the  duty  extends  outside  it. 

14092.  What  do  you  say  as  to  petty  sessions  ? — I 
know  the  men  of  several  sub-districts  who  have  to 
attend  petty  sessions  in  three  different  districts. 

14093.  No  matter  what  time  a man  may  be  absent 
at  petty  sessions  he  does  not  get  any  allowance  ? — 
No.  I say  the  rule  of  eight  and  twelve  hours  should 
apply. 

14094.  Suppose  he  is  more  than  eight  miles  from 
his  district  for  petty  sessions  purposes,  would  not  he 
get  marching  money  ? — I think  he  would. 

14095.  So  he  would  get  something  as  compared 
with  former  times  ? — Certainly. 

14096.  Go  on  to  the  next  subject  ? — The  present 
allowance  for  making  up  uniform  clothing  is  insuffi- 
cient. 

14097.  You  get  5s.  6<Z.  for  the  tunic,  and  2s.  for 
the  trousers  ? — Yes. 

14098.  “What,  do  you  actually  pay  ? — I paid  for  one 
suit  13s.,  being  for  one  tunic  and  two  pairs  of 
trousers.  I paid  7s.  6cZ.  for  making  the  tunic  I am 
wearing. 

14089.  If  you  pay  7s.  6 d.  for  the  tunic,  the  trousers 
would  be  5s.  6<Z.  ? — Yes. 

14100.  So  that  on  each  suit  of  a tunic  and  a pair 
of  trousers  you  are  about  3s.  short  ? — I am  more. 

14101.  What  you  actually  pay  now  for  a tunic  and 
pair  of  trousers  respectively  is  7s.  6<Z.  and  2s.  9 d. 
You  know  that  5s.  6<Z.  for  two  pairs  is  2s.  9cZ.  for  one 
pair  ? — Yes. 

14102.  That  makes  altogether  10s.  3d.,  and  for 
that  you  get  7s.  6 d.  ? — Yes. 

14103.  That  is  2s.  9fZ.,  or,  in  round  numbers,  3s.  a 
suit  short? — Yes. 

14104.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  about 
clothing? — Not  with  regard  to  clothing.  May  I 
mention  anything  with  regard  to  percentage  ? 

14105.  Yes? — It  is  considered  that  If  per  cent,  is 
rather  a heavy  deduction  from  the  small  income  of 
the  members  of  the  force.  If  it  could  be  reduced  to 
one-half  it  would  meet  with  general  approval. 

14106.  That  is  f,  or  15s.  per  cent?— Yes. 

14107.  You  know  to  what  purpose  it  is  applied  ? — 
The  Constabulary  Force  Fund. 

14108.  And  a very  small  proportion  is  given  in  the 
way  of  rewards  for  police  duties  by  the  Inspector- 
General  ? — Yes. 

14109.  In  point  of  fact  the  great  bulk  of  the  fund 
is  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  widows 
and  children  of  men  who  had  been  in  the  force  ? — 
Yes. 

14110-11.  When  you  ask  that  the  fund  should  be 
reduced,  do  the  men  contemplate  that  those  grants 
should  be  correspondingly  reduced — are  they  dis- 
posed to  contribute  less  and  make  a less  adequate 
provision  for  the  widows  and  orphans  than  at 
present  ? — There  is  another  source,  namely,  the  fines 
go  to  the  fund. 

14112.  You  know  that  the  regulations  are  pretty 
liberal  for  widows  and  orphans  ? — Yes. 

14113.  The  account  of  this  fund  will  be  prepared, 
and  before  long  be  presented  to  the  force.  But  you 
will  see,  if  the  fund  were  reduced,  the  scale  of  grants 
to  the  widows  must  be  very  much  reduced  ? — Yes. 

14114.  Mr.  Holmes. — When  you  refer  to  fines  you 
do  not  refer  to  those  as  a permanent  source  of 
revenue  ? — No 

14115.  You  would  prefer  to  see  them  wiped  out 
altogether  ? — Undoubtedly. 
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14116.  When  I say  wiped  out  I mean  that  the 
men’s  conduct  would  be  so  good  that  there  would  be 
no  fines  levied  ? — Yes. 

14117.  Mr.  Harrel. — Go  to  the  next  point? — The 
men  feel  unfavourable  records  very  keenly.  A man 
having  a record  or  two  in  his  service  of  four  or  five 
years  is  fined.  The  men  think  that  the  unfavourable 
record  should  not  militate  against  him  after  a certain 
period,  say  five  years,  of  continuous  good  conduct. 

14118.  Is  that  the  period  they  fix? — Prom  five  to 
six  years. 

14119.  Do  they  think  that  such  a period  as  that  is 
necessary  in  order  to  restore  a man’s  character  and 
give  him  his  fair  position  of  superiority  over  his 
juniors  ? — I think  they  would  be  satisfied  with  it.  It 
would  be  also  a great  inducement  to  a man  to  lead  a 
good  career. 

14119*.  It  would  be  a great  encouragement  to  the 
one  man  and  do  no  injury  to  the  other  ? — Yes. 

14120.  Is  there  anything  else  you  have  to  say  ? — 
Where  a man  is  fined  first  and  then  transferred  at  his 
own  expense,  it  amounts  to  another  fine,  and  in  some 
instances  more  than  a fine,  and  again  it  tells  consider- 
ably against  him  as  regards  promotion  and  when 
leaving  the  service. 

14121.  The  only  regulation  on  the  subject  at 
present  is  that  he  cannot  be  promoted  for  a certain 
period  of  time,  say  two  years  ? — Yes,  and  also  on 
retiring  a deduction  is  made  from  his  annual  pension, 
which  is  considered  a very  great  hardship. 

14122.  The  men  themselves  do  not  object  to  a man 
being  moved  when  he  has  got  a heavy  punishment  ? 
— They  do  not. 

14123.  He  feels  better  serving  in  a place  where 
that  punishment  is  not  known  ? — As  a rule. 

14124.  Mr.  Holmes. — But  he  also  feels,  if  he  is 
transferred,  that  one  punishment  is  sufficient?— 
Quite  so. 

14125.  Mr.  Hwrrel. — Go  on  with  the  next  point  ? — 
The  men  think  that  the  present  system  of  promotion 
from  the  rank  of  constable  to  head  constable  on  the 
select  list  should  be  considerably  altered,  and  modified. 

14126.  How  ? — They  think  that  a constable  should 
not  get  an  opportunity  of  competing  for  the  rank  of 
head  constableship  until  he  has  six  years’  service  in 
the  rank.  That  will,  to  a certain  extent,  keep  back 
the  young  constables,  but  in  special  cases  they  have 
facilities  for  study  and  improving  themselves,  and  six 
years  would  not  be  a very  long  time  to  wait.  Then, 
after  six  years,  if  a man  is  qualified  and  recommended, 
let  him  compete,  and  keep  a list  also  of  the  seniority 
men  and  give  them  a chance  after  ten  years’  service. 

14127.  You  mean  to  examine  them  and  give  them 
the  appointments  as  vacancies  come  round  ? — Yes. 

14128.  Making  a difference  thereby  of  four  years  ? 
— Yes.  At  present  a constable  in  charge  of  a station 
for  two  years  and  three  years  in  the  rank,  if  he  is  not 
in  charge  of  a station,  can  compete. 

14129.  In  the  suggestions  you  have  made  you 
have  not  paid  regard  to  the  entire  length  of  service 
of  the  constable  in  the  force  ? — No ; but  to  his  length 
of  service  in  the  rank. 

14129*.  Do  you  not  think  that  more  or  less  con- 
sideration should  be  paid  to  his  length  of  service  in 
the  force  ? — I do. 

14130.  At  present  I think  a constable  called  up  by 
seniority  to  qualify  for  a head  constableship  has 
generally  about  twenty  or  twenty-one  years’  service  ? 
— As  a rule. 

14131.  While  in  some  instances  it  is  possible  a 
select  list  man  can  be  called  up  at  nine  or  ten  years’ 
service  ? — Yes ; it  has  occurred  already. 

14132.  And  actually  the  regulation  for  the  county 
inspector’s  clerk  is  sixteen  years’  service  ? —Yes. 

14133.  Do  you  not  think  some  limit  as  to  the 


service  in  the  force  might  work  well  in  regard  to  the 
select  list,  say,  no  matter  how  long  a constable,  he 

should  be  a certain  number  of  years  in  the  force  ? It 

would;  but  as  a rule  sub-constables  have  on  the 
average  ten  years’  service.  Some  are  promoted 
sooner ; then  six  years  added  to  that  rank  will  bring 
him  up  to  sixteen. 

14134.  Your  suggestion  contemplates  his  not 
getting-  promotion  till  ten  years? — Yes. 

14135.  And  then,  when  he  would  get  head  con- 
stableship, he  would  have  sixteen  ? — Yes. 

14136.  Go  on  to  the  next  point? — As  regards 
promotion  from  the  ranks,  the  men  think  that  more  of 
the  deserving  head  constables  could  be  found  in  the 
ranks  qualified  for  the  position  of  sub-inspector,  and 
that  more  promotions  from  the  ranks  should  be  given. 

14137.  What  proportion  do  they  say  ? — They  would 
say  one-half  or  three-quarters.  By  so  doing  it  would 
stimulate  the  current  of  promotion  in  the  lower  ranks. 

14138.  Is  there  anything  else  about  promotion  ? — 
No. 

14139.  Go  on  to  the  next  subject? — The  next  is 
discipline.  It  is  felt  as  a great  hardship  that  in 
certain  cases  a senior  man  is  held  accountable  for  the 
misconduct  of  his  junior. 

14140.  You  think  that  unless  he  participates  in  the 
offence  he  ought  not  to  be  punished  ? — Yes. 

14141.  Go  to  the  next  point? — At  present  the 
regulations  are  that  the  children  of  members  of  the 
force  at  the  age  of  144  years  must  sleep  out  of 
barracks. 

14142.  Do  you  think  that  rule  bears  hardly  ? — The 
married  constables  of  the  force  directed  me  to  say 
they  consider  that  a very  great  hardship. 

14143.  What  suggestion  have  they  to  make  on  the 
subject  ? — They  think  that  the  children  should  be  left 
under  the  control  of  their  parents  until  such  time  as 
the  parents  themselves  deem  it  prudent  to  put  them 
out  of  barracks. 

14144.  Do  you  not  think  that  perhaps  it  might 
not  be  at  all  times  wise  to  allow  them  keep  their  chil- 
dren as  long  as  they  pleased,  as  they  might  be  grown 
up  men  and  women  ? — At  all  events  I would  say  up 
to  21  or  22. 

14145.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  children  of  a 
person  in  the  rank  of  a constable  or  head  constable 
of  police  ought  to  be  in  a position  to  be  learning  to 
do  something  before  21  or  22  years  of  age  ? — I do. 

14146.  Would  not  you  say  at  16  or  17  years? — I 
would  say  18. 

14147.  Mr.  Holmes. — But  do  you  think  it  desirable 
that  a girl  of  18  should  be  allowed  to  live  in  a 
barrack  with  a lot  of  single  men? — I think  the 
object  of  the  regulation  was  to  prevent  any  sem- 
blance of  impropriety ; but  she  would  be  exposed  to 
more  temptation  by  going  out  from  under  the  control 
of  her  parents. 

14148.  Mr.  Harrel. — Of  course  there  are  men  in 
the  force  who  have  unfortunately  lost  their  wives 
and  have  families  ? — Yes. 

14149.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  discreet  or  wise 
where  young  children  would  be  without  a mother  in 
the  barrack,  and  the  father  off  on  duty  ? — No  doubt 
it  would  be  better  they  should  not  be  in  the  barrack 
then.  That  would  be  an  exceptional  case. 

14150.  What  is  the  next  point? — Another  matter 
with  regard  to  discipline  is  that  married  members  of 
the  force  when  going  to  Divine  Service  are  com- 
pelled to  separate  from  their  families.  They  think  it 
very  hard  to  have  to  do  so. 

14151.  Do  they  really  consider  that  a hardship? — 
Well,  l am  instructed  to  bring  it  before  you.  I am  a 
single  man  myself.  So  far  as  I am  personally  con- 
cerned I do  not  care  to  press  it.  That  is  all  I have 
to  say. 


Constable 
T.  Flaherty. 

14  Oct.,  1882. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  OF  THE 


Sub-Constable  Robert  Bradshaw,  examined. 


Sub -Constable  14152.  Chairman— You  are  a sub-constable  of 

R.  Bradshaw.  West  Galway  ? — Yes. 

14153.  Where  are  you  stationed  ? — In  Kilcolgan. 

14  Oct.,  1882.  14154.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service? — 

Fifteen  years  and  five  months. 

14155.  Are  you  a married  man? — No. 

14156.  You  have  been  sent  here  to  represent  the 
views  of  the  sub-constables  of  the  West  Riding  ? — 
Yes 

14157.  Go  to  the  subject  of  pay  and  pension? — I 
will  take  pension  first. 

14158.  Do  you  consider  that  the  most  important? — 
Yes.  They  seek  an  equalization  of  pension,  with  full 
pay  after  thirty  years’  service. 

14159.  Do  you  mean  an  equalization  of  pension 
with  their  full  pay  as  it  is  at  present  ? — Whatever  it 
may  be. 

14160.  Do  you  seek  that  the  pension  should  be 
equalized  with  their  full  pay,  whatever  it  may  be? — 
Yes. 

14162.  That  would  give  them  a higher  pension, 
suppose  their  pay  is  increased,  than  the  men  who  now 
go  out  under  the  1847  scale  enjoy  ? — Yes. 

14163.  Do  you  think  the  great  body  of  the  men 
whom  you  represent  would  join  in  putting  the  claim  so 
high  ? — Yes.  They  all  join.  Those  men  who  are 
entitled  to  their  full  pay  as  pension  at  present  expect 
an  increase  in  proportion  to  the  present  pay  if  they 
get  a rise  in  that. 

14164.  What  is  the  next  point? — They  want  it  to 
be  optional  to  retire  at  twenty-five  years’  service  on  a 
reduced  pension. 

14165.  At  what  rate  do  they  suggest  the  pension 
should  be  for  the  twenty-five  years’ service? — Five- 
thirtieths  less  than  the  full  pay.  They  would  also 
compel  the  men  to  leave  the  force  at  thirty  years’ 
service. 

14166.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  value  of 
men  at  thirty  years’  service.  As  a rule,  if  a man  has 
taken  care  of  himself  he  is  able  to  do  very  good  work 
up  to  thirty  years? — At  present  he  is  not  able  to 
do  it 

14167.  But  before  the  hard  work  came  he  was? — 
In  this  way ; the  comrades  of  those  men  were  doing 
so  little  they  shifted  them ; but  now,  when  it  comes 
to  their  own  shift,  they  are  not  able  for  it. 

14168.  That  is  one  of  the  arguments  to  enable  men 
to  retire  at  twenty-five  years’ service? — Yes.  Ido 
not  believe  by-and-by  you  will  have  any  sub-con- 
stable  put  in  thirty  years’  service. 

14169.  But  you  think  any  men  who  have  obtained 
a higher  rank  than  sub-constable  are  more  likely  to 
remain  after  twenty-five  ? — They  are  ; but  if  they  are 
in  a hard  situation  they  will  not.  A man  can  put  in 
thirty-five  years  in  a favourable  station,  whereas,  if 
in  a hard-worked  station,  it  is  hard  for  him  to  put  in 
thirty  years,  and  that  retirement  should  be  without 
the  risk  of  Steevens’  hospital. 

14170.  That  is,  without  the  necessity  of  being 
examined  ? — Yes.  Let  a man’s  own  doctor  decide  as 
to  his  being  unfit  for  duty. 

14171.  Are  you  aware  that  at  present  the  men  who 
entered  since  1866  are  not  bound  to  go  to  Steevens’ 
Hospital  ? — As  a rule,  they  are  going. 

14172.  It  must  be  because  they  are  sick.  It  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  go  out  after  thirty 
years  ? — No. 

14173.  Go  on,  please,  to  the  next  matter  ? —Pay  is 
the  next.  They  seek  an  increase  of  Is.  per  day  to 
each  rank  in  the  force  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
cost  of  sundry  articles  of  messing  which  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  take  at  present. 

14174.  Go  into  any  details  you  please  on  that 
subject? — I have  a Return  of  my  own  expenditure 


which  I will  read  for  you.  It  is  the  general  messing 
for  six  months. 

[ Hands  Document  to  Chairman .] 

14175.  Where  did  you  take  this  from?— From  the 
station  I am  in. 

14175*.  Are  you  messman  there? — I have  been  in 
my  turn.  Those  are  the  articles  I have  bought  when 
messman  or  otherwise. 

14176.  The  general  mess  account  for  January  was 
1Z.  17.?.  3 id.  The  general  mess  account  for  February, 
from  which  five  days  are  taken,  was  1Z.  Os.  4 4d  ?— 
Yes. 

14177.  The  general  mess  account  for  March  was 
1Z.  15s.  lOd ; for  April,  1Z.  16s.  2d. ; for  May, 
21.  os.  2\d.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  great  increase 
in  May  ?—  I could  not  say. 

14178.  Perhaps  an  unhandy  messman? — That  is 
the  bare  mess  too. 

14179.  The  general  mess  for  June  was  1Z.  12s. — 
no  coal  this  month.  The  general  mess  for  July  was 
Is.  18Z.  lid ; for  August,  1Z.  19s.  'Ad.  ? — That  is  a 
poor  mess.  Young  men  cannot  let  it  go  any  higher 
or  they  would  be  in  debt.  There  is  no  beer  at 
dinner. 

14180.  The  other  articles  in  January  raised  the 
1Z.  17s.  3 \d.  up  to  21.  lls.  2\d. ; in  February  they 
raised  the"  1Z.  Os.  4jd  to  21.  7s.  3 d. ; in  March,  the 
1Z.  15s.  lOd.  to  21.  8s.  Id ; in  April  the  1Z.  16s.  2d.  to 
21.  19s.  3d ; in  May  the  2Z.  5s.  2\d.  to  21.  15s.  8d ; in 
June  the  1Z.  12s.  2d  to  21.  2s.  8d;  in  July  the 
1Z.  18s.  lid  to  21.  10s.  2d;  and  in  August  the 
1Z.  19s.  3d  to  2Z.  19s.  9d  Then  there  are  other 
matters  which  are  put  down  for  six  months,  such  as 
shirts  and  drawers,  stockings,  towels,  sheets,  and  one 
thing  or  another  amounting  to  4Z.  6s.  6d  ? — Yes,  for 
the  six  months. 

14181.  These  will  make  14s.  5d  a-month  ? — About 
that. 

14182.  And  you  point  out  the  average  cost  of 
necessaries  for  the  six  months  is  21.  9s.  3jd  and  the 
extras  14s.  od  ? — Yes ; but  above  the  necessaries  you 
will  see  7s.  for  extra  light  and  carriage  of  goods. 

14183.  That  makes  the  total  expenditure  3Z.  10s.  8d, 
leaving  you  a balance.  Your  pay  would  be  4Z.  5s.  4d  ? 
My  pay  is  above  that. 

14184..  But  the  pay  is  4Z.  5s.  4d  of  the  lowest 
grade  ? — Yes. 

14185.  That  leaves  a balance  of  14s.  8d  ? — Yes. 

14186.  If  a man  allowed  himself  beer  you  would 
put  down  9s.  8d  ?— Yes. 

14187.  Is  not  that  rather  a large  amount  ? — 2d  a 
day  for  beer. 

14188.  But  that  would  be  5s.? — Yes. 

14189.  Taking  from  the  14s.  8d  balance  5s.  for 
beer,  it  leaves  9s.  8 d ? — Yes 

14190.  That  is  to  say,  allowing  this  to  be  the 
average  expenditure  for  a month,  it  would  enable  a 
sub-constable  with  52Z.  a-year  to  save  10s.  a-month? 
— Yes ; that  is,  to  live  close. 

14191.  This,  I take  it,  is  not  an  estimated  expendi- 
ture, but  the  actual  expenditure  ?— That  is  the  actual 
expenditure,  to  my  own  knowledge. 

14192.  The  expenditure,  then,  of  that  man  would 
be  42Z.  8s.  a-year? — Yes. 

14193.  And  45Z.  8s.  with  beer? — Yes. 

14194.  That  would  enable  him,  living  at  this  rate, 
to  lay  by  71.  a-year? — Yes,  between  6Z.  and  71. 

14195.  Then  you  say  this  is  a low  rate  of  living  ? 
— It  is. 

14196.  In  those  general  messes  that  you" describe, 
and  which  may  be  taken  as  samples,  you  had  meat 
every  day  except  Friday  ? — Mostly. 
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14197.  And  you  had  beef  and  mutton? — Beef  and 
bacon. 

14198.  Were  they  fairly  good  dinners  ? — Just  rea- 
sonably fair. 

14199.  I see  also  that  the  account  appears  to 
cover  eggs  for  breakfast?  — Yes.  If  I was  in  a 
place  to  get  it  I would  have  meat  for  breakfast  for 
the  last  two  years  three  or  four  days  in  the  week ; 
but  I take  that  as  an  average. 

14200.  Would  this  cover  the  cost  of  meat  for 
breakfast? — It  would  not. 

14201.  But  it  covers  eggs  for  breakfast? — It 
does. 

14202.  Does  it  cover  eggs  for  tea  at  night? — 
No. 

14203.  In  quiet  times  that  would  represent  a fair 
mess? — I believe  that  would  be  necessary  at  any 
time. 

14204.  The  scale  of  food  indicated  in  that  would 
be  enough  in  quiet  times  ? — It  would. 

14205.  Pay  per  month,  4 1.  18s.  2d? — Yes;  that  is 
my  own  pay — the  second  best  of  my  rank  in  the 
force — 59Z.  16s.  a-year. 

14200.  The  expenditure  is  3Z.  10s.  8 id,  and  the 
balance  in  your  hands  at  the  end  of  tne  month  is 
1Z.  7s.  a^Z.,  or  about  lid  a-day ; that  is  to  say,  being 
unmarried,  you  would  be  able  to  save  16Z.  9s.  6d  a- 
year.  Did  you  actually  save,  from  September  1881 
to  September  1882,  11Z.  ? — I did. 

14207.  Had  you  much  public  duty  to  do  in  that 
time  ? — No,  not  during  that  twelve  months. 

14208.  If  you  had  the  expense  that  followed  on 
that  hard  work  and  removals,  and  public  duty  and 
protection,  probably  you  would  not  have  been  able  to 
save  that? — No.  That  was  a quiet  twelve  months 
with  me.  I was  in  a hut,  and  I was  not  reachable 
when  required  for  duty.  They  had  to  dispense  with 
my  services  till  I came  to  my  station. 

14209.  You  had  payment  to  servants  included  in 
the  general  mess  ? — Yes.  I came  to  a station  then, 
and  the  principal  duty  was  patrolling.  That  was  no 
expensive  duty  like  travelling.  I look  on  it  as  a very 
favourable  year. 

14210.  I see  you  say  here  if  you  took  beer  your 
ordinary  saving  of  16Z.  9s.  6cZ.  would  be  reduced  to 
13Z.  8s.  8 d.  There  are  three  other  men  in  your  station 
at  4Z.  5s.  id.  a-month.  Then’  expenditure,  being  cal- 
culated on  this  basis,  enables  them  to  save  6cZ.  a-day, 
or  8Z.  16s.  a-year.  With  beer  to  dinner  their  saving 
would  be  reduced  to  5 Z.  15s.  2d.  ? — Yes.  Then,  with 
regard  to  the  11 Z.  I had  after  the  twelve  months,  I 
should  say  that  during  the  twelve  months  I never  had 
an  hour’s  leave ; I never  spent  a shilling,  and  I do  not 
smoke.  So  that  I had  every  fraction  that  was  left 
after  the  actual  expenditure.  If  I got  leave,  the  11Z. 
would  not  give  me  a month’s  leave  out  of  the  twelve 
months. 

14211.  Not  a month’s  leave  ? — No. 

14212.  Remember  your  mess  expense  would  be 
stopped  all  the  time  ? — I admit  that. 

14213.  Mr.  Holmes. — And  you  would  be  living 
with  friends  ? — I would  be  free  of  cost,  but  it  costs 
6 Z.  for  an  outfit. 

14214.  Chairman. — But  surely  you  would  not  have 
to  buy  a new  outfit  every  year  ? — I do  not  go  on  leave 
every  year. 

14215.  In  any  case  you  are  bound  to  have  a suit 
of  plain  clothes? — Yes. 

14216.  You  would  have  the  savings  of  back  years 
for  three  or  four  years  to  help  to  buy  the  particular 
suit  of  clothes.  So  that  it  would  not  be  permissible 
to  say  that  6Z.  out  of  11Z.  or  16Z.  you  had  saved  in 
one  year  went  for  a suit  of  clothes  ? — No. 

14217.  Mr.  Holmes. — I consider  that  account  of 
your  expenditure  as  most  important,  since  it  is  an 
account  of  the  actual  expense  and  not  a fancy 
estimate.  According  to  that  account  if  I remember 
rightly,  you  have  shown  that  a sub-constable  with 
only  52 Z.  a-year  can  save  6Z.  a year.  Are  you  aware 
that  that  means  about  12  per  cent  of  his  income  ? — 
That  is  what  he  actually  could  save  but  not  to  spend 
a fraction. 


14218.  Does  not  that  represent  a tolerably  good  Sub  - Constable 
saving  in  the  year  ? — Yes,  provided  I do  not  get  any  R-  Bradshaw, 
knocking  about.  ' 

14219.  What  was  your  pay  before  the  increase  '*  0ct"  188  ‘ 
given  in  1874  ? — It  was  3Z.  Os.  2d.  a-month. 

14220. — What  was  it  immediately  after? — 4Z.  9s. 

14221.  Were  you  satisfied  with  the  increase  of 
1874  ? — I was. 

14222.  You  are  aware  that  is  only  eight  years 
ago  ? — Yes. 

14223.  You  told  the  Chairman  the  cost  of  living 
has  gone  up  in  the  interval.  I have  a Return  of  the 
contract  prices  for  food  supplied  to  the  prisons  in 
several  provincial  towns  including  Waterford.  In 
1874,  beef  was  at  9 d.  per  lb. ; in  1882,  it  is  6’93<Z. ; 
in  1874,  mutton  was  9<Z.  per  lb.;  in  1882,  it  is 
8’36(Z. ; in  1874,  bread  was  3-44<Z.,  and  in  1882,  it  is 
2’98;  potatoes  per  cwt,  5s.  H<Z,  a very  fluctuating 
price ; in  1882,  they  are  3s.  9 d. ; oatmeal,  16s.  G-^rf. 
in  1874;  now,  12s.  9tZ.  per  cwt.  So  five  of  the 
principal  articles  of  food  are  all  considerably  cheaper 
in  1882  than  they  were  in  1874,  when  the  recent 
rates  of  pay  were  fixed  ? — Yes. 

14224.  That  being  the  case  as  regards  contract 
prices,  can  you  explain  to  me  why  it  is  that  the  retail 
prices  according  to  your  statement  are  higher  than 
they  were  in  1874? — I am  not  able  to  get  those 
articles  as  low  as  contract  prices. 

14225.  I am  aware  of  that;  but  as  the  contract 
prices  are  lower  now  than  in  1874,  it  ought  to  follow 
that  the  retail  prices  are  lower  too? — It  is  not  the 
case. 

14226.  Do  you  remember  what  you  paid  for  beef  in 
1874?— 7 d.  per  lb. 

14227.  Where  were  you  then? — In  the  County 
Wexford. 

14228.  What  are  you  paying  ? — Sd.  for  inferior 
quality. 

14229.  Do  you  remember  what  you  paid  for 
mutton  ? — I never  used  it 

14230.  Do  you  remember  what  you  paid  for 
oatmeal  ? — For  what  I used  it  was  not  worth  men- 
tioning. I used  it  more  latterly  than  heretofore. 

14231.  Chairman. — Why  ? — I take  it  at  night. 

14232.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  told  me  just  now  you 
were  satisfied  with  the  increase  given  in  1874 ; when 
did  you  begin  to  become  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
rate  of  pay  ? — About  four  years  ago. 

14233.  Why  do  you  name  that  period — what 
happened  ? — Because  I saw  my  savings  diminishing. 

I was  living  reasonably  tight,  and  I had  very  little 
for  my  time.  For  the  last  two  years  I have  nothing 
for  my  time  in  fact. 

14234.  What  do  you  mean  exactly  by  nothing  for 
your  time? — -I  have  11 Z.  for  the  last  twelve  months. 

14235.  Out  of  a salary  of  59Z.  16s.? — Yes. 

14236.  Are  you  aware  that  that  means  very  nearly 
19  per  cent,  of  your  salary? — It  is  very  little  fora 
close  year.  If  it  was  a year  in  which  I had  a day’s 
pleasure,  I would  have  had  nothing  for  my  time  at 
all.  If  it  was  a year  I was  knocking  about  meeting 
friends  as  heretofore,  so  that  I might  occasionally 
spend  a shilling  it  would  reduce  the  11Z.  very  low. 

14237.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  point? — At 
present  there  is  compensation  for  men  of  between  five 
and  fifteen  years’  service  leaving  the  force  to  the 
amount  of  one  month’s  pay  for  each  year’s  service. 

A health  seeker  can  save  no  money.  He  is  reluctantly 
compelled  to  leave  the  force  and  has  very  little  to 
get.  In  place  of  one  month’s  pay,  he  would  seek 
three  months’  pay. 

14238.  Mr.  Harrel. — Then  a man  discharged  on 
gratuity  at  fifteen  years’  service  instead  of  receiving 
fifteen  months’  pay  as  at  present  arranged  would  by 
that  demand  receive  nearly  four  years’  pay? — Ho 
would  receive  three  months’  pay  for  each  year. 

14239.  He  would  receive  three  years  and  nine 
months’  pay  ? — Yes. 

14240.  And  that  in  the  case  of  a man  of  your 
service  ? — No ; I am  entitled  to  a pension 

14241.  Not  of  your  service,  but  a man  under 
fifteen.  What  rate  of  pay  would  a man  have  at 
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Snb  -Constable  fourteen  years’  service  ? — He  would  have  the  same  as 
R.  Bradshaw.  J have.  It  would  be  better  to  take  a lower  rate  as 
14  Oet.  1882  “ ayera£e- 

14242.  Supposing  a man  was  going  out  on  gratuity 
at  fifteen  years’  service,  getting  three  years  and  nine 
months’  pay,  it  would  be  at  your  rate  of  pay  he 
would  get  it  ? — Yes. 

14248.  In  round  numbers,  the  gratuity  of  a man  at 
fifteen  years’  service  would  be  about  225?.  ? — Yes. 
That  is  the  most  favourable  instance  to  take. 

14244.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you , not  think  that  if  a 
man  felt  he  could  get  225?.  under  fifteen  years’  ser- 
vice, in  case  he  could  induce  the  doctor  to  say  he  was 
not  fit  to  remain  in  the  force  any  longer,  there  would 
be  a great  many  men  very  anxious  to  belli  in  order 
to  put  so  large  a sum  of  money  in  their  pocket  and 
go  off  to  America  or  Australia  ?— There  might  be 
such  cases ; but  there  are  other  bad  cases  that  are 
genuine  cases.  A man  out  of  health  is  expending 
money  unknown  to  any  one.  His  friends  do  not  want 
him  and  will  not  know  him.  His  health  is  gone  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  there  he  is  without 
money. 

14245.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  a strict  medical  Board  to  investigate  ali  those 
cases? — Yes,  to  prevent  any  case  of  malingering; 
but  the  genuine  case  is  a deplorable  one. 

14246.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  else  you 
wish  to  mention  on  the  subject? — Yes.  The  men 
seek  an  allowance  of  10?.  a-year  house  rent  The 
reason  they  seek  it  is  that  the  lower  grades  are  de- 
barred of  barrack  accommodation,  and  their  wives 
are  debarred  from  any  industry  that  might  be  prac- 
tised by  other  women  in  their  position  in  life.  A 
policeman’s  wife  cannot  turn  her  hand  to  any  in- 
dustry, and  his  means  are  very  limited.  By  the 
time  he  pays  for  a respectable  lodging  he  is  in  an 
embarrassed  position. 

14247.  How  much  do  you  put  down  as  the  sum  ? — 
3s.  6c?.  a-week  independent  of  water-rate,  which  is 
6c?.  to  Is. 

14249.  What  is  the  next  subject  ? — Promotion.  All 
men  of  seven  years’  service,  the  last  two  without  an 
unfavourable  record  to  get  a chance  of  qualifying  for 
promotion. 

14250.  Mr.  Harrel. — That  is  to  be  examined  ? — 
Yes. 

14251.  Do  the  men  you  represent  suggest  that 
promotion  should  still  go  in  the  county  or  that  pro- 
motions should  go  generally  in  the  force  ? — That  they 
should  go  generally  in  the  force  over  all  Ireland. 
Let  a man  go  anywhere  to  his  promotion  when  it 
turns  up  from  Dublin  Castle. 

14252.  What  sort  of  test  would  you  put  him 
through  ? — Whatever  is  deemed  fit  under  the  present 
rules  or  any  others  that  are  suggested. 

14253.  Of  course  as  regards  his  capacity  in  the  way 
of  being  able  to  make  a report;  and  wilting,  arith- 
metic, and  so  on,  that  could  be  tested  by  a certain 
system  of  papers  ? — Yes. 

14254.  Then  on  the  subject  of  his  knowledge  of 
police  duties,  and  also  any  merit  that  may  have 
attached  to  him  for  zeal  as  a policeman,  how  would 
you  have  these  two  things  decided  on.  I take  it  that 
literary  capacity  would  be  only  one  ingredient  in  a 
man’s  fitness  for  promotion  ? — Yes. 

14255.  And  that  the  others  would  be  good  con- 
duct, efficient  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  showing 
good  knowledge  of  his  duty? — Yes. 

14256.  How  would  you  examine  him  or  give  him 
credit  in  these  two  last  matters? — Let  him  be 
examined  and  acquit  himself  according  to  a certain 
scale. 

14257.  You  would  not  promote  a man  simply 
because  he  passed  a good  examination,  unless  he  was 
also  acquainted  with  his  police  duties,  and  had  a 
good  general  character  as  a policeman?— I would 
not. 

14258.  Who  is  to  judge  as  to  his  fitness  in  these 
respects? — The  county  inspector.  Let  a day  be 
named  by  the  Inspector-General  for  the.  examination 
to  take  place  at  the  county  head-quarters,  and  one 


month  from  the  date  of  the  notification  that  he 
has  passed  let  him  be  registered  in  Dublin  Castle,  and 
promoted  then  by  seniority  wherever  a vacancy  may 
turn  up,  in.  any  county,  and  transferred  at  the  expense 
of  the  public.  There  is  one  grade  of  the  constabulary 
in  which  promotion  by  seniority  works  very  fair ; 
that  is  the  mounted  force.  No  matter  what  county 
they  are  in  or  where  they  go,  they  are  promoted  by 
seniority.  It  is  not  so  at  present  in  the  infantry. 

14259.  Are  you  aware  the  mounted  force  complain 
bitterly  of  the  slowness  of  promotion  in  their  force 
at  present,  although  they  have  a larger  number  of 
the  superior  ranks  than  you  have,  they  have  one  to 
three,  whereas  you  have  only  one  to  four  and  a-half, 
and  also  their  promotion  is  facilitated  by  dismounting 
constables  at  45  years  of  age  ? — Yes ; but  there  is 
many  a mounted  policeman  would  forfeit  promotion 
to  keep  his  horse. 

14260.  Have  you  anything  else  to  add  ? — No  clerk 
to  be  in  a sub-inspector’s  office  until  he  has  had  seven 
years  service.  It  takes  him  from  the  severe  duty  of 
the  ordinary  force  and  puts  him  in  a more  favourable 
position  of  improving  himself  than  the  other  grades. 
There  is  many  a hardworking  constable  outside  who 
has  not  the  opportunity. 

14261.  Does  the  clerk  in  the  sub-inspector’s  office 
in  your  district  do  night  patrols  ? — I do  not  know. 
I believe  he  does.  It  is  a country  station  I 
am  in. 

14262.  You  mean  that  on  the  whole  those  men  are 
placed  in  a favourable  position  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
men  generally  ? — Yes. 

14263;  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
post  of  sub-inspector’s  clerk  is  One  which  the  men 
regard  as  a prize  ? — Some  do. 

14264.  Is  it  not  a post  which  most  men  would  like 
to  get? — It  is. 

14265.  The  reason  I asked  this  question  is  that  the 
sub-inspectors’  clerks  are  making  a very  poor  mouth 
of  it,  and  I have  been  asldng  them  why  they  became 
sub-inspectors’  clerks,  having  thought  so  little  of  the 
post ; I want  to  know  why  it  is  such  a good  post  that 
men  would  like  to  get  it  ? — It  is  a very  good  post. 

14266.  Is  there  anything  else?— All  promotions 
should  be  to  the  higher  ranks. 

14267.  Mr.  Harrel. — Go  on,  please  ? — I have  nothing 
further  to  say  on  promotion. 

14268.  • Pass  to  the  next  point  ? — They  request  an 
allowance  of  3?.  a-year  towards  the  supply  and  repair 
of  boots. 

14269.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  spend  3?.  a-year 
on  boots  ? — They  do  ; some  exceed  it,  and  some  do 
not  come  up  to  it ; but  on  an  average  I believe  they 
expend  about  3?.  a-year. 

14270.  Mr.  Holmes. — Some  of  the  men  have  been 
comparing  their  salaries  with  the  salaries  given  to  the 
police  forces  in  England.  Have  you  made  inquiries 
as  to  the  allowance  given  for  boots  in  England  ? — No ; 

I can  speak  only  of  my  own  annual  expenditure,  and 
what  has  come  to  my  knowledge  from  the  other 
members  whom  I have  met. 

14271.  You  are  not  aware  that  the  average  weekly 
amount  given  is  6c?.,  and  that  the  most,  I believe,  is 
8c?.  The  allowance  of  6c?.  would  be  1?.  6s.  a-year ; 
that  falls  far  short  of  the  sum  you  propose  ? — It  does, 
indeed,  and  far  short  of  the  present  expenditure  of 
the  constabulary,  I believe,  in  any  place. 

14273.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  you  are  not 
always  on  duty  ? — I am  not  always  on  duty. 

14274.  You  are  sometimes  walking  on  your  own 
account  ? — I am ; but  very  seldom  latterly,  because  I 
am  perfectly  sober  after  doing  other  things,  without 
much  exercise  for  pleasure. 

14275.  Do  you  not  think  on  an  average,  if  you  were 
only  engaged  eight  hours  on  duty,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  day  was  at  your  service,  it  would  be  only  fair 
you  should  contribute  some  portion  of  the  expense 
necessary  to  provide  you  with  boots,  and  that  the 
State  should  not  provide  it  all  ? — Yes,  though  putting 
this,  I do  not  mean  pressing  it.  It  is  not  the  ordinary 
wear  of  the  roads,  but  of  the  grass  fields,  the  cow 
yards,  and  every  possible  bye-way  that  destroys 
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them.  There  are  night  boots  not  fit  to  wear  during 
the  day  or  on  ordinary  duty  afterwards.  They  stand 
a very  short  time,  breaking  from  wettings  and  hard 
usage.  I have  nothing  more  to  say  on  boots. 

14276.  Mr.  Harr  el. — Pass  to  the  next  subject? — Un- 
favourable records.  The  men  say  that  all  unfavour- 
able records  ought  to  be  wiped  out  after  two  years’ 
good  conduct.  The  reason  they  fix  that  is  that  the 
Inspector-General  sets  it  down  that  a man  is  eligible 
to  be  reinstated  after  having  been  reduced  for  two 
years. 

14277.  For  some  offence  ? — Yes  ; they  believe  two 
years  is  a long  time  after  paying  the  penalty,  and 
that  it  is  reasonable  the  record  should  be  then  wiped 
out. 

14278.  But  you  know  in  case  of  the  more  serious 
offences  they  are  not  eligible  for  reinstatement  for 
four  years,  and  even  a longer  period? — Yes. 

14279.  Proceed  with  your  argument  ? — The  present 
system  follows  them  to  the  grave,  after  paying  the 
penalty  for  an  offence. 

14280.  What  is  the  next  matter  ?— Extra  pay  as  to 
the  present  rates,  4s.  6 <7.,  2s.,  and  Is.  6 <7.  Well,  what 
they  seek  is  not  reachable. 

14281.  What  do  you  mean  by  not  reachable  ? — They 
may  have  been  a longer  time  out  than  that  specified, 
and  still  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  Circular 
to  get  the  night’s  allowance.  They  must  leave  before 

9 p.m.,  and  be  absent  twelve  hours  to  get  it.  They 
seek  2s.  6rZ.  for  every  ten  hours’  absence  from 
quarters. 

14283.  And  all  tens  to  count? — No.  That  ten  may 
go  on  up  to  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Then,  if  they  are 
a night  out,  give  the  nightly  allowance. 

14284.  What  do  you  mean  by  a night  ? — Twelve 
hours  from  9 o’clock  at  night? — Say  a man  starts  at 

10  o’clock  p.m.  for  duty,  and  he  is  not  back  till  after 
3 a.m.,  he  seeks  2s.  Gd.  for  the  ten  hours. 

14285.  With  regard  to  the  present  rule  as  to  night 
allowance,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  other 
than  that  a man  should  get  2s.  Gd.  for  ten  hours  ? — 
No.  No  one  has  got  the  benefit  of  it. 

14286.  They  have  not  got  the  night  allowance  ? — 
No. 

14287.  They  had  not  done  the  duty  that  would 
entitle  them  to  it?— No. 

14288.  The  rates  now  are  Is.  Gd.  for  eight  hours, 
2s.  for  twelve,  and  4s.  Gd.  for  the  night? — Yes. 

14289.  Then  what  you  ask  is  that  the  eight  and 
twelve  hours’  rules  should  be  altered  to  a ten-hours’ 
rule,  and  2s.  Gd.  granted  for  that  ? — Yes. 

14290.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — The  mileage  is  of 
no  service  to  a policeman.  The  2d.  a-mile  does  not 
recompense  him  when  he  leaves  his  sub-district, 
because  going  out  of  his  sub-district  for  duty  does  not 
exempt  him  from  duty  at  night ; so  that  2d.  a-mile 
does  not  recompense  him  for  duty  after  coming  home 
from  a market  or  petty  sessions. 

14291.  Is  not  their  position  better  than  formerly, 
inasmuch  as  they  get  marching  money  and  extra  pay 
for  the  same  period  of  time  ? — They  do. 

14292.  Also  in  the  case  of  three  men,  say,  going  on 
duty,  they  get  2d.  a-mile  by  statute  miles  ? — Yes. 

14293.  Car  hire  is  usually  by  Irish  miles  ? — They 
have  got  very  smart  latterly  and  take  the  short 
miles. 

14294.  But  usually  it  is.  Take  the  double  journey, 
you  get  2d.  for  every  mile  you  travel  going  and 
returning,  and  for  three  men  that  would  give  Is. 
a-mile  for  the  car.  As  a rule,  when  car-owners 
know  that  the  expense  is  upon  the  policemen  them- 
selves, do  you  not  think  that  Is.  a-mile  will  carry 
shree  policemen,  taking  statute  miles  ? — The  mileage 
it  not  able  to  defray  the  car  hire  at  present. 

14295.  Is  it  at  Is.  a-mile? — For  the  three  it  is 

14296.  The  present  allowance  is  a great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  one,  Is.  for  every  12  miles? — It  is, 
indeed. 

14297.  And  also  that  a man,  under  former  circum- 
stances, might  have  gone  19  miles  for  Is.? — He 
might. 

14298.  Pass  on  to  the  next  subject? — Courts  of 


Inquii-y.  All  officers  should  be  sworn  in  presence  of  Sub -Constable 
the  accused,  and  the  person  who  makes  the  report  Bradsbaw. 
should  be  the  prosecutor.  

14299.  That  has  been  frequently  advanced  here,  14  • ' 1882' 

that  all  officers  should  be  sworn.  How  is  it  suggested 
that  they  should  be  sworn — you  would  have  to  get  a 
magistrate  on  each  occasion  of  a Court  of  Inquiry  ? — 

The  President  is  to  swear  those  present. 

14300.  But  how  is  he  to  swear  himself? — I do  not 
know. 

14301.  I take  it  that  this  demand  is  not  made 
because  the  men  have  any  want  of  confidence  in  their 
officer  ? — No,  I would  not  say  they  have  want  of  confi- 
dence, but  it  makes  such  a distinction.  All  are  sworn 
to  tell  the  truth. 

14302.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  an  officer’s 
duty  on  a Court  of  Inquiry  is  simply  with  regard  to 
evidence  and  to  express  opinions  ? — Yes. 

14303.  That  their  finding  is  one  that  must  be  con- 
firmed, and  that  they  have  no  power  of  awarding 
punishment  ? — I am  aware  of  that ; but  fortunately 
for  myself  punishment  is  a thing  I know  nothing 
about. 

14304.  Is  there  anything  else  on  the  subject? — 

When  a report  is  made  by  any  one,  let  him,  not  the 
sub-inspector,  have  the  framing  of  the  charges,  stat- 
ing the  plain  unvarnished  facts,  and  prosecute  before 
the  Court  himself;  because  a sub-inspector  has  a 
great  advantage  over  a deficient  person  ; he  puts  it 
in  a better  way  to  bring  out  evidence  than  another 
would. 

14305.  You  think  that  perhaps  sometimes  the 
accused  is  unfairly  pressed  by  the  charges  if  not  only 
framed  by  the  sub-inspector,  but  also  prosecuted  by 
him  ? — Yes, 

14306.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  sub-inspector,  not 
being  a person  interested  in  the  success,  as  I might 
say,  of  the  prosecution,  but  merely  acting  as  the 
officer  of  the  district,  the  accused  sometimes  benefits 
by  having  a person  to  frame  the  charge  and  conduct 
the  prosecution  who  has  no  personal  "interest  in  the 
success  or  otherwise  of  the  proceeding? — Yes,  but 
there  are  two,  three,  or  four  charges  preferred,  and 
the  accused  has  to  put  the  simple  word  “ admitted  ” 
or  “ denied  ” to  each,  and  having  to  admit  one  and 
deny  another  embarrasses  him  very  much.  He  can- 
not touch  the  one  he  admits.  Perhaps  it  may  convict 
him,  and  if  he  denies  it  he  may  prove  his  innocence. 

14307.  Do  you  not  know  that  one  reason  why 
the  framing  of  charges  was  brought  into  existence 
was  that  it  was  very  hard  to  ask  a man  to  admit  or 
deny  a general  statement  which  had  not  been  reduced 
to  charges,  as  he  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  out 
the  portion  he  could  admit,  and  the  portion  he  could 
deny  ? — Yes. 

14308.  How  would  you  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  if 
you  refer  to  the  old  system  ?— Leave  out  any  one 
charge,  the  sub-inspector  not  to  prosecute,  and  the 
Court  not  to  be  ordered  to  reassemble  to  reverse  a 
former  recommendation,  whether  it  was  an  acquittal 
or  a finding  of  guilty.  There  are  cases  in  which  they 
have  reassembled. 

14309.  That  is  by  directions  from  head-quarters  ? 

— Yes. 

14310.  You  think  the  finding  of  the  Court  ought 
to  be  a final  finding  ?— -Final,  only  to  be  confirmed  at 
head-quarters ; because  they  have  come  to  a just 
decision  that  they  believed  was  right.  If  they  have 
afterwards  to  reassemble  and  reverse  that,  if  they 
were  right  then  they  must  have  been  wrong  before, 
and  two  wrongs  will  not  make  a right. 

14311.  What  is  the  next  matter?— Euel  and  light 
allowance.  They  seek  an  increase  from  12 s.  Gd.  to  11. 
per  month. 

14312.  Summer  and  winter  ? — Yes. 

14313.  In  asldng  for  that  increase  is  it  expected 
that  the  11.  would  cover  not  only  the  guard-room 
fire  but  the  kitchen  ? — It  is  not. 

14314.  Have  you  the  actual  expenditure  of  your 
station  or  any  other  station  ? — I have  at  my  own 
station  for  the  last  two  months. 

14315.  What  was  the  actual  expenditure? — I gave 
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S'lli  <'on?tnl>le  1/.  12s.  for  a boat  of  turf,  4s.  for  the  carriage  of  it 
u.  Urnd-iuw.  from  the  quay  to  the  barrack,  that  is  1/.  16s.,  and  it 
U 0 - t 18S°  s*-°°d  *",°  months. 

“ '*  “ 14316.  What  was  that  used  for? — It  was  used  for 

the  guard-room  and  for  cooking. 

14317.  That  was  18s.  a-month,  and  it  included  the 
fuel  for  the  Mtchen? — It  did,  but  there  was  light 
afterwards. 

14318.  Do  you  know  what  the  light  cost  ? — I took 
no  estimate  of  it,  because  it  was  put  down  in  the 
general  cost. 

14319.  Would  it  be  10s.  more? — It  would  not 

14320.  For  the  two  months  ? — I would  say  2d.  a- 
night,  about  10s. 

14321.  That  would  be  for  fuel  and  light  for 
guard-room  and  kitchen ; and  this  is  the  average 
time  of  year,  neither  the  very  hot  or  the  very  cold  < 
time,  amounting,  for  all  purposes,  to  21.  6s.  ? — Well, 
we  get  1/.  2s.  to  meet  that  for  the  two  months. 

14322.  But  that  was  only  to  meet  the  cost  of  the 
guard-room  fire,  and  this  is  to  meet  the  general 
expenditure  of  the  whole  barrack  ? — Yes. 

14323.  Then  in  asking  for  1/.  a-month  you  contem- 
plate that  that  would  cover  all  the  fuel  expenses  of 
the  barrack  ? — No ; I would  not  expect  it  to  cover  it 
clear  of  cost 

14324.  Go  to  the  next  subject? — The  men  seek 
permission  to  marry  at  five  years’  service  in  a county 
instead  of  seven. 

14324*.  Is  there  a general  feeling  amongst  the 
force  of  your  Riding  on  this  ? — Yes. 

14325.  A strong  feeling  ? — A strong  feeling. 

14326.  Do  you  think,  if  such  a permission  were 
given,  there  would  be  a large  increase  to  the  number 
of  married  men  of  short  service  ? — I do  not  believe  it, 
or  diminish  it  in  any  way. 

14327.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  it  not  quite  certain  there 
would  be  an  increase ; because,  if  there  would  not 
be,  why  should  they  not  remain  content  ? — They 
might  settle  themselves  sooner,  as  they  would  have 
an  opportunity.  A man  who  is  going  to  get  married 
will  get  married,  and  it  might  be  a safeguard  for 
him  if  the  period  were  shortened. 

14328.  Why  ? — By  men  getting  married. 

14329.  Do  you  mean  privately? — Yes. ' It  is  dan- 
gerous and  degrading. 

14330.  Are  not  the  instances  rare  in  which  the  men 
do  get  married  contrary  to  the  regulations  ? — There 
are  places  where  they  do. 

14331.  But  the  instances  are  rare  after  all  ? — In 
some  places  they  are,  and  in  other  places  they  are  not. 

14332.  I suppose  you  know  at  present,  as  a matter 
of  experience,  men  do  hot  immediately  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  marrying  after  seven  years, 
and  that  the  average  service  at  which  the  men  marry 
is  ten  years  ? — At  present ; but  I refer  to  the  excep- 
tions. There  are  very  few  at  present  in  Ireland. 

1433.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  do  anything  to 
encourage  early  marriages  ? — No.  I do  not  see  that 
it  would  be  any  advantage  or  any  harm  one  way  or 
the  other.  It  would  satisfy  men  if  they  had  the 
privilege  at  a shorter  period. 

14334.  Do  you  not  think  that,  with  a great  many 
men  who  do  marry  early,  it  is  a case  of  marrying  in 
haste  and  repenting  at  leisure  ? — It  may  be ; but, 
of  course,  it  is  a chance,  like  every  other  thing  in  the 
world.  It  is  a thing  I know  very  little  of  myself. 

14335.  There  is  nothing  else  you  have  to  say 
about  marriage? — I have  nothing  further  to  say 
about  marriage. 

14336.  What  is  the  next  subject?— Permission  is 
requested  for  the  barrack  guard  to  leave  off  his  belt 
during  sixteen  out  of,  the  twenty-four  hours  he  wears 
it,  which  is  injurious,  and  he  is  as  good  a man  without 
the  belt  as  with  it. 

14337.  At  present  he  can  leave  it  off  from 
10  o’clock  at  night  until  6 o’clock  in  the  morning  ? — 
Yes. 

14338.  For  how  long  do  they  suggest  that  it  ought 
to  be  worn  ? — They  do  not  want  to  wear  it  at  all. 

14339.  The  guard  is  invested  with  the  responsibility 
of  protecting  the  barrack,  and  also  you  ought  to 


know  him  as  the  man  on  duty  by  some  sign  or  mark  ? 
— He  could  be  distinguished  > in  the  simplest  way  by 
a badge  on  his  arm.  He  is  there  to  meet  all  calls ; 
he  is  accountable  for  any  call  that  comes  to  linn. 
His  name  is  up,  and  he  is  amenable  to  his  own 
authorities. 

14340.  Is  it  the  belt  or  the  sword  which  is  the 
difficulty  ? — The  whole  affair — both.  There  are  stations 
where  he  would  be  obliged  to  have  the  belt  as  tight 
when  on  guard  as  at  any  other  time. 

14341.  What  is  the  next  point? — The  men  want 
permission  to  enter  public-houses  if  they  meet  a friend 
when  not  actually  engaged  upon  duty ; so  that  in  the 
course  of  conversation  with  a friend  they  may  go  and 
take  a treat  or  give  a treat  in  a respectable  public- 
house  without  any  crouching  or  fear  of  any  individual, 
and  come  out  without  the  risk  of  being  reported  for 
having  been  in  a public-house  without  leave. 

14342.  Do  you  not  think  that  such  a regulation 
might  admit  of  the  possibility,  or  even  the  probability, 
in  the  case  of  young  men,  of  throwing  temptation  in 
their  way  to  frequent  public-houses,  that  they  might 
ruin  themselves  and  get  into  habits  inconsistent  with 
their  position  as  policemen  ? — It  might ; but  as  a rule 
it  is  looked  on  as  a hard  case — as  a punishment. 

14343.  You  think  there  would  be  risk  in  it  in  some 
cases  ? — There  might. 

14344.  Is  there  any  middle  course  you  could 
suggest  by  which  the  present  regulation  could  be 
relaxed  without  giving  the  absolute  right  to  frequent 
public-houses  ? — 1 would  not  say  they  should  have  a 
pei'fect  right  as  an  habitual  thing. 

14345.  If  you  modify  the  present  regulation,  you 
must  modify  it  within  some  regular  line  that  can  be 
laid  down  ? — I would  not  ask  for  any  policeman  to  be 
going  into  or  frequenting  public-houses. 

14346.  On  duty  I quite  understand  that  you  do 
not  contemplate  asking  it,  and  it  is  only  in  a case  off 
duty  ? — Yes. 

14347.  The  case  put  by  you  is  a very  strong  one, 
where  a man  meets  a friend  and  goes  into  a respect- 
able house ; but  if  you  permit  that,  how  can  you 
draw  the  line  where  a young  policeman,  a foolish 
fellow,  may  spend  most  of  his  hours  off  duty  in  a 
public-house  ? — He  cannot  possibly  do  that,  because 
he  is  inspected,  and  if  he  is  unfit  for  duty  break  him 
off  it. 

14348.  How  would  you  stop  it  and  give  him  the 
privilege  ? — If  I saw  him  a second  time  unfit  I would 
prevent  him  altogether. 

14349.  You  would  withdraw  the  privilege  from 
him  ? — Yes. 

14350.  Suppose  the  privilege  were  given  within 
certain  limits,  but  in  the  event  of  any  man  abusing 
it  let  it  be  withdrawn  from  him  altogether? — Yes, 
except  in  case  of  getting  permission. 

14351.  Would  not  that  throw  the  responsibility  on 
the  constable  of  watching  a man  and  reporting  him  ? 
— I do  not  believe  there  is  a necessity  at  present. 

14352.  Have  not  the  police  to  perform  duties  in 
connection  with  the  Licensing  Acts  ? — Yes. 

14353.  Do  you  think  if  they  were  allowed  to  go 
into  public-houses  they  would  be  as  independent  of 
the  publicans  as  they  are  now  ? — I do  not  believe  that 
any  policeman  going  in  and  taking  a treat  or  giving 
a treat  and  paying  his  money  for  it  is  under  theleast 
compliment  to  any  publican  to  prevent  him  turning 
round  and  doing  his  duty  the  next  minute. 

14354.  Mr.  Harrel. — Pass  on  to  the  next  subject? 
— The  quarter  of  a-mile  from  barracks. 

14355.  We  know  the  regulation.  What  do  you 
suggest? — I would  suggest  that  a man  should  be  at 
liberty  to  go  2 miles. 

14356.  And  as  to  the  hours  ? — If  he  is  not  required 
for  duty. 

14357.  It  is  now  two  hours? — Make  it  a little 
longer  and  say  three  hours.  A man  might  not  be 
half-an-hour  out  and  he  might  have  cause  to  be  three 
hours. 

14358.  Camiot  he  get  four  hours  from  the  con- 
stable if  he  wants  to  go  ? — He  can. 

14359.  Do  you  not  think  that  rather  than  extend 
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the  time  it  would  be  better  to  ask  the  constable  for 
leaVe? — He  generally  says  he  is  going  out  for  a 
walk,  and  the  journey  is  very  short  at  present.  The 
public  suffer  very  little  by  his  absence.  His  comrades 
are  in  his  place  for  duty. 

14360.  In  a station  where  there  is  a constable  and 
three  sub-constables,  if  one  is  barrack  orderly  and 
another  out,  the  constable  lias  only  one  man  to  go 
with  him  ?— That  is  all.  As  a rule,  only  two  go— a 
constable  and  sub-constable — except  in  an  important 
case  of  outrage.  A man  will  very  likely  get  word  of 
that,  and  very  often  he  receives  important  informa- 
tion which  he  would  not  if  on  duty. 

14361.  Go  on  to  the  next  point  ? — It  is  looked  on 
as  a hardship  for  a senior  man  to  be  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  his  junior. 

14362.  You  think  he  ought  not  to  be  punished  for 
the  acts  of  his  junior  unless  he  is  proved  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  offence  ? — Yes. 

14363.  Go  on? — The  next  is  schooling. 

14364.  What  about  schooling? — The  continuous 
schooling  in  many  instances  is  kept  up,  and  it  is 
looked  on  as  a hardship. 

14365.  Do  you  mean  the  Manual  and  Regulations 
and  different  Acts  of  Parliament  ? — The  Manual  and 
Regulations.  They  want  to  know  the  Acts  of  Par- 
liament to  be  able  to  discharge  their  duty.  But  to 
sit  down  for  a morning  or  for  an  hour’s  schooling  a 
man  gets  weary  and  sick.  He  is  not  examined  in  it 
if  he  had  it  verbatim.  A policeman  of  standing  will 
learn  the  Manual  and  General  Instructions,  and  then 
on  inspection  let  it  be  seen  that  a man  knows  his 
duties.  . 

14366.  "What  is  the  next  matter  ? — Clothing.  They 
seek  an  increase  from  5s.  6 cl.  to  7s.  for  the  making  of 
a tunic,  and  2s.  to  3s.  for  making  a trousers  as  their 
present  actual  expenditure. 

14367.  Pass  to  the  next  point?— Packs  in  marching 
order  monthly  is  a bother  and  of  no  service  to  the 
public.  What  is  in  them  can  be  seen  without  a military 
turn  out. 

14368.  You  mean  the  first  Monday  in  each  month  ? 
— Yes. 

14369.  If  you  are  ever  to  parade  in  marching 
order,  is  not  it  necessary  to  test,  at  some  stated 
period,  whether  you  can  put  your  necessaries  into 
your  pack  in  a proper  way  ? — A man  would  be  well 
enough  versed  in  that. 

14370.  Do  you  mean  as  a recruit? — He  obtains  a 
knowledge  at  the  Depot. 

14371.  You  think  if  the  necessaries  are  seen  in  a 
man’s  box,  it  is  quite  sufficient  without  parading  in 
marching  order  on  the  first  Monday  in  every  month  ? 
—Yes. 

14372.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — In  the  General 
Instructions  and  Code  there  are  400  pages  and  1,387 
sections.  Again  it  commences  with  1,388  and  goes 
to  1,430  ; and  the  Code  continued  from  1,457  to  1,734. 
There  are  Circulars  to  the  number  of  135,  of  one,  two, 
or  four  pages  each,  and  they  become  so  numerous  and 
complicated — the  last  Circular  cancelling  a former  one 
or  part  of  it — men  are  embarrassed,  and  few,  if  any, 
can  master  them.  Independently  of  these,  there  are 


several  Acts  of  Parliament  which  the  men  believe  Sub  -Constab'.- 
are  necessary  ; but  those  Circulars  have  come  to  be  R-  Bradshaw, 
so  numerous  they  cannot  retain  them  in  memory.  14  0cf  |gg2_ 
14373.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — There  is  a large  "’ 
number  of  extra  police  in  those  several  counties,  some 
of  them  for  two  years.  When  their  services  can  be 
dispensed  with,  they  seek  to  be  sent  back  to  where 
they  came  from,  or  some  other  county  they  may 
name. 

14374.  That  is  to  say,  in  disturbed  counties  the 
forces  are  supplemented  and  increased  by  drafts  from 
other  counties  ? — 'Yes. 

14375.  And  the  men  so  drafted  seek,  when  the 
necessity  for  the  increased  force  shall  cease  to  exist, 
that  they  be  returned  to  the  counties  from  which  they 
came  ? — Yes. 

14376.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — County  inspectors 
have  embraced  the  opportunity  in  the  disturbed 
counties  of  increasing  the  promotions,  and  the  extra 
men  are  in  those  counties. 

14377.  The  promotion  to  the  superior  ranks  was 
kept  up  in  the  whole  force— that  is,  the  permanent 
county  force  and  the  extra  force— while  the  men  to 
fill  the  vacancies  were  taken  nearly  exclusively  from 
the  county  force? — Yes,  nearly.  It  was  expected 
that  one  to  five  would  be  promoted.  It  was  not  the 
case  in  some  of  the  counties ; but  the  opportunity  was 
embraced  in  others. 

14378.  Is  there  anything  else  on  the  subject? — 

The  Circular  as  to  the  180,000Z.  was  issued  on  the  13th 
May,  1882.  The  money  was  distributed  about  the 
17th  August.  That  is,  after  a lapse  of  three  months ; 
and  during  that  time  a great  number  of  men  were 
dismissed  the  force,  retired,  or  died — about  350  ; but 
the  men  that  replaced  those  received  none  of  that 
money. 

14379.  That  is,  the  recruits  ? — They  are  not  entitled 
to  it.  According  to  the  scale,  one  class  was  to  receive 
three  months’  pay,  another  class  to  receive  two 
months’  pay,  and  a third  class  to  receive  one  month’s 
pay ; but  recruits  get  none  of  it.  The  men  believe 
there  is  some  of  it  still  which  is.  not  expended  ; and  as 
it  was  given  for  a certain  purpose,  it  ought  to  be 
applied  to  no  other. 

14380.  I do  not  think  the  specific  sum  of  180,000/. 
was  given,  but  the  estimate  was  that  the  arrangement 
in  contemplation  would  require  180,000/.  to  carry  it  out. 

Supposing  every  man  in  the  service  got  what  lie  was 
promised,  if  there  was  a balance  after,  I take  it  that 
the  force  would  have  no  right  to  it,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  took  more  than  the  180,000/.  to  pay  what 
the  men  were  promised  the  Government,  would  supply 
it  ? — Yes ; I do  not  mean  pressing  that,  only  to  give 
it  as  it  was  given  to  me. 

14381.  Whatever  claim  might  be  asserted  by  the 
men  dismissed  or  resigned,  I think  the  men  in  the 
force  can  lay  no  claim  at  all  to  it  ? — Yes.  : 

14382.  Mr.  Holmes.— What  possible  claim  can  the 
recruits  have ; they  did  not  bear  any  of  the  burden  or 
heat  of  the  day  like  the  other  men  ? — They  have  no 
claim  to  a penny  of  it 

14383.  Mr.  Harrel—  Is  there  anything  else  ? 


Head  Constable  Thomas  Hunt,  examined. 


14384.  Chairman.— Won  represent  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  Mayo,  South  Riding  ? Yes. 

14385.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  in 
Mayo?— Three  years.  . __  , , . 

14386.  In  what  part  of  it?— I am  in  Westport  at 

14387.  'Where  were  you  before  that  ?— The  first 
time  I came  to  the  county  I was  stationed  in  Swin- 

fordfor  three  months ; then  in  Ballaghaderreen  for  a 
year  and  a-half;  and  about  three  years  in  West- 

* 14388.  Where  were  you  stationed  in  former  days  ? 

[1502] 


— I was  fifteen  years  in  Monaghan.  As  a recruit  for 
about  two  years  after  I joined  I was  in  Galway,  East 
Riding.  Then  I went  to  Monaghan,  and  having  been 
there  fifteen  years  I went  to  the  Depot  where  I was 
eight  or  nine  years. 

14389.  How  long  are  you  in  the  force? — Over 
thirty  years. 

14390.  Take  the  subjects  in  the  order  you  think 
important,  and  let  us  hear  your  views  ? — I have  been 
directed  to  speak  principally  on  lodging  allowance  for 
married  men  as  a great  necessity. 

14391.  Are  there  many  married  men  in  your  district 
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rHe?d.  not  accommodated  in  barracks ?— In  my  own  station 
T?Hunt.B  there  are  seven  married  men,  none  of  whom  are 

accommodated  in  barracks,  and  all  are  paying  for 

14  Oct.,  1882.  lodgings.  There  are  about  six  men  in  the  district 
who  are  accommodated  in  barracks. 

14392.  Give  your  reason  for  asking  this  allowance  ? 
— In  a few  words,  they  ax-e  obliged  to  get  lodgings  and 
they  are  not  able  to  pay  for  them. 

14393.  You  have  lodgings  in  barracks  ? — I have. 

14394.  From  what  you  know  of  the  men  do  you 
consider  this  a great  hardship  to  them  ? — It  must  be 
a hardship  to  a man  having  a family.  He  is  very 
sorely  pressed  for  want  of  funds.  He  must  be 
economical,  and  no  matter  how  economical  he  is, 
when  he  has  a family  he  must  be  needy. 

14395.  That  is  - to  say  he  must  deny  himself 
things  ? — He  must  and  he  must  go  in  debt 

14396.  You  put  this  the  first  in  order  ? — I do. 

14397.  I suppose  the  men  generally  feel  this  is  a 
very  important  matter?— The  married  men  feel  it 
very  keenly.  I have  no  interest  myself  in  it ; I am 
not  a married  man.  I asked  the  young  men : “ What 
would  you  say  provided  the  Committee  are  good 
enough  to  recommend  a lodging  allowance  for 
married  men  ? Would  the  young  men  of  the  service 
feel  that  was  a bonus  given  to  married  men  and  that 
would  not  be  fair  to  them  ?”  They  all  with  a good 
grace  said  they  would  not  grudge  it.  I would  say 
myself  it  is  a bonus.  How  it  can  be  reconciled  I do 
not  know ; but  I am  certain  the  married  men  require 
it.  So  long  as  they  are  police  they  ought  to  be  able 
to  live  as  the  single  men,  otherwise  they  cannot  be  so 
useful. 

14398.  Is  that  because  they  cannot  be  so  strong  ? 
— They  cannot,  nor  as  independent. 

14399.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  else  on  that 
subject  ? — I do  not  know  anything  else  I could  add 
in  the  way  of  reasons  for  the  claim. 

14400.  Do  you  think  that  if  they  got  something  in 
the  nature  of  a lodging  allowance  to  help  them  in 
this  difficulty,  it  would  at  all  have  the  effect  of 
hurrying  men  who  otherwise  would  not  marry  into 
marriage— do  you  think  it  would  be  a sort  of  tempta- 
tion or  bribe  to  get  married?— Of  course  I think  it 
would. 

14401.  Suppose  there  were  a lodging  allowance, 
do  you  think  there  are  many  men  in  the  force  now 
unmarried  that  would  immediately  get  married? — 
They  would  not  immediately,  but  when  their  seven 
years’  service  is  completed ; a great  many  would  get 
married  that  might  hesitate  owing  to  their  means. 
Some  may  be  cautious  knowing  their  means,  while 
others  might  be  more  amorous  and  forget  their  state 
and  go  into  it  blindfolded.  I believe  a lodging 
allowance  would  be  an  encouragement. 

14402.  Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — I have  only  one 
mounted  constable  in  the  Riding,  and  he  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact  of  mounted  men  being  obliged  to 
return  to  the  infantry  when  they  reach  45  years 
of  age,  and  he  considered  that  a grievance.  I know 
it  myself ; I went  through  the  ordeal,  and  I would 
say  a man  does  not  wish  to  lapse  into  the  infantry 
and  give  up  the  service  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  ; it  is  not  right.  I do  not  find  fault  with  it  as 
being  a regulation  of  the  service,  but  I do  not  feel  it 
is  justice  to  the  man. 

14403.  Is  it  that  he  is  more  or  less  unsuited  to 
infantry  duty  after  all  that  time  ? — It  places  him  in  a 
position  to  which  he  has  not  been  accustomed.  He  is 
out  of  his  element.  But  the  original  understanding, 

I presume,  was  that  a man  when  about  45  years  of 
age  is  not  so  active  as  a younger  man,  and  that  the 
mounted  service  must  be  manned  by  young  men. 
That  is  only  one  idea.  The  other  was  that  it  would 
increase  promotion  for  others;  and  that  is  not 
right 

14404.  Why  is  that  not  right  ?— Because  an  old 
man  of  long  service  should  not  be  removed  to 
facilitate  a younger  man,  no  matter  what  the  con- 
sideration is.  A fixed  standing  rule  is  always  the 
best  for  the  force. 

14405.  But  when  a man  comes  to  be  45  years  of 


age  he  is  generally  within  five  years  of  getting  out. 
Most  men  get  out  at  thirty  years’  service  ? — Yes. 

14406.  Most  men  say,  “ It  is  not  worth  while,  he 
will  be  as  good  at  50  as  at  45.”  That  is  one  of  the 
arguments  for  leaving  him  in  ? — It  may  be. 

14407.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  also  be 
said  that  it  was  not  very  hard  on  a man  to  be  only 
asked  for  four  or  five  years  to  do  infantry  duty?— I 
have  no  objection  to  the  rule  except  in  this  way,  that 
when  I got  mounted  I got  mounted  bond  fide  to  be  a 
mounted  man  as  long  as  I wished  to  be  one;  but 
there  was  a law  introduced  after  I joined  the  force 
that  dismounted  a man  at  45  years  of  age.  My 
impression  is  that  that  should  have  no  effect  on  the 
men  who  joined  under  the  former  law. 

14408.  I*ass  from  the  mounted  constable  to  the 
next  matter  ? — The  next  and  most  important  matter 
that  was  impressed  on  me  by  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  particularly  the  head  constables,  is  that  they 
claim  promotion  from  the  ranks  to  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  number  of  officers.  They  also  say  that 
the  selection  made  from  the  ranks  is  not  what  they 
consider  a just  one.  It  is  not  according  to  a reason- 
able rule. 

14409.  What  do  they  complain  of  in  the  mode  of 
selection  from  the  ranks — you  say  it  is  not  according 
to  a just  or  standing  rule ; is  it  there  is  no  fixed  prin- 
ciple of  promotion  in  the  service  ? — There  is  no  fixed 
principle.  -It  is  changing  so  often  a man  does  not 
know  whether  he  has  a claim  or  can  expect  it. 

14410.  Mr.  Harr  el. — In  the  first  place,  a man  must 
be  under  48  years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

14411.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as 
regards  that? — It  affects  myself  so  far  as  that  I 
thought  I had  as  good  a claim  as  another  if  I were  in 
the  running,  but  I have  been  outside  the  running  a 
considerable  time,  and  I lost  sight  of  it.  For  the  last 
two  or  three  days  I have  been  a good  deal  tested  on 
ability.  The  junior  men  have  been  brought  up,  and  I 
never  thought  a junior  man  had  a better  claim  than  I 
have,  and  he  must  have  a much  less  claim  for  service. 
They  have  not  as  good  a claim  as  some  of  the  men 
whom  I know  are  passed  over,  and  that  are  very  near 
the  period  at  which  they  should  get  out.  They  would 
be  in  every  respect  as  good,  and  better,  than  the 
juniors,  and  their  long  service  should  give  them  a 
claim.  Promotion  would  not  only  give  satisfaction  to 
them,  but  the  younger  members  of  the  service  would 
be  satisfied  generally  with  a fixed  rule. 

14412.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  matter,  please  ? 
— There  is  another  matter  I do  not  feel  myself  justi- 
fied to  speak  on.  I never  complain  of  authority,  but 
I was  directed  to  mention  that  the  Special  Resident 
Magistrates  are  interfering  with  police  matters,  and 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 

14413.  As  I understand,  you  put  this  in  your  repre- 
sentative [capacity  ? — I do  this  in  my  representative 
capacity. 

14414.  Have  the  men  pointed  out  details  or 
particulars  in  which  this  interference  takes  place 
unduly?— They  have.  You  will  be  able  to  know 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  For  instance,  I know 
it  is  the  privilege  of  the  Special  Resident  Magistrate  to 
do  and  suggest  anything  he  wishes.  He  has  made  it 
a rule  that  every  man  in  the  station  available  for  duty 
must  perform  six  hours’  patrol  within  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  That  comes  very  hard  often  on  men. 
No  man  can  complain  of  six  hours’  duty ; but.  it  must 
be  done  as  a matter  of  routine,  and  every  other  duty 
must  come  in  along  with  it  that  turns  up.  The 
District  Resident  Magistrate  goes  round  the  district, 
into  the  barracks,  calls  for  the  patrol  books  and 
examines  them,  putting  the  rule  to  the  test.  He  went 
in  frequently  to  the  quay  barrack  convenient  to 
Westport.  The  constable  at  the  quay  often  told  me 
about  it,  and  said  he  did  not  know  whether  he  had  a 
right  to  call  the  officer’s  attention  to  it,  or  report  to 
the  county  inspector.  I said  “ No ; things  will  adjust 
themselves,  and  it  will  do  you  no  harm.  He  must 
have  authority  we  are  not  aware  of.”  He  asked  the 
guard  to  hand  down  the  roll  of  the  men’s  names,  and 
he  compared  it  with  the  duty.  The  name  of  the  man 
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on  guard  being  absent  on  the  patrol  book,  he  asked 
where  he  was,  and  he  was  told  he  was  on  guard.  He 
asked,  “What  about  the  man  who  has  only  three 
hours  entered  here?”  That  was  the  constable;  it 
was  then  about  half-past  1 or  2.  He  was  obliged  to 
attend  the  boat  that  was  sailing,  and  the  Resident 
Magistrate  was  satisfied  with  that.  It  is  not  that  any 
harm  is  done,  but  the  annoyance  of  the  men.  The 

Resident  Magistrate  threatens  pains  and  penalties  if  he 

finds  anything  amiss  just  the  same  as  an  officer.  I 
never  had  an  objection  to  magistrates,  to  be  obedient 
to  them,  and  comply  with  their  demands ; but  when 
they  are  forced  on  us,  and  we  do  not  think  they  are 
consistent  with  the  discipline  or  regulations,  I think  it 
is  hardly  fair. 

14415.  Now,  as  a matter  of  fact,  does  the  six  hours’ 
patrol  prevent  the  men  doing  any  casual  other  duty 
that  may  turn  up.  from  time  to  time  ? — Fortunately 
we  have  only  ordinary  routine  duty  at  present.  The 
rule  interferes  in  this  way,  that  the  men  have  a great 
deal  of  house  duty  to  do;  for  instance,  there  are  a 
great  many  little  jobs  about  the  barrack. 

14416.  You  mean  in  making  reports  ?— In  keeping 
the  barrack  in  order.  We  want  a day  in  the  week 
for  the  available  men  to  keep  the  barrack  in  order. 
They  want  a good  deal  of  time  for  their  own  care 
and  cleanliness. 

14417.  On  the  other  hand,  you  must  remember  that 
six  hours  is  only  the  fourth  part  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  ?— It  is  nothing  at  all.  The  hours’  employment 
is  no  cause  of  complaint  at  all. 

14418.  Then  what  is  it?— That  it  is  ordered  by 
what  they  call  the  civil  power. 

14419.  You  spoke  a moment  ago  about  the  six 
hours  interfering  with  the  discharge  of  ordinary 
business  in  the  barrack.  If  six  hours,  being  only 
one-fourth  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  is  not  an  exces- 
sive time  to  do  patrol  duty,  and  does  not  interfere 
with  other  duties  for  the  protection  of  the  subject  or 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace,  why  should  you,  apart 
from  the  question  of  the  civil  power  being  the  order- 
ing power  in  the  case,  complain  of  the  six  hours’ 
patrol  duty  ? — I do  not  complain  of  it  at  all.  It  would 
not  be  right  to  complain  of  it;  but  six  hours’ duty 
may  turn  up  in  the  course  of  the  night  that  will 
require  a number  of  men  to  be  six  hours  more 
absent. 

14420.  I gather  from  that  answer  that  a police- 
man’s duty,  although  not  extended  by  rale  over  the 
six  hours,  very  often,  owing  to  the  necessities  arising, 
does  extend  beyond  the  six  hours,  and  the  man  is 
called  upon  to  discharge  it  ?— Frequently,  even  in  the 
quiet  service,  and  I would  not  complain  of  that  at 

14421.  What  I want  to  gather  is  whether  there  is 
anything  unreasonable  in  the  six  hours  being  ordered, 
no  matter  by  whom  ordered?— It  is  not;  but  I think 
it  better  to  leave  the  regulations  in  charge  of  the 
officer  of  the  district,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
peace  of  the  district,  and  the  discipline  of  the  station. 

. 14422.  Before  the  Special  Resident  Magistrate 
issued  those  orders  you  did  not  do  the  six  hours’ 
duty  ?— Not  in  routine.  We  kept  up  patrols  where 
we  thought  it  necessary,  and  not  for  a fixed  period  of 
six  hours. 

14423.  I suppose  the  men  had  a good  deal  more 
time  on  their  own  hands  before  the  six  hours  were 
appointed  ? — I could  not  say  so  for  the  last  two  years 
at  any  rate. 

14424.  For  the  two  years  before  the  six  hours 
were  ordered  the  men  were  quite  as  busy  as  now  ? — 
Yes. 

14425.  That  was  on  account  of  the  agitated  state 
of  the  country  ? — Of  course. 

14426.  Then  I take  it  they  had  quite  enough  to  do 
in  the  disturbed  times  with  the  ordinary  patrol  and 
the  duties  that  turned  up,  without  putting  the  six 
hours’  patrol  duty  on  them.  Is  that  what  you  say  ?— 

1 cannot  say  that ; because,  for  instance,  they  might 
be  a,  whole  day,  from  morning  till  night,  out  on  pro- 
tection duty.  When  they  came  home  then  some 
might  be  out  and  others  employed  on  the  patrol.  But 

[1502] 


when  they  have  a hard  day  I follow  it  by  giving 
them  a day’s  rest.  In  the  same  way  at  night.  But 
they  must  do  the  six  hours’  patrol  now,  no  matter 
what  the  duty  is. 

. 14427.  The  real  complaint  is  that  the  hard-and-fast 
six  hours’  duty  at  a time  when  there  is  a disturbed 
state  of  the  country  added  to  the  other  duties  that 
have  been  performed,  inflicts  hardship  on  the  men  ? 
— They  feel  it,  Sir. 

14428.  Go  to  the  next  point,  please  ? — Some  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers,  too,  complain  of  unfavour- 
able records  being  always  held  against  them.  I 
think  they  might  be  swept  away,  although  they  only 
exist  on  paper.  J 

14429.  You  do  not  think  anything  of  them? I do. 

They  only  exist  on  paper,  but  to  please  the  men  let 
them  be  blotted  out. 

14430.  Do  you  think  they  do  not  form  a real 
grievance  ?— They  do. 

14431.  It  has  been  said  by  many  men  here  that 
when  a man  gets  an  unfavourable  record  it  has  the 
effect  of  making  him  dispirited  and  heedless,  thinking 
he  cannot  get  promotion? — Certainly  it  has.  But  I 
argue  against  it.  I say  if  a man  deserves  an  un- 
favourable record  and  gets  it  let  him  abide  it  and 
compare  with  a man  who  will  not  get  an  unfavour- 
able record.  A man  who  gets  an  unfavourable  record 
should  not  be  placed  on  a par  with  a man  who  has 
not  one.  An  unfavourable  record  is  a very  good 
thing  to  keep  young  impulsive  men  in  check. 

14432.  Would  you  share  the  opinion  of  other  men 
who  have  given  evidence  here,  that  while  the  Un- 
favourable records  should  be  kept  for  two,  three,  or 
five  years,  or  perhaps  seven  years,  to  be  a real  terror 
to  the  men,  they  should  be  then  wiped  out  ? — I would 
recommend  that  they  be  wiped  out  after  three  years. 
It  would  please  the  men. 

14433.  Do  you  think  that  keeping  them  on  for 
three  or  five  years  would  be  a sufficient  punishment 
to  the  men,  and  a sufficient  deterrent?— I think  it 
would.  The  fine  along  with  the  record  is  quite 
enough. 

14434-5.  Pass  to  the  next  matter,  please  ?— Extra  pay 
of  Is.  a-day.  I might  say  that  that  was  the  first 
paragraph  in  my  programme ; but  I did  not  see  my 
way  to  that.  Certainly,  I must  admit,  that  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years  there  was  wear  and  tear  of 
pocket  and  person,  and  Is.  would  go  very  short.  For 
sometime  a man’s  pay  was  nearly  all  swallowed  up 
by  the  extra  support  required  for  the  hard  duty. 

14436.  Mr.  Sami. — When  you  say  is.  a-day,  do 
you  mean  a demand  made  for  increase  of  pay,  or  are 
you  referring  to  the  extra  pay  of  Is.  a-day  granted 
temporarily  to  the  24th  October  ?— Yes.  They  request 
that  that  be  made  permanent, 

14437.  Chairman. — Had  you  much  public  or  transfer 
duty  to  do  outside  your  own  district  for  the  last  few 
years  ? — I had  not  so  much  as  the  other  men. 

14438.  Did  you  hear  the  other  men  say  they  were 
overcharged  for  what  they  got  outside  their  own 
station  ? — Indeed,  I did. 

14439.  Do  you  think  the  4s.  6d.  a-day  now  is 
adequate  to  meet  this  expenditure  ? — I think  it  is. 

14440.  The  men  you  represent  desire  to  have  it 
made  permanent? — The  men  impressed  on  me  to 
claim  7s.  for  a night’s  absence  for  a head  constable, 
and  5s.  or  6s.  for  constables.  They  impressed  that  on 
me.  I said,  however,  I could  not  see  my  way  to  it. 

14441.  At  present  a head  constable  gets  5s.,  and  he 
wants  2s.  more  ? — Yes. 

14442.  And  the  constables  want  Is.  more  ? — Yes. 
14443.  We  have  had  demands  for  something  more 
for  the  head  constable,  on  the  ground  that  he  must  live 
separate  from  the  men.  Have  men  been  much  over- 
charged in  Mayo  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge ; not  about 
Westport ; I never  had  any  reason  to  complain.  But 
I would  say  the  4s.  6 d.  for  bed  and  provisions  is  a 
moiety  of  what  they  pay  when  they  are  elsewhere  on 
duty. 

14444.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  costs  them  anything 
like  8s.  or  9s.  a-night  ? — I say  that  the  men  who  are 
out  at  night  pay  4s.  6d.  for  their  lodgings  and  pro- 
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visions,  and  there  are  extra  expenses  that  might 
vary  from  Is.  to  2s.  a-day  for  refreshments  or 
drink. 

14445.  Go  on  to  the  next  matter?— They  want 
pensions  equalized  with  those  of  the  old  service  men. 
That  is  a general  demand  by  all  who  can  claim  it. 

14446.  Do  the  men  whom  it  touches  feel  very 
strongly  about  that  demand? — Very  strongly. 

14447.  Would  you  say  they  feel  stronger  about  it 
than  about  pay  ? — They  do. 

14448.  You  have  been  thirty  years  in  the  force,  and 
you  are  high  and  dry  above  those  questions  of 
pension  and  everything  else  ? — Yes. 

14449.  Give  me  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  ot  tins 
pensions  question  on  the  future  of  the  force.  You 
are  aware  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  lots  of 
recruits  ? — I am  well  aware  of  that. 

14450.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  question  of 
pension  does  not  weigh  with  the  young  men  entering 
the  force.  At  what  time  in  the  service  does  this 
question  of  pension  begin  to  touch  the  men  and 
weigh  with  them,  and  what  effect  do  you  think  it 
will  have  on  men  leaving  the  force  for  the  future  ?— 
My  impression  is  that  pension  does  not  touch  a man 
until  he  gets  up  to  seven  or  eight  years’  service,  or 
even  ten,  and  then  he  decides  whether  he  will  make 
the  service  his  home  or  emigrate,  or  anything  else. 
It  is  only  then  the  question  of  pensions  is  fixed  in  his 
mind.  If  he  gets  married  he  will  have  nothing  to 
live  on  when  he  retires  on  his  pension. 

14451.  What  practical  effect  on  men  of  eight  or 
nine  or  ten  years’  service  is  this  question  of  pensions 
likely  to  have  with  regard  to  their  remaining  in  the 
force,  for  that  is  really  the  way  to  test  it,  and  you  are 
a man  of  experience? — If  they  see  a provision  in 
store  for  them,  they  will  exert  themselves  to  secure 
it,  and  if  they  see  none  they  may  be  more  careless  in 
coping  with  their  very  onerous  duties. 

14452.  Do  you  think  the  question  of  pensions  affects 


their  remaining  in  the  force  ? — I think  it  does  a good 
deal  up  to  ten  years’  service. 

14453.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  do  you  think  there 
is  a disposition  to  leave  the  force  if  the  pension  is  not 
improved? — They  will  remain  after  ten  years,  except 
there  is  an  unexpected  reverse. 

14454.  What  do  you  mean  by  reverse  ? — If  they 
met  misfortune  in  the  way  of  reports. 

14455.  Even  if  the  present  rate  is  not  improved 
there  will  not  be  any  large  number  leaving  the  force  ? 
— I think  they  will  remain  in  the  force ; I do  not  see 
anything  better  for  them. 

14456.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  else  on  the 
subject  of  pensions? — No. 

14457.  Pass  to  the  next  subject  that  interests  you? 
— There  is  another  subject  I intended  to  mention. 
Lord  Monck  was  Chairman,  and  recommended  that 
medium  officers  should  be  appointed  from  the  rank  of 
head  constables,  and  give  them  a tax-cart  or  some 
convenience,  and  let  them  take  command  of  a dis- 
trict under  an  officer.  I think  it  would  be  a good 
idea  as  a medium  between  officer  and  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  and  it  would  have  a very  good  effect. 

14458.  In  what  way  ?— It  would  effect  a saving,  in 
the  first  place. 

14459.  How  would  it  save? — You  could  hold  him 
responsible  for  the  district,  and  he  would  have  a less 
salary  than  a third  class  sub-inspector. 

14460.  It  would  involve  the  abolition  of  a certain 
number  of  sub-inspectorships? — It  would;  and  lie 
would  be  just  as  useful,  and  perhaps  more  adapted 
for  some  localities,  than  an  officer.  There  are  a great 
many  stations,  for  instance,  in  Mayo,  and  I know  one 
where  a head  constable  is  invested  with  the  authority 
of  an  officer.  He  could  command  the  district  of  New- 
port or  Bebnullet,  and  two  others  that  Mr.  Harrel 
knows  as  well  as  I do. 

14461.  Pass  to  the  next  matter,  please?— I am 
done  with  them  all. 


Sub-Constable  Jeremiah  O’Reilly,  examined. 
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14462.  Chairman. — You  represent  the  sub-constables 
of  Mayo  South  Riding  ?— Yes.  . 

14463.  How  long  have  been  stationed  in  Mayo? 
— Over  nine  years.  . 

14464.  In  what  part  of  the  county  ? — First  in 
Kinnury,  then  in  Westport,  next  in  Swinford,  and 
I am  at  present  in  Castlebar. 

14465.  How  long  are  you  in  the  force?— I am  ten 

1446 6.  How  old  were  you  when  you  entered  ?— 
19  years  of  age.  . 

14467.  Take  the  matters  as  you  consider  important. 
Use  your  notes,  and  go  through  them?— The  most 
important  matter  is  pay.  . 

14468-  Would  you  and  your  men  consider  the 
question  of  pay  more  important  than  the  question  of 
pension?— I would.  The  pay  is  the  first  thing  to 
settle ; it  is  too  small  at  present. 

14469.  What  increase  of  pay  do  you  seek?— An 
increase  of  Is.  a-day. 

14470.  Give  us  the  reasons  on  which  you  ground 
that  claim  ?— The  cost  of  living.  If  a man  lives  as  he 
ought  to  live,  it  will  take  17s.  6 d.  or  18s.  a-week.  A 
sub-constable  at  eight  years’  service  has  1/.  2s.  a- 

14471.  I suppose  you  include  in  that  only  his  food  ? 
Merely  articles  of  consumption. 

14472.  That  would  amount,  to  something  like 
3;.  i2s.  a-month  ?— Yes.  Here  is  the  list. 


[Hands  document  to  Chairman.'] 

14473.  This  is  not  the  actual  expenditure  ? — It  was 
the  actual  expenditure  for  the  week  commencing 
13th  August  and  ending  the  21st 


14474.  You  put  down  as  your  actual  expenditure 
.6  lbs.  of  meat,  at  lOd  per  lb. ; 7 loaves  of  bread,  at 
3d. ; 7 pints  of  stout,  at  3-|d;  -g-  lb.  of  butter,  at  Is.  6d. ; 
6 ounces  of  tea,  at  3d.  per  ounce— that  is  nearly  4s. 
per  lb.  ? — It  is  over  3s.,  and  some  pay  4s.  The 
cheapest  contract  price  is  3s.  per  lb.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  get  it  from  Dublin. 

14475.  Cooliing  and  washing,  Is.  6d.  That  is  at 
the  rate  of  about  6s.  a-month  ? — Yes. 

14476.  You  make  up  all  this  to  be  18s.  a-week? — 
Yes.  . 

14477.  Mr.  Han-el.  — Were  you  m mess  at  the 
time  ? — Yes. 

14478.  Of  course,  you  extracted  this  from  the  mess 
book?— Notexactly.  Messingisnot  the  same  in  the  force 
as  it  was  some  time  ago.  Every  day  there  are  three 
breakfasts,  and  two  or  three  dinners,  and  the  same 
number  of  suppers.  It  is  a decided  advantage  to  be 
in  mess.  , . 

14479.  Chairman. — That  would  represent  for  lour 
weeks,  3/.  12s.  ? — Yes. 

14480.  It  would  represent  putting  on  one-third  1 or 
the  three  days  at  18s.  a-week,  3 1.  17s.  a-month. 

14481.  Do  you  consider  3 1.  17 s.  a-month  is  the 
actual  expenditure? — Some  of  the  men,  of  course, 
would  not  use  all  that.  I have  known  delicate  men 
in  the  force,  and  £ lb.  of  meat  at  each  meal  would 
give  them  enough.  When  men  get  old  and  broken 
down  in  health  they  cannot  eat. 

14482.  The  weekly  pay  is  1/.  2s.  in  your  rank . 

14483.  The  weekly  expenditure  you  put  down  at 
18s.? — Yes.  , 

14484.  The  annual  expenditure  for  boots  ana 
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articles  of  clothing,  and  other  tilings,  like  cooking 
utensils,  repairs  of  boots,  clergyman’s  fees,  and  so  on, 
will  bring  it  up  to  71.  13s.  8</.  ? — I think  so. 

14485.  To  meet  that  71.  13s  8 d.  there  is,  according 
to  this  estimate,  4s.  a-weelt,  or  10Z.  8s.  So  that  you 
would  have  spent  nearly  all  your  pay?— Except 
about  SI. 

14486.  Would  you  require  all  that  food  and  all  that 
expenditure  in  quiet  times  ? — No.  I often  did  with- 
out a pint  of  stout.  When  a man  has  the  price  of  it 
he  requires  to  take  it. 

14487.  On  account  of  the  hard  work? — Yes,  a good 
many  men  do  without  it  in  the  force.  I did  without 
it  myself  for  some  years. 

14488.  Then  I see  other  items : a suit  of  clothes,  21.; 
a hat,  5s.;  umbrella,  5s.;  necktie,  Is.  6 d.  Are 
these  things  included  in  the  items  I read  before  ? — 
No.  These  are  things  necessary  for  a policeman  to 
have  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  occasionally. 

14489.  They  are  not  got  every  year  ? — No.  One 
suit  may  do  three  years,  and  I have  deducted  one- 
third. 

14490.  Then  I see  there  is  11.  9s.  for  pipes,  stamps, 
stationery,  repairs  of  uniform,  socks  and  many  other 
matters  ? — Yes. 

14491.  As  a matter  of  fact,  have  you  been  saving 
anything  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  ? — No. 

14492.  Not  even  during  the  year  or  two  years 
before  ? — I saved  a little  money  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  when  sent  to  a protection  post  in  Mayo.  I was 
able  to  save  from  10s.  to  11.  a-month. 

14493.  Where  was  that  ? — At  Kinnury.  Ever  since 
I saved  scarcely  anything  in  the  force. 

14494.  At  the  Commission  held  a few  months  ago 
there  was  evidence  that  a good  many  of  the  young 
men  had  been  saving  pretty  successively  before  the 
late  disturbed  times.  Is  not  it  your  experience  that 
there  was  a good  deal  of  saving,  say  to  the  tune  of 
ll.  a-month  or  so  going  on  before  the  disturbed 
times? — No.  There  is  one  very  remarkable  fact  that 
since  the  men  got  this  grant  of  three  months’  pay 
more  have  gone  on  leave  for  the  last  two  or  three 
months  than  went  for  some  years  before. 

14495.  Even  in  quiet  times?— Yes.  They  never 
could  gather  as  much  money  together  as  would  give 
them  a holiday.  I know  some  of  the  men  who  did 
not  take  a day’s  leave  for  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years.  • 

14496.  The  reason  the  money  was  given  was  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  and  loss  during 
the  past  three  years  ? — Yes. 

14497.  If  men  were  able  to  use  it  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repaying  themselves  what  they  had  lost,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoyment,  would  it  not  tend  to 
show  they  had  not  lost? — I do  not  deny  that  they 
saved  a few  pounds,  but  it  was  very  trifling. 

14498.  Go  on,  please,  with  your  case? — What  they 
saved  was  very  small.  In  some  stations  there  was  a 
little  advantage  where  they  could  get  fresh  fish  and 
potatoes  cheaper  than  at  others.  One  year  we  got 
potatoes  at  2d.  or  2d.  a stone ; the  next  year  they 
cost  8 d.,  and  close  on  Is.  At  another  station  they 
might  get  turf  very  convenient  and  cheap.  So  that 
would  amount  to  a couple  of  pounds  every  year. 
But  in  Castlebar  and  other  stations  like  it  men  buy 
things  very  dear. 

14499.  The  possibility  of  saving  would  depend  very 
much  on  the  place  where  you  happened  to  be  sta- 
tioned ? — Yes ; it  might  amount  to  4/.  or  51.  a-year. 

14500.  What  is  the  next  point  you  wish  to  speak 
about? — The  pensions  question  is  the  next.  I was 
instructed  to  ask  full  pay  as  pension  on  whatever  pay 
the  men  will  receive  after  thirty  years’  service. 

14501.  That  is  to  say  whatever  full  pay  they  may 
receive  in  consequence  of  this  Committee? — Yes. 

14502.  Not  the  full  pay  they  are  actually  in  receipt 
of  now  ? — No. 

14503.  There  are  a good  many  men  modest  enough 
to  say  they  would  be  satisfied  with  that? — No ; what- 
ever pay  they  will  be  in  receipt  of  at  the  time  of 
their  retiring. 

14504.  Let  us  see  what  principle  ought  to  guide  us 


about  pension.  You  will  say  it  is  hard  for  men  to  Su 
get  employment  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  ? — 1 
Very  few  of  them  can  get  it  or  are  they  able  to  do  w 
anything. 

14505.  Suppose  a man  went  out  at  50  years  of  age 
and  had  taken  great  care  of  himself  and  fed  himself 
fairly  as  most  of  you  do,  and  not  gone  through  so  much 
hardship  as  you  did  in  the  last  three  years,  would  not 
he  have  some  capacity  for  intelligent  work  left  in 
him  ? — No.  He  is  a broken  down  man  at  50  years  of 
age  or  long  before  it. 

14506.  Look  at  the  head  constable?— A mounted 
head  constable  gets  through  the  force  very  safe. 
The  mounted  meii  of  the  force  never  did  night 
patrols. 

14507.  But  after  all  there  are  lots  of  men  who  go 
through  very  hard  work  and  capable  of  doing  a 
certain  amount  of  work  after  50  years  of  age. 
Suppose  things  were  quiet  and  the  police  got  their 
fair  chance  of  employment  with  the  advantage  they 
have  of  being  trusted  men,  you  would  not  expect  the 
State  to  provide  for  their  leading  a life  without  any 
work  from  50  years  of  age  to  their  death  ? — I would 
say  that  after  thirty  years’  service  a man  should  have 
as  much  pension  as  would  keep  him  up. 

14508.  And  he  should  do  nothing  then  ? — I would 
look  on  him  as  incapable.  He  might  mind  a gate  if 
he  got  it.  I saw  a dozen  old  pensioners  in  Castlebar 
last  pay  day,  and  not  one  of  them  was  fit  for  any- 
thing. 

14509.  How  long  were  they  out  as  pensioners  ?— I 
could  not  tell. 

14510.  And,  furthermore,  those  men  got  out  on 
their  full  pay  ?— Yes ; but  there  were  some  constables 
of  thirty  years’  service  and  they  went  out  on  smaller 
pay  than  the  constables  are  going  out  on  now. 

14511.  But  those  men  who  get  out  on  full  pay  are 
hardly  a criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  other  men 
getting  employment.  They  went  out  on  pensions  that 
did  not  necessitate  their  getting  employment? — I 
cannot  see  where  the  employment  is  in  Mayo. 

14512.  But  if  tilings  were  quiet  it  would  be 
different?— A man  is  unfit  after  thirty  years’  service 
in  the  police  for  any  other  walk  in  life.  He  could 
not  take  the  position  of  a railway  porter.  He  could 
not  get  up  in  the  morning  or  stay  out  late  at  night. 

If  he  got  a job  of  four  or  five  hours  a-day  he  could 
do  it. 

14513.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  else  on  the 
subject  of  pension? — Yes;  that  it  should  be  com- 
pulsory to  retire  at  thirty  years’  service  if  serving  in 
the  ranks,  and  that  it  should  be  optional  to  retire 
after  twenty-five  years’  service  without  going  before 
a Medical  Board  at  either  of  these  periods  of  service ; 
because  that  is  a great  hardship.  There  are  some 
men  very  delicate,  and  to  go  up  to  Dublin  and  live 
here  a week  or  a fortnight  in  the  depth  of  winter 
and  go  into  a cold  bed,  is  hard  on  them.  A hard 
worked  man  who  gets  suddenly  broken  down  at 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years’  service  will  find  it 
very  trying  to  go  before  a Board. 

14514.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  else? — That 
men  of  ten  years’  service  and  upwards  who  have 
become  physically  unfit  by  hard  duties  should  get  a 
pension  calculated  in  the  same  ratio  to  their  pay. 

14515.  On  the  same  principle  that  you  advocate  for 
the  men  generally? — Yes.  Say  as  thirty  is  to  the 
number  of  years’  service  so  is  the  amount  of  pay  the 
individual  would  be  in  receipt  of  to  the  pension. 

14516.  That  is,  you  would  enable  a man  to  retire 
at  fifteen  years’  service  on  half-pay  ? — Yes,  if  incapable. 

14517.  But  a great  deal  of  this  depends  on  the 
amount  and  kind  of  the  duty  if  it  pleased  Px-ovidence 
to  send  quieter  times  ? — We  find  it  harder  now  than 
during  the  whole  of  the  Boycotting. 

14518.  Why  is  that?— There  is  an  existing  regula- 
tion that  a man  has  to  perform  at  least  six  hours  patrol 
every  day.  . , 

14519.  Mr.  Barrel. — Is  he  expected  to  do  six  hours 
patrol  in  addition  to  other  duties,  or  does  he  not 
get  credit  for  the  number  of  hours  he  may  have  per- 
formed the  other  duties,  for  instance,  serving  sum- 
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STbcvR»-n  ble  mfonses  or  executing  warrants?— Suppose  you  weresent 
y‘  “ter  parade  in  the  morning  to  serve  summonses  and 
1 1 Oct.,  1882.  i?  ,til®  performance  of  that  duty  occupied  you  until 
1 o clock,  that  would  be  four  hours,  would  you  be 
required  to  do  six  hours’  patrol  duty  that  day  ? — No. 

14520.  Would  not  you  get  credit  for  the  four  hours 
you  had  been  out? — I would. 

14521.  And  would  not  you  comply  with  the  existing 
regulation  by  performing  two  hours’ patrol  duty? — 
No. 

14522.  Two  hours  in  addition  ? — No.  You  would 
not  be  complying  with  the  existing  regulation  by 
doing  the  duty  you  say;  for  this  reason  that  there  is 
a standing  order  that  no  patrol  be  less  than  three  hours. 
If  you  did  four  hours  in  the  morning  you  would  do 
three  hours,  that  would  be  seven;  or  if  four  and 
a-half  in  the  morning  it  would  be  three.  Take  the 
town  of  Castlebar ; there  is  a Land  Court  there,  and 
say  a man  will  stay  two  or  three  hours  at  the  Court- 
house, that  is  not  patrol ; he  will  have  to  go  out  that 
night  and  perform  his  six  hours’  patrol. 

14523.  You  do  not  say  that  six  hours  in  the 
twenty-four  is  too  much? — No.  No  man  in  Mayo 
would. 

14524.  On  the  contrary,  you  would  be  satisfied  to 
do  that  or  more? — Yes. 

14525.  What  you  think  is  not  sufficiently  plain 
in  the  regulation  is  that  the  man  may  be  on  other 
duty,  which  may  occupy  him  a number  of  hours,  but 
not  being  patrol  duty  he  does  not  get  credit  for  it 
with  regard  to  the  six  hours? — Suppose  a man  is 
protecting  a process-server  or  preserving  the  peace 
anywhere,  that  is  a day’s  duty.  Take  the  six  hours 
and  multiply  by  seven  for  the  week,  that  would  be 
forty-two,  and  let  the  good  day  balance  with  the  bad 
day,  we  would  not  consider  it  a hardship. 

14526.  That  is  to  say,  forty-two  hours  a-week  of 
active  duty.  You  would  not  count  Court  duty  in  the 
forty-two  hours  ? — I would,  and  train  duty. 

14527.  Pass  to  the  next  matter,  please  ?— The 
present  allowances  are  a little  too  small  even  if  they 
were  made  permanent. 

14528.  In  what  regard  ? — I never  got  a breakfast 
yet  when  on  duty  without  paying  Is.;  the  cheapest 
dinner  I got  was  Is.  6d. ; the  cheapest  supper,  Is. ; 
and  the  cheapest  bed,  Is.  6d. 

14529.  That  would  make  5s.  ?— Yos,  and  I paid  at 
one  time  for  a breakfast  3s.  6d.  when  I was  out  pro- 
tecting a sub-sheriff.  I felt  strongly  on  the  matter 
when  the  money  was  demanded.  However,  I made 
no  bargain.  A small  public-house  in  Mayo  where  a 
man  would  put  up  would  probably  be  the  dearest 
place. 

14530.  According  to  your  estimate  you  would  be 
6d.  short? — Yes. 

14531.  But  after  all,  this  is  intended  to  meet  extra 

expenses  from  its  very  name  “ extra  pay  ” ? Yes. 

14532.  Whilst  you  were  living  out  you  would  not 
be  messing  at  home  ? — Of  course  not. 

14538.  Would  not  you  give  some  little  credit  for 
that?— I would. 

14534.  Say  the  Gd.,  and  that  would  just  bring  you  : 
right? — I would  ask  5s.  a night  for  each  night  out. 

14535.  Go  to  the  next  matter  ? — A most  important  f 
allowance  is  lodging  allowance  for  married  men. 

14536.  How  much  would  you  say  for  that  ?— 1 01.  i 
a-year.  In  the  town  of  Castlebar  there  is  but  one  i 
married  man  accommodated  in  barrack,  and  there  are 
fourteen  married  men  living  in  the  town.  The  head  ( 
constable  is  the  only  man  that  has  barrack  aceommo-  i 
dation.  All  the  rest  have  to  pay  for  their  lodgings 
I know  that  married  men  live  very  poorly.  Paying  f 
for  lodgings  is  a great  pull  out  of  their  purse,  and  it  a 
is  very  difficult  to  get  lodgings  in  some  places.  c 

14537 . Go  to  the  next  point  ?— Laborious  duties  are  a 
imposed  on  us  connected  with  the  census  and  agri-  l 
cultural  Returns,  and  those  are  extra  duties.  We  look  s 
for  marching  allowance  for  them.  The  present 
marching  allowance  is  2d.  a mile,  going  3 miles  to  \ 
each  townland,  and  we  ought  to  get  Is.  extra  for  each  ^ 
six,  hours  employed  on  that  duty.  t 

14538.  Mr.  Barrel.— Do  yon  not  get  the  ordinary 


it  extra  pay  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  force  ?— Yes 
d if  you  were  over  ten  hours  absent, 
il  14539.  As  regards,  the  census,  it  occurs  only  every 
e ten  years  ?— Yes ; I got  2s.  last  year.  J 

14540.  The  agricultural  statistics  occupy  you  once 
s a year?— Yes. 

14541.  Do  they  not  give  you  an  allowance  for 
= bemg  absent  a certain  number  of  hours  on  that  dutv  ? 

- —Yes.  J ‘ 

14542.  You  want  2d.  for  every  place  more  than 
1 3 miles  distant  from  barrack  ? — Yes. 

7 14543.  You  would  not  get  that  on  any  other  dutv  ? 

s — No.  J ' 

s.  14544.  Why  make  it  exceptional  with  regard  to 
3 agricultural  statistics  ? — Because  you  will  not  be  given 
1 mileage  allowance  within  your  own  sub-district. 

3 14545.  Is  not  it  the  legitimate  and  primary  duty  of 

1 a policeman  to  do  this,  and,  when  doing  this,  he  will 

- do  nothing  else?— He  will.  The  day  he  comes 
t home  he  will  have  to  go  on  patrol,  and  he  will 

have  to  stop  up  at  night  and  enter  all  duties  per- 
3 formed  during  the  day.  The  duty  actually  com- 
) mences  when  he  comes  home. 

14546.  There  are  clerical  labours  when  he  comes 
) to  his  barrack  ? — Yes ; and  to  meet  that  we  require 
2d.  per  mile  marching  money  when  more  than  3 
[ miles. 

' 14547.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  point  ? — There 

is  an  allowance  of  3/.  yearly  claimed  for  boots. 

14548.  How  many  pairs  do  you  wear  in  the  year? 
—Two  pairs  strong  and  a light  pah.  The  strong 
ones  at  14s.  a-pair,  and  the  light  pah  at  17s. 

14549.  That  would  be  21.  5s.  What  is  the  other 
15s.  for  ? — Repahs. 

. 14550.  Go  on  to  the  next  matter  ? — The  next  sub- 
ject is  promotion. 

14551.  What  have  you  to  say  about  that?— That 
all  promotion  be  by  seniority. 

14552.  Would  you  have  seniority  the  only  guide  ? 
— Some  men  say  that  some  of  the  most  ignorant 
men  in  the  force  are  promoted  under  the  existing 
system.  They  say  that  almost  every  man  in  the 
force  is  fit  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  constable,  at 
least. 

14553.  To  be  a constable  means  to  be  in  charge  of 
a barrack  ? — Yes. 

14554.  Would  you  say  that  every  man  was  fit  for 
that  ? — Not  every  man. 

14555.  Would  you  say  almost  every  man  ? Yes. 

14566.  If  there  are  some  men  that  are  not  fit  there 
are  some  men  who  would  not  be  entitled  ?— There  are 
very  few ; but  I would  meet  that  in  another  way. 

14557.  How  would  you  meet  it?— I would  have 
good  service  for  the  rank  of  sub-constable  of  5?.  a- 
year  for  a man  who  actually  refused  promotion.  I 
have  known  men  who  refused  promotion,  but  they 
were  very  few.  Some  men,  if  they  happened  to  be 
punished,,  could  not,  of  course,  expect  promotion ; for 
instance,  if  a man  was  punished  two  or  three  years 
before. 

14558.  Why  are  the  men  in  your  county  so 
strongly  in  favour  of  seniority  ? Is  it  that  you  find 
junior  men  constantly  promoted  at  the  expense  of  the 
senior  men  ? — Yes.  It  has  frequently  occurred  that 
junior  men  were  promoted  over  the  heads  of  others, 
more  competent  and  harder-working  men  every 
way.- 

14559.  Mr.  Earrel. — Still,  Mayo  is  not  one  of  the 
counties  in  which  junior  men  are  promoted  ?— It  is 
not. 

14560.  The  average  period  of  service  is  thirteen, 
fourteen,  and  fifteen  years  ? — Yes ; and  up  to  twenty 
and  twenty-one.  It  would  be  well  for  them  to  get 
out  when  it  comes  to  their  turn.  The  men  of  twenty 
and  twenty-one  years’  service  should  be  promoted 
before  the  men  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  years’ 
service. 

14561.  Your  evidence  is  that  of  a fair  witness,  as 
you  are  speaking  against  yourself  as  having  ten 
years  service  ? — Well,  I would  be  very  glad  to  have 
the  system  of  seniority  for  every  rank. 

14562.  Chairman. — Would  you  exclude  examina- 
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ill** jf  W‘5 necessary  to  fix  a,  literary  14583.  Mr.  Barrel— Row  !-For  instance,  a young 

sHar  rfi6*!?™  k”°W  wllat  rt  l8’  ma“  ”“y  be  s“*on,Jtl  ™ « town  and  fall  in  with  f 

d“M“ho»s  are  concerned  i good  case,  and  he  wonld  be  promoted  at  seven  years’ 
OTllfhto  to  do  ivfn  ’v  J _ sub-constable  I linow  is  service  for  that,  while  a man  might  be  in  a country 
bd  eve  a lhermw  stamWd  ‘ c0“3tab>8'  1 d°  all  the  days  of  his  life  panelling,  and  a thing 

„,?'!!!?  !f  3?C  d ? necessary,  because  if  a like  that  never  occur.  s 

14584.  You  refer  to  promotion  from  the  special 
* 3 Yes,  by  favourable  records. 


system  of  promotion  by  seniority  existed  every  man 
■would  qualify  himself  for  the  position. 

onahffhiSsilf  fo7thee™-t'tl1'?  Try  ““  W°"!a  14685'  *'8re  ba<»  “a81  promotion  from 

H 3 be  co3v  F„  ? “an  wonld  the  list  latterly  ?-No ; I never  met  a case  yet  where 

14564.  If  there  was®  sta^S'todf-No  bntif  records.”8  Pr°m°'ed  °”8  ” hm*M> 

'j#ssr aoy  really  do  °ot  **  promofi"j 

ilsTli  “L'iir8  Sioi  * *v  t . 14587'  ®°  *°  tb»  nmt  point  ?-One  man  should  not 

it  would  heii  ? I tbmk’  at  a?y  rate’  bs  klJ  responsible  for  the  act  of  another,  that  is  to 

ITnt^nTlF  «t  haye/°“8/t“a"d.  of  nay,  if  a sub-constable  got  drunk  whilst  with  a senior, 

nt86”1'  “ n°‘  te  P"ni9l,lid  f°r  hi“  dl™t“- 

eviin8has'lt  **  d“al,ficatkms  required  almost  14588.  Unless  he  has  been  a party  to  it  by  his  con- 

thihave  tCiod/L  \ tb81?  i£  14589’  1 SUB>888  y““  “re  aware  that  latterly, 

lioif  Have  von  anvtliino-  oicJ36  a+£aU  t6iS^  ex^mi'?a-  although  the  regulation  is  in  existence  making  a man 

011  the/SubJect?-Let  liable,  as  a rule  no  punishment  is  inflicted ? — No ; the 
stable  to  head  roistf  promotions  from  con-  latest  case  I know  is  where  a sub-constable  that  was 

sub-insoector  ’ d fl'°m  head  constable  to  d™nk  was  not  fined  at  all,  while  the  man  who  was  not 

i iron  tit  u to  . drunk  was  fined. 

14o68.  Would  you  be  for  getting  rid  of  the  select 


t ? — I would. 

14569.  And  make  seniority  very  much  the  rule 
there  too  ?— Seniority  altogether  the  rule. 

14570.  With  regard  to  head  constables  being  pro- 
moted sub-inspectors,  do  you  not  think  that  some- 
thing besides  seniority  ought  to  be  consulted.  If  you 
had  three  or  four  men,  one  might  be  far  better  fitted 
to  occupy  the  post  than  another  who  would  be  a little 


14590.  How  long  ago  did  that  occur  ? — About  two 
years  ago. 

14591.  Go  to  the  next  point? — The  barrack  orderly 
should  not  be  asked  to  wear  side-arms ; it  is  looked 
upon  as  unnecessary. 

14592.  Are  they  satisfied  to  wear  the  belt?— Do 
away  with  the  belt  altogether ; it  has  scarcely  ever 
occurred  that  a man  wanted  his  side-arms  or  belt. 
14593.  What  is  the  next  point?  — That  more 


savL^ndli^  ™>reied  m8“  *ouId  b8  ollovVed  to  sleep  out  of 

sei  vice,  ana  lie  was  fit  for  the  rank  of  sub-inspector,  barracks.  ■ 

1 would  say  that  no  matter  what  qualification  the  iaxqa 
man  of  twenty  years’  service  would  have,  the  man 
of  thirty  years’  service  should  get  it  before  him. 


14571.  He  should  get  it  by  seniority  ?— Yes. 

14572.  Although  another  might  be  more  fit?— Yes. 
14573.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  the  general 
impression  is  about  the  system  of  examinations  con- 
ducted in  the  county  inspector’s  office  ?— Yes. 

14574.  What  do  the 


14594.  What  proportion  do  you  say? — One  to 
every  three,  and  then  every  second  one  after  that. 

14595.  Go  to  the  next  point?— The  limewashing  of 
barracks  is  a very  hard  thing. 

14596.  They  have  to  be  washed  twice  a-year 
instead  of  once  outside  ? — Almost  once  a-month  as  to 
portion  of  them.  The  expense  ought  to  be  defrayed 
by  Government  or  by  the  landlord.  A man  might  be 


some  men  o-et  n WrW  ®ay,.of  tbat  They  say  engaged  five  or  six  hours  of  a day.  limewashing,  and 
Tic  wl  S exami”atl™  *>”“  °tb“6.  tot  then  have  to  go  out  potrolling  for  five  or  six 1 ours 
i CIO  not  know  myself.  I was  never  examined  for  more.  one 

* 1 +ivQ  • „ „ • , , „ _ , 14597.  Chairman. — What  is  the  next  point,  please  ? 

countv  iiiSDector  lias  n flifte* rfSflon  d.— Each  —The  men  say  the  officers  should  be  sworn  on  Courts 

anlbreciffir^ m°^e  e.xammmg>  of  Inquiry,  and  that  when  they  have  come  to  their 
?o  on  ChlSs  Onf  f i g S ? C??nty  lnsPeotors  decision  they  should  not  be  asked  to  reconsider  it. 
£xrcoun^  i;<,n^7iuiPr°m0te4  °ld  ,me\and  tbe  1«9&  Mr.  Harrel.  - They  should  not  be  reas- 
next  county  inspector  will  promote  a lot  of  young  sembled  ? — Yes.  Their  decision  should  be  final. 

liwfi  rim  . , When  a report  is  made  against  a man,  there  may  be 

promotion  ?— No*  to  add  anyfbm§'  else  about  two  or  three  charges.  He  may  have  to  deny  oiie  or 

141477  wirof-i'c  4-1,11  „ ,•  two,  and  admit  one,  and  he  would  be  fined  as  much 

first  thin nextsubJect  ?— Discipline.  The  for  the  simple  charge  he  admitted  as  if  he  had  ad- 
discourages  the  men  is  the  system  of  mitted  the  whole  of  them. 

14578  WW 'ton™  w,  4.  4-11-  14599.  What  do  you  suggest  with  regard  to  that? 

That  an 'unfavniirnbia  y0Q  ?ay  °n  that  subject  ?—  — That  when  a man  is  reported,  let  him  admit  or 

-Lhat  an  unfavourable  record  should  not  tell  after  two  deny  the  report. 

'l457£°Snnnn4joCnt  +1  A r 14600.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  reason  why 

anniw  .'f  f V'  ' ■ of  l wo  years  a man  8'ot  charges  were  framed  in  this  way  was,  that  several 
unhvn  ’ 1-7  “ a man  getting  two  and  three  things  being  included  in  the  one  report,  and  a man 

vou  ml  ? Tf  „ rdf  a11.6  afteij  anotb,ei'’  bow  would  being  called  upon  to  admit  or  deny  that,  he  very  often 
veir^ . md  unfavourable  records  two  would  have  admitted  part  of  it  and  denied  part  of  it, 
yeais  should  not  wipe  out  the  two.  ■ ” • ’ > • t ■ 1 ’ 


but  was  not  able  to  do  so  unless  he  made  an  explana- 
tion ? — A man  might  be  reported  for  being  drunk,  for 
insubordinate  language,  and  for  half-an-hour’s  absence. 
He  would  deny  the  drunkenness  and  insubordination, 
but  admitting  his  absence,  he  would  be  fined  11. 

14601.  Has  he  been  put  on  his  trial? — It  has 
occurred ; but  he  was  not  tried  for  them. 

■ , *■  ; 14602.  Is  not  it  true  that  the  officer  makes  a pre- 

war rJi,  if  at  pr?',eut  ef.Lstm«  whereby  if  a man  liminary  inquiry  to  know  what  the  grounds  of  the 
iron  ttqo  * ie,  wou,d  be  ebto'b^e  f°r  promotion  after  charge  are  ? — But  there  is  a case  where  admitting  the 
armiir  + 1S  8 °°d  conduct.  That  same  rule  ought  to  half-hour’s  absence  a man  was  fined  11. 

li^so  P^omot'on-.  . 14603,  How  could  that  be  remedied  by  simply 

rpf,n  , : on  to  the  next  subject  ? — The  favourable  admitting  or  denying  the  whole  report?— If  he  had 

interfere  with  promotion  to  a certain  extent.  to  admit  the  half -hour’s  absence  it  should  be  taken 


14580.  But  would  two  years  from  the  last  wipe 
tnem  out  ? — I would  not  say  that. 

14581.  In  point  of  fact,  you  would  say  a man  who 
nacl  two  was  a different  man  from  the  man  who  got 
one  casually?— Yes;  it  should  not  go  against  him 
more  than  two  years.  In  any  case  they  should  not 
anect  pensions,  nor  affect  promotions  after  two  years, 
mere  is  a rule  at  Dresent  existino-  whoroW 


Sub-Con»table 
J.  O’Reilly. 

14  Oct.,  1882. 
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Sub-Constable 
R.  W.  Carey. 
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away  from  the  remainder,  and  let  him  be  tried 
for  it. 

14604.  As  I understand  you  to  say  the  men  com- 
plain of  the  report  being  dissected  into  charges  ? — 
Yes. 

14605.  You  instance  the  case  where  three  charges 
are  contained  in  one  report  ? — Yes. 

14606.  And  the  man  denies  two  and  admits  one  ? — 
Yes. 

14607.  Suppose  they  were  not  reduced  to  three 
charges  or  divided  in  any  way,  but  the  original  report 
had  been  sent  to  the  man,  and  that  he  upon  that 
report  wished  to  deny  two  and  admit  one,  how  could 
he  do  it  better  on  the  report  than  he  could  on  the 
charges  as  brought  out? — They  work  badly  under 
the  present  system. 

14608.  Would  not  the  objection  you  apply  to  the 
charges  apply  equally  to  the  report  ? — It  would. 

14609.  I see  your  point,  but  not  the  remedy  ? — It 
is  difficult  to  suggest  a remedy. 

14610. — Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  matter,  please  ? 
— There  is  a regulation  which  does  not  allow  a man 
to  go-more  then  a quarter  of  a-mile  from  barrack.  A 
man  should  be  allowed  to  go  as  far  as  he  pleases, 
provided  he  comes  back  within  three  hours  if  not 
required  for  duty,  and  he  should  be  made  aware 
whether  he  would  be  required  for  any  ordinary  duties 
that  might  next  occur, 

14611.  Pass  to  the  next  point? — If  there  is  a 
lodging  allowance  granted,  ■widowers  should  get  it  as 
well  as  a man  who  had  a wife. 

14612.  A widower  with  a family? — Yes ; and  he 
should  be  permitted  to  sleep  with  his  family.  I have 
known  one  or  two  very  hard  cases  where  a man  had 
four  or  five  children  and  his  wife  died,  and  yet  he 
was  compelled  to  sleep  in  barracks. 

14613.  Did- he  marry  again? — He  did  not.  More 
fool  he  would  be. 


14614.  Mr.  Harrel. — If  he  is  allowed  to  sleep  out 
of  barracks,  he  is  allowed  to  sleep  with  his  family  ?— 
Yes. 

14615.  What  is  the  next  matter  ?— Young  men 
getting  married  feel  they  are  sent  too  far  from 
home. 

14616.  Chairman. — From  the  wife’s  home?— Yes. 
They  think  20  or  30  miles  away  would  be  sufficient, 
without  sending  out  of  the  county.  It  might  be  an 
advantage  to  them,  and  it  would  not  be  an  injury  to 
the  public. 

14617.  Is  there  anything  else? — There  is  one 
subject  more.  The  head  constable  was  asked  a ques- 
tion about  the  cases  where  the  Special  Resident 
Magistrate  interfered  with  the  men.  A case  came 
under  my  notice  the  other  day  where  a constable  was 
talking  to  a man  in  the  street.  The  magistrate  came 
up  and  asked  him  who  was  that  man,  and  for  some 
reason  told  him  he  had  no  right  to  be  talking  to 
him. 

14618.  Was  the  constable  on  duty  at  the  time  ?— 
He  was  not. 

14619.  Was  the  man  the  constable  was  talking  to 
a person  of  good  character  ? — He  was  a gentleman. 

14620.  But  do  little  incidents  like  that  often  occur  ? 

They  are  very  annoying.  We  never  knew  them  to 

occur  in  our  part  of  the  county  till  lately. 

14621.  Was  it  the  Special  Resident  Magistrate  who 
interfered  ? — A temporary  magistrate.  Little  things 
like  this  occurred.  Some  of  the  other  men  made  a 
complaint  of  having  been  transferred  by  this  gentle- 
man. 

14622.  Whom  did  they  make  the  complaint  to  ?— I 
do  not  know ; to  the  authorities,  I suppose. 

14623.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — I do  not  remember 
anything  else. 


[The  Committee  adjourned.] 


Thirtieth  Day. — 16th  OCTOBER,  1882* 

Present : 

Mr.  R.  O’Shaughnessy,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  D.  Harrel,  R.M. 


Sub-Constable  Robert  William  Caret,  examined. 


14624.  Chairman. — Where  arc  you  stationed  at 
present  ? — Claddagh,  Galway  city. 

14625.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ? — Two 
years  and  eight  months. 

14626.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — * 
Six  years  and  nine  months. 

14627.  Where  were  you  stationed  before? — At' 
Newtownsmith,  County  Galway,  for  a short  time, 
and  previously  in  the  County  Longford. 

14628.  Now  make  your  case  ? — The  first  thing  I 
am  asked  to  represent  is  our  claim  to  an  increase  of 
pay. 

14629.  State  your  reasons? — We  ground  our 
claim  principally  on  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
provisions,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  the  odium  that 
the  discharge  of  our  duties  now  brings  us  into 
with  the  people.  They  are  completely  turned 
against  us,  and  they  charge  us,  not  to  say  high 
prices,  but  exorbitant  prices  for  everything, 

14630.  That  is  to  say,  the  natural  increase  in  the 


rice  of  provisions  and  the  exorbitant  charges  made 
hrough  the  present  state  of  things  have  made 
iving  more  expensive  to  you  ?— Yes.  _ 

14631.  What  period  are  you  comparing  with  ue 
latiu-al  rise  of  provisions  in  the  present  charges . 
am  speaking  from  my  own  experience  of  live  years 

g14632.  What  has  gone  up  within  the  last  five 
rears?— Nearly  every  item.  Take  beef  torm- 
tance.  When  I went  to  a station  about  six  yeais 
igo,  we  got  beef  at  6(7.  and  Q\d.  per  lb. 

14633.  What  station  was  that?  — Ballymahou, 
lounty  Longford.  , » 

14634.  That  was  lower  than  the  average  price  o 
jeef  five  or  six  years  ago?— That  is  what  I paid 

14635.  Wore  there  many  with  you  in  the  bar* 

■ack?— There  were  fourteen. 

14636.  Had  you  a contract  ?*— Yes  ; we  mad 
:ontract  every  year. 
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14637 . Have  you  a contract  now  in  Galway  ? 

We  have  no  written  contract,  but  we  have  agreed 
with  a butcher  to  supply  us  at  so  much  per  lb. 

14638.  Do  you  agree  by  the  month  or  the  year  ? 
— By  the  month. 

14639.  What  do  you  pay  now  ? — 8&  per  lb. 

14640.  Would  the  butcher  contract  by  the  year  ? 
— I daresay  he  would,  but  not  at  less  than  that. 

14641.  Go  on  with  your  case  now,  please  ? — Then 
our  expenditure  in  every  way  has  increased. 

14642.  You  spoke  about  the  high  prices  charged 
you.  The  butcher  does  not  appear  to  be  over- 
charging you  ?— It  is  2 d.  in  the  pound  more  than  I 
paid  five  years  ago. 

14643.  But  I would  like  to  know,  are  other 
people  in  Galway  getting  meat  at  8£d.  per  lb.  ?— 
I believe  they  are. 

14644.  Perhaps  people  from  whom  you  buy  fish  or 
turf  are  overcharging  you,  but  the  butcher  is  not  ? 
— He  is  charging  other  people  as  much. 

14645.  You  have  spoken  generally  of  the  disposi- 
tion to  ^ over-charge.  Have  you  found  that  in 
Galway  ? — I have. 


14646.  In  what  items  ? — Turf  and  coal. 

14647.  Hot  in  coal,  surely? — We  bum  very  little 
of  it. 

14648.  The  coal  merchant  is  generally  a man  that 
is  rather  high  and  dry  above  politics  ?— Yes. 

14649.  He  is  not  one  of  the  class  that  will  over- 
charge  a policeman  ?— I do  not  mean  that  the  coal 
merchant  charges  us  on  account  of  the  state  of 
feeling  that  exists,  but  the  article  itself  has  gone  up. 

14650.  Mr.  Marvel. — What  is  coal  per  ton  m 
Galway  ? — 16s. 


14651.  Chairman. — Surely,  you  never  got  it  less 
than  that  ? — W e did,  two  years  ago. 

14652..  Mr.  Barrel. — How  much  did  you  nay  ? — 
12s.  and  14 s. 


14653.  Does  not  the  price  of  coal  change  according 
to  the  seasons  of  the  year  ? — It  does. 

14654.  Is  it  not  an  article  that  fluctuates  in  price 
in  the  port  of  Galway  in  all  years  as  well  as  this 
year  ? — It  is. 


146o5.  That  is  to  say,  in  fine  and  favourable 
weather,  when  the  coal  trade  is  dull  in  England 
and  Scotland,  you  get  coal  at  from  12s.  to  14s.  a ton ; 
and  when  trade  gets  brisk  in  winter,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  transit  to  a place  like  Galway  is  greater,  it 
goes  up  to  16s.  and  17 s.  ? — Yes ; but  it  does  not 
brmg  it  as  low  as  a couple  of  years  ago. 

14656.  Chairman. — You  have  not  pointed  out  any 
matters  in  which  the  people  overcharged  you 
owing  to  your  unpopularity  ?— If  I g0  into  the 
market  to  buy  turf,  and  a civilian  asks  a man  the 
price  of  his  cart  of  turf,  he  will  say  6s.,  and  after  a 
hard  fight  the  civilian  will  get  it  for  5s.  or  5s.  6d. ; 
but  if  I go  to  him  he  asks  8s.,  and  no  matter  what 
I say  he  will  not  give  it  within  Is.  of  what  the 
civilian  will  get  it  at. 

14657.  Go  on  to  the  next  point? — A civilian  can 
buy  potatoes  at  5 d.  or  5£d.  a stone  from  any  shop- 
keeper in  Galway.  We  have  to  pay  6}d.  or  Id. 

14658.  You  pointed  to  the  things  you  have  to 
deal  with  country  people  and  the  small  traders  for, 
as  those  for  which  you  are  overcharged  ?— Yes. 
Every  item  in  the  mess  that  we  have  to  purchase 
from  the  market  or  the  country  people  we  are 
charged  exorbitant  prices  for.  Another  item 
showing  the  feeling  that  exists : we  have  lately  to 
buy  straw.  Pour  years  ago,  if  I went  to  look  for 
straw  for  our  beds,  it  would  be  the  greatest  insult 
to  offer  a farmer  a price  for  it.  How  there  is  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  it.  In  fact,  the  con- 
stable must  guarantee  that  he  will  patrol  the  road 
at  night  to  save  the  farmer’s  cart  going  home,  lest 
his  neighbours  would  know  he  favoured  the  police 
so  much. 


■ 14659.  Mr.  Barrel, — The  officers  in  Galway  town 
forage  a good  many  horses  ? — They  do. 

14660.  How  do  they  get  the  forage? — In  the 
market. 


[1502] 
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14662.  Has  that  feeling  existed  for  any  time  ? — 

It  has  been  on  the  increase  for  the  past  three 
years. 

14663.  Chairman. — Even  on  the  increase  now  p 

Hot  now. 

14664.  Is  it  going  down  now?— I will  not  say 
that  it  is. 

14665.  Is  there  any  sign  of  it  decreasing  ? — I do 
not  see  that  there  is. 

14666.  In  some  places  they  told  us  there  was  a sign 

of  it  decreasing.  Go  on  with  your  argument? 

If  I go  into  a shop  in  Galway  to  purchase  a suit  of 
clothes,  a civilian  of  the  same  standing  would  get 
the  same  suit  at  10s.  less  than  I would. 

14667.  But  if  you  go  into  a really  good  house 

they  will  not  do  such  an  unfair  thing  as  that  ? 

They  would  say  a policeman  is  well  able  to  pay. 

14668.  Mr.  Barrel. — Is  not  that  really  the  reason 
also  why  in  the  markets  higher  prices  are  demanded 
from  you,  the  people  being  under  the  impression 
that  you  are  in  receipt  of  good  pay,  and  that  you 
belong  to  a class  able  to  pay  ? — I do  not  believe 
it  is. 

14669.  But  it  is  so  with  the  shopkeepers  ? — I 
believe  it  is.  The  large  shopkeepers  will  not  lend 
themselves  to  the  petty  prejudices  of  other 
people. 

14670.  But  though  their  motives  may  be 
different,  the  net  result  is  the  same,  to  overcharge 
you  ? — It  is.  I could  quote  an  instance  of  a very 
respectable  shop  in  Galway.  I went  in  to  purchase 
a suit  of  clothes.  After  a hard  fight  I got  a suit 
for  31.  7s.  6d.  A young  man  with  whom  I was 
acquainted,  and  who  is  employed  in  the  post-office, 
went  into  the  same  shop  and  purchased  a suit  off 
the  same  piece  for  21.  17 s.  6d. 

14671.  Perhaps  he  was  not  as  tall  as  you  ? — The 
difference  in  the  cloth  would  be  very  little. 

14672.  What  salary  has  he? — About  11.  4s.  a- 
week.  I give  you  that  as  an  instance  that  occurred 
within  my  knowledge. 

14673.  Does  he  belong  to  the  town  ? — He  does. 

14674.  Does  he  know  anything  of  the  young  men 
in  the  shop  ? — He  does  not.  In  fact  the  man  who 
sold  me  the  suit  lias  two  brothers  in  the  police,  and 
if  anything  lay  in  his  power,  without  being  unjust 
to  his  employer,  he  would  give  me  as  good  a 
bargain  as  he  could.  To  take  another  instance,  as 
to  messing.  About  three  weeks  or  a month  ago  the 
messman  of  the  station  I am  in  went  to  the  shop 
of  Mr.  M'Hamara,  the  butcher,  with  whom  we  have 
the  agreement  for  meat  at  8 d.  per  lb.,  to  get  any 
piece  the  messman  selects.  The  constable  was 
with  him,  and  he  said  to  Mrs.  M'Hamara,  “ I want 
a leg  of  mutton  for  dinner  to-morrow.”  Mrs. 

M'Hamara  said,  “ I am  sorry  I cannot  oblige  you.” 

He  said,  “Any  of  these  will  do  me.”  “They  are 
all  engaged,”  said  she.  He  could  not  prevail  on 
her  to  give  it  to  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take 
some  other  cut.  The  constable  came  back  in  half- 
an-hour  with  a friend  of  his  who  was  on  leave  at 
Salthill.  He  asked  for  a leg  of  mutton.  She  took 
down  two  and  gave  him  his  choice. 

14675.  The  constable  was  with  him? — Yes.  Sho 
weighed  the  leg  of  mutton,  sold  it,  and  received 
payment. 

14676.  How  much  ? — 9 d.  per  lb. 

14677.  But  you  see  she  got  9 d.  from  him  and  8d. 
was  your  contract  ? — Yes ; but  she  might  never  see 
that  man  again. 

14678.  Quite  so ; but  she  had  the  bird  in  the 
hand,  Id.  per  lb.  more  than  she  would  get  from 
you? — But  she  would  rather  keep  it  hanging  up 
there  than  give  it  to  a policeman  at  the  price. 

That  shows  that  even  if  they  make  an  agreement 
with  us  they  give  just  what  suits  them. 

14679.  Does  not  that  really  occur  with  all  who 

3 L 
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have  contracts  with  butchers — they  like  to.  catch  a 
little  increase  of  prices  from  the  passers-by  and 
give  the  ordinary  pieces  to  people  they  are  sure  of  ? 
— They  will  not  disoblige  any  gentleman  who  has  a 
contract,  hut  will  give  him  anything  lie  wants. 

14680.  Chairman. — Go  on  to  the  next  point? — 
Two  years  after  joining  the  police — that  is,  four 
years  ago — I could  save  21.  a-month  without  the 
slightest  trouble,  by  living  regularly.  I had  21.  or 
21.  5s.  to  lay  by  in  my  box. 

14681.  Were  you  a total  abstainer  then  ? — No ; I 
do  not  wish  to  say  I did  not  drink.  Now  I would 
be  ashamed  to  tell  you  the  trifle  I can  save. 

14682.  Mr:  Harrel.-. — What'  can  you  save? — One 
month  with  another,  I cannot  save  11.  a-month. 

14683.  Chairman. — At  the  same  time,  you  are  six 
years  in  the  force  and  about  25  years  of  age  ? — Yes, 
about  that. 

14684.  Suppose  you  were  an  ai’tizan,  do  you 
think,  at  25  years  of  age,  if  you  lived  as  comfort- 
able, as  well,  as  you  are  doing  now,  you  would  be 
ably  to  lay  by  as  much  as  that  ? — I believe  I would. 

14685.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  lay  by 
m0re  ? — I believe  I would,  compared  with  that 
station  in  life. 

14686.  Compared  with  the  constabulary  ? — Yes. 
Comparing  the  class  of  men  in  the  constabulary 
with  the  class  of  men  occupying  other  positions,  I 
could  turn  my  time  to  better  advantage.  I would 
be  quite  content  now  if  I could  save  as  much  money 
as  I did  then. 

14687.  With  what  object  do  you  propose  to  save 
money  ? I ask  you  that,  not  through  curiosity,  but 
in  order  that  I may  have  a standard  to  know  what 
your  idea  of  saving  is.  Is  it  with  a view  that  you 
may  happen  to  get  married,  or,  when  you  retire 
rom  the  force,  of  having  something  to  add  to  your 
pension  ?■ — Quite  so ; taking  both  views. 

14688.  Whether  you  may  or  may  not  marry  ? — If 
I never  many,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that, 
once  in  two  or  three  years,  I will  be  able  to  see  my 
friends.  I must  have  some  little  spare  cash  to 
stand  well.  I have  scarcelya  farthing  at  my  dis- 
posal now. 

14689.  Suppose  yon  were  to  go  at  the  end  of  a 
year  when  you  saved  1Z.  a-month.  In  the  first 
place,  you  are  saved  the  expenses  of  mess  and  of 
barrack  servant  for  the  month  you  would  be  away  ? 
— Yes. 

14690.  That  is  a small  thing,  but  it  would  pay 
your  fare  to  and  fro  ? — It  would. 

14691.  You  would  have  far  more  than  you  want 
to  spend  in  127.  ? — I do  not  know  that  I would.  I 
feel  that  I ought  to  be  in  a position  to  have  12Z.  to 
spend  on  enjoyment  for  a month,  and  to  have  some 
little  thing  to  fall  back  on  should  anything  occur. 
I may  be  necessitated  to  leave  the  force  at  any 
moment,  and  I ought  to  have  something  for  a rainy 
day. 

14692.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  else  on  the 
snbject  of  pay  ? — I have  said  everything. 

14693.  What  do  you  say  about  -pension  ? — We 
think  that  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  the  same 
pension  on  leaving  the  service  as  the  men  who 
joined  previous  to  August  1866. 

14694.  Do  you  mean  by  that  to  an  amount  equal 
to  what  the  men  who  joined  before  1866  get  now  ? 
— Yes,  if  our  present  pay  was  increased. 

14695.  If  your  present  pay  was  increased,  so  that 
pension  calculated,  no  matter  how,  on  your  present 
pay  would  bring  you  up  to  the  actual  sum  the 
others  enjoy — that  is  what  you  want ; or,  in  other 
words,  you  want  to  have  pension  calculated  to  make 
it  equal  to  any  pay  yon  might  receive  now  or  at  any 
future  time  ? — Yes. 

14696.  Now  state  generally  the  grounds  on  which 
you  put  it? — Because  the  men  who  joined  previous 
m 1866  had  not  to  perform  at  all  the  amount  of 
hawl  constant  duty  that  we  have  to  do,  and  although 
their  pay  may  have  been  smaller  than  ours  is  now, 
yet  it  exhausts  all  our  pay  now  to  enable  us  to  live, 


and  when  leaving  the  service  we  look  forward  to 
going  with  veiy  little  capital.  What  have  we  to 
live  on  but  our  pensions?  We  are  broken  down 
and  cannot  turn  ourselves  to  anything. 

14697.  I know  that  after  thirty  years’  service,  or 
twenty-five,  a good  deal  is  taken  out  of  a man;  but 
suppose  you  got  in  at  18  and  got  out  at  49,  you 
would  not  be  broken  down  utterly  ? — Indeed  I 
would.  The  amount  of  duty  we  are  doing  now 
would  break  down  any  man  unless  he  were  made  of 
iron. 

14698.  If  the  heavy  duties  do  not  last  much 
longer,  and  you  go  back  to  the  quiet  times  you  have 
had,  you  will  not  be  more  broken  down  than  the  old: 
men  coming  here,  who  have  a good  deal  in  them 
still?- — But  then  living  was  very  cheap  at  that 
time,  so  that  a man  was  able  to  save  something  out 
of  his  pay. 

14699.  Mr.  Harrel. — But  the  pay  was  very  low 
too  ? — Even  so,  the  prices  of  provisions  have  in- 
creased. 

14700.  Chairman. — Do  you  absolutely  give  up  all 
hope  of  getting  qometliiug  to  do  suitable  to  your 
years  and  position  as  a retired  policeman  when  you 
retire  ? — I do.  I give  up  all  hope  of  getting  any- 
thing, or  being  then  able  to  fill  a situation  that 
would  leave  me  comfortably  off. 

14701.  I do  not  expect  you  will  be  able  to  make 
your  livelihood  then,  but  that  you  would  get  some 
employment  that,  with  a fair  pension,  would  make 
you  very  comfortable  ? — Not  with  anything  at  all 
like  the  pension  I would  be  entitled  to  get  under 
existing  rates. 

14702.  Do  you  -wish  to  add  anything  else  about 
pension  ? — No. 

14703.  Go  to  the  other  matters  you  wish  to  bring 
before  us? — The  next  is  a lodging  allowance  for 
manned  men. 

14704.  What  do  they  pay?— 91.,  10Z.,  and  11Z. 
a-year,  and  some  of  the  lodgings  at  that  are  very 
bad  indeed.  If  a respectable  person  came  to  the 
barrack  to  ask  for  a married  man,  I would  be 
nearly  ashamed  to  point  out  his  lodgings.  They 
are  obliged  to  live  in  lane-ways.  They  cannot  get 
anything  like  respectable  lodgings  for  the  amount 
they  are  disposed  to  pay. 

14705.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — Extra  pay. 

14706.  What  about  extra  pay? — The  men  would 
feel  satisfied  if  the  present  rates  were  made  perma- 
nent— that  is  the  3s.  6cZ.  a-night  witli  the  Is.  as  the 
temporary  increase.  They  find  that  4s.  6cZ.  a-night 
is  necessary,  and  they  would  be  satisfied  with  it. 

14707.  Do  you -wish  any  change  at  all  in  reference 
to  the  hours  ? — No ; I was  not  commissioned  to  say 
anything  on  the  subject. 

14708.  Go  to  the  next  matter  ? — The  next  thing 
we  ask  is  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
Belfast  and  Derry  men.  They  draw  an  allowance 
of  8s.  8<Z.  a-month,  which  they  count  as  boot  money. 

14709.  That  is  not  what  it  is  meant  for  ? — That 
is  what  it  is  looked  on  as  by  the  force  in  general. 

14710.  Mr.  Hatrrel. — It  is  granted  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  on  account  of  the  extra  cost  of  living  ? 
— Wo  might  count  it  the  same,  and  wo  perform 
fully  as  much  duty  as  the  Belfast  or  Deny  men. 
There  is  not  a man  who  does  not  perform  eleven 
hours’  duty  out  of  the  twenty -four.  He  may  to-day 
get  off  with  eight  hours  and  to-morrow  do  thirteen. 
The  Galway  men  feel  they  are  as  fairly  entitled  to 
the  extra  allowance  as  the  others. 

14711.  Chairman. — At  night  what  sort  of  duty  do 
you  do  ? — Patrol  duty. 

14712.  Is  it  in  large  numbers  ? — Three,  and  some- 
times two  on  certain  patrols. 

14713.  Are  there  watchmen  in  Galway? — There 
aro  three,  but  they  are  not  recognized  by  anybody : 
they  are  of  no  use. 

14715.  Mr.  Harrel. — Who  pays  the  watchmen  ?— 
The  Town  Commissioners. 

14716.  Chairman. — You  say  they  aro  really  no 
use  ? — I know  it  myself. 
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14717.  How  do  you  know  ? — Because  if  there  was 
a row  in  the  street  they  would  run  away  from  it.  I 
have  known  them  to  run  away. 

14718.  Go  to  the  next  point  ? — The  allowance 
for  the  making  up  of  uniform  is  not  sufficient. 

14719.  What  do  you  lose  on  the  making  up  of  a 
tunic  and  trousers  ? — I receive  5s.  6d.  for  the  making 
up  of  my  tunic,  and  1 pay  8s. ; I receive  2s.  for  my 
trousers,  and  I pay  3s. 

14720.  That  makes  a loss  on  the  tunic  and 
trousers  of  3s.  6d.  ? — -Yes. 

14721.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — I think  that  is 
nearly  all  I am  commissioned  to  say  on  financial 
matters.  I do  not  feel  myself  justified  in  saying  any- 
thing more.  There  are  some  matters  of  discipline  I 
would  now  like  to  bring  under  your  notice.  First, 
J have  the  subject  of  unfavourable  records. 

14722.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  unfavourable 
records  ? — The  men  feel  it  very  hard  that  an  un- 
favourable record,  during  the  early  period  of  a 
man’s  service,  or  at  any  time  after  paying  a heavy 
fine,  should  militate  against  him  all  his  lifetime, 
not  only  during  the  time  of  his  service,  but  when  he 
leaves  it. 

14723.  What  remedy  do  you  propose  ? — The  men 
think  that  a record  after  two  or  three  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  it,  or  four  years  if  a bad  one, 
ought  to  be  erased.  It  ought  to  be  washed  out 
altogether  where  a man  has  paid  a heavy  fine  and 
is  debarred  of  promotion  or  advancement  for  four 
years. 

14724.  Mr.  Ha/rrel. — You  may  say  having  regard 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  offence,  but  no  matter  how 
serious,  the  men  are,  generally,  of  opinion  that  the 
unfavourable  record  should  be  purged  by  a certain 
number  of  years  good  service  ? — Yes. 

14725.  I mean  service  without  spot  afterwards  ? 
— Yes. 

14726.  That  is  the  opinion  of  the  men  who  have 
no  records,  as  well  as  the  men  who  have  P — It  is. 

14727.  Have  you,  yourself,  any  unfavourable 
record  ? — Ho. 

14728.  Still  that  is  what  you  feel  ? — Yes. 

14729.  You  think  it  is  only  fair  that  those  who 
have  not  been  so  prudent  as  yourself,  should  look 
forward  to  a time  when  they  could  get  rid  of  the 
weight  which  was  cast  upon  them  ? — I do.  I would 
not  say  they  should  get  rid  of  it  at  once,  but  after  a 
certain  number  of  years  good  service. 

14730.  From  two  to  four  or  five  years  ?— I would 
say  five  for  a serious  or  bad  record ; from  two  to  five 
years,  according  to  the  nature  of  it. 

14731.  Chairman. — Pass  to  the  next  matter  ? — 
The  men  feel  that  one  man  ought  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  another,  unless  he  is  a 
party  to  it. 

14732.  Unless  he  participated  in  the  offence  ?■ — 
Yes,  except  in  matters  of  duty,  and  then  the  senior 
man  should  be  responsible.  If  men  are  on  duty  the 
senior  is  responsible  in  every  way  for  the  conduct  of 
the  patrol,  but  not  in  other  matters. 

14733.  What  is  the  next  subject? — The  men 
feel  that  with  any  man,  no  matter  what  position  he 
holds,  whether  a sub-constable  or  a non-commis- 
sioned officer,  any  grade  up  to  the  rank  of  officer- — 
of  course,  they  do  not  attempt  to  touch  upon  that 
— it  should  be  optional  to  retire  at  twenty-five 
years  on  the  pension  to  which  he  would  be  entitled, 
and  that  it  should  be  compulsory  for  him  to  retire 
at  thirty  years.  The  younger  men  feel  that  many 
of  the  good  grades  and  positions  are  filled  by  old 
men  who  have  thirty  years’  service  and  who  will  not 
leave.  The  only  thing  that  induces  them  to  stay  is 
to  get.  the  length  of  service  in  their  grade  that 
would  entitle  thorn  to  full  pension  on  retiring. 
Many  of  them  have  the  full  term  and  still  they 
hold  on.  The  younger  men  feel  that  that  is  barring 
their  way  to  advancement. 

14734.  Are  there  many  men  in  the  town  of 
Galway  of  over  thirty  years'  service? — I do  not 
know  that  there  are. 

[ibosj 


14735.  But  that  is  the  general  impression  ? — 
That  is  the  general  impression.  I know  in  the 
County  Galway  a man  who  has  thirty- one  or 
thirty-two  years’  service. 

14736.  But  not  a sub-constable? — Ho.  If  that 
man  was  gone  it  might  be  nearer  my  turn  for 
advancement. 

14737.  What  is  the  next  subject? — The  system 
of  promotion. 

14738.  What  fault  do  you  find  with  the  present 
system? — Personally,  I have  none;  but  the  men 
think  there  should  be  some  fixed  rule  for  pro- 
motion, and  that  at  seven  years’  service  any  man 
with  a “ clean  sheet  ” should  be  eligible  for  pro- 
motion and  examined,  and  the  examination  papers 
ought  to  be  forwarded  to  head-quarters  ; and  then, 
to  use  their  own  words,  let  every  herring  hang  by 
its  own  tail.  There  is  an  impression  among  the 
men  that  a senior  man  may  be  the  best  qualified 
and  yet,  under  the  present  system,  a junior  gets 
promotion  before  him. 

14739.  Mr.  Harrel. — I take  it  that  in  suggesting 
this  scheme  of  examining  men  after  seven  years’ 
service  the  men  also  desire  that  some  regard  ought 
'to  be  paid  to  seniority  ? — Decidedly. 

14740.  How  is  it  suggested  that  a man  should  be 
tested  in  his  knowledge  of  police  duties,  and  how 
also  would  his  efficiency  as  a policeman  be  tested  ? 
— By  his  officer  and  the  county  inspector.  Of 
course,  they  are  the  judges.  I do  not  put  it  forward 
personally,  but  I am  aware  that  thei-e  is  an 
-impression  among  the  men  that  private  influence 
has  a good  deal  to  do  with  promotion. 

14741.  Chairman. — Do  you  mean  private  influence 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  officer  by  outsiders  ? — 
Yes.  They  feel  that  private  influence  can  be 
brought  to  bear  either  with  the  officer  recommend- 
ing a man  or  the  county  inspector-.  At  least,  it  is 
the  impression  among  the  men.  I am  aware  it  does 
not  exist,  but  I could  not  satisfy  them  on  the  point. 

14742.  Mr.  Harrel. — You  are  an  assistant  clerk  ? 
— I am  temporary  assistant  in  the  county  inspector’s 
office. 

14743.  Chairman. — Go  on,  please,  to  the  next 
point  ? — That  married  men  be  permitted  to  remain 
with  their  families  on  Sundays  when  not  required 
for  duty,  and  that  they  should  be  at  all  times  per- 
mitted to  accompany  them  to  Divine  Service  and 
exempted  from  marching  with  the  body  of  men? 
They  feel  it  hard  to  be  marching  with  the  body  of 
men  and  see  their  wives  and  families  going  along 
the  street. 

14744.  What  is  the  next  matter  ? — They  think  a 
constable  in  charge  ought  to  have  authority  to 
grant  leave  to  a well-conducted  man  for  ten  hours. 
At  present  he  can  grant  four.  When  duty  does  not 
interfere,  he  ought  to  have  authority  to  grant  ten 
hours’  leave,  say  once  a-month. 

14745.  What  is  the  next  point  ? — The  next  thing 
the  men  feel  is  that,  when  lodging  allowance  is 
granted,  married  families  should  not  be  permitted 
to  live  in  barrack  at  all,  except  in  Government 
barracks,  where  they  have  separate  apartments.  It 
is  very  often  a cause  of  discontent  in  the  barrack  to 
have  themselves  and  their  families  or  servant 
coming  into  contact  with  the  barrack  servant.  It 
leads  to  a great  deal  of  unpleasantness. 

14746.  I want  to  see  what  reality  there  is  in  this 
hardship.  To  what  kind  of  unpleasantness  does  it 
lead  r — In  this  way,  that  very  often  the  messman 
will  have  occasion  to  speak  to  the  barrack  servant, 
to  check  her  for  some  neglect.  The  servant,  per- 
haps, of  the  family  in  the  barrack  will  take  some 
fire  away,  and  the  barrack  servant  may  fail  to 
have  dinner  ready  at  the  particular  houi-s.  When 
the  messman  speaks  to  the  barrack  servant,  she 
blames  the  servant  of  the  married  family,  and 
■ that  will  bring  the  wife  of  the  constable  or  head 
constable  down  on  the  messman,  and  get  up  annoy- 
ance and  persecution.  She  would  make  complaint 
to  the  constable,  and  the  constable — human  nature 
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would  not  permit  him  to  do  anything  else — would 
-come  down  on  the  man ; so  that,  if  there  is  a 
hard  patrol  or  a wet  night,  the  man  is  sure  to  get 
his  turn  of  it.  At  least,  so  he  will  think.  On 
that  account  the  men  think  the  married  men’s 
families  ought  not  to  be  allowed  into  barrack  at  all 
— that  they  ought  to  get  a lodging  allowance,  and 
keep  them  outside.  Those  accommodated  in  barrack 
are  always  of  the  upper  grade,  so  that  they  would  be 
better  able  to  pay  for  lodgings  than  a sub-constable. 
There  is  no  poorer  man  out  than  a married  police- 
man paying  10Z.  a-year  for  his  lodgings.  If  he  is 
ordered  on  public  duty,  the  first  thing  he  must  do  is 
to  run  to  a comrade  who  has  3 Z.  or  4Z.,  to  lend  him 
1Z.  I have  known  men  myself  volunteer  out  of 
their  turn  on  duty  for  married  men.  A man 
going  on  a turn  of  duty  has  a little  more  expense 
than  at  home.  If  he  could  put  off  the  rent  of  the 
house,  or  two  or  three  things,  he  would  not  mind ; 
but  he  must  have  it  on  the  moment. 

14747.  Owing  to  the  state  of  feeling? — Yes. 
Where  a married  man  might  have  a couple  of 
months’  time,  now  he  cannot.  They  will  not  give 
it  to  him.  The  men  feel  their  position  at  present 
is  of  very  little  worth.  I am  aware  that  several 


young  men,  of  from  four  to  six  and  seven  years’ 
standing,  have  their  minds  made  up  to  turn  their 
hand  to  something  else.  They  asked  me  to  lay  this 
before  you — not  to  hold  it  out  as  an  idle  threat. 
You  will  not  take  it  in  that  light,  for  it  is  a fact 
that  they  have  their  minds  made  up  to  leave  the 
service. 

14748.  You  believe  they  will  leave  the  force  ? — I 
know  their  feeling,  and  many  of  them  have  their 
minds  made  up  to  leave  the  service.  Those  are  men 
who  have  not  a scratch  against  them,  and  no  one 
would  regret  them  more  than  their  authorities. 
The  county  inspector  knows  them  to  be  staunch, 
respectable  men. 

14749.  The  men  of  six  and  seven  years’  service  ? 
— Yes  ; the  men  of  my  own  standing. 

14750.  Mr.  Harrel. — Have  you  anything  else  to 
mention? — With  regard  to  the  wives  of  our  men, 
many  of  them  are  dressmakers  and  milliners,  and, 
if  allowed  to  pursue  their  calling,  they  could  assist 
their  husbands. 

14751.  Provided  they  do  not  keep  shops  ? — 
Certainly ; or  engage  in  anything  that  would  bring 
them  into  contact  with  the  public. 


Sub-Inspector  Henry  Wilton,  examined. 

14752.  Chairman. — You  are  sub-inspector,  s t 14763.  And  your  present  force  is  130  ? — Yes;  fifty 
tioned  in  Limerick  ? — Yes.  additional  men.  There  are  more  at  present,  there 


14753.  How  long  have  you  been  stationed  there  ? 
— More  than  three  years  and  a-half. 

14754.  And  you  were  there  all  the  time  when  the 
late  disturbance  threw  extra  work  on  the  police  ? — - 
Yes. 

14755.  We  have  had  some  evidence  given  before 
us  by  the  representatives  of  the  men  in  Limerick, 
chiefly  of  the  trouble,  work,  and  danger  which  the 
late  state  of  things  has  thrown  upon  them.  Is  it 
your  experience  that  the  late  occurrences  in  Lime- 
rick increased  their  responsibility  to  any  large  extent? 
—It  is. 

14756.  And  increased  the  number  of  hours  on 
beat? — Yes;  and  increased  the  number  on  beat; 
because  where  it  was  safe  to  send  one  man  on  beat 
heretofore,  we  cannot  send  less  than  two  now,  even 
in  the  daytime.  I look  upon  one  man  as  worse 
than  useless ; for  this  reason,  that  if  he  attempts  to 
do  his  duty  sepai'ating  disorderly  people  he  is 
attacked  and  maltreated,  and  the  prisoner  is  pro- 
bably rescued. 

14757.  Therefore,  it  has  become  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  men  on  each  beat  ? — Yes ; and 
considerably  so  on  night  beats. 

14758.  Do  you  call  the  night  beats  so  properly  ? — 
We  call  them  now  night  beats  when  in  town.  Patrol 
goes  into  the  country.  It  is  a distinction  in  name, 
nothing  more. 

14759.  Has  the  patrol  duty  in  Limerick,  and  so 
far  as  you  know  in  large  towns,  approached  more  of 
late  years  to  the  nature  of  beat  duty  than  before ; 
is  it  heavier  than  it  was  before  ? — It  is  heavier  in 
Limerick  ; I do  not  know  about  other  large  towns. 

14760.  Describe  the  extent  to  which  the  patrol 
duty  is  heavier  in  Limerick  than  it  was  ? — There 
are  six  stations  in  Limerick,  and  when  I went  there, 
three  and  a-half  years  ago,  it  was  sufficient  to  send 
out  two  men  from  some  of  them.  Prom  William 
Street  and  Clare  Street  three  generally  went  out. 
How  we  cannot  send  less  than  five ; and  up  to  a few 
weeks  ago  we  could  not  send  less  than  ten  from 
those  stations. 

14761.  You  have  now  an  extra  force  in  Limerick  ? 
— Yes. 

14762.  The  ordinary  force  is  eighty  men  and  two 
head  constables  ? — Yes. 


being  some  belonging  to  the  rural  district. 

14764.  What  are  they  doing  ? — Principally  pro- 
tection duty. 

14765.  Before  you  got  this  increased  force  in  Lime- 
rick was  there  an  amount  of  patrol  duty  to  be  done 
at  night  that  largely  increased  the  amount  of  night 
work  to  be  done  by  each  man,  as  compared  with  the 
state  of  things  previous  to  that  ? — Yes. 

14766.  With  the  increased  number  of  men  you 
have  got  in  Limerick  has  there  still  fallen  on  each 
man  a larger  amount  of  patrol  duty  than  fell  upon 
each  in  quiet  times  in  Limerick  ? — I think  not,  since 
the  number  of  men  increased. 

14767.  And  so  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  indi- 
vidual ? — Yes.  If  there  is  any  increase  it  is  a veiy 
slight  one,  where  patrols  have  to  be  out  longer  than 
usual. 

14768.  In  that  way  you  have  managed  to  diminish 
the  pressure  on  the  individual  by  increasing  the 
number  of  men  ? — Yes. 

14769.  Have  you  got  assistance-  from  any  local 
force  ? — There  is  a night  watch,  but  they  are  of  no 
assistance.  I never  knew  them  to  assist  in  the 
preservation  of  the  peace,  or  to  assist  the  police  in 
any  way. 

14770.  I believe  their  duty  is  to  keep  up  certain 
beats  in  the  city  ? — Really,  I do  not  know  what 
their  duty  is.  They  generally  parade  the  street 
singly,  and  call  out  the  hours,  and  occasionally  they 
have  arrested  a drunken  woman ; but  as  to  giving 
any  assistance  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  I 
have  never  known  them  to  do  so.  In  fact,  when 
there  is  a disturbance  they  get  away  out  of  the 
street  as  quickly  as  they  can 

14771.  Is  that  the  result  of  your  own  observation, 
or  what  you  were  informed  ? — It  is  my  own  observa- 
tion when  I was  out,  and  I have  been  frequently 
told  so  by  the  men.  Some  people  are  under  the 
impression  that  the  city  of  Limerick  is  under  their 
protection,  and  that  they  do  all  the  work  in  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  and  the  protection  of  pro- 
perty. It  is  not  the  fact;  but  I do  not  want  to 
detract  from  them. 

14772.  You  do  not  mean  to  detract  from  their 
character;  for  the  purpose  of  watching  property 
and  houses  they  may  be  very  useful  ? — They  may. 
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14773.  Mr.  Barrel. — Have  they  the  city  divided 
into  beats  for  the  purpose  of  examining  houses  at 
night  ? — Yes. 

14774.  And  do  they  discharge  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting property? — I think  if  they  found  places 
insecurely  fastened  they  would  alarm  the  inmates. 

14775.  Chairman. — But  you  are  aware,  in  addition 
to  that  duty,  they  are  also  expected  to  discharge 
the  duty  of  peace  officers,  and  arrest  drunken 
persons  or  offenders  against  the  law? — I believe 
they  should  do  it. 

14776.  Is  it  that  portion  of  their  duty  you  say 
they  do  not  discharge  ? — Except  arresting  drunken 
women.  As  far  as  I understand,  they  leave  their 
barrack  or  watch-house  about  dusk  or  later  on,  and 
they  are  told  off  on  different  beats  to  parade  the 
city.  I have  frequently  seen  them  examining  houses 
and  calling  out  the  hours.  I have  never  seen  them 
do  anything  more. 

14777.  Nothing  more  than  that  ? — No. 

14778.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  proceedings  in 
the  police  court  ? — Yes. 

14779.  Do  they  frequently  bring  up  cases  for  pro- 
secution there  ? — The  watchmen  sometimes  bring 
up  a drunken  prostitute.  I never  saw  them  bring 
up  any  one  else  that  I can  recollect. 

14780.  Your  men  go  out  on  patrol,  and  so  far 
discharge  the  duties  of  police  officers  ? — Yes. 

14781.  Do  they  bring  up  men  for  crimes  com- 
mitted at  night  ? — Frequently. 

14782.  Do  they  bring  up  a different  class  of 
criminals  ? — They  bring  up  every  class. 

14783.  But  suppose  you  go  down  for  a few 
mornings  to  the  Magistrates’  Court  in  Limerick, 
would  you  find  any  difference  between  the  class 
of  offenders  brought  up  by  the  constables  and 
by  the  watchmen  — in  fact,  would  you  find  a 
difference  pointing  to  a difference  in  the  kind  of 
duty  they  actually  did? — In  those  brought  up  by 
the  watchmen  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  male 
offenders ; but  the  constabulary  have  both  male  and 
female,  and  a different  class  of  offenders,  including 
burglars,  disorderly  people,  and  vagrants. 

14784.  Then  you  would  say  for  such  criminals  as 
burglars,  disorderly  people,  and  vagrants,  the  night 
watchmen  do  not  seem  to  be  effective  as  peace 
officers  ? — Quite  ineffective. 

14785.  Have  you  had  in  your  capacity  of  peace 
officer  in  Limerick  any  experience  of  any  particular 
case  showing  the  operation  of  the  double  system  of 
constable  and  night  watch  for  the  purpose  of  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  ? — One  night  the  watch- 
men were  proceeding,  twenty  of  them  or  more,  and 
there  were  three  policemen  on  night  beat  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street.  Parties  were  jeering  at 
the  watchmen,  and  the  police,  seeing  the  disorderly 
conduct,  crossed  over  to  ascertain  what  the  meaning 
of  it  was.  As  soon  as  they  did  they  were  attacked 
by  one  of  the  party,  who  ran  against  a policeman, 
butted  him,  and  knocked  him  down.  The  police 
ran  after  the  fellow,  and  arrested  him.  They  were 
attacked  by  a dense  crowd,  with  most  serious 
results,  but  the  watchmen  never  gave  the  slightest 
assistance.  Two  of  the  men  were  so  badly  injured 
they  were  laid  up  for  three  months,  and  one  of  them 
is  still  disabled. 

14786.  Mr.  Barrel. — How  long  ago  was  this  ? — 
Four  months. 

14787.  You  say  there  were  twenty  watchmen 
together  ? — A large  number.  They  were  just  after 
starting  for  their  watch,  and  had  not  separated. 

14788.  Chairman. — Did  they  see  this  attack  made 
on  the  police  ? — They  must  have. 

14789.  How  many  watchmen  are  there  in  Lime- 
rick ? — There  are  about  thirty. 

14790.  Would  you  say  that  the  state  of  the  streets 
at  night,  owing  to  the  inefficiency  you  have  described, 
has  been  the  cause  of  casting  additional  trouble  or 
duty  on  the  police  ? — Yes ; but  I do  not  think  the 
watchmen  would  be  able  to  cope  with  it. 

14791.  Why  do  you  not  think  the  watchmen  would 


be  able  to  cope  with  it  ? — Because  they  would  not  Sub-Inspector 
be  in  sufficient  numbers.  Watchmen  going  about  H.  Wilton. 

singly  would  not  be  able  to  keep  the  district  in  „ 

proper  order.  16  0ct"  1882- 

14792.  The  watchmen,  you  told  us,  are  on  beats  ? 

— Yes. 

14793.  Surely  you  have  not  more  than  thirty  men 
on  beat  at  any  particular  time  ? — Not  together,  nor 
at  any  time. 

14794.  If  that  be  so,  it  is  not  actually  the  want  of 
numbers  in  the  watch  that  prevents  their  being 
able  to  cope  with  disorder  ? — If  they  went  about  in 
threes  or  fours  they  would  be  more  useful.  It  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  duty  is  discharged.  I 
would  rather  have  twenty  policemen  than  thirty 
watchmen. 

14795.  How  do  you  account,  then,  for  the  thirty 
watchmen  not  being  in  your  opinion  equally  efficient 
as  twenty  policemen  for  the  discharge  of  the  duty  ? 

— In  the  first  place,  the  want  of  training  and  want 
of  discipline,  and,  besides,  many  of  them  are  feeble 
old  men,  quite  incapable  of  combating  disorder. 

14796.  Mr.  Barrel. — As  a matter  of  fact,  at  the 
present  moment  is  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
the  city  of  Limerick  during  the  night  not  actually 
in  the  hands  of  the  police  patrols  ? — As  a matter  of 
fact,  it  is. 

14797.  Then  except  for  the  mere  purpose  of  exa- 
mining houses,  and  doing  that  sort  of  duty,  the  watch 
are  rendering  little  service  at  the  present  moment  ? 

— Very  little,  as  far  as  I can  judge  from  my  experi- 
ence. 

14798.  Chairman. — You  said  that  the  police  were 
virtually  doing  beat  duty  at  night  in  the  city  of 
Limerick  ? — They  are. 

14799.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  doing  a class  of 
patrol  duty  which,  in  its  severity  and  responsibility, 
is  quite  equal  to  beat  duty  ? — It  is  just  the  same, 
although  performed  at  night  instead  of  the  day. 

14800.  When  a policeman  goes  out  on  beat  duty  in 
Dublin  or  London,  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  all  the 
doors  are  closed,  and  to  do  those  very  things  for  the 
preservation  of  property  that  the  watch  does  in 
Limerick.  Can  a policeman  do  that  on  patrol  ? — 

Yes ; but  he  cannot  do  it  as  closely  as  watchmen, 
who  go  from  house  to  house.  If  a policeman 
sees  premises  insecure  he  is  bound  to  acquaint  the 
owner. 

14801.  He  cannot  do  it  with  the  same  accuracy 
on  patrol  duty  as  if  on  beat  duty  ? — He  cannot. 

14802.  Therefore  patrol  duty,  no  matter  how 
carried  on,  would  hardly  be  adequate  to  the  protec- 
tion of  property  ? — Except  the  men  were  specially 
instructed  to  do  that,  but  they  could  not  perambu- 
late as  many  streets  as  at  present. 

14803.  In  point  of  fact,  if  you  did  that,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  regular  beat  duty  ? — Yes ; or 
five  men,  two  of  them  going  about  examining  the 
doors. 

14804.  Mr.  Barrel. — During  the  day  time  the 
city  of  Limerick  is  divided  into  regular  beats  ?— 

Yes. 

14805.  How  many  beats  ? — Sixteen  in  the  city. 

We  lessened  the  beats  lately. 

14806.  These  beats  are  moderately  small  ? — They 
are  a fair  size. 

14807.  A man  could  go  round  each  one  of  them  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  ? — Not  through  all  the 
streets,  lanes,  and  bye-ways. 

14808.  But  the  principal  places  ? — Yes.  There  are 
some  beats  he  could  not  go  round  in  that  time,  say 
half-an-hour. 

14809.  At  what  time  does  the  regular  beat  duty 
begin  in  the  morning  ? — Immediately  after  parade 
— 9 o’clock  in  summer  and  10  in  winter. 

14810.  At  what  time  does  the  regular  beat  duty 
terminate  ? — A little  after  dusk  now. 

14811.  In  the  day  time  you  put  one  man  on  a beat 
at  a time  ? — Lately,  since  the  disposition  to  attack 
the  police  arose,  one  man  is  within  30  yards  of 
another,  at  opposite  sides  of  the  street. 
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14812.  Then  there  are  virtually  two  men  on  each 
beat  ? — Yes.  That  has  not  always  been  the  case, 
only  since  the  disturbance. 

14813.  And  you  do  not  anticipate  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case  ? — 4 hope  not;  but  there  is  no 
sign  of  amendment.  No  later  than  last  night  I heard 
there  was  an  attack  on  the  police.  They  were  stoned 
arresting  a prisoner. 

14814.  It  really  is  reported  as  more  serious  than 
the  facts  detailed  appear  to  bear  out  ? — Yes. 

14815.  The  disposition  is  to  exaggerate  anything 
that  occurs  in  a place  like  Limerick  ? — Indeed,  the 
reporters  do  not  err  on  the  other  side.  There  is 
a great  deal  of  exaggeration. 

14816.  The  night  duty  is  done  by  patrols  of  from 
five  to  ten  men  ? — Yes. 

14817.  Do  you  not  think  that  after  a little  time,  if 
the  system  of  regular  beats  during  the  night  were  also 
pursued,  say  by  double  beats,  as  night  duty  is 
generally  performed  in  places  where  serious  respon- 
sibility to  the  police  is  anticipated,,  it  would  tend  to 
a better  state  of  things  than  exists  at  present  under 
the  imperfect  watch  that  you  have  described,  and 
the  police  patrols  P — It  would  take  too  many  men. 

14818.  But  granted  you  had  the  number  of  men  ? 
— If  there  was  a perfect  system  of  night  duty  all 
over  the  city,  it  would  have  a better  effect.  In 
most  places  it  would  not  be  safe  to  have  even  two 
men  by  themselves  at  night. 

14819.  To  fill  sixteen  beats  by  four  reliefs  in  the 
way  the  Irish  Constabulary  do  it  in  large  towns,  for 
instance,  Belfast  and  Derry,  it  would  take  thirty- 
two  men  on  the  to.wn  from  6 o’clock  in  the  evening 
to  6 o’clock  in  the  morning  ; and  relieving  the  con- 
stabulary by  four  reliefs  in  the  twenty-four  hours  as 
in  Belfast  and  Derry,  it  would  give  six  men  to  each 
beat.  That  would  take  ninety-six  men  to  perform 
beat  duty,  night  and  day,  on  sixteen  beats  ? — 
Yes. 

14820.  To  carry  out  that  system,  then,  you  would 
not  want  so  very  much  larger  a force  than  the  force 
you  have  at  present  in  Limerick  ? — I do  not  know. 

14821.  Suppose  that  force  was  sufficient,  and  that 
ninety-six  men  filled  the  beats  day  and  night  ? — 
Then  they  could  perform  no  other  duty. 

14822.  They  could  perform  light  duties  ? — -Yes. 
With  the  present  force,  each  man  is,  on  an  average, 
about  eleven  hours  on  duty.  The  whole  strength 
of  the  city  force  is  145  men,  including  48  extra  men, 
who  must  be  deducted  as  not  performing  the 
ordinary  duty. 

14823.  They  are  on  exceptional  duty  ?— Yes. 
That  leaves  ninety-seven  for  ordinary  duty. 

14824.  The  excepted  men  include  barrack  order- 
lies, and  men  on  duty  of  that  sort  ? — They  include 
men  at  the  depot,  and  in  other  counties,  sick  or  on 
leave,  detectives,  messmen,  clerks,  and  storekeepers, 
and  mounted  men. 

14825.  Supposing  the  ninety-seven  men  were  suffi- 
cient, your  net  force  would  pretty  well  discharge  all 
that  duty  ? — All  that  beat  duty. 

14826.  During  what  time  is  the  nature  of  the 
duty  in  Limerick  such  as  to  make  it  unsafe  to  be 
performed  by  two  men? — From  about  dusk  until 
12  o’clock  or  so ; until  after  the  public-houses  are 
cleared  out.  That  is  the  worst  time. 

14827.  After  all,  it  is  only  during  that  period  that 
exceptional  arrangements  are  necessary  in  the  shape 
of  a larger  force  of  men  ? — Yes ; when  it  takes  more 
than  two  men. 

14828.  You  do  not  apprehend  that  this  state  of 
things  will  continue  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the 
city  of  Limerick  ? — Not  for  an  indefinite  period. 

14829.  I take  it  you  look  forward  hopefully  to  a 
strong  hand  putting  down  this  state  of  rowdyism  ? 
— Certainly. 

14830.  I take  it  that  the  police  arrest  offenders, 
and  they  are  very  summarily  dealt  with.  Is  there 
any  source  or  cause  of  irritation,  or  anything  you 
could  suggest  as  a police  officer,  to  account  for  this 
state  of  thing's,  and  how  it  can  be  put  an  end  to  in 


order  to  decrease  the  labours  of  the  force,  and  bring 
the  -strength  of  the  force  into  a position  relative  to 
the  strength  of  other  forces  in  the  south  of  Ireland? — 
The  state  of  the  city  is  improved,  compared  to  what 
it  was  some  months  ago,  since  the  extra  force  came 
into  it.  I attribute  that  decrease  of  crime  to  the 
men  being  sufficiently  strong  to  put  it  down. 

14831.  Is  this  a temporary  business,  or  is  there 
anything  abnormal  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
Limerick  which  makes  it  require  a larger  proportion 
of  police  than  any  other  town  'in  the  south  of 
Ireland  ?— I do  not  think  it  has  a larger  force  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Clonmel 
with  10,000  inhabitants  has  fifty  police,  and 
Limerick,  with  four  times  the  population,  has  only 
eighty  as  the  original  strength.  By  that  proportion, 
Limerick  ought  to  have  200.  I look  on  it  that 
"Limerick  is  “ underpoliced.” 

14832.  To  describe  Limerick  as  a place  in  which 
two  policemen  cannot  safely  make  an  arrest  at 
night,  shows  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  ? — 
I cannot  account  for  it.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the 
people. 

14833.  Has  punishment  no  effect  on  them  in  this 
way  ? — According  to  the  amount  of  punishment,  and 
sometimes  the  amount  is  uncertain. 

14834.  Chairman. — Are  half  the  men  in  Limerick 
married  ? — About  one-third. 

14835.  Are  there  many  of  them  accommodated  in 
barrack  ? — No,  very  few.  The  barracks  do  not  admit 
of  accommodation. 

14836.  The  others,  then,  "have  to  take  lodgings  or 
houses  outside  ? — They  have  at  their  own  expense. 

14837.  Have  you  any  idea  what  they  pay  ? — I have, 
because  I have  inquired  into  it.  They  pay  from  4s. 
to  5s.  a-week,  and  that  for  very  inferior  accommoda- 
tion. In  fact,  I would  like  to  see  them  in  a better 
position,  and  better  localities,  but  they  cannot 
afford  it 

14838.  The  policemen  living  in  barrack  are 
generally  of  the  higher  grades  ? — Not  necessarily. 
If  there  is  room,  a married  sub-constable  might  be 
accommodated  in  barrack. 

14839.  I am  not  asking  you  to  compare  a police- 
man in  barrack  with  a policeman  out  of  barrack ; 
but  turning  your  attention  to  a married  man  living 
in  barrack,  is  he  pretty  well  able  to  support  him- 
self on  his  pay  ? — I do  not  think  he  is.  I do  not 
think  he  can  feed  himself  and  his  family  and  clothe 
them  in  a suitable  manner. 

14840.  Even  if  living  in  barrack? — Yes;  I have 
closely  watched  them,  and  I do  not  think  they 
could  possibly  do  it. 

14841.  Turning  your  attention  to  those  men  living 
out  of  barrack,  their  case  must  be  still  harder  ? — 
It  is  harder  in  proportion  to  whatever  rent  they 
pay. 

14842.  Is  the  young  policeman  who  is  not  married 
able  to  support  himself  on  his  pay  ? — The  young 
man  is,  in  my  opinion,  better  off  than  others. 

14843.  Has  the  young  man  enough,  at  52 1.  a-year, 
to  live  on  his  pay  ? — Just  enough. 

14844.  Then  the  position  of  the  unmarried  men, 
as  their  pay  increases,  is  better? — Their  expenses 
generally  increase  as  they  go  on. 

14845.  Even  if  they  do  not  marry  ? — I think  they 
live  better.  Every  man  wishes  to  be  able  to  go  home 
for  a month  in  the  year,  and  they  look  to  having 
something  for  that  purpose. 

14846.  According  to  you,  they  consider  they  have 
a right  to  expect  an  opportunity  of  saving  so  much  ? 
— Something  for  a reserve.  As  it  is,’  the  young  men 
have  to  put  everything  from  hand  to  mouth. 

14847.  At  52 1.  a-year  ? — Yes.  They  have  no  re- 
serve. 

14848.  Have  the  men  in  Limerick  to  do  much 
public  duty,  or  duty  outside  their  own  district,  for 
which  they  would  be  entitled  to  night  allowance  ? — 
They  have  had  frequently ; but  not  of  late. 

14849.  When  you  said  the  man  of  52Z.  a-year  was 
bound  to  spend  everything  for  his  subsistence,  and  had 
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no  gi'eat  prospect  of  saving,  anything,  do  yon  mean 
that  in  consequence  of  the  expenditure  lately  put 
upon  him  by  those  public  duties,  and  the  small 
allowance  he  could  get,  his  money  has  been  ran 
away  with? — I mean  independent  of  the  exti’a  ex- 
pense he  would  be  put  to  on  detachment  duty. 

14850.  But  taking  his  ordinary  condition,  52 1. 
a-year  goes  in  his  maintenance  ? — I believe  so. 

14851.  Would  you  say  that  was  peculiar  to 
Limerick? — I believe  it  is  the  case  everywhere,  as 
far  as  I know. 

14852.  Would  you  say  Limerick  was  a dear  place 
to  live  in  ? — I believe  all  large  towns  are  a little 
dearer  than  smaller  towns.  It  is  a little  dear  in 
some  things. 

14853.  There  are  two  subjects  the  men  have  spoken 
a good  deal  about  to  us,,  namely,  pay  and  pension. 
Which  do  you  think  is  the  more  important  subject 
in  the  mind  of  the  men  from  what  you  know  ? — In 
fact,  both  subjects  are  occupying  the  men  a good 
deal ; but  the  men  who  joined  under,  the.  1866  Act 
feel  very  much  about  their  pension  being  smaller  than 
that  of  those  who  joined  before  them.  The  question 
of  pay  and  pension  is  very  prominent  with  the  whole 
of  them,  particularly  as  they  get  on  in  the  force. 

14854.  You  are  aware  there  is  a rule  that  compels 
a married  man  to  live  within  440  yards  of  his 
barrack  ? — Yes. 

14855.  Do  they  find  it  easy  to  get  suitable  accom- 


modation within  440  yards  of  the  barracks  ? — Sub-Inspector 
Generally  they  do.  I never  heard  any  complaints  H.  Wilton. 

of  it.  I do  not  think  that  rule  presses  heavily  on  

the  men,  and  it  would  not  be  px-udent  to  have  them  16  <')ct-’  1882‘ 
farther  away  from  barracks.  A quarter  of  a-mile  is 
a pretty  long  way. 

14856.  If  a barrack  is  situate  in  a respectable  loca- 
lity, do  you  not  think  that  attaching  a man  to  that 
station,  and  obliging  him  to  find  a house  within  a 
quarter  of  a-mile,  sometimes  leads  to  his  being  put 
to  additional  expense  ? — I am  sure  it  would ; but  in 
that  case  a man  genex-ally  knows  before  he  comes  to 
the  station  whether  he  can  suit  himself  with 
lodgings,  and  if  he  does  not,  I never  knew  any 
difficulty  in  his  getting  removed.  However,  there 
is  no  question  but  it  may  compel  him  to  occupy 
more  expensive  quarters. 

14857.  Many  of  the  men  ask  leave  to  go  into 
public-houses.  What  do  you  think  of  that  ? — I am 
very  much  averse  to  it. 

14858.  When  off  duty  ? — When  off  duty.  In 
Limei'ick  and  other  large  towns  it  is  vei-y  difficult 
to  keep  them  out  of  public-houses,  especially  those 
that  are  grocers’  shops  as  well. 

14859.  And  if  you  brought  them  up  for  it,  they 
would  say  they  went  in  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
groceries  ? — Yes.  Evexy  public-house  is  a combined 
shop,  which  is  not  the  case  in  other  places. 


[The  Committee  adjourned  to  next  day.] 


Thirty-First  Day. — 17th  OCTOBER,  1882. 


Present : 

Mr.  R.  O’Shattghnessy,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  "W.  A.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  D.  Harrel,  R.M. 


Colonel  Robert  Bruce,  Inspector- General  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  examined. 


14860.  Chairman. — You  are  Inspector- General  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? — Yes. 

14861.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ?— 
Since  the  12th  May,  1882. 

14862.  You  were  previously  second  in  command  ? 
— Yes ; I was  Deputy  Inspector-General. 

14863.  How  long  did  you  hold  that  position  ?• — 
Pi'om  the  1st  Januai-y,  1877. 

14864.  In  discharging  the  duties  of  that  position, 
did  any  particular  branch  of  the  administration  of 
the  force  fall  to  you  ? — Discipline,  as  a rule. 

14865.  Was  it  in  the  course  of  your  office  to  inspect 
the  force  through  the  country  in  that  capacity  ? — 
Yes,  to  do  my  share  of  it. 

14866.  Previously  to  holding  that  office,  you  had 
been  Chief  Constable  of  an  English  force  ? — I was 
nine  years  Chief  Constable  of  Lancashire. 

14867.  And  you  had  been  previously  in  the  army  ? 
— Yes. 

14868.  Outside  the  grievances  as  to  pay  and 
pension  which  the  men  have  dwelt  on  before  us, 
they  have  mentioned  a variety  of  matters  coming 
more  under  your  cognizance  with  l-efei'ence  to  pro- 
motion  and  discipline,  so  that  we  are  anxious  to  have 
your  opinion,  and  your  examination  will  be  directed 
more  or  less  to  those  mattei-s.  Some  of  the  men 
have  sought  on  behalf  of  their  fellows  for  the  right 
of  promotion  to  all  vacancies  in  the  post  of  sub- 


inspector, others  to  half  the  vacancies,  and  othei's  to  Colonel 
three-foui'ths  of  them.  Be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  Robert  Bruce, 
what  your  view  on  that  subject  is. — My  view  is  — V 

that  the  pi-esent  proportion,  which  I believe  is  one  17  c ’’ 1 
to  four,  pi’omoted  from  the  ranks,  is  quite  sufficient. 

I should  be  sorry  to  see  an  increase  of  it ; because 
I consider  what  I shall  call  the  cadet  officer  is 
altogether  a moi’e  suitable  officer  for  this  force  than 
the  promoted  man. 

14869.  They  have  relied  in  the  course  of  their 
evidence  on  behalf  of  this  claim  on  the  fact  that 
English  forces  are,  as  a rule,  according  to  their 
allegation,  officered  by  men  holding  the  position 
analogous  to  sub-inspector  who  have  been  chosen 
from,  the  l-anks.  Tell  us  your  views  on  that 
argument. — It  is  i*ather  difficult  to  say  what  rank 
in  the  English  police  would  rank  'with  sub-inspector 
in  the  Irish  Constabulary.  I do  not  think  you  could 
say  the  superintendent  in  the  English  police  l'anks 
with  him;  but  the  Deputy  Chief  Constable  or 
Assistant  Chief  Constable  would  more  coincide 
with  the  rank  of  sub-inspector,  and  as  regards  these 
ranks  they  are  very  frequently  men  chosen  from 
the  army  or  navy.  There  is  a strong  feeling  in  a 
great  many  counties  in  England  as  regards  the 
superintendents,  that  they  would  be  better  taken 
from  the  gentleman  class  than  promoted  men ; and 
in  many  cases  it  is  done.  As  a rule,  however,  the 
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Colonel  superintendents  in  England,  who  have  charge  of 
Robert  Bruce,  districts  in  a county,  are  men  promoted  from  the 
j j Qqj  1882  ranks  of  the  force. 

14870.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  compare  for  us 
the  duties  of  the  superintendent  and  the  duties  of 
sub-inspector,  with  a view  of  enabling  us  to  see  how 
far  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  two  posts  ? — To 
a great  extent  the  duties  are  the  same ; but  there 
are  duties  attaching  to  the  superintendent  in 
England  which  do  not  devolve  on  the  sub-inspector 
here ; for  instance,  they  are  inspectors  of  nuisances, 
and  inspectors  under  the  Cattle  Diseases  Acts.  Like 
the  sub-inspector,  they  have  to  attend  the  Petty 
Sessions ; but  in  a force  scattered  over  the  country, 
for  the  most  part  in  units,  and  doing  duty  merely  as 
beat  constables,  their  duties  are  very  different  to 
those  of  officers  in  a force  which,  for  the  most  part, 
performs  duty  under  arms,  and  frequently  in  very 
large  numbers. 

14871.  Are  we  to  gather  that  you  rely,  as  a 
material  difference,  on  the  fact  that  the  Irish  force 
is  an  armed  force  doing  duty  in  masses,  and  there- 
fore doing  duty  which  involves  greater  responsi- 
bility on  those  who  supervise  it  ? — Perhaps  so,  and 
;also  that  a sub-inspector  in  this  country  would  not 
undertake  the  duty  that  a superintendent,  raised 
from  the  ranks,  does  in  England,  such  as  inspector 
of  nuisances.  I would  rather,  however,  not  go  into 
details,  but  say  that  the  organization  of  the  Irish 
police  force  is  so  different,  it  requires  a different 
class  of  officers  to  the  English  police ; and  even  in 
any  large  county  in  England  I should  very  much 
rather  have  some  of  the  superintendents  taken 
from  the  gentleman  class. 

14872.  Mr.  Holmes. — Prom  a higher  social  rank  ? 
— Yes;  and  several  Chief  Constables  in  large 
■counties  thought  the  same  with  me,  and  made 
efforts  in  that  direction.  I think  as  regards  this 
force  that,  although  the  officers  promoted  from  the 
ranks  are  estimable  men,  if  there  were  a larger 
proportion,  the  prize  would  not  be  so  great  as  at 
present.  The  standard  of  intelligence  is  very  con- 
siderably raised  in  the  men  promoted  by  the  example 
of  the  more  intelligent,  and  the  more  highly 
educated  young  officers  with  whom  they  are 
associated.  We  are  at  present  getting  officers  of 
very  superior  education. 

14873.  Ho  doubt,  contact  with  those  officers  very 
much  tends  to  raise  the  position  of  the  force 
generally? — I believe  the  men  generally  are  more 
satisfied  serving  under  a cadet  officer  than  under  a 
promoted  officer. 

14874.  Mr.  Hamel. — And  as  regards  the  class  you 
rare  at  present  obtaining  in  the  force  as  cadets, 
nothing  could  be  finer  ? — Exceedingly  good ; no- 
thing could  be  finer. 

14875.  Chairman. — You  can  add,  if  you  choose, 
"that  the  discipline  is  worked  more  generously  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  my  opinion ; and  also  it  is  an  important 
point  that  I believe  they  are  preferred  by  the 
magistrates.  \ 

14876.  Then,  further,  on  the  subject  of  promotion, 
the  men  complain  that  there  are  great  differences  of 
practice  between  the  county  inspectors  of  various 
counties  as  regards  promotion,  from  the  rank  of 
sub-constable  up.  They  also  complain  that  the 
method  of  examination  conducted  nominally  by  the 
county  inspector,  but  in  most  cases  really  by  his 
clerk,  is  uncertain  and  unequal,  and  sometimes  there 
are  insinuations  that  it  is  unfair.  Would  you  be 
kind  enough  to  say  whether  you  think  there  is  any 
possibility,  and  how,  of  removing  the  present  in- 
equalities which  prevail  in  promotion  in  different 
counties  ? — Ho.  I think  in  all  services,  as  in  the 
army  in  different  regiments,  there  must  be  different 
rates  of  promotion,  and  in  different  counties  there 
will  always  be  different  speed.  I should  be  very 
glad  if  I could,  to  adopt  some  course  by  which  in  a 
county  where  promotion  was  slow,  I could  transfer 
men  to  another  county  where  promotion  was  quick, 
but  any  step  in  that  direction  was  always  opposed 


very  much,  not;  only  by  the  officers,  but  by  the 
men. 

14877.  And  also  that  the  character  of  promotion 
may  change  at  any  moment  by  the  death  or  removal 
of  the  county  inspector,  and  the  introduction  of 
another  ? — I think  it  is  more  the  size  of  the  counties, 
and  not  the  county  inspectors  that  makes  the  great 
difference  in  promotion. 

14878.  I am  bound  to  tell  you  that  they  point  to 
this,  that  in  one  county  it  is  customary  to  pro- 
mote men  of  three  and  four  years’  service  ; and  in 
another  it  is  customary  to  promote  men  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years’  service.  That  is  the  inequality 
of  which  they  complain,  and  it  is  for  that  mainly 
they  seek  a remedy  ? — I think  the  men  are  under  a 
mistake  there.  1 do  not  think  there  is  any  promo- 
tion at  three  or  four  years’  service.  Five  is  the 
average  minimum ; but  I do  not  say  there  are  not  a 
few  promoted  at  three  and  four  years’  service. 

14879.  They  complain  of  the  great  variance 
between  the  average  minimum  of  five,  and  the 
maximum  of  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  save  in  certain  exceptional 
cases  not  to  be  left  in  the  discretion  of  the  county 
inspector,  there  should  be  a period  of  service  under 
which,  as  a rule,  no  man  should  be  promoted.  That 
service  has  been  put  down  sometimes  at  seven,  and 
sometimes  at  nine  years,  by  different  witnesses.  Do 
you  think  that  if  a certain  discretion  were  reserved  in 
cases  of  extreme  merit  brought  under  your  notice  to 
give  promotion,  and  that  no  promotion,  except  in 
extreme  cases,  should  take  place  before  a certain 
period  of  service,  say  nine  years,  or  any  time  you 
like,  such  a method  would  work  well  ? — Yes  I think 
it  would.  I do  not  know  about  fixing  nine  as  the 
service,  I think  about  seven  years.  The  county 
inspectors  should  be  told,  except  in  very  special 
cases,  not  to  recommend  men  until  after,  say,  seven 
years’  service.  I think  something  of  the  kind  would 
be  advisable. 

14880.  Mr.  Hamel. — With  regard  to  the  examina- 
tion conducted  by  the  county  inspector  when  he  is 
arranging  his  list  for  promotion,  it  is  stated  that  in 
some  counties  the  examination  is  a difficult  one,  and 
practically  excludes  any  man  except  a man  of  con- 
siderable ability,  while  in  other  counties  it  is  a very 
small  test  indeed,  and  puts  very  moderate,  or  nearly 
stupid  men,  on  the  same  level  with  the  intelligent ; 
and  it  is  suggested  that  some  idea  should  be  given 
to  the  county  inspectors  of  what  yourself  and  the 
other  officers  at  head-quarters  think  would  be  a fair 
test  for  a man  before  being  placed  on  the  promotion 
list  ? — I think  such  a thing  is  quite  feasible,  and 
perhaps  would  make  a more  uniform  system ; but  I 
should  say  I know  of  no  examination  for  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  acting  constable.  I have  always 
looked  upon  it  that  the  officer  promotes  to  that 
rank  from  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  man,  and 
that  he  would  not  promote  the  man  unless  he  knew 
him  to  be  good  in  police  duties,  and  able  to  write  a 
fair  report,  which  he  must  be  able  to  judge  of  in 
various  ways,  for  instance,  when  the  man  is  doing 
statistical  duties. 

14881.  But  although  that  might  be  the  opinion  of 
the  sub-inspector,  the  county  inspector  has  to  be 
satisfied,  and  that  is  by  examination  ? — The  county 
inspector  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  men  at 
inspections,  and  it  is  his  duty,  as  laid  down  in  the 
code,  to  examine  every  man  in  the  sub-inspector’s 
list  for  promotion  at  his  inspections.  It  might  be 
well  to  lay  down  some  rules  to  secure  uniformity,  if 
there  is  any  feeling  on  the  subject. 

14882.  There  is.  It  is  suggested  by  some  of  the 
men  that  promotion  should  go  generally  in  the 
service,  and  not  by  counties,  and  that  the  literary 
part  of  the  examination  should  be  conducted  by 
some  person  from  head-quarters — one  of  the  clerks, 
or  any  other  competent  person — who  would  go 
down  and  examine  the  men  that  come  within  the 
terms  decided  on  for  promotion  at  the  head-quarters 
of  counties  once  a-year  ? — I do  not  think  that  would 
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be  practicable.  We  must  rely  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  local  officers,  who  know  their 
men. 

14883.  It  was  only  as  regards  the  written  part  of 
the  examination  that  that  suggestion  was  made ; 
but  the  more  moderate,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  greater 
number  of  men,  think  that  if  specimen  papers  were 
sent  in  different  to  the  papers  actually  used,  but  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  examination,  that  that 
would  be  sufficient  ? — Yes. 

14884.  As  regards  promotion  by  the  select  list, 
some  suggestions  have  been  made.  One  or  two 
witnesses  were  in  favour  of  the  method  as  it  stands 
at  present,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  men 
examined,  including  many  young-  men  of  very  short 
service,  are  of  opinion  that  the  principle  of  men 
competing  for  the  select  list  at  present  does  some 
injustice.  It  is  suggested  that  at  present  a man  of 
any  service  in  the  force,  provided  he  is  two  years 
in  chai'ge  of  a station  in  the  rank  of  constable,  or 
three  years  in  the  rank  of  constable  not  being  in 
charge  of  a station,  can  compete  for  the  select  list, 
irrespective  of  the  number  of  years  he  may  have 
been  in  the  service.  In  certain  counties,  where 
men  attain  promotion  to  the  rank  of  constable  at 
an  early  period  of  service,  if  the  individual  apply 
himself  to  compete  for  the  select  list,  it  is  possible 
he  may  attain  to  the  rank  of  head  constable  at 
eight,  or  nine,  or  ten  years’  service.  It  is  considered 
by  the  majority  of  the  witnesses  that  that  sendee 
is  too  short  for  a man  to  be  in  the  responsible  posi- 
tion of  head  constable,  and  that  some  limitation 
should  be  placed,  not  only  on  the  number  of  years 
he  would  be  in  the  rank  of  constable,  but  also  on 
the  number  he  would  be  in  the  service,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  he  should  attain  a service  of  fourteen 
to  sixteen  years  before  he  could  compete  for  the 
select  list.  You  are  aware  that  the  only  other 
exception  at  present  made  is  in  the  case  of  the 
county  inspector’s  clerks  ? — I believe  the  instances 
of  men  attaining  tlxex-ank  on  the  select  list  earlier 
than  fourteen  years’  service  are  very  rare,  and  I 
hardly  think  it  would  be  fair  that  because  a man 
got  promotion  to  the  rank  of  constable  quickly  he 
should  be  debarred  from  the  rank  of  head  con- 
stable. 

14885.  Of  coux-se,  if  you  make  a rule  that  county 
inspectors  are  not  to  promote’  a man  until  after 
seven  years’  service,  tlxe  idea  of  the  restriction 
would  come  into  this  ? — Yes,  and  say  seven  years, 
you  could  not  have  a head  constable  until  he  had 
nine  years’  service. 

14886.  He  must  be  a year  an  acting  constable  and 
two  years  a constable,  so  that,  at  the  least,  it  would 
he  ten  yeax-s’  service  ? — Yes. 

14887.  Chairman. — The  mounted  force  complain 
of  the  slowness  of  promotion.  They  suggest,  as  a 
means  of  hastening  promotion,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  acting  constables,  and  they  also  suggest 
that  the  vacant  head  constableship  of  the  mounted 
force  should  be  filled.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
give  us  your  opinion  ? — The  number  of  acting 
constables  in  the  mounted  force  was  very  lately 
increased.  I do  not  know  whether  the  men  are 
aware  of  that. 

14888.  How  lately  ? — It  was  early  in  this  year. 

14889.  The  men  mentioned  that  there  was  an 
increase  of  seventeen  ? — The  10th  March,  1882,  was 
the  date  of  the  circular  increasing  the  number  of 
acting  constables. 

14890.  In  addition  to  the  increase  then  made  they 
suggest  a further  increase.  Is  such  a thing  px-ac- 
ticable  or  desix-able  ? — It  is  pi-acticable.  At  present 
the  number  of  acting  constables  in  the  mounted 
fox-ce  is,  I believe,  quite  on  a par  with  the  px-oportion 
of  acting  constables  in  the  regular  fox-ce. 

14891.  Is  it  your  expex-ience  that  promotion  is 
x-eally  slower  in  the  mounted  force  than  in  the 
regular  force  ? — It  is. 

14892.  Do  you  think  it  dcsix-able  that  it  should  be 
brought  up  to  an  equality  with  it  ? — I do  not  know 
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how  it  is  to  be  done.  If  a mounted  man  wants  pro- 
motion, he  is  at  all  times  able  to  make  an  applica- 
tion to  go  into  tlxe  infantry,  and  take  his  chance 
there  of  promotion. 

14893.  Then  you  suggest  if  they  want  promotion 
they  ought  to  go,  when  they  are  young  and  fit  for 
the  change,  into  the  infantry  ? — I think  that  might 
be  done.  At  the  same  time  I am  bound  to  say 
that  once  a man  is  made  a mounted  man,  it  is  a 
groat  pity  to  lose  him  in  the  mounted  force,  because 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  the  class  of  man  required. 
If  there  was  any  possibility  of  increasing  the  rate  of 
promotion,  I should  be  very  glad  to  do  it. 

14894.  By  means  of  increasixxg  the  number  of 
acting  constables,  or  otherwise  ? — It  would  be  in- 
creasing the  charge  upon  the  country,  you  know. 

14895.  Ho  doubt ; but  is  there  any  other  way  you 
would  suggest  of  doing  it? — No;  I have  not  a 
suggestion  to  make. 

14896.  Mr.  'Sorrel. — At  the  present  moment  pro- 
motion iix  the  mounted  force  is  in  the  whole  service 
all  over  the  country,  not  by  counties  ? — Yes. 

14897.  It  is  mainly  by  seniority,  as  most  of  them 
come  up  to  the  standard  ? — Yes. 

14898.  And  they  have  as  large  a px-oportion  to 
their  numbers  of  acting  constables  and  constables 
as  the  rest  of  the  force  ? — I believe  so.  I am  not  at 
all  prepared  to  say  that  with  cex-tainty,  but  I believe 
they  have. 

14899.  So  promotion  by  seniox-ity,  which  is  sought 
for  by  the  men  generally,  results  in  the  slowest  rate 
of  px-omotion  ? — Yes. 

14900.  Complaints  are  also  made — not  by  the 
mounted  mexx  themselves,  but  by  the  infantry  men 
— of  the  px-actice  of  dismounting  constables  at  45 
yeax-s  of  age,  and  the  infantry  men  say  that  intex-- 
feres  with  their  promotion  ? — If  that  wex-e  discon- 
tinued, promotion  in  the  mounted  force  would  stick 
altogether. 

14901.  Chairman. — Why  has  not  the  vacant  head 
constableship  iix  the  mouxxted  fox-ce  been  filled? 
— -I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  get  a suitable 
man  directly.  I am  looking  for  a suitable  man  to 
fill  it,  and  it  will  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible. 

14902.  Tlxe  men  complain  that  the  px-actice  is  to 
transfer  them  on  marriage  to  very  x-emote  parts  of 
the  countx-y  from  the  district  where  their  marriage 
took  place ; aixd  they  desire  to  be  transfei-i-ed  within 
a narrower  limit,  say  either  to  a x-emote  part  of  the 
county  or  to  some  adjoining  county,  cax-e  being 
taken  that  they  are  not  sent  too  near  the  place 
where  their  -wives’  relatives  or  friends  are  living. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  modify  the  practice  of  the 
force  in  this  respect  ? — The  practice,  as  far  as  sub- 
constables are  concex-ned,  is  to  send  them  as  short  a 
distance  as  possible,  and  the  same  applies  to  con- 
stables, but  you  cannot  carry  it  out  to  the  same 
extent  -without  tux-ning  out  another  constable,  which 
would  be  unjust.  As  regards  sub-constables,  no 
difficulty  arises,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  transferred 
to  a gx-eat  distance.  My  wish  is  to  transfer  them  as 
shox-t  a distance  as  possible  to  get  them  away  from 
theix-  connections. 

14903.  The  men  seek  an  increased  allowance  fox- 
fuel  aixd  light,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  they 
appear  to  found  theix-  demand  on  the  idea  that  they 
are  entitled  to  be  supplied  with  fuel  as  well  fox- 
cooking  pux-poses  as  guard-i-oom  purposes  ? — I do  not 
think  they  have  any  claim  to  be  supplied  with  fuel 
for  cooking.  I think  if  the  public  supplied  them 
with  sufficiexxt  fuel  to  keep  one  fire  in  the  barrack 
for  public  pux-poses  in  the  day-room,  that  ought  to 
be  sufficient. 

14904.  Passing  fx-om  the  question  of  x-ight  or  policy 
as  to  whether  they  are  entitled  to  get  cooking  fuel 
from  public  sources,  thex-e  is  another  aspect  of  the 
claim,  that  is,  that  in  cex-tain  cases  the  allowance 
is  not  enough  for  the  guax-d-x-oom.  The  allowance 
varies,  as  you  are  aware,  in  summer  and  winter  ? — 
Yes. 

14905.  They  do  not  keep  the  allowance  of  fuel 
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separate  from  the  cooking  fuel,  the  two  are  mixed 
together ; and  their  theory  is  that  making  allowance 
for  the  exchanges  in  fuel  between  the  guard-room 
and  the  kitchen,  the  guard-room  has  got  more  on 
the  whole  than  the  money  furnished  by  Government 
would  supply.  Tou  are  aware  that  the  allowance  is 
different  for  summer  and  winter — 11s.  and  12s.  for 
the  summer,  and  14s.  or  15s.  for  winter,  according 
to  the  barrack.  Do  you  think  the  difference  between 
summer  and  winter  in  these  cases  is  right ; would 
you  subtract  from  either  or  add  to  either  ? — I am 
hardly  prepared  to  say  that.  I have  never  had  a 
complaint  on  the  subject,  to  my  knowledge. 

14906.  Tou  are  aware  that  you  possess  a power 
under  the  regulations  of  increasing  the  allowance  ? 
—Yes. 

14907.  Have  you  been  called  upon  to  exercise  that 
power  ? — I have  not,  since  my  time.  I cannot  say 
whether  my  predecessor  had;  but  an  application 
has  not  come  under  my  notice. 

14908.  That  shows  there  is  a way  of  meeting  it 
which  has  not  been  used.  The  claim  would  come 
through  the  sub-inspector  and  county  inspector  ? — 
Yes. 

14909.  The  next  point  is  a desire  on  the  part  of 
the  men  to  be  permitted  when  not  on  duty  to  go 
into  public -houses.  I am  bound  to  say  they  put 
it  this  way,  not  as  a general  thing,  or  as  a habit, 
but  to  be  permitted  to  go  into  a public-house 
when  a friend  comes  to  the  town  where  they  are 
stationed,  or  on  an  occasion  of  that  kind.  They 
say  the  regulation  is  habitually  violated.  May  I 
ask  whether  any  departure  from  the  regulation 
would  be  advisable? — I really  do  not  think  any 
relaxation  of  the  rule  would  be  desirable.  If  a man 
has  a relative  coming  to  town,  he  must  get  special 
leave  from  his  sub-inspector,  if  possible ; and  if  not, 
from  his  constable.  To  that  extent  he  should  get 
special  leave ; but  if  there  was  general  leave  that 
men  might  go  to  public-houses  when  off  duty,  it 
would  be  very  prejudicial  to  discipline. 

14910.  The  married  men  complain  very  much  that 
by  the  present  rule  they  are  obliged  to  reside  within 
440  yards  of  the  barracks.  They  say  that  in  many 
places  this  is  used  as  a means  of  extortion  by  persons 
having  lodgings  or  small  houses  to  let  within  that 
radius.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  leave 
a considerable  discretion  to  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  district  to  extend  the  440  yards,  so  as  to  save 
the  men  from  the  chances  of  this  extortion  ? — I 
think  it  might  be  done  in  this  way,  that  where  the 
sub-inspector  is  satisfied  lodgings  cannot  be  got 
within  the  440  yards,  he  could  increase  the  limit  to 
half  a-mile. 

14911.  There  is  also  a rule  of  which  the  men 
complain,  namely,  that  restraining  them  from  going 
beyond  a quarter  of  a-mile  from  barrack.  Would  it 
be  advisable  to  give  them  further  latitude  ? — I have 
not  the  least  objection  to  extending  it  to  a mile ; 
and  I believe  the  rule  has  been  very  much  relaxed 
in  practice. 

14912.  The  men  quite  admit  the  relaxation  in 
practice,  but  they  say  that  occasionally  the  rule  in 
its  strictness  is  made  use  of  for  purposes  of  petty 
malice  ? — Yes  ; it  is  better  to  have  it  laid  down. 

14913.  You  would  not  at  all  approve  of  the  time  of 
absence  being  extended  beyond  two  hours  ? — If  a 
man  wants  a longer  time,  he  can  get  leave  from  his 
constable  for  four  hours. 

14914.  They  ask  that  the  constable  be  allowed  to 
give  leave  for  eight  hours,  instead  of  four,  as  at 
present  ? — That  I do  not  object  to,  provided  it  does 
not  extend  beyond  roll-call,  and  that  such  relaxa- 
tion be  suspended  at  times  when  it  appears  advis- 
able to  the  sub-inspector  to  do  so. 

14915.  They  also  ask  that  roll-call  should  be 
uniformly  at  10  o’clock  in  winter  and  summer  ? — 
That  also,  I think,  might  be  granted. 

14916.  Mr.  Hand. — As  regards  parade  in  the 
morning,  at  present  it  is  at  9 o’clock  in  summer  and 
at  10  in  winter.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  a 


uniform  hour  for  parade  in  the  morning  too  ? — is 
that  the  general  wish  ? 

1491 7.  It  is  pretty  generally  asked  for  ? — My  idea 
of  the  service  is,  that  the  men  are  rather  too  late 
getting  up  in  the  morning.  I think  it  is  very  bad 
in  towns  to  see  a bai-rack  shut  and  all  the  shutters 
up  when  the  people  are  moving  about.  I am  not 
inclined  to  leave  them  longer  in  bed  in  the  morning, 
if  that  would  be  the  effect. 

14918.  The  parade  hours,  then,  should  stay  where 
they  are  ? — Yes ; 9 in  the  morning  in  summer  and 
10  in  winter.  I do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be 
9 o’clock  all  the  year  round. 

14919.  Chairman. — The  men  seek  a modification 
of  the  rule  which  excludes  children  aged  over  14} 
from  barracks  at  night.  They  say  that  according 
to  their  experience,  as  a rule,  they  have  found  no 
danger  to  gii-ls  from  being  in  barrack  with  the 
young  constables  ; and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  considerable  danger  to  girls  at  14}  years  of 
age  if  you  send  them  to  sleep  in  a strange  house  at 
night.  Do  you  think  the  rule  is  susceptible  of  any 
modification  ? — I think,  perhaps,  it  might  be  further 
extended  to  16  years  in  the  case  of  girls,  provided 
they  have  a mother  living  in  charge  of  the  family. 

14920.  I am  bound  to  say,  too,  that  their  applica- 
tion applies  to  boys  as  well  as  girls,  because  they 
rest  it  to  some  extent  on  the  expense  which  is 
thrown  on  the  parent  ? — I would  allow  the  exten- 
sion to  boys  and  gills,  but  in  the  case  of  a girl  that 
it  should  only  be  extended  if  she  has  a mother  living 
in  the  barrack. 

14921 . Many  of  the  men  ask  that  service  on  the 
reserve  should  be  limited  ? — Any  application  from 
an  individual  to  be  placed  in  the  general  force  would 
have  consideration,  and  if  there  were  special  circum- 
stances and  good  cause  shown  it  would  be  granted. 
That  is  what  I think  would  be  best.  I do  not  think 
it  would  be  well  to  make  a strict  limit.  Some  men 
might  wish  to  remain  on  the  reserve.  It  is  generally 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Commandant. 

14922.  Mr.  Harrel. — Service  latterly  on  the  re- 
serve has  been  very  severe  ? — Yes,  and  made  it  un- 
popular. Previously,  men  used  to  like  duty  on  the 
reserve. 

14923.  That  is  a good  many  years  ago  ? — When  I 
came  to  the  force.  It  is  only  since  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  arose  they  have  been  knocking 
about. 

14924.  They  complain  that  not  only  are  then 
duties  more  severe  as  they  are  moved  from  county 
to  county,  but  also  them  prospects  of  promotion  are 
interfered  with  by  their  being  on  the  reserve  ? — I 
daresay  they  are  to  some  extent.  I have  no  doubt 
they  are  in  the  present  circumstances,  where  the 
reserve  are  knocked  about  from  county  to  county. 

14925.  Chairman. — They  say  that  their  promotion 
is  peculiarly  uncertain,  on  account  of  their  changes 
from  county  to  county,  and  on  account  of  the  want 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  county  inspector 
in  them,  inasmuch  as  they  are  nobody’s  children  in 
fact? — Yes;  I think  it  is  better  than  a limit  that 
each  case  should  be  favourably  considered  where 
a man  can  show  he  is  knocked  about. 

14926.  Is  not  that  done  at  present  ? — Yes. 

14927.  Although  it  is  done  at  present,  it  seems  to 
leave  a large  amount  of  complaint.  Might  it  bo 
possible  to  lay  down  a rule  not  saying  that  every 
man  should  go  out  at  a certain  period?  but  that  no 
man  should  remain  any  longer  than  that  against  his 
will  ? — That  might  do.  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
touch  on  the  reserve,  there  are  so  many  restrictions 
by  law  about  it. 

14928.  Mr.  Harrel. — And  there  are  certain  reasons 
at  present  why  nothing  could  be  immediately  done  ? 
— Nothing-  could  be  immediately  done  in  the  matter. 

14929.  But  in  the  course  of  a little  time  you  might 
be  able  to  relieve  the  reserve  ? — Exactly ; allow 
them  to  go  after  a certain  service. 

14930.  Chairman. — Thej-  object  to  their  helmet— 
that  it  often  falls  off  when  they  are  taking  a prisoner  ? 
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— That  is  because  the  helmets  are  not  well  fitted. 
They  should  not  take  a helmet  that  does  not  come 
well  down  over  the  head  and  fit  over  the  ears. 
The  helmet  is  as  good  a one  as  they  can  have,  but 
many  men  get  it  to  fit  like  a forage  cap.  I was 
speaking  to  a county  inspector  the  other  day  who 
said  he  never  had  a more  comfortable  head-dress. 
The  metropolitan  police  have  those  helmets.  We 
can  look  better  to  the  fitting  in  the  next  issue. 

14931.  They  also  complain  that  the  forage  cap 
gives  no  protection  from  sun  or  rain,  for  want  of  a 
peak  ? — It  does  not ; J do  not  know  any  forage  cap 
that  would.  The  peak  would  be  very  awkward; 
the  make  of  the  forage  cap  at  present  is  to  pack 
UP- 

14932.  Are  they  able  to  pack  up  the  present  one  ? 
— They  can  put  it  on  their  pack. 

14933.  They  ask  that  officers  acting  as  Judges  on 
Courts  of  Inquiry  should  be  sworn.  They  do  not 
ask  this  from  any  doubt  of  the  honour  of  the 
officers,  but  apparently  with  a view  of  impressing 
them  with  greater  responsibility  ? — I have  always 
thought  the  officers  should  be  sworn.  It  is  a sub- 
ject that  was  mooted  before.  There  was  some 
objection  raised,  but  what  I have  not  been  able 
to  find  out.  If  no  objection  is  raised,  I think  it 
would  be  very  desirable. 

14934.  The  men  have  an  impression  that  it  is  a 
rule  at  those  inquiries  that  the  word  of  a superior  is 
always  to  be  believed  in  preference  to  the  word  of  a 
subordinate.  I presume  there  can  be  no  foundation 
for  that  ? — Not  the  least ; certainly  not  at  head- 
quarters ; and  I do  not  believe  that  the  greater 
number  of  witnesses  would  at  all  effect  the  officers 
on  a Court  of  Inquiry. 

14935.  The  men  havealso  complained  that  the  mode 
in  which  the  special  resident  magistrates  discharge 
their  duty,  and  in  particular  as  to. patrol  and  other 
duties,  is  calculated  to  interfere  with  discipline,  and 
to  make  men  uncertain  as  to  the  authority  they  are 
really  under.  May  I ask  what  is  your  experience 
on  that  subject  ? — I have  always  considered  that 
the  large  powers  given  to  the  special  resident 
magistrates,  and  even  extending  now  to  the  ordinary 
resident  magistrates,  over  the  police  as  regards 
patrolling,  and  generally  as  regards  the  movements 
of  the  police,  have  a very  detrimental  effect  upon 
the  discipline,  inasmuch  as  the  men  now  do  not 
know  whom  to  look  to  as  their  superior  officers. 
That  is  a fact.  They  do  not  know  whether  their 
superior  officers  are  the  resident  magistrate  and 
the  special  resident  magistrate,  or  their  sub-inspec- 
tor and  county  inspector.  I think  this  system  has 
caused  a great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  the 
men,  and  consequently  a great  deal  of  indiscipline, 
and  to  myself  I found  it  very  embarrassing. 

14936.  Evidence  has  been  given  to  us  that  in 
certain  districts  a rigid  rule  of  six  hours  on  patrol 
under  all  circumstances  has  been  enforced  by  the 
special  resident  magistrates,  and  some  complaint 
has  been  made  as  to  the  hard  and  fast  nature  of 
that  rule  ? — I quite  agree  that  a hard  and  fast  rule 
on  the  subject  is  irritating  and  unnecessary.  In 
my  opinion  it  ought  to  be  left  to  the  sub-inspector 
and  county  inspector  to  arrange  between  them 
when  a relaxation  might  be  made. 

14937.  It  appears  to  be  founded  on  the  idea  that 
the  duty  was  neglected  before  this  regulation  was 
introduced  by  the  special  resident  magistrates  ? — I 
cannot  say  if  it  was  founded  on  that  idea.  Wherever 
on  inspections  we  found  the  duty  neglected,  we 
always  called  the  attention  of  the  officers  to  it. 

14938.  Do  you  know  whether,  before  this  rule  was 
introduced,  the  average  patrol  duty  was  three  hours 
in  the  twenty-four  ? — I would  say  three  and  four  ; 
but  in  disturbed  places  it  would  often  extend  to 
seven  and  eight. 

14939.  Before  this  rule  was  introduced  ? — Yes,  on 
occasions. 

14940.  Mr.  Barrel. — It  is  said  that  if  a man  has 
been  out  and  performed,  under  the  present  regula- 
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tioh,  six  hours  on  patrol,  and  that  if  his  services 
were  required  afterwards  to  meet  some  contingency 
of  duty,  such  as  where  an  outrage  was  committed, 
he  would  not  be  as  zealous  in  going  out  to  perform 
his  duty  as  he  would  were  the  patrol  left  more 
at  discretion,  and  as  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
demanded  ? — That  is  so  ; I have  recommended  that 
almost  in  the  same  words.  Moreover,  men  do  not 
like  being  ordered  about  by  persons  who  are  not 
them  own  officers. 

14941 . Chairman. — The  men  are  very  anxious  to 
be  allowed  to  fish  when  they  have  leisure  time,  and 
the  regulation  at  present,  which  is  very  often 
evaded  as  well  as  we  can  make  out,  is  rather  rigid 
against  it.  Would  it  be  possible  to  reduce  theory 
and  practice  to  something  more  of  uniformity  ? — 
Where  the  sub-inspector  knew  it  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  wishes  of  the  proprietor  in  the 
neighbourhood,  leave  might  be  given  to  a man 
to  fish,  if  he  gets  leave  for  four  or  eight  hours  from 
his  constable,  but  I would  not  give  a man  general 
leave  to  fish. 

14942.  During  the  two  hours  ? — Yes ; the  two 
hours’  voluntary  absence. 

14943.  At  stations  that  are  on  the  sea-coast,  or  on 
the  boundaries  of  rivers  where  there  are  no  propri- 
etary rights  to  be  interfered  with,  a little  more  lati- 
tude would  be  allowed  ?- — Indeed,  I think  so  ; I know 
it  is  allowed  in  places  where  they  go  and  fish  on  the 
rocks  whenever  they  like.  It  is  not  looked  upon  as 
invading  any  proprietary  rights.  That  is  the  great 
object  of  the  order  when  men  are  not  allowed  to 
shoot  or  fish,  because  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
if  men  went  out  fishing,  they  would  be  complained 
of  occasionally.  It  should  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  sub-inspector  where  they  can  do  it  without 
giving  offence. 

14944.  Mr.  Barrel. — It  is  suggested,  in  the  case  of 
married  men  who  have  not  permission  to  sleep  out 
of  barracks,  that,  in  the  event  of  their  wives  or  any 
member  of  their  family  being  taken  suddenly  ill 
(the  constable  having  no  power  to  give  them  per- 
mission to  sleep  out  or  stay  out  after  roll-call  under 
any  circumstances)  there  should  be  a relaxation  of 
the  rule  ? — I think  the  rule  must  be  left  as  it 
stands.  « 

14945.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I take  it  that,  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  such  as  serious  illness, 
no  constable  would  be  found  fault  with  if  he  did 
give  permission  ? — Certainly  not ; so  long  as  he  had 
sufficient  men  to  keep  the  barracks,  safe. 

14946.  As  to  the  number  of  men  permitted  to 
sleep  out  of  barracks,  the  number  now  is  one  in 
five ; do  you  think  the  number  could  be  increased  in 
any  way  ? — It  is  a subject  I should  like  to  consider 
before  I give  an  answer.  It  is  one  that  often  arises. 
We  are  asked  to  make  special  exceptions,  and  when 
the  special  exception  is  recommended  by  the  local 
officers  it  is  rarely  refused. 

14947.  The  next  subject  is  rather  a large  one, 
namely,  unfavourable  records.  The  men  complain, 
in  the  first  place,  of  the  effect  that  unfavourable 
records  received  during  their  service  have  qn  their 
pension.  They  say  that  by  these  records  the  punish- 
ment attached  to  the  offences  committed  by  them  is 
doubled  and  trebled,  and  sometimes  increased  to  an 
extent,  from  a money  point  of  view,  not  originally 
contemplated.  That  a man,  fined  li.  at  an  early 
period  of  service,  may,  if  he  lives  to  retire  on 
pension,  have  his  pension  reduced  by  11.  or  30s., 
and  that  if  he  had  a pension  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
he  loses  15Z.  or  201. ; and  in  addition  to  that,  if  he 
should  happen  to  die  in  the  service,  the  gratuity  to 
his  widow  and  children  is  diminished.  First  of  all, 
what  idea  have  you  as  to  the  effect  of  unfavourable 
records  on  pension  ? — I have  always  myself  looked 
upon  it  that  the  reduction  of  pension,  owing  to  the 
number  of  records  against  a man,  was  not  an  increase 
to  the  punishment  he  received,  but  that  a pension 
should  be  dealt  out  as  a reward  for  good  service, 
and  the  man  who  had  rendered  best  service  to  his 
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Colonel  country,  and  kept  free  from  offences,  more  especially 
Robert  Bruce,  drunkenness,  all  his  career,  should  receive  a much 
17  Oct.  1882.  better  pension  at  the  end  of  it  than  a man  who  had 
five  or  six  records  of  drunkenness  against  him,  and 
thereby  injured  his  efficiency.  At  the  same  time,  I 
know  there  is  a very  strong  feeling  about  obliterating 
records  as  regards  pension,  and  I am  quite  prepared 
to  consider  the  matter  in  that  way  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. But  that  has  been  always  my  impression, 
and  that  is  the  custom  in  the  police  force  in  which 
I was  befoi'e,  that  at  the  end  of  a man’s  sex-vice  his 
offences  were  taken  specially  into  consideration  as 
regards  what  pension  he  should  receive. 

14948.  Chairman. — One  of  the  witnesses  here, 
Colonel  Cobbe,  an  inspector  in  England,  pointed 
out  that,  as  you  say,  the  present  rule  is  that  those 
records  do  affect  pension,  but  that  a Bill  has  been 
introduced  under  which  virtually  unfavoux-able 
records  would  cease  to  affect  pensions  in  England  ? 
— Then  I say,  when  it  does  so,  it  should  do  so  here, 
to  make  the  thing  fair. 

14949.  Mr.  Marvel. — The  next  point  of  view  is  the 
effect  unfavourable  records  have  on  a man’s  pro- 
motion. It  is  suggested  by  the  men  that  after  a 
certain  period  of  good  serviee  and  freedom  from 
complaint  the  effect  of  a record  should  be  completely 
wiped  out,  in  fact,  that  the  record  should  be  ex- 
punged for  all  purposes  of  promotion  after  a certain 
period  of  time  had  elapsed.  The  periods  of  time 
are  vax-iously  stated  by  the  men,  some  say  two  yeax-s 
and  othex-s  as  much  as  five  years,  but  they  all  concur 
in  thinking  that  where  a man  has  received  a second 
record  before  the  fix-st  one  was  purged,  a very  much 
longer  pex-iod  ought  to  be  added  for  the  second,  and 
I think  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  oxx  the 
subject  amongst  the  men  would  go  to  say  that  a 
i-ecord  should  be  expunged  at  the  expiration  of  two 
years  from  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offence, 
but  if  before  the  two  years  had  elapsed  the  man 
committed  another  offence,  for  which  he  obtained  a 
record,  that  then  a period  of  five  years  should  elapse 
from  the  date  of  the  second  record  before  he  was 
purged  from  the  two  ? — My  opinion  is  that  records 
of  a serious  nature,,  should  stand  all  thx-ough  a maxx’s 
service,  but  need  not  be  taken  into  consideration  to 
bar  promotion  after  a cex-tain  number  of  years. 

14950.  Chairman. — To  this  extent  the  men  tho- 
roughly agree  with  you.  They  say  that  no  matter 
how  long  after  a x-ecox-d  has  been  obtained,  where  it 
becomes  a question  of  competition  or  compax-ison 
between  a maxx  who  had  a record  and  a maxx  who 
had  not,  the  man  who  had  not  a record  should  be 
preferred  P — Yes ; other  things  being  equal. 

14951.  Suppose  a man  gets  two  unfavoux-able 
records  for  drunkenness,  you  would  be  quite  willing 
that  after  a certain  time  these  should  be  blotted 
out  ? — I was  putting  that  as  a case  that  might  be. 
At  the  same  time  I am  not  quite  willing  to  obliterate 
any  of  the  records,  because  it  has  always  been  my 
feeling  that  the  records  should  remain. 

14952.  Whex-e  there  were  one  or  two  offences  not 
followed  by  any  others,  you  do  not  think  it  would 
be  a gx-eat  depax-tux-e  fx-om  your  principle  if  the 
records  following  such  offences  were  obliterated  ? — 
Yes;  for  all  county  purposes,  bxxt  xxot  head-quarter’s 
purposes. 

14953.  But  you  would  not  find  that  a great  depax-- 
ture  from  your  px-inciple  ? — I think  not. 

“14954.  But  you  say  that  if  that  man,  after  those 
two  records,  subsequently  broke  out  again,  and 
showed  a disposition  to  a confirmed  habit,  in  such 
case  the  record  should  be  permanent  as  regards 
promotion  ? — I think  something  like  that,  so  that, 
if  a man  is  guilty  of  three  or  four,  or  five  offences, 
they  shoxxld  remain  pex-manently  against  him.  I am 
speaking  chiefly  of  drunkenness.  I have  heretofore 
considered  that  all  recox-ds  ought  to  be  presex-ved, 
bxxt  I cannot  see  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty, 
if  a man  was  guilty  of  only  one  or  two  offences, 
to  obliterate  those  records  after  a cex-tain  time,  but 
if  he  was  guilty  of  a larger  number,  showing  a pro- 


pensity to  habits  either  of  insubox-dination  or 
drunkexxness,  they  should  remain,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  his  superiox-s  in  dealing  with  him  in  the 
futux-e. 

14955.  Mr.  Barrel. — Could  you  give  us  any  idea, 
then,  in  the  event  of  your  suggestion  on  this  point 
being  cax-ried  into  practice,  as  to  how  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  meix  as  regards  their  records  would 
be  dealt  with  in  the  force  ? — Where  a man  was 
guilty  of  only  one  or  two  offences,  they  might  be 
wiped  out  after  the  period  that  might  be  decided 
upon,  but  in  the  case  of  men  who  have  many,  they 
should  remain. 

14956.  The  xxext  point  is  punishment.  The  power 
to  fine  is  now  ixx  the  hands  of  the  Inspector- Genex-al 
up  to  a fine  of  5 1.  That  is  rarely  exercised? — 
Hardly  ever.' 

14957.  It  is  always  a merciful  alternative  to  dis- 
missal ? — Yes,  and  I do  not  think  it  h;is  been 
exercised  more  than  once  in  my  experience ; I could 
not  name  any  instance  of  it. 

14958.  Would  yoxx  say,  then,  that  if  it  is  xxot  put 
into  practice,  that  it  might  be  possible  to  reduce 
it  ? — I see  no  objection  to  reducing  that  maximum 
to  4 1. 

14959.  Then  on  the  same  scale,  I sxxppose  the 
ordinary  fines  at  px-esent  would  be  somewhat 
reduced  if  the  maximum  were  reduced  fx-om  51.  to 
4 1.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  scale 
might  be  lowered  ? — There  is  a danger  in  saying 
anything  about  this.  I can  at.  any  time  make  a 
scale  of  punishment  within  the  51.  I think  the 
scale  we  have  acted'  upon  with  51.  as  a maximum 
might  be  reduced. 

14960.  Relatively  ? — Relatively. 

14961.  Chairman. — It  is  hardly  a matter  of  disci- 
pline, bxxt  still  it  is  a matter  which  affects  other 
important  issues  raised  before  us,  namely,  the 
quality  of  recx-uits  you  have  been  getting.  W e have 
had  vex-y  contx-adictox-y  evidence.  Many  of  the  men 
say  the  quality  is  bad  ; others  say  it  is  as  good  as  it 
was.  The  officers  rather  tend  to  say  it  is  quite 
as  good  as  it  was  ; may  I ask  your  expex-ience  ? — My 
experience  is  this,  that  within  the  last  month  I have 
seen  some  1,000  or  1,100  of  the  recruits  in  plain 
clothes,  and  I consider  them  faix-ly  up  to  the 
average.  We  have  somewhat  reduced  the  standard 
of  height,  but  they  are  still  stoxxt  and  strong  able 
men.  I can  quite  undex-stand  the-  idea  in  the 
countx-y  that  they  are  not  quite  so  good  as  they  used 
to  be,  because  we  have  beeix  obliged  to  seixd  them 
out  into  the  countx-y  unmade,  xxot  as  highly-disci- 
plined and  tx-ained  as  we  have  done  in  fox-mer 
years. 

14962.  May  I ask  whether,  from  your  own  ex- 
pex-ience and  inquiries  among  your  subordinates, 
you  think  the  men  are  of  as  good  a class,  and  as 
intelligent,  and  as  capable,  as  their  predecessors? 
— Quite  so. 

14963.  A suggestion  has  been  made  by  one  con- 
stable that  plain  clothes  should  be  allowed  to  be 
worn  when  men  ax-e  off  duty,  and  it  was  to  some 
extent  grounded  on  this,  not  so  much  the  con- 
venience of  the  men  as  that,  if  it  became  customary 
for  constables,  as  they  do  in  England,  to  wear  then- 
plain  clothes  when  off  duty,  then  a constable  doing 
duty  in  plain  clothes  would  be  less  an  object  of 
curiosity,  and  mox-e  likely  to  get  information,  than 
at  present  ? — I do  not  believe  that  at  all.  I believe 
a man  ixx  uniform  is  quite  as  likely  to  get  informa- 
tion ; in  either  case,  he  will  be  known  as  a police- 
maxx.  I object  to  men  going  in  plain  clothes  except 
on  the  occasions  they  get  leave  fx-om  their  constable. 
I am  quite  sux-e  that  this  would  not  be  much  acted 
upon,  because  the  men  do  not  wish  to  wear  out 
their  clothes. 

14964.  There  is  a great  complaint  of  the  delay  in 
the  issue  of  clothing,  and  that  it  has  resulted  in 
great  expense  to  the  men  ? — I can  account  for  it  by 
the  failure  of  the  contractors. 

14965.  The  men  complain  of  the  bad  quality  of  the 
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new  jacket  ? — I am  told  on  inspection  that  the  first 
issue  of  jackets  was  very  bad,  but  that  the  second 
was  satisfactory. 

14966.  The  head  constables  claim  to  be  paid  for 
doing  sub-inspector’s  work  when  they  have  done 
it  for  any  considerable  time,  say,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  thirty  days  ? — At  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days  sub-inspectors  doing  duty  as  county 
inspectors  are  allowed  4s.  a-day,  and  I therefore 
think  that  a head  constable  doing  a sub-inspector’s 
duty  in  the  same  way  is  entitled  to  a proportionate 
allowance. 

14967.  The  men  complain  that  the  rule  compelling 
them  to  visit  circumjacent  stations  is  hard  when  the 
circumjacent  stations  are  at  a great  distance  ? — 1 am 
quite  prepared  to  look  into  that  and  to  relieve  them 
from  any  hardship. 

14968.  Mr.  Harr  el. — Evidence  was  given  in  one 
case  in  which  a circumjacent  station  was  17  miles. 
That  involved  the  marching  or  driving  34  miles  for 
tbe  purpose  of  the  visit  ? — Yes,  but  there  would  not 
be  much  hardship  in  driving. 

14969.  The  witness  said  he  had  to  pay  ? — That 
ought  not  to  be,  certainly. 

14970.  Chairman. — They  ask  that  men  coming  off 
leave  should  be  allowed  to  remain  away  up  to  roll- 
oall  ? — I am  quite  willing  that  they  should. 

14971.  They  say  that  the  stoppage  of  their  pay 
after  ninety  days’  sickness  comes  upon  them  when 
they  most  require  it,  in  consequence  of  the  length  of 
their  sickness,  and  when  they  are  either  recovering 
or  hopelessly  sick,  and  that  if  a man  wanted  to 
malinger  during  the  three  months  he  could  do  it, 
but  when  a man  is  really  sick  he  wants  all  he  can 
have  ? — That  system  of  stoppage  was  against  my 
wish.  I consider  that  if  the  men  $re  placed  under 
stoppages  for  sickness,  the  stoppage  should  commence 
after  the  first  day,  and  any  attempt  to  make  a 
stoppage  later  causes  an  immense  deal  of  trouble  and 
a great  deal  of  injustice  and  hardship. 

14972.  Mr.  Holmes. — In  the  Lancashire  police 
force  what  was  the  rule  adopted  ? — In  Lancashire 
there  was  Is.  a-day  stopped  from  the  commence- 
ment unless  a man  was  sick  from  injury  on 
duty. 

14973.  Chairman. — May  I ask  whether,  since  you 
became  Inspector- General,  or  since  you  joined,  there 
has  been  much  malingering  going  on  ? — No  ; I do 
not  think  there  has  ; but  still  there  might  be  such 
not  discovered  or  brought  to  my  notice. 

14974.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  think  the  rule  is  a 
wholesome  one  ? — I think  the  rule  of  some  stoppage 
is  a wholesome  one. 

14975.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  duty  in  the  sub-district 
must  be  done  by  some  one,  and  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  men  to  prevent  malingering  ? — Yes. 

14976.  Chairman. — Then  there  is  less  danger 
where  there  are  four  or  five  constables  in  a station 
than  there  would  be  in  England  ? — Certainly ; than 
where  a man  is  living  in  a country  cottage  by 
himself. 

14977.  Mr.  Harrel. — The  men  say  that  when  going 
on  duty  out  of  their  district,  which  will  probably 
necessitate  an  absence  of  five  or  six  days,  they  could 
carry  everything  sufficient  for  their  purpose  in  their 
haversack  ? — Yes. 

14978.  And  that  therefore  the  valise  or  pack  is 
not  necessary.  Do  you  think  a man  can  take  his 
brushes,  and  a pair  of  boots,  and  so  on? — The 
haversack  is  only  given  them  for  carrying  their 
food,  and  perhaps  a brush  for  one  day’s  work.  I 
think  that  is  a matter  which  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  officer. 

14979.  But  you  would  never  think  of  doing  away 


with  the  valise  and  pack  altogether  ? — Certainly  Colonel 

not ; they  might  have  to  go  out  for  a month.  Robert  Bruce. 

14980.  Chairman.— A very  large  number  of  the  0^t~1882 
men  say  it  is  desirable  that  their  wives  should  be  1 '* 

allowed  to  work  at  certain  callings,  such  as  dress- 
making. They  do  not  want  that  they  should  woi-k 
at  any  calling  that  would  bring  them  much  into 
contact  with  the  public  ? — I do  not  think  there  is 
any  objection  to  women  making  dresses,  as  long  as 
they  do  not  turn  the  barracks  into  a shop  for  the 
public  to  frequent. 

14981 . Would  you  give  as  large  a latitude  to  women 
living  out  of  barrack  ? — Yes,  cei’tainly. 

14982.  Some  men  have  asked  that  the  hour  for 
the  barrack  orderly  to  dress  should  be  changed 
from  6 to  7 o’clock  ? — I think  the  barrack  orderly 
ought  to  be  up  at  6.  I would  ask  him  to  dress  at 
6,  but  not  with  sword  and  belt  until  8,  and  keep  in 
that  dress  from  8 to  6 in  the  evening.  That  would 
be  about  the  time  when  the  public  would  be  coming 
to  the  station  on  business. 

14983.  Many  of  them  object  to  wearing  the  sword 
when  doing  duty  as  barrack  orderly.  They  say  it  is 
very  tiresome  to  wear  it  continuously  for  a number 
of  hours  ? — I would  take  off  two  hours  at  each  end. 

The  present  regulation  is  to  Wear  it  from  the  time 
they  get  up  till  roll-call,  from  6 to  10.  Let  them 
wear  it  from  8 to  6.  That  would  be  really  four 
hours  off. 

14984.  Mr.  Harrel. — It  is  complained  by  some  of 
the  men  that  unfavourable  records  are  occasionally 
received  for  an  offence  known  as  unsatisfactory 
evidence  before  a Court  of  Inquiry,  and  that  unfa- 
vourable record  is  received  without  trial,  and  that, 
in  fact,  it  arises  upon  a file  concerning  a charge 
against  another  man  ? — Yes. 

14985.  Have  unfavourable  records  been  recently 
given  for  this  offence  ? — No.  I always  thought  it 
was  an  unfair  thing,  as  long  as  I was  in  charge  of 
discipline,  to  record  a man  on  that ; but  if  I saw 
there  was  reason  to  believe,  and  that  the  court,  in 
their  report  of  the  evidence,  said  there  was  reason 
to  believe,  a man  gave  unsatisfactory  evidence,  I 
ordered  that  man  to  be  cautioned  -without  a record. 

He  would  be  cautioned  that  if  it  was  repeated  in 
future  the  file  would  be  referred  to,  but  I never 
gave  him  the  record. 

14986.  As  a matter  of  experience  at  the  present 
time,  all  fines  imposed  at  head-quarters  are  records  ? 

— Yes. 

14987.  And,  be  the  offence  a very  serious  one,  or 
only  a moderately  serious  one,  a record  is  a record  ■ 

There  is  no  distinction  as  to  the  value  of  the  record? 

— My  system  in  dealing  with  that  has  always  been 
that  when  I thought  the  offence  was  not  sufficiently 
grave  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Inspector- General,  I 
sent  it  back  to  the  county  inspector  to  deal  with 
himself,  in  which  case  it  would  be  only  half  a record, 
or  perhaps  no  record  at  all. 

14988.  Do  you  think  now  that  the  system  of  county 
inspectors’  fines  as  half  records  might  be  done  away 
with  without  prejudice  to  the  discipline  of  the 
service  and  the  powers  of  the  county  inspectors, 
seeing  the  serious  results  of  those  records  ? — Some- 
times county  inspectors’  fines  go  up  to  10s. ; that 
may  be  considered  as  half  a record. 

14989.  Do  you  think  that  a larger  discrimination 
might  be  exercised  in  awarding  punishments  at 
head-quarters  in  the  way  of  occasionally  fining,  and 
directing  that  the  fine  should  not  be  recorded  ? — I 
think  there  might. 

14990.  Then  the  record  would  become  a more 
serious  matter  than  at  present,  and  looked  upon  as 
such  ? — Yes. 


[The  Committee  adjourned  to  next  day.] 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  OF  THE 


Acting 
Inspector 
P.  Hughes. 

18  Oct.,  1882. 


Thirty-second  Day. — 18th  OCTOBER,  1882. 

Present : 

Mr.  R.  O’Shaughnessy,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  W.  A.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  D.  Harrel,  R.M. 

Acting  Inspector  Peter  Hughes,  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police,  B Division,  examined. 


14991.  Chairman. — What  position  do  you  hold  in 
the  Dublin  metropolitan  police? — I am  acting  in- 
spector’. 

14992.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force? — 
Fifteen  years  last  May ; say  fifteen  and  a-half  years 
to  the  present. 

14993.  The  first  rank  which  a man  obtains  on 
entering  your  force  is  that  of  fourth-grade  constable  ? 
—Yes. 

•14994.  Mr.  Holmes. — He  is  a supernumerary  first  ? 
— Yes,  in  the  dep6t. 

14995.  Chairman. — When  leaving  the  position  of 
supernumerary  in  the  depot,  and  becoming  a fourth- 
class  constable,  how  long  do  you  remain  a fourth- 
class  constable,  and  on  what  principle  are  you  raised 
to  a third-class  constable? — The  average  time  is 
about  one  year.  Some  time  ago  the  men  were  pro- 
moted by  seniority,  but  latterly  it  is  by  competition, 
subject  to  character. 

14996.  Do  you  say  the  average  time  under  both 
systems  was  about  one  year  ? — Yes. 

' 14997.  How  long  does  a man  remain  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a third-class  constable,  as  a rule? — On  an 
average  five  and  a-half  years. 

14998.  Is  the  promotion  from  that  class  by  com- 
petition or  seniority  ? — By  competition  latterly,  sub- 
ject to  character,  of  course. 

14999.  How  long  does  a man  remain  in  the  second 
class  ? — On  an  average  two  years. 

15000.  How  is  that? — By  the  same  principle. 

15001.  And  how  long  does  he  remain  a first-class 
constable  ? — It  may  be  as  long  as  he  is  in  the  service, 
or  he  may  happen  to  be  reduced. 

15002.  What  proportion  of  men  who  reach  the 
position  of  first-class  constable  never  rise  beyond  it? 
—That  is  a difficult  question  to  answer. 

15003.  How  many  have  you  in  the  force  at  pre- 
sent?— The  strength  of  the  first-class  constables  is 
243. 

15004.  How  many  of  those  will  become  acting  ser- 
geants in  the  natural  course  of  things  ? — I would  say 
more  than  twenty  might  never  become  acting  ser- 
geants, inasmuch  as  promotions  are  also  made  from 
second-rate  constables.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  the 
promotions  are  from  second-rate  constables. 

15005.  They  are  so  taken  from  the  second-rate 
constables  without  passing  them  through  the  rank  of 
first-rate  constables?  — Yes.  There  is  a separate 
examination  for  first-rate,  same  as  other  grades. 

15006.  Do  they  ever  promote  third-rate  constables 
to  be  acting  sergeants  ? — A few,  but  very  few,  have 
been  so  promoted. 

15007.  Then  the  great  majority  are  promoted  from 
the  second- and  first-rate  constables? — The  majority  is 
from  the  second. 

15008.  What  is  the  present  strength  of  the  second- 
rate  constables? — 119. 

15009.  Out  of  that  number  how  many  do  you  think 
will  attain  the  position  of  acting  sergeant  ? — To  give  a 
guess,  I would  say  that  half  of  them  might. 

15009*.  Out  of  the  119  and  243  men  who  now  form 
the  first-  and  second-rate  constables,  how  many  will 
rise  to  the  position  of  acting  sergeant  ? — About 
eighty  men  might. 

15010.  Mr.  Holmes. — That  i§  something,  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  total  ? — Yes,  of  the  total  of  those 
comprising  the  two  rates  referred  to, 


15011.  Of  the  entire  number  of  constables  of  the 
fourth  class,  what  proportion  would  you  say  never 
rose  beyond  the  rank  of  first-rate  constable  ? The 
entire  number  is  896  constables? — On  an  average 
there  are  14  to  18 — I might  average  it  at  16 — acting- 
sergeants  promoted  yearly,  or  less. 

15012.  At  what  service  on  the  average? — Eight 
and  a-half  years. 

15013.  Speaking  roughly,  do  you  think  that  more 
than  30  per  cent,  ever  rise  beyond  the  rank  of  con- 
stables ? — I would  not  say  so  many. 

15014.  Mr.  Harrel. — About  25  per  cent.? — Less. 
You  might  put  it  down  at  15  per  cent. 

15015.  Mr.  Holmes.— It  is  not  20  per  cent.? — No. 

15016.  Then  I may  assume  that  at  any  rate  85  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  force  of  constables  can  never  rise 
beyond  the  rank  of  first-grade  constables  ? — Yes. 

15017.  Chairman. — Of  the  men  who  become  acting- 
sergeants,  the  majority  go  farther  and  become 
sergeants? — The  majority  do. 

15018.  It  is  no^by  any  means  considered  a tempo- 
rary or  probationary  rank  ? — No,  it  is  permanent  when 
they  get  it. 

15019.  In  the  constabulary  the  rank  of  acting 
constable  is  probationary  or  temporary? — I do  not 
know. 

15020.  Of  the  acting  sergeants,  how  many  are 
likely  to  become  sergeants? — I would  say  about  half 
of  them.  It  is  considered  nearly  the  one  rank  to  go 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  but  latterly  the  step  is 
gained  by  competition,  subject  to  character. 

15021.  Of  those  who  become  sergeants,  how  many 
become  inspectors? — Promotion  to  inspector  is  very 
rare. 

15022.  I see  at  one  particular  time  mentioned  in 
the  Return  before  me  there  were  68  sergeants  and 
38  acting-  inspectors? — Yes,  that  is  some  time  ago. 
There  are  now  72  sergeants,  51  acting  inspectors,  and 
26  inspectors. 

15023.  If  that  be  so,  a considerable  number  of  acting 
inspectors  become  inspectors  ? — Any  acting  inspector 
of  common  intelligence  may  aspire  to  the  rank  of 
inspector,  but  the  step  is  gained  by  examination, 
subject  to  character  and  medical  certificate  as  to 
physical  fitness. 

15024.  Mr.  Harrel. — At  what  period  on  the  average 
does  a man,  from  the  time  of  entering  the  service, 
attain  the  grade  of  first-class  constable. — Eight  and 
a-half  years. 

15025.  How  long-,  as  a rule,  do  they  remain  from 
the  time  of  their  joining  the  force  as  recruits  until 
they  go  on  the  street  and  perform  duty? — The 
average  time  in  the  depot  used  to  be  six  months. 
Latterly  we  have  had  to  take  them  out  after  two 
months. 

15026.  D°  they  go  accompanied  by  another  con- 
stable?— Yes,  sometimes.  There  is  always  an  ex- 
perienced sergeant  or  acting  sergeant  sent  with  them, 
or  they  are  kept  near  the  station-house. 

15027.  Chairman. — I believe  the  single  men  of  your 
force  live  in  barrack  ? — Yes,  the  whole  of  them,  ex- 
cept a few  who  are  permitted  to  reside  with  their 
parents. 

15028.  Do  any  of  the  married  men  live  in  barrack? 
— No.  We  have,  I think,  three  men  provided  with 
lodgings  on  police  premises ; but  they  have  rank  and 
do  not  mix  with  the  men, 
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15029.  Do  the  married  acting-  sergeants  live  in 
barracks  ? — No.  No  married  man  lives  in  barracks 

15030.  They  get  accommodation  out  of  barracks, 
as  a rule  ? — They  have  to  provide  then-  own  lodgings. 

15031-2.  You  mean  to  say  they  provide  themselves 
with  lodgings  out  of  barracks  ? — Yes. 

15033.  Is  there  any  allowance  made  to  them  for 
that  purpose  ? — No. 

15034.  Do  you  know  the  average  amount  they 
pay? — A constable  is  obliged  to  have  x-espectable 
lodgings.  That  necessitates  his  getting  two  rooms, 
which  cost,  on  an  average,  from  7s.  to  10s.  a- week, 
or  we  might  average  it,  say,  at  8f  6d. 

15035.  Is  there  any  restriction  on  marriage  in  your 
force  ? — Yes.  They  have  to  serve  five  yeax-s. 

15036.  At  that  period  of  service  what  would  be 
the  pay  ? — It  would  be  26 s.  a- week  if  the  constable 
attained  third  rate. 

15037.  When  he  married  first  and  had  no  children, 
or  only  one  child,  would  he  require  two  rooms,  or 
would  he  have  two  rooms  as  a matter  of  practice  ? — 
He  would  requix-e  a room  to  cook  in  and  a room  to 
sleep  in.  The  lodgings  are  visited  periodically,  and 
would  not  othex-wise  be  considered  suitable. 

15038.  Is  it  your  evidence,  then,  that  a man  at  the 
beginning  of  his  married  life,,  with  no  children,  would 
have  to  pay  7s.  6 d.  a-week? — He  would,  on  an 
average,  have  to  pay  8s.  6d. 

15039.  Would  you  say  it  would  be  8s.  M.  a-week 
for  a man  beginning  ? — Yes,  on  aix  average.  A man 
requires  two  rooms  even  if  lie  had  only  himself  and 
his  wife. 

15040.  Confining  your  attention  for  a moment  to 
the  man  newly  married  after  five  yeax-s’  service,  do 
you  think  that  they  pay  at  the  commencement  of 
their  married  life,  in  the  sixth  year  of  their  service  in 
the  police,  as  much  as  8s.  6 d.  a-week  for  then- 
lodgings  ? — Certainly.  When  the  inspector  visited 

the  lodgings,  if  he  found  them  living  in  one  apart- 
ment he  would  report  '•  insufficient  accommodation.” 

15041.  Mr.  Holmes. — Then  it  would  come  to  this; 
that  any  man  who  married  when  a third-grade  con- 
stable would  have  no  more  than  from  17s.  6 d.  to  18s. 
a-week  to  live  on  after  paying  for  his  lodgings  ? — 
That  is  all,  and  he  would  have  to  pay  for  coal,  &c., 
out  of  that  sum. 

15042.  Chairman. — Do  the  men  get  married,  as  a 
rule,  at  five  years’  service  ? — Not  as  a rule.  I may 
tell  you  I am  a single  man  myself. 

15043.  At  what  service  do  they  generally  get 
married? — Men  who  have  an  intention  of  getting 
married  marry  when  the  five  yeax-s  are  up.  Some  of 
them  are  watching  and  counting  the  time. 

15044.  What  proportion  of  married  men  are  there 
in  your  fox-ce? — There  are  382  married  men,  and  764 
single  at  present. 

15045.  Do  many  men  waii  to  be  ten  and  eleven 
yeax-s  in  the  force  and  then  max-ry  ? — Yes,  and  even 
longer. 

15046.  Do  you  think  half  the  married  men  in  the 
force  wait  until  they  have  ten  yeax-s’  service  ? — No. 
One-fourth  of  them  do,  but  certaixxly  not  more. 
Three-fourths  of  them  marry  at  five  yeax-s’  service,  or 
a little  over  it. 

15047.  Is  there  any  deduction  made  for  the  pay 
of  the  single  men  in  x-espect  of  lodgings?— Yes, 
Is.  '2d.  a-week,  or  3/.  0s.  10 d.  a-yeax-. 

15048.  Does  that  cover  only  lodging  in  barracks 
or  anything  else  ? — Lodging  and  fuel. 

15049.  When  you  talk  of  covering  lodging  and 
fuel,  do  you  mean  the  fuel  for  cooking,  or  all  the  fuel 
used  in  the  bax-rack — namely,  the  guard-room  fuel  ? — 
I do  not  really  know.  It  is  often  alleged  that  what  they 
pay  for  the  coal  supplies  the  whole  Department.  But 
I could  not  give  it  as  evidence  that  the  money  de- 
ducted from  the  constables  for  that  pur-pose  pin-chases 
as  much  as  supplies  the  Department. 

15050.  Mr.  Harrel. — But  that  is  without  allowing 
anything  for  the  expense  of  rent  of  bai-racks  or  fur- 
nitux-e? — No.  We  have  to  pay  for  our  own  utensils 
in  bai-racks. 

15051.  You  say  it  is  alleg-ed  that  the  amount  de- 


ducted from  the  constables  for  accommodation  covers 
the  whole  expense  of  the  coal  supplied? — Yes,  to  the 
Department 

15052.  To  the  bai-racks? — Yes,  and  to  the  police- 
courts  ; in  fact,  to  the  whole  Police  Department. 

15053.  Is  the  Is.  2d.  divisible?  It  is. 

15053*.  How? — There  is  8 d.  for  lodgings,  and 
6 d.  for  coal. 

15054.  One  item  is  for  the  barrack  and  bedding  ? — 
Yes. 

15055.  And  the  other  for  the  coal  ? — Yes.  The 
6 d.  is  for  the  coal  and  the  8 d.  for  the  lodgings. 

15056.  Do  they  supply  for  the  6 d.  as  much  as  is 
required  for  each  barrack,  or  is  the  quantity  limited  ? 
— The  quantity  is  limited,  and  it  often  occurs  that  it 
is  inadequate. 

15057.  Who  pays  for  the  deficiency,  suppose  the 
allowance  given  is  not  enough  ? — I have  known  in- 
stances of  the  men  paying  for  the  deficiency ; but  as 
a rule,  if  they  apply  to  the  Secretary  and  say  the 
allowance  is  inadequate,  he  may  give  one  ton  or 
two  in  addition,  which  is  sometimes  done  in  severe 
weather. 

15058.  Chairman. — Be  kind  enough  to  describe  the 
daily  duties  of  a constable  in  your  force  ? — Yes. 

15059.  I believe  your  force  is  divided  into  six 
ordinary  divisions,  and  a detective  division,  called  the 
G Division'? — Yes. 

15060.  The  number  of  men  in  the  various  divisions 
varies;  thex-e  are  different  numbers  of  men  in  each 
division,  some  more  and  some  less? — In  the  A 
Division,  of  officers  and  men  tliex-e  are  209  ; in  the  B, 
219  ; in  the  C,  188  ; in  the  D,  196  ; in  the  E,  140 ; in 
the  P,  150 ; and  in  the  G,  44.  These  numbers  should 
make  1 ,146,  including  superintendents. 

15061.  The  city  of  Dublin  and  the  sux-rounding 
district  is  divided  into  regions,  over  which  these 
various  divisions  are  spread? — Yes.  Each  division  is 
under  the  immediate  command  of  a superintendent 

15062.  Thex-e  are  six  divisions? — Yes.  The  G has 
no  territory ; the  duties  of  the  detectives  extend  over 
the  entire  area. 

15063.  The  metropolitan  district  includes  the  town- 
ships rouud  the  city? — Yes,  Drumcondra  and  Glas- 
nevin,  the  village  of  Chapelizod,  Eathmines,  Rathgar, 
Pembx-oke,  Kingstown,  Booterstown,  Williamstown, 
Blackrock,  Monkstown,  and  Dalkey,  as  far  as  the 
railway-station.  It  also  takes  in  all  Killiney  Hill. 

15064.  How  many  men  are  engaged  in  the  city 
proper,  leaving  out  Eathmines  ? — There  are  the  men 
of  the  A,  B,  C,  and  a portion  of  the  D Divisions ; about 
two-thirds  of  the  D Division. 

15065.  Would  you  say  that  the  kind  of  duty  done 
by  the  men  in  the  city  is  very  much  the  same  as 
regards  hardship,  and  hours,  and  responsibility  as  the 
duty  done  by  the  men  in  places  like  Booterstown, 
Blackrock,  and  so  on  ? — The  duty  in  the  city  is  nxox-e 
severe  than  upon  the  men  in  the  out-stations.  The 
out-stations  of  course  are  more  severe  in  the  winter- 
time, the  city  being,  more  or  less,  a shelter  hi  severe 
or  hard  weather. 

15066.  As  far  as  the  hours  of  duty  go,  they  are  the 
same  ? — Yes. 

15067.  But  owing  to  the  good  air  of  the  country 
and  the  better  class  of  people  iu  the  thinly-in- 
habited places,  the  duties  are  substantially  lighter 
than  in  the  city  ? — They  do  not  have  so  many 
prisoners.  In  the  summer  it  is  considered  desirable 
to  go  out,  but  in  the  winter  the  duties  are  very 
severe. 

15068.  Be  kind  enough  to  describe  the  day’s  work 
of  a policeman? — Yes.  I hand  iu  a paper  showing  the 
day’s  wox-k  of  a metropolitan  policeman  performed  by 
constables  on  ordinary  occasions. 

15069.  Suppose  you  describe  the  day’s  duty  of  one 
constable  ?— On  day  duty  the  time  a constable  is 
actually  employed  in  the  streets  and  parading  fox- 
duty  is  nine  and  a-half  hours  the  one  day  and  eight 
and  a-half  hours  the  next. 

15070.  Mr.  Harrel.  — At  what  houx-s  would  the 
duty  begin  and  terminate? — The  first  turn  is  from 
6 a. xi.  to  9 A .51. 


Acting 
Inspector 
P.  Hughes. 
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15071.  That  does  not  include  the  time  of  parading? 
— No.  The  same  man  goes  on  duty  again  at.  3 o’clock 
p.m.  and  remains  on  till  9 i\m.  ; that  is,  nine  hours. 
In  addition  to  that,  he  is  fifteen  minutes  in  the  station 
before  being  marched  off.  That  makes  lialf-an-hour, 
.or  nine  and  a-half . hours  a-day. 

15072.  Then  it  is  from  the  station  they  go  to  their 
beats  ? — Yes. 

15073.  In  the  case  of  a married  man  who  lives  a 
little  distance  from  the  station-house,  you  add  some- 
thing to  that  period  ? — Yes. 

15074.  Now  state  the  shorter  period? — The  man 
goes  on  duty  at  9 a.m.,  and  remains  on  till  3 p.m.  He 
goes  on  duty  that  evening,  and  remains  on  from 
7 p.m.  to  9 p.m.  There  is  a double  relief  out.  That  is 
eight  hours,  and  then  parading  half-an-hour,  that 
makes  eight  and  a-half.  So  there  is  an  average  of 
nine  hours’  duty  daily  that  a man  is  actually  on  his 
feet,  irrespective  of  preparing  for  duty,  and  proceed- 
ing and  returning  from  their  respective  stations  and 
lodgings. 

15075.  That  is  in  the  case  of  a married  man  ? — Yes ; 
and  the  men  in  the  Castle  barrack,  for  instance,  have 
to  go  to  College  Street  station.  Very  few  of  them 
live  in  the  station-house.  The  station-house  and 
barracks  are  different  in  some  cases. 

15076.  In  nearly  all  cases  except  the  few  instances 
in  which  they  live  in  the  station-house  you  must  add 
something  more  ? — I would  add  two  hours  to  the  day 
duty.  That  would  be  eleven  hours. 

15077.  They  go  from  the  barrack  to  the  station- 
house  ? — Yes ; they  are  not  paraded  till  they  go  to  the 
station. 

15078.  Do  they  not  all  go  together?  — No,  they 
march  separately,  as  they  like,  but  on  night  duty  they 
are  marched  home  by  an  officer. 

15079.  That  counts  for  the  duty  from  6 o’clock  in 
the  morning  to  9 at  night  ? — Yes. 

15080.  You  said  there  was'  a second  relief  from 
7 to  9 ? — Yes,  in  the  evening  the  double  relief  is  out. 
All  day  duty  men  are  out  from  7 to  9 in  the  evening, 
because  that  is  the  time  it  is  considered  necessary  to 
have  most  men  in  the  street. 

15081.  'The  men  from  3 to  9 o’clock,  and  the  men 
from  7 to  9 o’clock  give  the  whole  .number  of  the  day 
men  in  the  street? — Yes. 

15082.  Do  they  go  in  pairs  on  the  beats  at  the  time 
or  singly  ? — They  are  never  doubled  in  the  day-time. 

15083.  But  from  7 to  9 do  they  go  together,  or  are 
the  beats  smaller? — When  a district  is  dangerous 
they  are  doubled.  It  is  according  to  the  locality. 
For  instance,  on  the  coal  quay  it  would  be  considered 
unsafe  at  night  for  a man  to  go  by  himself.  But 
until  latterly  they  were  all  single  night  and  day 
until  the  time  there  was  a marked  hostility  shown 
towards  the  police. 

15084.  I am  talking  about  the  double  beats? — The 
Table  I have  given  will  make  it  clear. 

15085.  The  next  is  from  9 o’clock  at  night  to  6 in 
the  morning  ? — The  first  relief  of  the  night  duty  go 
out  at  9 o’clock  and  remain  out  till  3 a.m.  That  is 
six  hours  or  six  and  a-quarter  the  men  are  on  their 
feet.  The  second  relief  go  out  at  10-30  and  remain 
out  till  6.  That  is  seven  and  a-half  hours  they  are 
on  the  street  and  seven  and  three-quarter  hours  on 
their  feet.  The  same  observation  applies  as  in  the 
case  of  the  others.  I would  say  about  an  hour  addi- 
tional preparing  to  go  and  returning  from  the  station. 

15086.  From  9 o’clock  to  half-past  10  there  would 
appear  to  be  a smaller  number  of  men  on  duty? — 
There  is  a smaller  number  out. 

15087.  Is  it  found  by  experience  that,  that  being 
the  time  before  the  closing  of  the  public-houses,  such  a 
large  number  would  not  be  required  on  the  street  ? — 
It  is  arranged  as  best  could  be.  The  men  are  brought 
out  half-an-hour  before  the  closing  of  the  public- 
houses  to  have  them  on  the  street  at  the  most 
necessary  time.  If  it  were  not  for  that  they  could  be 
left  in  till  12  o’clock  and  kept  out  till  6 o’clock. 

15088.  How  long  do  the  men  continue  on  night 
duty  at  a time  ? — They  take  it  each  alternate  month. 

15089.  Do  the  men  who  go  out  at  6 in  the  morning 


go  out  every  day  ? — They  perform  eight  and  a-half 
hours  one  day  and  nine  and  a-half  the  next. 

15090.  In  fact,  the  night  duty  men  overlap  each 
other  ? — From  half-past  ten  to  3 the  full  complement 
are  out.  When  constables  are  scarce  on  night  duty 
they  are  often  called  upon  to  perform  nine  hours  each 
night.  I had  to  do  it  myself  for  a month  on  the 
Chapelizod  or  Dog  House  Road  in  wintry  weather 
from  9 to  6,  and  any  one  who  got  a trial  of  it  would 
know  what  the  Dublin  police  have  to  do  for  nine 
hours  each  night. 

15091.  This  applies  to  a constable  who  is  in  charge 
of  a beat. 

15092.  The  divisions  are  divided  into  sections? — 
Yes. 

15093.  How  many  sections  are  there  in  a division  ? 
— It  is  divided  first  into  two  and  three  sub-divisions, 
and  there  are  two,  three,  and  four  sections  as  a rule 
in  each  sub-division. 

15094.  There  are  about  eight  sections,  then,  in  a 
division  ? — Yes. 

15095.  How  many  beats  would  there  be  in  a 
section  ? — Three  and  four  beats,  and  perhaps  five. 

15096.  Who  supervises  the  section  ? — The  inspector 
is  x-esponsible  for  a sub-division,  the  sergeant  for 
each  section,  and  the  constable  under  him  in  that 
section  for  the  beat, 

15097.  Then  there  are  two  inspectors  in  each 
division,  and  an  inspector  has  four  sections  ? — There 
are  two  attached  to  most  sub-divisions,  who  take  up 
duty  alternately. 

15098.  On  an  average  how  long  does  it  take  a man 
to  go  round  his  beat? — I have  been  on  beats  you 
could  do  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  others  would  take 
three  hours  according  to  the  district, 

15099.  Mr.  Holmes. — I suppose  in  the  rural  parts  the 
beats  are  very  long? — Yes.  I had  to  go  from  the 
Kingsbridge  to  the  Hibernian  School  and  back  to 
Kingsbridge  again.  When  a recruit  in  Bridewell 
Lane  I had  a nice  little  beat  round  the  station ; I used 
to  do  it  in  fifteen  minutes. 

15100.  Mr.  Harrel. — In  the  city  beats  would  be,  I sup’ 
pose,  twenty-five  minutes  to  half-an-hour? — You  might 
do  it  in  half-an-hour.  The  sergeant  can  tell  to  the 
minute  from  the  beat-book  where  to  find  his  constable 
if  he  is  correct ; whether  he  was  behind  a house  or  in 
front  of  it.  Even  at  the  most  peaceable  times  in  Dublin 
a constable  seldom  performs  a tour  of  duty  without 
running  the  risk  of  having  to  arrest,  one  or  more  pri- 
soners whom  he  must  prosecute  at  the  police-courts,  in 
addition  to  performing  his  ordinary  tour  of  duty,  if  off 
duty  when  so  prosecuting. 

15101.  When  he  arrests  a prisoner  where  does  he 
take  him  ? — To  the  station. 

15102.  He  has  to  prosecute  the  prisoner  next  day? 
— Yes.  He  has  to  march  his  prisoner  to  the  police- 
court,  remain  till  the  magistrate  is  ready,  see  that 
the  fine  is  paid,  and  do  his  regular  duty  besides. 

15103.  That  adds  considerably  to  the  number  of 
hours  on  the  average  ? — A man  stopping  out  till  6 in 
the  morning  in  the  city  rarely  escapes  having  to  take 
up  a drunken  woman.  He  need  not  care  to  go  to  bed 
then,  as  he  would  be  called  at  8 o’clock. 

15104.  What  time  are  the  night  cases  disposed  of? 
— The  magistrate  generally  arrives  at  10-40  a.m. 

15105.  Does  he  dispose  of  night  cases  first  ? — No,  by 
divisions. 

15106.  Do  the  'men  know  to  some  extent  when 
their  cases  will  come  on,  or  are  they  obliged  to  be 
there  at.  the  sitting  of  the  Court  ? — He  must  march 
the  prisoners  to  the  police-court,  put  them  into  the 
cell  till  the  magistrate  comes  and  keeping  them  there, 
and  then  taking  them  to  the  clerk’s  office  to  see  the 
fine  paid,  or  leaving  them  with  the  gaoler  ; because  if 
a prisoner  escapes  the  constable  is  punished, 

15107.  Mr.  Holmes. — On  an  average  how  long  is  a 
man  detained  in  the  police-court  ? — Two  hours.  When 
they  summons  carmen  they  are  warned  to  be  there  at 
1 o’clock,  and  perhaps  it  is  3 o’clock  before  the  case 
may  be  heard.  In  the  event  of  a fire  breaking  out,  or 
other  emergency  arising,  all  the  men  off  duty  m 
barracks  are  turned  out  if  required,  or  as  many  as  are 
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required.  This  is  the  scale  of  duty  on  ordinary 
occasions;  I am  not  referring  to  the  times  of  dis- 
turbance or  political  excitement.  Here  is  another  . 
point,  too,  that  I would  wish  to  advance.  Constables 
on  duty  in  rough  parts  of  the  city  invariably  meet 
with  hostility.  They  are  often  assaulted,  and  not 
unfrequently  with  fatal  results.  I could  enumerate 
many  instances.  There  is  one  matter  to  be  kept  ill 
view,  as  I said  before,  that  no  matter  how  long  a 
constable  is  on  duty  he  is  always  on  his  feet. 

15108.  How  many  times  on  an  average  does  the 
sergeant  visit  the  men  on  beat? — The  time  for  visiting 
the  man  on  beat  by  the  sergeant  is  not  defined.  He 
must  at  least  visit  him  every  two  hours,  and  he  is 
responsible  for  his  sobriety  and  correctness,  and  for 
any  disorder  that  may  arise  on  the  beat,  as  well  as  the 
constable.  He  must  be  at  the  station-house  to  see  the 
men  assemble,  and  remain  until  all  are  gone,  to  see 
that  they  come  off  duty  sober  and  correct  He  must 
next  fill  his  “ state,”  that  is  a document  in  which  every 
man  is  accounted  for,  and  make  a report  of  all  occur- 
rences brought  under  his  notice.  I am  dealing  now 
with  sergeants  and  acting  sergeants.  They  must 
enter  in  the  public-house  book  all  cases  made  by  them 
of  breaches  of  the  licensing  laws  during  then-  tour  of 
duty,  and  attend  at  the  police-court  to  prosecute,  in 
addition  to  their  regular  tour.  They  are  also  respon- 
sible for  the  good  order  of  their  section,  and  for  the 
suppression  of  all  irregularities  that  may  arise  in 
public-houses,  beer-houses,  and  unlicensed  houses.  If 
a constable  returns  a complaint,  the  sergeant  must 
examine  it  and  see  if  it  is  well-founded  in  accordance 
with  law,  and  he  initials  it. 

15109.  In  what  form  is  the  complaint  presented  ? — 
On  a tabulated  slip. 

15110.  Is  that  filled  after  the  man  returns  to  his 
station  ? — Yes. 

15111.  Does  he  take  any  memorandum  of  it  at  the 
time? — Yes.  Every  man  in  the  street  must  carry  a 
memorandum-book  and  pencil. 

15112.  Is  that  an  official  memorandum-book? — 
It  is.  If  necessary  he  must  produce  the  original 
before  the  Court. 

15113.  Is  it  his  private  one? — It  is  his  private 
book. 

15114.  If  an  arrest  is  made  by  a constable,  is 
it  necessary  that  the  sergeant  who  supervises  his 
beat  should  attend  before  the  magistrate  as  well 
as  the  constable,  to  take  charge  of  the  case? — It 
is  not;  but  the  officer  on  duty  at  the  station,  the 
inspector  or  acting  inspector,  attends  if  the  case 
assumes  a feature  of  importance,  and  if  there  is  any 
point  that  may.  arise  requiring  the  sergeant’s  evidence, 
he  must  be  there.  If  not,  the  magistrate  would 
adjourn  the  case,  and  send  for  him. 

15115.  But  if  the  case  is  of  an  ordinary  character 
the  constable  who  arrests  conducts  the  charge  ? — Yes. 

15116.  Is  there  a station-house  in  each  division? — 
There  are  two  in  some,  and  in  others  three. 


151 17.  Do  you  mean  at  which  prisoners  are  received  Acting 
and  charged?'— Yes.  Inspector 

15118.  Take  the  case  of  a constable  arresting  a ' ug 
drunken  person  on  some  ordinary  charge,  tell  us  what  Oct.,  1882. 
takes  place  ? — In  the  first  place,  a constable  on  the 
street  observes  a man  is  drunk ; he  arrests  him.  If 
the  man  is  quiet  he  takes  him  quietly  along  to  the 
station.  It  is  seldom  they  are  quiet,  and  a crowd 
invariably  collects  inclined  more  or  less  to  obstruct  the 
constable.  At  night  it  is  always  a difficult  thing  to 
take  a prisoner  to  the  station.  As  a rule,  a constable 
in  arresting  a prisoner  is  often  badly  treated.  I have 
myself,  in  arresting  a prisoner,  been  struck  across  the 
nose  with  a loaded  whip,  and  my  nose  left  open. 

When  in  the  station  he  brings  the  prisoner  up  to  the 
inspector’s  or  acting  inspector’s  half-door,  the  entrance- 
to  his  office.  He  states  the  prisoner  was  drunk,  or 
drunk  and  disorderly,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  that  he 
has  committed  an  assault.  Then  he  gets  the  name,, 
age,  residence,  and  occupation  of  the  prisoner,  and  if 
his  previous  character  is  known,  it  is  entered  on  the 
charge-sheet,  and  also  whether  the  prisoner  can  read 
or  write.  All  this  is  entered  in  a charge-sheet,  a 
block,  and  then  in  a book — three  places.  The  prisoner 
is  searched  and  handed  over  to  the  gaoler,  and  the 
constable  signs  the  charge. 

15119.  Do  you  mean  a policeman  deputed  to  act  as 
gaoler  ? — Yes,  a constable  in  charge  of  the  cells.  The 
charge-sheets  are  all  sent-next  day,  and  put  before 
the  magistrate,  and  the  office  sergeant  enters  them  in 
the  book  in  rotation.  The  constable  brings  his 
prisoner  and  puts  him  in  the  cell.  When  the  magis- 
trate comes  into  Court  the  constables  are  sworn  in  two 
or  three  batches.  The  constable  will  be  called  to  put 
up  such  a one.  He  puls  the  prisoner  into  the  dock, 
and  gives  his  evidence,  and  the  magistrate  adjudicates 
on  it.  The  constable  must  keep  his  ears  open  if  he 
has  two  or  three  prisoners  until  he  prosecutes  them 
all.  He  must  then  bring  them  down,  and  if  they  are 
fined  take  them  to  the  clerk’s  office,  as  he  is  res- 
ponsible if  the  fine  is  not  paid.  If  not  he  must  leave 
them  with  the  constable  in  charge  of  the  cells 
until  a committal  is  made  out,  and  they  are  sent  to 
gaol. 

15120.  Mr.  Harrel.  — Then  the  constable  who 
arrests  the  prisoner  makes  the  charge  and  brings  him 
into  Court;  except  during  the  short  interval  that 
elapses  from  the  time  he  leaves  the  prisoner  at,  the 
station-house  until  he  comes  there  again  for  him  in 
the  morning,  he  is  responsible  in  every  way,  and  must 
have  his  prisoner  in  custody  until  he  either  pays  the 
fine  or  he  hands  him  over  to  the  gaoler  ? — Yes,  but  he 
is  not  responsible  from  the  time  he  hands  him  to  the 
man  at  the  station  until  he  takes  him  next  day.  Then 
he  is  responsible  till  the  magistrate  deals  with  him, 
and  until  he  either  pays  the  fine,  is  committed  to 
prison,  or  discharged  by  the  magistrate. 

15121.  He  is  responsible  all  the  time  except  whilst 
at  the  station  ? — Yes. 


Head  Constable  John  Bodley,  examined. 


15122.  Chairman. — You  are  a head  constable? — 
Yes,  that  is  my  rank. 

15123.  And  you  hold  the  position  of  teacher  at  the 
depot? — Yes.  They  call  me  police  instructor  and 
schoolmaster. 

15124.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  ? — 
35  years  9 months. 

15125.  At  what  age  did  you  enter  ? — 20. 

15126.  Have  you  been  on  active  duty  outside  the 
depot  lately? — I was  twenty-nine  years  and  seven 
months  on  active  duty  all  the  time.  I spent  nine 
years  in  Belfast,  eighteen  in  Galway,  and  during  six 
years  I was  moving  about  the  country  in  England 
and  Ireland  engaged  on  most  important  cases. 

[1502]  • 


15127.  Mr.  Harrel.- — How  Jong  have  you  occupied  Head 
the  position  of  police  instructor  at  the  depot?— Since 
the  beginning  of  January  1877.  1 y' 

15128.  You  were  a first-class  head  constable  from  I8  oct.,  1882. 
the  time  you  received  the  appointment  ? — I was.  For 
four  years  prior  to  coming  to  the  dep6t  I was  first- 
class  head  constable  at  extra  rate. 

15729.  I believe  that  one  of  the  inducements  to 
perform  the  responsible  and  arduous  duties  which 
you  perform  at  present  is  the  increased  emolument  ? 

—Yes. 

15130.  What  increase  have  you  on  the  average 
received,  or  is  it  a fixed  increase  ? — Portion  of  it  is  a 
fixed  increase.  The  other  portion  is  not. 

3 N 
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Head  15131.  That  is  to  say,  you  receive  pay  and  allow- 
Consuible  ances  as  a first-class  head  constable  at  extra  rate  ?; — 

John  Botlley.  Yes 

18  Dct.  1882.  15182.  Is  there  an  addition  to  that  as  police  in- 

structor?— I receive  120/.  a-year  from  the  School 
Board.  Then  there  are  other  allowances  for  instruct- 
ing the  young  officers,  and  for  that  on  an  average  I 
receive  20/.  to  25/.  more. 

15133.  You  receive  so  much  for  each  one  in- 
structed ? — Yes. 

15134.  And  for  the  instruction  of  recruits  you 
receive  120/.  a-year  fixed  ? — Yes. 

1 5135.  First,  as  to  the  portion  of  your  income 
which  fluctuates,  is  the  amount  received  by  you  for 
instructing  young  officers  paid  by  them  personally  ? 
— Yes. 

15136.  As  regards  the  120/.  received  by  you  from 
the  School  Board,  how  is  that  fund  supplied  ? — That 
. fund  is  contributed  to  by  the  recruits  at  the  depot 
whilst  under  training. 

15137.  A deduction  is  made  from  their  pay,  I 
believe,  for  certain  purposes  ? — For  school  purposes 
only. 

15138.  Is  it  a certain  fixed  sum  that  is  deducted  ? 
— A certain  fixed  sum  from  each  recruit. 

15139.  And  that  goes  into  a general  fund  called 
the  School  Fund? — Yes. 

15140.  There  are  certain  expenses  on  that  Fund 
as  well  as  your  salary  ?— For  my  assistants  and 
myself. 

15141.  Seeing,  then,  the  way  in  which  your  salary 
is  made  up,  I take  it  that  some  difficulties  present 
themselves  as  to  your  retirement? — When  I cease 
to  hold  the  position  of  police  instructor  at  the 
depot  the  allowance  lapses,  and  I retire  simply  on 
the  pension  of  a head  constable,  thereby  losing  at 
least  140/.  a-year,  which  loss,  of  course,  will  neces- 
sitate myself  and  my  family  vacating  the  status  and 
position  that  we  held  whilst  I occupied  the  position  of 
schoolmaster. 

15142.  You,  as  first-class  head  constable,  on  extra 
rate,  have  101/.  a-year? — Yes. 

15143.  And  120/.  from  the  School  Board  ? — Yes, 
fixed. 

15144.  As  well  as  25/.  more  from  young  officers  ? — 
Yes. 

15145.  You  would  be  retired  on  101Z.  now? — As  I 
stand  at  present,  I will  have  to  retire  on  that,  except 
my  case  is  considered-. 

15146.  Before  going  into  that  matter  further,  it 
would  be  well  to  say  what  duties  you  perform  as 
police  instructor  and  depot  schoolmaster  ? — My  duties 
are  to  instruct  all  recruits  whilst  being  trained  at  the 
depot  in  a knowledge  of  police  and  detective  duties,  as 
also  the  head  and  other  constables  at  the  depot.  They 
attend  the  school.  Further,  with  regard  to  the  young- 
officers,  I have  to  teach  them  a knowledge  of  police 
and  detective  duties,  the  method  of  rendering  all 
accounts  in  connection  with  finance  and  with  the  force 
in  general  required  from  a sub-inspector,  as  also  in 
making-  out  reports  on  outrages  and  otherwise  which 
are  required  from  a sub-inspector  in  charge  of  a 
district.  They  are  examined  by  the  Commandant 
and  by  the  Detective  Director  in  police  duties.  They 
are  examined  by  Mr.  Haffield  on  all  the  finance  in 
connection  with  the  force,  so  that  they  must  be 
taught ; if  not,  they  are  sent  back  to  me. 

15147.  You  have  one  or  two  assistants? — Two.  I 
have  one  at  present ; the- other  Is  at  the  Curragh. 

15148.  During  what  period  of  the  day  are  you 
pex-sonally  occupied  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  on 
the  average  ? — At  present  I can  conscientiously  say 
that  I am  employed  during  the  winter  months  from 
half-past  7 o’clock  in  the  morning  to  half-past  7 in 
the  evening-,  except  while  taking- breakfast  and  dinner. 
In  the  summer-time  my  work  commences  about 
10  o’clock,  and  terminates  at  half-past  7 ; and 
during  the  summer  before  last  not  until  half-past 
8 o’clock. 

15149.  Your  being  easier  worked  in  summer  than 
in  winter  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  early 
period  of  drill  for  the  recruits  ?— Exactly.  We  have 


to  light  the  gas  in  the  winter.  In  the  summer-time 
they  have  early  drills  in  the  square. 

15150.  Having  stated  to  the  Committee  the  nature 
of  your  duties  and  the  hours,  and  your  position,  will 
you  go  on  to  state  any  suggestions  you  have  to  make, 
and  what  you  ask  them  to  consider  ? — I would  say 
that  the  School  Fund  has  accumulated  considerably 
within  the  past  few  years.  There  is  now  lodged  to 
its  credit  1,500/.,  with  100/.  current  account. 

15151.  Chairman. — Is  that  on  deposit? — It.  is  in 
some  funds  here. 

15152.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  on  current  account  ?— 
There  is  1,500/.  lodged  to  the  credit  of  the  fund,  and 
100/.  in  current  account.  If  that  could  be  made  a 
public  fund  instead  of  a private  one,  and  that  I re- 
ceived as  pay  what  I now  receive  as  an  allowance,  I 
would  be  able  to  retire  with  a fair  pension  in  propor- 
tion to  what  I receive  at  present. 

15153.  Suppose  you  were  to  get  pay  out  of  that 
fund,  would  not  it  it  in  a very  few  years  swallow  up 
the  entire  fund  ? — It  would  not.  What  I receive  as 
to  pay  and  allowance  would  exactly  stand  as  at  pre- 
sent, with  which  I am  satisfied ; but  in  the  course  of 
time  I will  have  to  leave  the  force  with  a loss  of 
140/.  a-year. 

15154.  From  what  source,  then,  would  you  expect 
to  get  the  increase  of  pension  which  would  result 
from  that  ? — Should  the  School  Fund  be  made  a public 
fund  instead  of  a private  one,  then,  as  a matter  of 
course,  I would  receive  it  as  pay,  as  well  as  my 
retiring  allowance. 

15155.  And  you  would  get,  out  of  the  moneys 
voted  by  Parliament,  an  increased  pension? — Yes. 

15156.  When  you  talk  of  making  the  source 
whence  you  get  the  additional  pay  a public  fund,  you 
simply  mean  that  the  Treasury  or  the  Government, 
should  say,  in  a more  direct  manner  to  the  recruits  : 
“ We  will  pay  you  a diminished  sum,  and  we  will 
keep  the  balance  in  our  pocket  to  pay  the  teacher  ” ? 
— The  matter  Is  so  inappreciable,  6<Z.  per  month  from 
each  recruit. 

15157.  Mr.  Marvel.— It  is  at  present  stopped  by 
their  officers  ? — It  is. 

15158.  Chairman. — It  would  be  no  change  to  the 
men  at  all.  Unless  the  accumulations  which  are  now 
being  laid  aside  would  meet  cases  of  this  kind, 
and  form  a fund  for  increasing-  the  pension,  the  public 
would  lose  ? — In  the  event  of  my  getting  a pension, 
it  would  be  no  burden  whatever  upon  the  Treasury, 
for  the  dividends  on  the  fund,  with  a very  small  por- 
tion- of  the  principal,  would  pay  any  pension  I would 
be  entitled  to  for  the  number  of  years,  assuming-  the 
contingency  would  arise  that  1 would  be  pensioned 
at  all.  I believe  there  is  a very  unfair  arrangement 
with  regard  to  the  interest  on  the  1 ,500/.  It,  is  trans- 
ferred- annually  to  the  Canteen  Fund,  and  as  it  is 
money  earned  by  myself  and  my  assistants,  I would 
look  upon  that  as  an  unfair  arrangement. 

15159.  In  terms  your  suggestion  is  that  the  public- 
should  take  the  accumulated  sum  as  well  as  the  100/. 
on  current  account  and  that,  they  should  continue 
to  place  the  recruit  under  stoppages  with  the  view 
of  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  schooling? — That 
is  what  I want.  I wanted  to  have  a clause  intro- 
duced into  the  Constabulary  Bill,  recognizing  my 
position  as  police  instructor,  and  improving  my  pay 
and  status  accordingly. 

15160.  That  instead  of  being  what,  you  are  at 
present,  a first-class  head  constable*  with  your  income 
supplemented  by  contributions  from  the  recruits,  you 
should  have  a recognized  position  as  police  instructor 
and  depot  schoolmaster  to  the  force*  at  a salary  similar 
to  that  which  you  now  enjoy  from  all  sources,  and 
that  upon  that  salary  as  a recognized  officer  you 
would  be  able  to  retire  on  pension  ? — Exactly,  I 
want  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  that.  I believe,  in 
a discipline  point  of  view,  in  the  intex-ests  of  the 
public  service,  that  the  police-  instructor  should  have 
a distinctive  rank  as  such.  Now,  my  duties  are  to 
teach  cadets  who  have  the  rank  of  sub-inspector, 
and  I feel  on  many  occasions  very  much  embar- 
rassed in  conveying  instructions  to  them,  they 
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being'  of  superior  rank.  I believe  tbe  instruction 
would  come  with,  much  greater  force  if  I had  rank 
superior  to  that  of 'Head  constable.  Owing-  to  that  I 
had  on  four  or  five  occasions  to  call  upon  the  detective 
inspector  to  interpose  and  point  out  to  those  young- 
officers  their  position  in  the  school. 

1 5 1 6 1 . They  were  troublesome  ? — They  looked  upon 
me  as  a constable.  They  are  officers,  and  they  are 
not  amenable  in  the  way  I consider  they  ought  to  be. 

15162.  Mr.  Sari-el. — You  advance  that  as  an  ad- 
ditional argument  why  you  should  occupy  a recognized 
position  as  police  instructor  ? — Yes.  1 am  aware  that 
there  are  men  whose  valuable  services  to  the  State 
and  the  public  have  been  recognized,  and  they 
have  got  increased  pensions  far  and  away  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  actual  pay. 

15163.  You  are  now  speaking  of  men  who  have 
rendered  distinguished  service  to  the  public  ? — Yes. 


15164.  I believe  that  you  were  engaged  in  dis- 
charging duties  of  a most  important  character  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ?— I have  been 
for  several  years. 

15165.  And  that  while  discharging  those  duties  you 
rendered  what  were  considered  by  the  highest 
authorities,  including  the  Home  Secretary,  very  im- 
portant services  indeed?— They  were  so  far  recog- 
nized that  he  wrote  very  handsomely  to  his  Excellency 
on  the  matter,  recognizing  those  services,  and  stating 
that  they  should  be  rewarded.  During  the  thirty- 
five  years  and  nine  months  of  my  service  I was 
never  so  much  as  admonished ; and  fi'om  the 
Inspector-General,  on  fourteen  or  fifteen  occasions, 
I have  received  what  are  called  in  the  force  favour- 
able records,  which  are  standing  in  my  name  in  the 
registry. 


Head 
Constable 
John  Bodley. 

18  Oct.,  1882. 


[The  Committee  adjourned.] 


Thirty-third  Day. — 20th  OCTOBER.,  1882. 

Present : 

Mr.  R.  O’Shaughnessy,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  W.  A.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  D.  Harrel,  RA'l . 


Mr.  James  G.  Curtis,  F.R.C.S.I.,  examined. 


15166.  Ghairman. — You  are  medical  attendant  of 
the  Constabulary  at  Cork  ? — I am,  for  over  fourteen 
years  in  the  southern  pai-t  of  the  city. 

15167.  How  many  men  are  there  under  your  care  ? 
— About  100. 

15168.  Are  there -more  now  ? — There  are  sometimes 
more  and  sometimes  less.  During  the  assizes  more 
come  in,  chiefly  at  my  side  of  the  district ; but  the 
regular  number  is  about  100. 

15169.  Is  Cork  proclaimed  ? — Yes. 

15170.  Have  you  had  during  the  late  disturbance 
additional  police  in  Cork? — Not  very  many.  In 
fact,  the  disturbances  were  not  so  much  the  call  for 
police;  but  a number  of  police  often  came  and 
stopped  in  Cork  for  the  night  on  -their  way  to  dis- 
turbed districts. 

15171.  They  would  not  give  you  much  experience, 
of  course  ? — No. 

15172.  The  men  in  the  city  of  Cork  have  had  more 
severe  duty  for  the  last  few  years  owing  to  the  dis- 
turbances than  before  ? — Yes ; more  night  duty. 

151 73.  You  are  aware  that  the  pay  of  the  men  was 
increased  in  1874  ? — I am. 

15173*.  You  had  been  the  medical  attendant  of  the 
police  for  four  years  before  that  increase  ? — Yes. 

15174.  Therefore  you  are  familiar  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  adequacy  of  the  pay  so  far  as  that  could 
be  tested  by  the  health  of  the  men  and  the  fare  on 
which  they  lived  ? — Yes. 

15175.  I suppose  you  would  say  the  old  pay  was 
insufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  satisfactorily  ? — 
Decidedly. 

15176.  The  men  have  told  us,  in  point  of  fact, 
without  exception,  that  the  new  pay  was  regarded 
as  satisfactory  in  a general  way  when  it  was  -first 
given  ? — Yes. 

. 15177.  And  that  it  enabled  them  to  live  com- 
fortably ? — Yes,  I am  aware  of  that. 

[1502] 


15178.  Did  you  find  that  to  be  their  feeling  in  Cork 
at  the  time  ? — I did. 

15179.  Have  you  found  during  the  eight  years  that 
have  passed  since  1874  there  has  been  any  circum- 
stance which  would  make  the  pay  which  was  then 
adequate  now  inadequate,  setting  aside  and  not 
Liking  accout  of  the  extra  cost  which  the  men  may 
have  been  put  to  by  the  late  disturbance— in  other 
words,  is  there  any  change  in  the  normal  and 
ordinary  condition  of  things  in  Cork  which  would 
in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  sub-constable  make  the 
present  rate  of  pay  insufficient  to  provide  him  with 
adequate  food  ? — Not  so  veiy  much,  but  that  the 
pay  before  was  inadequate. 

.15180.  But  the  pay  then  became  adequate  ?— Lt 
became  adequate  so  far  as  that  they  got  an  increase  ; 
but  whether  that  increase  was  adequate  to  the  times 
since  1874  and  now  is  a question. 

15181.  Has  there  been  any  such  increase  in  the 
price  of  provisions  between  1874  and  now,  or  in  the 
price  of  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  as  to  make 
the  pay  then  given  inadequate  for  the  class  of  men 
for  whom  it  was  then  adequate  ? — I do  not  say  there 
was  very  much  increase  in  the  price  of  provisions. 
They  say*the  price  of  provisions  has  increased,  but 
not  very  much. 

15182.  Do  yon  happen  to  know  any  article  the 
price  of  which  lias  increased  ? — Meat.  A policeman 
requires  more  nitrogenous  food  than  an  ordinal  y 
person.  He  has  duties  different  from  an  ordinary 
labouring  man  or  artizan.  The  artisan  or  labourer 
works  from  morning  till  night  and  gets  his  night  ~ 
sleep.  A policeman  does  not  get  a regular  night  s 
sleep.  He  may  go  to  bed  at  11 ; but  it  docs  not 
follow  that  he  can  sleep.  He  has  to  be  up  at  a 
certain  horn-  the  following  morning,  or  he  may  have 
to  rise  at  2 o’clock  in  the  morning  and  not  get  back 
again  for- a certain  number  of  hours^  ^ ^ 


Mr.  James 
G.  Curtis. 

20  Oct.,  1882, 
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Mr.  James  15183.  These  sudden  calls  at  night  have  been 
G.  Curtis.  rather  peculiar  to  the  disturbed  times  ? — No ; 

20  Oct.  1882.  because  men  go  to  bed  at  a certain  hour  at  night 
and  get  up  at  2 o’clock  in  the  morning  for  a certain 
number  of  hours  patrol. 

15184.  That  would  occur,  on  an  average,  about 
twice  a-week  with  each  of  the  men  ? — Yes. 

15185.  The  evidence  given  before  us  generally 
shows  that  those  men  living  and  messing  in  barracks 
are  able  to  supply  themselves  without  any  difficulty 
with  meat  at  least  once  a-day? — Yes.  Generally 
speaking,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  men,  they 
provide  themselves  with  very  good  dinners  every 
day. 

15186.  They  have  also,  as  a rule,  led  us  to  believe 
that,  in  the  absence  of  any  extraordinary  pressure  of 
work,  such  as  we  have  had  during  the  last  few 
years,  meat  once  a-day  was  in  old  times  enough  for 
them  ? — With  their  present  rate  of  pay  I believe 
they  are  well  able  to  get  good  nourishment. 

15187.  May  I ask  whether,  with  the  ordinary  work 
of  a policeman,  supposing  he  is  not  harassed  with 
the  press  of  duties  of  the  last  few  years,  you  would 
agree  with  the  impression  that  generally  prevails  on 
men’s  minds,  that  meat  once  a-day  is  enough  for 
a policeman  ? — I think  so.  With  their  present  pay 
they  are  able  to  get  good  substantial  food,  and  a 
good  meat  dinner ; but  there  are  other  expenses, 
such  as  the  cost  of  boots,  flannels,  stockings,  shirts, 
&c.,  which  they  require  of  the  best  quality.  To 
provide  these  they  would  want  some  extra  pay.  As 
a rule,  they  procure  suitable  nourishment  every  day 
in  the  year.  I see  their  food  from  time  to  time  in 
the  barrack,  and  I am  perfectly  satisfied  it  is  good, 
wholesome,  nutritious  food,  suitable  for  any  man. 

15188.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  they  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Government  with  uniform,  and  that 
they  have  to  provide  themselves  with  boots  and 
under-clothing  ? — I am. 

15189.  Is  it  your  experience,  from  your  knowledge 
of  the  men,  that  as  a rule  in  all  classes  of  the  men 
they  do  provide  themselves,  and  are  provided,  with 
proper  under-clothing  and  boots  P — Yes ; as  a rule  I 
find  that  their  under-clothing  is  good  and  suitable. 

15190.  You  say  “as  a rule.”  Are  there  any  excep- 
tions, or  is  there  any  tendency  to  an  exception  on 
the  subject  of  under-clothing  ? — No ; I have  never 
seen  a case  where  a man  had  a bad  shirt,  or  an 
unsuitable  shirt,  as  regards  cleanliness  and  texture. 

15191.  Have  you  been  able  to  trace  sickness  at  all 
amongst  them  to  defective  clothing  or  bad  boots  ? — 
No. 

15192.  Of  course,  you  have  got  policemen  of 
various  ages  and  periods  of  service.  We  will  begin 
' with  the  recruit  that  comes  down  from  the  depot ; 
does  he  generally  come  down  to  you  a well-fed, 
robust  young  man  for  his  time  of  life  ? — Yes. 

15193.  Tell  us  whether  the  state  of  health  in  which 
you  find  him  after  one  or  two  years  is  at  all  an 
index  of  any  want  of  proper  sustenance  or  means  of 
keeping  him  in  a good  state  of  physical  health  ? — 

I know  that  many  differ  from  me  in  the  force,  but 
my  opinion  is,  and  I have  always  held  it,  that  I 
would  not  send  a recruit  to  a city. 

15194.  I gather  from  that,  then,  that,  as  a matter 
of  medical  prudence  and  advice,  you  would  begin  by 
giving  the  recruit  country  work  ? — Yes,  for  many 
r Jasons. 

15195.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  consider  that  the 
temptations  of  a city  life  are  likely  to  lead  recruits 
into  bad  courses  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  a judicious 
thing  to  send  recruits  into  the  city.  One  reason  is 
that  if  a man  has  a tendency  to  any  dissipation,  you 
may  develop  it  in  the  city. 

15196.  You  think  that  a young  inexperienced  man 
is  more  likely  to  be  led  astray  than  a man  who  has 
been  some  time  in  the  force  ? — Yes,  in  ordinary 
times,  but  not  at  the  present;  the  duty  in  the 
counfry  is  more  regular  than  in  the  city,  where 
emergencies  arise  of  being  turned  out  of  barracks, 
and  there  are  night  patrols  and  various  duties  that 


would  not  occur  in  the  country,  and  which  would 
not  be  suitable  to  a young  man.  I would  like  to  see 
a man  of  certainly  eight  years’  service  brought  into 
the  city  in  preference  to  a young  man. 

15197.  Chairman. — Has  there  been  a tendency  to 
keep  very  young  men  out  of  Cork  ? — Wl^rever  I 
saw  a case  of  a young  man  getting  in  any  way  that 
I thought  debilitated,  from  whatever  cause,  through 
the  kindness  of  the  county  inspector,  who  always 
gets  on  very  well  with  me  and  takes  my  advice, 
I got  him  removed  to  a country  station,  or  what 
station  I thought  fit,  it  might  be  to  the  seaside.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer  to  have  under  his 
eye  the  welfare  of  those  young  men,  and  they  are  all 
pleased  with  that. 

15198.  The  debility  you  point  to  is  the  result  of 
temptation  from  one  thing  or  another,  and  not  the 
result  of  a deficiency  of  proper  food  P — Not  of  a 
deficiency  of  proper  food. 

15199.  Then,  I take  it,  that  a young  man  in  Cork 
does  not  suffer  from  deficiency  in  proper  clothing  ? 
— No ; I must  say  that  I have  never  seen  any  police- 
man, young  or  old,  suffer  for  want  of  food  by  inade- 
quate pay.  I think  that,  as  a rule,  they  all  live  well 
and  generously.  The  married  men  I do  pity,  more 
or  less,  because  they  cannot  procure  suitable  food, 
They  are  debarred  from  procuring  suitable  food  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  except  those  who  live  in 
barracks,  and  they  are  very  few.  If  a married  man 
belongs  to  a police  station,  take,  for  instance, 
St.  Luke’s  in  Cork,  in  the  midst  of  a respectable 
neighbourhood,  he  has  of  necessity  to  get  a house 
within  440  yards  from  the  station,  and  he  will  not 
get  that  under  10Z.  or  121.  a-year. 

15200.  That  would  be  about  4s.  a-week  ? — Yes. 

15201.  Taking  other  districts  in  Cork,  would  the 
average  weekly  rate  of  rent  be  as  high  as  4s.  a-week  ? 
— I would  say  they  would  not  get  suitable  accom- 
modation under  4s.  in  any  part  of  Cork. 

15201*.  3s.  a-week  would  be  about  81.  a-year? — 
Yes ; but  I do  not  think  that  a married  policeman 
could  get  proper  accommodation  under  something 
close  to  4s.  or  5s.in  any  place  in  Cork.  You  could  get 
accommodation,  of  course,  for  3s.  or  2s.  6d.,  but  I do 
not  think  proper  accommodation  could  be  got  by  a 
police  constable  at  a certain  distance  from  his  station 
in  the  general  run  of  places  for  less  than  a little 
under  5s.  a-week. 

15202.  Do  you  think,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  are 
able  to  get  it  for  3s.  outside  St.  Luke’s  parish  in 
Cork  ? — They  may,  but  not  proper  ones. 

15203.  But  have  you  any  pei’sonal  knowledge  on 
the  point  ? — Yes. 

15204.  What  is  your  personal  knowledge  ? — My 
personal  experience  is  that  it  is  between  4s.  and  5s. 
a-week. 

15205.  Outside  St.  Luke’s  ? — Yes,  outside  St. 
Luke’s.  The  only  difference  between  the  married 
men  outside  and  inside  barracks  is  the  accommoda- 
tion they  get  in  barracks.  I have  frequent  com- 
plaints of  married  men  who,  if  the  families  are  any 
way  large,  are  not  able  to  procure  suitable  food  that, 

I think,  should  be  procured  by  a constable  for  him- 
self and  family. 

15206.  Are  those  cases  exclusively  of  married  men 
living  out  of  barracks,  or  do  they  include  cases  of 
married  men  living  in  barracks  ? — The  married  men 
outside  barracks. 

15207.  Mr.  Harrel. — Exclusively  ? — Yes. 

15208.  Chairman. — Then  you  think  a married  man, 
living  in  barracks,  unless  he  has  a regular  patriarchal 
family,  or  in  very  exceptional  cases,  is  able  to  keep 
himself  ? — He  is  able  to  keep  himself,  but  that  is  all. 

15209.  Mr.  Harrel. — Following  that  point,  the 
accommodation  in  barracks  is,  I should  say,  as  a 
general  rule  in  Cork,  not  very  good? — It  is  very 
bad. 

15210.  Not  very  good  for  married  men  ? — No,  nor 
for  single  men  either. 

15211.  And  by  no  means  extensive  as  regards  the 
married  men  ? — By  no  means 
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15212.  Generally,  when  there  is  any  place  which  a difficulty  has  only  arisen  in  the  case  of  married  Mr.  James 
can  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  a married  man,  it  is  men  ? — Yes.  6-  Curtis, 

obtained  by  a constable  ? — Yes.  15226.  Furthermore,  even  amongst  married  men,  2Q  1882 

15213.  Or,  if  not  by  a man  above  the  rank  of  sub-  you  have  observed  a distinction  between  those 
constable,  it  is  certainly  by  a senior  sub-constable  ? accommodated  in  barracks  and  those  not  accom- 
— Yes.  modated  in  barracks  ? — Yes. 

15214.  Then  there  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  addi-  15227.  And  that  distinction  may  be  attributed 
tional  circumstance,  that  it  is  generally  the  man  on  partly  to  the  fact,  that  a man  out  of  barracks  is  at 
the  better  class  that  has  the  accommodation  in  additional  expense  for  lodging,  and  partly  to  the 
barracks  ? — Decidedly.  It  is  the  man  who  is  not  fact  that  the  man  out  of  barracks  is  usually  the  man 
well  able  to  pay  that  has  to  suffer.  A manned  sub-  who  is  on  the  lowest  scale  of  pay  ? — Exactly, 
coustable  has  to  suffer,  because  his  seniors  get  15228.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to 
preference  of  the  barrack  accommodation.  I do  not  state  on  the  subject,  particularly  as  regards 
think  there  could  be  found  worse  barracks  in  the  stoppages  when  men  are  a certain  period  of  time 
country  than  in  Cork.  All  old  houses,  generally  sick  ? — If  a man  gets  an  injury,  or  is  invalided  from 
speaking.  some  cause,  after  three  months  portion  of  his  pay  is 

15215.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  are  got  in  that  taken  from  him;  that  is  the  time  a man  would 
condition  ? — There  is  not  a barrack  in  the  city  of  require  most  pay  to  get  suitable  nutriment  so  as  to 
Cork,  with  one  exception,  that  I consider  suitable  enable  him  to  return  to  his  duties  as  soon  as 
for  the  police.  I consider  that  the  barracks  in  Cork  possible.  The  rule  is  a hardship  on  the  men. 
for  many  years  are  not  at  all  suitable  for  the  health  15229.  Without  asking  you  for  an  expression  of 
of  the  constabulary.  Money  has  been  for  some  years  opinion  as  to  why  the  rule  was  framed,  I take  it  that 
promised  for  a barrack  in  Cork,  but  not  a stone  has  you  have  had  very  few  cases  within  your  experience 
been  laid  yet.  There  are  no  recreation  yards;  nothing  of  malingering  in  the  constabulary  ? — No;  I would 
at  all  suitable  for  the  health  of  the  police.  not  say  I ever  came  across  a thorough  malingering 

15216.  Mr.  Holmes. — Summing  up  your  evidence  case.  As  a general  rule,  they  are  all  respectable 
so  far,  am  I entitled  to  say  that  in  your  opinion  the  men. 

present  rates  of  pay  are  adequate  for  all  single  men  15230.  If  this  rule  is  intended  to  prevent  malinger- 
and  for  such  married  men  as  are  accommodated  ing,  do  you  think  it  is  framed  in  such  a way  as  to  be 
in  barracks? — I do  not  think  so.  When  the  men  successful? — I do  not  think  the  rule  should  ever 
procure  proper  food  and  proper  under-clothing  and  have  been  established,  because  I think  it  is  a slur, 
other  necessaries,  I think  the  margin  between  the  and  at  the  same  time  that  a medical  man  should  be 
cost  and  the  amount  they  get  is  too  small.  able  to  detect  malingering. 

15217.  But  is  it  sufficient  to  provide  them  with  15231.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  it  possible  for  a medical 
necessary  food  and  with  proper  clothing  ? — It  is.  man,  no  matter  how  competent  he  is,  to  say  in  every 
15218.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  case  whether  a man  is  malingering  or  not  ? — I think 
single  men  or  the  married  men  accommodated  in  he  ought,  decidedly. 

barracks  have  to  go  in  debt  to  provide  themselves  15232.  Chairman. — Do  the  police  do  night  duty  in 
with  proper  food  and  clothing  ? — The  single  men  Cork  ? — Yes. 

have  no  right  to  go  in  debt  on  the  pay  they  have  at  15233.  Do  you  find  that  the  night  duty  knocks 
present ; but  a marx-ied  man,  either  in  barracks  or  many  men  up  ? — I find  that  it  is  very  hard  on  them, 
out  of  barracks,  has  not  sufficient  to  procure  for  A man  out  on  night  duty  may  not  get  a sufficient 
himself,  his  wife  and  children,  proper  nutriment  and  amount  of  sleep,  and  yet  he  has  to  appear  next 
clothing.  morning  on  parade  at  9 o’clock,  and  it  may  be  at  the 

15219.  I think  you  told  the  Chairman  that  in  your  police  office  afterwards.  If  a man  is  out  a night 
opinion  the  prices  of  the  main  articles  of  food  had  there  ought  to  be  a discretion  given  to  the  head  con- 
risen  since  1874.  If  that  be  the  case,  can  you  account  stable  at  the  station  to  relieve  that  man  from  parade 
for  the  fact  that  the  contract  prices  of  the  main  to  fit  him  for  his  duty. 

articles  of  food  are  less  than  they  were  in  1874  ? — 15234.  Do  you  consider  the  night  duty  very  trying 

The  increase  that  I know  is  in  nothing  more  than  to  the  health  ? — I do ; that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
meat,  and,  I believe,  in  meat  alone.  I said  that  young  men  ought  to  be  kept  out  of 

15220.  I am  speaking  now  from  a Return  showing  Cork, 
the  contract  prices  of  certain  articles  of  food  supplied  15235.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  every  police- 
to  the  prisons  in  seven  towns  in  Ireland,  of  which  man  stationed  in  Cork  has  in  his  turn  to  do  that 
Cork  is  one.  I find  from  this  Return  that  in  1874  night  duty  ? — Yes. 

the  contract  prices  of  beef  and  mutton  in  Cork  were  15236.  Would  you  say  that,  having  regard  to  the 
Qd.  per  lb.;  whereas  in  1882  the  price  of  beef  is  patrol  duty  to  be  done  at  night,  and  to  the  other 
Qd.,  and  the  price  of  mutton  7-5 d.  Can  you  explain  circumstances,  the  duty  to  be  done  in  a large  city 
how  it  is  that  the  retail  prices  are  higher  and  the  like  Cork  is  heavier  and  more  trying  on  the  health 
contract  prices  lower  now  than  in  1874  ? — The  only  than  the  duty  to  be  done  in  country  districts  ? — A 
way  I can  account  for  it  is  the  competition.  great  deal  more ; a man  is  out  on  night  duty ; he 

15221.  Mr.  Ham-el. — Might  I ask  what  the  price  arrests  a drunken  man,  or  any  other  prisoner,  and 
was  in  1874,  and  what  it  is  now  ? — We  used  to  go  has  to  take  him  to  the  lock-up.  He  may  be  kept  up 
into  the  market  in  1874  and  buy  mutton  at  from  longer  than  his  time  of  duty,  and  he  has  to  appear 
9jd.  to  10d.,  and  beef  at  lid. ; now  we  pay  Is.  and  next  morning  to  prosecute  the  prisoner,  or  appear  at 
Is.  Id.  and  Is.  2d.  parade  in  the  morning.  That  comes  hard  upon  him. 

15222.  Do  you  mean  for  exactly  the  same  joints  ? 15237.  Do  you  find  that  the  change  from  country  to 

— Yes.  city  duty  has  an  effect  on  the  health  of  the  men  ? — 

15223.  Mr.  Holmes. — Would  there  be  any  possi-  In  young  men  I do.  I find  they  are  more  liable  to 
bility,  in  a city  like  Cork,  where  there  are  so  many  colds  and  coughs  than  men  who  are  eight  or  nine 
barracks,  for  the  men  to  combine  and  get  their  meat  years  in  the  service.  If  you  bring  a man  of  eight  or 
at  cheaper  rates  than  now  ? — I think  so  ; it  would  be  nine  years’  service  into  the  city  the  duty  does  not 
very  advisable.  act  upon  him  at  all  as  it  does  on  a young  man  just 

15224.  Do  you  not  think  that  a little  management  from  the  depot  or  a country  station, 
would  enable  that  to  be  done  ? — I do ; it  would  be  a 15238.  But  it  does  tell  upon  young  men  who  are 
very  great  thing  for  the  men,  and  most  advisable  not  hardened  in  the  service  ? — Yes. 
to  do.  15239.  Mr.  Harrel. — And  the  injurious  effects  of 

15225.  Mr.  Harrel. — Then,  to  sum  up — as  an  those  duties  are  very  much  added  to  by  their  irregu- 
experienced  medical  attendant  of  the  constabulary,  larity  and  uncertainty  ?— Yes. 
your  experience  is,  as  regards  the  physical  capacity  15240.  In  point  of  fact,  the  duty  could  be  done 
of  the  men,  and  as  regards  food  and  clothing,  that  with  as  great  efficiency  and  advantage  to  the  public, 
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Mr.  Jam<s  and  with  less  injury  to  the  men,  if  the  night  duties  15241.  And  certain,  at  least  for  that  fixed  period  of 
G.  Curtis.  vvere  allocated  to  a certain  number  of  men  for  a time,  of  getting  his  meals  regularly  ?— -Yes. 

" certain  fixed  period,  by  which  a certain  amount  of  15242.  Chairman. — Is  it  your  experience  that  when 

20  Oct.,  18  . 1.e„u]arity  of  botll  food  an(j  1>est  would  be  obtained  the  men  come  to  thirty  years’  service  they  ought  to 

for  that  fixed  period? — Yes,  decidedly ; in  that  way  be  entitled  to  retire  ? — That  is  my  opinion, 
the  men  would  get — as  yon  say — a proper  amount  15243.  You  think  that  everything  that  it  is  fair  to 
of  rest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a proper  amount  get  Out  of  a man  has  been  got  out  by  that  time?— 

of  work,  and ' which  work  would  not  intex-fere  with  I do. 

their  health  : if  a man  had  hard  work,  he  would  be  15244.  Do  you  think  it  is  got  out  before  that  time? 
certain  of  sufficient  rest,  — No;  I think  that  is  a faix'  time. 


Mr.  Wellington  Oolomb,  Assistant  Inspector-  General,  examined. 

Mr. Wellington  15245.  Chairman.—. Please  to  state  the  position  the  principal  towns— Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford, 
Colomb.  which  you  hold. — l am  Assistant  Inspector-General.  Galway,  Belfast,  and  Kilkenny  ? — I will  give  you  all 

15246.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  ? the  towns  that  have  a free  force. 

20  Oct.,  1882.  pjve  years.  15261.  Can  you  furnish  us  with  Returns  showing 

15247.  Previously  to  holding  that  position  you  the  actual  mode  in  which  the  free  force  is  distributed 
were  county  inspector  ?— Yes.  through  the  various  counties,  ridings,  and  towns  in 

15248.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  force  Ireland  ? — Yes. 
altogether? — Thirty- one  years.  15262.  Be  pleased  to  hand  it  in.; — Yes.  [See 

15249.  The  entire  force  consists  at  present  of  over  Appendix  I (No.  6).] 

13,000  men  ? — Yes.  The  nominal  strength  is  13,284,  15263.  How  often  has  the  Lord  Lieutenant  power 

exclusive  of  121  men  appointed  as  additional  to  vai’y  the  free  quota  available  for  any  particular 
-.constabulary  under  the  Protection  of  Property  district  ? — Once  every  five  years. 

Act.  15264.  Does  he  avail  himself  in  practice  of  that 

15250.  Taking  the  13,284  men,  they  are  enrolled  power,  that  is  to  say,  is  there  an  actual  revision 
under  various  Acts  of  Parliament  ? — Yes.  made  every  five  years  ? — Yes  ; there  is  a careful 

15251.  Will  yon  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  the  revision  made, 
constitution  of  the  force  ?— Of  that  nominal  force  15265.  As  a rule,  does  that  revision- result  in 
there  are  9,469  of  the  free  force.  changes  of  the  proportions  of  the  free  force  made 

15252.  Tell  ns,  first  of  all,  what  Statute  at  present  available  at  the  end  of  five  year's,  or  is  it-  allowed  to 
those  men  are  under,  and  also  what  the  meaning  of  remain  as  it  stood?: — I was  not  in  the  office  when 
the  free  force  is  ? — The  free  force  of  constables,  the  changes  were  made  in  1877,  but  I am  aware 
acting  constables,  and  sub-constables  is  limited  by  there  were  some  changes  made ; because  the 
11  & 12  Viet.,  cap.  72,  to  10,006 ; but  the  Lord  schedule  will  be  found  in  the  Order  in  Council  of 
Lieutenant  has  power,  under  20  & 21  Viet.,  cap.  17.,  the  27th  July,  1877.  . 

to  vary  this,  number  every  five  years,  subject  only  to  15266.  There,  were  some  changes  made  at  the  revi- 
the  above  limit  as  a maximum.  That  is  the  free  sion  which  took  place  lately  ? — There  were, 
force.  15267.  Is  there  any  principle  running  through 

15253.  Has  his  Excellency  availed  himself  of  that  those  changes  which  one  could  say  was  a leading 
power  to  reduce  the  number  from  10,006  to  9,469  ? principle  ? — Yes. 

— No.  This  is  the  nominal  force  which  he  can  15268.  What  was  that,  please?— That  was  to 
redistribute  all  over  Ireland.  When  I speak  of  the  apportion  the  free  force  to  the  localities  according 
nominal  force,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  vacancies,  to  their  population  and  area,  taking  into  account 
At  the  last  redistribution  on  the  27th  July,  which  that,  besides  the  free  force,  there  is  a revenue  force, 
is  the  legal  date  for  making  the  Order  in  Council,  which  is  also  paid  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  or 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  rather  increased  the  free  force  paid  by  the  revenue. 

of  Ireland.  In  1877  it  was  reduced  by  something  15269.  When  you  say  “ taking  into  account  the 
over  600  men.  revenue  force,”  in  what  way  do  they  take  it  into 

15254.  Previously  to  1877  did  it  amount  to  the  account  ? — If  I give  you  an  instance,  it  will  show 
full  permissive  number,  namely,  10,006  ? — It  did.  you.  Donegal,  a very  large  county,  has  a free  force 
15255.  In  1877  it  was  reduced  to  the  strength  at  of  307  men,  and  . a revenue  force  of  220.  Now,  it 
which  it  now  happens  to  stand  ? — Yes,  a little  under  is  quite  plain  220  men  cannot  be  solely  employed 
the  strength  at  which  it  now  happens  to  stand.  for  revenue  purposes.  There  is  not  sufficient  wox'k 

15256.  What  was  the  number  in  1877  ?— 9,381.  for  them.  They  have  plenty  of  time  to  do  other 
15257.  Is  the  difference  between  9,381,  the  number  work,  and  they  actually  do  the  regular  police  work 
to  which  it  was  reduced  in  1877,  and  9,469,  the  of  the  county.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  men 
number  at  which  it  now  stands,  attributable  to  a in  any  way.  You  cannot  distinguish  one  set  of  men 
fresh  Order  of  the  Lord  Lieutenent’s,  or  is  it  some  from  another.  They  do  the  work  of  the  sub-districts, 
accidental  difference  ? — The  increase  is  in  conse-  in  fact,  all  sorts  of  police  work,  as  well  as  their 
quence  of  an  Order  in  Council  made  by  the  present  regular  work. 

Lord  Lieutenant  in  July  last.  15270. 1 suppose  other  counties  in  Ireland  have  not 

15258.  It  is  called  the  “ free  force.”  Tell  us  why  by  any  means  so  large  a revenue  force  as  Donegal  ? 
it  is  called  the  free  force,  and  how -its  distribution  — No ; the  next  largest  is  Tyrone,  which  has  thirty- 
among  the  various  counties  is  regulated. — It  is  seven  men. 

called  the  free  force,  because  the.whole  cost  of  it  is  15271.  That  is  a great  jump  from  220  to  37. 
borne  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  Up  to  1847  half  15272.  Is  the  presence  of  that  force  the  result  of 
the  cost  of  the  free  force  was  boi-ne  by  the  local  some  habit  of  smuggling  or  distilling  ? — -It  is  the 
rates.  result  of  a habit  of  distilling.  Donegal  is  a very 

15259.  On  what  principle  is  the  free  force  dis-  mountainous  country.  It  is  not  altogether  because 
tributed  through  the  various  counties  .in  Ireland  ? — it  is  a mountainous  countxy  that  there  is  distilling, 
It  is  distributed  by  a calculation  made  upon  the  but- it  has  been  the  habit.  _ 

area  and  the  population;  in  the  cities  and  towns  15273.  But,  as  I understand,  there  is  no  distinction 
upon  the  population  alone..  . whatever  between  the  duties  of  the  man  who  happens 

15260.  Can  you  tell  us  the  number  in  the  case.- of  to  be  on  the  revenue  strength  and  the  duties  of  the 
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rdan  who  happens  to  be  on  the  free  force  ? — Not  the  tenant  has  sufficient  evidence  before  him  to  believe  Mr.  Wellington 
least.  that  a county  is  disturbed  and  requires  an  extra  Colomb. 

15274.  It  comes  to  this,  that  the  ordinary  police  number  of  men,  he  can,  on  being  satisfied  of  this,  20  ' gg2 

force  of  the  county,  after  the  abolition  of  the  revenue  appoint  whatever  number  he  thinks  is  sufficient  for  '' 

police,  was  increased  in  that  particular  county  and  the  locality  or  county.  There  is  a very  curious 
in  others  ? — That  is  the  state  of  the  case.  attempt  at  limitation,  which  is  no  limitation  at  all. 

15275.  When  you  spoke  a while  ago  of  the  free  It  is  limited  to  100  men  for  any  barony,  parish,  &c., 
force  consisting  of  10,006  at  its  maximum,  and  men-  or  portion  of  barony.  If  a county  is  proclaimed, 
tioned  the  various  ranks  composing  it,  I remarked  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  power  to  appoint  100  men 
that  you  omitted  the  head  constables.  What  was  to  each  barony ; but  if  it  is  proclaimed  by  smaller 
the  cause  of  that  omission  ? — The  head  constables,  portions  than  baronies,  there  is  legal  power  really  to 
although  paid  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  are  place  more  men  in  a county  than  there  is  standing 
not  among  what  is  technically  called  the  free  room  for,  although  there  is  an  attempted  limitation 
force.  in  the  Act. 

15276.  What  part  of  the  force,  from  a Parliamen-  15291.  This  Act,  it  appears,  enables  an  extra  force 

tary  or  legislative  point  of  view,  are  they  supposed  to  be  placed  in  a county  in  two  ways,  by  the  Lord 
to  belong  to  ? — There  is  a certain  number  fixed  for  Lieutenant  on  the  application  of  the  magistrates, 

the  whole  of  Ireland,  as  in  the  case  of  the  officers,  and  then  there  is  no  restriction,  or  by  the  Lord 

As  a matter  of  fact,  men  of  their  rank  being  gene-  Lieutenant,  proprio  motu,  after  such  inquiry  as  he 

rally  distributed  at  discretion,  just  as  officers  are,  thinks  fit  to  make,  and  then  there  is  a limitation 

through  the  country,  there  is  no  particular  alloca-  such  as  you  desci-ibe  ? — Tes,  there  is  an  attempted 
tion  of  them  by  counties.  limitation. 

15277.  Passing  from  the  free  force  to  the  revenue  15292.  Can  those  powers  under  the  12th  and  13th 
force,  will  you  tell  us  how  it  stands? — There  are  sections  be  exercised  together  ? — Yes. 

400  men  allowed  for  revenue  purposes  under  21  & 15293.  And  are  occasionally  ? — Yes. 

22  Viet.,  cap.  40.  15294.  That  is  to  say,  in  addition  to  the  number 

15278.  By  what  authority  are  they  distributed  ? — which  to-day  may  be  sent  at  the  request  of  the 

By  the  Inspector- General.  - magistrates,  in  six  months  hence,  if  the  necessity 

15279.  And  the  number  of  men  to  be  sent  to  each  arises,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may,  under  the  13th 
locality  is  at  his  discretion  ? — Yes.  section,  send  more  ? — Yes. 

15280.  Do  the  Excise  authorities  exercise  any  dis-  15295.  Then,  in  the  case  of  men  sent  under  those 
cretion  in  the  matter  ? — No.  I am  not  aware  that  pi-ovisions,  I believe  part  of  the  expense  is  borne  by 
they  interfere  at  all.  Of  course,  if  they  saw  a the  county  or  by  the  district  ? — By  the  county  in 
necessity  for  removing  the  men,  they  would  l-epre-  all  cases  under  section  12,  and  by  localities  ox- 
sent  it,  and  it  would  be  done  at  once.  districts  uxxder  section  13.  Thex-e  is  power  to  chax-ge 

15281.  The  expexxse  of  those  men  is  altogether  the  district  or  bax-ony,  but  it  is  not  often  exercised, 
borne  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer  ? — Yes.  15296.  Then  the  expense  is  chiefly  thrown  on  the 

15282.  Are  there  any  counties  and  towns  that  do  county  ? — At  least,  just  now  it  is,  because  generally 
not  contain  any  revenue  men  ? — There  are  no  towns  the  whole  county  is  pretty  equally  clistxxrbed. 
in  Ireland  that  have  any  revenue  men,  and  there  15297.  Is  there  aixy  definite  nxxmber  of  men  ixow  in 
are  only  eight  counties  that  have  revenue  men,  as  Ireland  who  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  extra 
the  Return  will  fully  show.  force  ? — There  ax-e,  under  section  12,  xxominally  936, 

15283.  Oxxe  may  assume  that  in  the.  disti-ibution  of  and  under  section  13  thex-e  are  2,443. 
the  i*evenue  men  their  ox-iginal  object  is  stx-ictly  15298.  Suppose  those  mexx  ax-e  x-emoved  from  the 
attended  to,  and  men  are  only  allocated  for  revenue  counties  or  districts  to  which  they  are  sent  under 
pxxrposes  to  counties  where  thex-e  exists  illicit  distil-  either  of  those  sections,  of  course,  if  sent  back  to 
ling  or  something  else  of  the  kind  ? — Yes.  Dublin  they  become  immediately  again  a bux-den  on 

15284.  We  may  pass  to  the  next  force. — The  next  the  Impex-ial  Exchequer  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
is  the  extra,  fox-ce,  under  6 Wm.  IV,  cap.  13.  The  expense  ? — Yes.  There  are  only  two  coxu-ses  to 
12th  section  deals  with  one  pox-tion  of  that  extx-a  pursue.  One  is  to  discharge  the  men.  The  other  is 
force,  axxd  the  13th  with  another.  That  under  that  they  must  become  a burdeii  on  the  Impex-ial 
the  12th  section  is  applied  for  by  the  magistrates  Excheqnei-,  supposixxg  they  ax-e  withdi-awn  from  the 
of  the  county.  If  they  think  the  fox-ce  of  the  county  counties. 

is  not  sufficient,  they  apply  to  the  Lox-d  Lieutenant  14299.  What  is  the  Act  of  Pax-liament  which  regu- 
for  a certain  nxxmber  of  men,  whatever  they  think  lates  the  entix-e  stx-ength  of  the  combination  of  the 
sufficient,  and,  as  a rule,  that  number  is -granted.  ‘ three  forces,  the  fx-ee,  the  revenue,  and  the  extra  ? 

15285.  Is  there  any  limit  within,  which  tlxeir  — Thex-e  is  no  oxxe  Act.  They  all  depend  upon  their 
application  must  be  restiicted  ? — Noxic.  Thex-e  is  own  Acts.  Thex-e  is  none  actually  fixed  by  Act  but 
no  statutory  limit.  * the  free  fox-ce  and  the  i-evenue. 

15286.  The  Act  enables  a number  of  constables  to  15300.  Is  thex-e  any  statntox-y  limit  to  the  number 
be  em-olled  in  addition  to  the  10,006,  and  in  addition  of  mexx  in  the  extra  force  ? — No. 
to  the  x-evenue  police,  for  extx-a  purposes.  Is  there  15301.  Mr.  Harr  el. — It  is  kept  up  to  what  is 
any  limit  contained  iix  the  Act,  or  any  Order  in  called  the  nomiixal  strength  ? — It  is  mox-e  than  that 
Council  made  under  a provision  of  the  Act,  limiting  — it  is  kept  up  to  an  actual  strength, 
or  restricting  the  number  which  may  be  enrolled  ? 15302.  It  caixnot  exceed  at  any  time,  though,  the 

— Thex-e  is  a general  resti-iction.  I do  not  think  fixed  nominal  stx-ength  for  the  time  being- ? No. 
thex-e  is  any  provision  iix  the  Act,  but  there  is  a 15303.  Chairman. — But  it  is  declai-ed  what  the 
general  x-estx-iction  which  prevents  i-eci-niting  above  nominal  strength  shall  be  ? — It  is  arranged  by 
the  nominal  stx-ength  of  the  whole  force.  Ordex-s  in  Coxuxcil  for  each  coxinty  separately.  So 

15287.  What  is  the  nominal  strength  of  the  whole  you  get  the  aggregate  by  the  sepai-ate  Oi-ders  in 
force  ? — At  px-esent  it  is  13,248.  Council.  . 

15288.  Is  that  nominal  strength  fixed  under  an  Act  15304.  Ai-e  those  Orders  in  Council  the  Oi-ders  m 
of  Pax-liament  ? — Yes,  according  to  Act  of  Farlia-  Council  by  which  forces  are  sent  to  counties  . 
ment.  Yes. 

15289.  I suppose  you  will  be  able  to  state  later  on  15305.  Therefore  the  strength  of  the  forces  at  any 
the  mode  in  which  the  general  restriction  to  13,248  particular  time  will  depend”  simply  on  the  numbei 

is  made  ? Yes.  of  the  force  who  may  happen,  under  either  or  these 

15290.  Passing  then  from  the  men  who  can  be  sections  of  the  Act  of  Wm.  IV,  to  be  extra  policemen 
appoi-tioned  to  the  counties-under  seetkm— 12- -e£-&~  4n- -eounties-S-— Yes^  who.  may  happen  to  ave  een 
Wm.  IV,  cap.  13,  tell  us  what  is  done  under  appointed  by  the  Loi-d  Lieutenant’s  order, 
section  13.— Under  section  13,  if  the  Lord  Lieu-  15306.  So  there  is  practically  no  limit  whatever . 
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Mr.Wellington  — Practically  no  limit.  Of  course,  you  cannot 
Colon)  b.  recruit. 

20  Oct  1882  1 5307.  Pass,  please,  to  the  next  force.  — In 

’’  ' addition  to  the  three  forces  already  mentioned — 

the  free,  revenue,  and  extra — there  is  a reserve 
force,  the  legal  strength  of  which  is  400  men,  under 
2 & 3 Viet.,  cap.  75,  and  9 & 10  Viet.,  cap.  97. 

15308.  What  is  the  object,  and  what  are  the 
duties  of  the  reserve  ? — The  object  of  the  reserve  is 
to  have  a force  at  the  depot  ready  to  be  sent  to 
various  parts  of  Ireland.  The  word  “ reserve  ” 
expresses  really  what  it  is  intended  to  be.  Once 
the  three  former  forces — the  free,  the  revenue,  and 
the  extra — go  to  a county,  you  cannot  tell  one  from 
the  other.  There  is  no  distinguishing  mark,  but 
there  is  a nominal  list  of  the  reserve  force,  so  that 
they  are  aways  distinguishable  from  the  rest. 

15309.  When  the  reserve  men  are  sent  to  do  duty 
in  a county,  are  they  ever  sent  as  extra  men? — No, 
but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  act  as  extra  men.  That 
is  to  say,  they  are  not  called  extra  men,  but  they  do 
the  duty  that  any  of  the  other  men  would  do.  They 
are  sent  suddenly,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country. 

15310.  When  reserve  men  are  sent,  primd  facie 
their  expense  would  be  borne  by  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  ? — When  they  go  from  the  dep6t,  half 
the  expense  is  borne  by  the  locality,  barony  or 
county. 

15311.  Is  that  the  result  of  a provision  in  one  of 
the  Acts  constituting  the  reserve,  or  is  it  because 
they  go  as  extra  men  ? — It  is  in  one  of  the  Acts  con- 
stituting the  reserve. 

15312.  What  Act  is  that,  please? — I think  it  is 
the  20  & 21  Viet.,  cap.  40. 

15313.  Who  has  the  authority  and  discretion  of 
sending  those  reserve  men  to  do  duty  in  any  parti- 
cular place? — The  Inspector-General,  subject,  of 
course,  as  all  those  things  are,  to  the  control  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant. 

15314.  Mr.  Ha/rrel. — The  reserve  force,  then  at 
present,  are  not  transferred  to  a county  under  either 
the  12th  or  13th  section  of  the  Act,  which  provides 
for  the  supplying  of  an  extra  force  ? — The  Act  is 
2 & 3 Viet.,  cap.  75,  sec.  6 : “It  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  Inspector- General  of  the  said  Constabulary, 
subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  said  Lord 
Lieutenant,  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors, 
froni  time  to  time  to  order  and  direct  that  the 
whole  or  any  portion  of  the  said  reserve  force,  or 
the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  said  Constabulary 
force,  from  time  to  time  placed  in  the  said  depot  as 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  shall  go  and  repair  to  such 
place  or  places  in  any  county  or  counties,  county 
of  a city  of  a town  or  town  liberties  in  Ireland,  as 
shall  be  mentioned  in  such  Order,  and  shall  remain 
there  for  such  length  of  time,  or  remove  to  or 
remain  at  any  other  place  or  places  in  the  same  or 
any  other  county,  city,  or  town,  for  such  time  or 
, times,  and  shall  return  to  the  said  depot  in  or  near 
Dublin  at  such  time  or  times  respectively,”  &c. 
Then  the  chargeability  of  the  expense  is  shown  in 
gjetion  7. 

15315.  Chairman. — The  marginal  note  is  that  the 
expense  of  the  reserve  force  is  to  be  advanced  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  ? — Ves. 

15316.  And  the  next  section  provides  that  a moiety 
shall  be  paid  by  the  counties  in  which  the  force  is 
employed  ?— -Yes,  under  section  8. 

15317.  When  they  are  sent  to  counties  to  do  duty, 
do  they  become  part  of  the  extra  force  of  that 
county  ? — No.  They  do  not  come  under  6 Wm.  IV. 

15318.  They  are  quite  separate  ? — Quite  separate. 


They  still  remain  reserve,  and  still  remain  on  a 
nominal  list. 

15319.  Are  the  reserve  men  ever  sent  as  extra 
policemen  ? — Never.  As  soon  as  the  Lord  Lieu- 

tenant’s order  is  issued  it  is  sent  to  the  Com- 
mandant, who  has  authority  to  enlist  up  to  tho 
number  the  Lord  Lieutenant  appoints. 

15320.  Where  is  the  reserve  force  stationed  ? — 
The  reserve  force  is  scattered  through  various 
counties  in  Ireland,  and  there  are  some  few  belong 
ing  to  it  at  the  depot. 

15321.  Mr.  Marvel. — Then  this  is  a third  method 
by  which  the  free  force  of  a county  is  supplemented 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace  ? — Quite  so. 

15322.  One  at  the  request  of  the  magistrates,  one  at 
the  option  or  discretion  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
the  third  by  the  Inspector-General  ? — Yes.  In  tho 
second,  the  recommendation  to  appoint  compulsorily 
under  the  Proclamation  is  indorsed  by  the  Inspector- 
General. 

15323.  But,  after  all,  there  are  the  three  different 
methods  ? — Yes,  except  this,  that  the  reserve  force 
is  sent  down  for  a short  time. 

15324.  But  in  practice  it  is  not? — We  have  not 
been  able  to  avoid  that. 

15325.  Chairman. — At  this  moment,  how  many 
purely  reserve  men  are  at  the  depot  ? — I think  there 
are  at  present  439  men  in  the  total  of  the  reserve, 
and  that  268  of  these  are  serving  in  counties,  the 
remainder  being  at  the  depot,  or  at  the  Curragh. 

15326.  Having  disposed  of  the  reserve,  will  you 
proceed  to  the  next  force  ? — The  next  force  is  the 
additional  constabulary  under  the  Prevention  of 
Crimes  Act  of  this  year,  section  18.  On  the 
1st  October,  speaking  from  memory,  there  were 
121  men  in  that  force. 

15327.  Does  that  place  any  limit  ? — None. 

15328.  Does  it  indirectly  limit  the  number  of  men 
you  can  enrol  ? — No.  We  have  got  authority  from 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  enrol  as  many  men  as  we 
like,  so  as  to  have  men  prepared  for  this. 

15329.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  Belfast 
foi'ce  ? — Nothing,  except  that  the  free  force  was 
increased  by  sixty-four  men  on  the  Inspectoi'- 
General’s  x'ecommendation. 

15330.  First,  I should  like  to  ask  you  whether  the 
Belfast  men  are  included  under  one  head  or  the 
other  of  the  various  forces  you  have  mentioned  ? — 
They  arc  included  under  one  head  properly  speak- 
ing, namely,  the  free  force.  There  are  220  xnen 
included  under  the  free  force,  and  there  are  320  that 
are  under  section  12  of  6 Wm.  IV,  cap.  13. 

15331.  For  whom  the  borough  contributes  portion 
of  the  expense  ? — Yes.  In  Londonderry  there  is  no 
power,  as  long  as  the  place  is  not  disturbed,  of 
' increasing  the  force  in  any  way. 

15332.  Is  there  not  the  same  power  as  there  would 
be  in  Limerick  or  Cork  ? — No.  According  to  the 
Act  of  Parliament  that  beai-s  upon  Londonderry, 
unless  the  city  is  disturbed  you  cannot  increase  the 
permanent  force. 

15333.  I suppose  the  right  to  increase  it  lies  with 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  if  it  is  disturbed  ? — Yes,  if  it 
is  proclaimed.  Of  course,  you  can  send  reserve  men 
there,  and  draft  men  temporarily,  but  increase  the 
permanent  force,  you  cannot  without  a new  Act  of 
Parliament. 

15334.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  power  given,  like 
the  12th  section  of  Wm.  IV,  to  increase  it  ? — No. 

15335.  But  there  is  a power  under  the  13th? — 
Yes. 

15336.  There  is  no  other  force  we  can  ask  about  ? 
— That  includes  the  whole  of  the  force. 


[The  Commissioners  adjourned,  having  concluded  the  taking  of  evidence.] 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  ROYAL  IRISH  CONSTABULARY. 


(1.)— Table  showing  the  Rates  of  Pay  of  the  Head  and  other  Constables  of  the  Constabulary  Force 
from  1836  to  1882. 


Under  6 months 
24  0 0* 


adcr  6 months 


(Signed) 


C.  HAFFIELD. 


Royal  Irish  Constabulary  Office,  Dublin  Castle, 
August  30, 1882. 
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Appendix  I.  (2.) — Length  of  Service  of  Head  and  other  Constables  in  July  1882. 


Years  of  Service. 

Head 
Constable, 
1st  Class. 

Head 

Constable, 
2nd  Class. 

Constable. 

Acting 

Constable. 

Sub- 

Constable. 

Under  6 months  ..  .. 

1,308 

Over  6 and  under  12  months  . 

•• 

960 

1 year  and  over  . . 

1,613 

702 

575 

1 

531 

2 

492 

». 

8 

8 

643 

13 

12 

532 

10 

16 

443 

9 „ 

27 

26 

378 

10  ,,  . • . . .. 

26 

12 

.307 

35 

31 

397 

12  ,,  . . ■ • * . 

i 

44 

29 

265 

13  ,,  ..  ..  •• 

l 

80 

44 

279 

l 

115 

35 

284 

4 

149 

49 

248 

16  „ ..  • • 

9 

139 

39 

181 

17  ,,  • • » • • • 

8 

130 

28 

82 

7 

109 

11 

80 

19  ,,  . * , , 

7 

111 

75 

20  „ 

11 

100 

14 

21  „ 

97 

7 

69 

22  „ 

5 

97 

5 

23  „ 

1 

9 

79 

1 

82 

24  „ 

2 

15 

124 

3 

76 

25  „ 

7 

55 

5 

47 

9 

92 

3 

52 

27 

2 

24 

75 

3 

57 

28  „ 

22 

103 

5 

70 

29 

6 

18 

93 

66 

30  ,,  . . . , ,, 

12 

11 

73 

4 

27 

31 

15 

6 

9 

1 

3 

8 

4 

5 

1 

33  „ 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

7 

1 

38  ,,  .. 

3 

d3  ••  I,  • • 

"l 

Totals 

75 

191 

2,005 

405 

11,075 

Grand  Total  . . 

13,751 

(3.)—  -Return  of  the  Number  of  Candidates  in  the  last  two  years. 

Note. — The  number  of  recruits  attested  includes  those  who,  though  attested,  were  not  finally  received  into  the  Force. 


Year. 

Month. 

Number  of 
Candidates 
Enrolled. 

Year. 

Month. 

Number  of 

Candidates  Remarks. 

Attested. 

1880 

November 

201 

1880 

63 

December 

200 

December 

261 

1881 

January 

260 

1881 

January 

278 

February 

334 

February 

187 

March 

273 

March 

202 

April  .. 

167 

April  . . 

97 

140 

Mav  .. 

184 

104 

214 

July  .. 

84 

July  .. 

113 

August 

86 

August 

227 

September 

64 

September 

66 

October 

88 

October 

189 

118 

179 

December 

211 

Decemb  r 

136 

1882 

January 

327 

1882 

197 

February 

284 

February 

261 

March 

193 

211 

„ 

April  . . 

191 

April  .. 

172 

May  .. 

May  . . 

215 

101 

June  .. 

168 

July  .. 

717 

July  .. 

219 

August 

390 

August 

423 

September 

294 

September 

289 

October 

m 

October 

259 

Total 

5,223 

Total 

4,810 

Dated  at  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  Depot,  November  6,  1882. 

(Signed)  P.  J.  BRACKEN, 

Adjutant,  for  Commandant,  on  leave. 
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(4.) — Table  showing  the  Number  of  Head  and  other  Constables  who  have  Retired  on  Pension  in  each  of  the  Six  Financial  Years  from  the  1st  April,  1876,  to  the 
31st  March,  1882,  distinguishing  each  Rank,  and  giving  the  cause  of  Retirement. 
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B 

1 

•lB?°X 

S S £ 3 S S 

1,837 

306 

Total  Numbe 
and  ot 
Constables  ! 

•Xjn  q uo  Lmfuj 

8 

15 

12 

18 

27 

38 

2 

§ 

•qu^aq-iii 

s S 1 1 1 1 

2 

a 

Acting  and  Sub-Constables. 

Both  Ranks. 

•TO°X 

171 

145 

130 

126 

121 

134 

§ 

“ 

•Xinfl  uo  Xanfuj 

7 
9 

8 
14 
21 
28 

» 

2 

•qipaq-HI 

104 

136 

122 

112 

100 

106 

g 

S 

1 

s 

•fi°x 

159 

122 

117 

117 

118 
130 

a 

s 

uo  Xinfuj 

6 

9 

8 

13 

21 

27 

S 

2 

•qUaaq-HI 

153 

113 

109 

104 

97 

103 

g 

2 

Acting  Constables. 

TB1°X 

2 S3  2 m 

3 

2 

•Xjng  uo  jCanfuj 

- 

- 

•qiieaq-m 

11 

23 

13 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Constables. 

•TO°X 

173 

133 

127 

162 

111 

115 

s 

« 

•X}ng  uo  Xmfuj 

1 

4 

4 

6 

10 

s 

» 

•qqiBaq-HI 

172 

128 

123 

158 

105 

105 

a 

s 

Head  Constables. 

Both  Classes. 

T®1°X 

35 

38 

40 

26 

25 

25 

i 

« 

•Xjng  uo  Xnifuj 

- 

•qipaq-m 

35 

37 

40 

26 

25 

25 

CO 

Second  Class. 

T®1°X 

23 

16 

17 

12 

14 

8 

§ 

2 

•X]nQ  no  Xjnfuj 

- 

•q?I«aq-HI 

23 

15 

17 

12 

14 

8 

£ 

2 

First  Class. 

•Piox 

2 g S 3 a a 

£ 

2 

■Xjng  uo  Xjnfuj 

•qjlBaq-ni 

12 

22 

23 

14 

11 

17 

£ 

5 

Financial  Year. 

1876- 77  .. 

1877- 78  

1878- 79  .. 

1879- 80  ..  

1880- 81  . . . . , , ## 

1881-82  .. 

Totals  for  six  years  ..  ,,  .. 

Average  per  annum  to  nearest  whole  number 

W 


o' 


o 
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(5.) — Return  showing  the  Number  of  Head  and  other  Constables  Married  and  Unmarried  on 
March  31, 1881. 


Rank. 

Married. 

Unmarried. 

Total. 

Sub-Constable  .. 

1,981 

Acting  Constable 

222 

Constable  . . . . 

1,204 

Head  Constable 

100 

59 

225 

Total 

3,573 

7,273 

10,846 

Kote. — In  September  1882  the  total  number  of  men  in  the  above  ranks  was  13,750,  and  the  number  of  married  men  was  3,513 
of  whom  1,412  were  accommodated  in  barracks,  leaving  2,101  not  accommodated.  The  average  length  of  service  at  which  ’ men 
married  was  10  years  9 months. 


(6.)— -Constitution  and  Allocation  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  on  the  1st  October,  1882. 


(A.) 

Counties,  &c. 

(B0 

Free  Force. 

(C.) 

Revenue 

Extra  Force 

under  6 Wm.  IV,  cap.  13. 

(F.) 

Total 

Nominal 

Auxiliaries. 

(D.) 

Section  12. 

(E.) 

Section  13, 
Proclamation. 

Reserve. 

of 

Crimes  Act, 
Section  IS. 

Antrim  County 

254 

Armagh  „ 

186 

186 

114 

Cavan  „ 

248 

Clare  „ 

328 

200 

Cork,  E.R.  ,, 

422 

Cork,  W.R.  ,. 

319 

— 

Donegal  „ 

307 

220 

100 

266 

Dublin  „ 

224 

10 

Fermanagh  ,, 

164 

20 

Galway,  E.R.  „ 

289 

183 

Galway,  V .R.  ,, 

288 

17 

22 

225 

552 

Kerry  „ 

375 

196 

Kildare  ,, 

192 

42 

Kilkenny  „ 

260 

70 

King’s 

241 

15 

*92 

Leitrim  ,,  .. 

209 

is 

Limerick  „ . . 

381 

Londonderry  ,, 

121 

*20 

Longford  ,,  . . 

149 

34 

Louth  ,, 

148 

.. 

15 

Mayo  „ 

447 

50 

50 

149 

696 

Meath  „ 

288 

Monaghan  „ 

172 

12 

Queen's  ,,  .. 

200 

Roscommon  ,, 

322 

8 

153 

483 

182 

30 

50 

Tipperary,  N.R.  „ 

259 

114 

Tipperary,  S.R.  ,, 

302 

80 

100 

Tyrone  , , . . 

206 

37 

W aterford  „ 

219 

16 

Westmeath  ,, 

259 

Wexford  ,,  . . 

252 

Wicklow  „ 

184 

184 

Total 

8,777 

Cities  and  Towns. 

Belfast . . . . . . 

220 

320* 

Carrickfergus 

10 

Cork  . . • • • . 

150 

Drogheda  . . . . 

40 

Galway 

65 

Kilkenny  . . 

35 

Limerick 

80 

50 

Londonderry 

45f 

Waterford 

62 

62 

Total 

9,469 

400 

936 

2,443 

13,248 

268 

121 

« 28  & 29  Viet.,  cap.  70,  sec.  14.  t 33  & 34  Viet.,  cap.  83,  sec.  3. 
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THE  LONDON  METROPOLITAN  POLICE. 


(A.) — Authorized  Number  and  Rates  of  Pay. 

(1.)  Uniform. 


Rank. 

Class. 

Authorized 
Number, 
April  1,1882. 

Minimum 
Rate  of  Pay 
per  Annum. 

Annual 

Increment. 

Maximum 
Rate  of  Pay 
per  Annum. 

Remarks. 

£ 

s 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

2 

600 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

800 

0 

0 

Four  Superintendents  receive 

1 

350 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

450 

0 

0 

a Good  Service  allowance  of 

23 

300 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

400 

0 

.£25  per  annum,  and  all  re- 

1 

247 

13 

7 

247 

13 

7 

ceive  £11  per  annum  for 

3 

226 

3 

5 

226 

3 

5 

the  supply  of  uniform. 

201 

12 

5 

176 

8 

4 

176 

8 

4 

Sergeants  and  Constables  re- 

22 

190 

6 

6 

190 

6 

6 

ceive  coals  or  a money  allow- 

4 

247 

13 

7 

247 

13 

7 

ance  instead,  viz. : — 

3 

5 

226 

3 

5 

Married  men,  4<Z.  per  week. 

2 

187 

18 

8 

187 

18 

8 

Single  „ 3£d.  ,, 

0 

162 

19 

0 

14 

0 

144 

14 

0 

A Reserve  is  attached  to  each 

6 

6 

117 

6 

6 

Division,  “A”  to  “ V,” 

15 

99 

1 

6 

99 

1 

6 

with  a weekly  allowance  of 

93 

17 

2 

93 

17 

2 

4s.,  3s.,  and  Is.  6rf.  respec- 

2 

88 

12 

11 

88 

12 

11 

tively  to  Inspectors,  Police 

Clerk 

39 

104 

5 

9 

104 

5 

9 

Sergeants,  and  Police  Con- 

3 

*100 

7 

6 

100 

7 

6 

stables. 

1st 

334 

99 

1 

6 

99 

1 

6 

251 

93 

17 

2 

93 

17 

2 

3rd 

184 

88 

12 

11 

88 

12 

11 

1 

*83 

8 

7 

83 

4,175 

78 

4 

4 

78 

4 

2nd 

2,961 

70 

7 

LI 

70 

7 

11 

3rd 

2,473 

62 

11 

6 

62 

11 

6 

• Employed  in  Her  Majesty’s  Dockyards. 


(2.)  Criminal  Investigation  Department. 


(B.) — Memoranda  relating  to  Accommodation  in  Barracks  for  Married  Men. 

(1.) — Extract  from  a Letter  to  Mr.  Holmes  from  Sir  E.  Y.  W.  Henderson , K.C.B.,  Commissioner  of  the 
London  Metropolitan  Police. 

"We  liave  only  259  married  men  living  in  quarters,  and  7,305  in  private  lodgings  ; the  former,  no 
doubt,  have  an  advantage,  as  their  rent  is  less  than  what  they  would  have  to  pay  elsewhere.  The 
Police  Fund  loses  considerably  on  these  quarters ; but  it  is  money  well  spent,  and  I should  gladly  sec 
the  system  greatly  extended.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  interior  divisions  is  that  of  land,  which  it  is 
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very  difficult  to  get,  and  the  prices  asked  enormous.  No  doubt  the  married  men  are  heavily  handi- 
capped. 


(2.) — Replies  given  by  Chief  Inspector  Cutbush,  of  the  London  Metropolitan  Police,  to  Questions  sent  him 
by  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  Committee  of  Inquiry. 

1.  What  would  you  say  is  the  average  weekly  rent  paid  by  the  married  men  for  their  lodgings 
when  they  are  not  accommodated  in  the  blocks  of  buildings  ? — The  average  weekly  rent  paid  by  each 
rank  throughout  the  service  is  as  follows : Inspectors,  10s.  9d. ; sergeants,  7s. ; constables,  6s. ; with  a 
tendency  to  increase. 

2.  Would  this  rent  be  in  excess  of  the  rent  he  would  have  to  pay  for  the  same  number  of  rooms 
in  the  blocks  of  buildings  ? — Yes.  The  following  scale  being  the  highest  rate  paid  by  each  rank 
occupying  married  men’s  quarters : Inspectors,  5s.  6d.  per  week  ; sergeants,  4s.  per  week  ; constables, 
3s.  per  week  ; for  which  one  sitting-room,  two  bed-rooms,  with  kitchen  or  scullery,  are  provided.  Any 
married  man  desiring  an  extra  room  is  charged  for  same  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  week  for  every  50  super- 
ficial feet. 

3.  If  a married  man  takes  a house,  is  he  at  liberty  to  let  part  of  it  to  lodgers  ? — Yes. 

4.  What  percentage  of  the  force  are  married,  approximately  ? — About  72  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
force  are  married. 

5.  What  percentage  of  the  married  men  are  accommodated  in  blocks  of  buildings  ?— About  3£  per 
cent,  of  the  married  men  are  accommodated  in  police  quarters. 

(Signed)  C.  H.  CUTBUSH,  Chief  Inspector. 


(C.) — Evidence  given  by  Mb.  E.  Walker,  District  Superintendent,  before  the  Dublin 
Metropolitan  Police  Committee  of  Inquiry,  1882. 

(1.) — Amusements,  &c. 

889.  Mr.  Morris. — What  inducements  in  the  way  of  amusement  or  occupation  have  the  police — 
without  going  into  minute  particulars — to  occupy  their  time,  and  to  give  them  legitimate  recreation,  so 
as  to  induce  them  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  public-house  in  London — attached  to  the  barracks, 
or  in  any  other  way  ? — A police  library  was  established  many  years  ago,  and  is  added  to  continually, 
for  the  amusement  of  both  the  married  and  single  police.  Books  are  issued  weekly,  on  pay-day,  to  the 
officers.  That  is  one  source,  but  there  are  a number  of  sources  of  amusement  open  to  the  police.  In 
the  police  station  there  is  a reading-room  and  a billiard-room — if  the  police  station  be  a large  one — 
supplied  at  the  cost  of  the  police  funds  for  the  amusement  of  both  single  and  married  men  who  choose 
to  go  there. 

890.  Mr.  Holmes. — And  at  whose  expense  is  the  library  maintained  ? — The  library  is  maintained 
at  Id.  per  month  from  each  man. 

891.  Is  that  contribution  compulsory  ?• -Yes,  that  is  compulsory. 

892.  And  the  reading-room  at  the  barracks,  at  whose  expense  is  that  maintained  ? — That  is  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioner,  I mean  so  far  as  the  tables  and  chairs  are  concerned,  but 
each  constable  provides  his  own  stationery. 

893.  How  do  you  mean  that  it  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioner  ? — I mean  at 
the  public  cost.  The  billiard-room,  bagatelle-boards,  and  all  the  smaller  matters  are  supplied  at  the 
public  cost. 

894.  Mr.  Morris. — And  are  there  canteens  attached  to  any  of  the  barrcks  ? — No  canteens. 

895.  And  from  what  source  do  the  men  get  their  drink  who  mess  in  barracks  ? — Usually  by  a 
neighbouring  publican  sending  in  one  of  his  waiters  at  meal-times  with  ale  or  porter,  and  the  men  can 
get  it  as  they  choose  to  pay  for  it  there  and  then. 

896.  Can  they  supply  themselves  with  liquor  between  meal  times  ? — They  can,  but  not  in  the 
section-houses.  No  drinking  is  allowed  in  any  of  what  we  call  the  public  rooms — the  library,  or 
reading  and  billiard-rooms. 

897.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  it  the  case  that  all  the  stations  or  section-houses  are  furnished  with  libraries, 
reading-rooms,  and  billiard-rooms  ? — Only  where  there  are  ten  constables  resident.  We  give  a reading- 
room  for  ten,  and  a billiard-room  for  twenty  men  where  the  space  admits.  The  Commissioner  will 
3upply  a billiard-table  for  twenty  men. 

898.  But  in  every  station-house  they  are  supplied  with  a library  for  ten  men,  and  a reading-room 
and  billiard-room  are  provided  for  twenty  men  if  the  space  permits  ? — Yes.  And  the  library-room  is 
used  for  the  instruction  of  the  men,  where  the  schoolmaster  comes  to  teach. 

(2.) — Boots. 

719.  Mr.  Holmes. — Are  boots  included  in  the  uniform  ? — Yes. 

720.  Are  the  boots  supplied  as  in  the  case  of  the 'army  ? — By  contract. 

721.  By  contract  ? — Quite  so ; and  always  have  been,  I may  add. 

(3.) — Barrack  Accommodation. 

703.  Mr.  Holmes. — Can  you  tell  us  the  number  of  barracks  within  the  metropolitan  police  area 
proper,  and,  approximately,  the  average  number  of  men  accommodated  in  those  barracks? — The  number 
of  barracks  is  160,  and  the  number  of  police  residents  paying  rent  in  the  various  barracks  is, 
according  to  size,  from  five  to  sixty  men. 
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704.  Are  all  single  men  accommodated  ? — No.  Four-fifths  of  the  single  men  are  accommodated 

in  barracks  as  near  as  possible. 

705.  Is  it  the  case  that  there  are  blocks  of  buildings  attached  to  most  of  the  police  barracks  to 
accommodate  married  men  and  also  single  men  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  barrack  ? — Only  in 
two  cases  are  there  blocks  of  buildings  prepared  for  the  police  as  yet. 

706.  Where  are  they  ? — In  the  M and  X Divisions. 

707.  In  what  parts  of  London  are  they  situated  ? — At  Southwark  and  Paddington. 

708.  Is  it  the  intention  to  provide  all  barracks  with  similar  blocks  of  buildings  ? — The  difficulty 
of  obtaining  sites  has  been  the  principal  reason  for  delay.  Then,  again,  the  expense  would  be  so  great, 
and  the  small  charge  for  rent  would  be  almost  infinitesimal  towards  paying  a moderate  interest  for 
advances  from  the  Treasury.  Those  have  been  the  principal  causes  of  prevention  during  the  fifty  years 
that  the  force  has  been  in  existence. 

722.  As  he  receives  no  allowance,  will  you  tell  me  what  deductions  there  are  from  the  maximum 
pay  of  62 l.  11s.  6 d.  ? — Is.  per  week  for  lodging-money. 

723.  Then  you  say  he  is  provided  with  accommodation  in  the  section-house  ?—  Yes ; beds  and  all 
articles  for  his  use,  for  kitchen  use,  and  the  like,  are  included  in  that  Is. 

724.  Then  it  includes  fuel  for  kitchen  purposes  ? — Yes.  Lodging  and  kitchen  coal  allowance. 

725.  Is  that  the  only  deduction  that  is  made  from  his  pay  ? — That  is  the  only  deduction  that  is 
made  from  his  pay.  All  that  he  requires — if  I may  add  this — is  just  to  provide  himself  with  food,  and 
that  is  done  in  messes,  and  the  persons  who  cater  for  the  constables  are  paid  privately  by  the  police  out 
of  their  own  funds. 

726.  Then,  practically,  a third-class  constable  has  23s.  to  spend  ? — -He  has  23s.  less  super- 
annuation. 

727.  Now  we  will  go  to  the  case  of  married  men.  First  of  all,  may  I ask  you  whether  a man 
can  get  married  when  he  likes,  or  is  the  leave  to  many  limited  to  men  who  have  passed  a certain 
period  of  service  ? — He  can  get  married  when  he  thinks  fit. 

728.  Do  married  men  get  any  allowance  in  addition  to  their  pay  ? — They  receive  an  allowance  for 
coals,  as  stated  in  the  Return  on  the  right-hand  column.  Sergeants  and  constables  receive  coals  or  a 
money  allowance  instead  of  4d.  per  week. 

729.  Why  do  the  married  men  receive  an  allowance  for  fuel,  when  the  single  men  have  to  pay  for 
their  fuel  ? — The  single  men  are  provided  with  coals. 

730.  But  there  is,  I understood  you  to  say,  a deduction  of  Is.  per  week  to  cover  rent  and  fuel  ? — 
Yes ; the  Is., per  week  is  for  lodging  and  fuel. 

731.  Then  the  single  man  has  to  pay  for  lodging  and  fuel  ? — Yes. 

732.  But  you  have  just  told  me  that  a married  man  gets  an  allowance  of  4 d.  a-week  for  fuel  ? — 

Yes. 

733.  Why  should  the  married  man  be  in  a better  position  than  the  single  man  in  regard  to  that 
allowance  ? — That  is  a very  wide  question.  I should  add  that  there  is  an  allowance  of  3 \d.  per  week 
for  fuel  to  single  men  living  out  of  the  section-house.  A constable  in  barracks  has  to  conform  to 
regulations.  Time  to  rise,  not  time  exactly  to  go  to  bed,  but  to  be  in  his  section-house  within  certain 
hours.  The  object  of  that  is,  that  in  case  of  a demand  for  additional  assistance  in  the  streets,  a single 
man  may  always  be  at  hand  and  be  ready  to  turn  out  when  called  upon.  That  is  what  the  married 
constable  does  not  suffer  from.  During  the  period  that  he  is  off  duty,  except  on  great  occasions  or 
emergencies,  the  married  man  is  never  called  out  into  the  streets.  It  is  only  the  single  man’s  services 
that  are  sought,  and  therefore  we  place  the  single  constable  in  a better  position  than  the  married  one, 
by  reason  of  having  to  submit  to  those  regulations. 

734.  Chairman. — Does  any  portion  of  the  Is.  go  to  the  supplying  of  fuel  in  the  section-house,  or 
does  the  Government  supply  it  ? — The  Government  supplies  an  allowance  of  so  many  pounds  of  coals 
a week  for  firing. 

735.  There  is,  then,  no  deduction  from  the  constable  in  the  section-house? — Yes;  the  fuel  is 
provided. 

736.  The  Is.  is  for  rent  ? — Yes.  The  married  police  living  in  stations  have  to  provide  their  own 
fuel ; the  single  man  living  in  them  is  provided  with  fuel. 

737.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  you  have  told  us  with  regard  to  the  pay,  allowances,  and  deductions,  in 
the  case  of  third-class  constables,  applies  also  to  the  first  and  second-class  constables  ? — Quite  so ; there 
is  no  difference. 

738.  Is  there  any  difference  with  respect  to  the  sergeants  ? — Single  sergeants  are  upon  the  same 
footing  as  single  constables.  The  married  sergeants  stand  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  married  police, 
and  upon  the  same  rates. 

739.  As  regards  lodging  ?— Yes. 

740.  The  same  deduction  of  Is.  per  week  is  made  from  the  sergeant’s  pay  as  from  the  constable’s  ? 
— The  same,  when  living  in  the  section-house. 

1019.  And  what  does  it  come  to  on  an  average  per  week  for  breakfast,  tea,  and  supper  ? — 5s.,  or  it 
may  be  6s. 

1020.  Then  the- total  cost  for  food  would  amount  to  from  13s.  to  14s.  per  week  ? — 14s.  per  week  at 
the  outside. 

1021.  Then  the  constable  who  lives  in  the  section-house  has  nothing  further  to  pay  under  the 
head  of  board  and  lodging,  except  Is.  a-week,  which  is  deducted  from  his  pay  for  rent  ? — Quite  so ; and 
those  who  cater  are  paid  out  of  the  ipen’s  pockets. 

1022.  Does  the  Is.  a-week  for  rent  and  station-house  purposes  include  the  caterer  ?— -Not  “station- 
house  purposes.”  The  deduction  has  nothing  to  do  with  station-house,  purposes ; the  deduction  is  made 
by  the  Government  for  his  lodging,  for  his  bed,  and  for  his  fuel.  I mean  that  it  goes  into  police  funds, 
the  Is.  per  week  that  he  pays,  and  for  this  he  is  provided  with  lodging,  bed,  firing,  and  the  making  of 
his  bed. 
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1023.  Is  he  also  provided  with  a servant  ? Does  that  deduction  also  go  to  pay  the  wages  of  a 
servant  for  cleaning  the  station-house  ?— The  servant  who  makes  his  bed  and  cleans  his  room  is  paid 
for  by  the  Government.  The  mess-money  includes  the  cost  of  cooking,  service,  and  rood. 

1024.  By  service  you  mean  the  catering  ? — Yes. 

1025.  You  have  just  told  us  that  the  cost  of  living  in  the  section-house  comes  to  about  13s. 
to  14s.  a-week.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  average  cost  of  lodging  is  for  single  men  living  out 
of  section-houses  ? — A single  man  living,  as  he  can,  out  of  the  section-house,  pays  3s.  bd.  per  week. 

1026.  Then  the  single  man  who  is  not  accommodated  in  the  section-house  is  in  a worse  position 

than  the  man  who  is  accommodated  there  ? — He  has  to  pay  for  everything.  . . 

1027  Is  the  Is.  a-week  stopped  fr6m  a single  man  not  living  in  tbe  section-house  JNo  ; lie  is  in 

a much  worse  position  than  his  fellow  who  lives  in  the  section-house,  and  he  consequently  prays 
week  after  week  that  there  may  be  a vacancy  in  the  section-house,  and  that  he  may  be  taken  m. 

1028.  Because  then  he  Avould  have  to  pay  only  Is.  per  week  ? — Yes  ; he  would  have  to  pay  only 

Is.  then,  and  he  would  have  many  comforts.  . 

1029.  The  difference  between  Is.  and  3s.  bd.  is  very  important  to  him?— Yes;  it  comes  upon  a 
youn"  man  very  hard,  and  is  apt  to  induce  him  to  leave  the  police  quickly,  as  many  young  men  dp 
before  the  end  of  three  months,  because  they  are  sent  to  live  at  a coffee-house,  or  as  best  they  can, 
which,  to  a single  young  man  from  the  country,  is  anything  but  comfortable. 


(4.) — Deduction  for  Superannuation  Fund. 

979.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  it  not  the  case  that  there  is  a deduction  of  per  cent,  made  from  the 
pay  of  ail  the  ranks  to  provide  for  a pension  fund  ?— 2£  per  cent,  and  2 per  cent,  according  to  rank. 

P 980  Chairman. — Still  ? — Yes,  still ; 21  per  cent,  from  the  pay  of  superintendents  and  first  and 
second-class  inspectors,  and  2 per  cent,  from  the  pay  of  third-class  inspectors  and  sergeants  and 

constables  ^ g0imes, — And  that  deduction  is  intended  to  provide  a pension  fund  ? It  goes  towards 

a pension  fund,  but  never  provides  for  such  a fund.  

982.  To  what  extent  does  it  go  ? — Oh,  to  a very  small  extent,  the  rest  bemg  supplemented  fiom 

the  Consolidated  Bund.  „ _T  t n * 

983.  Would  you  consider  it  advisable  to  abolish  this  deduction  ? — No,  1 would  not. 

984.  You  would  not  abolish  the  payment  of  that  small  percentage  towards  the  Pension  Fund  . 

No,  I would  not.  It  is  the  strongest  incentive  to  keep  men  in  the  police,  the  weekly  deduction  of  a 
small  item  from  their  pay  to  induce  them  to  look  forward  to  pension.  . , ,,, 

985  In  other  words,  if  they  were  dismissed  from  the  force  they  would  forfeit,  T understand,  that 
small  reduction  entirely  ? — It  is,  in  a case  such  as  you  mention,  entirely  forfeited. 

(5.) — Duties  {ordinary). 

831.  Mr.  Morris— Would  you  now  he  good  enough  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  duties  performed 
by  the  various  officers  of  police,  with  the  average  mnmber  of  hours  that  the  constables  are  on  duty, 
and  any  other  information  that  you  think  would  be  useful  as  bearmg  on  the  present  inquiry  .— 
Constables  on  joining  the  service,  are  placed,  for  the  first  month,  upon  a short  probation  m the  police 
section-houses, \here  to  learn  the  system  of  duty  that  they  will  afterwards  have to  cany -out  After 
that  time  they  pass  into  the  ranks,  usually  for  duty  by  night  The  police  duty  u cmrirf  out  by  two 
bodies  of  constables  appointed  for  day  and  night  duty  month  by  month.  The  duty  by  mght  being 
the  principal  duty,  when  the  largest  amount  of  protection  has  to  be  given  commences  at  9 45  r.M.  and 
ends1  at  6a.m.,  that  is  eight  and  a-quarter  hours.  The  day  duty  is  ^“Wed  in  too  reliefs- 
day  duty  portion  is  divided  into  two  bodies  of  men,  equal  m strength  The  irst  half  of  the  day  duty 
commences  at  5'45  A.M.,  and  the  relief  ends  at  10  A.K.  The  second  portion  of  the  day  duty  lekef 
takes  up  the  duty  at  9'4o  A.M,  and  is  relieved  at  2 P.M.  The  first  section  again  commences  at 1 45 
and  ends  at  6,  and  the  second  portion  takes  up  the  duty  at  5'45  and  ends  at  10  P.M.,  when  they  are 

IeEel32b  Tl^nighfduty7 is,  unlike  the  day,  done  at  one  stretch  ?— Tes,  it  is  done  m one  stretch,  wlnle 
the  day  duty  gives  four  hours  right  on  to  the  day  police,  usually  about  one-chub  of  the  strength,  two- 
thirds  being  upon  night  duty,  and  one-tliird  upon  day  duty. 

833.  Do  the  men  at  night  walk  in  couples  ? — In  very  few  instances. 

834.  Chairman. — Even  in  the  crowded  parts  of  London  ?— No,  they  do  not. 

835.  Mr.  Holanes. — "When  a man  is  off  duty,  m the  case  of  the  day  and  night beliefs,  s he  at 
liberty  to  go  where  he  likes  and  do  what  he  pleases  until  his  next  duty  comes  on  1-He  s ne  ther  a 
liberty  to  |o  where  he  likes  nor  to  do  what  he  pleases.  He  must  conform  to  the  po  iceiule  rnd 
always  be  ready  to  be  found  when  wanted.  He  must  not  follow  any  occupation.  Dmm0  Ins  horns 
rf  relt  he  mustiest  to  prepare  for  his  next  tour  of  duty.  No  man  must  leave  his  division  without 

BSe°  M6e!lSq«-»on.-Tou  say  that  no  man  can  have  any  other  occupation  ?-He  is  not  to  follow  any 

what  are  the  duties  of  the  inspector  f-The  duties  of 
the  inspectors  me  "equally  difided  betwPeengthe  station  and  patrolling  ®eir  toms  are  by  day  and 
bv  nio-ht  as  with  the  rest  of  the  police,  but  their  hours  are  from  9 p.m.  until  6 a.m  and  Jiom . J a.  i. 
until  1)  I’m  leaviiw  three  hours  in  the  morning  to  be  performed  by  sergeants,  taken,  accoidmg  to 

twelve  hours  day  duty,  and  he  does  nipe  hours  night  d,ty  1- 

Yes,  Sir. 

850.  That  is,  turn  about  ?— Month  about. 
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851.  Chairman. — The  inspectors’  duties,  you  say,  are  always  in  the  station  ? — In  the  station  is 
their  principal  duty.  There  are  always  two  inspectors,  one  in  and  one  out,  and  who  relieve  each 
other  according  to  the  size  of  the  sub-division.  They  are  out  four  hours  if  it  be  a large  one,  or 
three  hours  if  it  be  small. 

852.  In  other  words,  there  is  one  inspector  always  on  duty  at  each  station,  and  there  is  another 
inspector  always  patrolling  in  the  streets  for  twenty-one  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  ? — Yes. 

853.  The  three  other  hours  being  done  by  sergeants  ? — Yes. 

854.  Mr.  Holmes. — How  many  stations  are  there  usually  in  an  inspector’s  district? — Only  one 
station  in  his  district.  Tbe  inspectors  are  all  confined  to  separate  stations — in  other  words,  to 
separate  sub-divisions.  The  constable  has  a beat,  the  sergeant  a section,  and  the  inspector  a 
sub-division ; and  the  sub-division  contains  the  police-station,  where  the  inspector  performs  duty, 
and  where  all  the  police  attached  to  that  station  parade.  There  are  four  inspectors  attached  to  each 
large  station — two  upon  day  duty  and  two  upon  night  duty — one  in  and  one  out ; and  in  the  less 
important  stations  two  inspectors  and  two  station  sergeants  perform  the  duty — one  of  each  rank 
togeth.er. 

855.  How,  would  you  kindly  inform  us  as  to  the  duties  of  the  superintendents  ? — The  duties  of 
superintendents  are  left  to  their  own  judgment.  No  hours  of  duty  are  laid  down  for  them.  They 
are  simply  in  charge,  to  be  in  their  offices  when  required,  and  to  visit  their  stations  as  they  think 
necessary. 

(6.) — Discipline  {Fines,  &c.). 

856.  Mr.  Morris. — Would  you  now  deal  with  the  subject  of  fines  inflicted  on  the  members  of  the 
force  for  breaches  of  discipline,  and  so  on  ? Who  has  authority  to  fine  a man  for  either  misconduct, 
breach  of  discipline,  or  drunkenness  ? — The  superintendents  are  allowed  to  fine  the  constables  to  the 
extent  of  two  days’  pay. 

857.  Chairman. — Is  that  the  maximum  amount  for  any  offence  ? — Yes  ; for  any  offence. 

858.  Mr.  Morris. — Can  he  fine  the  sergeants  ? — No. 

859.  His  authority  is  confined  to  the  constables  ? — Yes,  in  the  matter  of  fines  and  stoppages. 

860.  Who  has  authority  to  fine  the  sergeants  ? — The  District  Superintendent. 

861.  And  who  has  authority  to  fine  the  inspectors  ? — The  Commissioner. 

862.  Mr.  Holmes. — And  is  it  in  every  case  limited  to  two  days’  pay  ? — The  District  Superintendent 
can  fine  to  the  extent  of  four  days’  pay.  That  is  the  maximum. 

863.  That  is  in  the  case  of  the  sergeants  or  constables  ? — Two  days’ pay  by  the  superintendents  for 
the  constables,  but  the  District  Superintendents  can  fine  four  days’ ‘pay  in  the  ranks  of  sergeants  and 
constables.  All  fines  from  an  inspector  must  be  by  the  Commissioner,  to  whom  the  district  superin- 
tendent appeals  in  the  cases  of  serious  charges  against  the  inspectors. 

864.  You  have  then  told  us  that  the  superintendents  can  fine  the  constables  two  days’  pay,  but 
that  the  District  Superintendent  can  fine  men  of  that  rank  four  days’  pay.  In  what  cases  does  the 
District  Superintendent  intervene  ? — The  superintendent,  when  he  thinks  fit,  appeals  to  his  district 
superintendent  in  cases  of  serious  charges  against  his  men  upon  his  morning  report. 

883.  Chairman. — I am  only  speaking  of  charges  in  which  the  night  men  would  be  engaged  ? — 
Yes.  Nothing  has  been  said  as  yet  of  reduction  in  class  in  consequence  of  misconduct,  a very  common 
occurrence  with  us.  A District  Superintendent  can  reduce  in  class,  but  a superintendent  cannot.  The 
Commissioner  can  reduce  two  classes,  I can  only  reduce  one  for  misconduct : and  my  reduction  must 
be  for  a fixed  period — three,  six,  or  twelve  months.  The  Commissioner  might  reduce  for  two  years,  or 
beyond  that  time. 

884.  The  Commissioner  has  not  the  power  to  degrade  beyond  the  two  years  ? — I won’t  say  he  has 
not  the  power,  but  the  Commissioner  usually  degrades  for  a long  period,  after  which  the  man  rises  by 
rotation  to  his  former  grade  from  which  he  has  been  removed. 

885.  Would  he  go  to  the  bottom  of  his  former  grade,  or  take  his  former  position  ? — He  would  go 
to  the  bottom  of  his  former  grade.  The  Commissioner  revises  such  reductions  every  time,  and,  it  may 
be,  extends  them.  I mean  that  the  Commissioner  assumes  that  power. 

886.  In  fact,  has  an  appellate  jurisdiction  over  yours  ? — Yes,  to  lengthen  my  period,  or,  in  fact,  to 
change  my  decision  altogether. 

887.  Mr.  Morris. — Or  to  vary  your  decision  ? — Yes.  Or  the  officer  may  appeal  from  my  decision 
to  the  Commissioner,  who  may  confirm  it  or  otherwise.  If  the  man  prefers  to  be  seen  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

888.  The  Commissioner  assumes  the  settlement,  and  his  decision  is  final  ? — Yes,  it  is  final.  There 
is  no  appeal  from  the  Commissioner. 

1156.  Chairman. — I wish  to  ask  you  what  are  the  average  fines  in  the  London  metropolitan  police 
for  ordinary  and  trivial  breaches  of  discipline,  not  involving  serious  criminality,  insubordination,  or 
serious  breaches  of  discipline  ? — The  usual  course  is  for  the  superintendent  to  reprimand  and 
admonish. 

1157.  In  the  first  instance  ? — Yes,  in  the  first  instance.  If  a repetition  of  the  neglect  follows,  he 
will  fine  Is.,  seldom  more. 

1158.  Then  the  first  offence  is  only  Is.? — The  first  offence  is  always  a reprimand  and 
caution,  the  second  is  a small  fine,  usually  to  the  extent  of  Is. 

1159.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  that  the  case  even  if  the  first  offence  be  drunkenness  ? — The  first  offence  of 
drunkenness  is  always  met  by  a fine  of  5s. 

1160.  Chairman. — Without  any  reprimand? — With  a reprimand.  The  first  offence  of  drunken- 
ness is  always  fined  5s.,  no  less. 

1161.  In  ordinary  breaches  of  discipline  of  a trivial  nature  the  course  usually  is  to  reprimand,  and 
and  if  there  is  a second  offence — a similar  offence,  a mere  trifling  breach  of  discipline,  the  first  penalty 
is  Is.  ? — Yes. 
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1162.  But  in  a case  of  drunkenness,  for  the  first  offence  the  punishment  or  penalty  is  5s.  fine  and 
reprimand  ?— Yes,  and  a reprimand  always  accompanies  the  fine.  The  second  offence  of  drunkenness 
usually  entails  the  loss  of  two  days’  pay. 

1163.  In  all  grades  ? — We,  as  a rule,  never  find  drunkenness  in  any  other  grade  than  that  of 
constable.  Drunkenness  in  the  case  of  a sergeant  would,  in  all  probability,  bring  reduction  of  rank, 
unless  his  conduct  had  been  for  many  years  good.  If  a man  is  reported  for  drunkenness  he  is  sent 
before  the  District  Superintendent— usually  sent  before  the  district  superintendent,  the  superintendent 
having  no  power  to  punish  a first  drunken  report  without  asking  permission.  The  district  superin- 
tendent deals  with  the  constable  according  to  his  general  character.  A fine  of  three  days’  pay  always 
follows  a second  or  third  drunken  report,  along  with  a reprimand  and  strong  caution  as  to  the  future. 
If  the  conduct  of  the  constable  has  not  been  generally  good,  the  District  Superintendent  may  fine  him 
four  days’  pay,  the  full  extent  of  his  power  to  punish. 

1164.  Mr.  Holmes. — Then  the  limit  of  the  punishment  that  the  District  Superintendent  can  impose 
is  a fine  of  four  days’  pay  ? — Yes,  four  days’  pay.  In  case  the  constable  has  suffered  by  abrasions  in 
the  face  or  the  like  so  as  to  unfit  him  for  duty,  he  is  suspended  until  reported  by  the  divisional  surgeon 
fit  to  resume  duty,  and  then  he  comes  up  upon  the  original  report. 

1165.  Does  his  pay  go  on  during  that  time  ?— Suspension  at  once  stops  the  pay  during  unfitness, 
and  he  comes  up  to  be  dealt  with  upon  the  original  report.  A step  beyond  that  still.  A long-continued 
course  of  misconduct,  the  constable  being  in  either  the  second  or  first  grades  of  his  rank,  is  followed  by 
reduction  of  class,  imposed  by  the  District  Superintendent,  but  which  must  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner afterwards. 

1166.  You  mean  habitual  drunkenness  ?— Yes,  habitual  drunkenness,  and  latterly  the  Commis- 
sioner has  directed  that  in  no  case  shall  a constable  be  reduced  without  the  district  superintendent  or 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  fixing  the  period  to  be  reduced. 

1167.  In  all  cases  that  has  to  be  done  ?— Yes,  from  six  months  to  two  years. 

1168.  Chairman. — Are  those  fines  recorded  as  against  the  man’s  pension  ?— They  are  recorded 
against  the  man,  and  they  may  affect  his  pension. 

1169.  As  a rule  do  they? — As  a rule  they  do  not.  . 

1170.  Mr.  Morris.— It  depends  upon  the  class  of  offences,  I suppose,  for  which  the  fine  is  inflicted 
whether  it  militates  against  his  pension  or  not ; if  it  is  a very  serious  offence  it  does,  I suppose  ? 
Yes,  all  reports  are  recorded. 

1171.  Supposing  a man  oversleeps  himself  and  is  not  in  time  at  the  police-court ; or  supposing 

a man  forgets  any  particular  documents,  those  are  all  portions  of  discipline  for  breaches  of  which  he  is 
pulled  up,  or  may  be  fined,  but  in  ho  one  of  these  cases  would  there  be  any  aifference  m the  man  s 
pension,  I suppose  ? — If  he  fails  to  attend  at  the  proper  time  for  duty,  the  inspector  on  duty  cautions 
first,  and  there  is  no  record.  If  he  repeats  that  twice  or  three  times,  he  appears  before  the  superin- 
tendent, who  reprimands  and  cautions  again  ; but  if  this  neglect  goes  on  the  superintendent  then  fines, 
and  that  is  recorded  against  him  upon  his  defaulter’s  sheet,  and  goes  to  the  end  of  his  police  career. 
Every  entry  upon  the  morning  report — the  daily  morning  report — affecting  a constable,  ana  proved 
against  him,  is  entered  upon  the  defaulter’s  sheet,  and  is  carried  along  with  him  to  the  end  of  Ins  career 
if  he  he  thirty  years  in  the  service.  , , 

1179.  Mr.  Holmes.— If  a man  be  reduced  for  any  period,  long  or  short,  may  ne,  by  his  subsequent 

good  conduct,  reinstate  himself  in  his  original  grade  ? — Certainly.  I do  not  think,  from  my  point  of 
view  and  past  experience,  that  the  Assistant  Commissioner  acted  with  due  consideration  towards  this 
man ; but  the  constable  had  no  appeal.  , 

1180.  Chairman. — Can  any  person  under  your  position  in  the  force  fine  a man  tor  these  ordinary 
and  trivial  offences,  or  for  such  a case  as  you  have  just  mentioned  ? — No ; the  superintendent  can  fine 
in  the  case  of  the  first  drunken  report  with  sanction„and  the  second  he  must  refer  to  me.  An  inspector 
of  police  has  no  power  to  reprimand,  much  less  fine,  a man. 


(7.) — Fuel  Allowance. 

923.  Mr.  Holmes— Am  I quite  correct  in  assuming  that  the  Government  supply  the  station-houses 
vich  all  the  fuel  that  is  requisite,  not  only  for  the  guard-room,  but  for  kitchen  purposes  ? Quite  so. 

924.  And  that  the  men  are  at  no  expense  under  the  head  of  fuel  ? — At  no  expense  for  fuel;  but  it  . 

may  happen  in  the  smaller  section-houses,  at  distant  parts  where  the  allowance  for  fire  is  too  small, 
that  the  police  have  to  purchase  coal  to  supplement  the  allowance.  , , 

925.  What  is  the  allowance  during  the  winter  months  ?— If  you  will  permit  me  to  say  it,  the  coa-S 

for  the  single  men  are  kept  separate  from  those  required  for  the  station  and  reading-room  files,  a a 
stations  where  there  is  cellarage  to  admit  of  its  being  done;  coals  are  not  supplied  for  the  use  ot 
married  and  single  men  living  out  of  the  section-house.  A^money  allowance  in  lieu  of  coals  is  substi- 
tuted, namely,  to  married  men,  4 d.  a-week ; to  single  men,  3 \d.  per  week.  _ , 

926.  But  I am  dealing  now  with  the  station-house  fuel  ? — The  following  are  the  regulated  allow- 

ances for  police  living  in  the  section-houses  : 40  lbs.  weekly  to  each  married  man  during  the  year,  and 
40  lbs.  weekly  to  each  single  man  during  the  winter,  and  20  lbs.  weekly  to  each  single  inan  during 
summer.  For  office,  station,  and  reading  room  fires,  320  lbs.  weekly  in  winter,  and  for  the  charge, 
reserve,  and  inspector’s  room  at  each  inspector’s  station,  160  lbs.,  or  half,  weekly,  in  summer.  or 
charge-room  at  each  sergeant’s  station  fa  less  important  one),  200  lbs.  weekly  in  winter,  and  It  u ids. 
weekly  in  summer,  and  for  the  superintendent’s  office — so  much.  . ,.  . ., 

927.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  allowance  of  4(7  a-week  to  married  men  who  do  not  five  in  tne 
section-house  is  a very  small  one,  and,  in  fact,  quite  inadequate  ? Quite  inadequate. 

928.  Do  the  men  complain  of  it  ? — They  do  not.  ~ > 

929.  How  came  it  to  be  fixed  at  so  small  a sum  as  4(7  ?— It  was  upon  the  estimated  cost  oi  coais 
provided  for  the  police  generally. 


Appendix  III 
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Appendix  III. 
London  Police. 


930.  But  surely  an  allowance  of  4 d.  a- week  only  amounts  to  17s.  3d.  a-year,  which,  at  the  price  of 

coal  in  London,  would  not  he  sufficient  to  purchase  a ton  ?— No,  being  the  present  cost  of  coals  as  mirl 
to  the  contractor.  ^ 

931.  I do  not  understand  you? — That  is  to  say,  a contractor  supplies  all  the  coals  for  the  police 
service  at  the  lowest  market  rate ; and  it  is  expected  that  the  police  will  be  able  to  furnish  themselves 
with  coals  at  a similar  rate  in  their  lodgings  as  that  paid  to  the  contractor. 

j.  j 932-  Yes>  but  a family  would  burn  more  than  a ton  of  coal  in  the  year?-— It  is  totally  inadequate 

933.  Chairman. — At  the  present  price  of  coals  in  London — say  that  you  would  get  them  at  from 
16s.  to  ,1.8s.  a ton— what  would  you  say  would  be  a fair  average  allowance  ?— Is.  per  week  all  thp  ven,- 
round  for  one  fire.  J 

1187.  Mr.  Holmes. — Speaking  generally,  is  the  fuel  which  is  supplied  at  the  public  cost  sufficient 

to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  men  ?— Yes,  in  all  the  large  stations,  and  only  insufficient  in  snmll 
stations  in  the  exterior  districts.  ' 1 

1188.  Chairman. — In  out-of-the-way  stations  where  a small  number  of  men  are  located  ? Yes 

1189.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  rooms  in  the  station-house  are  supplied  with  fires  l— The  charge-room 

the  library,  the  reserve-room,  and  the  kitchens  (two),  as  a rule.  ° ’ 

^1190.  Are  the  bed-rooms  in  which  the  men  are  sleeping  supplied  with  fires  in  the  winter  months  ? 


(8.) — Gratuities  received  from  the  Public. 

921.  Mr.  Holmes. — It  has  been  asserted  by  Constabulary  witnesses  examined  before  the  other 

Committee  (the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  Inquiry  Committee),  of  which  I am  a member  that  the 
police  in  London  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  “ tips  ” from  the  public  for  services  rendered  by  them— 
such  as,  for  instance,  calling  persons  in  the  morning — and  that  the  amount  which  a policeman  receives 
from  this  source  comes  to  a considerable  sum  at  the  end  of  the  year  ; is  this  the  case  ?— It  is  not  the 
case  ; no  money  is  allowed  to  be  taken  by  a constable  for  any  service  for  special  duty,  unless  it  passes 
through  the  hands  of  his  superiors,  but  in  no  case  is  it  allowed  or  granted  for  calling  persons  ud  lii  the 
morning.  • ■ 1 ■ ■ ■ 

922.  And  is  that  considered  part  of  a policeman’s  duty  ?— Yes,  quite  so ; to  serve  the  inhabitants 
tq  the  utmost  of  our  power.  Neither  in  money  nor  in  kind  do  the  police  receive  what  might  be  termed 


(9.) — Married  Men  ( 'Lodgings , t&c.). 

825.  Chairman. — What  are  the  regulations  as  to  marriage  in  the  force  ? Can  men  marrv  w1.pt. 

they  please? — Yes.  J 

826.  Do  they  require  to  have  the  consent  of  their  superiors  ?— Yes  : the  consent  of  their  superin- 
tendents. " 


827.  And  if  a man  marries  without  consent  is  he  in  default  ?— He  would  be  reported  • but  I have 
never  known  an  instance  where  anything  more  than  an  admonition  has  followed  from  marrying 
contrary  to  orders.  The  practice  is,  when  a man  wishes  to  marry,  he  submits  a written  request  to  tile 
superintendent,  which  enables  the  constable  to  leave  the  section-house  and  live  in  private  apart- 
ments. 

1009.  Mr.  Holmes.— Do  the  married  men  of  the  force  complain  that  they  do  not  receive  a lodmno' 
allowance  ?— Before  the  present  scale  of  pay  was  granted,  the  married  police  were  vei-y  desirous  of  receiv- 
ing a lodging  allowance.  The  present  scale  of  pay,  however,  appears  to  have  set  that  claim  aside  in  a 
great  measure.  The  grounds  of  refusal  would  be  the  difficulty  of  meeting  a claim  for  additional  pay  from 
the  single  men,  they  probably  thinking  themselves  aggrieved  by  a married  officer  receiving  an  additional 
rate  to  themselves,  and  the  Commissioner,  with  all  willingness  to  meet  such  a claim  on  the  part  of  the 
married  men,  felt  that  it  would  raise  another  claim  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  set  aside  • and 
further,  that  by  giving  a lodging  allowance  to  the  married  police  it  would  induce  many  more  marriages 
than  would  be  advisable  for  the  good  of  the  service.  ° 

• i 1?1?'  Bufc’ theu’  1 understood  you  to  say,  at  an  earlier  part  of  your  evidence,  that  you  rather 
wished  the  men  to  marry,  because  it  wedded  them  to  the  force  ?— After  ten  years’ service  we  prefer 
men  marrying,  for  this  reason,  that  men  when  they  reach  that  period  of  service  hardly  "et  on  comfort- 
ably with  the  young  men  who  are  drafted  into  our  section-houses. 

1011.  Do  you  think  that  this  would  be  expedient— to  allow  men  to  marry  when  they  like  but  not 
to  give  them  any  lodging  allowance  until  after  ten  years’  in  the  force  ? Would  not  that  induce  men  to 
put  off  marrying  until  they  saved  a little  money,  and  induce  habits  of  prudence  and  so  forth  and  at 
the  same  tune  keep  men  in  the  force  ?— Personally,  I object  to  a lodging  allowance  for  married  men 
1 think  it  is  better  to  give  pay  for  the  whole  service,  and  leave  the  married  man  to  fight  his  own  battle 
upon  the  rate  that  he  enters  and  obtains  by  good  conduct.  A badly-conducted  married  constable  would 
stiff  receive  the  allowance,  and  that  would  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  service  You  can  see 
that  quite  easily. 

1012.  And  then,  too,  the  rates  of  pay  are  fixed,  not  with  a view  to  enabling  a man  to  marry  but 

with  a view  to  enabling  a man  to  live  comfortably,  and  it  is  his  own  look-out  if  he  marries  and  he 
must  count  the  cost  of  such  a step  l— The  rates  of  pay  are  fixed  to  enable  them  to  live  comfortably 
and  to  retain  them  in  the  service.  J 


1034.  Are  the  lodgings  of  the  married  and  single  men  inspected  by  the  police  l— The  lodgings  of 
the  marned  police  are  frequently  inspected  by  the  inspector,  and  the  lodgings  of  the  single  police  are 
inspected  daily  by  the  inspector,  weekly  by  the  superintendent,  and  quarterly  by  the  District  Superin- 
tendents, throughout  the  service.  . 1 
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(10.) — Mess  Expenses. 

1191.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  told  us  that  the  cost  of  messing  comes  to  about  8s.  a-week  • what  expenses 
exactly  are  covered  by  this  sum  ? — All  that  is  purchased  for  the  daily  dinner,  the  cost  of  food  and  the 
cooking  of  the  food,  and  the  cleaning  of  the  kitchens. 

1192.  The  cost  of  the  food,  the  payment  of  the  cook,  and  the  cleaning  of  the  kitchen  ? — Yes. 

1193.  You  also  told  us  that  the  cost  of  the  men’s  breakfasts  and  suppers  comes  to  about  5s.  or  6s. 
a-week  ; can  you  tell  us  whether  the  men  take  meat  at  those  meals  ? — As  a rule,  the  men  take  meat, 
but  the  men  of  the  different  countries  have  peculiarities  in  regard  to  the  eating  of  meat.  The  Irishman 
does  not,  the  Scotchman  seldom,  the  Englishman  always. 

1194.  But  you  think  that  the  allowance  of  5s.  or  6s.  a-week  for  those  two  meals  of  breakfast  and 
supper  is  sufficient  to  provide  them  with  meat,  if  they  like  it  ?— Yes,  ample.  The  Irishman  is  the  more 
saving  of  the  three.  The  dinner,  I may  add,  is  so  ample  that  many  of  the  men  camxot  eat  the  quantity 
supplied  to  them,  and  they  put  a portion  away  into  their  lockers  for  supper. 


(11.) — Pay  ( see  also  "Promotion”). 

715.  Mr.  Holmes. — In  the  Return  of  rates  of  pay — I ■will  begin  with  the  last  class — I see  that  in  the 
Case  of  a third-class  constable,  his  maximum  rate  of  pay  is  62/.  11s.  6 d.  ? — Yes ; he  has  24s.  per  week. 

716.  He  receives  that  upon  becoming  an  effective  member  of  the  force  ? — "Within  fourteen  days  of 
his  joining  the  force. 

717.  Taking  that  as  the  maximum  pay,  what  allowance  does  he  receive  in  addition  ? — If  he  is  a 
married  man,  nothing. 

718.  Take  the  case  of  a single  man  first  V — He  receives  no  allowance,  except  his  uniform,  of 
course. 

741.  We  have  now  dealt  with  sergeants  and  constables,  and  come  to  the  grade  of  inspectors. 
Will  you  kindly  give  us  any  information  in  your  possession  as  as  to  the  pay,  allowances,  and  duties  of 
the  members  of  that  grade  of  the  service  ? — Would  you  allow  me  to  point  out  an  important  matter 
connected  with  the  constables  before  proceeding  to  the  higher  rank  ? 

742.  Certainly  ; we  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  do  so  ? — The  second  class  receives  27s.  per  week 
after  three  years’  service. 

743.  A man  is  in  the  third  class  for  three  years  before  he  gets  into  the  second  ? — Yes  ; before  he 
gets  into  the  second,  and  after  three  years’  service  he  receives  27 s.  per  week. 

744.  Then  he  is  certain  to  rise  to  the  second  class  after  three  years’  service  if  he  conducts  himself 
properly  ? — Quite  so.  And  after  eight  years’  total  service  he  is  advanced  to  1/.  10s.  per  week,  which 
places  him  in  the  first  class,  conduct  being  good.  The  total  service  is  eight  years. 

745.  Then  after  eight  years’  service  a man  is  in  receipt  of  30s.  a-week  ? — Yes ; conduct  being 

good. 

746.  Subject,  of  course,  to  the  deduction  of  Is.  ? — Quite  so,  if  he  is  living  in  the  section-house. 

747.  Chairman. — That  runs  throughout  the  force  ? — Yes. 

800.  I see  there  is  a note  in  the  margin  of  the  printed  Return  as  follows : “ A reserve  is  attached 
to  each  division,  A to  Y,  with  a weekly  allowance  of  4s.,  3s.-,  and  Is.  6 d.  respectively  to  inspectors, 
police  sergeants,  and  police  constables.”  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ? — A reserve  of  selected  men 
exists  in  each  of  the  twenty  divisions  of  usually,  thirty  or  forty  police,  according  to  the  divisional 
strength.  There  is  an  inspector  placed  over  these  men,  and  so  many  sergeants,  according  to  the 
number  of  constables,  and  those  officers  receive  the  weekly  sums  stated  in  the  note  to  which  you  have 
referred : 4s.  the  inspectors,  3s.  the  sergeants,  and  1 s.  Qd.  each  constable,  while  upon  the  reserve.  It 
is  a mark  of  advancement  for  good  conduct  and  general  fitness,  a selection  that  is  thought  much  of  in 
the  service  by  the  men  wearing  what  is  called  the  “ double  letters,”  A R,  B R,  C R,  and  so  on,  meaning 
A Reserve,  B Reserve,  and  C Reserve. 

801.  In  fact,  it  is  a kind  of  step  in  the  service  ? — Precisely  ; but  not  giving  a man  any  advantage 
for  rising  to  a superior  grade.  They  must  be  steady,  smart,  ‘sober  men ; and  those  men,  therefore, 
forming  the  reserve  are  sent  out  on  all  special  occasions.  Her  Majesty’s  drawing-rooms,  levees,  State 
balls,  race  meetings,  and  so  on.  All  the  special  duties  are  carried  out  by  the  “ reserve  ” men  without 
touching  the  men  of  the  rank  and  file. 

1013.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  many  men  remain  constables  all  their  lives  ? — Many  men  remain  constables 
to  the  end  of  their  career. 

1014.  What  percentage  of  the  class  ? — It  is  impossible  to  tell. 

1015.  And  you  think  that,  as  a rule,  the  men  in  all  grades  can,  with  common  prudence,  live  com- 
fortably within  their  pay  ? — Yes,  they  can  live  comfortably ; and  if  there  be  periods  of  great  trouble- 
loss  of  wife,  loss  of  children,  or  other  calamity — the  invariable  rule  is  to  appeal  to  their  brother  officers 
for  help,  which  is  willingly  and  readily  given. 

1016.  How,  tell  me,  is  it  within  your  experience  that  men  in  the  classes  of  constables  save  money 
while  single  ? — When  they  reach  the  second  class,  but  not  before,  they  begin  to  save  ; they  begin  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  and  it  is  a daily  occurrence  for  the  Post  Office  letter 
to  come  to  one  or  other  of  the  single  men  in  the  sections. 

1017.  That  is  to  say,  they  begin  to  save  when  their  weekly  wages  amount  to  27 s.  per  week  ? — 
They  begin  to  save  then : they  cannot  spend  it,  unless  they  are  spendthrifts. 

1018.  But  with  the  legitimate  expenditure  of  a policeman,  and  making  himself  happy  and  com- 
fortable, he  can  save  money  when  he  becomes  a second-class  constable  l- — Yes ; a constable  in  the 
section-house  has  one  mess  per  diem  with  his  fellows,  that  is  his  dinner.  He  provides  himself  with 
the  materials  for  his  breakfast,  for  his  tea,  for  his  supper — these  being  retained  in  his  own  locker— ^ 
bread,  butter,  bacon,  tea,  coffee,  and  so  on.  But  his  dinner  is  provided  for  him  out  of  the  mess,  the 
general  mess  of  the  house,  regulated  by  a mess-master,  each  of  the  senior  officers  taking  it  in  turn, 
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month  about,  who  regulate  the  supplies,  are  responsible  for  their  payment,  for  the  mess-books,  &c.,  are 
inspected  by  the  inspector,  and  initialled  by  the  superintendent,  and  laid  before  me  every  time  I visit 
each  section-house.  The  fact  is  that  the  7s.  or  8s.  per  week  for  the  dinner  is  all  that  comes  out  of  the 
constable’s  pocket,  excepting  the  materials  for  his  breakfast,  tea,  and  supper. 

(12.) — Pensions. 

914.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  is  the  usual  course  as  regards  pension  in  reference  to  men  permanently 
disabled,  having  incurred  injuries  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  ? — In  cases  where  a constable  is  per- 
manently injured  and  under  fifteen  years’  service,  that  is,  not  entitled  to  pension,  he  is  brought  before 
a Board  consisting  of  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  one  District  Superintendent,  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  division  to  which  the  constable  is  attached.  This  Board  have  the  constable 
before  them,  and  the  result  of  that  Board  is  to  recommend  a certain  pension  for  twelve  months, 
when  the  constable  is  to  be  examined  at  the  end  of  a year  from  the  date  at  which  he  receives 
the  pension  as  to  his  fitness  to  resume  duty,  and  in  every  case  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  he 
is  to  be  re-examined  again.  That  rule  has  reference  to  constables  under  fifteen  years’  service.  The 
result  is  that  he  receives  his  pension  on  the  recommendation  of  a Board  of  superior  officers. 

915.  What  may  be  the  scale  of  pension ; is  it  in  reference  to  his  period  of  service  ? — Yes ; and 
with  reference  principally  to  how  far  he  may  be  able  to  support  himself  or  to  add  to  Iris  support  when 
he  leaves  the  police. 

916.  Then  a man  permanently  disabled  gets  a pension  to  enable  him  to  live  ? — Yes. 

934.  Mr.  Morris. — Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  police  force,  as  a rule — talcing  the  whole  body 
particularly  the  sergeants  and  constables  and  the  lower  grades — whether  they  are  at  present  and  have 
been  in  a contented  or  discontented  state  in  London  ? — No  discontentment  exists  in  the  London 
Metropolitan  Police  on  the  subject  of  pay,  allowances,  or  general  government.  The  only  question  at 
this  moment  that  causes  irritation  throughout  the  London  police  is  on  the  subject  of  pensions. 

935.  And  they  would  like,  I suppose,  to  have  the  scale  of  pensions  improved? — In  order  to 
obtain  from  the  sergeants  and  constables  freedom  in  the  expression  of  opinion  with  regard  to  what 
they  would  wish  as  to  pensions,  the  Commissioner  has  allowed  the  men  to  meet  in  the  several  section- 
houses,  whence  delegates  come  from  various  divisions,  and  to  talk  over  the  question  and  come  to  an 
understanding  as  to  what  their  wishes  are  as  regards  pension,  and  these  the  Commissioner  promises  to 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

936.  Mr.  Holmes. — Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  question  of  pensions  is  practically  an  open  one  in 
London  at  the  present  moment  ? — Yes,  perfectly  open. 

937.  Chairman. — You  say  that  the  men  discussed  the  question  at  the  several  stations,  and  at 
meetings  at  which  delegates  from  the  different  divisions  were  present  ? — Yes,  and  by  permission  of  the 
Commissioner  himself. 

938-947.  Mr.  Holmes. — Now  that  you  have  trenched  upon  the  subject  of  pensions,  will  you  be 
good  enough  to  tell  us  what  is  the  present  scale  of  pensions  for  the  London  police  ? — On  fifteen  years’ 
service  completed  a pension  of  fifteen-fiftieths  of  the  pay  may  be  granted,  and  for  each  year  of  service 
completed  up  to  twenty  years  an  additional  fiftieth  of  the  pay ; from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years 
completed,  two-fiftieths  for  each  year,  and  from  twenty-five  years  one-fiftieth  for  each  year  to  twenty- 
eight  years  complete,  when  the  pension  will  be  two-thirds  of  the  pay. 

948.  Are  the  men  satisfied  with  this  scale  ? — They  are  not,  and  they  strongly  wish  that  the 
original  scale  of  pensions  may  be  gone  back  to — those  which  were  granted  previous  to  1862. 

949.  And  what  was  the  original  scale  of  pensions  ? — I refer  to  the  scale  of  pensions  granted  to 
police  who  joined  the  service  prior  to  1862 — of  pensions  for  life,  after  fifteen  years’  service,  fifteen- 
thirtieths  of  salary. 

950.  Mr.  Morris. — That  is  one-half  ? — Yes.  After  twenty  years’  service,  sixteen-thirtieths ; after 
twenty-one  years’  service,  seventeen-thirtieths ; after  twenty-two  years’  service,  eighteen-thirtieths ; 
after  twenty-  three  years’  service,  ninetfeen-thirtietks ; and  after  twenty-four  years’  service,  twenty- 
thirtieths — two-thirds  of  the  pay. 

951.  Mr.  Holmes.. — Was  that  the  maximum  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  maximum,  and  no  pension  to 
exceed  two-thirds  of  full  pay  except  for  injury  on  duty. 

952.  Under  what  Act  was  that  ? — Under  the  original  Act  of  1840. 

953.  Mr.  Morris. — Might  I ask  you  upon  this  particular  point — if  a man  served  twenty-four 
years  under  the  old  scale,  was  he  entitled  to  retire  as  by  right,  or  had  he  to  serve  still  further  on  in  case 
he  was  in  good  health  ? — There  is  no  entitling  to  retire  in  any  grade  of  the  police  known  under 
60  years  of  age. 

954.  And  am  I to  understand  also  that  the  police  force  in  London,  although  they  are  now  seeking 
to  improve  their  present  retiring  pensions,  do  not  ask  any  improvements  as  to  retiring  at  a younger  age 
than  60  as  a right  ? — Their  hope  is  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  retire  after  twenty  years’  service 
without  the  surgeon’s  medical  certificate. 

955.  Chairman. — As  a right  ?■ — Yes. 

956.  And  now  no  man  under  60  can  retire  without  a medical  certificate  ? — Yes. 

957.  And  without  the  concurrence  of  his  superiors  ?— Yes. 

958.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  not  think  that,  unless  a policeman  has  attained  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
force,  at  60  years  of  age,  he  is  hardly  likely  to  be  fit  for  his  work  at  that  age  ? — The  instances  are  few 
where  constables,  sergeants,  or  inspectors  ever  reach  the  age  of  60  in  the  police. 

959.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  they  break  down  before  that  period  ? — I do  not  think  at 
this  moment  that  any  officer  of  the  three  lower  grades  has  reached  the  age  of  60  years ; 45  years  or  50 
are  the  times  for  giving  way. 

960.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  would  50  years  be  a better  limit  for  retirement  than  60  years  ? — Yes, 
I think  so.  That  is  my  personal  opinion. 
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961.  And  that  it  would  be  reasonable  to  allow  a man  to  retire  either  after  thirty  years’ service  Appendix  III. 

or  having  attained  the  age  of  50  years  ? — Yes,  certainly,  60  is  out  of  the  question.  

962.  You  have  now  given  us  the  existing  scale  of  pensions,  and  also  the  scale  that  was  in  force  London  Police 
before  1862  ? — Quite  so. 

963.  I presume  that  the  men  who  entered  the  force  since  1862  are  somewhat  discontented  at 
finding  that  they  are  not  in  as  good  a position  as  the  men  who  entered  before  1862  ? — They  are 
discontented. 

964.  Mr.  Morris. — On  that  particular  point? — That  is  the  only  point  upon  which  discontent 
exists. 

965.  Do  the  men  who  joined  the  force  since  1862  wish  that  the  scale  of  pensions  that  applied 
before  1862  should  be  applied  to  them  ? — They  would  be  glad  to  obtain  the  scale  laid  down  in  one  of 
the  papers  that  I have  placed  before  you — the  amended  pension  scale  under  the  Act  of  1840. 

966.  Would  they  be  content  with  that  scale  ? — Yes,  but  they  would  be  still  better  satisfied  with 
that  which  existed  from  the  13th  January,  1840 — of  fifteen  years’  and  twenty  years’  service. 

967.  Will  you  kindly  state  what  that  scale  is  ? — Yes.  Half-pay  for  fifteen  years’  service,  two- 
thirds  for  twenty  years’  service— upon  a medical  certificate  of  unfitness  in  both  cases. 

968.  And  full  pay — when  ? — There  is  no  full  pay  on  retirement  known  to  the  London  Metropolitan 
Police,  and  I hope  there  never  will  be. 

969.  Then  at  no  period  of  the  existence  of  the  London  Metropolitan  Police  Force  could  a man 
retire  upon  full  pay  ?— Only  upon  injury.  Full  pay  would  only  be  granted  in  a case  of  disablement 
by  injury  while  in  the  service. 

970.  Chairman. — And  that  is  an  exceptional  case  ? — Yes,  quite  an  exceptional  case. 

971.  Mr.  Morris. — Do  you  consider,  Mr.  Walker,  from  your  long  experience  in  the  force,  that  it 
would  be  advisable,  or  the  reverse,  to  grant,  after  any  number  of  years’  service,  full  pay  on  retirement  ? 

— I do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  grant  it. 

972.  As  a retiring  pension  ?— I do  not. 

973.  You  don’t  consider  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  force  ? — Certainly  not. 

974.  Would  you  very  shortly  state  your  reasons  for  coming  to  that  conclusion  ?— My  principal 
reason  is  that  it  would  induce  men  to  remain  in  the  service  longer  than  they  are  fit  for  its  duties. 

975.  Then  you  consider  that  it  would  be  a greater  inducement  for  men  to  retire,  getting  two- thirds 
of  their  pay  after  a certain  number  of  years  as  a maximum  pension,  in  order  to  always  have  some 
young  men  coming  into  the  force  and  promotion  going  on  ? — Certainly. 

976.  You  consider  that  that  would  be  for  the  best  advantage  of  the  police  force  ? — I do. 

977.  Do  you  consider  that  a man,  after  thirty  years’  service,  should  not  receive  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  his  pay  as  pension  ?— I consider  that  two-thirds  ought  to  be  the  maximum  of  pension  in  any 
case.  I should  be  very  glad,  as  the  oldest  officer  in  the  service,  to  see  the  members  of  the  police  force 
able  to  retire  by  right  on  completing  twenty-four  years’  service,  irrespective  of  age. 

978.  And  then  obtain  two-thirds  of  their  pay  ? — Yes,  and  then  obtain  two-thirds  of  their  pay. 

986.  Mr.  Morris. — With  reference  to  the  Eeturn  as  to  pensions  that  you  have  handed  in,  as  I 
understand  it — but  I would  like  to  have  this  perfectly  clear — this  Eeturn  is  the  amended  pension  scale 
under  the  Act  of  1840  ? — Yes. 

987.  It  was  amended,  I understand,  by  the  Home  Secretary,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Eichard 

Mayne  ? — Yes  ; and  remained  in  force  until  1862.  ; 

988.  And  all  men  who  joined  the  force  prior  to  1862  were  under  the  original  Act  ? — Yes. 

989.  How  came  it  to  be  amended  by  Sir  Eichard  Mayne  ? — He  recommended  a change  in  the 
granting  of  pensions,  and  he  amended  the  scale  in  consequence  of  so  many  men  leaving  the  force  when 
they  reached  twenty  years’  service.  At  that  period  they  became  malingerers,  and  were  of  no  further  ' 
use  to  the  service. 

990.  Mr.  Holmes. — Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  men  of  the  force  in  London  now  are  extremely 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  scale  of  pensions,  and  that  they  are  doing  all  they  can  to  have  it 
amended  ? — With  the  present  scale  of  pensions  the  men  are  extremely  dissatisfied — that  is,  with  the 
existing  scale. 

991.  And  they  have  been  permitted  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  to  meet  with  a view  to  discussing 
their  grievances  ? — Yes ; in  the  police-stations. 


(13.) — Pensioners  (. Employment  of). 

1007.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  police  pensioners  easily  find  employment  after  they  have  left  the  force  ?— Ic 
is  a curious  fact  that  pensioners  are  seldom  heard  of  except  when  they  come  quarterly  for  their  pensions. 
They  fall  back  into  private  life,  either  to  live  upon  their  pensions  or  to  add  to  them  in  a manner  that 
does  not  come  under  the  notice  of  the  police ; they  do  not  appeal  to  their  superior  officers  for  help 
to  get  bread  except  in  rare  cases. 

1008.  And  do  you  not  think  that  a mercantile  house  would  be  glad  to  have  the  services  of  a 
retired  policeman  as  a hall-porter,  or  in  some  position  of  trust  and  responsibility  ? — Yes ; pensioners 
readily  find  employment  when,  owing  to  their  appearance  and  manner,  they  can  be  brought  into  the 
position  of  hall-porter. 

1202c.  A witness  stated  that  the  pension  scale  for  the  Dublin  force  should  be  more  favourable 
than  the  London  scale,  on  the  ground  that  when  a police  officer  retires  in  London  there  is  a 
situation  open  for  him ; it  is  a passport  to  good  employment  to  be  a member  of  the  police  force  in 
London ; is  this  so  ? — It  is  not  so.  In  London  a pensioner  has  to  fight  his  way  like  other  men,  and 
being  “ worn  out,”  the  labour  capacity  of  our  men  is  not  great,  consequently  they  can  only  obtain  light 
employment,  which  means  light  wages. 

[1502]  3 R 
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(14.) — Plain  Clothes. 

844.  Mr.  Morris. — Can  any  of  the  constables  or  sergeants,  during  the  time  they  are  off  duty,  dress 
in  plain  clothes  without  leave  ? — Yes.  Tor  many  years  the  members  of  the  police  force  were  never 
allowed  to  appear  in  plain  clothes  except  under  the  sanction  of  their  officers ; but  when  the  present 
Commissioner  came,  the  sanction  was  given  that  the  police  might,  when  off  duty,  appear  in  plain  clothes 
when  they  chose. 

845.  Mr.  Holmes. — And  is  a constable  now  required  to  have  a suit  of  plain  clothes  ? — Always. 

846.  He  is  required  to  do  so  ? — Yes,  he  is  required  to  do  so  ; but  there  is  no  inspection  of  his  plain 
clothes  the  same  as  his  uniform. 

847.  Is  there  a regulation  that  he  should  have  plain  clothes  ? — It  is  understood  that  he  should  have 
plain  clothes,  in  order  that  he  should  be  able  to  make  private  inquiries. 

(15.) — Promotion. 

748.  Mr.  Holmes. — Will  you  now  tell  us  how  long  is  a man  a constable  before  he  gets  into  the 
rank  of  sergeant  ? — The  constable  rises  by  fitness  and  good  conduct  to  be  a sergeant ; but  there  is  no 
fixed  period. 

749.  Mr.  Morris. — With  whom  does  that  selection  rest — is  it  made  by  the  superintendent  ? — The 
District  Superintendent  together  with  the  divisional  superintendent. 

750.  Chairman. — Has  he  to  pass  any  examination  for  that  rank  ? — Yes. 

751.  Mr.  Holmes. — What  is  the  nature  of  that  examination  ? — An  Educational  Board  in  Whitehall 
examines  police  officers  recommended  for  the  superior  ranks  of  sergeant,  of  inspector,  of  superintendent, 
and  upon  its  report  as  to  education  the  officer  is  either  sent  back  unfit  or  is  advanced. 

752.  Is  there  any  preparatory  school,  or  means  of  training  for  the  men  the  use  of  which  is  com- 
pulsory upon  them  before  they  can  go  up  for  that  examination  ? — A school  is  held  in  every  section- 
house  two  afternoons  in  the  week  for  sergeants  and  constables  under  a schoolmaster  paid  for  by  the 
Government.  It  is  compulsory  for  men  of  those  ranks  to  attend  school  imtil  they  receive  a certificate 
from  the  schoolmaster  of  being  capable  of  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering  to  the  extent  of  the  first 
three  rules,  and  are  fit.  The  schoolmaster  submits  certain  forms,  filled  up  by  the  pupil,  to  the  super- 
intendent. I may  mention  that  Id.  per  month  is  charged  to  the  pupils  while  they  attend  school. 

753.  That  is  another  deduction  ? — Yes.  That  is  for  education,  but  when  the  constable  is  perfect 
in  the  rules  laid  down,  and  the  forms  are  submitted  to  the  superintendent,  they  pass  to  the  District 
Superintendent,  and  from  him  to  the  Commissioner,  who  relieves  the  pupil  from  further  attendance 
and  pay. 

754.  Upon  a certificate  of  his  competency  ? — Yes. 

755.  Chairman. — As  I take  it,  promotion  amongst  the  constables,  as  such,  is  without  examination 
or  schooling,  but  is  merely  based  on  conduct  and  fitness  ? — Quite  so,  without  reference  to  school.  The 
schooling,  when  perfect,  relieves  the  constable  of  the  small  tax  of  Id.  per  month.  The  constable  must, 
however,  attend  school  until  the  moment  he  is  relieved  by  the  certificate  of  the  schoolmaster.  He 
could  be  relieved  at  once  if  fit.  But  the  higher  examination  is  not  by  police  at  all,  but  by  the 
Educational  Board,  who  deal  with  the  officer  upon  education,  and  recommend  him  to  the  Commissioner 
as  fit  to  pass  his  examination. 

756.  Mr.  Morris. — How  are  the  men  promoted  from  being  first-class  constables  to  the  rank  of 
third-class  sergeants — how  is  the  list  made  out,  and  by  whom  ? — The  selection  is  made,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  superintendent,  guided  by  his  inspectors.  The  Commissioner,  in  “ Police  Orders,”  as  it  is 
termed,  directs  the  superintendents  to  send  in  the  names  of  so  many  constables  for  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  sergeant.  Each  superintendent  in  the  twenty  divisions  of  police  receiving  this  order  places 
himself  at  once  in  communication  with  his  inspectors  to  find  out  the  fittest  men  for  advancement. 
The  qualifications  then — and  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  police  service — the  quali- 
fications of  a constable  to  rise  are  carefully  considered  by  his  superior  officers.  His  habits,  his  honesty, 
propriety  of  conduct,  and  fitness  for  his  rank  of  constable,  bring  a man  very  speedily  forward  above  his 
fellows,  and  the  names  of  the  three  or  five  best  constables  are  then  submitted  by  the  superintendent  to 
the  Commissioner  as  being  fit  to  pass  the  examination  of  the  Educational  Board,  those  officers  recom- 
mended having  already  attained  the  approval  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  having  been  relieved  from  the 
education  payment.  Those  men  go  up  in  two  batches  for  examination — usually  in  two  batches — and  a 
report  is  submitted  in  each  man’s  case  from  the  Educational  Board,  stating  the  different  heads  of 
examination,  and  how  he  has  passed  through  each  head,  and  whether  he  is  considered  fit ; and  having 
been  considred  fit,  they  are  then  put  upon  a 'list,  and  promoted  according  to  seniority. 

757.  Mr.  Holmes. — In  point  of  fact,  these  men  go  up  and  qualify  ? — Yes. 

758.  Chairman. — And  when  they  qualify  they  are  put  upon  the  list,  and  promoted  according  to 
seniority? — Yes.  Amongst  the  sergeants  promoted  from  one  of  the  grades  it  always  goes  by  seniority 
and  more  frequently  second-class  sergeants,  as  well  as  constables,  are  promoted. 

759.  Mr.  Morris. — Then  I presume  that,  no  matter  how  well  educated  a man  may  be,  unless 
his  conduct  is  good,  and  his  fitness  for  the  office  ascertained,  he  is  not  recommended  for  promotion  ? — 
He  is  not. 

760.  Is  sobriety  included  as  a mark  of  good  conduct? — Yes,  in  the  first  class.  Sobriety  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  principal  recommendations  for  advancement. 

761.  Mr.  Holmes. — How  often  are  those  examinations  held?  Are  they  postponed  until  there  are 
a certain  number  of  vacancies  in  the  class  of  sergeant  ? — That  is  so.  When  there  are  a certain  number 
of  vacancies,  and  the  previous  recommendations  are  all  advanced,  the  Commissioner  then  requires 
additional  names  for  his  book  to  pass  the  examination. 

762.  How  many  competitors  are  there  usually  for  one  vacancy  ? — It  is  not  done  by  competition. 
Tiie  names  of  those  who  have  passed  best  are  entered  according  to  length  of  service,  and  the  oldest 
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approved  constable  passes  first  to  the  superior  grade.  Usually  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  go  up  for 
examination  at  a time.  The  men  are  required  to  attend  school  one  hour  twice  in  each  week,  as  their 
duties  may  allow. 

763.  As  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  rank  of  sergeant,  will  you  deal  with  that  rank  as  you  have 
done  with  that  of  constable,  and  show  us  how  a man  rises  in  the  various  classes  ? — On  the  promotion 
of  a constable  to  the  rank  of  sergeant  he  is  transferred  to  a new  division,  and  there  his  superintendent 
sends  him  to  any  pari  of  his  division  where  the  vacancy  may  occur.  It  may  be  many  miles  from  town, 
or  it  may  be  in  the  very  centre  of  town.  He  is  considered  to  be  fit  to  go  anywhere  to  pursue  his  new 
rank.  That  is  the  object. 

764.  And  the  place  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent  ?— Of  his  new  superintendent. 
On  promotion  he  enters  into  the  third  class,  and  receives  1/.  14s.  per  week.  After  two  years  he  is 
advanced  to  1/.  16s.  per  week,  and  after  five  years  from  the  date  of  promotion  to  11. 18s.  per  week.  The 
clerk  sergeants  receive  21.  per  week. 

765.  Chairman. — What  are  they  ? — They  perform  duties  under  the  superintendent  in  the  divisional 


766.  Are  they  confined  to  any  one  grade  of  sergeants? — They  are  recommended  according 
to  fitness. 

767.  Mr.  Holmes.' — Have  they  to  pass  an  examination  ? — Yes. 

768.  A special  examination  ? — Yes,  a special  examination. 

769.  Qualifying  them,  of  course  ? — Yes. 

770.  Your  observations  as  to  the  third  grade  of  sergeants  apply  equally  to  the  two  other  grades, 
first  and  second  l— There  is  no  difference. 

771.  They  receive  additional  pay  and  there  is  no  other  difference  ? — Yes,  that  is  all.  Then1  duties 
are  alike. 

772.  How  are  promotions  made  in  the  different  grades  of  sergeant  ? — By  length  of  service. 

773.  Chairman. — We  have  now  dealt  with  the  rank  of  sergeant.  Will  you  tell  us  how  promotion 
is  made  from  that  rank  to  the  rank  of  inspector,  beginning  at  the  third-class  inspectors? — When 
vacancies  occur  in  rank  of  inspector,  the  Commissioner,  as  in  the  former  case,  directs  the  super- 
intendents to  send  in  the  names  of  sergeants  fit  and  capable  of  passing  to  the  superior  grade  of 
inspector. 

774.  Must  they  be  from  the  first  class  ? — They  are  not  required  to  be  in  any  class,  but  they  are 
more  frequently  in  the  second  class  than  the  first,  being  usually  younger  men.  The  superintendents 
select  the  fittest  sergeants,  and  send  in  the  names  to  the  Commissioner.  It  is  the  duty,  then,  of  the 
District  Superintendent  to  see  the  officers  upon  the  Returns  submitted  by  the  superintendents,  to 
examine  them,  judge  of  their  fitness,  and  approve  of  their  being  sent  forward  for  promotion.  That  is 
the  duty  of  the  District  Superintendent,  as  well  as  of  the  officers  of  the  men  recommended.  The 
inspectors  are  then  tested  by  the  same  Educational  Board,  but  in  a higher  grade  of  examination  than 
that  of  sergeants,  and  if  they  are  found  fit,  in  the  usual  way  they  are  put  upon  the  list,  and  promoted 
according  to  seniority  to  be  third-class  inspectors.  They  receive  on  promotion  21.  5s.  per  week,  and 
they  are  advanced  on  recommendation  to  the  second  class. 

775.  Mr.  Holmes. — Once  they  get  into  the  list  of  third-class  inspectors  they  generally  go  up  as  a 
matter  of  course  ? — Yes.  They  are  advanced  on  recommendation  to  the  second  class,  their  pay  being 
then  21.  15s.  6 cl.  per  week.  They  are  advanced  upon  the  recommendation  of  their  superintendent  to  the 
Commissioner,  and  usually  after  five  years’  service  in  the  third  class.  But  a considerable  proportion  of 
third-class  inspectors  never  reach  the  second  class. 

776.  Why  ? — Usually  their  advanced  age  prevents  them.  Then  second-class  inspectors  are 
advanced  as  vacancies  occur  to  the  first  class,  and  their  pay  is  then  3 1.  2s.  6 d.  per  week. 

777.  When  does  that  occur  ? — Usually  in  four  years. 

778.  Mr.  Morris. — Then  how  are  they  promoted  from  the  second  class  to  the  first  class  ? Is  it  by 
seniority  or  selection  again  ? — They  are  promoted  as  vacancies  occur — usually  after  four  years. 

779.  From  second  to  first  ? — Yes.  That  is  one — if  I may  be  allowed  to  say  so — one  of  the  draw- 
backs of  our  service.  The  second-class  inspectors  remain  until  vacancies  occur.  I may  be  permitted 
to  say  that  I have  urged  upon  the  Commissioner  the  desirableness  of  placing  the  whole  police  force 
upon  the  footing  of  advance  by  years,  excepting  the  single  grade  of  third-class  inspectors.  And  with 
reference  to  the  second-class  inspectors,  the  Commissioner  has  been  pleased  to  state  that,  at  the  close 
of  this  year,  he  will,  if  funds  allow,  place  the  second-class  inspectors  upon  the  same  footing  as  constables 
and  sergeants,  and  advance  them  by  length  of  service  in  their  rank,  and  then  the  whole  force  will  be 
upon  the  same  footing,  rising  by  years,  excepting  the  third-class  inspectors.  When  a man  attains  the 
rank  of  second-class  inspector,  he  can  reach  the  highest  grade  of  the  service.  But  promotion  to  the 
first  class  at  the  present  moment  is  as  vacancies  occur,  but  shortly,  I hope,  it  will  be  by  time — after 
four  years’  service  in  the  second. 

780.  Chairman. — There  is  no  promotion,  unless  there  be  a vacancy,  to  the  first  class  ? — No. 

781.  Mr.  Morris. — Now,  having  reached  the  rank  of  a first-class  inspector,  from  whom  is  the  selec- 
made  to  become  a chief  inspector  ? — The  rank  of  chief  inspector  is  obtained  by  the  selection  of  the 
District  Superintendent,  and  his  recommendation  to  the  Commissioner. 

782.  And  in  all  cases  is  he  selected  from  the  first,  or  second,  or  third  class  of  inspectors  ? — Always 
from  the  first. 

783.  I perceive  in  this  printed  Return  that  you  have  handed  in  that  you  have  given  the  pay  or 
the  inspectors  as  they  rise  ? — Yes. 

784.  Then  how  does  the  chief  inspector  rise  to  be  a superintendent  ? — On  the  recommendation  or 
the  District  Superintendent  to  the  Commissioner. 

785.  And  from  what  class  is  he  generally  selected  ? — From  the  chief  inspectors  only. 

786.  And  is  that  by  seniority  in  the  service,  or  by  selection  for  his  fitness  by  the  superintendent . 
—By  the  selection  for  fitness  by  the  superintendent 
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Appendix  III. 
London  Police. 


1195.  Mr.  Holmes. — Returning  again  to  tlie  subject  of  promotion,  you  have  told  us  that  a constable 
of  the  third  class  rises  to  the  second  after  three  years  ? — Yes. 

1196.  And  from  the  second  to  tire  first  after  five  years  ? — Yes. 

1197.  Now,  am  I to  understand  that  a constable  who  conducts  himself  properly  is  quite  certain  to 
rise  from  each  class  after  the  periods  which  you  have  named,  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  are  always  a 
sufficient  number  of  vacancies  to  enable  promotion  after  such  periods  ? — The  rising  by  class  has  nothin^ 
to  do  with  vacancies.  Promotion  is  certain  after  those  periods,  there  being  no  fixed  number  of 
constables  in  the  class. 

1198.  Is  there  a fixed  number  of  sergeants  ? — Yes,  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

1199.  Then  a man  cannot  be  promoted  from  the  rank  of  constable  to  that  of  sergeant  until  there 
is  a vacancy  ? — Not  until  there  is  a vacancy  in  the  case  of  a sergeant.  The  promotion  above  the  rank 
of  first-class  constable  depends  upon  the  number  of  vacancies,  and  not  upon  the  length  of  service.  The 
number  of  each  rank  throughout  the  service  is  fixed — constables,  sergeants,  and  inspectors — by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  number  of  constables  in  each  class  is  not  fixed. 

1200.  Is  the  number  in  each  class  of  sergeants  fixed  ? — No;  they  pass  to  the  grade  according  to 
time.  Third-class  rises  to  second,  and  second  to  first,  by  time  and  conduct. 

797.  Do  you  think  the  present  system  of  promotion  works  well  ? — I do  not  think  it  could  work 
better  for  the  advantage  of  the  police  service  at  large. 


(16.) — Public-house  (Permission  to  enter). 

899.  Mr.  Morris. — May  I ask  you,  while  on  this  subject,  is  it  one  of  the  rules  of  the  force  that  the 
police  in  London  should  not  enter  a public-house,  even  in  plain  clothes  ? — When  off  duty  there  is  no 
order  to  the  contrary. 

900.  Mr.  Holmes. — Then  do  I understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Walker,  that  a police  constable  when  off 
duty,  and  in  plain  clothes  or  uniform,  is  at  liberty  to  go  into  a public-house  ?— Yes ; but  not  to  mis- 
spend his  resting  time  there.  He  has  no  liberty  to  go  there  except  for  necessary  refreshment.  There 
is  no  police  law  against  his  going  into  a public-house  in  uniform,  or,  in  fact,  anywhere. 

901.  Mr.  Morris. — But  I presume  that,  whether  in  uniform  or  plain  clothes,  if  he  is  found  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  he  is  punished  in  some  shape  for  it  ? — He  is  brought  immediately  to  the  nearest 
police-station  by  his  comrades  or  a sergeant  who  may  see  him,  and  kept  there  until  sober,  and  punished 
on  the  following  day. 

902.  In  fact,  he  is  treated  as  an  ordinary  drunkard  ? — Yes  ; except  that,  instead  of  being  sent 
before  a higher  tribunal,  he  is  dealt  with  by  his  own  superiors. 

905.  I should  like  to  know  from  you,  on  account  of  your  long  experience  in  the  force,  and 
without  entering  into  particulars  or  statistics,  do  you  think  that  in  the  police  force  in  London 
drunkenness  amongst  the  men  is  on  the  increase  or  on  the  decrease  ? — It  is  on  the  decrease  ; certainly 
on  the  decrease. 

906.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  think  that  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  police  under  the  Licensing 
Acts  are  compatible  with  their  being  allowed  to  enter  public-houses ; for  instance,  would  not  publicans 
endeavour  to  bribe  the  police  not  to  enforce  the  law  too  strictly  as  regards  the  closing  of  public-houses, 
by  supplying  them  with  drink  gratis  ? — There  are  two  points  in  the  question  you  have  put  to  me  : the 
action  of  going  into  a public-house,  and  the  probability  of  bribing  the  police  to  look  over  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  law  by  the  publican.  To  the  first  I should  say,  the  police  of  London  have  always  been  able  to 
enter  a public-house  when  off  duty,  not  only  in  uniform,  but  in  plain  clothes.  If  it  were  known  that  a 
constable  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  a public-house  when  off  duty,  his  superintendent  would 
admonish  him  in  the  first  place,  and  if  that  failed  to  effect  the  necessary  object,  the  superintendent 
would  remove  him  into  another  district.  But  when  a constable  shows  that  drink  has  taken  a hold  upon 
him,  that  constable  is  then  brought  before  the  District  Superintendent,  and,  it  may  be,  the  Commissioner, 
to  be  dealt  with  under  a heavier  scale.  As  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  the  cases  are  few  that 
come  before  the  superior  officers  where  an  attempt  is  made  by  the  publican  to  bribe  the  police.  When- 
ever a constable  is  found  inside  a public-house  on  duty  with  his  armlet  on,  a summons  is  immediately 
taken  out  against  the  publican,  and  the  constable  is  put  into  the  witness-box. 

907.  You  would  not,  then,  be  in  favour  of  restricting  the  police  from  entering  a public-house  ? — 
No,  certainly  not. 

908.  And  I dare  say  you  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  enforce  such  a rule  ? — It  would  be 
impossible. 

909.  And  that  it  is  not  judicious  to  make  a rule  that  is  sure  to  be  frequently  broken  ? — Certainly 
not.  I may  add  that  the  London  Metropolitan  Police  do  not,  as  a body,  frequent  public-houses,  and  a 
constable  in  uniform  is  seldom  seen  in  a public-house.  If  it  was  found,  that  a constable  had  received 
drink  from  a publican  without  payment,  that  constable  would  be  reported  and  heavily  fined.  The  con- 
stable is  not  allowed,  when  on  duty,  to  take  drink  at  the  public-house,  except  by  the  authority  of  his 
inspector  or  sergeant,  standing  by.  He  can  be  allowed  to  take  refreshment  at  the  door,  his  inspector 
or  sergeant  giving  the  permission,  and  standing  by.  He  may  wish  a glass  of  ale,  and  he  says,  “ Please, 
sergeant,  can  I have  a glass  of  ale  ?”  The  sergeant  replies,  “ Yes,  certainly.”  At  the  public-house  the 
constable  may  knock,  have  his  glass  of  ale,  drink  it  outside  the  door,  and  pass  on.  But  for  that  same 
glass  of  ale  drunk  outside  the  door  without  leave  the  constable  would  be  brought  upon  the  report  sheet 
and  fined,  probably  a day’s  pay ; and  if  a constable  enters  a public-house  on  duty  a fine  of  not  less  than 
5s.  is  inflicted,  or  two  days’  pay. 

910.  That  is  without  permission  ? — Yes.  No  policeman  on  duty  can  enter  a public-house,  except 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  ; and  to  take  drink  at  once  places  the  constable  as  a defaulter,  and  is  not 
tolerated. 
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(17.) — Recruits.  Appendix  III. 

997.  Mr.  Holmes. — From  what  class  of  the  community  is  the  police  force  for  the  most  part  recruited ; London  Police, 
is  the  London  police  force  recruited  from  farmers’  labourers  or  tradesmen  ? — May  I speak  personally  ? 

998.  Certainly. — On  Tuesday  last  I inspected  sixty-five  young  men  volunteering  for  the  Metro- 
politan Police.  They  were  natives  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  youngest  was  an  Irish  lad 
18  years  of  age ; the  oldest,  33  years  of  age,  had  just  left  the  army. 

999.  What  classes  did  they  belong  to  ? — The  labouring  classes ; in  every  case  a labourer.  "What 
description  of  labour  ?”  was  my  invariable  question  to  every  man  as  he  came  up.  There  was  every 
description  that  you  could  mention.  Indoor  labourer  as  hired  servant,  outdoor  labourer  upon  the  farm, 
or  gardener,  or  other  occupation,  but  “ labourer  ” universally. 

1000.  And  that  applies  generally  to  the  whole  force,  and  not  merely  to  your  experience  of  Tuesday 
last  ? — Every  week  in  the  year  the  same  question  is  put  by  the  District  Superintendent  to  the  young 
men  summoned  for  examination. 

1001.  Am  I to  understand  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the  London  Metropolitan  Police  is 
recruited  from  the  labouring  classes  ? — Yes,  and  from  the  country. 

1002.  But  from  the  labouring  classes  ? — From  the  labouring  classes  almost  entirely ; but  that  was 
not  the  case  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  Sons  of  gentlemen  entered  the  service, 
men  of  good  breeding,  good  education,  and  in  a superior  grade  of  society,  and  particularly  from  Ireland, 
volunteered  for  the  Metropolitan  Police ; that  was  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  police. 

1003.  And  the  recruits  are  usually  drawn  from  the  country,  and  not  from  London  l— There  are 
very  few  drawn  from  the  metropolis. 

1004.  Arid  I suppose  that  the  pay  they  receive  in  the  force  is  very  much  larger  than  the  wages 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  ? — Very  much  larger. 

1005.  At  what  period,  may  I ask,  were  the  present  rates  of  pay  fixed?— Within  the  last  seven 
years. 

(18.) — Rewards. 

917.  Chairman. — I wish  to  ask  you  a question  in  reference  to  recommendations  ; in  the  case  of 
a magistrate  or  Judge  recommending  a party  for  special  merit  or  for  a reward,  what  does  the  reward 
consist  of  in  London ; is  it  a money  payment,  or  is  it  a mark  that  adds  to  his  promotion  ? — It  may  be 
both ; it  may  be  a money  payment  direct  from  the  Commissioner  or  an  entry  upon  what  we  term  his 
“ Defaulter  Sheet  ” of  a commendation  as  it  is  called — a commendation  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
future. 

918.  As  regards  liis  promotion  ? — Yes,  as  regards  his  advancement. 

919.  My  experience  as  a magistrate  was  heretofore  that  the  man  recommended  for  special  services 
for  special  merit  received  a pecuniary  gratuity  or  a pecuniary  reward ; bnt  I understand  that  latterly 
such  rewards  have  been  discontinued,  and  that  the  special  service  goes  to  the  future  promotion  of  the 
tp  an  ?— That  is  not  the  case  in  London.  We  give  money  always,  and  such  rewards  act  as  an  induce- 
ment to  bring  a man  forward  for  promotion. 

920.  In  one  case  I recommended  the  present  inspector  of  carnages  for  a reward  for  special 
services,  and  he  got  10Z.  ?— Quite  so  ; that  is  our  plan. 


(19.) — Sickness  {Stoppage  of  Pay  during). 

911.  Chairman.— Axe  there  stoppages  from  the  men  for  illness  ?— ' Yes ; Is.  per  day  when  sick. 

912.  Whether  in  the  course  of  nature  or  by  his  own  imprudence  ?— If  by  his  own  imprudence, 
such  as  "a  report  for  venereal  disease,  he  is  struck  off  pay  altogether  until  well ; in  cases  of  common 
sickness,  however,  of  constables,  Is.  per  day  is  deducted  from  their  pay,  and  in  return  they  receive 

medical^aicl^  golmes — yiiat  deduction  is  supposed,  I imagine,  merely  to  pay  the  expense  of  medical 
attendance  and  medicine? — Yes,  of  medical  attendance  and  medicine,  which  he  receives  free  at 
his  own  house,  or  in  the  section-house,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  latter  being  in  the  case  of  a single 


(20.) — UnfavowraMe  Records. 

866.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  those  fines  militate  against  the  men’s  pensions  hereafter— are  they  taken  into 
account  and  is  there  a certain  sum  of  money  deducted  from  the  pension  after  a man  has  quitted  the 
service  in  respect  of  the  fines  which  were  levied  when  he  was  in  the  service  ?— Misconduct  is  always 
taken  into  account,  but  no  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  fines.  . 

867!  The  infliction  and  levying  of  the  fine,  then,  is  the  maximum  of  the  punishment,  and  there  it 
ends  ?— No,  the  man  whose  misconduct  has  been  frequent  and  grave  during  his  service  would,  when 
retained,  suffer  in  pension.  „ , . , , 

868  Chairman. May  I ask  you  in  what  case  of  misconduct  does  the  District  Superintendent 

consider  it  fit  to  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  ?— When  the  charge  is  very  serious  against  a constable, 
and  one  affecting  his  honesty,  his  truthfulness,  or  his  general  fitness  for  the  service,  the  District  Super- 
intendent then  appeals  to  the  Commissioner,  and  gives  a recommendation  or  a statement  of  Ins  opinion 
with  reference  to  the  charge,  and  probably  with  reference  to  the  constable’s  unfitness  for  continuing 
in  the  service  The  officer  is  then  sent  before  the  Commissioner  at  once,  to  be  dealt  with  by  him,  and 
that  settlement  is  final-for  either  remaining  in  the  service,  dismissal,  a higher  fine  upon  the 
constable  than  the  District  Superintendent  may  have  inflicted,  or,  it  may  be,  some  other  pumsh- 

ment869.  Are  sergeants  ever  reduced,  as  a punishment,  again  to  the  position  of  constable  ?— Only  by 
the  Commissioner. 
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870.  But  such  punishment  is  inflicted  by  the  Commissioner  ? — Yes,  by  the  Commissioner 

only. 

871.  Mr  Holmes. — Would  a man  be  reduced  in  rank  for  drunkenness  ? — He  would,  as  a 
sergeant. 

872.  Chairman. — He  would  be  reduced  ? — Yes. 

873.  Mr  Holmes. — He  would  be  fined  and  reduced  ? — Yes,  and  reduced,  it  might  be,  to  a lower 
rank  than  a first-class  constable,  if  his  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  merit  serious  punishment. 

874.  Chairman — But  whether  the  fine  be  high  or  low,  or  be  the  degradation  great  or  small,  it  ends 
the  punishment,  and  it  is  not  brought  into  account  as  affecting  the  man’s  pension  ? — A man  receives  a 
pension  in  the  rank  he  ends  his  police  career  in,  and  his  conduct  must  have  been  bad  if  his  pension  is 
affected. 

1172.  Mr.  Morris. — And  does  that  affect  his  pension? — If  the  constable  has  not  conducted 
himself  well  during  the  whole  course  of  his  police  career,  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  drunkenness,  or,  it 
might  be,  insubordination  or  serious  misconduct,  the  Commissioner  then  assumes  the  right  to  reduce 
or  recommend  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  the  pension  he  would  be  otherwise  entitled  to  according  to 
his  class  or  rank  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

1173.  That  just  comes,  in  terms,  to  this — that  for  serious  offences  he  may  be,  and  is,  reduced,  but 
for  trivial  offences  he  is  not  ? — Quite  so ; he  is  not  reduced  for  trivial  offences. 

1174.  For  instance,  one  case  of  drunkenness  in  a man’s  career,  or  even  two  or  three  cases  of 
drunkenness  in  a man’s  career,  would  not,  in  the  end,  bring  about  a reduction  of  his  pension  ? — It 
would  not. 

1175.  Chairman. — It  must  be  for  serious  offences  more  than  once  committed  ? — Yes. 

1176.  Mr  Holmes. — But  repeated  cases  of  drunkenness  would  have  that  affect  ? — Yes.  I may  be 
permitted  to  say  that  our  service  is  long-suffering.  Within  a week  from  this  date  a constable  was 
brought  before  me  for  the  tenth  time  for  being  drunk  over  a service  of  eighteen  years,  and  still  holding 
a first-class  place. 

1177.  He  was  not  reduced  ?— He  had  been  reduced,  but  the  periods  of  sobriety  brought  him  up 
again  from  the  third  rate  again  to  the  second,  and  from  the  second  to  the  first,  and  he  came  before  me 
on  Monday  last  with  the  tenth  report  of  drunkenness  to  answer  for.  He  was,  as  I have  said,  a first- 
class  constable.  I fined  the  constable  to  the  full  extent  of  my  power,  and  I took  away  his  class  for 
six  months.  For  three  years  previously,  or  thereabouts,  his  conduct  had  been  good  and  without  report. 
I considered  the  punishment  sufficient,  making  allowance  for  long  service  and  for  periods  of  sobriety, 
and  the  report  of  liis  officer  that  he  was  a good  and  efficient  constable  in  the  streets.  When  the  report 
came  before  the  Assistant  Commissioner  in  the  afternoon,  as  is  customary,  he  sent  for  the  District 
Superintendent,  and  I appeared  before  him.  “ I don’t  feel  satisfied  with  your  decision  in  this  case  of 
drunkenness.  I consider  that  the  constable  should  be  put  back  for  a much  longer  period  than  six 
months.  What  do  you  say  ? ” I gave  my  reasons  for  my  judgment.  “ I think,”  said  the  Commis- 
sioneY,  “ that  he  should  be  put  back  for  two  years,  and  I shall  alter  your  decision  to  that,”  taking  the 
pen  up  and  altering  my  decision  of  six  months  to  two  years.  That  appeared  in  the  Police  Orders  of 
that  same  evening,  and,  I have  no  doubt,  very  much  to  the  constable’s  annoyance ; the  District  Super- 
intendent having  told  him  the  period  he  was  put  back,  and  finding  afterwards  that  it  had  been 
extended  to  four  times  the  length. 

1178.  Now  tell  me,  when  this  man  retires,  assuming  that  he  conducts  himself  well  during  the 
rest  of  his  career  in  the  police,  when  he  retires  is  it  probable  that  those  cases  of  drunkenness5 will 
militate  against  his  pension  ?— -In  this  particular  case,  if  the  constable  has  been  sober  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  has  brought  no  disgrace  upon  himself,  I do  not  believe  that  the  Commissioner  would  lower 
the  pension  if  he  has  returned  to  his  first  class. 


(21.) — Widows  {Provision  for). 

1181.  Chairman. — In  the  case  of  a married  man  (with  a wife  and  family)  having  been  killed  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  is  there  any  provision  made  for  his  widow  and  children  ? — Yes,  according 
to  the  Police  Orders.  For  the  children  a separate  sum,  for  the  wife  so  much,  for  each  child  under 
13  years  of  age  a separate  sum,  so  long  as  the  wife  remains  a widow. 

1182.  Then  you  say  in  such  a case  as  I put  there  is  provision  made  for  the  widow  and  the  children, 
as  long  as  the  woman  remains  a widow  ?— Yes,  a very  fair  provision ; not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  widow 
without  work,  but,  nevertheless,  a sum  probably  equal  to  207  a-year  for  life,  in  a case  in  which  the 
husband  has  lost  his  life  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

1184.  Mr.  Morris.— But  supposing  the  husband  dies  before  the  recommendation  has  been  sent 
forward,  would  the  widow  get  the  gratuity  ? — No.  If  the  husband  dies  before  the  recommendation  of 
the  chief  surgeon,  the  widow  would  not  certainly  receive  any  gratuity  except  the  gratuity  that  every 
widow  receives  from  the  constables,  who  subscribe  Id.  each  upon  the  death  of  each  of  .their  comrades, 
and  which  amounts  to  307,  and  that  is  received  by  each  widow ; that  307  has  nothing,  however  to  do’ 
with  any  Government  arrangement. 
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(22.) — Wives’  Industries  or  Trades. 

837.  Chairman. — Can  policemen’s  wives  follow  any  occupation  or  small  trade? — They  cannot 
keep  a shop.  Objection  would  not  he  taken  to  a constable’s  wife  going  out  to  a day’s  work — to 
washing  or  charing — but  no  trade  or  occupation  must  be  followed  at  the  constable’s  home. 

838.  Mr.  Holmes. — Surely  a constable’s  wife  would  be  allowed  to  work  as  a dressmaker  ? — There 
would  not  be  the  least  objection  to  that.  Many  constables’  wives  work  at  dressmaking  in  their  homes 
to  help  their  husbands. 

839.  But  she  is  not  permitted  to  carry  oil  any  occupation  beyond  that  ? — No  ostensible  occu- 
pation. 

840.  Nothing  that  would  bring  her  husband  in  contact  with  the  public,  or  subject  him  to  the 
influence  of  the  public  ? — Quite  so.  The  constable  must  live  as  a private  person. 

841.  And  the  only  relaxation  in  reference  to  the  prohibition  of  an  occupation  is  that  the  wife  may 
work  as  a dressmaker,  or  may  follow  some  similar  employment  ? — But  nothing  in  the  constable’s  home 
that  would  exhibit  trade. 

842.  But  she  may  work  at  home  ? — The  constable  must  not  have  any  shop  or  ostensible  calling  in 
his  home. 
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DUBLIN  METROPOLITAN  POLICE. 


(1.) — Return  showing  the  authorized  strength  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  Force  (exclusive  of 
“ G-  ” Division),  with  Pay  and  Allowances. 


annum. 

6 d.  per  week  allowed  to  members  of  the  troop  for  spurs  and  gloves. 

20/.  a-year  for  lodging  and  81.  for  uniform  is  allowed  to  Inspectors. 

8 d.  per  week  is  allowed  to  all  ranks  under  Inspector  for  boots  and  refitting  of  uniform. 


(2.) — Return  showing  the  authorized  Strength  of  “ G ” or  Detective  Division,  with  Pay  and 
Allowances. 


Divi- 

Weekly 

Pay. 

Weekly 

Allowances. 

Total 

Weekly. 

Yearly 

Pay. 

Allowances. 

Total 

Yearly. 

G. 

£ s.  d. 

s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

1 

250  0 0 

135  0 0 

385  0 0 

Inspector 

I 

180  0 0 

28  U 0 

208  0 0 

Resides  in  barracks;  only 
draws  81.  of  his  allowances. 

Acting  Inspectors. 

3 

1 19  0 

2 7 

2 17 

101  13  7 

G 16  3 

108  9 10 

10 

1 18  0 

2 0 7 

99  1 5 

4 

1 14  6 

2 7 

1 17  1 

89  18  11 

6 16  3 

96  15  2 

Acting  Sergeants. . 

6 

1 13  6 

2 7 

1 16  l 

87  6 9 

6 16  3 

94  3 0 

18 

1 10  0 

2 7 

1 12  7 

78  4 3 

6 16  3 

85  0 6 

2nd  Rate 

Total  . . 

1 

44 

1 8 6 

2 7 

1 11  1 

74  6 1 

6 16  3 

81  2 4 

per  annum  for  a horse. 

„ for  forage. 

,,  for  a servant  man. 

„ for  office  and  stable,  where  accommodation  is  not  given. 

,,  for  clothing. 

per  day  car  hire  to  Superintendents  of  D and  E Divisions. 


Allowance  to  Superintendents 
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(3.) — Ordinary  Duties  performed  by  Constables  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police. 


Day  Duty. 

First  Tour. 

Second  Tour. 

Time  actually 
on  the 
Streets,  i 

Parade  at  the 
Station  fifteen 
minutes  before 
being  marched 
on  duty. 

Total  time 
actually  on 
their  feet. 

Remarks. 

First  relief. . 
Second  "relief 

6 a.m.  to  9 A.M.  j 

3 P.M.  to  9 P.M. 
7 „ 9 „ 

9 hours  . . 
8 „ 

i » _ 

91  hours  . . 
81  „ .. 

Taken  each  alternate 

Constables  on  day  duty  are  actually  on  their  feet  an  average  of  nine  hours  daily,  irrespective  of  preparing  for  duty  and  proceeding 
to  and  returning  from  their  respective  stations. 


Night  Duty. 

Tours. 

Time  on 
Streets. 

Parade  at  the 
Station  fifteen 
minutes  before 
being  marched 

Time  that  they 
are  actually 
on  their  feet.  | 

Remarks. 

First  relief. . 

Second  relief  . . 

9 P.M.  to  3 A.M.  . 
10-30  „ 6 „ . 

6 hours  . . 
71  „ .. 

i r 

61  hours  . . 

Taken  each  alternate  day. 

Night  duty  men  perform  an  average  tour  of  seven  hours  actually  on  their  feet.  The  time  spent  in  preparing  for  duty,  proceeding 
to  and  returning  from  their  respective  stations,  as  a rule,  entails  two  hours  by  day  and  one  hour  when  on  night  duty,  in  addition  to  the 
tours  of  duty. 


[1502] 
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Appendix  V. 


THE  GLASGOW  POLICE. 


Evidence  given  by  Me.  McCall,  Chief  Constable  of  Glasgow,  befoee  the  Dublin 
Metbopolitan  Police  Committee  of  Inquiey,  1882. 

(1.) — Barrack  Accommodation. 

3458.  Mr.  Holmes. — May  I now  ask  you,  are  your  men  accommodated  in  barracks,  or  are  they 
allowed  to  live  where  they  like  ? — Well,  I have  seventy-seven  unmarried  men  accommodated  in  what  we 
call  a section-house— you  may  call  it  barracks  if  you  choose.  In  one  house  attached  to  the  A Division 
I have  forty  single  men  who  are  upon  day  duty.  In  another  house  in  the  same  division  I have  twenty- 
three  men  who  are  upon  night  duy.  Well,  in  reference  to  those  forty  day  men,  in  the  event  of  any 
emergency  taking  place  during  the  night  I can  lay  my  hands  upon  those  forty  men,  because  there  they 
are  in  bed  just  beside  the  police  office.  Then  I have,  as  I have  said,  twenty-three  single  men  in  the 
other  house  who  are  on  duty  at  night,  so  that  in  the  event  of  any  disturbance  taking  place,  or  any 
emergency  through  the  day  time,  I can  get  those  men  out  of  their  beds  in  a few  minutes,  because  they 
are  sleeping  during  the  day.  And  then  I will  have  about,  I should  think,  seventy  men — married  men 
— spread  throughout  the  various  divisions,  and  occupying  houses  that  form  part  perhaps  of  the  police 
buildings  or  fire-stations. 

3459.  And  are  they  accommodated  in  those  places  rent  free  ? — No.  They  pay  rent  according  to 
the  accommodation  that  they  have,  according  to  the  size  of  the  house.  Those  single  men  pay  Is.  9 d. 
a-week  for  their  accommodation  in  the  section-house,  for  which  they  are  supplied  with  bed  and  beddin" 
and  water,  gas,  and  coal.  There  is  a man  cook  for  the  forty  men.  There  are  two  women  for  cleaning 
their  dormitories  and  making  up  their  beds.  Each  man  has  a dormitory  for  himself, 

3460.  And  this  deduction  of  Is.  dd.  goes  to  pay  for  the  man  cook  and  the  cost  of  service — covers 
everything  in  that  way  in  fact  ? — Yes. 

(2.) — Boots. 

3452.  Mr.  Holmes.— Having  told  us  about  the  pay,  will  you  now  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  what 
allowances,  if  any,  are  given  to  the  men  in  addition  to  their  pay  ? — Every  man  up  to  the  rank  of 
inspector,  and  including  that  of  inspector,  is  allowed  6 d.  per  week  for  boot-money,  and  free  uniform 
clothing,  which  consists  of  one  tunic  in  the  year,  two  pairs  of  trousers,  and  a helmet  and  a top  coat 
every  two  years.  Those  are  the  only  allowances  that  they  have. 

3453.  Do  the  men  consider  that  the  6 d.  a week  is  sufficient  for  their  boots  ? — Well,  I have  had  no 
grumbling  from  them  on  that  account.  It  amounts  to  26s.  a-year. 

3454.  Mr  Morris. — Do  the  Glasgow  police  wear  capes  ? — Yes ; they  wear  capes  and  leggings  during 
the  winter. 

3455.  Mr.  Holmes. — Wliat  would  be  the  cost  of  a pair  of  boots  in  Glasgow  ? — I think  they  would 
get  a good  pair  of  boots  for  13s.  They  would  have  enough  to  provide  themselves  with  two  pairs  of 
boots  in  the  year.  The  cost  of  each  pair  would  be  from  12s.  to  13s. 

3456.  Are  those  the  only  allowances  they  receive  ? — Yes. 

(3.) — Duties  {Ordinary). 

3442.  Mr.  Holmes. — Will  you  now  tell  us  what  are  the  duties  of  a constable  ? For  how  many 
hours  is  he  out  on  duty  during  the  day  ?— Well,  one-half  of  the  whole  force  is  upon  night  duty,  and 
that  section  begins  duty  at  8 o’clock  at  night  and  continues  on  duty  until  5 o’clock  in  the  morning' — 
nine  hours.  Besides  that  the  men  have  to  be  at  the  station  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  hour  for  duty, 
and  they  are  there  for  at  least  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  duty,  for  inspection  and  anything  of  that  sort. 

3443.  And  they  are  on  beat  duty  throughout  those  nine  hours  without  being  relieved  at  all  ? — Yes, 
without  any  relief. 

3444.  I suppose  those  men  are  on  night  duty  month  about  ? — No.  They  are  permanently 
upon  night  duty,  but  as  vacancies  occur  in  the  day  portion  of  the  force  they  are  drafted — the  most 
suitable  men  are  drafted  on  to  the  day  duty. 

3445.  Then,  I suppose,  when  a man  joins  the  force  first,  he  is  put  upon  night  duty  ? — Yes ; he  is 
always  put  upon  night  duty.  Then  the  day  relief  begins  at  5 o’clock,  and  ends  at  8 o’clock  at  night. 
It  is  divided  into  two  halves.  One  half  begins  at  5 o’clock,  and  continues  on  the  streets  until  8 o’clock 
in  the  morning.  He  goes  off  duty  at  8 o’clock  and  returns  at  2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  continues 
on  duty  until  8 o’clock  at  night. 

3446.  That  is  also  a nine  hours’  beat  ? — Yes.  The  other  half  begins  at  8 o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  continues  on  duty  until  2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  returns  at  5 o’clock,  and  continues  on  duty 
until  8 o’clock,  so  that,  from  5 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  until  8 o’clock  at  night  I have  the  full  strength 
of  the  day  division  on  the  streets — that  is  to  say,  the  night  portion  and  the  day  portion  being  equal 
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halves,  the  streets  are  covered  by  one-half  of  the  whole  force  from  5 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  until 
5 o’clock  the  next  morning. 

3447.  Now,  will  you.  tell  us  what  are  the  duties  of  sergeants  ? How  many  hours  are  they  on 
duty,  and  what  exactly  are  the  duties  which  they  perform  ? — They  have  precisely  the  same  hours  of 
duty  as  the  constables.  The  inspectors  have  the  same,  and  a sergeant  will  have  an  average  of 
fourteen  men  allotted  to  him,  and  those  fourteen  men  are  laid  out  upon  beats,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  go 
round  them  continually  during  his  hours  of  duty  to  see  that  the  men  are  attending  to  their  duties,  and 
that  they  are  sober  and  correct. f Then  the  inspector  again  ; he  is  also  upon  street  duty  ; he  supervises 
perhaps  two  sergeants,  with  the  men  under  those  two  sergeants. 

3448.  And  the  lieutenants,  what  are  their  duties  ? — The  lieutenants,  as  I said  before,  are  very 
much  confined  to  office  work.  If  there  are  three  in  the  one  division,  the  one  that  is  upon  outside  duty 
ior  the  day  also  takes  the  supervision  of  the  streets  and  the  men  on  the  beats,  but  it  is  of  very  small 
extent  that.  Then  the  superintendents  are  also  required  to  go  about  their  districts  and  to  look  after 
tbe  inspectors,  lieutenants,  sergeants,  and  constables. 

3449.  I think  there  are,  you  said,  seven  divisions  ? — Yes. 

3450.  And  there  are,  I presume,  seven  superintendents  ? — Yes. 

3451.  A superintendent  for  each  division  ? — Yes. 

3473.  Mr.  Morris. — Now,  when  a policeman  in  your  force  is  off  duty,  is  he  free  to  go  where  he 
likes  ? Supposing  he  keeps  within  his  district,  can  he  do  what  he  likes  ? — He  has  practically  liberty 
to  go  to  any  place  within  the  city,  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  leave  the  city  without  he  has  obtained 
permission  to  do  so. 

3474.  Well,  the  remaining  fifteen  hours  that  he  is  off  duty  he  can  call  them  his  own  ? — Yes. 

3475.  Subject  to  his  being  called  upon,  of  course,  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  ? — Exactly.  And,  of 
course,  he  has  to  turn  out  to  perhaps  a dozen  drills  in  the  course  of  the  year  in  the  summer  months; 
and  then  he  has  to  turn  out  for  an  hour  once  a month  to  hear  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  service 
read  over  to  him.  Then  he  has  to  attend  courts  during  his  own  time,  and  if  there  were  any  extensive 
public  meetings — for  instance,  such  as  we  had  yesterday,  when  Sir  Stafford  Nortlicote  visited  Glasgow 
— the  probability  is  that  the  night  men  would  have  to  turn  out  to  assist  the  day  service,  so  as  not  to 
strip  the  streets  of  too  many  of  the  day  men. 

3476.  When  a man  is  required  to  do  any  extra  duty  of  that  kind,  is  he  compensated  for  such  extra 
duty  on  another  occasion— would  he  be  let  off  a certain  amount  of  duty  on  another  occasion  ? — No. 
The  superintendent,  however,  if  he  found  a man  that  should  be  off  duty  from  5 o’clock  in  tbe  morning 
until  8 o’clock  in  the  evening  attending  court  from  9 o’clock  in  the  morning  until  1 or  2 o’clock,  he 
might  say  to  that  man,  “ Instead  of  coming  out  to-night  at  8 o’clock,  you  need  not  come  out  until 
10  o’clock.”  That  would  be  two  hours’  compensation  for  him.  But  if  he  was  there  merely  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  from  9 until  11  o’clock,  he  would  not  get  any  recognition  of  that  sort  at  all. 

3496.  Chairman. — What  is  the  average  number  during  the  year  of  assaults  on  the  police  ?-  - Well, 
my  statistics  do  not  show  the  number  of  assaults  upon  the  police  during  a specified  period.  They  do 
not  show  that ; but  I should  think  I would  be  able  to  show  that  there  is  J per  cent,  of  the  force  off 
duty  throughout  the  course  of  the  year — of  men  who  have  been  injured  and  rendered  unfit  for  duty. 

3497.  In  discharge  of  their  duty  ? 1 per  cent,  of  the  force  ? — \ per  cent. 

3498.  Permanently  disabled  ? — Well,  disabled  for  a time. 

3499.  Mr.  Morris. — That  would  be  about  ten  or  twelve  men  in  the  year  ? — About  six. 

(4.) — Discipline  {Fines,  &c.). 

3549.  Mr.  Holmes. — I think,  if  you  have  nothing  further  to  add  on  this  point,  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  we  should  now  come  to  the  question  of  discipline.  How  is  the  matter  of  discipline 
regulated  in  the  Glasgow  police  force — how  do  you  deal  with  offences  ? — That  is  against  the  men — 
where  the  men  offend — offences  committed  by  the  men  ? 

3550.  Yes  ? — Well,  take,  for  instance,  we  will  say,  drunkenness,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
prevalent  complaint  that  is  against  police  constables.  If  a sergeant  finds  a man  the  worse  for  liquor  on 
his  beat,  he  takes  him  off  his  beat  to  the  officer  upon  duty  at  the  station,  who  enters  there  his  charge 
against  him.  That  constable  is  brought  up  the  next  morning  at  10  o’clock  before  his  superintendent. 
That  officer  has  power  to  inflict  a fine  not  exceeding  10s.  on  any  constable,  but  he  must  report  the  fine 
inflicted  to  the  chief  constable  immediately  thereafter.  The  chief  constable  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  if  he 
thinks  that  the  superintendent  has  been  too  severe  or  too  lenient,  he  may  revise  the  case,  and  either 
remit  part  of  the  fine  or  increase  it. 

_ 3551.  With  reference  to  the  infliction  of  fines.  Has  the  chief  constable  absolute  discretion,  or  is 
he  limited  in  any  way  ? — The  chief  constab  e,  if  he  is  going  to  inflict  a fine,  cannot  impose  a penalty  of 
more  than  11. 

3552.  For  drunkenness  ? — For  anything.  The  rule  in  reference  to  that  is  : “The  chief  constable 
shall  have  power  to  impose  a fine  not  exceeding  20s.  on  any  constable  under  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
whom  he  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  dismiss.”  If  it  was  the  first  offence  against  a man,  the 
superintendent  would  very  likely  deal  with  it  by  inflicting  a fine  of  half-a-crown  or  5s.,  and  if  the  man 
was  to  offend  again  he  might  also  fine  him  again,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  third  time  he  would 
send  him  to  the  chief  constable,  who  would  consider  whether  he  should  inflict  a fine  then  on  his  scale 
of  20s.,  or  whether  the  man  should  be  dismissed  as  one  unsuitable  for  the  service. 

3553.  That  is  after  how  many  offences  ? — Three,  I should  say.  It  would  depend  on  the 
length  of  the  service,  and  whether  the  three  offences  came  immediately  one  after  another,  or  once 
in  a year. 

3554.  Is  it  the  custom  to  reduce  men  for  the  offence  of  drunkenness,  or  for  grave  offences  ? — Well, 
the  merit  class  of  constables,  and  the  first  class  of  constables  stand  in  this  relation,  that  the  merit  class 
is  a step  added  to  the  promotion  of  a first-class  constable.  In  other  words,  the  constable  is  first  a firSt- 
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Appendix  V.  class  man,  and  then  a merit-class  man.  I have  deprived  the  superintendents  of  dealing  with  any 

complaint  against  these  grades  of  men,  for  I wish  to  deal  with  them  with  a kind  of  uniformity.  When 

Glasgow  Police.  j pUt,  them  in  the  position  of  first-class  or  merit-class  constables  they  are  told  that  the  stripes  put  upon 
their  arm  are  indicative  of  their  being  experienced,  well-conducted  men,  and  that  they  can  retain  them 
only  as  long  as  their  conduct  is  in  keeping  with  that  profession,  and  whenever  a man  in  either  of  these 
classes  is  found  offending — and  it  might  be  a trivial  offence  as  far  as  a constable  of  a lower  grade  might 
be  concerned — I deprive  him  of  that  stripe  and  reduce  him  to  a lower  class. 

3555.  Supposing  he  conducted  himself  well  for  a period  in  the  lo\$er  class,  would  you  allow  him  to 
regain  his  former  position  ? — Yes. 

3556.  Within  what  period  ? — I give  them  to  understand  that  they  will  receive  back  the  stripe 
again  provided  they  conduct  themselves  well  for  a twelvemonth,  but  they  are  also  told  that  if  they  have 
to  be  reduced  again  they  will  never  be  reinstated ; that  they  had  better  leave  the  service  and  find 
something  where  they  will  have -better  prospects. 

3557.  And  after  a period  of  one  year- the  unfavourable  record  is  wiped  out?- — It  is,  by  his  promotion 
to  the  rank  that  he  had  lost.  I tell  them  I will  not  reduce  them  twice. 

3558.  I suppose  you  find  that  admonishing  and  speaking  to  them  in  that  way  has  a very 
good  effect  ? — Yes.  When  a young  man  comes  from  the  country,  and  is  thrown  into  a large,  populous 
city  such  as  Glasgow,  with  the  immense  temptations  around  him  of  a police  constable,  he  has  a great 
chance  of  falling  into  some  trifling  offence,  perhaps  of  taking  a little  too  much  spirits,  and  I make  up  my 
mind  to  expect  that  in  a good  many  cases ; but  when  a man  has  had  experience,  and  sees  the  temptations 
he  is  subjected  to,  I then  deal  with  him  in  a different  way  altogether. 

3559.  Well,  now  in  the  case  of  a first  offence,  if  a man  is  brought  before  you  would  you  admonish 
him  privately  and  point  out  to  him  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  urge  him  to  a better  course  of  conduct, 
or  would  you  speak  to  him  in  the  presence  of  other  men  ? — It  would  in  all  probability  be  in  the 
presence  of  the  officer  who  made  the  complaint  against  him,  and  the  probability  is,  that  I would  have 
the  officer  who  complained  describe  what  the  conduct  had  been.  If  he  was  a young  man  with  only  a 
few  weeks’  service,  I would  very  likely  admonish  and  advise  him  to  give  up  taking  drink  altogether 
while  he  was  on  duty ; and  then  see  whether  that  course  had  a good  effect  or  not. 

3560.  And  within  your  great  experience,  do  you  find  that  a gentle  exhortation  of  that  kind  has 
its  effect,  and  that  men  turn  over  a new  leaf  ? — Ob,  very  frequently. 

3561.  And,  in  your  opinion,  an  exhortation  of  that  kind  is  far  more  effectual  than  a system  of 
heavy  fining  ? — I look  upon  heavy  fining  as  useless.  When  you  come  to  fine  heavily,  that  man  has 
reached  a stage  of  uselessness,  for  his  conduct  must  have  been  very  indifferent,  and  you  had  better  be 
relieved  of  a man  of  that  sort  and  dismiss  him.  Besides,  very  frequently  you  are  only  inflicting 
punishment  upon  his  wife  and  his  family. 

3565.  Chaimnan, — As  I understand  you,  the  maximum  fine  is  1/.  ? — It  is  very  rarely  inflicted.  I 
am  sure  I have  not  inflicted  it  once  during  my  chief  constablesliip. 

3566.  Well,  the  alternative  usual  punishment  with  that  fine  is  dismissal? — Yes.  The  chief 
constable,  under  the  Police  Act,  might  dismiss  any  man  he  thinks  fit,  without  assigning  any  reason 
for  it. 

3567.  But  you  think  a fine  of  20s.  so  very  severe  that  it  must  be  a grave  offence,  and  so  grave 
that  the  alternative  punishment  would  be  dismissal  ? — Yes. 

3568.  Mr.  Morris. — And  in  fact,  in  your  judgment,  you  think  it  is  better  to  dismiss  a man  and  get 
a better  man  than  to  continue  a course  of  extreme  fines  ? — Yes. 

3569.  Mr.  Holmes. — In  the  case  of  a long  interval  elapsing  between  a first  and  second  or  third  case 
of  drunkenness,  would  you  be  disposed  to  regard  that  more  in  the  light  of  a first  offence,  or  would  you 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  he  had  been  drunk  on  two  former  occasions,  notwithstanding  the  length 
of  the  intervals  between  those  occasions  ? — I would  deal  very  much  with  that  as  a first  offence,  if  it  had 
arisen  after  a lapse  of  two  or  three  years.  I would  deal  very  much  with  a man  so  offending  in  a 
lenient  way. 

3570.  As  a kind  of  first  offence? — -Yes,  as  an  accidental  mistake  of  a man.  But  if  drunkenness 
was  running  on  month  after  month  in  a man,  then  I would  say  to  him,  “ You  are  unsuited  for  the 
police  service ; you  are  evidently  not  able  to  withstand  the  temptations  that  surround  you ; therefore 
you  are  unfit  for  the  service,  and  you  had  better  find  something  else  to  do.” 

3571.  Chairman. — Then  as  I take  it,  for  the  first  offence,  and  for  the  second  and  third  offences  also, 
you  generally  caution — you  lecture  the  man  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  if  there  is  an  interval 
between  the  second  and  third  offences  you  put  upon  him  a nominal  penalty  ? — Yes. 

3572.  Mr.  Morris. — Suppose  a policeman  was  dismissed,  for  insubordination,  and  that  he  was  sub- 
sequently pardoned  and  let  back  into  the  force,  and  then  suppose  that  a month  after  his  reinstatement 
he  got  drunk,  would  you  consider  that  that  man  was  fit  for  the  police  force  ? — No ; I would  look  upon 
that  man’s  first  dismissal  as  well  deserved,  and  that,  having  shown  him  this  kindness,  and  enabled  him 
to  return  to  his  position,  it  would  only  convince  me  that  he  was  incorrigible,  and  that  he  should  not 
have  got  the  chance  of  being  restored. 

3573.  Mr.  Holmes. — You  said  just  now  that  the  men  were  always  required  to  be  in  uniform  unless 
they  got  special  leave  to  be  in  plain  clothes.  Do  you  require  your  men  to  provide  themselves  with 
plain  clothes  ? — No.  Of  course,  they  have  plain  clothes  when  they  enter  the  force,  and  it  is  generally 
found,  and  it  is  expected,  that  they  will  keep  up  a suit  of  plain  clothing  for  themselves. 

3574.  Chairman. — I should  like  to  have  a comprehensive  statement  as  to  the  exact  course  pursued 
in  yoiir  force  in  cases  of  offences  of  drunkenness  ? — In  the  case  of  the  first  offence  there  is  a warning, 
in  the'  case  of  the  second  a small  penalty  is  inflicted,  and  the  third  offence  may  be  a heavier  line,  or  in 
an  aggravated  case  dismissal ; but  there  are  cases  in  which  for  the  first  offence  I have  thought  it 
necessary  to  dismiss  men — if  there  is  interference  with  the  citizens. 

3589.  In  the  case  of  sergeants  and  sub-inspectors,  in  whose  power  is  it  to  dismiss  men  of  those 
ranks  ? — In  their  cases  dismissal  is  entirely  in  my  hands. 
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3590.  Do  you  fine  them  in  eases  of  justifiable  complaint  against  them  ? — Well,  it  is  rarely  that  I 
have  any  complaints  made  against  men  of  those  ranks.  I have  had  complaints  against  a sergeant  or 
two,  and  I prefer  more  to  suspend  them,  perhaps,  for  a week  or  a fortnight,  and  I thus  give  them  time 
to  think  over  their  conduct,  than  to  inflict  a money  fine. 

3591.  Mr.  Morris. — And  does  the  fact  of  suspension  stop  their  pay  ? — Yes. 

3592.  Well,  that  in  itself  amounts  to  a fine  ? — Yes ; a severer  fine  than  the  17  that  I could  inflict; 
and  no  man  with  me  draws  any  pay  when  he  is  off  duty,  even  when  sick. 

(5.) — Married  Men  {Lodgings,  <&c.). 

3461.  Mr.  Holmes. — Well,  now,  with  the  exception  of  those  men  that  you  have  in  those  two 
section-houses,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  married  men  that  you  have  attached  to  the  various 
police-stations,  are  all  the  rest  of  the  force  living  through  the  town  where  they  like  and  as  they  please  ? 
— Not  exactly  as  they  like.  Every  man  must  live  within  the  division  in  which  he  is  stationed,  and  as 
near  to  the  police  office  as  he  can  acquire  a house  ; that  is  the  only  restriction. 

3462.  Mr.  Morns. — Is  his  lodging  inspected  ? — Those  houses  that  the  men  rent  from  the  magis- 
trates and  Council  are  inspected  at  least  once  a-month.  The  section-houses,  again,  they  are  perhaps 
inspected  once  or  twice  every  week,  where  the  young  unmarried  men  live. 

3463.  But  are  the  lodgings  where  the  married  men  or  the  single  men  reside  subject  to  any  kind 
of  inspection  ? — Not  unless  the  place  in  which  they  live  is  property  belonging  to  the  magistrates  and 
Council. 

3464.  Are  there  any  restrictions  against  men  in  the  force  taking  lodgers.  Supposing  a man  takes 
a small  cottage  or  house,  can  a constable  take  in  a lodger  ? — Oh ! he  is  perfectly  free  to  do  so.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  that. 

3465.  No  restriction  ? — No ; and  I may  add  in  reference  to  that,  that  those  married  men  who  are 
living  in  houses  belonging  to  the  magistrates  and  Council  are  encouraged  to  take  in  young  unmarried 
constables  as  lodgers  with  them,  so  that  it  strengthens  the  force  by  adding  to  the  number  of  men  who 
are  living  together,  and  who  can  be  easily  had  in  case  of  emergency. 

3466.  Is  a policeman  in  your  force  allowed  to  carry  on  a trade  ? — No. 

3503.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  the  married  men  complain  that  they  are  not  allowed  lodging  allowance  ? 
—No. 

3504.  You  have  never  heard  complaints  of  that  kind  ? — No.  When  they  enter  the  service  they 
know  the  conditions  that  are  applicable  to  them,  and  the  houses  are  generally  cheaply  rented,  as  the 
magistrates  and  Council  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit  out  of  them. 

3505.  Chairman. — They  fix  the  rents  ? — Yes.  They  are  rather  inclined  to  make  them  a little 
easy,  so  far  as  the  rent  and  the  accommodation  given  is  concerned. 

3506.  Mr.  Holmes. — With  reference  to  the  men  who  are  not  accommodated  in  those  houses,  what 
would  you  suppose  that  married  men  would  pay  for  their  accommodation  ? — I think  that  the  rent  of  a 
constable  would  be  about  13s.  per  month ; a rent  of  SI.  or  8/.  10s.  per  annum. 

3507.  Single  men  would,  of  course,  pay  considerably  less  ? — Of  course.  They  might  get  lodgings 
outside  at  Is.  9 d.  a-weelc,  just  what  they  are  paying  in  the  section-house,  or  perhaps  2s. 

3508.  Then  the  cost  of  lodging  is  moderate  in  Glasgow  ? — Yes,  I think  a young  man  might 
accommodate  himself  very  cheaply  in  Glasgow  in  the  way  of  lodgings. 

(6  )-Pay. 

3438.  Mr.  Holmes. — Do  you  find  that  the  rates  of  pay  are  ample  enough  to  attract  sufficiently 
good  men  ? — Well,  the  pay  is  sufficiently  good  to  attract  them,  but,  1 am  sorry  to  say,  it  does  not  keep 
them.  The  most  important  of  the  changes  in  my  force  are  among  men  who  have  under  three  years’ 
service.  The  average  service  at  the  present  time  is  eight  years. 

3439.  Then  you  lose  a man  just  when  he  becomes  a serviceable  policeman  ? — Very  often. 

3440.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  the  pay  is  not  sufficiently  good,  or  that  the  prospects 
in  the  force  are  not  sufficiently  good  ? — I think  a good  deal  of  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  prospects 
are  not  sufficiently  good  to  keep  men  in  the  service.  For  instance,  during  last  year  (1881) 
111  resigned.  Well,  16  of  those  were  under  one  year’s  service,  30  were  under  two  years’  service, 
41  were  under  three  years’  service,  16  were  under  ten  years’  service,  2 were  under  fifteen  years’ 
service,  and  1 was  under  twenty  years’  service,  and  2 under  thirty-five  years’  service.  Then  in  the 
rank  of  inspector  there  was  1 under  twenty  years’  service  who  resigned,  and  1 under  forty  years’ 
service.  In  the  rank  of  sergeant,  there  was  1 under  fifteen  years’  service,  making,  in  all,  111 ; 
40  were  dismissed,  4 deserted,  and  15  died,  making  altogether  170  changes  in  the  force  in  the  year. 

3385.  Perhaps  you  will  now  give  us  the  various  grades  in  the  force,  and  the  numbers  in  each 
grade  ? — There  are  seven  divisions  altogether  in  the  Glasgow  police  force,  A,  B,  O,  D,  E,  and  F,  and 
the  marine  is  the  seventh.  There  is  a chief  constable,  7 superintendents,  23  lieutenants,  1 inspector 
of  the  detective  department,  36  detective  officers,  40  inspectors,  60  sergeants,  and  861  constables.  The 
scales  of  wages  of  constables  are  as  follows  : — Of  the  fifth  class  the  pay  is  23s.  weekly,  and  there  are 
125  men  drawing  that  pay.  Then  the  fourth-class  pay  is  24s.  per  week  ; there  are  148  men  of  that 
class.  There  are  200  upon  25s.,  294  upon  26s.,  and  94  upon  27s.  This  27 s.  class  is  termed  the  merit 
class,  and  it  is  restricted  to  100  men.  The  26s.  class  is  the  first-class. 

3386.  I presume,  Mr.  McCall,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  constables  as  compared  with  the 
other  ranks,  a great  number  of  men  who  join  your  force,  no  matter  how  good  their  conduct  is,  must  be 
content  to  remain  in  the  rank  of  constable  all  their  lives  ? — Oh,  yes. 

3387.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  the  maximum  rate  of  pay  which  most  of  the  men  can  expect  to 
receive  is  26s.  a-weelc  ? — Yes. 

3388.  That  is  the  salary  of  the  second-class  ? — Yes. 

3389.  Could  you  tell  us  what  proportion  of  the  men  in  the  constable  class  remain  constables 
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throughout  their  service,  owing  to  the  want  of  vacancies  ? — The  percentage  of  men  that  are  promoted 
from  the  rank  of  constable  to  the  higher  grades  is  veiy  small,  hut  I cannot  say  how  much  it  is.  I may- 
say,  for  instance,  that  five  of  the  superintendents  that  I have  just  now  mentioned  have  gained  their 
positions  from  the  grade  of  constable. 

3390.  Can  men  rise  in  your  force  from  the  rank  of  constable  to  the  highest  grades  of  the 
service  ? — There  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  them.  It  is  a matter  altogether  of  selection  by  the 
chief  constable. 

3391.  How  long  does  a man  remain  in  the  fifth  class  before  he  rises  to  the  fourth  ? — He  remains 
one  year. 

3392.  And  how  long  is  he  in  the  fourth' before  he  rises  to  the  third,  and  so  on  ? — During  the  first 
year’s  service  a man  receives  23s.  per  week.  After  one  year’s  service,  the  latter  three  months  of  which 
must  have  been  free  from  misconduct,  and  the  constable  otherwise  considered  eligible,  he  receives  24s., 
and  then  25s.  after  two  years’  service  under  the  same  conditions. 

3393.  When  you  say  two  years’  service,  do  you  mean  two  years’  service  in  the  fourth  class  ? 
—No. 

3394.  You  mean  including  all  service  ? — Yes.  After  three  years’  service  he  is  eligible  for  the 
26s.  class,  provided  that  the  latter  nine  months  of  that  year  have  been  free  from  misconduct,  and  that 
the  man  is  otherwise  considered  eligible.  And  then  the  merit  class,  which  is  restricted  to  100  men— 
that  is  after  four  year's’  service  from  joining  I would  say — the  latter  twelve  months  of  which  must 
have  been  free  from  misconduct,  and  that  the, constable  is  otherwise  considered  eligible. 

3395.  Then  in  all  cases  of  promotion,  the  latter  period  of  time  must  be  free  from  misconduct, 
and  the  constable  must  be  otherwise  fit  ? — Yes.  In  the  lowest  class  it  is  three  months,  in  the  next 
class  it  is  sLx  months,  in  the  next  class  nine  months,  and  the  next  class  is  twelve,  months,  and  those 
periods  must  have  been  free  from  misconduct. 

3396.  But  owing  to  the  small  number  of  men  in  the  merit  class,  a great  number  of  the  men  who 
join  can  never  rise  beyond  the  second  class  ? — Not  beyond  the  first  class.  The  first  class  26s.  a-week 
is  open  to  them  from  length  of  service. 

3397.  I thought  you  said  that  the  merit  class  was  the  first  class  ? — No ; it  is  distinctly  the  merit 
class.  The  26s.  class  is  the  first  class. 

3398.  Then,  not  counting  the  merit  class, you  have  only  four  classes  of  constables  ? — Certainly. 

3399.  As  you  have  now  given  us  the  pay  of  the  various  classes  of  constables,  will  you  tell  us  how 
many  classes  of  sergeants  there  are,  and  what  their  pay  is  ? — There  are  three  classes  of  sergeants.  The 
third  class  receives  30s. 

3400.  How  many  men  are  there  in  that  class  ? — Eight.  The  second  class  receives  31s. 

3401.  How  many  men  are  there  in  the  second  class  ? — There  are  eight.  Then  the  first  class  has 
32s.,  and  there  are  forty-four  in  that  class.  As  to  those  sixteen  men  in  the  two  lower  classes — they 
are  in  progress  to  the  first  class,  but  they  have  to  serve  a certain  time. 

3402.  On  appointment,  and  during  his  first  year  of  service,  the  sergeant  has  30s.  per  week ; during 
the  second  year  the  sergeant  has  31s.,  aud  after  the  second  year  the  sergeant  has  32s. — those  are  the 
three  classes  ? — Yes. 

3403.  Chairman. — And  is  the  salary  increased,  whether  there  be  a vacancy  or  not,  after  the 
periods  of  service  ? — Yes : that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  matter  whether  there  are  vacancies  or  not,  they  go 
on  by  rotation. 

3404.  Mr.  Holmes. — The  increase  of  pay  depends  upon  the  length  of  service,  and  not  upon  the 
vacancy  ? — Yes ; upon  length  of  service.  He  acquires  a title  to  his  pay,  from  the  length  of  his  service 
and  good  conduct. 

3405.  Now,  kindly  go  to  the  rank  of  inspectors  ? — In  the  case  of  the  inspectors,  there  are  three 
classes  of  them,  and  the  lowest  class  has  34s.  per  week. 

3406.  How  many  men  are  there  in  that  class  ? — There  are  five  at  the  present  time.  Then  the 
next  class  has  35s. 

3407.  Is  that  the  second  class? — Yes.  After  the  first  year’s  service  the  inspector  has  35s. 
a-week. 

3408.  How  many  men  are  there  in  that  class  ? — There  are  six  in  that  class  at  present.  Then 
after  the  second  year’s  service  as  inspector  the  pay  is  36s.  There  are  twenty-nine  of  those.  I might 
add  4jmt  there  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  some  inspectors  receive  additional  pay.  Eor  instance, 
there  is  one  of  them  who  has  4s.  a-week  extra  for  acting  as  drill  instructor,  and  then  there  is  another 
one  has  4s.  extra  as  tramway  and  cab  inspector. 

3409.  Chnirman.— They  each  get  4s.  weekly  for  those  duties  ? — Yes.  And  then  there  is  one 
of  them  also  who  is  inspector  of  hackney  carriages,  and  he  has  4s.  a-week  added  to  the  highest 
class  pay. 

3410.  Mr.  Holmes. — Now,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  proceed  to  the  class  of  lieutenants  ? — Yes. 
There  are  twenty-three  lieutenants  altogether.  The  maximum  pay  of  the  lieutenants  in  the  A Division 
is  1807  per  year. 

3411.  How  many  lieutenants  are  there  upon  that  pay? — There  are  three  lieutenants  receiving 
that  pay  just  now. 

3412.  And  are  they  all  in  the  A Division  ? — Yes,  all  in  the  A Division.  Then  in  the  case  of  the 
lieutenants  in  the  other  districts,  not  the  A district,  their  maximum  pay  is  1607 

3413.  When  you  say  “maximum”  pay,  what  do  you  mean? — It  is  the  highest  pay  that  I can 
promote  them  to. 

3414.  Does  the  lieutenant  commence  at  that  figure  ? — No,  not  at  1607  I might  begin  him  at 
1007  when  he  commences  his  duty  as  a lieutenant. 

3415.  Does  the  maximum  rate  depend  upon  what  you  fix? — Yes.  Just  now  there  are  three 
lieutenants  receiving  1807  ; one  at  1707  There  are  five  at  1607  5 four  at  1507  ; two  at  1407 ; three  at 
1307  ; one  at  1207  ; and  four  at  1107 
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3416.  Mr.  Morris. — And  the  fixing  of  the  maximum  down  to  the  minimum  rests  with  you  ? — 
The  maximum  is  fixed  by  the  magistrates  and  Council,  but  the  minimum  is  very  much  at  the  disposal 
of  the  chief  constable  when  he  is  promoting  a man  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  on  considering  what  he 
is  worth. 

3417.  Mr.  Holmes. — Upon  an  average,  what  might  you  say  would  be  the  minimum  rate  of  pay 
of  a lieutenant,  taking  the  average  of  your  promotions  ? — I very  frequently  begin  lieutenants  at 
1007  per  annum,  and  increase  them,  perhaps,  107  per  annum,  until  once  they  reach  the  maximum 

3418.  Will  you  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  class  of  superintendents  ? — There  are  seven  super- 
intendents : four  of  them  have  3007  per  annum  ; one  has  2807 ; one  has  2707  ; and  one  2607  The 
maximum  of  the  superintendents  in  all  the  divisions,  except  the  A Division,  is  3007  The  maximum 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  A Division  is  3507  ; but  at  the  present  time  he  is  only  in  receipt  of  3007, 
because  it  is  not  long  since  he  was  appointed.  He  will  be  promoted  at  the  rate  of  207  per  annum 
until  once  he  reaches  3507 

3419.  Are  the  minimum  rates  of  pay  in  the  class  of  superintendents  fixed  by  you  ? — Not  exactly ; 
not  in  the  case  of  the  superintendents.  The  minimum  rate  for  superintendents  would  now  be  about 
2507, 1 think. 

3420.  And  what  is  the  amount  of  yearly  increment  both  in  the  case  of  superintendents  and  in  the 
case  of  lieutenants  ? — Well,  it  altogether  depends  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  constable 
when  he  brings  up  the  list  once  every  year — at  the  beginning  of  the  financial  year,  as  it  were,  of  men 
who  are  receiving  salaries,  and  who  have  not  reached  the  maximum  of  the  grade  that  they  fill,  and 
with  a recommendation  that  the  increment  should  be  for  107,  207,  or  307 


(7.) — Pension. 

3575.  Mr.  Holmes. — I think  we  have  now  gone  through  nearly  every  matter  I can  think  of  in 
connection  with  the  force,  and  we  come  to  the  -final  question  of  all — that  of  pensions.  What  is  the 
scale  of  pensions  under  which  your  men  retire  ? — I can  answer  that  question  very  shortly.  There  is 
no  such  tiling  as  superannuation  for  the  Glasgow  police  at  all.  There  is  a power  under  the  Police  Act 
that  the  magistrates  and  Council  can  grant  an  allowance  to  a man  on  leaving  the  service,  but  it  is  a 
permissive  tiling  entirely,  and  that  is  all ; and  at  the  present  time  the  whole  sum  that  is  being  paid  by 
the  community  in  the  way  of  those  allowances  is  3877  8s. 

3576.  A year  ? — Yes,  a year ; and  that  is  paid  amongst  eleven  decayed  men  of  the  service,  ten  of 
whom  have  been  constables,  and  one  of  them  was  a sergeant. 

3577.  Do  you  consider  the  fact  that  the  men  cannot  look  forward  to  pensions  accounts  to  a great 
extent  for  so  many  men  leaving  your  service  after  a short  period  ? — I think  that  it  undoubtedly  is.  I 
think  that  is  certainly  the  case. 

3578.  Assuming  that  the  Bill  that  was  before  Parliament  last  Session  becomes  law  next  year.  I 
presume  that  it  will  extend  to  Scotland — that  the  provisions  of  that  Bill  in  reference  to  pensions  will 
extend  to  Scotland  ? — That  was  intended  in  the  Bill  of  last  Session. 

3579.  And  do  you  think  that  with  the  scale  of  pensions  contemplated  by  that  Bill,  and  with  the 
present  rates  of  pay,  that  you  will  be  able  to  retain  the  services  of  men  longer  than  you  do  now  ? — I 
would  expect  so.  I have  no  doubt  it  would  increase  the  average  length  of  service  of  the  men. 

3580.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  men  could  look  forward  to  fair  pensions  upon  retiring  after  good 
service,  that  they  would  be  content  with  the  existing  rates  of  pay  ? — I should  think  so. 

3581.  And,  in  your  opinion,  the  present  rates  of  pay  are  sufficient  ? — I think  they  are. 

3582.  Now,  according  to  your  experience,  after  how  many  years’  service  does  a policeman,  as  a 
general  rule,  cease  to  be  efficient? — Well,  that  would  depend  upon  -when  he  entered  the  service. 
A man,  for  instance,  I should  say,  after  he  reaches  60  years  of  age,  is  not  likely  to  be  an  efficient 
constable. 

3583.  But  take  the  case  of  a man  joining  at  20  years  of  age,  do  you  think  that,  after  25  years’ 
service,  there  would  be  much  left  in  him  ? — That  would  bring  him  to  45  years  of  age.  Well,  I do  not 
see  anything  in  the  service,  provided  that  that  man  was  a healthy  man  and  of  good  constitution  when 
he  joined  at  20  years  of  age,  I do  not  know  of  anything  in  the  service  that  should  work  that  man  out 
at  the  age  of  45.  I think  he  should  be  an  efficient  man  after  that  for  some  time. 

3584.  Mr.  Morris. — Do  not  you  think  that  a man  serving  in  the  rank  of  constable,  and  never 
reaching  a higher  grade,  after  thirty  years’  service  night  and  day,  is  pretty  well  worn  out  ? — Well,  if  a 
man  joined  at  25  years  of  age,  or  from  that  to  30  years  of  age,  I think  he  would;  but  if  he 
joined  at  20  or  18  years  of  age,  as  was  contemplated  in  the  Act,  after  thirty  years’  service  I do  not 
consider  that  he  should  be  inefficient  or  wrought  out. 

3585.  In  considering  the  pension  list,  and  the  time  of  service  of  a policeman,  do  you  consider  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  allow  a man  to  retire  on  whatever  pension  would  be  due  after  he  had  served 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  years,  without  having  to  undergo  a medical  examination  ?— I think  it  is  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a fixed  age  at  which  a man  should  claim  his  discharge,  provided  he  has  served  the 
period  that  entitles  him  to  the  pension,  say,  twenty-five  or  twenty-eight  years’  service ; but  it  would 
he  well  to  fix  the  age  when  he  would  be  entitled  to  claim  his  discharge,  but  I do  not  know  that  it 
would  be  fair  to  the  public  funds  that  a man,  we  will  say,  of  45  years  of  age,  should  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  from  the  force  at  that  age. 

3586.  Supposing  him  to  have  joined  at  20  ? — Yes  ; I think  that  man  should  be  perfectly  able  for 
some  years  after  that  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a police  constable,  and  to  throw  a man  of  45  years  of 
age  upon  the  superannuation  fund,  who  may  live  until  he  is  70  years  of  age  or  more,  would  be  milking 
this  fund  very  seriously  during  a long  number  of  years. 
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Appendix  V. 
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(8.) — Promotion. 

3422.  Mr.  Holmes. — Now  that  you  have  given  us  the  rates  of  pay  in  the  various  ranks,  will  you 
say  how  promotion  is  regulated  from  the  rank  of  constable  to  that  of  sergeant  ? — That  is  entirely  a 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  constable.  If  a vacancy  was  occurring  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant— — 

3423.  In  the  rank  of  sergeant ; we  will  take  that  rank  first  ? — Oh,  in  the  rank  of  sergeant.  . He 
would  look  about  him  as  to  who  was  the  best  constable  in  the  service  to  fill  that  vacancy  of  sergeant. 
He  would  fortify  his  own  opinion  by  an  inquiry  of  the  superintendent  who  had  immediate  charge  of 
the  men,  and  ascertain  really  the  man’s  abilities,  and  then  he  would  promote  him  to  the  rank  of 
sergeant.  The  same  method  would  be  adopted  throughout  every  grade  in  the  service. 

3424.  In  looking  at  a man’s  qualifications,  do  you  look  more  at  his  qualifications  as  a policeman 
proper,  or  do  you  require  that  he  should  have  some  literary  qualifications  ? — If  you  take  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  their  duties  are  almost  entirely  of  a clerical  character,  preparing  charges,  receiving  charges 
at  the  various  police  offices  against  parties  brought  to  the  offices  by  the  police ; and  those  men  as  a 
rule — at  least  in  a great  many  cases — are  young  men  who  have  passed  through  lawyers’  offices.  I 
find  that  almost  essential,  unless  he  has  been  a man  of  very  long  experience  in  the  police  service  as  a 
sergeant  or  inspector,  in  order  to  promote  him  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  He  requires  some  legal  know- 
ledge to  prepare  and  frame  charges,  for  some  of  them  are  pretty  intricate  in  the  Scotch  law ; and  I find 
that  .those  are  the  best  men  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

3425.  Then  I presume  there  are  very  few  men  promoted  from  the  ranks  to  be  lieutenants  ? — Not 
a few ; there  are  a good  many  now  promoted  from  the  ranks. 

3426.  Who  have  been  constables  at  the  earliest  period  of  their  service  ? — Yes ; who  may  have 
been  constables  at  one  time,  but  who  must  have  occupied  the  rank  of  inspector  prior  to  •'their  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

3427.  Does  it  often  happen  that  a young  man  who  has  been  in  a writer’s  office  would  join  as  a 
constable  ? — No. 

3428.  Well,  then,  in  the  case  of  those  men,  you  would  appoint  them  directly  from  the  writer’s 
office  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

3429.  Do  you  require  a man  upon  presenting  himself  as  a recruit  to  pass  an  examination  in  some 
literary  subjects — for  instance,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ? — The  first  thing  a man  has  to  do  who 
is  seeking  an  appointment  as  constable  is  this  : He  is  given  a schedule,  a copy  of  which  I have  in  my 
hand,  and  he  has  to  answer  the  questions  in  that  schedule,  showing  his  age,  name,  occupation,  and 
whether  he  has  been  in  any  police  service  before  ; and  then  he  has  to  sign  that,  showing  at  least  that 
he  can  read  and  write,  and,  of  course,  I can  judge  from  looking  at  the  schedule  whether  he  can  write 
well  or  indifferently.  He  has  to  fill  up  this  schedule,  which  has  his  name  and  residence,  where  born, 
with  the  parish,  town,  and  county,  and  whether  single  or  married,  and,  if  married,  the  number  of 
children. 

3430.  He  has  to  fill  up  that  in  his  own  handwriting  ? — Yes. 

3431.  Then  you  do  not  require  any  special  examination.  If  you  are  satisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  the  schedule  has  been  filled  up,  the  man  is  admitted  ? — Yes. 

3432.  You  do  not  require  attendance  at  school  ? — No ; we  have  no  school  of  education.  Every 
man  when  he  joins  the  service  gets  a fortnight’s  instruction  and  drill.  The  instruction  is,  of  course, 
the  reading  by  an  inspector  to  him  of  the  conditions  of  the  service,  and  the  rules  and  regulations, 
giving  him  some  instruction  as  to  how  to  perform  his  duty. 

3433.  Then  if  a man  wishes  to  rise  in  the  ranks,  and  to  qualify  himself  for  the  higher  posts, 
which,  of  course,  require  a certain  amount  of  education,  he  must  get  his  education  as  best  he  can  hi 
his  leisure  hours  ? — Well,  he  may  improve  his  education  if  he  can.  A number  of  men  join  with  a 
good  education  as  constables.  Perhaps  young  men  from  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  whose  parents  may 
have  been  small  “ crofters,”  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  who  may  have  given  their  boys  a good 
parish-school  education. 

3434.  But  as  I understand,  there  is  no  compulsory  literary  education  ? — There  is  no  compulsory 
literary  education,  but  every  man  must  be  able  to  read  and  write. 

(9.) — Public-houses  (. Permission  to  enter). 

3562.  Mr.  Holmes. — Are  the  men  of  your  force  allowed  to  go  into  a public-house  when  off  duty 
and  in  plain  clothes  ? — Yes ; there  is  no  restriction  in  that  respect. 

3563.  Are  they  allowed  to  do  so  in  uniform  when  off  duty? — Well,  there  is  a rule  in  the 
service  that  a man  should  never  be  out  of  his  uniform  unless  he  has  permission  ; but  that  is  not  very 
strictly  enforced,  and  while  a man  is  off  duty  and  in  uniform  I do  not  think  I would  have  any 
reason  to  complain  against  him,  supposing  he  was  going  to  have  refreshment  in  a public-house. 

3564.  But  I suppose  on  no  account  are  men  permitted  to  go  into  a public-house  on  duty? — 
He  is  not  entitled  to  enter  a public-house  unless  there  is  good  cause  while  in  discharge  of  his  duty. 

(10.) — Recruits. 

3435.  Mr.  Holmes. — From  what  classes  of  the  community  do  your  recruits  principally  come  ? — 
The  majority  are  drawn  from  “ crofters,”  or  perhaps  what  you  would  call  in  Ireland  small  farmers, 
the  sons  of  small  farmers,  gamekeepers,  ploughmen,  farm-servants — those  are  the  occupations  that 
supply  most  of  the  men  of  the  Glasgow  force 

3436.  And  they  come,  I suppose,  principally  from  the  northern  counties  ? — Yes.  I may  add  that, 
at  the  present  time,  the  force  consists  of — I am  speaking  of  December,  when  the  strength  was  1,069. 
There  were  817  Scotchmen,  220  Irishmen,  26  Englishmen,  and  6 foreigners.  There  are,  perhaps,  a 
couple  of  Swedes,  and  perhaps  a Belgian. 

3437.  I presume  you  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  recruits  ? — No,  not  just  now. 
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(11.) — Sickness  [Stoppage  of  Pay  during). 

3457.  Mr.  Holmes. — Are  there  are  any  deductions  made  from  the  pay  of  the  men  ? — Every  man 
is  required  to  become  a member  of  a sick  friendly  society — for  sickness  and  death— and  to  that  society 
he  contributes  Is.  a-month. 

3593 - Mr.  Morns. — And  if  a man  gets  a bad  cold,  or  a fever,  owing  to  the  severe  strain  of  nmht 
luty,  and  is  laid  up  for  a month,  does  he  receive  no  pay  during  that  time  ? — No. 

3594.  Supposing  he  is  a married  man  with  a family,  how  is  he  to  support  himself  ?— He  has  just 
to  throw  himself  on  his  sick  friendly  society. 

3595.  Which  the  men  subscribe  to  themselves  ? — Yes.  If  he  is  hurt  upon  duty,  rendered 
unfit  for  his  duties  by  having  been  injured  or  hurt  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  then  he  receives 
his  pay. 

3596.  Suppose  a single  man,  living  in  barrack,  dies,  or  is  removed  to  hospital  say,  and  dies 
in  a few  days,  is  there  any  allowance  for  his  interment  ?— His  relatives  would  receive  one  from  his 
friendly  society. 

3597.  But  is  there  any  allowance  from  the  public  funds  for  that  purpose  ?— No.  “ No  work,  no 
pay,”  is  the  motto  adopted. 

(12.) — Wives’  Industries  or  Trades. 

3467.  Mr.  Morris. — -Is  his  wife  allowed  to  carry  on. a trade  ? — No. 

3468.  Would  she  be  allowed  to  carry  on  the  occupation  of  dressmaker  ? — This  is  the  rule  appli- 
cable to  that : “ Each  member  of  the  force  shall  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  police  service,  and  he  is 
not  to  carry  on  any  trade,  either  by  himself  or  by  his  wife.” 

3469.  Well,  as  regards  the  question  I asked  you  as  to  whether  a policeman’s  wife  might  follow  the 
calling  of  a dressmaker.  Suppose  it  was  brought  under  your  notice  that  such  was  the  case,  would  you 

-pass  it  over,  or  would  you  consider  that  it  fell  within  the  rule  ? — Well,  I don’t  think  I would.  I would 
rather  not  know  of  it,  as  it  were. 

3470.  You  would  wink  at  it  ? — Yes.  It  is  not  an  occupation  where  she  could  incur  debt  rapidly, 
or  that  would  involve  herself  or  her  husband  in  difficulties.  But  if  she  kept  a shop,  such  as  a grocer’s, 
for  instance,  where  she  might  run  up  debts  against  her  husband,  I would  certainly  consider  that 
undesirable. 

3471.  Is  that  the  only  objection  to  a policeman,  either  by  himself  or  by  his  wife,  carrying  on  a 
trade,  namely,  that  they  might  incur  debt? — No,  it  is  not  the  only  objection.  I think  there  are 
probabilities  that  if  a policeman  was  carrying  on  trade  by  his  wife,  the  hours  that  he  would  be  off 
duty  he  would  be  assisting  his  wife  very  likely,  and  possibly  during  those  hours  when  he  should  be  in 
his  bed  refreshing  himself  with  sleep ; and  it  would  also  probably  bring  him  in  contact  with  people  he 
should  not  know. 

3472.  And  subject  him  to  influences  from  the  public  ? — Exactly. 
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RATES  OF  WAGES,  1882. 


(1.) — Wages  paid  by  the  Alliance  Gas  Company  of  Dublin. 


Tallymen 

Sawmen., 

Coal-heavers 

Coke-coolers 

Coke-fillers 

Labourers 

Tradesmen 

Note. — The  stokers  work 
The  working-hours 
hours  are  from  6 a.m.  to 


from 


da)  s per  week, 
per  week  of  six  days. 

3 hour  allowed  for  breakfast  and  one  hour  for  dinner.  On  Saturdays  the 


(2.) — Wages  paid  by  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  of  Ireland. 


Policemen 

Porters 


17  6 a-week,  with  clothing. 


(With,  in  most  cases,  cottages  or  apartments,  rented  at  2s.  a-week). 


(3.) — Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  of  Ireland. 


Inspectors 

Watchmen 

Gaugers 

Milesmen 


(With  a gratuity  at  Christmas  of  1/.  10s.) 


(With  a gratuity  at  Christmas  of  11.) 
Guards  (passengers),  17s.  a-week,  and  after  five  years 

(With  an  allowance  of  5s.  a-week  for  lodgings.) 
Guards  (goods),  18s.  6 d.  a-week,  and  after  five  years 

(With  3s.  a-week  for  lodgings.) 

Signalmen,  17s.  a-week;  after  three  years,  18s.  (d. ; and  after-five  years 
Porters  (goods  department)  . . . . • . 

Porters  (coaching  department)  . . 


0 17  0 

0 14  0 

1 5 0 
1 1 0 

1 1 0 
0 1G  0 
0 14  0 


(4.) — London  and  North  Western  Railway. 


Guards 
Signalmen. . 


• 2 0 0 per  week . 


Note. — The  ordinary  hours  of  labour  are  sixty-six  per  week.  No  lodgings  are  provided. 


(5.) — Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board. 

Superintendent  of  harbour  police  . . . . , . . . . . 

Sergeant  . . . . . . . . . , 

Constable — 

1st  Class  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  .. 

2nd  Class  . . . . . . . . , . 

Note. — They  are  supplied  with  uniform,  and  are  paid  for  one  day  extra  when  on  duty  c 
placed  on  special  night  duty. 


..  0 19  0 

n Sunday,  and  the  si 


e when  occasionally 
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(6.) — Dublin  Corporation  Fin  Brigade. 


Firemen — 
1st  Class 
2nd  Class 
3rd  Class 
4th  Class 


(Promotion  after  one  year  in  each  class.  Uniform,  clothing,  and  lodgings 


& s.  d. 

12  0 per  week. 
110  „ 
10  0 
0 18  0 
e provided.) 


Appendix  VII. 


(7.) — Dublin  United  Tramways  Company. 


U 13  3 J 


Traffic  inspectors  . 
Note. — Drivers  and  conductors  a 
tenth  day,  and  receive  full  pay. 


allowed  every  tenth  day  off,  and  receive  half-pay  for  that  day.  Timekeepers  have  every 


(8.) — Building  Trades. 

(Copy.) 

Meade  and  Son,  Builders,  Dublin,  December  2,  1882. 

Tiie  following  are  tlie  rates  of  wages  of  tlie  different  classes  of  workmen  in  the  building  trades. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  JOSEPH  MEADE. 

E.  W.  D.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the 

Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  Committee  of  Inquiry. 


Carpenters  . 
Bricklayers  . 
Stone  cutters 
Plasterers  . . 
Slaters  . . 
Plumbers  .. 
Painters  . . 
Labourers  . . 


Per  Day. 


8.  d. 

34  0 
34  0 
34  0 
34  0 
34  0 
36  0 
32  6 
16s.  to  18s. 
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SCALES  OF  PENSION. 


(1.) — London  Metropolitan  Police. 

Scale  of  Pensions  granted  to  Police  who  joined  the  Service  prior  to  1862. 

All  pensions  for  life. 


After  15  years’  service 


of  salary. 

U » 

TS&  » 


No  pension  to  exceed  f of  full  .pay  except  for  injury  on  duty. 


Scale  of  Pensions  granted  to  Police  who  have  joined  since  March  17, 1862. 


All  pensions  for  life. 

After  15  years’ service  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  $$  of  pay. 

For  each  additional  year  from  15  to  20  years  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  irn  » 

After  20  years’ service  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  $£  ,, 

For  each  additional  year  completed,  from  20  to  25  years  ..  ..  . . 1%  „ 

After  25  years’ service  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••$$»> 

For  each  year  completed,  from  25  to  28  years  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  xV  » 

After  28  years’  service,  the  maximum  pension  of  § or  . . . . . . . . » 


(2.) — Royal  Irish  Constabulary  and  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police. 


1.  For  men  appointed  before  July  22,  1847,  10  & 11  Vict.,cap.  100 — 

For  15  to  20  years’ service  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  .. 

For  over  20  „ . . . . . . . . . . . . 

2.  For  men  appointed  after  July  22,  1847,  10  & 11  Viet.,  cap.  100 — 

For  15  and  under  20  years’ service  ' ..  ..  .. 

„ 20  „ 25  „ 

„ 25  „ 30  „ 

,,  30  years  and  upwards 

3.  For  men  appointed  to  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  after  August  12,  1867,  30  & 31  Viet, 

cap.  95,  and  for  men  appointed  to  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  after  August  10,  1866, 
29  & 30  Viet.,  cap.  103,  and  37  & 38  Viet.,  cap.  80— 

For  15  years’ service  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  .. 

For  every  additional  year  from  15  to  30  years  . . . . . . 

For  30  years  completed,  the  maximum  pension  of  . . 


| of  pay. 
Full  pay. 

1 pay. 


(3.) — Scale  of  Pension  proposed  for  the  English  and  Scotch  Police  Forces  in  the  Bill  introduced  into 
Parliament  in  1882. 


After  15  years’ service  completed  ..  . . 

For  each  year  from  15  to  20  years 

After  20  years'  service  completed  . . . . 

For  each  year  from  20  to  25  years  . . .. 

After  25  years’  service  completed 

For  each  year  from  25  to  28  years  . . . . 

After  28  years’  service,  the  maximum  pension  of  § or 


U pay- 
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Liverpool  Police  Superannuation  Fund  in  account  with  the  City  Treasurer.  Year  to 
December  31, 1881. 


4,739  16  1 „ 
1,399  13  10 
43  2 f " 


&c. ; unclaimed  property,  &c. 


„ Balance  in  Banker’s  hands—  £ »•  d. 

December  31,  1880  6,o97  9 10 

„ 1881,  deduct  ...  3,206  2 5 


Balance  Sheet,  December  31,  1881. 

£ s.  d.  £ i.  d.  ||  1881.  . 

75,762  10  0 December  31.  By  capital 

3,206  1 5 1 1 
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